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CG GUNTHER SONS, 


No. 184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Broadway and 23d Street,  RWrhrew Work. 


Seal-Slzin gets vy) Sacg ues, 


at $90, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, ete. 


yeal-skin Dolmans ani Cloaks, 


Trimmed Sea Otter, Natural and Brown Beaver, Black Fox, 
Black Marten, etc., at $200, $225, $250, $300 and upwards. 


Silk, Sicilienne, Armure, Satin de Lyon, Brocade. Velour broché and 
Plush FUR-LINED WRAPS and CLOAKS, DOLMANS and SURTOUTS, 
in choice and exclusive designs, imported from Paris, and of our 
own make, at $40, = $75, $100, $125, $1560, $175, $200 and up- 
wards. 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS at $24, $30, $32, $38, $42, $55, etc. 
FUR TRIMMINGS of all sorts and widths, and at low prices. 


Many varieties in Muffs, Collars, Escharps, Pelerines, Capes, Chas- 
ubles, etc. 


Ladies’ Seal-Skin Sleighing Hats, Turbans, Hoods and Gloves. 
Children’s and Misses’ Muffs and Collars. 
Gent’s Seal-Skin Coats, Hats, Caps, Collars and Gloves. 


Gent’s Cloth Coats, lined and trimmed with Fur, at $85, $100, $135, 
$150, etc. 


Black, White, Brown and Grizzly Bear Skin Robes. 
Natural and Brown Beaver Robes, Wolverine, Seal Skin, Grey and 


Red Fox, Lynx, Coon, Natural Black Pyrenees Angora, closely 
. resembling Black Bear, at $20, $25 and $30. - 


Fawn Skin Driving Aprons, Rugs and Mats of White, Brown, Black 
and Grizzly Bears, Bengal and Mongolian Tigers, Leopards 
Jaguars, Panthers, Ocelots, and various Foxes, Coon Tails, etc. 


Also many rare Pelts and Skins, Mounted Heads and Horns, anc 
various Curios. 


ORDERS BY MAIL OR ANY INFORMATION DESIRED 
WILL BEOCEIVE SPECIAL AND PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 
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A MonrnaLty MAGAZINE, 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


PENCE. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS. 


snuary is the beginning of the inter-season between Autumnal 
me. Spring fashions, and not unfrequently its products are so sur- 
; aagly attractive that one must conclude they are the finer and 
» -e beautiful evolutions from things that have just been approved, 
niv-r than abrupt devices which have not yet stood the test of 
k.iz submitted to varying and exacting tastes. January of this 
7-32 presents many of the best results of the designer's mature 
ilva, There is about the patterns issued this month a dignity 
e--cated with grace, and a fitness for or adaptability to the fabrics 
W the season, that will create a place for thein in the fashionable 
wrd 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


Slegance of shape always permits of simplicity of completion, and 
© it is that many of the most charming modes are illustrated with 
$ tisasing absence of trimming, which adds to their practicality and 
wo to their beauty in the minds of many. 

Lapregs’ Costrumes.—There are two new patterns for ladies’ cos- 
ris, and both of them are ingeniously suited to the lightest of 
sesng materials and to the heavieat of Midwinter street fabrics, and 
7 to all the qualities of goods that intervene for general wear. In 
'» selection of materials and trimmings all tae difference desired 
mv be expressed. Both of them have round walking-skirts, that 
227 with elegance and may be trimmed in any way admired, a 
u--ow decoration being most fashionable for street suits, Each skirt 
ws front and side gores with fitting darts in them, and a gathered 
scic-breadth that may be tied back by under-tapes, if desired. 

Upon one skirt is added a drapery that falls with something of 
2 fashionable housemaid's-apron style, but has its straight -folds 
‘oxen by a short row of shirring in each side below the hip. 
arts conform this drapery to the gores at the top, and its edges, 
rich fall loose below the plaits in the sides, are cut. in scol- 
re. underfaced, bound with braid or otherwise finished. The 
~-v-rewg bas a basque front and a polonaise back, and its 
ustment is performed by means of double bust darts, under- 
‘a vores, side-back seams and a center seam. The center and 
“+back portions are deepened to form the back-drapery, and at 
« terminations of these seams below the waist-line is allowed extra 
vith, which ix underfolded to form two double box-plaits upon 
r outside. The right side falls undraped, and its lower corner is 
wn toward the center by means of a cluster of overlapping plaits, 
"ich lift the left side very high and are fastened to position beneath 
4&>n, loose loop near the waist-line. The basque will have its 
=r edges soolloped or otherwise finished to accord with the front- 
wetv, but the back-drapery will always be plain. Its long, shapely 
+3 mav be shortencd or omitted, and the neck may be cut out 

¥ shape, square or round, when the pattern is selected for even- 
dress, When a high neck is preferred, the finish will be a 
ting collar, and the sleeves will ‘have cuff facings or may be 
‘trey plain. Two materiais will often be united in such a cos- 
me, with very fashionable effect. 


The other new costume has its front-gore overlapped at its 
sides by panels that are cut in large scollops and may be of vel- 
vet, plush, etc.; and these are in turn overlapped by wider panels, 
which are usually of the dress goods. The wider panels are sewed at 
their back edges into the side-back seams, and very often their front 
edges will be ornamented by buttons and simulated button-holes, 
drop ornaments, medallions, etc. The back-drapery is deep and ful! 
and is draped in the fashionably bouffant manner of the day by 
means of plaits at the sides and tackings at the center, its top being 
gathered. The body of this costume is a beautifully fitted basque, 
with double bust darts in the front, side-back seams and a center 
seam at the back, and under-arm gores that contribute to the adjust- 
ment of the front and back in an effective manner. The front 
is cut in pointed vest shape below the closing, and the sides are cut 
in deeper points back of the closing and then curved upward over 
the hips. The back is rendered very ornamental by having its cen- 
ter shirred up perpendicularly to form two points, which fall over 
the sash-like ends of #n added section that is also shirred through its 
center and arranged underneath. Extra width, allowed below the 
waist-line of the center and side-back seams, is underfolded in 
plaits, which, in conjunction with the shirrings mentioned, pro- 
duce a draped effect that develops well in all kinds of dress goods, 
Whatever ornaments are added upon the plain panels may be repro- 
duced upon the front of the basque in apy outline admired. The 
collar and the cuff facings will usually match the contrasting panels. 
For evening dresses the front-gore may be overlaid with tulle or 
illusion, lace ruffles or flounces, embroidery, chenille, ete. The neck 
and sleeves may be cut away to suit the taste and trimmed in har- 
mony with the skirt. Brocaded tissues, crépes and embroidered nets 
are favorite selections for costumes of this style. Sometimes the 
basque will be of different material from the skirt. There is scarcely 
any limit to the picturesque effect that may be produced by uniting 
two or more materials, and the expense of a toilette is much lessened 
by such combinations. Metal laces and braids, or those having 
threads of metal interwoven in them, are among the handsome 
extraneous garnitures of the season. 

Lavies’ House Dress.— A beautiful shape is just published for a 
dress which may be worn all day, and even at dinner when this meal is 
en famille. Itis shaped to the figure by curved closing edges, single 
bust darts and under-arm gores, and its back is cut on a fold of the 
goods and laid in four box-plaits at the neck, while at the waist- 
line it is drawn in to the proper size by a cluster of shirrings 
made about an inch apart and sewed to a stay placed underneath. 
Below the shirrings the fulness is pressed into box-plaits and stayed 
underneath. The back is deepened toform a train of very graceful 
outlines, and the front has applied to it a V-shaped ornamental-fac- 
ing with revers turning back from its edges, the arrangement piviny 
the effect of an opening over a petticoat of contrasting material or 
color, A deep collar in cape style is sewed beneath the standing 
collar at the back, and its ends are carried down the front in tapering 
revers to the tops of the revers on the skirt, a vest facing matching 
the V-shaped facing upon the skirt being applied between them. 
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The pluited ends of long ribbon ties are sewed at the ends of the lower 
shirrings in the back, and the free ends are then knotted in a bow 
over the end of the closing. The opportunity for very hand- 
some contrasts is presented by the arrangement of the front, and 
whatever material is chosen for the revers will be selected for the 
cuff facings or other decorations added to the sleeves. Three mate- 
rials are often united 
in such a dress, though 
one may be employed 
throughout, if pre- 
ferred. All soft wool- 
ens, silks and cottons, 
in plaids, brocades, 
stripes, prints and 
plain textures, are 
stylish for the pur- 
pose. The lower 
edges are untrimmed 
in the original mode, 
though decorations 
may be added to them 
if desired. Dresses 
in this style, in white 
and delicate orin very 
rich colors, will have 
bands of feather or 
fur, or perhaps laces 
or embroideries, to 
take the places of 
the bretelles and rev- 
ers, and will very 
often be included in 
the most exclasive 
trousseaun. 

Lapies’ WRAPPER. 
—This dainty device 
has a Watteau back 
and a Mother-Hub- 
bard front, the latter 
portion being shirred 
to form a heading and 
sewed through the 
shirrings upon a yoke. 
The Watteau forms a 
double box-plait from 
the neck to below the 
waist-line over the 
center seam, and for 
the remainder of its 
depth its edges are. (i HUW: 
sewed to the corre- fC at 
sponding edges of the 2 
back proper. In the +. se | 
adjustment of the = Se 
garment —_ side-back 
gores are introduced, 
and at the waist-line 
of the under-arm 
seams are sewed rib- 
bon ties, which are 
knotted over the 
closing of the front, 
drawing the fulness 
in prettily to the fig- 
ure. The sleeves are 
in coat sbape, and 
their wrists, the high 
collar and the bottom 
of the wrapper will 
often be trimmed 
with narrow plaitings 
of plain material 
when figured goods 
are chosen for the 
construction. 
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be flatly applied, braids, velvet ribbons, etc. The sleeves are ij 
coat shape and have simulated cuffs at the wrists, and the nec! 
is finished with a high collar. Sometimes a narrow foot-plait 
ing will be added underneath the lower edge. The pattern will b 
used for any and all kinds of dress goods, except very rich materials 
It is a most attractive style for fine figures, as it displays them t 
the very best advan 
tage. Plain material 
will be preferred t 
figured goods _ fo 
such dresses. 

Lapies’ Wraps.— 
There are two novel 
ties for outer-gar 
ments for Midwinter 
both of which wi 
gladden the belate. 
cloak-maker. One oc 
them is long, easy an 
elegant, covering th 
costume entirely, c 
at most only di: 
playing a hint of 1 
lower edges. Its lon; 
sack front buttons i 
depth, and has a bu 
dart in each fron 
and also a dart und 
each arm to narro 
it slightly above tl 
hips. The back hi: 
® curving cent 
seam, which ends 
little below the wais 
line at the top: 
an underfolded trip 
box-plait; and tl 
seams joining tl 
back edges of tl 
sleeves are curved 
aid in the adjustmer 
Each sleeve is fitt 
by darts upon tl 
shoulders and e 
tended in cape fas 
ion to the throat up: 
the front, its low 
portion being fold 
up underneath @ 
having darts tak 
in it to perfect 
shape and comfo 
able adjustment. 
high rolling collar fi 
ishes the neck. PI: 
cloths and flanne 
beavers with color 
backs, and all ki 
of standard and fan 
cloakings’and_ clo’ 
will be made uv 
this way. The slee 
may be lined w 
gay or sober colc 
and the edges nu 
be fur-bordered, { 
ished with braid, 1 
derfaced or stitch 
as preferred. 

The other wrap 
a short garment, | 
not so short ‘as 
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detract from its st 
ability for ladies 
all ages. It has 


Lapres’ Dress.— cents; and Skirt No. 9537, price Is. or 25 cants. sack front poin 


There is a revival of 
a favorite fashion 
which, in its former 
state, was called a “corset costume.” Its body is a_ beautifully 
fitted round basque, in the adjustment of which double bust darts, 
under-arm gores, side-back seams and a center seam are intro- 
duced, and upon its lower part the skirt, which is shirred four times, is 
sewed, Plain breadths are united in the formation of the skirt, and no 
draperies are added, and rarely auy trimmings, except such as may 


(For Description see Page 10.) 


below the  closi 

and its lower edg 

slightly curved 
ward from the point to the hips; and between the hips the bac! 
of a uniform depth. Seams upon the shoulders and at the sides, : 
a curvirey center-back seam, perform the adjustment. The slee 
curve high over the shoulders in dolman fashion and fold up in wm 
darin style about.the hands. Ayhigheollar, which will be conces 
by whatever style of trimming is added, 18 about the neck. Frin; 


lather, chenille or fur bands, passementerie, etc., will be applied to 
_ wraps of this style. The mode will be as well liked for mourning 

sods as for otuer fabrics. The lining may be as gay in color and 
, material as one can desire. To wear with any toilette or to com- 
. plete a special costume, this is a particularly tasteful fashion, which 
a destined to rema.n long in favor with ladies of refined taste. 
' Laps’ Coats.— 
| There are three sty!- 
| ish new devi-es for 
| cats, each of them 
ing of moderate 
| cepth, and each 
| siapted to plain and 
) ney coatings with 
| te prevailing sim- 
sieity of finish. All 
| of them may be lined, 
{the texture of the 
‘bric be not of suffi- 

vent warmth; and 
$e lining may be as 
| eegant or as simple as 


“Ss 


desired. One style is 
' double-breasted and 
| Binely curved to the 
_atines of the figure 
wy cngle bust and 
' ender-arm darts, side- 
| back seams and a cen- 
} tr seam, the latter 
_feminating at the top 
of coat-laps allowed 
teow the waist-line 
‘md arranged to pass 
‘fom the left side 
orer the right. The 
tops turn back in lap- 
es above the closing, 
wd the neck is fin- 
hed with a high roll- 
\mg collar that meets 
he lapels in rotches. 
A row of buttons is NEE, Biter ue RINE 
‘peed upon the over- a age) ge SSS 
sping side parallel ls NGS 
mth those used in 
desing, and the , 
seeves are curved to- 
“ward the ends of their 
tutside sears and or- 
mmented with but- 
om. Pockets are 
meerted in curved 
‘tpenings made below 

the hips and finished, $= |) 0 (9 TRDyRee 
ss are all the edges, 1) ee emda” 
with braid or stitch- Bean") |. 
me. Waist-line but- a aa sae 
fons may be placed at a | SSaeeee 
the side-back seams 
whenever desired. 
Another coat. which 
‘oes in double- 
breasted fashion from 
the throat to the low- 
tr edge, has a row of. 
bettors also added oes 
thon the overlapping fe I~ 
wie. The fronts are ges Seer WV 
bose, but the back is eer = ee 

wn in closely to Seg eee Sa 
# under-arm gores, 
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the overlap decreasing toward the lower edge and only one row of but- 
tons being employed. Side-back seams and a center seam fit the 
back, and the former have coat-plaits foided in them below the 
waist-line, each plait being surmounted by a button. About the 
neck is a high rolling collar that is both comfortable and btecom- 
ing, and the sleeves are smoothly fitted and are ornamented with 
buttons at the wrists. 
Pocket-laps turn 
down over their own 
seams at the sides, 
These three patterns 
are adapted to all 
kinds of coatings and 
cloths, and also to 
such varieties of dress 
goods as are used for 
outside wraps; heav- 
ily repped grosgrain 
being very fashion-. 
_ able for coats at the 
resent time. In se- 
ecting any of these 
patterns, no lady need 
fear that the fashion 
will soon pass out of 
favor. 

Laviks’ Basques.— 
Two new basque pat- 
terns, which are suit- 
ed to the most prac- 
tical and likewise to 
the most dressy of 
textures, are publish- 
edthismonth. Hither 
of them may be cut 
out in the neck 
and have the sleeves 
shortened or omit- 
ted, being thus trans- 
formed from every- 
day to most exclusive 
garments suitable for 
ball, opera, dinner or 
wedding costumes, 
One of. them is round 
and moderately long 
beautifully adjusted 
by double bust darts, 
under-arm gores, side- 
back seams and a cen- 
ter seam. The three 
back seams terminate 
at the tops of under 
folded double box- 
plaits, giving a post. 
ilion effect. The front 
closes its depth, the 
neck has a high col- 
lar, and the sleeves 
are fitted closely, the 
wrists being finished 
in simulation of cuffs 
fer general wear. 

ne «6other)=new 
— = |S Se basque is sometimes 
ct SX eae called the “ Folly” 
Ns basque, on account of 
the numerous short 
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Te tabs in which its low- 

ogre oa e er edge falls. It ip 

ee. oo a _ one of the most fash. 

Se SS SS ionable dress-bodies 
ee = for combination with 


-back seams and Figure No. 2.—Lapses’ TorLettr.—This consists of Ladies’ Waist No. 9568, price 1s. or 25 full, round skirts and 


renter seam. Suf- cents; Over-Skirt No. 9578, price 1s. or 25 cents; and Skirt No. 8682, with those having 
Sent spring to ac- price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. very bouffant draping, 
fi with any style ‘Gein tcabsiphittsine Sakis The fitting is per- 


# draping is allowed é 

Row the waist-line 

Without the introduction of plaits or laps, and all the edges, includ- 
be the wrists of the sleeves and the high rolling collar, are plainly 
frthed; a binding of braid or any otker simple completion being, 
Owever, in good taste. 

"The third coat pattern is deepened gracefully from the hips to a 
lint at the center of tne front and closed diagonally, the width of 
2 


formed by double 
bust darts, under-arm 
gores, side-form seams and a center seam; and the closing extends to 


‘the tops of the front tabs. The collar is in tie prevailing high shape 


and the wrists are finished.in harmony with the lower edges. Under. 
plaitings of the goods or of lace may be added to the sleeves and 
also to the lower edges!) Velvet land.satin basques and embroidered 
velveteen basques of this style will be worn with skirts of different. 
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materials and be counted very elegant. The pattern will often be 
selected for the waists of “Folly ” masquerade costumes. 

Lapigs’ Warst, with Peasant Bopicre.—This style of dress-body 
will be worn with full or demi toilettes, its materials being select- 
ed with reference to its uses. It has a round waist, that is fitted 
by darts and seams in the usual way, and closes at the back. Upon 
this is arranged a 
yoke, which is plaited 
into the size of the 
neck and consequent- 
ly has no shoulder 
seams. This portion 
is usually of gauze or 
lace, and, whenever 
desired, the material 
may be cut away 
from beneath it. The 
band or collar about 
the neck is finished 
with a plaited ruch- 
ing, and the sleeves, 
which match the 
yoke, are similarly 
finished at, the wrists. 
Over this is urranged 
a sleeveless peasant- 
bodice, which is usu- 
ally in decided ‘con- 
trast with the waist 
and is superbly fitted 
by a center- front 
seam, single bust. 
darts, under-arm 
~wres, side-back seams 
and curved closing 
edges. This waist is 
cut out square be- 
tween narrow bre- SSS 
telle portions that ng — 
pass over the shoul- 
ders, and it is short AMA a hy 
upon the hips and | LA MATH 
deeply pointed at the NAAT | Hh 1WAl 
front and back. The } HA 
closing is made by TAA 
means of cord laced | 
through eyelets at 
the back, and a sim-— 
ilar closing is simu- 
lated in front. Some- 
times a knot of ribbon 
‘is fastened upon one 
shoulder, and a bunch 
of flowers or a triplet 
of small ostrich feath- 
ers upon the other, 
when the waist is 
worn for full dress. 

Lapres’ WALKING 
Skirt.—A stylish pat- 
tern for street, house 
or evening skirts is 
among the January ae= 
issues. The founda- BS 
tion has a front-gore, 
side-gores with darts 
in their tops to fit 
them. perfectly over 
the hips, and a gather- 
ed back-breadth that « 
may be tied back by 
tapes whenever it is 
desired to have a 
closely hanging skirt. 
Its lower edge may 
be trimmed with 
plaitings, ruffles or 
ruchings, or combina- ' 
tions of these garnitures, according to its intended uses. The depth 
of the decoration is also regulated by the times of wearing. The 
drapery is very effective and comprises a portion that crosses the 

es with the effect of a tablier about the hips, where it is fitted 
Cy darts, This portion is very short at the left side, where it is 
draped by three fr See eo and lengthened in a deep point 
teward the right side, in which six plaits are grouped. From beneath 
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Figure No. 3.—Lapres’ CostuMz.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9559, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
, (For Description see Page 11.) 


sleeves, 


the shortest portion at the left side extends a small pointed section 
of drapery, which overlaps a wider and longer section of correspond- 
ing outlines. These triple points invite the application of braids, laces; 
velvet ribbons, passementeries, etc., and are also effective when plainly! 
finished. The back-drapery is deep and square, and is rendered 
fashionably boufant by many plaits in the sides and lonpings at the' 
center. It is gathered: 
across the top, and 
both skirt and drap- 
ery are sewed to the 
same belt The ad- 
dition of trimming to 
the back-drapery is 
often vetoed by per- 
sonal taste, though 
permitted by Fashion, 
Laptises’ QOver- 
Sxirt.—There is 4 
novelty in over-skirts 
or in detachable drap- 
eries, as such articles 
* are sometimes called. 
The front falls witl 
the appearance of : 
housemaid’s apron. 
which effect is muct 
admired at present 
The fulness of thi 
front is regulated b) 
two 1ows of scanti 
shirring and falls witl 
unbroken _ plainness 
while the back | 
gathered at the to} 
and rendered ver’ 
bouffant by plaits 11 
the sides and tape. 
arranged underneat! 
pe op Val itd The front and bac. 
SS SER aa ae are joined only for 
=). short distance at th 
8 sides and fall slight 
ly apart below th 
seams. This is 
fashion that is sur 
of much popularity 
Such over-skirts wi 
often be like the wai 
or basque materi: 
and different from th 
skirt. All soft dre: 
fabrics, plain or othe! 
wise, will be selecte 
for such drapery ; a0 
trimming will be adé 
ed or omitted, accor 
ing to taste. 
LapisEs’ SHor 
Sack Nuicgrt—WRral 
PER.—A loose af 
shapely sack of co 
ton, wash silk ¢ 
woolen goods, is _ 
most comfortable ga 
ment for the invali 
and its style is als 
that of an attractis 
short ‘‘combing jacl 
et” or peignoir. . 
pattern for such 
sack has under-an 
and shoulder seam 
its back being cut ¢ 
a fold of the good 
The sleeves are | 
coat shape, and tt 
neck has a high co 
~ lar, Embroidery, la 
tucking, insertion, etc., may be arranged in any way admired up 
the front, about the neck and also about the lower edge and tl 
Ribbons may be added to complete a dainty effect. 
Lavtes’ Apron.—An apron, that is at once useful and ornamentt 
is just published and is one of the most charming of this month 
novelties. Its corners! are \rounded off, and its top is fitted ov 
the hips by a few plaits and sewed toa belt. A bib, that is gatl 
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eed at the neck and sewed to a standing collar turning over in 
Ficadilly curners, is also shirred a little above its lower edge and 
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ewed apon the belt with the frilled edge below the shirrings falling 


w 


so 


ash goods. 


lupins’ Fionv.— Pretty fichu-ornaments for the neck, in silk 


wrought mull or velvet, 
with lace or embroidery 
sbout the edges. are among 
the fashionable caprices of 
che season. A pattern for 
sficha that may be read- 
ly made by deft fingers is 


tke a sailor collar at the | 


back, snd has the shirred 
ends of surplice-like sec- 
uons sewed to this portion 
| in front of the shoulders 
ind crossed at the waist- 
‘loz These ends are also 
dired where they croes 
: athother, The dress may 
: be wom high or turned 
| away between the surplice 
{ ectiong Any material 
imitable in texture and 
; keeoming in color may be 
‘ made up into such a fichu, 
i ee and jetted net being 
‘ much liked. 
Laps’ aND Mresxs’ 
‘Tan O'Saanter Oap.— 
‘Ths picturesque and be- 
oning chapeau is easily 
cade up by the new pat- 
tem issued this month, 
ad it will often be de- 
-teoped in goods matching 
the dress or wrap—a fash- 
.on that is much admired. 
‘The crown has its ends 
gined in a seam, and is 
paited into a small circle 
# the top and also adjust- 
td to the size of the band 
by plaits. A puffing of 
telvet, a ruching of che- 
ile, etc, may trim the 
; and a pompon, 4a 
uftof plumage or a few 
quill feathers may be fast- 
eced at the left side. A 
sutton, or a circle of paste- 
board covered with the 
goods, is placed ever the 
crown plaits. A velvet 
ep of a becoming color 
my be worn with any 
cutdoor costume by a 
young lady. 
| Lanes’? Frencn Suerve. 
~A sleeve, that is superb 
hits shapeliness and ve 
wnforable to wear, 18 
ulled a French sleeve. It 
bes the two seams pecu- 
lar to the favorite coat 
ape, and a becoming 
unt of fulness is al- 
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~~ 


ed across the top. The pattern is cut in full length and sug- 

a close and simple finish at the wrist, but permits of any 
ming abbreviation with ruffles or ruchings of lace for a finish. 
shaped pattern for mittens is just 
hmed. It is long in the wrist, but is perforated for medium and 
tort lengths, so that a preference may be indulged in the mat- 
Stockinet is a favorite material for mittens, with 

in or feather stitching to ornament the backs. When an inelas- 
fe fxbric ig chosen, euch as cloth or chamois, an opening must be 
mais in the front to permit the easy insertion of the hand, the 
Pies of the opening being furnished with buttons and button-holes 
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The upper portion of the 
the pretty shirred 
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son the apron. This arrangement gives the bib a sort of Fedora 
vest effect that is very jaunty and pretty. 
bib may be of contrasting goods, and so may 
pocket that is sewed upon the right side, Lace, embroidery, etc., may 
rim the edges, Pongeeds a favorite apron material, but for really 
practical wear it is doubtful if any material is preferred to white 


artistic ada 
partly in t 
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for closing. Mothers with. 
ciate this pattern. 
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many hands to keep mittened will appre- 


FASHIONS FOR MIS8ES 


The charma of this month’s patterns for the miss lie partly in their ° 


tability to the entire range of seasonable materials, and 
eir fitness of becoming simplicity. There is but little 


ornament upon them, but this absence of garniture is more than 


balanced in beauty by their pretty shapes. 
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4.—Lapies’ CostumME.— 
price ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 
(For Description see Page 11.) 


TS be 


his illustrates Pattern No. 9558, 


Misses’ Costumes.— There are two. stylish new costumes, | and 


both of them will give 
pleasure, whether devel- 
oped in goods for every- 
day wear or in fabrics in- 
tended for select occasions. 
The skirt of one has a 
gathered back-breadth, 
side-gores with hip-fitting 
darts in them and a front- 
gore. This skirt hangs 
with elegance and will 
sometimes be plainly fin- 
ished, though a narrow 
decoration upon its lower 
edge is considered a use~ 
ful as well as ornamental 
addition. Broad braids, a 
band of fur or contrasting 

oods, or ruchings or ruf- 

es of lace are also in 
good taste, the decoration 
depending on the occasion 
and the fabric. A much- 
wrinkled cross-drapery is 
arranged upon the front, 


its sides being lifted by 


alg a group of plaits 
ing also laid between the 
left side and the center. 
A ribbon bew with long 
loops and ends, a buckle 
or any pretty ornament 
may conceal the tacking 
of these plait. If de- 
sired, the group of plaits 
at the left side of the cen- 
ter may be omitted, and a 
similar group taken up at 
the right: side, in which 
case the added ornament 
will also be transferred. 
The back-drapery falls 
with a deep, square effect, 
and has plaits in the sides 
and tackings at the cen- 
ter, its top being drawn 
into the proper size by 
plait. The body is a 
close round basque, with 
plaits added after the 
manner of a Norfolk 
jacket—a style that is al- 
ways becoming to migses. 


‘Single bust darts, side- 


back seams and a curving 
center seam perform the 
adjustment, and button- 
holes and buttons effect 
the closing. A double 
box-plait is stitched over 
the center of the back and 
a single box-plait upon 
each side of the front, 


each plait being formed of a single piece of the goods entirely 
separate from the basque proper. 
ing shape, and the sleeves are close and shapely. <A belt of the 
goods or of leather is worn about the waist. 

The other costume has a full, round skirt composed of straight 
breadths that are gathered to a belt, and it hanga handsomely, 
only flat decorations being liked and a plain finish quite often pre- 
ferred. The basque is round and beautifully shaped to the figure by 
single bust darts, under-arm gores, side-form seams and a center seam. 
Its lower edge is cut in tabs; which extend but, alittle below the 
waist-line, and, owing to this feature, it is sometimes called the 


The collar is in the high stand- 
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“Folly” basque. The slecves may bo cut in similar tabs at the 
wrists and finished in simulation of cuffs. A high collar completes 
the neck. The tabs may be gathered to form points and tipped 
with tassels or pompons, or they may be left plain and braided or 
merely lined. 

Misses’ Dresses.—Two pretty dresses that differfrom regular cos- 
tumes in their style are among the January publications. One of 
them has its waist fitted by double bust darts, under-arm gores, side- 
back seams and a center seam. The front is slightly pointed below 
the closing, and the center and side-back portioas fall in graduated 
tabs, of which the center ones are the deeper, The skirt is oe eee 


Princess and has bust and under-arm darts in it; and its back is in 
French shape and cut off at basque depth below the waist-line te 
permit the addition of a back skirt that is laid in box-plaits and 
set upon the body, the plaits being drawn down so as to disclose s 
contrasting lining at their tops. Broad sash-ties of the goods o1 
of satin, Surah, silk, etc., are shirred and sewed into the side seams, 
and the free ends are gathered in Turkish fashion, tipped with 
pompons and crossed quite low down upon the right side, The 
high collar and the cuff facings will match the sash-ties, and very 
often the front will be cut in tabs and underlaid with a plaiting of 
the contrasting fabric, A knot of ribbon of harmonizing tint at the 
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Ficure No. 6.—Lavies’ House Dress.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9561, price ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 


(For Description see Page 12.) 


of full breadths, which are shaped out in front in accordance with 
the curve of the waist and laid in plaits turning toward the center. 
The plaited breadths are joined to the front of the waist, and the 
deeper back-breadths are gathered and sewed to a band that 
passes under the tabs. Braids or velvet ribbons, arranged in upright 
lines upon the front at each side of the closing and terminating in 
loops at the lower edge, are effective decorations for the waist; and 
similar garnitures may be applied upon the sleeves arid the lower 
edge of the skirt. The tabs may be bound, fancifully lined or 
stitched, and so may the high collar, This is a pretty and comfort- 
able dress for school ard general wear, 

The other dress is in decided contrast with the last. Its front is a 


throat completes the suggestions for a tasteful dress. Any ott 
style of finish or ornament preferred may, however, be adopt 
For gala dresses the Princess front may have three or more ruff 
of lace or embroidery upon it, the neck may be cut slightly op: 
and the sleeves shortened to a becoming depth and lace-trimmed. 

Misses’ Coats.—Coats of medium depth are among the mi 
becoming and fashionable garments for misses’ wear, and the th 
new pa‘terns published this month will add to the high favor alrea 
accorded to such modes, One has its corners rounded off below 
closing buttons, and the width of the overlap increases toward { 
top, so that the fronts;may.be Called ‘double-breasted, only one ri 
of buttons being, however, added, Single bust and under-a 


FASHIONS FOR 


| @wts, side-back seams and a center seam perform the adjustment, 
' gd all three of the back seams disappear at the tops of extra widths, 

— which form a plait turning forward underneath at each side-back 
eam and regular coat-laps below the center seam. ‘ Pockets are 
) zerted in curved openings below the hips, and a ‘standing collar 
| fnshes the neck. Buttons are added to the wrists of the sleeves at 
' their outer seams, and all the edges are underfaced, stitched or bound, 
sxoording to taste. Coatings of all kinds, velvets, plushes and such 

‘| mneties of dress goods as are adapted to outside wrapg may be 
rede up in this fashion, with the assurance of a satisfactory effect. 
The same suggestions in regard to fabric and finish apply to the 

‘} ober coat. This atso has a standing collar, and its overlapping front 
ums back in a sharply pointed lapel, which does not, however, inter- 
erewith the close adjustment of the high collar about the neck. 
The collar, the lapel and the cuff facings will be of contrasting goods 
nmany instances. Pockets are inserted in the sides, and the three 
sapely back seams are terminated at the top of underfolded box- 
pu, Under-arm and single bust darts fit the front, which laps 
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the wee women, and this is no small praise for them. It will be a 
decided pleagure to ent and make these garments, for which patterns 
are now issued. és 

Grats’ CostumEs.—Two stylish new patterns, adapted to the fabrics 
that prevail for school and holiday wear, are just issued. One is for 
girls from five to twelve years old, and it has a skirt with front and 
side gores and a gathered back-breadth. This skirt hangs perfectly 
and may have a plaiting all about it, or it may have braids, velvet 
ribbons, lace ruffles, etc., etc., applied to it. Upon its. gores is 
arranged a cross-drapery, that droops prettily and is plaited into the 
side-back seams. The back-drapery is in the waterfall fashion, and 
is produced by deepening the back of the over-dress, allowing extra 
widths below the center and side-back seams and underfolding them to 
form box-plaits that are triple at their outer and double at their inner 


folds. The front is suggestive of a pretty blouse, with a cluster of 


plaits turning toward the closing in each side. The plaits are 
stitched in their folds at their tops and also at the waist-line, and 
between and below they are loose, the effect being very becoming. 
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Side-Back View. 


Lapizs’ HovusE DR&S8s.—(For Deacription see Page 12.) 


9561 
Side-Front View 
td closes in regular double-breasted style, a row of buttons being 


ced upon the overlapping side. Both of these coats will be fash- 
table for a long time to come. 

Misses’ Kitt S«xirt.—A perfectly proportioned skirt of this 
bshionable style is an acquisition that will be most warmly 
teleoomed. Itg plaits are quite broad in their folds and it is sewed to 

perfectly fitted yoke not so deep as to be seen below the basque, 

yor blouse. Tapes are sewed to the under side of the plaits 
hold them in position, and the lower edge is hemmed. Braids 
bd velvet ribbons are sometimes applied above the hem before the 
dats are laid, and a belt finishes the top. ne hes 
* All the patterns above described for misses’ use are in eight sizes 
br misses from eight to fifteen years of age, 


FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 


> 


- Among the most attractive garments of the month are those for 


Ribbon ties, fastened at the waist-line of the ride seams, are knotted 
over the closing in front. A high rolling collar is about the neck, 
and cuffs are simulated upon the sleeves by buttons and stitching. 
Stitching about the edges of the, collar is also in good taste. 

The other costume pattern is for girls from three to nine years 
old, and it is equally charming in its proportions, It has a kilt 
skirt that is plaited to an under-waiet, whieh is comfortably adjusted 
to the figure by side and shoulder seams and buttoned at the back. 
The waist may be of lining goods faced in front with the dress 
goods or with another fabric, and the standing collar should accord 
with the facing. Over this waist is worn a stylish double-breasted 
jacket, with rolling collar and lapels, pocket-laps and finely-fitted 
coat-sleeves. Button-holes and buttons perform the closing, and a 
row of buttons is placed upen the overlapping side. Below the 
closing the fronts are cut sway with quite a flare, and the back is 
prettily fitted by side-back seams and—a center seam, all three of 
which terminate below the. waist-line at the) top of extra width 
underfolded to form two box-plaits upon the outside. All the edges 
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may be neatly and plainly finished, and the rolling collar, the lapels, 
the pocket-laps and the cuff facings may be in contrast with the re- 
mainder of the costume, plush, velvet and Astrakhan being much 
liked for these. Cloths, flannels, etc., are largely made up into 
costumes of this style. 

Giris CLloaxs.—There are two stylish new patterns for girls’ long 
cloaks. Both of them are double-breasted, and one is cut out at the 
neck in front to allow the addition of a wide shawl-collar that 
tapers narrowly toward its ends. There is an under-arin dart in 
each side of the front, and below the hip the length is decreased to 
permit the addition of a very ornamental plaited skirt-portion. 
A curving seam fits the back and terminates at the topof an under- 
folded box-plait below the waist-line. Large pockets turn upward 
over the seams of the added skirt-portions, and. a frog ornament is 
suspended between their upper back corners. A row of buttons 
upon the overlapping front perfects the double-breasted effect, and 
cuff facings complete the wrists of the coat sleeves. This cloak is in 
eight sizes for girls from five to twelve years of age. All kinds of 
coatings and cloakings are adapted to this mode, and the collar and 

cuff facings and the 
side-skirts will often 
be in contrast with 
the remainder. 

The other new 
cloak pattern is in 
seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine 
years of age. Its 
double-breasted sack- 
front buttons close 
to the throat under 
its wide, round collar, 

-and a.belt of the 
goods is tacked over 
the closing. This belt 
passes through slashes 
made beneath three 
box-plaits, which are 
folded in the back 
and stitched in their 
folds from their tops 
to below the waist- 
line. The sleeves may 
have cuffs simulated 
upon them, and all 
the edges may be 
bound, stitched or 
othérwise _ finished. 
The richest and plain- 
est of cloakings will 
be made up in this 
way, and fur will 
often be added as a 
decoration. Curved 
openings for pockets 
are made in thiscloak, 
but patch pockets 
may be added if pre- 
ferred. The collar 
may be of fur, plush, 
Astrakhan, velvet or 
any other ornamental 

ods, and the close- 

tting sleeves may be 

completed with cuff 
facings to match. - 

Grets’ Aproy.—A daintily shaped apron with a square neck has 
the bretelle-like extensions of the front pointed and lapped upon 
corresponding extensions cut upon the back, and, instead of arms'- 
eyes, openings extending to the waist-liue are left between the front 
and back. A box-plait is folded and stitched in the center of the 
front, and another at the overlapping side of the back, the closing 
being invisibly performed beneath the latter. Ties of the goods are 
fastened at the side seams and knotted over the closing, and prett. 
pockets are placed upon the front. All the edges are bordered wit 
some neat decoration. Linens, cashmeres, pongees, etc., are made 
up in such aprons, and embroideries, laces, etc., are suitable garni- 
tures. Such aprons are ornamental as well as protective, and will 
be worn by lassies from two to nine years old. 

Girte' Tam O’Suanter Car.—This Scotch bonnet is becoming to 
all young faces, and it is one of the most fashionable of this season's 
stiles of headgear. It has never been out of style, but it is now 
more popular than ever. Its pattern is in five sizes for girls from 
one to nine years of age, and is so easily managed that any lady 
may make a cap’to match a special suit for her little daughter; all 
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(For Description sce Page 13.) 
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kinds of handsome cloakings and euitings, plushes, velvets, satin, 
brocades, etc., etc., being used for such caps. The crown is plaite. 
to the band, and is soft ami loose. <A tip, a few quill-feathen | 
a fur ornament or a pompon may be fastened at the left side, wit. 
good effect. The band may be overlaid with s ruching of cher 
ille, a puff of velvet, etc. ; and a frill of lace is frequently basted ingid:.. 


_ FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


- Happily the small boy and girl of the present day wear ver 
much the same styles of raiment, for so very pretty are the ne 
modes that it would seem unjust to appropriate them to the use < 
one sex alone. | 

Curip’s Costume.—Simple toilettes are always sure to be prett. 
if neatly made and becoming in shape, facts that are fullv proven b | 
this new costume pattern. The body is fashionably long-waiste . 
and has, in addition to the side and shoulder seams, a curving seal 
at the center of the back that shapes it prettily, The front clos 
invisibly beneath a : 
revers-like ornament, 
that tapers off toward 
the lower end and 
sews to the overlap- 
pingside. Thecollar 
is in sailor shape at 
the back and has flar- 
ing ends, and the 
sleeves ere completed 
with fancy cuff-fac- 
ings. Tothe body is 
sewed a short, box- 
plaited skirt, and the 
seam is concealed by 
a fitted belt, the over- 
lapping end of which 
is pointed. An effect- 
ive contrast is pro- 
duced by making the 
collar, cuff-facings, 
revers and belt of 

lush, velvet, em- 
roidered velveteen, 
etc. The pattern of 
this costume is in six 
sizes for children from 
one to six years old. 

CrILpren’s CLoaks. 
—There are two 
widely differing new 
cloak patterns, and 
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both of them are S SS 
charming in style and ‘ESS 
comfortable in shape SESS 
and fit. One of them . N NS 
has a long, double- S #< SS 
breasted sack front, . << SS 
with ckets upon . SS 
the sides; and _ its .: SS 


t 


back is fitted by side- 
back seams and a cen- 
ter seam, the center 
portions being cut off 
below the waist-line 
to permit the addition 
of a gathered skirt- 

ortion, which is turned in at the top and set. on to form a pret 
heading. A cape, that has its bias front edges hemmed and 
fitted by a seam at the center of the back and two darts upon ea 
shoulder, falls quite deeply upon the cloak ; and telow its center sea 
the corners are turned forward in little revers and tacked - 
position under buttons, a bow of gbbon being fastened at the er 
of the seam. The darts upon the shoulders are concealed by pointe 
straps of the goods, and the high rolling collar is sewed to both cay 
and cloak. For plaid, striped and mottled goods, and, indeed, fi 
any variety of cloaking that children wear, this is an attractive a 
sensible fashion. It requires no decoration and will be worn | 
both boys and girls from two to six years old. 

The other cloak pattern is already a favorite. though it is but ju 
published. It is almost always made of gaily striped flannels | 
white woolena, Surahs, stockinets, serges, etc. It has a yoke 
which the lower portion is shirred in Mother-Hubbard fashion, shi 
rings are also made at the waist-line of the back, and ties fasten 
at the ends of these shirrinys are knotted over the clesing, th 
holding the frontiimctoythe figure. “A little shoulder-cape that 


(For Description see Page 18.) 
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‘4 gired to form a ruche about the neck almost conceals the yoke. 
4 fie deeves are a little wider than the coat shape, and are slightly 
"| thered at the back of the wrists a little above the edge. This 
: yeturenque little garment is for children from six months to six 
| rears old. 
‘1’ Cat's Coat.—A coat with a shoulder cape is one of the much- 
simired modes for little folks. It has a double-breasted sack front 
wowing two rows of buttons and having an under-arm dart in each 
ale, Its back hag side-form seams, but no center seam; and the 
foster portion is cut off below tne waist-line, the depth being 
‘| applied by a skirt portion laid in plaita turning toward the center. 
] Across the top of this added skirt-portion is draped a cord orna- 
rect, which is a very effective adjunct. Large pockets rest upon 
te sides, and their tops and the wrists of the sleeves may be bordered 
{ with any prey decoration, bands of polarian or Astrakhan cloth 
being much adwired. The cape is rounded away from the throat, 
i hs the high epaulet adjustment produced by gathers in the 
t Gr ceams that extend some distance in front and back of the shoul- 
dr seama, The collar is sewed to both cape and coat, and is orna- 
mented to accord 
with the remainder 
of the garment. This 
coat is in six sizes for 
children res one to 
six years 0 

CuILp’s i 
WAIST AND DRAWERS. 
—A perfectly shaped 
pattern for these gar- 
ments in combination 
ig just issued. It is 
shaped with a high 
neck and perforated 
to show the outline 
of a square neck. 
The sleeves are short, 
and the waist closes 
at the back. There 
is a seam at the cen- 
ter of the front, and 
seams at the inside of 
the legs and at the 
center of the back of 
the drawers. The 
latter are gathered 
across the top at the 
back and sewed to a 
band, which buttons 
upon the waist. Any 
material adapted to 
the purpose makes 
up satisfactorily in 
this way, and narrow 
edgings and embroid- 
eries form the usual 
trimming. Children 
from two to ten years 
old wear these com- 
bination garments. 

INFANTS’ CIROPLAR 
Croax.—This Cloak 
really consists of two 
capes—one of which 
is much longer than 
the other—and a lit- 
tle hood that is shirr- 
fi to fit the head and is sewed to the capes at the neck. .Both 
fos fitted upon the shoulders by darts and hemmed at their 
ee. 
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Right Side-Front View, 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 

(For Description see Page 18.) 


g edges, the shorter or outer cape flaring more than the longer 
Ribbon ties are fastened at the throat. The fabrics usually 
ected for cloaks of this description are cashmeres, flannels or any 
Fey cloakings, piqués, etc. ; an® they will be lined or not, according 
the time of year they are to be worn. The shape is adapted to 
seasons, and permits of rich or simple garnitures. The pattern 
in one size only. 


i FASHIONS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYES. 


_Gaxttewen’s Jacker.—A jacket suited to any active occupation 
ld especially to voyaging and bicycling is just issued. It is fash- 
Woable as well as comfortable, and can easily be made at home. 
Phe favored materials will be serges, flannels, Jersey cloths and other 
Poolena, and without any chance of failure any lady may under- 
bl to cat and make one, so simple is the pattern. It’ has a box- 


plait stitched in the back at each side of the center seam, and a for- 
ward-turning plait stitched in each front; and it is usually supplied 
with a belt of the jacket goods. It has breast and side pockets and 
a high ae collar, and closes from the waist-line to the throat 
with button-holes and buttons, The sleeves are completed in simu- 
lation of cuffs. The pattern is in seven sizes for 
thirty-two to forty-four inches, breast measure. 

GentLemen's Knickersooxers.—For bicycling, walking, shooting, 
etec., knickerbockers are being more and more generally worn by 
American and English gentlemen, the mode being an old favorite 
with the latter. A proper pattern for this garment is published and 
none tvo soon, and it will meet with an immediate and large patron- 
age. It is in seven sizes for gentlemen from twenty-eight to forty 
inches, waist measure. Knickerbockers are usually of the blouse or 
jacket fabric. 

Boys’ Biovse—W arst.—A decided novelty in blouses is fashioned 
by # new pattern, which is in eight sizes for boys from five to twelve 
years of age, It has one box-plait at the center of the back; and 
apon the front is arranged a shield that is folded to form two box- 
plaits, which ‘ appear 
to be laced together 
and are stitched along 
their folds and also 
many. times. down 
their centers. A belt 
of the goods passes 
under the shield and 
is provided with but- 
tons to sustain the 
trousers. Buttons 
and button-holes fast- 
en the sides of the. 
shield to the front, 
the latter being closed 
with hooks and eyes. 
A sailor oollar finishes 
the neck, The sleeve 
seams are open for 
a short distance from 
the hands, and the 
wrists are completed . 
with wristbands. 
Binding, stitching, 
etc., are in order upon 
such blouses. Pretty 
contrasts are permis- 
sible in the selection 
of buttons, lacing- 
cords, etc. Red upon 
blue is a stylish com- 
bination of colors, but 
the red must be used 
with reserve. Old-gold 
is liked with blac 


gentlemen from 


FASHIONS FOR 
‘DOLLS. 


Of course, the little 
folks expect some 
dolls’ fashions this 
month, and they will 
not be disappointed, 
for there are three 
pretty Sets published. 

Lavy Douts’ Set.—Lady dolls are provided with a Set consistin 
of a walking skirt and a polonaise over-dress. The skirt has mn 
the same arrangement of gores and back-breadth as alady’s skirt, and 
its lower edge may be trimmed in any pretty fashion or left plain. 
The polonaise closesin a curve from the throat to the left side and is 
fitted in the most approved manner by seams and darts, its back seam 
being left open nearly to the waist-line. The sleeves are in coat 
shape, and¢he neck is finished with a little collar. All the edges are 
lace-trimmed or otherwise decorated, unless the little seamstress 
has learned to sew well enough to attempt a plain finish. ) 

Girt Dotis’ Sets.—Girl dolls have two Sets of patterns. One 
Set contains a house costume and a Fedora vest. The skirt of the 
costume is prettily trimmed around its entire lower edge and to the 
belt in front with ruffles of lace, though it may be less elaborately 
decorated when desired. The polonaise is cut away below the 
closing to disclose the front-gore, and is beautifuily draped at the 
back, close to the waist-line. A center-scam, sidejseams and under- 
arm and bust darts fit jit.beautifully.., The sleeves and neck are 
trimmed to accord with the skirt. The vest is shirred at the neck 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 13.) 


10 


and waist-line, and so little material is required for it that no doubt 
a pretty bit of lace or silk will always be procurable. 

The other Set of girl dolls’ patterns consists of a night-dress, 
chemise and drawers. All three garments are simple but pretty in. 
shape, and in their construction valuable lessons in the art of the 
needle may be pleasantly learned. 

All the dolls’ Sets are in seven sizes for dolls from twelve to 


twenty-four inches tall, 
ee ee 


Figure No. 1:—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 2.) 


Figure No. 1.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque and skirt. The 
basque pattern, which is No. 9565 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is pictured in two views on page 16 of this magazine. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9537 and costs Is. or 25 cents, 
is in-nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is differently represented on its accompanying label. 

The toilette is here 
made of dark green 
velveteen, the severe 
simplicity of its style 
making it eminently - 
desirable for rich and 
heavy-textured fab- 
rics. The skirt is very 
full, and is gauged all 
round at the top and 
sewed to the belt. 
It is of fashionable 
length and _ hangs 
with graceful even- 
ness, a deep hem fin- 
ishing the lower edge. 

The basque is, of 
the style known as 
the “Folly ” bodice 
and may be combine 
with either skirts of 
the kind illustrated 
or with over-draped 
skirts. It is hand- 
somely -fitted by 
double. bust darts, 
narrow under-arm 
gores, side-back gores 
and a center seam; 
all the seams, 
, including the first 
dart seams, being left 
open, and te front 
slashed back of each 
of the second darts 
to form a series of 
square tabs. But- 
tons and _ button- 
holes close the front 
to just below the 
waist-line, and the 
basque falls evenly 
all round, extending 
only: a short depth 
over the hips. A belt 
of ribbon is worn 
about the waist, and | 
tied in a full bow with very long ends over the closing of the basque. 
A standing collar finishes the neck, and the coat sleeves fit closely and 
stylishly and are each trimmed with two buttons on the upper side 
of the wrist. Linen cuffs, a linen choker-collar and a handsome gold 
bar-pin complete the accessories of this stylish costume. 

All varieties of dress goods, particularly silks, veivets, velveteens, 
cloths, flannels, brocaded silks, satins and woolens, make up hand- 
somely in toilettes of this description, and usually a socaraly plain 
finish is preserved. When plain woolens are chosen, velvet ribbons 
or braids may be arranged around or in upright rows upon the skirt. 
For indoor dressy wear, lace will be the preferred lingerie. 

The bonnet, a “ granny” shape covered with velvet, has a full brim- 
facing of silk. It is stylishly trimmed with a full drapery of velvet and 
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Figure No. 2.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Ilustration see Page 8.) 
Frieure No, 2.—This illustrates a Ladies’ skirt, over-skirt, and waist 


Lapres’ Dress. 
(For Description see Page 14.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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with peasant bodice, The pattern to the waist with bodice, whic 
is No. 9568 and costs 1s, or 25 cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies fron 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is representer 
in » different combination of materials on page 17 of this Deurnearo 
The patterns to the skirt and over-skirt are each in nine sizes fo 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six: inches, waist measure. The over 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9578 and costs. 1s, or 25 cents, is show: 
with a different style of decoration on page 19. The skirt pattern 
which is No, 8682 and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, is differently por 
trayed on its accompanying label. 
or evening, dancing, reception and dressy wear generally, thi: 
ig an exquisite and graceful toilette. In this instance it is develope 
in Nile-green satin Rhadames and dark green velvet. The skirt i: 
of the round, four-gored style and is of the satin Rhadames. It i 
trimmed at the foot with a side-plaiting of Rhadames turned dow: 
over its seaming. 
The over-skirt is a novelty and has a i full, plain front-drap 
ery that is somewhat suggestive of the housemaid’s or nurse’ 
apron, It is gathered to the belt, and falls over the top of thi 
foot-plaiting. A wid 
band of velvet bor 
ders the lower edg 
and is continued uj 
the sides, being grad 
uated from the lowe 
corners so as to tape 
almost to a point a 
the belt. The back 
drapery is full an 
pully, and falls even 
y with the front 
drapery at the bof 
tom. Its draping i 
made by deep plait 
high up in the sid 
edges axd_ looping 


RY OM 
Png Catena i to va i ig my 
Taree Te center an side 
voy and the side edge 
& of both draperies ar 
N joined as far dow 
< ¥ as the plaits, fallin 
~ loosely and flarin 
YS slightly below, an 
AS Ss heightening the apro 
WS § effect of the front 
. drapery. The edge 
SS of the back-draper 
S are plainly finished. 
SS The waist is 1 
SA lain round styl 


tted by bust dar 
and side and should 
seams, and clésed ¢ 
the back. Upon 
upper part is adjuste 
a side-plaited yok 
portion, the plaits- 
which are quite dee 
—flaring gracefull 
from the neck a 
turning toward th 
center of the fron 
The yoke is ver 
deep, extending b 
, low the bust on th 
waist; and the neck is finished with a band-like collar of velve 
The peasant bodice is a charming feature of the toilette and is pe! 
fect in its fitting, which is made by single bust darts, narrow unde 
arm gores, side-back gores and a curving center seam. It is lace 
at the back, and a lacing is simulated down the center seam ¢ 
the front. The neck is quite low®and square, and the front a0 
back are extended in narrow straps that meet upon the shou'd 
ers in short seams. The edges are plainly finished, The sleeve 
are of the coat shape and are sewed to the waist. They are short 
ened slightly and prettily trimmed at the wrist edge with a full fr 
of creamy lace headed by a full band of the Rhadames; turnit 
down over the band is a cuff ornament of velvet, that shapes a dee 
point at the center of the lower edge. A high ruff of crépe lisse | 
worn at the neck, and a diamond-studded lace-pin is fastened at th 
throat. 

Brocades, velvets, Surahs, cashmeres, nun’s-vailings and embroid 
ered goods of all varieties are handsome for such toilettes. | 
bodice should always be in striking contrast,with the rest of the tail 
ette, unless the litter combine two or more-textures, and then it wl 
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eof the richest goods. The edges may be decorated with large 
“it jewla, or the entire bodice may be beaded. Of course, a nice lining is 
4 pquiste for the bodice. The yoke and sleeves may be of lace net, 
-\ gj so may the front-drapery ; or the latter may be of silk, brocade 
 @ the selected dress fabric and edged with feather or chenille bands 
wawide band of swan’s-down. Sometimes only the lower edge 
wil be garnitured. Auy preferred style of quaint sleeve may be 
vorn, instead of the coat sleeve. 


> as 


Fieurz No. 3.—LADIES'’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 4.) 


| Frourr No. 3.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9559 and costa Is. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirtecn sizes 
fr ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is 
gown in a different combination of materials and with an entirely 
ferent style of decoration on page 8 of this magazine. 
4 Aga visiting, reception or carriage costume, the mode is exquisite 
“dy richness and styl- 
hnesaz, In this in- 
;aance brocaded and 
we velvet and 
ry satin-finished 
a« are employed in 
m formation. The 
hont-gcre of the 
mand walking-skirt 
sof the brocaded vel- 
tet, and is untrimmed 
ie for the narrow 
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box-plaiting of silk 
ts! forms the edge 
imsh for the entire 
‘aart, being eet on un- 
.t the edge. Ex- 
‘weeding forward from 
vach side-back seam , 
sa narrow, straight 
patel of velvet hem- 
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med at its front edge, . 
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to over them and 
we tacked to the 
fron:-gore, the result 
being rich and. ele- 
mot. The deep, puffy 
drapery on the back 
presents a handsome Uji. creas. 
ton‘rast with the flat ly hy 1 Mil} 
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ect of the front and WD Aye : 
aides. It descends to = BQ 
the foot trimming, Jobs 
md its beautiful bou/- . 
‘xt draping is the Side-Front View. 
esult of deep, down- 
ward-turning _plaits 
it the sides and loop- 
ags at the center. 

The basque is exquisite in shape and adjustment. It is short and 
winted between the first darts, shapes a deeper point just back of 
he next dart at each side, and arches high over the hips. Side- 
mok and under-arm goree and a curving center seam perfect the 
Rting, the center seam terminating at the top of an underfolded 
wx-plait, The side-back seams also terminate a little below the 
mist-line, and extra width left on each front edge of the back is 
Fes in two backward-turniny plaits, the back corners of 


side-backs being tacked to the backs. <A shirring, made through 
center of the back skirt, drapes the latter in two handsome, 
tuffent points; and the effect is heightened by a drapery section 
het is shirred through the center and tacked to the center of the 
ack skirt ucderneath, falling in two deep, square tabs below the 
mts, The fronts are overfaced with velvet in vest fashion; and 
nig, faring at their back edges, are simulated with velvet at the 
wrists of the coat sleeves; a enterte ornament decorating the 
Wpper side of each cuff. Buttons and button-holes close the fronts. 
For rich black materials, the mude is especially elegant, ard the 
tout-gore may be of jetted goods, with brilliant results. In such 


~ Fiaurs No. 4.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. 


LADIES’ WRAPPER. 
(For Description see Page 15.) 


event, a jetted vest will be worn or one will be simulated with trim- 
ming on the basque. All varieties of dréss goods, whether silk, 
velvet or wool, will make up stylishly in this way; and the front- 
gore may be plain or trimmed almost to the beJt, aa preferred, 

The bonnet is of velvet. It is richly trimmed with jet ornaments 
and ribbon, and has ribbon ties bowed under the chin. 


— Sin 
FiaguRE No. 4.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 5.) 


The pattern, 
which is No. 9558 and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
may be seen made of other material and with a different decoration 
on pase 9 of this DeLinzator. 
triped dress goods, very thick in texture and showing /risé dots 
between the stripes, was employed for the costume in this instance, 
the materia] and Titan braid forming the garniture. The round walk- 
ing-skirt is trimmed 
at the lower edge with 
' three gathered ruffles 
of the material edged 
bear the bottom with 
a row of Titan braid, 
the upper ruffle be- 
ing set on to form its 
own heading. The 
front-drapery is ar- 
ranged upon the skirt. 
It is fitted by darts at 
the belt and softly 
cross-wrinkled — by 
short rows of shirr- 
ing made high up io 
the back edges. Below 
the shirrings it falls 
loosely and descends 
nearly to the bottom 
of the skirt, its out- 
line belowthe draping 
being somewhat like 

a lousemaid's or 

purse’s apron. The 
loose edges are cut in 
deep scollops that are 
neatly bound with 
braid, this finish ac- 
cording well with the 
thick texture of the 
goods in which the 
garment is developed. 
The back-drapery 
_1g provided by the 

Nits BS (Fa SSE over-dress, which is 
NR Fas CSAS, US in basque style in 

ess AE GR base and is hand- 
somely adjusted by 
double bust darts, nar- 
row under-arm gores, 
side-back seams and 
@ center seam; the 
center and side-back 
seams terniinating at 
the top of under!cld- 

| ed plaits that add 
stylishly to the fulness of the drapery. At the right side the 
drapery falls straight and undraped, while at the ieft side the 
edge is disposed in a deep loop and a cluster of plaits that are 
arranged under the loop. This disposition causes the drapery to fall 
in a deep point at the right side. The bottom of the basque portion 
ig cut in deep scollops and bound to accord with the front-drapery, 
and buttons and button-holes close the front. Three rows of braid 
encircle the wrists of the coat sleeves, and a standing collar finishes 
the neck. A linen standing collar, and sometimes linen cuffs, are 
worn with such costumes. 

Frisé goods of all patterns, also embroidered, chenille-figured and 
brocaded goods of all varieties, are particularly handsome for cos- 
tumes of this etyle; and so also are bison cloths, éricots, Cheviots, 
camel’s-hairs, Irish poplins and velours. Plaitings, ruffles, Hounces, 
fur bands or any preferred garniture may be added to the skirt. If 
a combination of fabrics be desired, the skirt alone or the skirt and 
front-drapery may be in contrast with the over-dress. 

The bonnet is of velvet, handsomely.trimmed) with plumage and 
tied on with ribbons. 
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Figure No. §.—LADIFS’ HOUSE DRESS. 
(For Tustration see Page 6.) 


Fieurs No. 5.—This illustrates a Ladies’ house dress. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9561 and costs .1s, 6d..or 35 cents, is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measur 
and is exhibited in two views, showing a different combination o 
materiels and trimming, on page 7 of this DeLineator. 

The dress is a sumptuous mode, and is here developed in flowered 
cashmere and plain velvet; Surah and ribbon being most effectively 
introduced in the garnitures. The back has a broad cluster of shirr- 
ings at the waist-line, and above and below the shirrings the fulness 
is pressed into box-plaits, which extend to the neck and also to the 
edge of the handsome train. A broad stay secures the shirrings, 
and the plaits are also stayed to a arranged under them in the 
skirt so as to retain them permanently in their folds. Side-gores and 
single buat darts fit the dress superbly, and hooks and loops close 
the fronts to a little below the waist-line, the edges below the clos- 
"ing being seamed together. A standing collar of Surah is at the 

neck, and with it at 
the back is joined a 
very deep, round col- 
lar, that extends 
down the front to the 
end of the closing in 
gracefully graduated 
lapels. The ends of 
the lapels meet the 
tops of wide revers 
ornaments that flare 
gracefully to the foot 
of the dress, the lap- 
els and revers givin 
the fronts above an 
below their meeting 
the appearance of 
being rolled back to 
~ expose a slender vest. 
Between the lapels 
the front at each side 
of the closing is cov- 
ered with Surah 
shirred to form a 
series of small puffs, 
while between the 
revers the space is 
covered with tiny 
ruffles of Surah; the 
lowest ruffle being set 
under the edge and 
continued all about 
the bottom of the 
dress, The revers and 
deep collar are of vel- 
vet, and the result of 
the combination and 
garniture is hand- 
some and elaborate. 
Three full bows of 
wideribbonaretacked 
at intervals down the 
right side seam of the 
dress, and add much 
to the elaborate effect. 

A sinaller bow of rib- 
bon is fastened at the throat, The coat sleeves are gathered to stand 
slightly high at the shoulders and are comfortably fitted to the arma. 
They are each finished at the wrist with a deep, round cuff-facing of 
velvet and a double-edged ruffle of Surah, the narrowly frilled edge 
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9592 
Front View. 
LADIES’ Wrap. 
(For Description see Page 15.) 


turning toward the hand and the wider frill upward. Ruffs of crépe. 


lisse are worn in the neck and sleeves. 

Flowered cashmeres are among the newest fabrics for house 
dresses, and may be obtained in all the leading light and dark 
shades, with flowers in natural hues strewn all over in a most bewil- 
dering yet artistic fashion. Velvet, silk Surah or any pretty contrast- 
ing texture may becombined with them. The mode ig adapted to all 

’ varieties ef fashionable textures, and, if desired, may be entirely of 
one material. The pattern provides a plastron portion for the skirt 
of the front, to be used when notrimming is wanted; and completes 
the vest effect produced by the construction. Only very narrow 
trimminger are desirable on the bottom of the dress, and very often 
the edges will be plainly finished or show only a protective under- 
plaiting arranged so as to be even with the margin. A balayeuse or 
sweeper of lace-edged muslin is always a desirable addition toa 
trained dress, but should not show below the lower edge. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS, 
(For Dlustrations see Page 7.) 


No. 9561.—The beauty of this house dress is exquisitely broug! 
out at Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 6 of this magazine in a combi 
ation of plain velvet and flowered cashmere, with ruffles and pui 
ings of plain Surah and ribbon bows for trimming. | 

A very skilful yet simple method of adjustment is developed | 
the construction of the garment, and three materials, including pla 
and brocaded dress goods and plain velvet, are united in its form 
tion in this instance, the plain goods and the velvet being employ: 
as decorations. A superb Princess adjustment characterizes tl 
front, the edges being curved to a little below the waist-lin 
finished with underfacings and closed with button-holes and buttor 
while below the closing they are joined inaseam. Adjoining tl 
front are side-back portions that curve gracefully into the arms’-ey 
and deepen toward their back edges to accord with the back, whit 
has a graceful train of demi-length and is quite wide, being cut upc 
a fold of the goods and laid in four box-plaits at the neck and shot 
der edges, The ful- 
ness of these plaits is 
drawn into the proper 
space at the waist- 
line by six rows of 
shirring made at in- 
tervals of an_ inch. 
All the shirrings are 
sewed to a fitted stay 
arranged underneath, 
and the possibility 
of disarrangement 
at this point is thus 
obviated. The fulness 
below is creased 
into four box-plaits, 
which are stayed un- 
derneath with’ two 
tapes. There is a 
standing. collar of 
plain goods about the 
neck, and below it at 
the back is a deep, 
round collar of vel- 
vet, which slopes off 
in front of the skoul- 
der seams into long, 
tapering revers that 
extend to the end of 
the closing. Between 
these revers the front 
is faced with plain 
goods, and below 
them a V-shaped fac- 
ing, also of plain goods 
—for which a pattern 
ig given—is applied 
upon the skirt, and 
turning from its edges 
are revers of velvet 
tha, taper off toward 
their tops and meet 
the ends of the waist 
revers. This arrange- 
ment gives the effect 
of having the dress 
open over a vest and petticoat of contrasting color. The distin, 
effect is heightened by the arrangement of velvet ribbons, which : 
each plaited narrowly and sewed at the lower edges of the shirrip 
their free ends being tied in a bow at the end of the closing. 1 
sleeves are beautitully fitted to the arms and are gathered to sta 
high over the shoulders. Plain, round facings of velvet simul 
cuffs at the wrists and complete them in harmony with the gene 
elfect of the garment. 

Very rich effects are sometimes developed in dresses of t 
style, and an instance of this fact is afforded in one that has the v 
and skirt facing of cherry velvet, the revers and the cuff facit 
of the same, and dark blue wool goods embroidered all over 
crescents with cherry silk for the dress proper. Another dress is 
cashmere in a plain gray tint, and the revers and cuff facings are ¥ 
vet of the same shade, while the facings are garnet Surah, ther 
bons being also garnet. Of course, the skirt facings may be omit! 
and any style of decoration admired may be added, but they are 
easily arranged and so effective that they will in most instanccs 
retained. 

We have pattern No. 9561 in thirteen sizes for ladies from tw 
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LADIES’. WRAP. 
(For Description see Page 15.) 


ect to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
twill require eleven yards and a-half of material twenty-two 
-swide, or five yards and an-eighth forty-eight inches wide. 
-Yy make it as represented, needs ten yards and three-fourths of bro- 
goods twenty-two inches wide, together with one yard of 
insik and one yard and an-eighth of plain velvet, each twenty 
eswide, Price of pattern, ls. 6d. or 35 cents, 


ee 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 8.) 


ed in its construction, 
i the addition of jet 
peenaterie for extran- 
oxi garniture, 
Plain dress 


vation, With charming 
~. The skirt has its 
dation formed in the 
raling walking shape, 
ia three gores for the 


eth is opened at the 
tr for a placket and 
gibered at each side of 
opening, while the 
are smoothly fitted 
ars, Upon the side- 
Presa little back of the 
pxx joining them to the 

-vore, are fatly sewed 
ke tack edges of velvet 
mcs which are cut in 
yt scollops at their front 
me These panels ex- 
ti che full depth of the 
"and each has a hip 

in tts upper portion. 
pun panel of the dress 
fs which also has a 

42 ts upper portion 
Misturned under for a 
‘tatits front edge, over- 
® the back edge of the 
‘et portion and is itself 
Wed at its back edge 
& the side-back skirt 
tn Along the overlap- 
tz edge of this panel vel- 
{ buttons and button- 
ls simulated with the 


Lapres’ Wrap. 
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then curving upward over the hips and deepening again toward the’ 
back. Under-arm gores, side-back seams and a curving center seam 
complete the means of adjustment, and the center and side-back 
seams terminate below the waist-line at the top of extra widths that 
are underfolded to form two hox-plaits, which are double at their 
outer and single at their inner folds, The skirt of the back is hand- 
somely draped by a lengthwise shirring, made through its cen- 
ter, giving it a double-pointed effect. Beneath the back skirt is 
adjusted an ornamental piece, which is oblong in shape and is shirred 
through its center; it 1s placed beneath the drapery of the back, 
with the shirrings together, and sewed through the latter, a stay of 
tape or lining goods being added to strengthen the joining. The 
ends of tke added section fall with a square effect, and the points 
are tacked over them near their front edges, through the edges of 
the side-backs. Cuff fac- 
ings of velvet, having 
notches cut from them 
at the outside, finish the 
beautifully fitted sleeves; 
and a high collar, also of 
velvet, lends a stylish com- 
pletion to the necx. Upon 
the front a vest or plas- 
tron is outlined by but- 
tons and simulated but- 
ton-holes, which extend 
from the tops of the shoul- 
der seams along the line of 
> the first bust darts to the 
lower edge, their addition 
imparting a novel feature 
to the costume, 

Both panels are included 
in the pattern, and, while 
the selection of contrast- 
ing goods for the scolloped 
ones is very effective in 
its results, one material 
may, if preferred, be used - 
throughout. Sometimes 
the front-gore will be 
overlaid between the pan- 
els with a jetted or steel 
embroidered éablier or 
covered with ruffles of 
lace or plaitings of the 
goods. Lace or passemen- 
terie may be added to the 
waist and sieeves in any 
fashion admired, and so 
may any other garniture 
preferred. For very dressy 
wear, the sleeves may be 
made of lace and the front 
may be cut out syuare or 
in heart shape. 

We have pattern No. 
9559 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twesty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
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Back View. 


tz goods are arranged . ‘measure. To make the 
d apparently hold it in costume for a lady of me- 
Buon, though this is dium size, will require 
tually accomplished by twelve vards and three- 
ans of a tacking here eighths of plain material 
fl there, the velvet _and one yard and a-fourth 
Pls being also tacked Laprss’ Frouv. of contrasting goods twen- 


a : = scollop. 
ra is dee 
f full, bene gathered 
ie top and having three downward-turning plaits folded in 
sde below the hip. It is sewed for its entire depth into the side- 
tk skirt seams, and both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same 
A tape is fastened at one end to the belt at the center of the 
and at the other to the drapery lower down, two tackings 
8 made to the drapery between the ends to perfect the bouffant 
stoent Tapes or elastic straps, fastened beneath tie side-back 
Sof the skirt, hold it as Aoaaly to the figure in front as may be 
becoming. A narrow box-plaiting of tle material forms the 


tnmming. 
basque is very stylish in general effect. It closes in front 
batton-holes and buttons, the right side being hemmed and the 
‘nderfaced ; and below the closing it is cut to form a point of 
erate depth. There are two bust darts in each side of the front, 
bck of the first darts it is more deeply pointed, its lower edge 


(For Description see Page 16.) 


ty-two inches wide, or five 
yards and three-fourths of 
the one and one yard and 
an-eighth of the other forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 


ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 
———_—__—_—_— > -—-—__ ———- 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Mlustrations see Page 9.) 


No. 9558,—At Ladies’ figure No. 4 on page 5 of this magazine, 
this costume is illustrated in striped dress goods sprinkled with /risé 
dots, ruffles of the goods and Titan braid forming the trimming. 

The garment is constructed in a style that promises to be very 
popular, as it develops well in the brotaded velvet and wool goods 
at present so fashionable, as well as in textures of uniform weave 
or coloring. Fancy dress goods are here made_up, and plaitings of 
the same, silk braid and buttons constitute the garnitures. All the 
most practical and attractive features are united in the skirt, which 


44 


is of the fashionable round walking shape and comprises three gores 
for the frout and sides and a full breadti. for the back. Darts fit the 
gores -smoothly, and gathers draw the breadth into the requisite 
space at each side of the placket opening. Three rows of finely 
laid knife-plaiting trim the lower edge stylishly, the upper plaiting 
being set on to form its own heading. Upon the gores is adjusted 
a deep tablier-drapery, which is fitted by darts and raised at each 
side by a short row of shirring made a little below the top. These 
shirrings cross-wrinkle the drapery becomingly, and the side edges 
are included to a little be- 
low them in the side-back 
skirt seams, the free edges 
being cut in scollops and 
bound with silk _ braid. 
This drapery is sewed 
with the skirt to the belt, 
and tapes are fastened un- 
der the side-back seams 
and tied together to regu- 
late the closeness of the 
skirt to the figure. 

The over-dress has a 
basque front and a polo-, 
naise back, the latter por- 
tion being draped in a 
novel and graceful fashion. 
The basque portion is fit- 
ted by double bust darts 
and under-arm gores, and 
closes with button-holes 
and buttons; the riglit.side 
being hemmed and the 
left underfaced. Side- 
back seams and a curving 
center seam fit the back, 
and all three of them ter- 
minate a little below the 
waist-line, the fulness for 
‘the polonaise-drapery be- 
ing allowed below them and underfolded to form two box-plaits upon 
the outside, which are single at their inner and double at their outer 
folds. The drapery is deep and square in its original form, but is 
given a pointed effect at the right side by means of three overlap- 

ing, upward-turning plaits folded in the left side even with the 

ower edge, and a deep loop tacked at the lower edge of the adjoin- 
ing basque portion; the loop falling over and concealing the plaits, 
which are sewed to the drapery under the loop. A tacking is made 
through this loop to 
the skirt, and the low- 
er edges of the basque 
portions are cut in 
scollops matching 
those of the front- 
drapery and bound 
with braid. Braid is 
applied to simulate 
cuffsupon the wrists 
of the beautifully fit- 
ted coat sleeves, and 
below it a row of 
three buttons is placed 
in front of the out- 
side seam. A stand- 
ing collar finishes the 
neck. 

It is simply a mat- 
ter of individual taste 
whether the basque 
and front-drapery be 
scolloped or other- 
wise finished, the out- 


Front View, lines of the scollops 
LaprEs’ Coat. being merely indicat- 
(For Description see Page 16.) ed and not cut in the 


pattern. Braid in any 
variety may be ap- 
plied to suit the fancy. Fur, plush, velvet, etc., applied in bands of 
medium width, are also stylish decorations. Sometimes the foot 
trimming consists of as many as five rows of plaiting or of narrow, 
shirred ruffles closely overlapping each other. 

We have pattern No. 9558 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume 
for a lady of medium size, will require eleven yards and seven- 
eighths of material twenty-two inches wide, or six yards forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of pattern, ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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Lapres’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 16.) 
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LADIES' DRESS. | 
(For Llustrations see Page 10.) 


No. 9591.—Dresses of this style are much admired and are mar 
of various fabrics that might, perhaps, be considered too gay f 
street wear but are in good taste for the house. Plain suit goo 
are represented in the present instance, and bands of velvet in 
darker color form a rich but simple decoration. The body exten 
some distance below the waist-line and is fitted as perfectly 
a Jersey means | 
double bust darts, unde 
arm gores, side-back sean 
and a center seam, all ti 
back seams springing o 
to give as much fulness. 
may be required by 
style of the fournure. 1 
the lower part is joins 
the skirt. The latter 
composed of four straig! 
breadths, which, after b 
ing joined together, a 
turned under for a bem 
the lower edge and shirr 
four times at the top, 
interval of three-four 
of an mch being left 
tween every two re 
and each shirring bei 
made in tuck fashion, wi 
the tiny seam thus form 
upon the inside. Aft 
the shirrings are dray 
to the proper size, t 
skirt issewed to the wai 
with the latter extendi 
sufficiently under it to for 
a stay for the shirring a 
with the correspondi 
centers together. The placket opening for the skirt is finished 
the left side-front seam, a lap being sewed to the back edge and 
facing to the front; and the top of the front-breadth, between t 
end of the closing and this seam, is not sewed to the waist, b 
instead, is provided with an underfacing to stay its shirred porti¢ 
a hook and eye fastening it to position at the top of the plack 


‘The effect of this method of arrangement is-particularly attracti 


the shirrings being quite ornamental and more becoming to af 
figure than when 
taken in the ordinary 
manner. Two broad 
bands of the velvet 
trim the skirt above 
the hem. Buttons and 
button-holes close the 
front. of the waist, 
the right side being 
hemmed and the left -. 
underfaced ; and upon 
each side of the front 
back of the closing is 
a band of velvet, that 
begins at the shoul- 
der seam where it is 
about two _ inches 
wide, and extends to 
the top of the skirt, 
where it is sloped off 
very narrowly. Bands 
of velvet form shal- 
low cuff-facings upon 
the wrists of the 
pretty coat sleeves, 
and a high standing 
collar of the dress’, 
goods finishes the 
neck of the garment. 
Cashmeres and merinoes in warm colors, fancy and plain flann 
and all sorts of seasonable dress goods will be chosen for dresses 
this description. Ruffles or box-plaitings may trim the skirt, if desire 
but braids, bands of contrasting color or a plain hem will often 
preferred. When plain or brocaded silk or satin is selected for dev 
opment in this way, a plain finish will usually be adopted. 1 
sleeves may be shortenedy and the neck cut out, when desir 
We have pattern No.(9591im thirteen sizes for ladies from twi 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medi 


LapiEs’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 16.) 
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a, it will require seven yards and five-eighths of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or three yards and a-half forty-eight inches wide. 
' Price of pattern, ls. 6d. or 35 cents. | 
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~, LADIES’ WRAPPER. 
(For Illustrations see Page 11.) 
No, 9569.—It would seem impossible to devise a prettier or more 
graceful négligé than 
the wrapper here rep- 
resented, uniting as it 
does the quaintness 
of the Mother-Hub- 
bard: with the ele- 
gance of the Watteau. 
In this instance it is 
made of Kursheedt’s 
Standard all-over em- 
broidered cashmere, 
the design showing 
Miniature acorns and 
| oak-leaves in cardinal 
silk upon a dark green 
{ ground. Tke upper 
{ portion of the front is 
' in yoke shape, and 
| upon each side the 
corresponding lower 
ortion is adjusted 
| in Mother-Hubbard 
fashion, the top being 
turned in for a finish 
and three rows of 
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eee shirring made about 
Lapres’ DOUBLE—BREASTED COAT. a quarter of an inch 
(For Description see Page 17.) apart. These sbirr- 


ings terminate a little 
_ in front of the arms’- 
ge, and the front edges of the corresponding yoke and lower por- 
boos are tarned under for a hem at the right side and underfaced at 
the left, the closing being made with buttou-holes and buttons. Side- 
back seams and a curving center seam, the latter terminating below 
the waist-line, fit the back finely; and over the center is adjusted a 
Wattean portion, which, after being appropriately narrowed off 
foward the top, has its edges joined in a seam upon tbe inside from 


fe top to some distance below the waist-line, and is then laid ina 


dxble box-plait and adjusted to overlie the wrapper to the end of 
fecenter seam. Below this point the edges of the Watteau por- 
fens are joined to the corresponding back edges of the wrapper, and 
ts fulness falls in gracefully with that of the back proper. The 
wrapper is of graceful 
waking depth, and itslow- 
x edge is finished with 
wo fine knife-plaitings of 
ak the upper one being 
eon to form its own 
kading. Each of the styl- 
ihly shaped coat sleeves 
' trimmed with two sim- 
ar plaitings, and the high 
tanding collar is concealed 
y two standing knife- 
tiitinzs the lower one 
einz stitched far enough 
fon its lower edge to 
7 its own finish. 

Distinguished features 
(this wrapper are the 
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of material twenty-two inches wide, or seven yards thirty-six 
inches wide. If gonds forty-eight inches wide be selected, then 
four yards and a-half will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. 6d. or 35 


cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 12.) 


No, 9592.—This wrap is fashioned with a gracefully close adjust- 
ment to the figure, 
and has the full, dol- 
man-like sieeves that 
are so very effective 
in association with 
such an adjustment. 
Plaid cloth showing 
an indistinet pattern 
was chosen for the 
varment in the pres- 
ent instance. and ma- 
chine-stit:hing forms 
the trimming. The 
fronts close _ their 
depth with button- 
holes and _ buttons, 
the right side being 
hemmed and the left 
underfaced; and in 
each side are a bust 
dart and an under- 
arm dart, while a 
curving center seam 
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and finely propor- , 

tioned side seams | Jobb 

give the back a gu- Back View. 

perb contour. The Laprxs’ DouBLE-BREASTED Coat. 


center seam termin- 
ates a little below the 
waist-line, and below 
it is allowed considerable extra width, which is underfolded in a 
triple box-plait. Each sleeve is formed of a single section, which 
flares in cape fashion from the throat and has a single dart upon 
each shoulder, its back edge sewing into the shoulder seam and below 
it to the back, its lower portion, which is gradually narrowed off, 
being folded up underneath and sewed to the arm's-eye edge of the 
front. In the underfolded portion two darts are taken to remove 
all unnecessary fulnees, and the effect of the entire arrangement is 
especially becoming and recherché. There is a high rolling collar 
about the neck, and its edges, as well as the sleeve or cape edges, 
are finished with double lines of stitching. A hem or underfacing 
completes the lower edge, two rows of stitching holding it in place. 

All kinds of cloakings, 
cloths, heavy camel’s-hairs 
and plain and striped flan- 
nels are made up _ into: 
wraps of this style, and 
fur, braid, bands of pola- 
rian and Astrakhan cloth, 
etc., are applied as deco- 
ration upon fabrics that 
invite their use, Gay or 
sober linings may be added 
whenever additional 
warmth is necessary or a 
neat finish is desirable. A 
wrap of dark green cloth 
has the neck and the sleeve 
edges bordered with beaver 
fur, and its sleeves, wher 


(For Description see Page 17.) 
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tubination of the yoke “ open, display a lining of 

feat with the Watteau 95 cardinal satin. 

sex and the breadth of iow? | Back View. We have pattern No. 

be ie atteau Eres, which Lapigs' Basque. ike in Nat Nahe i 
) enturely across rom twenty-eight or- 
back at the neck and | | (For Description see Page 17.) ty-sixinches, bust measure. 


tws in with the tops of 
shoulder seams. ‘ With such a wrapper as we have described 
le plaitings might be of cardinal to match the embroidery or green 
the same shade as the cashmere, or they might unite the two 
Bors, Of course, any other style of decoration preferred might 
@ applied instead, with an equally becoming effect. The lower 
de; will often be left untrimmed. | 
We have pattern No. 9569 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
f-tight to forty-eight inches, bust measure. To make the garment 
@ slady of medium size, will require nine yards and five-eighths 


For a lady of medium size, 
it needs eight yards of material twenty-two inches wide, or four yards 
forty-eight inches wide. If material fifty-four inches wide be 
selected, then three yards and five-eighths will suffice. Prioe of 


pattern, ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 
——————_-+—»—___—— 


LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Diustrations see Page 13.) 
No. 9581.—The style of this wrap is simple but distinguished 


16 


and is especially adapted to the large brocades and figured foods 
that develop best in designs having but few seams introduced. 
Fancy cloth was choeen for the garment in this instance, and fringe 
and fancv cord-ornaments form the trimming. The fronts close to 
the waist-line with frog ornaments, the right side being hemmed 
and the left underfaced; and hooks and loops are added if consider- 
ed necessary. The lower edges decrease steadily in depth with an 
upward curve toward the sides, and the back has a curving center 
seam and is of neacly uniform depth all the way across, the only de- 
parture from a straight line being the slight increase of depth neces- 
sary where the outline 
merges into that of the 
fronts at the siacs. Hach 
half of the back is widened 
to form the corresponding 
sleeve-portion, which is 
given the high dolman 
curve over the shoulder 
by gathering it across the 
top, carrying the seam 
joining it to the front for 
some distance back of the . 
shoulder seam arid termin- 
ating the seam in dart fash- 
ion. About the hand the 
sleeve is folded up in man- 
darin fashion, its inner 
edges being:curved to per- 
mit an easy movement of 
the arm and joined in a 
seam. Fringe borders the 
sleeves and lower edges of 
the wrap and is also sewed 
inside the high standing 
collar, which it overhangs. 

All varieties of cloakings and wrap goods in vogue, including 
plushes and velvets both plain and fancy and in all fashionable 
colors, are suitable for such wraps; and fringe will bea favorite trim- 
ming, although fur and feather bands, ruchings of silk and passemen- 
terie are equally stylish. A wrap of this shape, made of black velvet 
having red roses brocaded upon it, is trimmed with black lynx fur 
and passementerie clasps. Another, of wool goods having Pompeian 
red figures woven upon a gray ground, has chenille fringe in which 
the two colors are united for its decoration. __ 

We have pattern No. 9581 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, it will gL Red D> 
require three yards and Wty, 
three-fourths. of goods 
twenty-two inches wide, 
or one yard and seven- 
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eighths either forty-eight Vi i Ps * 
or fifty-four inches wide. Se\\ Se WV lige 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or SEIN) ‘ a 
30 cents, RANTS } ‘% 
LADIES’ FICHU. "ee fs | ae 
(For Illustrations see Page 18.) Sle s : . 


No. 9570.—This dainty 
article possesses all the re- 
quisites necessary to gen- 
eral acceptance, being 
equally adapted to wear 
at the breakfast table, in 
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the boudoir or at the even- aM 23 

ing festivity; the fabric 9585 

selected for its construc- 
Front View. 


tion entirely controlling 
its uses. Pale blue Surah 
silk was chosen for it in 
the present instance, and 
creainy lace forms the trim- 


THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ 
(For Description see Page 18.) 


ea ee OE ee 
Sometimes the collar portion will be of velvet or Surah in higt 
relief colora, and the surplice sections will be of lace net, erépe d. 
Chine or other ee textures. A stylish tichu to wear wit} 
a black dress has the cullar portion of velvet and the surplice sec. 
tions of jetted net over ruby satin. A bow of velvet ribbon of th 
bright hue is fastened where the ends cross. One for mournin; 
wear is of crape and the edges are plainly finished, a dull jet bar-pit 
concealing the waist-line shirrings, 

Pattern No, 9570 is in one size, and, for a fichu like it, wil 
require seven-eighths of a yard of material twenty-two inche 

wide. Prive of pattern 
5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ COAT. | 
(For Dlustrations see Page 14 


No. 9595.—The stylisl 
adjustment of this coa 
is attained in a manne 
that is becoming to al 
most all figures and ver 
improving in its effec 
upon many. Fur beave 
was cliosen for the ga: 
ment in this instance, an 
the only decorations adde 
are the hammered mets 
buttons resembling ol 
coins. The fronts lap i 
double-breasted —_fashio 
and close for their enti 
depth with button-hole 
and buttons, a row of bu 
| tons being also placed uno 
the overlapping side in conformance with the requirements of tk 
double-breasted effect. Although no darts are taken in the front, 
is inclined gracefully to the figure by the shaping of the side seam 
and the back is beautifully proportioned by a curving center sear 
side-back seams and narrow under-arm gores, All the back seams ai 
sprung out below the waist-line to give all the width necessitated t 

e prevailing style of drapery without the introduction of plait 
laps or other means, and this provision is counted among the mo 
fashionable features of the mode. The garment is of medium dept 


and all its edges are plainly finished. A high rolling collar complet 
the neck, and the sleev 


are finely fitted in thea 
cepted coat shape and fi 
ished with the plainne 
characterizing the remail 
der of the garment. 

All kinds of cloths ar 
coatings are made up 
this way, beavers and m. 
telassé goods with a fan 
back being much like 
The coilar may be cut fro 
fur, velvet, plush, Astra 
han or polarian cloth, a 
the sleeves may have ct 
facings to match. Braid 
a fashionable decorati 
for these goods and al 
for all other varieties | 
wool fabric¢s, but no trit 
ming of any kind is nece 
sitated by the style of t! 
garment, though any b 
coming selection or 4 
rangement ix permissib. 

e have pattern N 
9595 in thirteen sizes f 
ladies from twenty-eig 
to forty-six inches, bu 
measure. For a lady 
medium size, it will require four yards and an-eighth of materi 
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Basque. 


Back View. 


Lapries’ SHort Sack NiGHT-WRAPPER. 
(For Deseription see Page 18.) 


ming. The collar portion is in sailor shape and is quite deep. It ex- 
tends only to the shoulders, where it meets the surplice-like sections, 
which, before being joined, are each shirred across the top to draw 
them into the width of the corresponding edges of the collar, Each 
surplice section is again shirred into a narrow width at the waist- 
line, where the two are crossed, while below the waist-line they fall 
m short points, All the edges are bordered with lace. 

The entire effect of this fichu is very becoming and dressy, and 
such an accessory is very improving to a slender figure, the fulness 
of the surpliee sections adding a look of roundness and grace. 


twenty-two inches wide, or one yard and seven-eighths forty-eig 
inches wide. If goods fifty-four inches wide be chosen, then 0! 
yard and three-fourths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. ori 


cents. 


LADIES’ COAT. 
For Dlustrations see Page 14.) 
No. 9556.—This coat is shaped in a particularly becoming manne 


cal de front being a little deeper than the back, and the closing a 
‘sp wade diagonally with quite a broad overlap at the top and a gradu 
;-{ decrease of width toward the lower edge, where a slightly pointed 
.. dectisgiven, Although no darts are taken in the front, the side 
‘ ) game are curved to give a clinging effect that serves to display to 
~ | the best advantage the graces of the figure. Side-back seams and a 
.. | curving center seam fit the back beautifully, and the center seam 
terminates a little below the waist-line at the top of narrow exten- 
"rq sons arranged in regular coat fashion, that upon the left side being 
wmed under for a hem and lapped over that upon the right. Ex- 
J wasions are also allowed 
spon the edges of each 
sde-back seam at the same 
distance below the waist- 
ine and these, after being 
jmed together at their 
comesponding edges, are 
wraoged in & shallow coat- 
. J plit turning forward un- 
- \ demeath at each side. By 
' 4 meang of these plaits and 
_ | We opening at the center 
.4 af the spring necessary 
for the perfect adjustment 
.;4 a the coat over any style 
q cldrapery is assured. Cor- 
. §doroy ig the material em- 
_#pbyed for the gsrment in 
- (thi instance, and pocket- 
-f be of the same are sewed 
-. f wen the sides and turned 
$m over their own 
_, $eans; itis merely a ques- 
too of personal prefer- 
exe whether openings for 
__ §pockets are made beneath 
. - Flhese laps or nut. The buttons used in closing are of metal colored 
. 421 shaped to resemble antique coins, and two similar buttons are 
» spaced at the tops of the plaits in the back. Two buttons also orna- 
ent the upper side of each sleeve. No fulness beyond that neces- 
. fairy for an easy adjustment is allowed in sewing the sleeve in, but 
pow fit is maintained for the entire length of the arm. The collar 
#0 the high rolling shape, and affords a comfortable as well as styl- 
0 completion for the neck. 
Sone new samples of corduroy show a very heavy rep, with a 
mtled or snow-tlake effect in the coloring. These are much ad- 
-, Bred for young ladies. The pattern is, however, just as well 
, ped to velvets, plushes, coatings and cloakings of all kinds as to 
! fabric in which it is developed in 
4 present instance. A plain finish is 
. Pealy preferred for such coats, al- 
-pogh binding or machine-stitching 
ay be adopted when cloths are used. 
We have pattern No. 9556 in thir- 
a sizes for ladies from twenty-eight 
) forty-six inches, bust measure. For 
~ $y of medium size, it requires four 
prs of material twenty-two inches 
- #0, or one yard and seven-eighths 
_ Wy-eight inches wide. If goods fifty- 
; Per inches wide be selected, then one 
_-Prland five-eighths will suffice. Price 
. W pattern, 1a. 3d. or 30 cents. 
| 
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. (DIE) DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. 
: (For Iustrations see Page 15.) 


-.}No. $566.—Double-breasted coats of 
@tum depth are among the most fash- 
le wraps of the season, and one of 
ding favorites is shown in these 
rings. It is here made up in 
¥ cloth and finished with machine- : 
‘aing and buttons. The fronts turn 
in lapels at the top and below the lapels lap broadly, the 
ing curved and the closing made with button-holes and 
A row of buttons is added to the overlapping side, and a 
e bust dart and an under-arm dart are taken up in each side, 
le at the back are side-back seams and acenter seam. The center 
terminates a little below the waist-line, and upon the edges 
~oW i, are allowed narrow extensions that lap from the left side 
erthe right in the accepted fashion. A single row of stitching 
“sible along the lapels and front, and about the bottom of the 
a and also along the overlap. A curved pocket-opening is made 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 18865. 


LapDigs’ WAIST, WITH PEASANT BODICE. 
(For Description see Page 18.) 


Lapizs’ FRENCH SLEEVE. 
(For Description see Page 19.) 
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below the hip in each side, and this is also finished with stitching 
and stayed at the ends by triangular ornaments of silk. In sewing 
in the sleeve, a little fulness is beld in over the top of the arm; and, 
in finishing the wrist, the lower edge is rounded otf toward the out- 
side and a line of stitching is made about the edges, two buttons 
being placed upon the upper side. The collar is in the high rolling 
pe and is finished with stitching to accord with the remainder 
of the garment. ° 
There is no variety of coating or cloth that does not conform 
stylishly to this mode. Soft fur beavers in seal and golden brown 
dark blues, grays an 
greens are in high favor, 
and so are cloths having 
furry barks in bright color 
with a checked, bair-line 
or matelassé surface. Pola- 
rian is much liked for 
trimming and for entire 
coata, r bands on the 
wrists and a fur collar are 
always in good taste, but, 
unless the wearer be alight 
in stature, none except 
very simple trimming is 
advisable upon the lower 
edge. 
We have pattern No. 
' 9566 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of 
medium size, it requires 
four yards and_three- 
eighths of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, or two 
yards and an-vighth forty- 
eight inches wide. If material fifty-four incher wide be selected, 
then one yard and seven-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Mlustrations see Page 15.) 


Ng. 9560.—This basque is constructed in a style that adapts it to 
combination with skirts that are gathered in full about the waist and 
also to those that have bouffant draperies adjusted upon them. It 
ig made of dress goods in the present instance, and closes in front 
with button-holes and buttons, the right side being hemmed and the 

left underfaced; and it is fitted by 
double bust darts, under-arm _ gorea, 
side-back seams and acenter seam. The 
center and side-back seams terminate 
just at the waist-line, and below them 
a full spring is introduced by underfold- 
ing broad extra widths so as to form 
two double box-plaits npon the outside 
between two pair of overlapping side- 
plaits. These plaits fall out of their 
folds sufficiently to accord with any 
style of tournure, and their arrangement 
precludes the possibility of wrinkling or 
drawing about the hips or over the drap- 
ery. The lower outline is deepened 
slightly toward the back, and the edge 
shows two rows of machine-stitching. 
An easy adjustment. characterizes the 
beautifully shaped sleeve, and two rows 
of stitching, made some distance from 
the wrist, outline a deep, round cuff, 
three buttons forming a line upon the 
upper side in front of the outside seam. 
A high standing collar, also machine- 
stitched, completes the neck. 

A finish even simpler than that shown 
in the present instance will often be 
preferred for dress-bodies of this style, though there is no reason 
why the most elaborate garnitures in vogue should not be applied 
if admired. The neck may be cut out and the sleeves shortened to 
any hid te preferred, such changes being, of course, only adapted to 
the bodies of dressy toilettes. 

We have pattern No. 9560 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it will require three yards and seven-eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or one yard and three-fourths forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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No. 9565.—The effec 


and becoming manner. 


with tiny bells. Some- 
times for ordinary 
wear ‘the tabs will be 
shirred and a drop 
ornament or a braid 
plaque will be placed 
at the extremity. 
When allowed to fall 
plainly, they will 
sometimes be braided, 
underlaid with lace 
or otherwise deco- 
rated. Very often 
the lining will be of 
contrasting color. The 
mode is adapted to all 
kinds of dress goods, 
and is one of the 
reigning fashions of 
the season. A Jersey 
eash or ribbon girdle 
is often knotted about 
the waist, with ef- 
fective results. 

We have pattern 
No. 9565 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. For a lad 
of medium size, it 
will require two yards 
and a-half of material 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or one yard 


and a-fourth forty-eight inches wide. 


cents. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 16.) 


t of this basque in combination with a full, 
round walking-skirt may be seen by referring to Ladies’ figure No. 
1 on page 2 of this issue. 

The style is one that is excellently adapted to association with 
full, round walking-skirts and with those having high bouffant dr 
eries, It is sometimes called the “ Folly” bedice, on account of 
many tabs in which its lower edge falls. 
used for it in the present instance, and the lace in the sleeves is the 
only garniture adied. The fronts close from the throat to a very 
short distance below the waist-line with button-holes and buttons, 
the right side being hemmed and the left underfaced; and in each 
side are two bust darts, which, with under-arm gorea, side-back 
seams and a curving center seam, perform the fitting in a stylish 
The widths of the center and side-back 
portions and the under-arm gores are about even, and the seams 
of all these portions terminate a little below the waist-line, allowing 
the lower parts to fallin short taba, The fronts are cut into corre- 
sponding tabe, and all the tabs are finished by Sang neatly lined. 
The sleeves are cut in similar but smaller tabs an 
with ruffles of lace. A high standing collar finishes the neck. 

When a basque of this description is made up as part of a “ Folly” 
costume, the skirt tabs will be shirred into narrow 
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Right Side-Front View. 
Lapigs’ WaLEINe SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 19.) 
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LADIES' SHORT SACK NIGHT-WRAPPER. 


entirely comfortable. 


s of this description. 
Kursheedt's Standard lace tucking and 
lace edging for ttimming. The construction is, as the title signi- 
fies, in sack style, the only seams introduced in the adjustment 
beiug those upon the shoulders and at the sides. The fronts are 
turned under for hems and closed invisibly, and each side is faced 
for some distance back of the front edge with lace tucking, the 
material being cut away from beneath the openwork or not, as 
preferred. The upper part of the back is faced in deep pointed out- 
hne with lace tucking, which is even at the shoulders with the fac- 
ings on the front. A band of the decorative fabric is carried about 
the bottom of the garment, and the lower edge is bordered with 
embroidery. The sleeves are in coat shape and loose enough to be 
They are completed with cuff facings of lace 
tucking bordered at the lower edge with lace edging, and the narrow 


(For Iluetrations see Page 16.) 


No. 9585.—Convenience and utility are absolute necessities of a 
garment of this description, but, while they are fully secured in the 
wrapper here pictured, there is also illustrated a neatness of outline 
and construction that are sure to be favorably considered by those 
who are looking for desi 
here made of muslin, wi 


Plain dress goods were 


are underlaid 


points and tipped 
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Price of pattern, Is. or 25 


The wrapper is 


a ee te ee eee 


bias collar or band about the neck is likewise bordered with ed 
Night-wrappers of this kind may be made of any material admi 
Invalids will often have them made of flannel or mere and trimme 
with cotton or woolen lace. Pongees and raw silks are also liked an 
permit of any pretty iturea, Lace tucking and embroidered web 
bing, with edgings of lace or embroidery, are always in good taste 
e have pattern No. 9585 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium siz 
it will require two yards and three-eighths of material thirty-si: 
inches wide, together with one yard and five-eighths of lace tuckin, 
twenty inches wide for trimming. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cent 
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LADIES’ WAIST, WITH PEASANT BODICE. 
(For Minstrations see Page 17.) 


No. 9568.—This waist forms a portion of the costume shown 2 
Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 3, where it is developed in a combina 
tion of Nile-green satin and dark n velvet. 

The mode is one that is especially popular for dressy wear, and } 
adapted to all varieties of lace and dress goods in vogue for suc 
uses, The waist is made of lining goods, and has seams upon th 
shoulders and at the sides and double bust darts in each aide of th 
front; the latter portion being cut on a fold at the center, while tk 
back edges are underfolded for hems and closed with hooks and eye 
The yoke is of 
net and is all in or 
piece, being shape 
so as to render eve 
the customary shou 
der seams unnece 
sary. Ita back edg 
are bias, and it 
laid in plaits turnic 
toward the cent 
These plaits adjust 
to the size of t 
waist at the neck, al 
shallower plaits co 
form ita lower edg 
to the waist, the dep 
being sufficient toe 
tend well under t 
bodice. The low 
edges are sewed flat 
upon the waist, a 
the neck is seam 
with the waist tot 
high standing coll: 
A ruching of lace oo, 
ceals the collar a 
gives the neck a pn 
ty finish. The sleet 
are of lace net and 
the arms closely, { 
not so tightly as 
strain lg delics 
texture. They : 
simply finished at t 
wrists with full pls 
ed ruchings of lace corresponding with that at the neck. 

Velvet was selected for the bodice, which is in t sty 
It is fitted by a curving center-front seam, single bust dal 
under-arm gores, side-back seams and curved closing edges. 1 
front and back are cut out square at the top, leaving only narre 
strap-like extensions, which meet upon the shoulders, where tbh 
are joined in short seama. The closing edges are curved and und 
faced, and the closing is made with silk cord laced through e 
lets. A closing is also simulated in front by the same mes 
The lower edges of the bodice shape deep points at the center 
the front and back and curve high over the hips, and, like the up} 
edges, are plainly finished.. 

Spanish, oriental, Eecurial or any variety of lace net admired 
either black or white may be selected for the yoke and sleeves, a 
the lining may be cut away from beneath the yoke, if desired. q 
bodice may be like the skirt of the toilette or in decided contr 
with it-—for instance, the bodice may be of cherry velvet when ! 
waist is of white oriental net and the skirt is of black silk. A bod 
of dark blue velvet may be worn with light blue skirts. The slee 
may he shortened to any length desired and finished to suit the fall 
Sometimes they will be omitted in favor of short, puffed sleeves. 

We have pattern No. 9568 in thirteen sizes for ladies from tw 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust. measure. For a lady of med 
size, it will require three,yards.and) an-eighth of material tw 
two inches wide for the waist and one yard and a-half in the at 
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FASHIONS FOR 


1 width for the bodice, or one yard and five-eighths of goods forty- 

.| eght inches wide for the waist and three-fourths of a yard in the 

.| ame width for the bodice. As represented, it needs one yard and 
) three-fourths of velvet twenty inches wide for the bodice, and one 

and and seven-eighths of lace net twenty-seven inches wide 
fr the yoke and sleeves, together with seven-eighths of a yard of 
ining thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ FRENCH SLEEVE 
(For Dustrations see Page 17.) 


No. 9587.—The adjective in the title suggests the process of 
wjustment followed in the construction of this sleeve, the shape 

ing in the favorite coat style, with the under side rounded over 

the elbow and curved narrower toward the top, its edges being sprung 

| oct again toward the arm’s-eye to assist in producing an easy fit. 
4 foe upper side ig, of course, wider than the under, and its top is 
crved to arch gracefully over the shoulder. Both seams-are regu- 
ued to permit of an easy motion of the arm, and the lower portion 

.. Nited with sufficient ease to allow of either a linen cuff or a lace 
| nf being worn. Three buttons and simulated button-holes, placed 
4 goo the upper side in front of the outside seam, ornament the sleeve 


prestily, 
( course, the length of the sleeve is a matter regulated entirely 
by the taste of the 
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fal-dreasit may be de- 
cessed to the elbow sivas 
gabove it, while for Peden 
meral wear sleeves fF STER 
neching qaite or N LN \ N N = 
rely to the wrists WSR 
me considered in best ALN YS 
nie Cuff facings, VV YN 
fils of lace or an | NN SS 
tile of garniture ad- NN NW 
‘tired or becoming to NW 
is bands may be ad- NS 
ded to the wrists, \ 
: We have pattern 
i Ro 9587 in three sizes 


i~eleven, thirteen and 
{ifteen inches — the 
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Mentioned, a pair of 
pleves like the pat- 
wil require one 
aod a-fonrth of 
nal twenty-two 
aches wide, or five- 
io of a yard forty-eight inches wide, Price of pattern, 5d. or 
cents, 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Tllastrations see Page 18.) 


i 
' No. 9582.—Skirts with full draperies are so fashionable at the 
Preseot time that every novelty exemplifying these features is hailed 
frit great pleasure by those who delight in modes that. unite the 
of variety with the current expression of taste. This skirt is 
‘ gratfying illustration of these ideas, and is here developed in 
ce goods, with plaitings of the same and bands of velvet as 
TH The skirt proper or foundation consists of three gores 
&da full breadth. The gores have the usual smooth adjustment 
luced by darts about the hips, and the breadth is gathered across 
top. Into the left side-back seam is sewed a short drapery, 
ch is raised at its back edge by two shallow, upturning plaits 
« conformed to the shape of the gores by darts, ita lower edge 
g sloped off forward to a point at its lower front corner, and its 
boot edge extended somewhat in front of the side-front seam, 
sewed to position along the dart seam of the front-gore. 
Beneath the drapery, and far enough above its lower edge to have 
bs joining well concealed, a similar, but deeper and wider drapery 
Bfatly sewed upon the gore, its front edge extending still more 
ee over the front-gore and the edge of the upper drapery being 
keked through its front edge over the top. Orossing the top of the 
per drapery is a ¢ablier-drapery, wide enough to extend entirely 
tas the gores at ita top and slanted off toward the bottom at 
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both sides to form a deep point low down opon the left side of the 
skirt. It is very short at the left side, where it is draped by three 
upward-turning plaits, and much deeper at the right side, where 
six plaits are folded in it. Darts conform the top to the shape of 
the gores, and its side edges are included’in the side-back seams. 
A deep, full breadta forma the back-drapery. Its top is gathered, 
and in each side two groups of downward-turuing plaits are folded, 
there being three plaits in each group and a ebort space allowed 
between the two groups. It is sewed in with the side-back seams 
to a little below the Jower plaits, and several tackings ere made 
through it to the skirt to uphold it in its bouffant position, the posi- 
tion of the tackings being clearly indicated by perforations in the 
pattern. Both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same belt, and 
tapes or elastic straps are fastened beneath the ride-back seams to 
regulate the final adjustment to the figure. Bands of velvet border 
all the free edges of the draperies, and three rowa of narrow box- 
pees trim the bottom of the skirt, the upper row being set on to 

Tm its own gases 

Two materials will often be united in a skirt of this style, the 
manner of dispoeal being regulated entirely by individual taste. A 
skirt entirely of silk has its lower edge trimmed with three little 
shirred ruffles that almort overlap each other. Its draperies are of 
cloth and are plainly finished. Another skirt has ite cloth foundation 
trimmed with a narrow foot-plaiting surmounted by three rows 
of heavy Titan braid, und the latter decoration borders all the edges 
of the drapery. 7 

We have pattern 
No. 9582 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twen- 
ty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. To 
make the garment for 
a lady of medium size, 
will require ten yards 
and three-fourths of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide, or five 
ards and three- 
ourths forty-eigbt 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, ls. 3d. or 
30 cents. | 
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LADIES! OVER- 
SKIRT. 


(For Iustrationa ece this 
Page.) 

No. 9678. — The 
effect of this over- 
skirt aa part of a 
handsome toilette is 
shown at Ladies’ fig- 
ure No. 2 on page 
3 of this magazine, 
where it ia made of 
Nile-green satin, with bands of dark green velvet for trimming. 

The shape is characterized by the long, slightly full front known 
as the ‘‘housemaid’s apron,” and is one of the leading modes of the 
season. It is here developed in plain dress goods, with tinsel braid 
as trimming; and the effect of the glittering garniture on the dark 
fabric is verv attractive. The front is conformed to the figure at 
the top by two rows of scanty shirring made about an inch ap 
and is really a long, straight breadth, as is also the back. The latter 
portion is fully gathered at its upper edge, and is raised at each side 
to about an even depth with the front by means of four downward- 
turning plaits arranged to form two overlapping plaits just below 
the hip, the upper pair being slightly deeper than the lower pair; 
and the front and back are joined together to a little below them’ 
The top is sewed to a belt, and the draping of the back is perfected 
by means of three tapes, two of which are of even length, while the 
third is longer. The longer one is fastened at one end to the belt at 
the center of the back and at the other to the breadth quite low 
down, while between the two extremities it is again tacked three 
times to the over-skirt, lifting it in bouffant na a Each of the 
other tapes is tacked to the belt about midway between the cen- 
ter and the side seams, and is tacked twice to the drapery between. 
Two tapes, sewed beneath each side seam and tied together at their 
corresponding ends, draw the front closely to the figure while 
holding the back within a fashionably narrow space. Triple linea 
of braid border the lower and unattached side edges of the garment, 
those on the front-drapery being continued _to the belt. 

This is a favorite shape)for plaids and large-figured goods, as 
well as for plain fabrics, the draping being so simple and so few seams 
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being introduced that they are well displayed. Fur, broad bands of 
contrasting goods, plain hems or underfacings, parallel lines of ma- 
chine-stitching or any other style of finish or decoration admired 
may be applied to such an over-skirt with good effect; plainness, 
when becoming to the style of the wearer, being as much admired 
as elaboration. It should be remembered, however, that trimming 
judiciously applied is often very improving in its effect. 

We have pattern No. 9578 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of medium size, it will 
require five yards and an-eighth of material twenty-two inches 

_ wide, or two yards and five-eighths forty- 
eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s, or 


cente. 
——— 


LADIES’ APRON. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) e 


No. 9571.—This apron is as pretty as it is 
practical, and is adapted to all materials in 
vogue for such garments. Plain garnet 
satine, and maize-colored percale having 
printed upon it small spheres of - garnet 
broken by triangles of the lighter color, are 
united in the garment in this instance, the 
plain goods being also used as a decoration ; 
and the effect is very tasteful. The apron 
proper is a single section, which is fitted 
to the figure at the waist and conformed 

. to the proper size by three plaits turning 
Saiward at each side. The lower corners 
are rounded off, and the top is sewed to a 
belt. A long, narrow bib, shirred across 
four times a little above its lower edge, is 
adjusted with the upper row of shirring at 
the top of the belt, being sewed to position 
through each row, the length below the 
shirrings falling with a pretty frilled effect. 
The bib is long enough to extend to the 

. neck, where it is again sbirred;. and is 

sewed to a collar that is closed at the back 
with a button-hole and button and slashed 
at the center of the front, the corners of the 
slash being turned down in Piccadilly fash- 
ion. The collar is lined with the plain goods, 
and the upper portion of the bib is faced 
with it, the depth of the facing being indicated by perforations in 
the pattern. The material is usually cnt away from beneath the 
facing. A pretty pocket, also of plain goods, rests upon the right 
side of the apron. It is shirred twice Ee enough from the top to 

-leave a narrow finish, and twice about an inch from the lower edge. 
It is stitched: to position through the lower shirring and at the 
sides, and is bordered at the top and bottom with narrow wash 
lace. Lace also borders all the edges of the apron proper and the 
lower edge of the bib. 

The arrangement of the bib is unique and tasteful, and also very 
becoming Of course, one material may be used for the apron 
throughout, the combination of two adding nothing to the expense, 
however, while contributing to the beauty of the effect. A pocket 
may be placed on 
each side if desired, 
but a single one is 
considered more chic. 
Embroidery, tatting 
or any pretty trim- 
ming of asimple char- 
acter may border the’ 

edges or they may be 

plainly finished. 

Pattern No, 9571 

is in one size, and, 

for an apron like it, 
calls for one yard 
and a-half of figured 
material and _ tbree- 
eighths of a yard of plain goods twenty-two inches wide. Price of 


pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
—_-_____--—- 


MITTEN PATTERN. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


MITTEN PATTERN. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9588,—The material selected for these mittens is stockinet, 
and the process of making is accomplished as follows: Two sec- 
tions, for each of which a pattern is given, the upper portion being 
wider and differing somewhat in shape, are sesined together at 
their adjoining edges. Into the opening left for the purpose is sewed 


(For Description see this Page.) 


‘the thumb, which is compoeed of a single piece that has its 


united in a seam along the tip and inside. Upon the back of th 
hand are made three rows of fancy stitching. 

When inelastic goods are chosen for mittens, an opening, fo 
which provision is made in the pattern, will be made in the fror 
section about where the opening occurs in a glove to permit the fre, 
insertion of the hand. This opening will, of course, be closed wit 
button-holes and buttons. Flexible goods that will not need suc 
an arrangement will. however, be employed when obtainable. Si 
mittens are often made from the legs of dark silk stockings, the fe 

of which are worn out. Good cashme 
stockings may have their best parts utilize 
in the same way. Pieces of Jersey clot 
left from coats make warm and comfor 
able mittens, and so do pieces of beave 
heavy flannel, cloth, chamois, etc., in da 
substantial colors. The pattern is perfo 
ated for different lengths, so that the mak 
can follow ber fancy as to size, whether 
be for a short length (terminating just b 
yond the wrist, for a medium length exten 
ing almost to the elbow, or for the ext 
length that passes well up on the upper pe 
of the arm. 

We have pattern No. 9588 in five siz 
adapted to hands measuring from five to ni 
inches just back of the kuuckles, To ma; 
a pair of mittens of the longest size f 
a lady whose hands measure seven inch 

: as mentioned, will require one yard and a 
eighth of material twenty-four inches wic: 


N or five-eighths uf a yard Gfty-four inch 
. wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents.. ; 
SS LADIES’ AND MISSES’ TAM-O’SHANTE 
SN CAP. ( 
S (For Illustration see this Page.) 


No. 9575.—The effect of this cap a 
adjusted upon the head is shown at Miss. 
figure No, 1 on page 21 of this Detmeat 

The semi-négligé air of the “ Tam O'Sh¢ 
ter’ has an especial charm and ia very |: 
coming to young faces. The mode is by 
developed in plush, with the same and a bunch of quill feathers ; 
its decorations. The crown is composed of a section of cong 
erable depth, which is cut bias, the ends being joined in a seam 4 
the top laid in many close, overlapping plaits, which are caug 
firmly together.at their outer folds and left loose at their inner fo} 
This process brings all the fulness into the narrowest possible sp} 
consistent with a neat adjustment at the center of the crown, 4 
also brings the seam of the ends at the eft side. Shallow ay 
plaits with narrow spaces between them reduce the outer edge 
the size of the band, which is joined at one side and then felle 
the other side over the seam. A double puffing of velvet enti 
conceals the band, and a plush-covered button conceals the tack 


‘of the plaits at the center. The crown is caught down in a sia 


fold at the left side of the center 
of the front, and the quill feath- 
ers are fastened under this fold. 

When the cap is placed upon 
the head, the fulness of the 
crown droops over the band in 
the way thet is most becoming, 
and care should be taken that 
the band is not so large as to 
allow the cap to settle too low 
upon the head. The pattern de- 
velops well in cloth, velvet, Su- 
rah and all kinds of dress goods, 
and caps like it are usually made 
up to accord with, though not 
necessarily to exactly match, | 
either the costume or wrap with which they are to be worn. 
lining of silk and an interlining of crinoline are adjusted so a: 
hold the crown in the manner illustrated when the texture of 
fabric is in itself insufficient. The band is also lined with wi 
and wired at both a eg 

We have pattern No. 9575 in six sizes from twenty and a-ball 
twenty-three inches, head measures. To make the cap for a per 
whose head measures twenty-two inches, will require one yard : 
an-eighth of material twenty-two inches wide, or seven-eighths 


9575 
Laptes’ AND MissEs’ Tam- 
O’SHANTER CaP. 


(For Deecription see this Page.) 


yard forty-eight inches wide, each with one yard and a-fourth of | 


twenty inches wide for lining. Price’ of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents 
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FievrE No. 1.—MISSES’ STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 
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Figure No. 1.—Misses’ Street TormeTTe.—This consists of Misses’ 
Skirt No. 956, price ls. or 25 cents; Coat No. 9584, price 1s. 
or 25 cents; and Cup No. 9575, price 7d. or 15 cents, 


(For Description see this Page.) 


‘ 


WShanter cap. The skirt and coat patterns are in eight sizes for 
hisses from eight to fifteen years of age. The skirt pattern, which 
& No. 9586 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is pictured without decoration 
ou page 30 of this magazine. The coat pattern, which is No. 9584 
ind costs 1s. or 25 cents, is represented in two views on page 28. 
The cap pattern, which is No. 9575 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
=x sizes for ladies and misses whose heads measure from twenty 
ind a-half to twenty-three inches, and is again shown on page 20. 

The skirt is here made of heavy twilled cloth and is trimmed 


STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


about the lower part with three rows of Kursheedt’s Standard plaid 
tinsel braid. It is laid in wide kilt-plaits all around and joined to a 
shallow, smooth-fitting yoke at the top; the plaits being well 


Fieurr No, 1.—This illustrates a Misses’ skirt and coat, and a Tam- 


pressed and stayed by, tapes tacked to them underneath. 
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Figure No. 2.—MissEs’ Dress.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9572, 
price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 22.) 


finishes the bottom, and the braid is, of course, applied before the 
plaits are laid. A belt completes the top of the skirt. 

The coat is made of heavy fancy coating, and is perfectly plain in 
finish. The fronts lap diagonally from the top to a little below the 
waist-line, being closed with button-holes and buttons; and below 
the closing the front edges are cut away jauntily, the corners being 
nicely rounded off. The garment is close-fitting, its adjustment being 
made by single bust and under-arm darts, side-back seams and a center 
seam, the latter terminating at the top/of coat-laps a little below the 


A hem 


22 


waist-line. Coat-plaits are formed in the skirt portion of the side- 
back seamr, and buttons are placed at the tope of the plaits. An 
officer's collar is at the neck, and two buttons are placed on the 
upper side of the wrist of the coat sleeve. All varieties of coatings, 
also plushes,. Astrakhan cloths, velvets, velveteens, corduroys, etc., 
are suitable for coats of the style described; and sometimes machine- 
stitching, braid bindings or fur bands will decorate cloth cuats of 
this description. Dress goods of all kinds are suitable for the skirt, 
which may bo trimmed or plain, according to the preference of the 
wearer, and may be combined with any desired style of ‘waist 
or basque for indoor wear. 

The cap iy of velvet, and is a popular chapeau for both ladies and 
misses, It is laid in side-plaits at the lower edge and in a close 
cluster of many plaita at the 
crown, 8 large button-mold cov- 
ered with velvet or a fluffy pom- 
pon being fastened over the latter 

laits, A band is joined to the 
ower edge, is wired at the to 
and bottom and stiffened wit 
wigan. The cap portion is lined 
with thin silk and interlined with 
thin crinoline. It is caught down 
coguettishly at the left side of 
the front. If desired, the cap 
may match the skirt or the cout 
when the fabric of the latter is not 
too thick, A bunch of bird’s- 
wings, tips or quill feathers, or a 
fancy breast may be fastened di- 
rectly in front or at the left side 
of the front, with stylish effect. 


Ef 


Ficurs No, 2.—MISSES' DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 21.) tad 


Ficure No, 2.—This illustrates 
a Misses’ dress, The pattern, 
which is No, 9572 and costs 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents, is in eight sizes 
for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age, and is exhibited 
in two views, showing different 
material and trimming, and the 
scarf-ties shirred at the ends and 
tipped with ball ornaments, on 
page 27 of this publication, 
he dress is simple and decid- 
edly novel in its fashioning, and - 
in this instance is madé of 
striped and plain suiting. It is 
beautifully fitted by single bust 
and under-arm darts and nicely 
curved side seams, and closes at 
the back with button-holes and 
buttons, The backs extend only 
a short distance below the waist- 
line, and to them is added a skirt 
that is laid in four box-plaits, 
each plait being deeply faced at 
the top with the plain material 
and caught down to form a full 
shell or ruche-like heading. The 
front is in one depth from throat 
to lower edge, and joins the back 
skirt in a continuation of the 
side seams of the body. In these 
seams below the waist-line are 
inserted the gathered ends of 
wide scarf-ties, which are car- 
ried forward and crossed in a single knot at the right side of the 
front. From a little below the top of the left shoulder to below the 
top of the left scarf-tie a row of braid is arranged in a pretty curve, 
and extending forward from under this row are rows of narrower 
braid that outline pointed straps, being turned in triple points about 
at the center of the front. The lower part of the dresa is trimmed 
with a row of wide braid below three rows of the narrower braid, 
and two rows of the narrower variety overlie the standing oollar. 
The coat sleeves are trimmed with a row of the wide braid below 
two rows of the narrower, the latter being terminated in a triple 


point—oorresponding with the decoration on the front—on the upper 


side of the wrist in front of the outside seam. . Buffs of lace are 
worn in the neck and sleeves, with dainty effect. 
Dresses of this description are handsome for either house or school 
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Fiaure No, 3.—Muisses' Costums.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9690, 
price Ia. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


wear, and may be very elaborately garnitured if desired. Ruffles 
plaitings, laces, embroideries, broad contrasting bands, braids, etc., are 
pretty decorations for them and may be arranged as most pleasing 
to the taste. Silks, velvets, velveteensa, cashmeres, cloths, flannels 
poplins, serges, and all varieties of fancy, plain, brocaded, embroid. 
ered, plaided and striped drees goods may be made up into dresses 0 
this style; and the scarf-ties will usually be of silk or some contrast 
ing color or texture. 


Fiaunz No. 3.—MISSES' COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Ficvre No. 3.—This illustrates a Misses’ costame. The pattern 
which is No. 9590 and costs lz 
3d. or 30 cents, is in eight size 
for misses from eight to fiftee: 
years of age, and is shown de 
veloped in a single material o1 
page 24 of this publication. 

Embroidered striped suitin; 
and plain suiting are very pret 
tily combined in this instance 
The four-gored skirt is of th 
plain goods and is trimmed a 
around with a box-plaiting o 
the same, the plaiting bein 
about five inches. deep and fin 
ished to form its own headin; 
The front-drapery is a very ful 
round fablier, draped by dee 
plaits in its back edges and caugt 
up high at the right side of th 
center by a cluster of plaite, whic 

roduce a gracefully irregular ei 
ect at the two sides. The of 
aia effect is produced in 

nt view of the pattern show 
on page 24, at which the clust 
of a and bow are shown : 
the left side of the igure. ithe 
arrangement may be followe 
according to personal preferenc 
The back-drapery is very ful 
and falls deep and oe upo 
the skirt. Like the front-dra 
ery, it is of the embroidere 
goods. This drapery is ver 
puffy, which is the result of dee 
downward-turning plaits in tt 
front edges and tackings to tl 
breadth at the center and at ex 
side. 

The body, though a close-fi 
ting basque, is given the effe 
of a blouse by the addition of 
double box-plait over the cent 
seam of the back and a sing 

~ box-plait to each side of the fron 
fe The plaita, which are of the en 
broidered goods, are sewed | 
position all the way down, ar 
the body is titted by single bu 
darts, side-back gores and tl 
center seam mentioned. The ou 
line of the basque is uniform & 
around, and a belt of embroi 
ered goods is clasped about tt 
waist, completing the blouse e 
fect. An officer's collar is at tk 
neck, and cuffs are simulate 
with the embroidered goods, tt 
sleeves fitting closely and prettily. A linen standing collar aad lice 
cuffs are worn. 

The mode is charming for cloths, flannels, Cheviots and similt 
fabrica, and also for fancy and plain dress goods of all seasot 
able varieties. The skirt may be trimmed aimply or elaberatel: 
and for dressy wear lace or embroidery may be added to the edg 
of the front-drapery. Velvet, velveteen, silk or Surah may be con 
bined with all kinds of wool goods. Braid may trim the skir 
draperies and basque when one material is used throughout, and 
will frequently be disposed in lines or in a regular scroll] or serpentis 
design on contrasting goods. Among the varieties-of braid mo 
liked for trimming is that having tinsel in either gold or silver inte 
woven in it, the arrangement of the weaving sometimes resemblin 
feather-etitching «and sometimes ‘suggesting geometrical figure 


Ficurz No. 4.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
| (For Illustration see this Page.) 


| Fort No. 4.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume, The pattern, 
rhich is No, 9567 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in eight sizes for 

, nises from eight to fifteen years of age, and is shown without the 

| ash and with a plain finish on page 25 of this publication. 

| Jauntiness and simplicity are characteristic features of the cos- 

| ume, which in this instance is developed in fine flannel suiting, 

_ The skirt is gathered all around to the belt and falls evenly at the 
bottom, where it is finished according to a prevailing fancy with a 


| 
jeep hem and three rows of 
nachine-stitching. 
| The basque is beautifully fitted 
} oy single bust darts, under-arm 
| sores, side-back gores and a curv- 
wg center seam, the seams being 
ul opened nearly to the waist- 
| un, Each front is slashed to 
| form three tabs, that are similar 
o width to those formed by open- 
_ogtheseams. Button-holes and 
| dattons close the fronts, and the 
| bs sre neatly lined with silk 
_ md finished at the edges with 
| srowof machine-stitching. A 
| Jersey sash, made of scarlet Su- 
| mb, isdraped about the waist and 
| wowed in a single knot at the left 
_ ade of the front, its ends being 
cesely gathered and tipped with 
_ierge, bandsome tassels. An 
_licer’s collar finished with a 
nw of stitching encircles the 
neck, and the wrists of the coat 
_ deeves are completed with three 
towa of stitching made about 
three inches from the hand and 
_ witha button and simulated but- 
n-hole placed on the upper 
ude in front of the outside seam. 
linen cuffs and a linen choker- 
collar add to the neat and styl- 
wo effect of the costume. 
_ Basques and full, round skirts 
we extremely fashionable for 
ladies and misses, and the pres- 
et combination of two such 
garments is particularly admired. 
The sash is merely an orna- 
mental accessory, which is not 
alowed for in the pattern; and 
instead of it may be wern a belt 
with an ornamental buckle or a 
nbboa that is tied in long loops 
sod ends. Rows of braid or vel- 
ret ribbon may decorate the cos- 
lume, with good effect; and all 
rsretes of dress goods, includ- 
ng velvets, velveteens, silks, 
Surahs, brocades, cashmeres, /ri- 
tots, cloths, etc., are suitable for 
such custumea. 


——— >_< 
fistrr No. 5.—GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(Fur Illustration see Page 24.) 
Ficure No. 5.—This illustrates 
aGirls' cloak. The pattern, which 
8 No. 9583 and costs 10d. or 20 
ents,1s in seven sizes for girls 


from three to nine years of age, 
tod is shown in a different ma- 


vrial and with a different finish on page 29 of this Detmmearor. 
The present view of the garment shows a heavy mixed cloaking 
‘mbined with velvet. The front is double-breasted, and closes all 
he way down in regular double-breasted fashion with button-holes 
ad buttons. It has only side and shoulder seams, and in the back 
ie sewed three wide box-plaits that fall loosely in the skirt portion. 
Under the box-plaits are made upright slashes, through which is 
passed the wide belt of velvet that holds the back gracefully to 
the igure and closes in front with a slide. A deep cape-collar of 
Yelvet is at the neck, and the coat sleeves are finished with round 
cuf-facings of velvet. Ourved openings to pockets are made in the 
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belt may be of leather. 
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Fieure No. 4.—Muisses’ CostuMe.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9667, 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


applied laces or embroideries. 


23 


front below the hips, and two rows of stitching finish them neatly. 
Ruffs of lace are worn in the neck and sleeves, 

Plushes of all colors, also velveteens, velvets, silks, stri 
mixed and plaid cloths and flannels, tricots, Cheviots, diagonals an 
all varieties of cloaking goods are suitable for such cloaks; and the 
finish may be perfectly plain or may consist of machine-stitching, 
braid-binding, or braid applied flatly or in some simple fancy design. 
The collar and cuff trimmings may be of the cloak material or of | 
plush or any ornamental goods, according to preference; and the 


The coquettish velvet bonnet has a brim facing of silk, and is 


stylishly trimmed with ribbon 
and apretty bird. It is quaintly 
tied on with ribbon. 


a 


Ficure No. 6.—GIRLS’ 0OS- 
TUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 25.) 


Ficure No. 6.—This illustrates 
a Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9562 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
girls from thre2 to nine years of 
age, and is employed for plain 
cloth, with a small quantity of 
velvet as decoration, on page 28 
of this publication. ; 

Very neat and stylish in ap 

earance in ths costume for a 
ittle woman. The materials here 
employed for it are velveteen and 
Freuch Cheviot very much light- 
er in color. The skirt is kilt- 
plaited, and is joined to a high- 
necked, sleeveless waist that has 
only seams upon the shoulders 
and under the arms, and buttons 
at the back. A standing collar 
encircles the neck, 

The outer body is a jaunty 
double-breasted jacket, that 1s 
reversed at the top in lapele 
closed in regular double-breasted 
fashion to below the waist-line 
and cut away below the closing 
with a broad flare. Between 
the lapels the under-body is dis- 
closed in vest fashion. Side- 
back seams and a center seam 
impart a clinging effect to the 
back, the center seam terrninat- 
ing at the top of an underfolded 
box-plait, and a wide backward- 
turning plait being arranged un- 
derneath at each side-back seam 
below the waist-line, these plaits 
giving to the back skirt a box- 
plaited effect that is exceedingly 
stylish, The lapels are faced 
with the velveteen, and meeting 
them in notches is a handsome 
rolling collar of the same fabric, 
Large pocket-laps of the velvet- 
een are upon the sides of the 
front, and round cuffs are simu- 
lated with the same texture at 
the wrists of the coat sleeves. 
Ruffs of lace are worn in the 
neck and sleeves, and all the 
edges of the garment are plainly 
finished. 

Velveteen has become a very 


popular fabric for the costumes of little women, and can be obtained 
in all the fashionable shades, either plain or overwrought with silk 
embroidery in small figures. The costume may be of one material 
throughout, or it may combine any two desired textures, plaids and 
stripes being very popular with velvet, velveteen, plush, silk or plain 
wool goods of the predominating or darkest shade in the fancy 
goods. The edges of the jacket may be bound, piped or machine- 
stitched, or they may be followed with lines of braid or with flatly 


he little felt bonnet has a smooth brim-facing of velvet, and is 
trimmed and tied on with wide ribbon! — 
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Figure No. 1.—GIRLS'’ COSTUME. 


(For Tlustration see Page 26.) 


Ficure No. 7.—This illustrates a Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9563 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in eight sizes ir girls 
from five to twelve years of age, and is exhibited in plain material, 
with a different style of trimming, on page 26 of this DetmvearTor. 
The back of this charming little costume shows the straight, 


plaited effect characterizing the wa- 
terfalldrapery. Fancy suiting show- 
ing the /fresé finish is represented in 
this instance, and velvet and silk are 
combined in the decoration. The lit- 
tle four-gored skirt is.trimmed at the 
bottom with a narrow knife-plaiting 
of silk set on to form its own head- 
ing,and its top is finished with a belt, 
The front-drapery is arranged on the 

ores, and is a full, round apron draped 
in soft folds by plaits laid in the side 
edges and at the center. 

The over-dress looks like a plaited 
jacket in front, and at the back de- 
scends to the bottom of the: skirt. 
Five forward-turning plaits are folded 
in each front just back of theclosing, 
and are stitched along the upper folds 
for some distance below the neck and 
shoulders, and also for asbort distance 
at the waist-line. Under-arm darts, 
together with center and side-back 
seams, fit the over-dress beautifully ; 
the center seam terminating at .the 
top of an underfolded double box- 
plait, and each side-back seam at the 
top of a cluster of ‘three backward- 
turning plaita that are also folded un- 
derneath. The plaits are well pressed 
to fall gracefully in their folds all the 
way down. ‘The neck is finished with 
a rolling collar that is faced with vel- 
vet, and round cuffs are simulated with 
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Right Side- Front View. 
MissEs’ CosTvuME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


The hat is of felt, with a smooth brim-facing o 


drapery displays a disposal at variance with that here pictured, is 
given at Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 22 of this magazine. 

The costume is fashioned in a style especially becoming to 
misses as well as very attractive in itself, and develops well in all 
kinds of dress goods. Plain suit goods are illustrated 1n the present 
instance, and a plaiting of the same and a bow of ribbon constitute 


the only garnitures. 


The skirt displays the graceful adjustment 


produced by three carefully shaped gores fur the front and sides and 


Fiaur: No. §.—Grris’ CLroak.—This illustrates 
Pattern No. 9583, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 23.) 


velvet at the wrists 
of the coat sleeves. 
Buttons and button- 
holes close the front 
of the over-dress, 
Such costumes are 
handsome in velvets, 
cloths, and fancy, 
plain, striped and 
plaid dress goods, The 
skirt may be trimmed 
with plaitinys, ruffles, 
laces, fur bands, 
braids, etc.; a narrow 
arniture being pre- 
erred. The front- 
drapery may also be 
trimmed, but the 
back-drapery should 
be plainly finished. 
The over-dress may 
contrast with the skirt 
and front-drapery. 
f velvet. It is prettily 


trimmed with a full scarf of velvet, drawn with puffed effect through 


large metal slides, 


—_ 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
, No. 9590.—Another view of this costume, in which its front- 


in uneven paniers, & 
bow of ribbon with 
long loops and float- 
ing ends apparently 
sustaining it in pos- 
ition. It is in regard 
to these plaits and 
the added Low that 
figure No. 3, on page 
22, shows a modifi- 
cation, they being 
arranged at the right 
side of the ceater 
instead of the left, 
showing that individ- 
ual preference may be 


exercised as to their 


location. A box-plait- 
ing of the goods, 
which 1s put on s0 as 
to form its own head- 
ing, prettily trims the 
bottom of the skirt. 


a full breadth for the back, and the 
side-gores are fitted smoothly about 
the hips by darts, while the breadth 
is gathered across the top at each side 
of the placket opening. The drapery 
is permanently attached, and com- 
prises a tablier section for the front 
and sides and a full breadth for the 
back. The ¢ablier is rounded upward 
slightly at its lower edge toward the 
sides and conformed by darts to the 
shape of the gores at the top, each 
side being lifted by four upturning 
plaits that cross-wrinkle it very 
gracefully. The back-drapery has a 

lacket opening at the center, and 
its top is laid in plaits turning toward 
this opening, while its sides are draped 
by three downward-turning plaits 
folded below each hip.. Both drap- 
eries are included in the side-back 
seams as far as the lower edge of the 
tablier, and below this the back-drap- 
ery fallstree. Both skirt and drapery 
are sewed to the same belt, and tapes 
are fastened beneath the side-bac 
seams and tied together to hold the 
skirt as closely to the figure ag may 
be desired. The entire effect of the 
tablier-drapery is changed by the ar- 
rangement of seven upturning plaits 
between the center and left side, 
which lift it gracefully and give to 
it the appearance of being arranged 
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Left Stde- Back View. 
Misses’ CostuME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


The body has the effect of a Norfolk jacket, but is fitted in basque 
fashion by single bust darts, side-back gores and a curving center 
seam, the effect mentioned being produced by the addition of a sin- 
gle box-plait upon each side of the front and a double box-plait upon 


the center of the back. Each plait is formed of a single section of 
the goods, hemmed at the lower edge, folded into the proper shape 
and having its edges seamed together upon the under side. The plaits 
upon the front extend. from the-neck at(the(shoulder seams over tbe 
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(f @t cams to the lower edge, while that upon the back follows the 
drection of the center seam for its entire len and all three of 
fem are sewed to position beneath their folds. The sleeves are in 
[eat shape and are entirely plain in their completion, a feature which 
| eppbasizes their handsome shape. A standing collar finishes the 
‘ * e 
, ne, and button-holes and buttons close the front, the right side 
-{ being hemmed and the left underfaced. A belt of the goods is worn 
[tboat the waist, the overlapping end being pointed and slipped 
| beneath a_ strap or 
slide of the material. 
When plain and 
plaid or figured goods 
are united—as they 
often will be—in a 
costume of this shape, 
the plaits will be of 
the contrasting goods 
and the collar will 
match them, the 
sleeves usually hav- 
ing cuff facings to cor- 
respond. The plaits 
are very becoming in 
effect; but, if not ad- 
mired, they may be 
owitted—the gar- 
ment being complete 
without them—and 
braid, velvet ribbon 
or any desired deco- 


9567 
Front View. 
Misses’ CosTuME. 
‘(Wor Description see this Page.) 


may be added to the dress- 
. A pretty costume of this 
ption is made of plain garnet 
goods having a serge finish com- 
with garnet that is made 
dark in effect by diagonal hair- 
of black and tuen rendered 
eh lighter by broken lines of 
te and crosswise dashes also of 
te interwoven in bourette fash- 
Velveteens embroidered with 
sting silk in small figures are 
ful and tasteful selections for 
‘dresses, They make up pret- 
done and in combination with 
hmeres, camel’s-hairs and other 
0 fabrics. 

, We have pattern No. 9590 in eight 
es for mieses from eight to fifteen 
tars of age For a miss of thirteen 
Ram, it will require nine yards and 
of material twenty-two inches 
ade, or four yards and a-half forty- 

yt inches wide. Price of pattern, 
b 3d. or 30 cents. 
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back, and the top of the skirt is gathered twice all around, consider- 
able fulness being retained across the front and sides. A hem of 
medium width—for which allowance is made in the pattern—finiahes 
the lower edge. 

The basque is beautifully fitted by means of single bust darts, 
under-arm gores, side-back seams and a curving center seam. The 
closing is made with button-holes and buttons from the throat to a 


little below the waist-line, the right side being hemmed and the 
left underfaced. The 


basque is quite short, 
and all the seams, 
except those of the 
darts, are discontin- 
ued at the same dis- 
tance below the 
waist-line as the clos- 
ing, forming short 
tabs. The front is 
cut in similar tabe, 
and the effect is quite 
in keeping with the 
fulness of the skirt, 
which, of course, ne- 
cessitates consider- 
able of a flare below 
the waist-line. A row 
of buttons, placed 
upon the upper side 
in front of the outside 
seam, is the only dec- 
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MIssEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


oration added to the beautifully fit- 
ted coat sleeves, A high standing 
collar finishes the neck. 

A Jersey sash, which is not, how- 
ever, shown in the present instance, 
may be worn with the costume. A 
sash of this kind may be made of a 
straight strip by seaming together its 
longest edges and then turning it so 
as to bring the seam upon the inside 
the ends being shirred up closely and 
tipped with tassels, ball ornaments, 
pomrene ete. It may, however, be 
purchaxed in the regular Jeraey goods 
ready for use. It may be like the cos- 
tume in color or in contrast with it, 
and, though not necessary to the com- 
pleteness of the costume, will prove 
a tasteful accessory. The tab finish 
of the lower part. of the basque causes 
the style to be often called the “Folly” 
basque, and it is frequently selected 
for a portion of a “Folly” costume 
for evening masquerade parties. 
Sometimes the tabs are gathered 
closely into points at their lower 
edges and tipped with drop-orna- 


MISSES’ COSTUME. Fieurs No. 6.—Girus’ Costrme.—This illus- = i hey re vie ee 

(For Diustrations see this Page.) trates tie he rae price | braided or otherwise decorated. They 

Wo. 9567.—By referring to Misses’ | are, of course, always lined, and the 
@ No. 4 on e 23 of this Dr- (for Description see Page 32.) : 


Rator, the effect of this costume 
‘emey sash of scarlet Surah about the waist, may be observed. 
a 

R modes for misses, and they are so simple, youthful and 


is the materia 
mite, and the fulness of the skirt is obtained by joining together 


ie 


; prting that their popularity is assured for a long time to come. fifteen years of age. 


lining may be in decided contrast if 
desired. All kinds of dress goods 


ped in flannel suiting, with machine-stitching for a finish and are made up into costumes of this style, and for school and general 


wear a more practical, becoming and comfortable mode could 
yal, round skirts and short basques of this style are among the not easily be selected. 


We have pattern No. 9567 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
To make the costume for a miss of thirteen 


chosen for the costume in the present years, will require six yards and three-fourths of material twenty- 


two inches wide, or three yards and /an-eighth forty-eight inches 
breadtha, A placket opening is made at the center of the wide. Price of pattern, 18)3d. or '30/centa. 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME exactly matched in _— goods, and a combination in every way ar 
tistic may be developed by the union of plain and embroidere« 
(For Iiustzations see this Page.) goods in this fashion. Embroidered velveteens are often associate: 


No. 9563.—This costume is represented in fancy suiting, with with plain flannels, cashmeres and similar materials. 
bands of velvet and a plaiting of silk for trimming, at Girls’ figure We have pattern No. 9563 in eight sizes for girls from five t 
No. 7 on this page. twelve years of age. To make the costume for a girl of eigh 
The garment is noticeable for its simple and tasteful construction, years, will require five yards and five-eighths of material twenty 
and is here developed in dress goods, with a plaiting of the same two inches wide, or two yards and three-fourths forty-eight inche 


and ribbon ties for the trimming. 
The skirt has the same number 
of gores as those for ladies, and 
a corresponding full breadth for 
the Hack, The latter is opened 
at the center for a placket, and 
is gathered at each side of the 
opening to draw the fulness into 
the proper space. pal eb the gores 
is arranged a ier-drapery 
which is rounded upward toward 
the sides and is conformed to 
the shape of the gores by darts. 
Three upturning plaits are folded 
in each side, and the side edges are 
included in the side-back seams 
of the skirt. An elastic strap 
or a pair of tapes, fastened under 
these seams, adjust the skirt as 
closely to the figure as may be 
becoming. A hem is turned un- 
derneath at the lower edge, and 
the length thus deducted is made 
“up by a narrow box-plaiting set 
upon the under side. A belt fin- 
ishes the top. 

A jacket front and a polonaise 
back are characteristic features 
of the over-dress, The fronts 
are turned under for hems and 
closed their depth with button- 
holes and buttons. In each side, 
turning toward the closing, are 
folded five narrow plaits that are 
stitched at their outer folds for 
a few inches from the neck and 
shoulder edges. They are then 
left louse to the waist-line, where 
they are again stitched for a short 
distance, falling out freely below. 


An under-arm dart taken in each Figure No. 7.—Girs’ Costume.—This illustrates Pattera No. 9563, 


side perfects the adjustment of price ls. or 25 cents, 


the front; and side-back seams 


and acenter seam divide the back . (For Description sce Page 24.) 


in the most shapely proportions, 
and all three of them terminate 
a little below the waist-line at 
the top of extra widths, which 
are underfolded to form two 
box-plaits that are double at their 
inner and triple at their outer 
folds. The back-drapery falls low 
upon the skirt, and has no cross- 

its nor other means of dis- 
turbing its graceful lengthwise 
folds. Long ribbon ties, each 
having one end plaited up quite 
narrowly, are fastened at their 
plaited ends over the side seatns 
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wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 2 
cents. : 


MISSKS’ DRESS. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 27.) 


No. 9596.—For school an 
general wear this mode is or. 
of the most becoming and attrac. 
ive ever devised for misses, — 
is here developed in lady’s-clot. 
with velvet ribbon for trimmin; 
a very rich contrast being pr 
duced by having the garnitu 
of a deep claret color and tl 
material of asoft gray tone. T) 
body of the garment has ite fro: 
slightly pointed below the clo 
ing, which is accomplished | 
means of button-holes and bu 
tons, the right side being her 
med and the left underface 
and the fitting is accomplish 
by means of double bust dar 
under-arm gores, side-back seat 
and a center seam. The unde 
arm gores are of even depth wi 
the front, and the side-back pc 
tions are a little deeper, but n 
as deep as the center-back se 
tions. The center and side-ba 
seams terininate a little belc 
the waist-line, and the four ba 
sections fall in tab fashion ov 
the back of the skirt, which co 
sists of two full breadths th 
are gathered across the top a 
sewed to aband. Three otl 
breadths constitute the remai 
der of the skirt, one forming ea 
side and one the front. The 
breadths are curved out at t 
top in conformance with t 
outline of the front and sides 
the waist, and are laid in pla 
turning toward the center of t 
front. The tab edges are bou 
with velvet ribbon, and the effi 
of the contrast between the fre 
and the back is very attracti' 
Five rows of velvet ribbon tr 
the skirt above the deep hem f 
ishing the lower edge, and thr 
rows pass down each side of t 
front back of the closing, th 
lower ends terminating in shi 
loops at the seaming of the ski 
Kach sleeve is encircled at t 
wrist with three rows, whi 


and tied at the center or left SS . alsc form loops at the outsi 
side ina pretty bow. The sleeves IWS Ss = sea. The high standing col 
are in coat shape, aud two rows SLIT is bound with velvet, 


of stitching are made in each far 
enough from the hand to out- 
line a round cuff, three buttons 
being added upon the upper side 
in front of the outside seam. 
Double lines of stitching also 
finish the high rolling collar. 

Two materials may be united in a costume of this style, with 
good effect. Sometimes the over-dress will be of plaid goods and 
the little foot-plaiting will correspond. The skirt trimming may be 
set upon the outside, if preferred. Braid, lace, velvet ribbon or 
any garniture admired or in keeping with the material selected 
may added to the costume, Embroidered flannels, cashmeres, 
Oheviots, ete., are much liked for girls’ wear and require little if any 
trimming. Such fabrics are always procurable ‘a Noles that may be 


Allowance for the bem of t 
skirt is, made in the patter 
but, if desired, it may be dedu 
ed in cutting out the skirt a 
a plaiting of contrasting goc 
added underneath. Braid ins 
wool or mohair varieties, or 


mixed mohair and tinsel, is much liked as a decoration for dresses 
wool goods. A dress of dark blue cashmere, noticeable for 
good effect, is trimmed with wide braid in which gold tinsel 
mingled with garnet, old-gold and blue mohair, Another dress, 
green flannel, has green braid interwoven with silver tinsel , 

We have pattern No. 9596 in eight sizes for misses from eight 
fifteen years of age. Toymake the garment for a miss of thirté 
years, will require six) yardsvand five-eighths of material twen 


FASHIONS FOR 


wo inches wide, or three yards and a-fourth forty-eight inches 
Priee of pattern, la. 3d. or 30 centa 


————_—_ 
MISSES’ DRESS. 
| (for Dilustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9572.—The effect of this drees, developed in striped suiting, 
with plain goods for the ae 
ssh—the free ends of 


which are ungathered— 
wd braid in two widths 
for trimming, may be seen 
by referring to Misses’ fig- 
ore No. 2 on page 21 of 
tis DELORATOR. 

The garment is con- 
tracted in a style that is 
woch admired on account 
df its simplicity and be- 
comingnees, A very taste- 

‘ful contrast is brought out 
ia this instance by the se- 
tection uf navy-blue flan- 
wi for the dress proper 
wd red Surah silk for the 
wuamental sections. The 
front of the dress ie cut 
® Princess faahion, with a 
best dart and an under- 
wn dart in each side; and 

\the back is deeply and 

i#olfully curved at its clog- 
ag and ia cnt off at 

il be depth below 

(the wais'-line to permit 

{ef joining the skirt in the | 

a ul fashion illustrated. 

‘The closing edges are un- 
derfaced, and the closing 

‘a made with button-holes 

‘tad red silk crochet but- 
tena, 

* A wide breadth forme 
the back skirt. It ig laid 
’e foar single box-plaits at 

top and turned under 

a hem at its lower 
ani its side edges 

fe joined to the corre- 
eading edges of the 

t. The plaits are tacked 

br enough from the upper 

ze to leave a pretty 
ing, which is under- 
with Surah and 
moght down to disclose 
he facing. No trimming 

b added upon the lower 
alana the back, but the 

at ig cut in tabs and 
toderlaid with a plaiting 

“the bright color. Fac- 
tgs of Surah simulate 
mffs at the wrists of the 
pretty coat sleeves, and a 
lerrow, ban+I-like collar 
R the eame finishes the 

Beck, a bow of ribbon of 
imilar hoe being fastened 
Hthe throat. The sash 
Balso of Surah and con- 

of two sections, each 
which is scantily shirred 
one end. One section 
tonsiderably longer than 
be other, and the longer 
tee bas its shirred end inserted in the left side seam with part of 

& width extending above the top of the back skirt, the shorter one 

ing dingly arranged at the right side. The two are then 
brought forward and crossed in a single knot at the right side, the free 

md of each being shirred closely into a circle and tipped with a 
ball ornament. ; 

’ All varieties of dress goods, including brocaded, embroidered, 

flaided, mixed, fancy and plain suitings of all textures, are adapted 
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(For Description see this Page.) 
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to dresses of this style; and the sash-ties may be like or unlike the 
fabric, as preferred. The ends of the ties muy be finished plainly 
to fall straight; or they may be shirred, as in this instance, and 
tipped with tassels, ball ornaments, pompons or any ornament pre- 
ferred. Trimming may be added upon the back of the skirt if de- 
sired, but it is not necessary to a pretty effect; and the front may be 
finished in the usual manner and have the garniture placed upon the 
outside. Any two colors or textures may be united to develop a 
pene contrast, or uni- 
ormity may be maintained 
throughout by using the 
dress goods for the facings, 
sash, etc. 

e have pattern No. 
9572 in eight sizes for 
misses from eight to fif- 
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aN t teen years of age. Fora 
SS Pe miss of thirteen years, it 
Se = will require six yards 
> Bie and an-eighth of material 
KS .3 tweaty-two inches wide, 
aa 2 he or three yards forty-eight 
Rs == & inches wide. As repre- 
cEMeatibila,. cays sented, it needs five yards 
aut CHER of goods twenty-two in- 
SS ES Esk Riii i ches wide, together with 
[ses y Hy : two yards and au-eighth 
Sei * 7iL of silk twenty inches wide 
2 SS 3 = for the collar and sash- 
<= S = SS tiea. Price of pattern, 1s. 
Ss < = 3d. or 30 cents, 
= = GIRLS’ COSTUME 
-- (or Illustrations see Page 28.) 


No. 9562.—Velveteen 
and French Cheviot are 
united in the construction 
of this costume at Girls’ 
figure No. 6 on page 25 of 
this Dexingaror. 

Lady’s-cloth was chosen 
for the garment in the 
preeent instance, and vel- 
vet in a small quantity is 
effectively introduced in 


~< 
B» 
SS 


NS the decoration. The un- 
~ der-waist is fitted high 
SS about the neck and has 
SS seams upon the shoulders 
> and at the sides, the clos- 
SN j ing being made at the back 
SE with button-holes and but- 
> AS tons, the curved edges bav- 


ing been underfaced. A 
narrow choker-collar fin- 
ishese the neck. To the 
lower edge of the under- 
waist is joined a kilt- 
eee skirt, that is deeply 

emmed at the bottom 
and has its plaits all turn- 
ing one way. 

Ths jacket turns back in 
little lapels at the top, and 
below the lapels it closes 
in double-breasted fash- 
ion, a row of buttons being 
placed upon the overlap- 

ing side. Below the clos- 
Ing the edges are cut away 
with a broad flare, and 
upon each side rects a 
cket-lap of velvet, which 

is turned down over its 
own seam and has ite ends 
slightly slanted off. Side-back seams and a curving center seam fit 
the back prettily and not too closely, and the center sean: terminates 
at the top of an extra width, which is underfolded in a box-plait. 
Extensions are also allowed below the side-back seams, and theae, 
after being seamed together at their corresponding edges, are under- 
folded so as to complete the effect of two box-plaits upon the outside. 
These plaita give a graceful spring’ below the waist-lice and soften 
the severe outlining prettily... The -sleeves are in- coat shape and 
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‘have round cuff-facings of velvet at the wrists, and the neck is com- 
pleted with a high rolling collar that meets the lapels in notches; 
the lapels and also the collar being faced with velvet. 

Sometimes three, five, seven or even nine rows of narrow braid 
will be applied above the hem of the kilt, and the pocket-laps, the 
wrists of the sleeves, and the collar and lapels will be overlaid with 
braid applied longitudinally on all except the lapels, where the 
reverse arrangement will be observed. <A plain or machine-stitched 
finish is in just as good taste as this or any other style of garniture, 
and is always to be preferred to over-elaboration. Cashmere, flannel 
and all kinds of plain and 
embroidered dress goods 
adapted to the season make 
up tastefully according to 
this fashion. 

We have pattern No. 9562 
in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age. 
To make the costume for a 
girl of eight. years, will re- 
quire six yards and a-fourth 

-of material twenty-two 
Inches wide, or two yards 
and three-fourths forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


a 


MISSES’ COAT. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9584.—A front view 
of this coat, shoving it 
made of fancy coating, is 
given at Misses’ figure No. 

1 on page 21 of this Ds- 
LINEATOR, where it is illustrated in combination with a kilt skirt. 

The garment is fashioned in a atyle that adapts it to a wide range 
of fabrics and is here developed in fancy cloth, with machine-stitch- 
ing and buttons for trimming. . The fronts are double-breasted, 
lapping quite broadly at the neck and narrowing off gradually to 
a little below the waist-line, where the edges Hare stylishly, the front 
corners being rounded off slightly. The closing is made with 
button-holes and buitons. In each side a bust dart and an under- 
arm dart are taken, and below the hipa curved opening for a pocket 
is made, which is outlived with machine-stitching and has arrow- 
heads outlined with silk twist at the ends. _Side-back seams and a 
center seam fit the back beautifully, and at the termination of the 
center seam below the | 
waist-line are allowed ex- 
tensions, which are ar- 
ranged in coat-laps after 
the accepted fashion. At ° 
corresponding points ex- 
tensions are allowed upon 
the side-back seams, and 
these are disposed in a 
coat-plait turning forward 
underneath at each side. 

A button is placed at the 
top of each plait, and about 
all the edges, including the 
overlapping front edge, a 
row of machine-stitching 
is made, The sleeves may 
have a uniform outline at - 
the wrist, or they may 
have their lower edges cut 
in slight curves toward the 


(For Deseription see Page 27.) 
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three yards and a-half of material twenty-two inches wide, or thre 
eae twenty-seven inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wid 
selected, then one yard and three-fourths will suffice. Price a 


pattern, ls, or 25 cents. 
— $< —___— 


MISSES’ COAT. 
(For Tlinstrations see Page 29.) 


No. 9579.—This coat is simple but stylish in construction, and j 
adapted to all kinds of fabrics in vogue for such garments, Fanc 
cloth was chosen for it in | 
the present instance, and 
facings of velvet, machine- 
stitching and buttons con- 
stitute the garnitures, The 
right front turns back in a 
lapel at the top, the width of 
the lapel being cut off the left 
front. The closing is made 
in double-breasted fashion 
below the lapel, the edges 
being becomingly curved. 
There is a single bust dart 
and an under arm dart in 
each side of the front, and 
at the back are side-back 
seams and a curving center 
seam. All three of the back 
seams terminate a little be- 
low the wiuist-line, and be- 
low them extra width is 
allowed, which is under- 
folded to form two box- 
plaits upon the outside be- 
tween two side-plaits turn- 
ing forward underneath. | 
These plaits give a stylish spring over the drapery, and the perfectic 
of finish is realized by working a triangular ornament with aii 
at the end of the center seam. Curved openings for pockets a 
made below the hips, and their ends are stayed by similar orn: 
ments, their edges being finished with machine-stitching. Buttor 
holes and buttons close the front, and upon the overlapping side 
row of buttons is placed to carry out the full double-breasted effec 
Curved cuff-facings of velvet finish the wrists of the shapely co 
sleeves, and a high standing collar of velvet completes the nec. 
The lapel is correspondingly faced with. velvet. 

Coats of this description will generally be made of cloth, hea¥ 
camel’s-hair, thick cloaking flannel, beaver, plush, etc.; but the moc 

may be developed in dre 
goods if the latter be di 
sired to match special co 
tumes, 

We have pattern N 
9579 in eight sizes f 
misses from eight to fi 
teen years of age. For 

miss of thirteen years, 
will require three yar 
and seven-eightks of m 
terial twenty-two inch 
wide, or two yards a 
seven-eighths twent: 
seven inches wide. If m 
terial forty-eight inch 
wide be selected, then 
yard and seven-eight 
will suffice. Price of ps 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 27.) 
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outside seam, the pattern So, 
being perforated to show GIRLS’ TA M—O’SHANTE 
this outline. In either case Misses’ Coat. ae 

fuinhee the edge and tae ane noe ersoere eee (For Ilustration see Page ® 
buttons are placed upon No. 9576.—This ca 


the upper side in front of the outside seam. A high standing collar, 
with a single line of stitching about it, finishes the neck. 

Sometimes the sleeves will have cuff facings of Astrakhan, plush, 
etc., at the wrists, and the collar wi}l match these decorations. 
Plain beavers, Jersey cloths, etc., will often have their edges bound 
with braid, and some cvats of plain goods will be very elaborately 
garnitured with braid. A plaio finish is, however, in just as good 
taste, provided it is becoming to the wearer, 

We have pattern No, 9584 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. For a miss of thirteen years, it will require 


made of crimson velvet, is represented at Child’s figure No. 1 ‘ 
page 31 of this magazine. | 
The Tam O'Shanter is & favorite style of cap for girls and 
usually made up to match the coat or costume—a matter that is rev 
ily accomplished, as the pattern provided ir easily developed in 3! 
material. As pictured inthe present instance, the cap is of bh 
velvet, and its crown, which is large and circular, is reduced to 
proper size and shane by means of box-plaits folded in ita edges. _ 
band of the material is sewed at one side to it, and the oppo 
side is felled over zthebseamy ‘the arrangement making the bs 


mite narrow, as required by the style of the chapeau, A bias strip 
| cf velvet is tacked here and there to the band to form a succession 
o careless puffs, and inside the band is basted a frill of narrow lace. 
At the left side of the front three tiny plaits draw the fulness of 
tae crown toward the band, and the plaits are in this instance 


concealed by a tuft of fancy peg The crown is lined with 
ck and interlined with crinoline. The 


| FASHIONS FOR 


band is lined with wigan 
wd wired at both edges. 

The statement that such caps usually match the coat or costume 
does not mean that an exact similarity must be preserved. A cap to 
be worn with a brown beaver 
coat that entirely covers the 
costume is of brown velvet, 
with a pompon of old-gold 
chenille fastened over the 
sei at the left side of the 

ont. Another cap is of 
red Surah, with its band 
overlaid with chenille gal- 
loon; and a quill feather 
dusted with gold is stuck 
where the plaits are laid at 
the left side of the front. 
-This cap is to be worn espe- 
‘cially with a costume of red 


the velvet coat, but may also 
accompany any other dress 
in the little owner’s ward- 
robe. Sometimes the band 


9579 
Front View. 


Misses’ Coat. is overlaid with braid com- 
sed wholly of tinsel or 
Por Deweripen one: E $50 beva glittering metallic 


threads interwoven in it. 
We have pattern No. 9576 in five sizea for girls from one to nine 
‘years of age. To make the cap for a girl of seven years, will 
quire three-fourths of a yard of material twenty-two inches wide, 
‘ or half a yard forty-eight inches wide, each with half a yard of silk 
"twenty inches wide for lining. Price of pat- 
taro, Sd. or 10 centa 


- i 


GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


_ No. 9583.—This cloak is represented in 
‘pixed cloaking, with collar, belt and cuff 
‘feings of velvet, at Girls’ figure No. 5 on 
‘pace 24 of this issue. 
' The garment is especially improving in its 
fect upon children of slender 
igure, and is quite generally be- 
coming to those of more robust 
physique. The fronts lap and 
dose in double-breasted fashion, 
their edges being hemmed; and 
n the overlapping side a row 
of buttons is placed parallel with 
the closing. A curved pocket- 
opening is made in each side be- 
bw the hip, and its edges are 
machine-stitched, while -its ends 
re finiehed with age fa or- 
naments worked with silk.. The 
beck iscut ona fold of the goods 
at the center and is laid in three 
hox-plaits, which are stitched to 
position from their tups to a lit- 
de below the waist-line and for 
the remainder of their length 
‘are allowed to fall out of their 
folds with as much spring as may 
.ba necessitated by the drapery 
beneath or the movements of the 
Wearer, Beneath the plaits at 
the waist-line slashes are made, and through them is slipped a belt of 
,he material—which is fancy cloth—, its ends being fastened with a 
‘tlde of oxidized metal and its edges finished with double lines 
of stitching. The sleeves are in the favorite coat shape, and cuffs 
we simulated at the wrists by double lines of stitching and a pair of 
buttons the latter being placed upon the upper side in front of the 
vitside seam. A round pelerine collar, showing a simple finish of 
le ip oaada | is sewed to the neck, its seam being neatly over- 
d 


Very often the collar will be cut from fur, Astrakhan or polarian 


cashmere, that shows below- 


‘out only the right side, an 


underneath 


(For Description see Page 28.) 


GIRLs’ CLOAK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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cloth, velvet or plush, and the sleeves will have cuff facings to 
match. Cloaks of tera. mode or golden-brown cloth will have the 
decorations of a deep seal color, and the belt will correspond. Grays 
may be enlivened by association with cherry and garnet shades, and 
dark blue may have its own rich.tone reproduced in the ornamental 
accessories. Fancy, striped and plaid flannels in bright colors are 
much liked for cloaks of this style, and are most admired when sim- 
ply finished. , 

We have pattern No. 9583 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. Fora girl of eight years, it will require three 
yards and seven-eighths of 
material twenty-two inches 
wide, or three yards twenty- 
seven inches wide. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be 
chosen, then one yard and 
three-fourths will suffice, 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
ee 


GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For lustrations see Page 30.) 


No. 9593.—This cloak, 
which is made of plain cloth 
and velvet, has a shawl- 
shaped effect at the neck, a 
close adjustment being, how- 
ever, Maintained by cuttin 


extending the left to pass 
it and close 
in double-breasted fashion. 
The closing edges are hem- 
med, and a row. of buttons is placed upon the overlapping side to 
perect the double-breasted appearance. The fronts are cut across 

low the waist-line for, some distance from their back edges, and 
are each prettily adjusted by an under-arm dart. The back is of the 
full depth of the garment and has a curving 
center seam that terminates a little above the 
back seams, the material at its extremity 
being underfolded in a box-plait that gives 
all the spring necessary to the lower por- 
tions, The depth of the garment is equal- 
ized all around by the addition to each side 
of an ornamental skirt formed of a single 
section of the material that is Jaid in back- 
ward-turning plaits, its front and back edges 
being, of course, seamed to the corresponding 
edges of the coat. A large pocket of velvet 
is sewed along its lower edge 
over the top of the added akirt, 
turned up over its own seam and 
slip-stitched along itr ends. Sus- 
pended between the upper back 
corners of the pockets isa pretty 
cord-ornament. The sleeves are 
in cost shape and have round 
cuff-facings of velvet at the 
wrists, and the neck is completed 
with a deep shawl-collar of vel- 
vet, which tapers off toward its 
ends, the sewing being continued 
along the left side to correspond 
with the outline of the right front, 
and the left front being faced in 
front of the collar with velvet. 

When cloth too heavy to be 
pressed in plaits is selected for 
such a cloak, the added skirt-por- 
tions will be made of velvet, Su- 
rah or other decorative goods of 
a soft texture. Ribbons, fast- 
ened over the corners of the 
pockets and tied in a bow at the 
back, may take the place of the cord ornament, with pretty effect. 
All kinds of plain and fancy cloakings, including striped and plaid 
flannels, make up nicely in this way.  Riderdown flannels are much 
liked for their warmth. 

We have pattern No. 9593 in eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of age. For a girl of eight years, it will require three 
yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two inches wide, or 
three yards twenty-seven inches, wide. if material forty-eight 
inckes wide be chosen, them one)yardyand three-fourths will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


Misses’ Coat. 
(For Deecripion see Page 98.) 
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MISSES’ KILT SKIRT. 
- (Por Diustrations see this Page.) (For Dlustration see this Page.) 

No. 9664.—This apron is pretty as well as aber in its porsibil- No. 9586.—This skirt is represented as made of cloth, with braic 
itiea. It is here shown in nainsook, with embroidery for trimming; for trimming, at Misses’ figure No. 1 on page 21 of this maga 
ita construction heing simple but tasteful A wide box-plait is laid zine. 
in the center of the front, and a similar plait is folded in the over- The ae is one that has not only lost. none of its pristine favor 
lapping side of the back, the former being stitched in its fold nearly but is daily increasing in popularity. This season ite plaits an 
to the bottom and the latter for its entire length. Both back and broader in their folds than formerly, as shown by its illustration i: 
front are cut out in Pom-_ the present instance. Plain 
padour shape and are car- drees goods were chosen for 
ried in bretelle fashion to the construction, and the up- 
the shoulders, where the portion is fitted smooth- 
ends coming from the front ly to the figure in plain yoke 
. . are pointed, lapped and shape. The yoke portion is 
WS SSS: sewed flatly over those com- quite shallow and is cut on 
We SS ing from the back. The a fold of the goods at the 
ST Ss SKE arms-eyes, instead of fit- center, its underlapping end 
ting the arms closely, are being faced and its overlap- 
hollowed out nearly to the ping end hemmed. To the 
waist-line, and their edges, lower edge is joined the kilt, 
as well asthe Pompadour which is formed by straight 
and bretelle edges, are bor- breadths of material that are 
dered with narrow embroid- joined together, turned un- 
ery. The side seams are der fora hem at the lower 
curved to perfect the adjuat- - edge and laid in plaits tarn- 
ment, and the closing ismade ing one way. A tape is 
beneath the box-plait at the tacked beneath the plaits a 
back with button-holes and short distance from their 


GIRLS’ APRON. 


buttons, the underlapping tops, and another lower Back View. 
side being hemmed. Into doWn, to hold them in Grets’ CLOAK. 
the side seams at the waist- ition. A belt is sewed to (For Description see Page 90.) 


line are sewed the plaited the yoke, and the latter is 
ends of sash-ties, which are closed at the back with but- 
pointed at their free ends ton-holes and buttons. 

and bordered with embroid- The utmost care was main- 
ery. A similar decoration tained in the laying of the 
finishes the lower edge of plaite, and their exact folds 
the apron, and the little are reproduced and so clear- 
pointed pockets which rest ly indicated in the pattern 
upon the sides are bordered that no difficulty need be 
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along their seamed edges feared in their arrangement, 
S with embroidery, Theem- The yoke should be lined to 
a PCM 
Sto = S. : 
9564 7 
Front View : 
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Gratis’ APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Gints’ APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


broidery ig set on under tiny bands on all 
the edger. 

Print, lawn, percale, gingham, pongee and 
all materials in vogue for girls’ aprons make 
up prettily in this way, with narrow lace, 
rick-rack, tatting, etc., for a finish. White 
goods receive the general preference, be- 
cause there is no liability of their fading and 
because they always seem more dainty than 
even the prettiest figured goods. hite 
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tinsel braids are in favor. Straight or bi 
bands of contrasting goods, applied a lit 
above the lower edge before the plaits 
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nainsook, with squares of the same stitched 9586 la.d, are youthful and modish. 

upon it so as to touch each other at their We have pattern No. 9586 in eight si 

corners, is very effective. Misses’ Kitt Skirt for misses from eight to fifteen years of ag 
We have pattern No. 9564 in eight sizes (For Description see this Page.) For a miss of thirteen years, it will requ!', 


for girls from two to nine years of age. 
To make tbe garment for a girl of eight 


years, will require one yard and three-fourths of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS :- 


Subscribera to our Publications, when ordering a change in the 
Post Office Address to which they wish their Publications mailed, 
are particularly requested to give their full former Address, together 
with the new Address, and state the month and year in which the 


Subscription began. Thus: 


seven yards of material twenty-two inch 
wide, or three yards and a-half forty-eigl® 


inches wide. If goods fifty-four inches wide be selected, then thr 
yards and an-eighth will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cent, 


“Tae Burterick Posrisoine Co, [Lumrzp]: 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt Co., Ky. who 
Subscription for Taz Deuinzaror began with January, 1845, desir 
her Address changed to Manchester, Delaware Co., lowa.” 
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- STYLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


bunch of pompons, quill feathers or an ostrich tip may be placed 
at one side of the front, where the crown is caught down ina 
Gor Mestration see this Page.) cluster of plaits to heighten its coquettish appearance. One cap 

Fever No. 1.—This illustrates a Child’s cloak andaTam O’Shanter may be made to do service with all costumes. Sometimes a ruching 
ep The cloak pattern, which is No. 9577 and costs 10d. or 20 of lace is basted inside the band, but such an addition is a matter 


FPrevre No. 1.—CHILD'S STREET SUIT. 


eats, is in seven sizes for children 
fom six months to six years of age, and 
» shown in striped on this 
page. The cap pattern, which is No. 
76, aud costs or 10 cents, is in 
fre sizes for girls from one to nine 
years of age, and is differently pictured 


ou 29. 
' the oloak is here made of cream- 


the shirrings; and ties of wide 
crimson velvet ribbon are fast- 
ened to the ends of the lower 
shirrings in the back, carried for- 
ward and bowed prettily over 
the closing. The latter is made 
all the way down the front with 
button-holes and buttons. A 
deep, full, cape-like collar, folded 
and shirred at the top to form a 
full ruche heading, is a perman- 
ent and charming accessory of 
the cloak. The sleeves are some- 
what full, and are each shirred 
at the back of the wrist, a little 
above the edge. This cloak will 
be made of all kinds of cloths 
and cloakings that are not too 
thick to be shirred. Eider-down 
and lamb’s-wool fabrics are par- 
ticularly admired for these gar- 
ments, and may be obtained in Bay stripes and solid colors. Plaids 
we also very popular, and usually the only decoration consists of the 
bes, which may be of any preferred variety of ribbon. 

The cap, while not a novelty, is one of the most popular head- 
coverings of the season and is here made of crimson velvet. The 
crown is box-plaited all round the edge and is joined to a band that 
& bere covered with a puffing of velvet. Of course, the cap is lined, 
wd the brim is usually stiffened and wired. If desired, the cap 
tay be of the cloak fabric, with gilt braid covering the band and a 


Figure No. 1.—CuILp’s STREET Surr.—This consists of 
Cloak No. 9677, price 10d. or 2@ cents; and Cap 
No. 9576, price 5d. or 10 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


which is regulated entirely by indi- 
vidual taste. 
——— 


Fiaurg No. 2.—CHILD’S COAT. 
(For Illustration see Page 32.) 


Ficure No. 2.—‘7'ins illustrates a 
Child's coat. The pattern, which is No. 
9573 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in six 
sizes for children from one to six years 
of age, and is shown in other material, 
with a more elaborate mode of comple- 
tion, on page 33 of this Detingator. 

Very neat in appearance 15 this little 
coat, which is here made of fancy cassi- 
mere and finished in tailor fashion with 
machine-stitching. The front is closed 
in double-breasted fashion all the way 
down, and is fitted closely about the 
throat. It is seamless at the center of 
the back, side seams and a long unoder- 


Child's 


arm dart in each side of the front 
adjusting it prettily. The back, 
which extends only a short dis- 
tance below the waist-line, is 
deepened evenly with the front 
by a side-plaited skirt, the plaits 
of which all turn backward. 
The jaunty little cape is deep 
enough to afford considerable 
warmth, and is very stylish. It 
has shoulder seams, and also a 
seam across the top of the arm 
terminating in dart style at the 
back and front, fulness being 
gathered in along the seam to 


produce the fashionable high 

effect on the shoulder. It rounds 

away prettily from the throat CuILp’s CLOAK. 
and is permanently attached, ‘a (For Description see Page 88.) 


standing collar completing the 
neck of the coat, wo rows of 
machine-stitching border the “a of the cape, and one row is made 
about the edges of the collar. Large patch-pockets, sewed to posi- 
tion with two rows of machine-stitching, are upon the front; and 
the coat sleeves have two rows of machine-stitching made in them 
a little above the wrist ed 

All kinds of cloakings, cloths, velvets, plushes, etc,., are suitable 
and stylish for such coats; and, if trimming be desired, fur, Astra- 
khan or plush bands will provide rich and stylish garnitures. Braid- 
binding or braid in some fancy disposal is also appropriate, and 


32 


ee 


quilted and wadded linings, which may be procured in any color, 


will be used with velvets and plushes. 


The felt hat is bound with silk braid, and is prettily trimmed with 


ribbon. 


———— <> ————— 


Figure No. 3.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 33.) 


which is No. 9574 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in six sizes for children from 
one to six years of age, and is repre- 
sented with less elaborately trimming 
on page 31 of this magazine. 

In the present instance Gordon- 
blue flannel and dark red velvet were 
employed for the construction of this 
most charming little costume. The 
body is a long sack, with center, side 
and shoulder seams; and to its lower 
part is joined a box-plaited skirt, 
which, owing to the length of the 
body, is quite short. Buttons and 
button-holes in a fly close the body, 
and turning over from the front edge 
of the left front is sewed a three- 
cornered revers of velvet, which is 
arranged so that its widest end is up- 
ward. The shape of the revers is 
simulated on the right front by rows 
of velvet ribbon extending from the 
front edge ana terminating under but- 
tons, and the result is very decorative 
and novel. A deep, sailor-shaped col- 
lar cf velvet is at the neck; and just 
above the skirt is arranged a wide 
belt of velvet that fastens at the left 
of the closing with button-holes and 
buttons, the overlapping end being 
pointed. Three rows of velvet ribbon 
encircle the wrist of the coat sleeve, 
and on each row, at the back of the 
wrist, is placed a button. Ruffs of 
lace are worn in the neck and sleeves. 

Other combinations of fabrics will 
be equally appropriate for such cos- 
tumes, plaids and stripes combined 
with plain goods being very fashion- 
able. Embroidered velveteens will 


often be associated with plain cashmeres, camel’s-hairs and other 
wool goods. The skirt may be different from the body, and the 
finish of the entire garment may be perfectly plain. . 

The little felt hat is of the shade of the dress, It is bound with 


dark red velvet, and a band of 
velvet and two little bird’s-wings 
trim it prettily. 


——_—_ > — —- - 


Figure No. 4,.—CHILD’S CLOAK. 
(For Illustration see Page 34.) 


Figure No. 4.—This illustrates 
‘a Child’s cloak. The pattern, 
which is No. 9557 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in five sizes for 
children from two to six years of 
age, and is shown in two views 
on this page. e 

Cosey and stylish in appear- 
ance is this cloak for the little 
man or woman. It is here made 
of plain velvet and fancy cloaking 
having a furry back and heavy 
enough to require no lining. The 
fronts are double-breasted and 
close all the way down in double- 


breasted style with button-holes and buttons. Side-back gores and 
a center seam impart a graceful, clinging adjustment to the back, 
which is short between the side-back seams, extending only a little 
distance below the waist-line. To the short portion is sewed a full 
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Front View. 


cape smoothly on the shoulders. perenne the darts on each 
der is a pointed strap of velvet decorate 
row of buttons, and about the neck is a pretty rolling collar of 


down the center wit 


vet. Large patch-pockets of velvet are upon the front, and d 
cuffs are simulated with velvet at the wrists of the coat sleeves. 


All varieties of coatings and cloakings are suitable for cloaks of 


style, and the added skirt will be of velvet, plush or some o 
contrasting texture when thick goods are used for the cloak. 
Ficure No. 3.—This illustrates a Child's costume. The pattern, Astrakhan cloth may be used for the collar, pockets and cuff tr 
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Figure No. 2.—CuILp’s Coat.—This illustrates 


Pattern No. 9573, price 7d. or 15 cents. 
(For Description see Page 31.) 


CHILD’s CLOAK. 
(For Description see Page 33.) 


skirt of velvet that is deeply shirred at the top, and the back forms a _ six years of age. 


good stay for the shirring, the skirt bein 
The cape is quite deep and has bias back edges, which are seamed 
as far down as the waist-line and turned forward in pretty revers 


added upon the outside. 


mings, with handsome effect. 
chine-stitching, braid-binding or 
fancy disposal of braid may be 
lected for the edges when one m 
rial is used throughout, and the 
may be gaily lined. Plaid cloths 
much favored for little chil 
cloaks. , 

The hat is of fine felt, trim 
with ribbon and plumage. 
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CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 31.) 


No, 9574.—The effect of this ox 
tume, developed in Gordon-blue fla 
nel and dark red velvet, with vels 
ribbon and buttons for trimming, 
be seen by referring to Child’s fi 
No. 3 on page 33 of this DELinea 

The body portion of the costut 
is cut in the long-waisted fashion 

pular at present, and its adjustme 
is performed by the custom seal 
upon the shoulders and at the sic 
and a curving seam at the center 
the back. Of course, the skirt 
short in proportion to the depth 
the body. It is formed of straig 
breadths joined together, turned 1 
der for a hem at the lower edge a 
laid in broad box-plaits. Cloth 
the material used for the costume 
thus described, and a most attracti 
contrast is produced by the introdi 
tion of velvet as a decorative ace 
sory. Fancy cuff-facings of vel 
are applied to the sleeves; and 
revers-shaped ornament of velv 


that is quite broad at the top and tapers off to a point at its low 
extremity, is sewed to the left side of the front. This orname 
extends from the throat to within a short distance of the skirt, a 
below it the edge of the front is finished with a hem. An und 


lap in which button-holes | 
worked is sewed to the front | 
neath the revers, and two mi 
button-holes are made in 
hem below it. Buttons are sew 
upon the opposite side, whic! 
turned under for a hem for 
entire length. A fitted belt 
velvet conceals the joining 
the skirt and body, its over! 
ping end being pointed and 
closing made with hooks , 
loops. The collar isin the fay 
ite sailor shape, and is of veh 
Very decided contrasts are 
ten ela ict in the choice 
materials for costumes of | 
description, one in dark g 
flannel having the belt, rev 
- cuff-facings and collar of cardi 
cashmere. Another, of écrz ca 
mere, has these portions of : 
Surah, One material may 


used throughout, but a combination of fabrics is much more effecti 
and by its aid neutral tones that in themselves are not very bec< 
ing may be much improved in effect. 

We have pattern No. 9574 in six sizes for children from one 
To make the costume for a child of six years, » 
require three yards and an-eighth of material and three-fourths < 
yard of contrasting goods twenty-two inches wide, or one yard | 
a-half of the oneiand) half a» yard )6f the other forty-eight inc 


below the seam, The revers are faced with velvet, and darts fit the wide, Price of pattern, 7d, or 15 cénts, 


FASHIONS FOR 
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CHILN’S CLOAK. 
(For Ilustrations eee Page 31.)- 


| No, 9577.—By referring to Child’s figure No. 1 on page 31 of 
* ths magazine, the effect of this cloak developed in cream-colored 
doth, with crimson velvet ties, may be observed. 
' Striped flannel was chosen for the garment in the present instance, 
{aod the only extraneous garnitures added are the ribbon ties. The 
pper portion is in yoke shape and has seams upon the shoulders, 
tthe back being cut on a fold at 
re center and the fronts made 
rady for the closing by hem- 
cing the right side and under- 
fecing the left. The lower front 
sortions are correspondingly fin- 
shed at their front edges and are 
mned to the back— which is also 
caton afold of the goods—by 
jearving side seams, In each side 
a the front back of the closing 
we four rows of ghirring, which 
are made about a quarter of an 
meh apart; and at the back are 
uide four similar rows; all the 
i rrings extending to within a 
distance of the arm’s-eye 
The upper edges are 
ed to the yoke with a sug- 
ion of the Mother-Hubbard 
though without a heading. 
fulness of the fronts falls 
but thatof the back is drawn ° 
»elow the waist-line by another group of four rows of shirring 
inating near the side seams, and these shirrings, as well as those - 
he top of the front and back, are : 
ed by being sewed to pieces of the : 
erial placed underneath. Button- 
and buttons close the front for 
-ntire depth, and over the closing 
notted ribbons, which are fast- 
at their back ends in double 
; at the extremities of the waist- 
shirrings. To the neck is sewed 
ught band, and outside it is ad- 
1 acollar in Holbein style, which 
ned of a straight section of the 
folded under for hems at its 
‘and lower edge and turned in 
deeply for a finish at the top. 
+ rows of shirring draw it up to 
roper size, the upper row hold- 
the turned-in edge in position 
the lower row forming the seam 
tuck about an inch in width. This 
in conjunction with the heading, 
eas a double ruff about the neck, 
ich is very becoming as well as 
bnfortable. The collar is sewed to 
beition through each row of shirring 
td almost, conceals the yoke. Each 
keve is formed of a single section 
f material that .is sloped off toward 
be wrist, its inner edges being seamed 
tgetoer and its top curved over the 
fm. Two sbort rows of shirring, 
erioning some distance back of the 
fam, cross it at the outer fold far 
gh from the lower edge to leave 
vtty frilled finish that is quite in 
ing with the completion of the 
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Front View. 
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All kinds of cloakings in vogue for 
dren’s wear make up prettily in 
fashion. When heavy goods are 

en, the collar will often be of ma- 
tal harmonizing in color but lighter 
ttexture. The collar may be omitted in favor of a removable one 

lace or embroidery if desired, Florentine and Medici laces be- 
ty much liked for such purposes. 

Ve have pattern No. 9577 in seven sizes for children from six 
mnths to six years of age. For a child of six years, it will require 
wee yards and a-half of material twenty-two inches wide, or two 
ards and seven-eighths twenty-seven inches wide. If goods 
wtv-eight inches wide be selected, then two yards will suffice. 
‘ice of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


JANUARY, 18885. 


CHILD’s Coat. 
(For Description see Page 34.) 


FieurE No. 3.—Cai.p's Costcme.—This illus 
trates Pattern No. 9574, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 82.) 
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CHILD'S CLOAK. 
(For Diustrations see Page &2.) 


No. 9557.—This cloak is represented in fancy cloth, with plain 
velvet for the collar, shoulder-straps and pockets, and buttons for its 
decoration, at Child’s figure No. 4 on page 34 of this publication. 

Fine cloth showing a small plaid design was chosen for the gar- 
ment in the present instance, and facings of silk, buttons and a rib-. 
bon bow constitute the decorations. The cloak proper is in double- 
breasted style and closes with 
button-holes and buttons from 
the neck to the lower front edge 
its edges being hemmed an 
its overlapping side ornamented 
with a row of buttons, Side- 
back seams extending to the 
arms'-eyes, and a curving center 
seam, together with seams upon 
the shoulders and at the sides, 
give a becoming adjustment; 
and the center-back portions are 
cut off a little below the waist- 
line to permit of arranging an 
added skirt-portion that is very 
effective. This skirt portion is 
turned in at its top for a heading 
and gathered three times below 
the heading, about a quarter of 
an inch being allowed between 
the shirrings. The side edges are 
seamed to the adjoining edges of 
the side-back gores, and the top 
is sewed through the shirrings upon the center-back portions. 
Ample patch-pockets rest upon the sides of the cloak, and coat- 
shaped sleeves are sewed into the 
arms-eyes. The sleeves are almost 
concealed by the jaunty cape, which 
is adjusted upon the shoulders by 
double darts, has a curving seam at 

the center and folds under in hems 
at its bias front edges. The front 
edges meet at the throat and flare 
below, and the center seam termin- 
ates some distance from the lower 
edge. The corners below its termina- 
tion are folded forward in revers, 
which are faced with the material 
and are in themselves quite orna- 
mental and also serve to show off the 
arrangement of the added skirt-por- 
tion. A bow of ribbon is fastened 
at the end of the center seam ef the 
cape, and three buttons are placed in 
a line upon the upper edge of. each 
revers, An ornamental strap, pointed 
at its lower end, conceals the darts 
upon each shoulder, and along its 
center is placed a line of buttons. 
The high rolling collar is sewed to 
both cape and cloak. 

Plain and striped flannels, Cheviots, 
all kinds of coatings and cloths, and 
all varieties of suit goods adapted 
to the purpose make up satisfactor- 
ily in this way. Only one material 
need be used, if desired; and braid 
or machine-stitching may finish the 
edges. The cape may be lined with 
light-colored silk, satin, Surah or flan- 
nel; and when a tania goods 
are made up, the cloak may be warm- 
ly lined throughout. Astrakhan, fur, 
plush, polarian cloth and velvet ae 
be used with any material and will 
impart an air of richness and warmth 
to the garment. When very heavy 
goods are chosen, the gathered skirt-portion will be of contrasting 
goods in some soft texture. 

We have pattern No. 9557 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. To make the garment for a child of six years, 
will require three yards and seven-eighths of goods twenty-two 
inches wide, or three yards and three-eighths twenty-seven inches 


wide. If material forty-eight inches. wide be,selected, then one 
yard and seven-eighths, will_suffice. . Price)of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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CHILD'S COAT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 838.) 


No. 9573.—How stylishly a coat of this shape clothes a tiny 
woman may be seen by referring to Child’s figure No. 2 on page 32 those who have the preparation of babies’ layettes in hand, « 
who desire to dress his majesty, who has but lately come into h 
kingdom, so that he may be able to take hia outings in comfortab 


of this DeLINEATOR. 


Cloth was chosen for the garment in the present instance, and bands 


of Astrakhan.and a fancy cord-orna- 
ment comprise the decorations. The 
fronts fold under for hems and close 
in double-breasted fashion with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, the right side 
lapping broadly over the left and 
having a row of buttons upon it par- 
allel with the closing. There is an 
under-arm dart in each side of the 
front, which gives a clinging inclina- 
tion without rendering the adjust- 
ment tooclose. The body portion of 
the back extends a little below the 
waist-line, and is cut on a fold of the 
goods. To its lower edge is joined 
a skirt portion, which is formed of a 
straight section that is hemmed at its 
lower edge and laid in plaits turning 
toward thecenter. This skirt portion 
renders the depth uniform all around, 
and its side edges are of course seamed 
to the corresponding edges of the 
front. Large patch-pockets rest up- 
on the sides, and bands of Astrakhan 
border their tops. A handsome cord- 
ornament is suspended between the 
upper back corners of the pockets, 
and its short pendant ends are tipped 
with tiny pompons. The coat-shaped 
sleeves have bands of Astrakhan at 
the wrists, and the standing collar is 
concealed by a band of the same 
decoration. In the collar seam is 
sewed the little shoulder-cape, which 
is perfectly fitted by seams upon the 
shoulders and dart seams that ex- 
tend some distance forward and back 
of the lower terminations of the 


shoulder seams, the rounding edge of — 


the cape being gathered to produce 
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INFANTS’ CIRCULAR CLOAK, 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9594,—This dainty wrap is something that will greatly pleas 


v 


FIGURE No. 4.—CHILD'’s CLOAK.—This illus- 
trates Pattern No. 9557, price 
10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 82.) 


the high epaulet effect so much admired. The front edges of the 
cape flare from the throat, and are rounded in graceful curves at 


Front View. 
INFANTS’ CIROULAR CLOAK. 
{For Description see this Page.) 


ig counted among the most fashionable 


their lower corners. 

Sometimes the cape 
will be Astrakhan or 
polarian cloth, plush, 
velvet, etc., when the 
coat proper is of cloth, 
cashmere or other 
plain goods. A pret- 
ty coat of dark blue 
Surah has the cape 
of velvet, with car- 
dinal silk for lining 
and chinchilla fur for 
trimming. Another is 
of dark brown cloth 
throughout, its finish 
consisting entirely of 
m achine- stitching. 
Heavy cloth having a 
furry back of a differ- 
ent color is much 
liked for its beauty, 
its warmth and its 
pliability, the latter 
quality making it 
easier for the non- 
professional mother 
to handle than some 
other textures. Braid 
nitures. 


We have pattern No, 9573 in six sizes for children from one to 
six years of age. To make the garment for a child of six years, 
will require three yards dnd an-eighth of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards and five-eighths twenty-seven inches 
wide. If material forty-eight inches wide be chosen; then one yard 
and a-half will suffice. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


array. White cashmere was chose 
for the garment in this instance, an 
lace and a bow of ribbon form tt 
arnitures. Both capes are cut on 
old of the goods at the center of tt 
back, and both are bias at their fro 
edges, which are turned under f 
hems. Lach is fitted separately t 
two darts upon the shoulder, and tl 
shorter is placed over the longer wi 
their neck edges even, and boths 
then ready for the addition of t! 
hood. The latter is formed of 
single section of the material, whi 
is appropriately hollowed at the ne 
edge and rounded along its outer me 
gin. A scanty gathering conforms 
to the proper size at the neck, and 
row of shirring made about an in 
from the margin draws the out 
edge to the proper size about t 
head. The edge is folded in at ea 
side to perfect. the shape, and t 
seam joining it to the capes ic kau 
with ribbon, the ends of whie® 
tied in a bow at the throat. © 
capes are gracefully rounded at t' 
lower edges, and both are borde 
with lace at their lower and f: 
edges. The hood is lined with 
material. | 
Cashmere, embroidered all ove 
small floral designs, crescents, e 
much liked for infants’ cloaks a 
very effective and pretty. The] 
cape is usually lined with qu 
silk or satin, and sometimes 
shorter one is similarly lined, 
lining of lighter weight is ugh 
preferred. Flannels of the pe 


down and fine, pressed varieties, light-weight lamb’s-wool cloth}; 
later on, piqués and Marseilles will frequently be selected for qa 


of this style; and 
embroidery, braiding, 
piping, machine- 
stitching, etc. will 
constitute the finish. 
The adjustment of 
the hood about the 
face may be perfected 
by means of an elastic 
cord run through a 
casing; if such an ar- 
rangement be found 
more satisfactory. 
Sometimes a frill of 
lace 1s sewed inside 
the face edge; with 
dainty effect. ’ 
Pattern: No. 9594 
is in one size, and, 
for a garment like it, 
calls for three yards 
and three-fourths of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide, or three 
yards and a-fourth 
twenty-seven inches 
wide. If goods for- 
ty-eight inches wide 
be selected, then one 


Back View. 
InFANTs'’ CrRCcULAR CLOAK. 
(For Description see this Page. 


yard and seven-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


cents. 
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CHILD’S UNDER-WAIST AND DRAWERS. 


(For Diustrations see Page 35.) 


No. 9580.—Antiunder-waist and drawers are combined in | 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1880. 


net comfortable and convenient manner in this garment. Muslin 
isthe material employed for it, and torchon lace and insertion form 


te trimming, 


_ 


Both waist and drawers are cut in one length in 
foot, and the waist has a curving seam at its center, while the 


drawers portions are widened suitably and have seams at the insides 
cf the legs tbat are sloped off to give them the proper width at the 
ees There is also a seam at the center of the drawers at the 


_ tack, and openings extending 
_ «me distance from the top are 
' pade at the sides, their back 
_ ¢dges being finished with laps. 
, iwanty row of gathers adjusts 
(ie top of the drawers to the 
| oper size, and a band finishes 
1. The back portions of the 
{ waist are joined to the front by 
‘ama upon the shoulders and 
.a the sides, and their closing 
‘edzes are curved and finished 
(with under facings, the closing 
‘cog made with button-holes 
, aud buttons. They extend well 
teow the top of the drawers 
xd inthe band are made three 
tton-holes, one being at the 
cater and one at each end. 
Tre center button-hole passes 
‘cver the waist-line button of the 
ising, and those in the ends 
ver banttons sewed at the 
id seams. Short sleeves, each 


(For Dustrations 
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GENTLEMEN'S JACKET. 
(or Description see this Page.) 


le jacket comfortably loose. 


9580 


Front View, showing the Garment 
with a High Neck. 


CHILD’s UNDER-WAIST AND DRAWERS, 


_ (For Description see Page 3%.) 


35 


a band of insertion, inside of which is sewed a frill of lace. The 
neck is cut high, as shown in the front view, where it is finished 
with a standing frill of lace above a band of insertion. Perforations, 
made in the pattern, show the outline of the low, square neck 
illustrated in the back view of the garment; and the decorations for 
this shape are the same, the arrangement being, however, reversed. 
Ruffles of lace and bands of insertion trim the lower edges of the 
drawers tastefully. 

The desirability of combining 
the drawers and under-waist in 
this way is quite apparent and 
will be readily appreciated. The 
construction is attained in the 
most practical manner and is 
adapted to all kinds of goods in 
vogue for underwear. For deli- 
cate children the high neck is 
preferable, and for such long 
sleeves may be added if desired. 
Any simple finish may be de- 
veloped, but elaborate decora- 
tions are neither durable nor ap- 
propriate, nor are they calculateg: 
to contribute to the comfort. 
the wearer. Narrow ruffling 
which may be bought ready for 
use, is much liked. 

We have pattern No. 9580 in 
nine sizes for children from two 
to ten years of age. For achild 
of six years, it will require two 


' Back View, showing the Garment 
: wtth a Pompadour Neck. 


ed of a single piece having its ends joined underneath, are yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, or one yard and five- 
into the arms’-eves, and their edges are bordered with eighths thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


GENTLEMEN'S JACKET. 


see this Pagé.) 


. 9597.—Jackets of this style and knickerbockers cut by pat- 
No. 9598, which is shown on page 36 and costs 1s. or 25 cents 
often united to form costumes for bicycling, ball-playing an 

active sports, as well as for tourists’ wear. 
worn with ordinary trousers for office use and general informal 
ses, Mixed Cheviot is the material chosen for illustration in 


Such jackets are 


the present instance, 
and machine-stitch- 
ing forms the finish. 
The front is skilfully 
curved at the closing 
edges, and the clos- 
ing is made with but- 
ton-holes and _ but- 
tons from the throat 
to the line of the 
} waist. In each side 
of the front a for- 
ward-turning plait is 
folded and _ stitched 
from the shoulder to 
the lower edge, its di- 
rection, instead of 
being straight, taking 
a shapely curve over 
the breast. A box- 
plait is folded and 
stitched in each side 
of the back, and the 
center seam is curved 
sufficiently to perfect 
the adjustment and 
yet leave the fit of 


An opening for an inside breast- 


ccket is made in front of the sewing of the plait in each side of 
% front, and an outside patch pocket with rounding lower corners 
od a hem finish at the top is applied lower down upon each side, all 
i¢ edges of the patch pocket showing a finish of machine-stitching, 
¥: hem being also machine-stitched to place. The breast pockets 
te faced, and the back edges of the facings are stitched to position 


STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 


in fancy outline. The high rolling collar shows a finish of stitching, 
and the finely fitted coat sleeves have cuffs outlined by a single row 
of stitching in each some distance from the hand, the lower edge of 
the sleeve being turned under for a hem that is invisibly sewed to 
position. Two buttons, placed upon the upper side in front of 
the outside seam, complete the cuff effect. A belt of the goods, 
finished with a row of stitching at the top and bottom, is worn 
about the waist, its ends being fastened in front with a buckle 
or slide of metal or leather and its overlapping end being pointed. 
Flannel, serge and 7 | 

all kinds of woolens 
soft eaough to yield 
to the folds of the 
plaits are made up 
into jackets of this 
style, and: the finish 
is always simple, 
braid being, however, . 
sometimes preferred 
to stitching. Many 
gentlemen prefer such 
»jackets for home wear 
to the ordinary smok- Bebe Se ee SCR Gk 
ing-jacket or dress- SGied |. SEGRE ae 
ing-gown, their com- es, | Maniacs Acadia ® 
fortable shape and 
trim appearance be- 
ing greatly in their 
favor. All the details 
of the finish are ac- 
curately stated in the 
description, so that 
amateurs need not 
hesitate as to the 
parts that are to show 
machine-stitching 
whenever such a finish is chosen. 
a Bs a good effect. 

e have pattern No. 9597 in seven sizes for gentlemen from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches, breast measure. For a gentleman 
of thirty-six inches, breast megsyre, it_will require four yards of 
material twenty-seven inches wide, or two yards fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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GENTLEMEN'S JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Careful pressing is always neces- 
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BOYS’ BLOUSE-W AIST. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No, 9589.—The present style of blouse-waist is an improvement 
in many ways upon any of its predecessors, and, considered simply 
in itseld, Is a@ very attractive and comfortable garment. It is here 
illustrated as made of dark blue flannel, and its construction is 
accomplished as follows: The back is cut on a fold of the goods 
and has a box-plait folded and stitched at its center, and the fronts 
are shaped smoothly at their upper parts by the seams upon the 
shoulders. The aide seams are slightly curved, but at the waist-line 
is left a becoming fulness, which is adjusted to the proper size by 
two short rows of gathers in 
each side of the front and two 
in front of the center plait in 
each side of the back. These cor- 
responding shirrings are about 
an inch apart and are concealed 
by a narrow belt, which is stitched 
over them. The fronts close with 
hooks and eyes, and upon the 
left side is adjusted an ornamen- 
tal piece or shield that is folded 
to form two box-plaits, the 
lengthwise edges being concealed 
beneath the folds of the plaits. 


‘3 
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9589 lee 


THE DELINEATOR. 


years, will require two yards of material twenty-seven inches wide 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GENTLEMEN’S KNICKERBOCKERS. 
* (For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9598.—Knickerbockers are the recognized style of trouser 
for bicycling, ball-playing and other active sports, and so popular | 
the fashion that the publication of a pattern for such garments wi 
be warmly welcomed. Cloth showing a broken -check pattern ws 
selected for illustration in this instance, and machine-stitching, sma 

buttons and buckles are include 
in the finishings. There a 
seams at the insides and outside 
of the legs and at the center < 
the back, and the front clos 
with buttons and button-hol 
ina fly. The legs are sloped ¢ 
to a close fit below the knee 
and the outside seams termina 
some distance from the low 
edges, an underlap being allow: 
upon the under side. pen tk 
‘underlap buttons are sewe 
and in the corresponding ed 
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3 9589 
Back View. 


The right plait extends beyond Front View. button-holes are made. To t 
the closing, and the top of the Bors’ BLovuse-W AIST. lower edge is sewed a strap 
shield is curved to fit the neck (For Silpaiaee this Paes’ the goods long enough to exte: 


comfortably, the upper corners 
being rounded off. Buttons are 
sewed upon the blouse and button-holes are worked in the plaits, 
and by these means and several rows of stitching down the center 
of the left plait the ornamental section is attached. ‘The right plait 
is stitched at the center to correspond with the left plait, and down 
each fold of each plait is made a single row of stitching. The posi- 
tions of the buttons and button-holes are exactly indicated by per- 
forations in the pattern, and other perforations near the adjoining 
edges of the plaits show where eyelets are to be worked for lacing 
cord to be run through, the lacing apparently performing the clos- 
ing though it is in reality purely ornameutal. The belt is provided 
with buttons for the attachment of the trousers, the buttons sewed 
to the right end being slipped through an opening in the center 
of the shield. A sailor collar of medium depth is about the neck, 
its edges being finished with three rows of stiching; and a little 
rounding pocket, with a pointed 

narrow lap sewed to its top, 
is stitched upon the left side, ' , Am 
all the edges of the lap being fin- exer ree 
ished with one row of stitching. sie Pipeaees uel ee a 
Each sleeve is composed of two 
sections, the under one being 
very uarrow; and their seams 
are curved so as to present a 
very finely fitted effect. The out- 
side seam is left open for a few 
inches from the hand, the edges 
of the opening being narrowly 
hemmed and the lower edge sew- 
ed to a medium-wide wristband 
that has rounding corners, and is , 
closed with button-holes.and but- 
tons. The wristband shows a 
line of stitching below the seamed 
edges and two lines at all the other 
edges. All the seams of the blouse 
are turned and stitched. 

All the stitching may be like 
the lacing cord or the blouse in. 
color. Flannel, serge cloth and 
other soft wool goods in any color liked will be made up into blouses 
of this style; and, for wear for bicycling, ball-playing and school, 
a more comfortable and jaunty garment could not be desired. A 
tie of soft silk is often worn under the collar, with the ends knot- 
ted in front. Such an accessory would, of course, match sr other 
contrasting tint that might be introduced in the finish of the gar- 
ment or might be of the same color as the fabric made up. 

We have pattern No. 9589 in eight sizes for boys from five to 
twelve years of age. To make the garment for a boy of seven 


Front View. 


Ee” To insure the filling of orders for Drtineators for any 
specific edition, we should receive them by or before the tenth of the 
month preceding the date of issue. For instance: parties wishing 
the Detingator for February may be certain to secure copies of that 


GENTLEMEN’S KNICKERBOCKERS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


considerably beyond the upp 
; side and having this end point 
and fastened with a buckle. By means of the latter 4nd the butto 
holes and buttons a close adjustment of the garment to the limbs 
the wearer is obtained without danger of the slightest inconvenien: 
A hip dart extends a short distance from the top in each side of t 
back, and the center seam of the back is terminated a short distan 
from the belt to assist in attaining a perfectly easy adjustment, t 
edges above it being sloped off slightly. To each side is sewed 
waist-band that is graduated narrowly toward theee edges, and up 
the back are stitched the broad ends of straps of the goods that ha 
their narrower ends fastened together with a buckle. Three short, n: 
row strap-loops are fastened upon each side between the closing a 
the center of the back, with their upper ends upon the waist-band a 
their lower ends below it; and beneath them is passed a leather b: 


which takes the place of suspenders when the garment is w< 


with a fancy flannel shirt. Wh. 
however, a jacket such as t! 
shown by pattern No. 9597 
page 35 is worn, suspenders v 
: be preferred, and buttons 
them will be sewed upon 
waist-band as illustrated. <A 
pocket is inserted in a cur 
opening made in the right s 
of the back, and a front poc 
is sewed between the waist-bs 
and the front of the leg at 
right side. The opening for 
latter shows a finish of machi 
stitching, and the hip pocket 
faced, its opening being stitc! 
along its upper edge, while 
lower edge of its.facing is stitc! 


D3 syste to position in fancy outline. 
9598 All kinds of trouserings 
. Back View. adapted to knickerbockers, ; 


the most exacting requireme 
In regard to construction 
simply conformance to the 
structions on the label of the I 
tern and careful pressing. Braid may be applied asa finish, but stit 
ing is usually preferred. Mixed fabrics witha rough finish are pre: 
red to smooth hard-finished goods for such garments, because ¢! 
are better adapted to withstand the rough usage which is sure to he 
them. Cordurovs and veleteens are also in vogue for knickerbock 
We have pattern No. 9598 in seven sizes for gentlemen from tw 
ty-eight to forty inches, waist measure, For a gentleman of thi: 
two inches, waist measure, it will require two yards and a-fourt} 
material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 ce 


Edition by sending in their orders by the tenth of January. 

shall, of course, as far as possible, fill_all orders received at @ 1, 
date ; but we cannot calways.doso.. This rule will continuetm o 
ation until further notice.—Tue Butterick Pusiisnine Co. (Qrwrt 
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STYLES FOR DOLLS. 


\ 
Ficgtre No. 1.—LADY DOLLS’ STREET COSTUME. 


(For Illustration see this Page.) 


} Fictre No. 1—This illustrates a Lady Dolls’ street costume. 
The Set, which comprises only the costume, is No. 95, price 7d. or 
J cents. It is in seven sizes for dolls 
fum twelve to. twenty-four inches tall, 
aad may De seen in another material, 
vith a different mode of decoration, on 
page 38 of this Detmzator. 

The costume is exceedingly stylish 

xd jaunty, and is here made of cloth 

owing a pretty mixture of colors. 

Tae walking skirt is fashioned with 
; ree gores and a full back-breadth just 
ike real ladies’ skirts, and is deeply 
‘immed with a side-plaited flounce of 
‘ tte material, the top of the flounce be- 
tag covered by the long polonaise. 

, The polonaise is very novel in effect, 

jecd closes with a handsome curve from . 

‘We throat to the left hip with hooks 

,edeyes. This method of closing brings 

jue nght front-drapery far to the left 

(ale, and the two fronts fall evenly at 

rt« lower edge, the right front sloping ‘ 

hrward from the hip with pretty effect. 

Bust darta, side-back gores, and a cen- 

wz: seam that terminates at the top of 
mat-laps below the waist-line, fit the 

epee beautifully; and the drapery 

i straight and unwrinkled, looking 
sery like a long coat at the back. A 
sarow band of Astrakhan borders the 
dower edge of the polonaise and the’ 
aterlapping edges of the right front, 
ami also passes up the overlap at the back, the result being very 
gch and stylish. A similar band encircles the neck and the wrists 
x the nicely fitting coat sleeves. Three 
grecty ornaments, formed by covering 
jiree round button-molds with Astrak- 

are placed in a row on the lower 

a of the right front, just back of the 

d passing up the left edge. 

, Plan and brocaded velvets and silks, 
peo fancy and plain cloths of all varie- 
fe sre suitable for such costumes. 
Miss Dully’s best dress will be of vel- 
fet or some rich goods, and either fur 
wil trim the over-dress or the finish 
will be perfectly plain. A deep band of 
fr or ornamental goods above a tiny 
plating forms a stylish decoration for 
the skirt of any costume intended for 
wid-weather wear; and, ir all proba- 
biity, you will make another costume 
before it ig time to lay aside furs. 

Miss Dolly’s pretty bonnet is of vel- 
tet. Tt ig trimmed with ribbon and tiny 
birds. and tied on with ribbon that is 
bowed coquettishly under the chin. 


. i en a 
Accre No. £—GIRL DOLLS’ NIGHT- 
DRESS. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


} 

Ficcrz No. 2.—This illustrates a Girl 
Delis’ pight-dress. The Set, which also includes a chemise and 

wera, in No. 96, and costs 7d. or 15 centa. It is in seven sizes 
br dolls froz. twelve to twenty-four inches tall, and is fully illus- 
trated on page 39 of this’ publication. 

Here ia Dolly all ready for bed, and nice and sweet she looks 
in her pretty sleeping-gown, which in this instance is made of 
fne nainsook and fine embroidered webbing. The night-dress has a 
team down the center of the back and seams upon the shoulders, 
snd its front edges are hemmed. The upper part of the garment is 
overlaid ut both the back and front with embroidered webbing to the 


FigurE No. 1.—Lapy Do.is’ STREET CosTuUME.— 
This illustrates Set No. 95, price 
Jd. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


t 
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Figure No. 3.—Gimt Dos’ Nieut-Dress.- 
This illustrates the Night-Dress in Set 
‘No. 96, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


depth of a pretty yoke, and the material is cut away under the em- 
broidery to produce a very dainty effect. The joining of the lower 
edge of the embroidery 1s covered with a frill of narrow embroidered 
edging, and a similar frill stands about the neck. The little sleeves are 
trimmed at the wrists with a frill of similar edging headed by # ~ow of 
| insertion, and a frill of deeper caging 
trims the bottom of the night-dress. 

If little mamma thinks Dolly's health 
requires a warmer sleeping-gown tian 
one made of muslin, lawn, nainsook, 
linen or such goods, she may roake it 
of flannel, merino, cashmere or some 
soft woolen fabric, and finish it plainly 
or with narrow embroidered edging or 
lace. In making dolls’ underclothes, 
a good opportunity is afforded to learn 
to do feather-stitching and other pretty 
needlework, and little girls will doubt- 
less improve it. 


a 
Figure No. 3.—GIRL DOLLS’ HOUSE 


COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 88.) 


Ficure No. 3.—This illustrates a Girl 
Dolls’ house costume and Fedora vest. 
The Set, which includes both these pat- 
terns, is No. 97, and costs 10d. or 20. 
cents. It is in seven sizes for dolls 
from twelve to twenty-four inches tall, 
and may be seen with the vest and 
costume separately illustrated on page 
39 of this DeLineEaTor. 

This charming little costume for Dolly 
is here made of cashmere, with the vest 
of lace net and a dainty garniture of lace ruffles. The pretty, round 
skirt, which is composed of three gores and a full breadth, is trimmed 

around tHe bottom with a frilt of deep 
e lace, and the front-gore is decorated to 
the belt with similar ruffles. The polo- 
naise shapes a short point between 
the bust darts and falls in long, straight 
panels at the sides and evenly with the 
panels at the back, where it is draped 
in the high, puffy bow fashion so much 
liked by stylish ladies. The fitting of 
the polonaise is made by the bust darts 
mentioned, and also by a long dart un- 
der each arm and three gracefully curved 
seams at the back; the middle seam 
terminating below the waist-line at the 
top of a broad extra width that is 
draped up on the outside to make the 
bow-drapery mentioned. A deep,down- 
ward-turning plait in each front edge 
of the back-drapery completes the drap- 
ing. The coat sleeves have lace turning 
upwardfrom the wrists in cuff fashion, 
and a frill of lace falls over the little 
standing collar at the neck. 

The vest is made separate from the 
costume, so that it may be worn or 
not, as suits the taste. Made of lace 
net as pictured, it is very dressy. It is 
shirred at the neck, waist-line end lower 
edge, and its lower edge is sewed un- 
derneath along the waist-line shirr- 
ings, the vest drooping in a picturesque manner. A fancy pin is 
fastened across the vest at the waist-line, and pins bold the vest in 
place. Lace and jetted net are rendered very beautiful in effect by 
being placed over colored silk or satin. A pretty bow of ribbon is 
often fastened over the lower shirring, which should match the lin- 
ing, if one be added as suggested. 

Such costumes may be made as dressy or simple as little mainma 
likes, and silks, velvets, cloths, cashmeres, flannels, brocades, etc., 
are suitable for ‘them. (If; desired, the skirt) may be of a different 
material from the polonaise, and need be “trimmed only about 
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the edge; or it may be finished without any trimming at all, 
and will then be equally stylish. 


—  -> 


LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 965, 
CONSISTING OF A STREET COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


Ser No. 95.—How prettily a lady doll may be attired in a cos- 
tume of this style may be seen by referring to Lady Dolls’ figure 
No. 1 on page 37 of this magazine. 

Lavy Dou.is’ Cosrume.—Any little girl who will select dark green 
cloth for her doll’s costume and make it up by the patterns in this 
Set, with a plaiting of the material and gold lace for trimming, may 


be sure of having a very fashionable and pretty toilette for her pet; 


for it will be just like the one 
shown im these pictures, The 
skirt is composed of three gores 
for the front and sides and a full 
breadth for the back, and a plack- 
et opening is made at the center 
of the back-breadth. At each side 
of the placket opening the fulness 
of the breadth and of the back 
part of the side-gore is gathered 
so as to leave the top just large 
enough for Miss Dolly’s waist, 
and then the skirt is sewed to a 
belt. Now, instead of having 
the little side-plaiting sewed up- 
on the outside of the skirt, it is 
set underneath, and the lower 
part of the skirt is cut in small 
tabs, between which the plait- 
ing shows in cunning little fans. 
Now, of course, you must line the 
tabs neatly, and, when you turn 
them, the corners must all be 
square in order to look well. If 
you think you cannot get this 
style of trimming to suit you, a 
-plaiting, or one. or more narrow 
ruffles, bands of the goods or rows 
of braid may be set upon the out- 
side. 

The over-dress is avery pretty 
polonaise that closes diagonally, 
the right side being curved and 
lapped over the left, which is 
folded under for a straight hem 
for its entire depth. There is a 
single bust dart in each side, and, 
in order that the overlapping side 
shall fit smoothly about Miss 
Dolly’s hips, it has an additional 
short dart in it extending from 
the closing edge to some distance 
below the waist-line. Side-back 
seams and a center seam are also 
introduced in fitting the polo- 
naise, and the stylish tailor-like 
effect which no doubt lady dolls 
would admire if they could is ob- 
tained by terminating the center 
seam a little below the waist-line 
and underfolding extra widths 
allowed below for the purpose é 
so as to form hems. The sleeves 
are in coat shape, and the. neck 
is provided with a little choker- 
collar. A frill of lace is sewed inside the collar and turned over on 
the outside; and lace is turned over flatly from the overlapping 
edges of the front, upward from the lower edge and forward from 
the overlap ue edge of the back. 

Now, I think you can fancy how pretty the green and gold will 
look in combination, but if you cannot procure green cloth and gold 
lace, or if you have some other material and trimming that you 
would like to use, the costume will be just as pretty, provided you 
follow carefully the instructions upon the label of the pattern. 
Braid having gold or silver tinsel interwoven in it is a very fashion- 
able trimming, and is particularly pretty upon dark fabrics. Fur 
is also much liked, but, if you use it, remember .that yeu must not 
gut it with gout scissors but with a sharp knife, and froin the back, 
stead of through the hair, otherwise the edges will appear ragged 

' uneven, and that you would not like. 


Right Side-Front View. 


- FIGURE No. 3.—GIrb Dou’ House CostuME.—This illustrates 
Set No. 97, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Deacription see Page 37.) 


Lapy Do.uus’ Set No. 95.—CoNSISTING OF A STREET COSTUME. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Set No. 95 is in seven sizes for dolls from twelve to twenty-four 
inches,tall, For a lady doll twenty-two inches tall, the costume 
will require one yard and five-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, Price of Set, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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GIRL DOLLS’ SET No. 97, 
ConsisTinc oF a House CostuME AND Fepora VEst. 
(For Illustrations see Page 89.) 


Ser No. 97.—A pretty girl doll, dressed in a costume and veal 
of this style, may be seen by referring to Girl Dolls’ figure No. 3 on 
this e. ' : 2 

If trans possible for a sensible doll to have her head turned by 
pretty clothes, Iam afraid such a gay suit as this would do it, re 

satin with lace for trimming be 
ing shown in the costume, an 
lace net in the vest. 
Girt Dotis’ House Cosrumt 
—This costume has a_ roun 
walking-skirt, with a gore fo 
the front, one for each side an 
a full breadth for the back; an 
in the center of the breadth 
placket opening is made. Th 
top of the breadth and a sma 
portion of each side-gore is gatl 
ered to bring the skirt to tl 
proper size, and then the skirt 
sewed toa belt. A ruffle of la 
: passes entirely about the botto: 
; of the skirt, and the front-gore 
| overlaid with ruffles of lac 
which are carried far enout 
across the side-gores to entire 
cover the portion between tl 
fronts of the over-dress. 

The fronts of the polonaise a 
cut across in vest shape to tl 
ends of the single bust darts ju 
below the waist-line, and the clo 
ing is made with button-hol 
and small crochetted buttor 
There is also an under-arm da 
in each side of the front, and 
the back is a curving center sea 
that terminates a little below t 
waist-line, and, in order that 
high, gracefully -draped effec 
such as is now sc fashionab 
may be obtained, considerat 
extra width is allowed belo 
this seam, which, after it h 
been turned in at the top qui 
deeply for a finish, is lifted | 
two upturning plaits at its cent 
and tacked over the ends of t 
seam. There are also two dow 
ward-turning plaits in each si 
of the back, and these comple 
the .process of draping. T 
sleeves are in coat shape @ 
have lace turned back flatly fre 
the wrists. <A lace frill also fa 
over the little choker-collar. 

Grrt Douzs’ Fepora V«sst- 
This vest may be adjusted up 
any of Miss Dolly’s dress-wais 
and is often worn with the co 
tume in the Set. . It is in o 
piece, and its side edges are turned under for hems, while its upp 
and lower edges are gathered once across. It is also shirred on 
across at the waist-line, and its lower edge is folded up undernea 
and sewed along the waist-line shirring. The position of t 
waist-line shirring is indicated by perforations in the pattern, a! 
you will therefore know just where to place it. When the ve 
is worn, you will fasten it upon Miss Dolly’s dress with conceal 
pins; and, if you like, you can place a ribbon bow or a little fan 
ornament over the lower shirring. Any material may be used f 
such a vest, lace being, however, very pretty and becoming to mo 
dolls. The same vest can be made to look very different at tim 
Oy placing beneath it a piece.of satin or silk of contrasting colo 
all the bright colors and all(the pale tints (being liked for such pu 
poses. Bits of ‘ribbon wide enough) to underlie the lace w 
answer nicely. A vest of ietted net, with or without such a linin 


Left Side-Back View. 


FASHIONS FOR 


| j 
; a a a ee es 
is very pretty with a black costume; and should your mamma have 
{ alittle piece of pearl-beaded net to give you, it would make a beau- 
cfal vest to wear with a handsome white dress. 
Set No. 97 is in seven sizes for dolls from twelve to twenty-four 
mehes tall. For a girl doll twenty-two incheg tall, it will require 
lis yard and a-fourth of goods twenty-two inches wide for the 
ccetume, together with three-eighths of a yard of lace net twenty- 
Price of Set, 10d. or 20 cents, 
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GIRL DOLLS’ SET No. 96, 
CONSISTING OF A NIGHT DRESS, CHEMISE AND DRAWERS. 
(For Mastrations see this Page.) 


Sst No. 96.—The night-dress. forming a portion of this Set is 
ted at Girl Dolls’ figure No. 2 on page 37 of this DeLinearor. 
ittle girls who wish to learn to sew neatly cannot practise more 
peasantly than by making garments for their dolls, and the three 
wticles included in 
,ms Set are simple 
- ind easy of construc- 
jaa, Lawn is the 
jmaterial here em- 
{-loved for their de- 
teopment, and Nor- 
mandy lace and in- 
ericn form the 
Taming. 
. GirL Dots’ Nicat- 
:Dese—This night- 
tress ig closed all the 
iway down the front 
“with button-holes and | 
mall pearl buttons, 
ad has seams upon 
lie shoulders and a 
tis seam at the cen- 
tr of the back. The 
topis overlaid in yoke 
taupe with lace net, 
ad the material is 
tit away beneath. 
lace edging finishes 
te neck and 
down the overlapping 
Me and about the 
bwer edges of the 
fPke portion, with 
peity effect. The 
ves are in coat 
dane, and are trim- 
Wed at the wrists 
mth tiny frills of 
ee surmounted by 
bods of insertion. 
uf course, it is not 
to trim a 
sat dees as much 
& this one ia, but the 
rccees of putting on 
we or embroidery, 
x even of hemming 
edsewing on narrow 
ulling, is one that 
bret 6 neatly done 


even inches wide for the vest. 
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Front View. 


Greu Douis’ Ser No. 97.—CoNSISTING OF A HOUSE COSTUME AND FEDORA VEsT. 
(For Descriptions see Page 88.) 


Grrt Douis’ Set No. 96.—CONSISTING OF A NIGHT—-DREsS, CHEMISE AND DRAWERS. 
(For Descriptions see this Page.) 
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Girt Do.is’ Cuemiss.—Only two parts are needed to complete 
this pretty chemise, and these are united by curving seams at the 
sides, and their tops are rounded off and fastened upon the shoulders 
with button-holes and buttons, a button being placed upon each 
corner of the back and a button-hole worked in each corner of the 
front. The arms’-eyes are rounded out to fit comfortably and are 
bordered with lace, as is also the neck. You can finish the lower 
edge of the chemise with a plain hemor with ruffles of the material, 
lace, embroidery or whatever decoration is added to the upper 
portion. 

Girt Doris’ Drawers.—Theee drawers have seams at the insides 
of the legs and at the center of the back and front. They are 
scantily gathered at the top and sewed to a belt, the ends of which 
fasten at the right side above the opening, which extends some dis- 
tance from the top. A ruffle of lace, with a row of insertion above 
it, trims each leg. " 

Now there are many things to remember and put in practice in 
sewing white work, and some of them are: have pu needle of the 

right size, and your 
thread neither too 
coarse nor too fine. 
Never try to sew 
with too long a 
thread, and take 
plenty of time to do 
the work neatly. In 
sewing on lace, em- 
broidered edging, or 
yaad a trimming 
of any kind, remem- 
ber that it should be 
held a little full in 
order to allow for 
shrinking. Perhaps 
this makes you feel 
discouraged, and 
sounds too long to 
remember. But have 
you not learned that 
the longest seam is 
sewed by taking one 
stitch at atime? Just 
so are all these things 
remembered, by put- 
ting them in practice 
one atatime. After 
a little while it will 
all become very easy 
for you to accomplish, 
and you will then 
be surprised that you 
once thought it so 
difficult a task. Mus- 
hn, cambric or any 
material that is suit- 
able for your own 
_underclothes will also 
be in good taste for 
your Dolly’s. 

Set No. 96 is in 
seven sizes for dolls 
from twelve to twen- 
ty-four inches _ tall. 
To make the gar- 
ments for a_ girl 


Back View. 


Back View. 


bresult well, and the experience gained by work of this kind is doll twenty-two inches tall, will require seven-eighths of a yard 


% to be very beneficial to little seamstresses, 


of material thirty-six inches wide. 


Price of Set, 7d. or 15 cents. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 


On orders for Pacxaces of Patterns the following discounts will 
te allowed, but the entire amount must be ordered at one time. 
2 ordering, specify the patterns by their numbers. 

On recempt of $3.00, or 12a, we will allow a selection of $4.00, 
¥ lfa, in Patterns. 

On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of $7.00, 


f& £1 Qo im Pattarna 


On receipt of $10.00, or £2., we will allow a selection of $15.00 
or £3., in Patterns. 

Patterns, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but Parcels-Delivery 
or Express charges we cannot pay. 

In making Remittances, if possible, send by Draft or Post-Office 
Money-Order. Do not risk money in a Letter without Register- 


ine it mn. Rioancoyau PrenarianinOn (teaneen |. 
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ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


At first glance on a fashionable promenade it would seem that 
the quaintest and most bizarre of chapeaux were in vogue; but if 
a discriminating second glance were given, it would be seen that 
the small but hand- 
soine capotes, the very 
quiet but distinguish- 
ed-looking round 
hats, andthe cloth 
turbans and bonnets 
matching the  cos- 
tumes outnumbered 
by far the more con- 
spicuous examples of 
headgear. Only those 
who have a great 
number of bonnets 
should indulge in 
styles odd -enough to 
attract attention, for 
the complexion or 
general expression is 
not always adapted 
to the outré in style. 

Braid, plain and 
fancy; birds of all 
kinds and_ colors; 
wings without heads 
or bodies, and heads 
without wings; lace 
of gold, silver, silk 
or wool; ornaments 
of gold, silver, steel 
and jet, alone or min- 
gled in some quaint 
device; pins, from the tiny ones used to hold down lace to those 
great dull silver ones that seem suited to holding iron rails down to 
the earth—all these are fashionable, so who can find it hard to know 
what to have? And yet there are people who do. 

Fiavre No. 1.—Lapres' Crape Bonnet.—This pretty little bon- 
uet is smoothly covered with it and its edge is outlined with 
crape pipings having a row of dull mourning beads in their midst, 
making a decided relief. A graceful monture, formed of crape folds 
wound in and out in loop fashion, extends from one side to the other, 
giving the necessary high look. In front the strings are of mourn- 
ing ribbon, soft and without lustre. They are each laid in a plait and, 


FiaurE No. 1.—Lapr1ges’ CRAPE BONNET. 


FIGURE No. 3.—LADIES’ VELVET BONNET. 


coming down on each side from under the monture, are fastened at 
the edge and then allowed to flare. _ 

Fiavre No. 2.—Lapres’ Vetver Bonnet.—The nursery people 
who grieve over the untimely fate of poor Cock Robin could easily 
imagine the bird on this chapeau had suffered likewise, and wonder 
at the courage shown in the assumption of it as an ornament. The 
shape is a small capote, smoothly covered with dark blue velvet; the 
bird shows in his feathers dark blue and light gray hues, and appears 
to be gee ed down in order to keep his struggles from being sus- 

ected. he ties. at blue velvet and gray satin ribbon start from the 
ront and are carefully folded over and across the victim, a gilt arrow 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos, 1 and 2, eee ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets," on this Page.) 


Fiaure No. 4.—LaAbi£es' BONNET. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 8 and 4, see ‘‘Hats and Bonnets,”’ on this Page.) 


fastening them at each side to the lower edge, after which they flar 
and are tied in a bow low on the corsage or close under the chin, a 
may be preferred. Certainly unique, the realism of this bonnet i 
such that none can deny it—not even the master realist, Zola himsell 

Fiavre No, 3.—Lapies’ Vetiver Bonnet.—One of the mos 
decided of _— grann: 
bonnets is her 
shown, and of it mus 
be said that to th 
face it suits at all ; 
will be especial! 
becoming, while t 
any other —well, 
had better not ev 
‘be thought of. T 
frameis smoothly co 
ered with black v 
vet, and the inner fa 
ing that shows goco 
spicuously in front 
of rose-colored Suri 
shirred to fit the brir 
A scarf of gold-en 
broidered satin 
around the crowna 
is laid in loops th 
stand up just in fror 
while starting fro 
each side is ano 
scarf of the rose 
rah, which is brou 
forward and_ fo 
loops that intermi 
gle with those of 
embroidered materi 

The contrast is v 
good and decidedly more effective as a trimming on such a bon 
than would be any arrangement of feathers, lace or ornaments tl 
might be suggested. If fancied, a cluster of buds can be put in t 
flaring front. 

Figure No. 4.—Lapies’ Bonnet.—A poke bonnet bent son 
what forward is the best. description possible of this chapeau, whi 
is worn as is most becoming to the wearer, either decidedly over t 
face or so that the hair shows well. The brim is covered on bc 
sides with rich black velvet, while the crown is of lustrous sa 
richly beaded with cream-colored pear] beads. The only decorati 
consists of three tips, two of the natural ostrich and one of a decia 

yellow shade. If this bonnet becomes a 3) 
cial favorite with its owner, she will be : 
to have a cluster of fancy loops or favor 
flowers, or a handsome bird, to be put 
when it is worn with some particular toile 
that seems not entirely in harmony with - 
ostrich tips, the latter being easily remov\ 
when a change is desired. 

Fiaure No. 5.—Lapres’ Hat.—The cro 
of this hat is of smooth black beaver, w 
the brim is of black velvet laid in side-ph: 
that are drawn slightly to one side. Just 
front is massed a full cluster of black : 
gray ostrich tips, while three: gilded qu 
stand out conspicuous from among them. 

a young girl able to wear decidedly pronow 
ed tailor costumes this hat would be parti 
larly becoming, as it needs about the wea 

- @ certain air, a savoir faire, to make it | 
well. 

Fievre No. 6.—Lanprigs’ Crare Hat.—A crape hat that may 
worn as a coronet bonnet is this one, which is of dead black : 
smoothly covered with rich crape. The trimming consists of 
elaborate arrangement of inch-wide folds of crape that produce 
effect like a heavy plait, and this constitutes the scarf. Just in fr 
are three jet black wings, placed in the fashionable upright manr 
A black silk hat could be made in this way, and, if preferred, lo 
of ribbon could take the place of the wings, or gray wings might 
substituted for the black. (For crape, however, those described ° 
be in best taste. ‘ 

Fiavre No. 7.—Lapres’ Rounp Hat.—Inclining to the ey 


{ 


Fieure No. 2.—LabDies’ VELvet Bonnet. 


- 
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FASHIONS FOR 


tecoming walking-hat this shape is developed in dark green felt. 
‘ Its slightly Sony Ie brim is smoothly faced with dark green velvet 
thst forms a soft framing for the face when, as is usual, the hat is 

worn forward. Around the crown are two bands of green and ail- 

ver braid, that made by the Kursheedt Manufacturing Company 
being chosen. Arranged in picturesque confusion just in front are a 
_estmumber of small green and gray wings, giving all the decorative 

elect necessary and yet not taking away from the neat look that is 
the chief charm of the 
hat. If dark blue 
or black felt be chos- 
en, the wings should 
be in harmony with 
their tints; or, if pre- 
ferred, a single bird 
with outspread wings 
may take their place. 
On a brown hat a 
creamy bird would 
look well, while a 
scarlet bird would be 
in good taste on one 
of dark blue. 

FieurE No. 8— 
Lavies’ Rounp Har. 
—Thé very simplic- 
ity of this hat is its 
charm, and, as it is 
worn far enough back 
on the head to show 
the hair, Some dis- 
crimination must be 
displayed in selecting 
a decidedly becoming 
color. This is of dark 
blue felt, with the 
edge so finished that 
no binding is neces- 
sary. Around. the 
crown is a_ loosely 
folded scarf of bright 
plaid Surah, which is 


Figure No. 6.—Lapies’ Crare HAT. 


tted as illustrated on one side. For 
Sirming wear such a decoration could be 
Mack and gray, while the hat could be 
& To wear with a dark brown cos- 
é the hat could be brown and the deco- 
a maght be all scarlet or else a plaid 
wing scarlet and green. 
Fistre No 9.—Lanpties’ Capote.—This lit- 
bonnet is decidedly stylish, which is a 
ittany well-dressed woman likes to have 
don her belongings. The brim iscoy- 
with a full puff of wine-colored velvet, 
fe the crown is completely hidden under 
wings of the birds (presumably) whose 
Maisare just at one side in a picturesque 


peip. These wings show various shades 
gray and garnet, and, fitting to the 
wn, do‘not look at all ‘flustrated,” as 
¥ might under other circumstances. The 
§ ties are of wine-colored ribbon of 
tum width, and are fastened as the 
er finds most desirable. If better liked, 
velvet bridle may be substituted for the 
on. : 
ce sg 


FiaurE No. 8.—Lapies’ Rounp Hat. 


STYLISH LINGERIE. 


The general liking for the vest in reali- . 
and in good imitation which displays itself this season, gives 
excuse (if one were needed) for all women who find lace becom- 
to atilize it. A jabot of it may cover the vest at the closing, or 
es may entirely conceal it from view, while sometimes a 
© collar will be the only addition. That lace is liked for vests is 
fest shown by the fact that beaded vests (black) are very gener- 


‘displayed, and are utilized to conceal the shabbiness of many a 


lie of eilk. velvet or satin. 
‘he fancy kerchief is in favor with cloth costumes that are not 


with fur, for it produces a good effect by being knotted 
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close up around the throat in sailor fashion. As it is so near the 
face, care must be displayed in the choice of colors as well as in the 
arrangement, which must never hint of any care taken, but must 
suggest the assurnption of the scarf for simple comfort’s sake. With 
the curate collar worn above the ordinary turn-over collar of the 
costume is frequently worn a narrow ribbon that is drawn under the 
latter collar, a dark hue being chosen for the ribbon in all instances. 

Fiaure No. 1.—Lace Cape anp Gilet.—With the best intentions 
in the world there are many women who cannot, indeed who ought 
not, expose their necks, even if Nature has blessed them with 
beautiful white ones. So to them a decoration such as this com- 
mends itself. The high shoulder-cape, the full ruche and the long 
and graceful gilet each have their especial fascination. This cape 
was cut by pattern No. 9170, which is in ten sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 5d. or 10 
cents. The cape and gilet are made of Kursheedt’s Standard 
Spanish lace net, and the frills, cascades and ruche are of Spanish 
lace. At the termination of the gilet is an arrangement of pale blue 
ribbon loops and ends that makes a pretty finish. For black vel- 
vet and lace this would be desirable, and then jetted pendants could 
take the place of the ribbon loops. 

Fraure No. 2.—Brocane Cottar anp Lace Jabot.—This dainty 
bit of decoration is decidedly becoming and may be made in such 
colors that it will adapt itself to all the costumes worn. The collar 
is of velvet brocade showing black and cream; it is of the ordinary 
turn-over shape and is made on stiffened net and lined with thin black 
silk. The jabot is of fine Valenciennes lace and is gathered and 
drawn together as illustrated, being mounted on a bit of net that 
has affixed to it the safety-pin which holds it in position. A lace-pin 
may be worn, though it is not necessary. 

aure No. 3.—Lapies’ Ficav.—Pattern No. 9570, price 5d. or 
10 cents, was used in. cutting this becoming fichu, which combines 
pale blue silk, lace net and lace frills. The collar is made of silk, 
with an interlining of crinoline, and is fitted across the shoulders as 
smoothly ag possible. The full surplice portions, which join the 
collar at the shoulders are of Kursheedt’s Standard oriental lace net, 
while the full frills that outline the entire fichu are of lace to match. 
The surplite portions are shirred and crossed at the waist-line, and 
fastened by a fancy gold pin. No fastening is needed at the neck, as 
the bodice is turned in and the throat allowed to show as if the 
gown included a V-shaped corsage. : 

Figure No. 4.—Lacs-anp-Muui Jabot.—This long jabot, which, 


Figure No. 9.—Lapies’ Capote, 
. (For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, eee ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on Pages 40 and 41.) 


when placed in position, will produce a gilet effect, is made of rose- 
colored silk mull and white Spanish lace. On a long foundation are 
laid the plaits of mull, and a full cascade of lace outlining the shape 
and extending to the top again is the finish. The stitches of the 
lace are hidden under a small fan-like jabot of the lace that is placed 
just at the top and caught by a knot that appears to stay the entire 
decoration. Lavender, blue, cream, yellow or white mull may be 
used if desired, and any of the laces’in vogue jmay be substituted 
for the Spanish, though)its softness.and silkiness adapts it especially 
to such turns and twists as are required in a Cascade. 
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DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


No garniture seems sufficiently popular to entirely displace braid, 
though many share favor with it. Braid is applied upon all kinds of 
wool goods, and sometimes upon velvets and silks, while upon 
velveteens it is often seen. It is used alone and in conjunction with 
other trimmings, and no matter how simply it may be applied, or 
how inexpensive the variety chosen, it always appears in good taste. 

Laces are applied with lavish elaboration and with the most grace- 
ful simplicity upon toilettes for house and evening wear; and buckles, 
slides and fancy ornaments of jet, steel and oxidized metal, or even 
of gold and silver if one can procure the finer ores, are placed wher- 
ever a possible excuse for them can be found. To be really con- 
sidered in good taste, however, an ornament of the latter character 
must seem to be useful in holding in place a bow or strap, sustain- 
ing a drapery, concealing a shirring, etc. Some very unique and 
pleasing devices in decorations made of dress goods are illustrated in 
this department, and many of them suggest how extraneous garni- 
tures may be associated with them to produce rich and beautiful 
effects. ) 


Ficure No. 1.—Braip-AND-FAN DecoraTION FOR Front oF SKIRT.. 


—Any skirt may be trimmed in this way, with good effect. The 
little box-plaited foot-trimming is applied upon the foundation and 
extends entirely about the skirt. A slash extending to within a 
short distance of the top is made in the outside material at each side 
of the center, and the edges of the opening are neatly underfaced. A 
fan of the same or of contrasting goods, as may be preferred, con- 
sisting of an oblong piece folded into three backward-turning plaits, 
is sewed into each opening; and the panel between the fans and also 
the portions back of them are ornamented with braid arranged in 
sercila that taper off slightly toward the top. Tailor-finished cos- 
tumes are often ornamented in this way, with the most stylish 
effect. a 

Figure No. 2.—Brarm Decoration ror A Dress—Bopy.—This sim- 
ple disposal of soutache braid is very effective when developed in 


iv 
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black upon any 
of the fashion- 
‘aole shades of 
dress goods, or 
in tones match- 
ing the * fabric. 
The method of 
arrangement is 
easily followed 
by referring to 
the engraving, 
and dreas-bodies 
thus ornamented 
will often have 
‘their sleeves 
trimmed as 
shown at figure 


FicurE No. 1.—Lace Cape anp Gilet.—(The Cape 
is cut by Puttern No. 9170; 10 sizes; 28 to 46 
inches, bust measures; price, 5d. or 10 cents) 


(For maar Yet of Figures Nos. 1,2 and 8, see ae of aes De- 
“Stylish Lingerie,”’ on Page 41.) ae danas 

auRE No. 3. 

— DecoraTION 


For TarLor-FinisHeD Sieeves.—This style of sleeve trimming ac- 
cords nicely with the waist decoration shown at figure No. 2, and 
will often be associated with it. In its development the outside is 
cut away from the lining in the outline pictured and is macliine- 
stitched over a cuff facing of plain goods ornamented with braid ap- 
lied in a scroll design. Velvet is often selected for the cuff facings. 
inen cuffs are fashionably worn with sleeves finished in this way. 
Figure No, 4.—CompBination Purr and Puarermne For Skirt 
Trimmme.—Three separate garnitures are united to form this skirt 
trimming, and each one is composed of a plaiting an} -» fF 


FIGURE No. 2.—BROCADE COL- 
LAR AND Lacr Jabot. 


‘ormed 
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of straight strips joined together and hemmed at the lower edge 
The one intended for the top is a little deeper than the others 
and is turned in and shirred to form a little standing heading 
another row of shirring being made about one-third of the dis. 
tance from the top to form a puff. The other two are shirred at the 
top and also far enough below to form similar puffs, and the fulness 
below is creased into side-plaita, In arranging the decorations upor 
the skirt, the lower one is overlapped by the center one and this ir 
turn by the one above it. 

Fieurr No. 5.—GagnitoreE ror A Rounp Warsst.—Any kind o 
round waist may 
be decorated in 
this way, with 
tasteful results. 
A pointed open- 
ing is made in 
each side of the 
front, and upon 
the lining is ad- 
‘Justed the shirr- 
ed end of a sec- 
tion of silk, Su- 
rah, etc., which 
is cut to accord 
with the opening 
andextended up- 
ward beneath it 
sufficiently to 
conceal its own 
raw edge. The 
upper edge of 
the opening is 
piped and slip- 
stitched to posi- 
tion, and the 


Figure No. 3.—Laprgs’ Fionv.—(Cut by Patten 
No. 9570; one size; price, 5d. or 10 cents.) — 


lower ends of the ornamental portions are gat 
ered and slipped under the belt worn about t 
waist. The shirred sections are often of cré 
China silk, mull and other soft-textured mata 
als in colors contrasting with the dress-body. 
preferred, however, they may be anexact mat 
Their arrangement is especially becoming to slender figures. 

Fieure No. 6.—Bram—-Trimmep Puiartine ror A Sxirt.—T! 
flounce is arranged in clusters of fine side-plaits, with spaces betwe 
the clusters to correspond with the width of the braid, which 
Kursheedt’s Standard plaid tinsel braid. A strip of the braid is plac 
over each space, and its lower end is folded up underneath to foi 
a loop, which falls even with the lower edge. The plaits are tack 
in their folds in a line with the tops of the loops, and in this w 
too much flare is prevented. If desired, another variety of bra 
velvet ribbon, etc., may be substituted for the braid used in t 
present instance, 

Ficure No. 7.—ARRANGEMENT OF Piaitine For Sxrrt Trimm 
—This decoration is composed of straight breadths of matet 
hemmed at the lower edge and turned in quite deeply at the top ! 
a finish. The top is laid in box-plaits of medium depth, with narr 
spaces between them; and a little above the lower edge a gather 
is made in tuck fashion, the fulness below it being creased into bo 
plaits narrower than those above it. In applying the plaiting tot 
skirt, it is sewed through the shirring and invisibly tacked benes 
the folds of the plaits at the top. 

FiaureE No. 8.—S#irRRED-AND—PLAITED SxkirtT~TRIMMING.—T' 
narrow side-plaitings form the foot finish of this garniture, and ov 
hanging the upper one is a shirred flounce, which may be from sev 
to eleven inches deep. The lower edge is hemmed, and the tor 
turned in to form a heading above three rows of shirring, wl 
form two tiny puffs. Half-way between these puffs and the low 
edge are made three similar shirrings, and thus a wide puff is fora 
between the two pair of narrow puffs. Straight breadths are unit 
to form the flounce, and, if/preferred, it may be in contrast with | 
foot-plaitings. 


Ficure No. 9.—Styzish Piaitine For a Sxirt.—The tiny fe 


plaiting about the lower edge of this skirt is made by hand in the 
omal manner, but the deep plaiting is the kind known as Kur- 
\ seedt’s Standard accordion plaiting. It is laid in clusters of nar- 
ww plaits folded one upon the other in & manner that suggests the 
wllows of an accordion, and alternating with wide single plaits. A 
iarity of this plaiting is that, no matter how thoroughly it may 
; shaken out of the folds, it will always fall into the same creases 
| when allowed to hang downward. Plain goods make up best into 
such plaitings, and, as the 
plaits are laid crosswise of 
thegoods, thelength should 
be left all in one piece and 
not cut into breadths as 
for ordinary plaiting. The 
greatest width in which it 
is practicable to make such 
plaitings is thirty-five in- 
ches, though, of course 
coods of less width may 
be used. The plaiting is 
sewed upon a round, gored 
skirt, for which pattern 
No, 8682, price ls, 3d. or 
30 cents, is an excellent 
choice. This pattern is in 
nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inch- 
waist measure. The 
Kursheedt Manufacturing 
Company will receive or- 
ders for plaitings of this 
style if sent through dry- 
coods merchants or dress- 
makers. 
Fiaure No, 10,—Nove. 


CS, 
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Figure No. 4.— LaceE-aNnp-MULL 
Jabot, 


(For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Linge- 
rie,” on Page 41.) 


@emr-Trimminc, — The side-plaiting form- 
Mg a portion of this garniture is compos- 
@ in the usual manner, its depth being 
Hegulated to suit the fancy of the wearer. 
Bech fan is composed of a single section, for 
Wich a single breadth of silk is sufficient, 
Me depth being a little less than that of 
@e founce. The top is laid in plaits that 
lap each other very closely, and is placed 
fren with the top of the flounce, the lower 
@mers being drawn up even with the top 
ind fastened to position to give the fan 
lhe open effect illustrated. A bow of the 
@me material as the fans, formed of two 
Mnventional loops and ends, is placed over 
the top of each, and a jet buckle 1s placed 
tween the loops. The fans may be lined 
have their lower edges hemmed, as pre- 
@red by the maker or as suggested by the 
@xtare or the fabric selected forthem. Silk 
iid velvet, or wool goods and velvet, de- 
lop handsomely in a skirt trimming of 
his style. 
)¥iccre No. 11.—Garnitvre ror A Dress- 
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ale enon ‘a ayhreae . F saa soe | 

Sior—A fancy of the season 1s expresst d XY. | i“ ' \ 
Bthe application of narrow bands of con- Sy  * eh | Y 
ines elosi as oe | SWAT SS 

og color along the lines of closing and : ESS a 


Meat the neck, and the effect is very at- WY By a4 
tive, such an arrangement often making 
Dessible to wear a toilette becomingly that 

fould otherwise be very unbecoming. In 
& instance a narrow facing of cardinal 

Mret is applied along the overlapping clos- 

Seedge and about the margin ofthe collar, ° 

Re dress-body itself being composed of 

‘oc broeaded velvet. The closing is invisibly accomplished, and 

@ng each side are placed small cardinal chenille pompons. Of 

“se any color and any texture admired may be choser for the 
imental portions. Any other garnitures may take the place of 

pompons, jet hooks and eyes clasping across the closing band 
‘much liked. 


mumEE INO. 1Z-—-DRESSY SLEEVE- Di: ; ».—Ladies with small 
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FiaureE No. 1.—BRAID-AND-FAN DECORATION 
FOR FRONT OF SKIRT. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 8, see ‘* Dresamaking at Home," on Page 42.) 
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wrists and hands that are not plump will appreciate the becoming- 
ness of this stylish sleeve-trimming. A bias section of material, 
about five inches deep at the center and slightly narrowed at the 
endg, is gathered at its lower edge and sewed to the wrist of the 
sleeve, with its lower end at the. outside seam—into which it is 
sewed—and its upper end a little in front of this seam. Its top 
is turned in for a finish and shirred six times below a little standing 
ruffe. It is sewed to the sleeve through the upper, middle and 
lower shirrings, and over the upper end are élip-stitched the edges 
of a pointed ornament of velvet, which is sewed into the outside 
seam. Lace or lisse ruffles are in harmony with the garniture. 

Fieure No. 13.—S.ieeve ror Dressy Wear.—Any sleeve may 
be enriched by inserting a lace gore of this style in the upper side. 
the edges being neatly piped with satin, silk, etc. The same mate- 
rial is used for underfacing the wrist, and the upper side is finished 
with four buttons placed in a line just in front of the outside seam. 
Kursheedt’s Standard Spanish lace net is used for the inserted sec- 
tion in the present instance, but any other variety of lace may be 
chosen instead. _ 

Fiaure No. 14.—Styuisa Finish ror a Sieeve.—Although the 
tailor finish precludes much elaboration, it permits of this style of 
sieeve decoration. The outside of the sleeve is cut away from the 
lining in the outline illustrated, and its lower edge is twice machine- 
stitched over a cuff facing of contrasting goods, which is first orna- 
mented with soutache,braid arranged in double lines coiled in triple 
loops near the lower edge of the cuff facing. This style of sleeve 
decoration accords fashionably with the waist garnitures shown at 
figure No. 22, and will often be associated with it. 

Ficure No. 15.—Dressy Sierve-Garnitourge.—A round cuff- 
facing of velvet is applied to this sleeve, ita ends being left open at 
the outside of the arm for about half their depth from the top, and 
the corner of the front end being lined with contrasting silk, turned 
down in a point and apparently fastened under a button and sim- 
ulated button-hole. A triangular piece, similarly lined, is slipped 
beneath the reversed portion, turned down over it and fastened in 


Fieurg No. 2.—BrarD DECORATION FOR 
A Dress-Bopy. 


— 


FicureE No. 3.—DECORATION FOR TAILOR- 
FINISHED SLEEVES. 


the same way. In the wrist is sewed a piece of Kursheedt’s Stand- 
ard spiral lisse ruching, which forms a dainty finish. 

Ficure No. 16.—Simmpite Sveeve-Garniture.—Although simple 
in detail, this decoration is very tasteful and becoming. A frill of 
medium-wide lace is sewed_at_the hands and crossing the inside 
seam and extending to within a short distance of the outside seam, 
is a shallow demi-cuff, which will usually be: in contrast with the 
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sleeve. This is sewed to the lower edge, is turned up over its own 
seam, and allowed to fall a little over ‘the lace. All its edges are 
slip-stitched to position. Three buttons, placed along the edge near 
the corner of the upper side, apparently hold it in position; but 
they are in reality only ornamental in effect. 

Figure No. 17.—Sxrrt Trimminc.—A very pretty style of finish- 
ing skirts of cloth, flannel etc., in tailor fashion, is here illustrated. 
The outaide material is slashed deeply at equal intervals, and each 
alternate tab is shaped in a deep oval. The lining is faced with the 
material and covered to the depth of the slashes with a side-plaiting 
of the material. If desired, the oval tabs only need be underlaid 
with the plaiting, which may be 
joined to the edges of the square 
tabs. 

Figure No. 18.—Fut.t—Dress 
Bopice.—This bodice is a por- 
tion of waist No. 9568, which is 
shown in two views on page 17 
of this Detineator. The pattern 
is in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 
cents. In thisinstance the under- 
waist is omitted and only the 
sleeveless bodice retained. The 
low neck is cut out between the 
bretelles in leaf points, beneath 
which lace-is arranged to form a 
standing ruffle that is carried 
over the shoulders along the 
bretelles. The arms’-eyes are 
also finished with ruffles of lace, 
and rosettes of lace are fastened 
upon the shoulders. Brocaded 
velvet was chosen for the bodice 
in the present instance, with sat- 
in matching its lightest tint for 
binding the points. Buttons and 
button-holes at the back perform 
' the closing, which in the origi- 
nal pattern is accomplished with 
lacing cord throngh eyelets. In 
this instance a row of buttons 
in simulation of a closing is plac- 
ed along the center of the front, 
the front of the original having a 
closing simulated with cord laced 
through eyelets. Rosettes of lace 
constitute pretty ornaments for 
the shoulders, and so also do 
sprays of flowers, dainty bows’ - 
of: ribbons, fancy buckles, ete. 

The process of adjusting the bod- 
ice, and also of arranging the 
under-waist, which latter also 
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Figure No. 6.—BRAID—TRIMMED PLAITING FOR A SKIRT. 
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FiGURE No. 4.—COMBINATION PUFF AND PLAITING FOR SEIRT 
TRIMMING. 


is carried, at the depth shown, only to the sides of the skirt, a nar 
rower width trimming the lower part of the back. A round gore 
skirt forms the foundation, pattern No. 8682, which is illustrated o 
its accompanying label, being usually chosen, This pattern is in nin 
sizes for ladies from twenty to t irty-six inches, waist measure 
and costs 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 

Figure No. 20.—Fancy Corr-Frnisu ror A SLEEve.—The demi 
cuffs illustrated are each in contrast with the sleeve, though the nee 
one may be like it if desired. Each is cut from a single piece t 
is shaped to fit smoothly over the inside seam, the upper one bein: 
slip-stitched over the under one, which is both wider and longer an 

is lined with crinoline, its edge 
being slip-stitched to the sleeve 

A ribbon is fastened near eac 

end of the smaller one and sliy 

ped through a slash made for. 
in the larger one and _ beneat 
its ends, and then the free enc 
of the ribbons are fastened in 
dainty bow at the outside of tt 
sleeve. Such a sieeve decor: 
tion permits of lisse ruffs and 
not too elaborate for linen cuff 

Figure No. 21.—Srirrep Po 

PADOUR ORNAMENT FOR THE F Ro? 

or A Dress-Bopy.—Soft Sur: 

was chosen for this ornamen 
which is ‘shirred three times 

the top and once at the low 
edge. It is sewed permanent 

to the overlapping side of 1] 

front and attached to the oth 

by means of concealed pins. 
adjusting it upon the waist, tl 
lower shirring is concealed | 

the fulness fallifg over it, and t 

upper and lower edges are fi 

ished wigh stays sewed to the 
underneath. A. bow of ribbon 
fastened over the lower edg 

Kursheedt’s Standard  all-ov 

silk embroidered cashmere is t 

material chosen for the dre: 

body in the present instance, t 

fabric being of a creamy tone a 
. the embroidery wrought in n: 

ural colors. Such fabrics : 

very popular fur dressy wear. 
rauRE No. 22.—Brarp Dec 

RATION FoR A Dress~Bopy.—] 

better description of this eff 

tive garniture can be given th 
is afforded by the engravit 
where the outlines are indicat 
with the utmost accuracy. Hea 
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FicuRE No. 7.—ARRANGEMENT QF PLAITING FOR SKIRT TRIMMING 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 4, 5,6 and 7, see Dressmaking at Home,"’ on Page 42.) 
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forms a part of the pattern, is accurately explained upon page 18. 

Ficure No. 19.—Accorpion Piaitinc.—This engraving illus- 
trates the Standard accordion plaiting made by the Kursheedt 
Manufacturing Co., who will receive orders for doing such plaiting 
if sent through a dressmaker or dry-goods merchant. The material 
should all be left in full length instead of being cut and joined in 
breadths, as the plaiting is made crosswise and any width not 
greater than thirty-five inches may be made up. In this instance 
the plaiting is cut in sections and has strips of velvet sewed between 
the sections, one coming at each side of the front. The plaiting 


i 


soutache is the variety chosen, the color being black, wv] 
the dress-body is dark green. Soutache matching all the fashi 
able dark shades in dress goods may be obtained, but black 
fashionably associated with all colors, When the dress-body 
trimmed in this fashion, the sleeves will often be ornamented 
shown at figure No. 14 of this department. 

Ficure No. 23.—Comernation Sxirt—Trimminc.—This is a wv 
effective garniture for skirts of evening dresses, and is ea 
developed. The founce.is formed of)straight or bias breadths joi 
together and bordered with lace atCthe lower edge. The to 
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nthered and is surmounted by a double jabot formed of two nar- 
ow, bias ruffles, each of which is folded along its center, gathered at 
"| the edges and, after being sewed on, tacked back and forth in the 
_ uamer illustrated, the folds of the two turning in opposite direc- 
"; tenn A row of lace is set beneath the upper one to form an 

upright heading, and a narrow knife-plaiting is applied upon the 
T sort for a foot finish, its addition protecting the lower row of lace 
very effectively. The jabot ruffles may be lined with contrasting 
or, if such an arrangement be preferred to cutting them double. 
Ficcre No, 24.—ARRANGEMENT OF BralD AND Tucks a8 A SKIRT 
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Frover Ni 0. 8.—SHIRRED—~AND-PLAITED SKIRT— 
TRIMMING. 


~ PDworation.=-The braid shown in this decora- 
phon is known as Kursheedt’s Standard plaid tin- 
#\ braid, the texture being mohair with an inter- 
maging of tinsel of either gold or silver. This 
cgraving illustrates a tasteful arrangement of 
mich braid in conjunction with tucks for a skirt 
rimming. A row of,braid is placed its width 
dove the lower edge, and a little above it three 
. {Weks are made. Another space equal to the 
rth of the braid is then allowed, and a row of 
_ piadis applied above it. Although the process 
& very ample, the result is especially attractive. 
Ficore No, 25.—FassionaBie Sxirt—Deco- 
 puriox—A narrow side-plaiting forms the foot 
f™mning for this decoration, and over it falls a 
ep ounce of Fedora lace. Overhanging the 
- ounce are deep, oval tabs, which may be cut on 
skirt proper or on the drapery, if the lat- 
t be deep enough. These tabs are bordered 
ith jet passementerie, and the effect is very rich and stylish, espe- 
y when the skirt is of velvet and the foot-plaiting of satin. Any 
er combination of fabrics may be selected and any other variety 
chosen, with good results. > 
Ficcre No. 26.—ComsBinaTion Sxirt-Piartinc.—The three plait- 
igs which are united in this decoration are each easily made. The 
Wer one is simply a narrow box-plaiting about three inches deep; the 
iddle one, which is five inches wide, is laid in double box-plaits, 
‘Wich very narrow spaces between the plaits; while the upper one is 
‘sbout the same width as the lower and is also folded in double 
bx-plaits, All three are finished with hems at their lower edges, 
1 the widest is arranged to 
eisntly overhang the lower one 
4 is itself surmounted by the 
jose remaining, vhich is lined 
"ith contrasting color and has 
€ upper fold of each plait 
awn down and tacked to dis- 
» the lining. Usually the 
wer plaiting is like the lining 
we upper one, and very taste- 
| contrasts may be developed 
the combination of fabrics. 
Ficcre No. 27,.—Sryuisn 
LEEVE-GARNITURE.—The  en- 
ving really describes this 
yeeve trimming with sufficient é; : 
_Pruracy, A diagonal slash is made in the upper side of the sleeve, 
_ #24, after its edges are neatly finished, two straps of medium-wide 
WTian braid are slipped through and fastened beneath, and their 
free ends: are pointed, slipped through slide ornaments and sewed 
poo the sleeves, Velvet ribbon may be used instead of braid, but 
tter is preferred for tailor-finished costumes. 
Pitre No, 28.—Garnirure ror Front oF Sxirt.—To trim a 
ra this fashion, a narrow side-plaiting is first arranged upon the 
mdation, and upon the front are placed a section of satin and one 


FiaurRE No. 9.—StTyuisH PuArrmING FOR A SKIRT. 


(For Descriptions of Fi 
making at 


Figure No. 10.—Nove. SKIRT-TRIMMING. 
(For Description see ‘‘Dreasmaking at Home," on Page 43.) 


-of velvet, each folded to resemble a wide side-plait. The fold of 
the satin plait comes directly in a line with the center of the front, 
and its back edges are overlapped by the fold of the velvet plait, 
which is in turn overlapped by the material coming from the right 
side of the skirt, the latter being underfolded to form a third plait. 
The edge of the material coming from the left side of the skirt is 
overlapped by the satin plait, and the lower edges of both sides and 
also those of the plaits are invisibly hemmed and overhang the 
plaiting, while their tops extend to within a short distance of the 
belt and are concealed by a yoke-shaped facing. From beneath the 
fold of the satin plait quite low 
down start five straps of velvet, 
which are pointed at their free 
ends, Spe through slides and 
fastened upon the skirt. One of 
the plaits may be like the skirt 
. goods, if desired; but the triple 
contrast is much admired. 


a es 
STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Holiday goods are the chief 
feature of interest in the fur- 
nishing goods trade at the pres- 
ent time, and in these the varie- 
ty is se large that al] tastes and 

urses may be suited in the se- 
ection .of desirable articles for 
presentation to gentlemen. 

The finer grades of mufflers 
shown this season are without 
exception the handsomest goods 
of the kind ever put on the 
market, and they are almost as 
generally worn by ladies as by 

entlemen. The liking of the 
ormer for tailor-made costumes 
and coats having generated the 
desire te have an appropriate 
neck-decoration, there is, as a 
natural result, further encroach- 
ment upon the domain of the 
sterner sex. Thére is a strong 
demand for plaid patterns, large 
and small, in dark and negative 
colors, the liberal use of plaids 
for both dresses, wraps and suits 
| stimulating it. One noticeable 
muffler shows a large broken plaid. The ground colors are brown and 
navy, aod the plaid is formed by two lines in three colors, Oxford- 
blue, Loudon-smoke and cardinal, the whole appearance being very 
rich and elegant. In heavy silk reps are seen broad bars in two 
colors alternating, and solid centers with Roman bar borders. The 
white and cream goods are shown in heavy double twills, with self- 
effect centers and plain borders. All the best mufflers are what is 
known as Aylesborough-hemmed—that is, the edges are turned in 
and hemmed, leaving no finish visible on the outside. 

The silk handkerchiefs of the season are even richer in effect than 
the mufflers, and in many instances will be used in place of the 
latter, especially by the ladies. 
A novelty, of which the popu- 
larity cannot be doubted, is 
shown in grosgrain handker- 
chiefs, one specimen haying a 
gold ground, with the center 

owered in blue, and a 14-inch 
-plain blue satin border. Spot 
centers and plain ‘borders are 
liked, and are exhibited in all 
the leading colors. Some 24- 
inch English satin handkerchiefs 
have the ground shot in two 
colors—shrimp and pale blue— 
and wheat-ears figured in three 
other colors; one half showing 
olive-brown, pink and cardinal, and the other being of one of the 
ground shades. White silk crépe handkerchiefs for full-dress use 
are plain and with crenélé borders in bright colors, and some have 
spots upon the border filled with horse-shoes. Plaids are as largely 
represented as in mufflers, and broad bars are also seen. 

In neckwear there has been an increased demand for de Joinvilles, 
four-in-hands, and knot scarfs after-the four-in-hand style when 
tied. Some knot scarfs-similar to, those illustrated (last month have 
recently been imported, but they are as yet too early for the trade 
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Nos. 8 and 9, see ‘‘ Dress- 
ome,’’ on Page 42.) 
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here, and will not come into general favor before the Spring, as 
they demand a larger opening in the coat and vest than what is now 
the regulation. In de Joinvilles small, neat patterns and vertical 
stripes are most favored, satin and grosgrain being the materials. 
The stripes are in two and three colors, some of the combinations 
being brown and gold; London-smoke, blue and cardinal ; und silver, 
cardinal aud na- 
vy. Horse-shoes 
and small flow- 
ers are favorite 
designs on satin 
scarfs, the effects 
being very neat 
and the colors 
harmonious. 
Bronze on wood, 
cardinal on sil- 
ver, indigo on 
cardinal, and 
light blue on 
wood, are among 
the choicest min- 
glings. 

Plain satin and 
_grosgrain braces, 

prepared especi- 
ally for embroid- 
ering by _hand, 
are favorite 
articles 

ee 
presentation ; but, if desired, they may be purchased 

already embroidered. The darker colors—black, 
seal and navy——are the usual ground shades, 
and flowers, grasses and various fancy designs 
are done in realistic colors or with gold thread. 

For illustration this month we have three 
styles of neckwear and three mufflers. 

Figure No. 1.—GeEntTLEMEN’s Murrter.—This 
muffler is made of all-silk reps. The ground 
shade is cardinal shot with a lozenge of mode that 
corresponds withthe border, a shaded lozenge 
appearing at the side of the other. This pattern 
is also shown in London-smoke and navy. 

Ficure No. 2.—GeEnTLEMEN’s MUFFLER.—A 
very handsome muffler is here shown. It has 
a large plaid, the subdued colors being green and 
London-smoke, with the brighter lines of cardi- 
nal. The effect can only be imperfectly repro- 
duced, for the beauty lies in the delicate shading. 

Figure No. 3,—GentTLeMen’s MuFFLER.—This mufiler shows a 
mingling of many colors, of which blue and old-gold are the chief; 
but the blending ‘is so, perfectly done that a loud effect is avoided. 

Ficure No. 4.—GentTiemen’s Four-in-Hanp Scarr.—tIn_ this 
scarf myrtle and London-smoke are seen in combination, and the 
result is quiet but attractive. . 

Figure No. 5.—GenTLeMen’s Purrep Scarr.—The material 
used for this scarf was satin, the ground color being black and the 
figures Virginia—a new golden-brown shade. Black and gold form a 
stylish combination that is always fashionable. 

Figure No. 6.—GerntTLEMEN’s Frat Scarr.—One of the most 
fashionable of the flat scarfs is here represented. It is called the 
“Bromley,” and is made of dark cardinal satin checked with silver. 
The perfect adjustment of this scarf makes it very desirable for wear 
with the collars now in vogue. | 

Ficure No. 7.—GentLemen’s Purrep Scarr.—Aiui old patiern, 
but one that has never gone out of style, is portrayed at this figure 
—white polka-dots on navy. Black and brown as ground shades 
are also shown, but are not so well liked. 


Figure No. '11.—GaARNITURE FOR A DreEss—BOpy. 
(For Description see ‘*‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 43.) 
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ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK. 


This month this department is partially devoted to the con- 
struction of a quaint but decidedly rich and handsome lambrequin, 
that may be used for the mantel, the window, etc. In the making of 
the fringe, odds and ends of zephyr worsteds, embroidery silks, 
flosses, crewels, etc., may be utilized; but the one variety of material 
must be used throughout, although it may be in many colors or 
shades of one color. Very elegant fringes may be made by commenc- 
ing with the lightest shade of the selected color and grading the 
rows to the very darkest. For instance, taking the gold shades, 
begin with white and shade down to the deepest orange; for the 
red shades, begin with the lightest pink and grade down to the 
deepest crimson; in blue, purple, green and gray the same method 


FiguRE No, 12. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


of shading may be pursued. Shading from light to dark is more 
effective than from dark to light, but either method may be followed. 
If the fringe fabric has to be purchased, it will probably be well to 
know that in shading from light to dark, that the second shade will 
need to be double the amount of the first, the third three times that 
of the first, the fourth four times that of the first amount, and so on. 
Brass rings of any preferred size may be used, but they should 
all be alike. Small rings may be covered with embroidery silks or 
flosses, but for large rings this would be a very expensive covering, 
so crewels, zephyrs, worsteds, Saxony yarns, chenilles or any of the 
thick embroidery goods may be used. For brackets or small lam- 
brequins, the small rings are prettiest. Rings may be made of ordi- 
nary thick wire, if the rings cannot be readily purchased; but care 


‘should be taken to have them perfect in shape, or else they would 


not look well. The tassel may be made at 
home, but, as they are not expensive, 
they are generally purchased. Full 
directions for covering the rings 

are given and the method il- 
lustrated at figures Nog, 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 


Figure No. 1.— 
MANTEL OR 
W i ndow 
LAMBRE- 
QUIN. ° 


a ree FIGURE No. 14. 


Figure No. 13. : 
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FievuRE No. 16. 


Fiaures Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15 aND 16.—NOVELTIES IN SLEEVE DECORATION: 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 12, 18, 14, 15 and 16, see '‘Dressmaki 
Home,” on tae 43.) hg at 


—This lambrequin is made of heavy reps, and decorated above th 
lgwer edge with an embroidery design of pansies and leaves. Th 
embroidery may be of Kursheedt’s Standard embroidered appliqué. 
or the lambrequin may be painted or embroidered by one’s-self, thy 
outline of a portion of the design being given at figure No. 8, Tr 
method of making the fringe is illustrated and described at figure 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. The tassels are heavy and large, and ar 
suspended from and high up between the fringe points. The lary 
brequin may be of any color and of any preferred material, and th 
embroidery may be of any pattern desired. 

Ficurss Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 anp 7.—Metnop or Maxine Fring 
ILustRaTeD aT Froure No. 1.— Fasten the worsted about the ‘rims 
as represented by~-figure -No>-2.— With a ‘crochet hook catch th 
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. worsted, as shown by figure No. 3; draw the worsted under the 
rng, and throw the worsted over the needle as shown by figure No. 
4; and crochet the loop off the needle as shown by figure No. 5. 
Make single crochet stitches in the same manner all round the 
rng, until the latter is well covered. An illustration of the ring 
rity covered may be seen at figure No. 6 The ring entirely 
evered igs shown at figure No.7. When the required number of 
tgs are covered, they are sewed together to form the pointed 
finge decorating the lambrequin shown at figure No. 1. Care should 
le taken to make the crochetted stitches even and close together. 
hrewre No. 8—Pansy Desian ror Empromery.—This design is 
vey graceful and may be either outlined or solidly embroidered. 
The natural hues of the pansy blossom and leaves should, of course, 
te used, but, as there are numerous varieties of the blossom, many 
‘erent effects may be achieved. This design is used in embellish- 
ig the lambrequin pictured at figure No. 1. 

Frevre No. 9.—Tasie or Prano Cover.—This engraving illus- 
mates a table or piano cover that is handsome and not very expen- 
sve ifmade at home. The fabric is dark red cloth, and the border 
«meade ofrows of black velvet ribbon applied as illustrated with 
imey stitehes done with silk floss in bright gold. Hach end of each 

empispointed, the outer ends being extended some two or three 
tehes beyond the edge of the cover and. tipped with a fancy 
mament of gold and red; thus forming a handsome and rich- 
voting frimge. Tassels may be loosened from old fringes and used 
wth good effect, or any style of ornament may be selected. Long 
Shes are crossed upon the fringe ends of the ribbon, to render 
tem lighter and more elaborate in effect. A variety of colors may 
» introduced in the application of the ribbon, and the cover fabric 
F. _eelor_and-of.any preferred material. 

hevee No. 10.—Fanoy Cover ror Piano-Sroot or Orroman.— 
i: handsome cover is made of serim fringed out af the edges, 


——_ 


‘cover from side to side and from top to bottom are rows’ of 
fevet ribbon spaced so as to outline uniform squares. The ribbon 1s 
lied with all sorts of fancy stitches done with embroidery silk, 
weh may be of one color throughout or of a variety of colors, as 
ferred. The ends are pointed, decorated with fancy stitches and 
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' Fictre No. 17.—Skirt TRIMMING. 


Seed with fancy ornaments. This cover 
fa companion piece to the piano-cover il- 
IMtrated at figure No. 9, and may be of 
factly the same material if desired. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


Japanese effects in decoration, Japanese 
maements, and even an entire Japanese 
jom, when one can have it, are in fashionable 
emand: and those who would like one 
om entirely Japanese in its furnishingmay 
ire it with but slight expense, providing 
st of the decoration is done by one’s-self 
Pwith the assistance of some of the mem- 
tre of the family. The walls may be paint- 


| pink or yellow; or they may be hung 
Japanese panels. Many ornaments 
© be made of pine wood that can be 
ized by using the following prepara- 
*. Pour four quarts of boiling water over one ounce of pow- 
Sed extract of logwood, and, when dissolved, add one drachm 
‘<ellow chromate of potassium; and stir the whole well. When 
‘oe this, apply it frequently enough to produce the depth of color 
»ared. Some pretty ornaments for a Japanese room are illus- 
sted in this department. 
Frcurr No. i.—Hanaine Book-Casz.—A handy and beautiful 
«eptacle for a small number of one’s favorite books is here illus- 


tefringe being knotted to form a pretty heading for itsélf. Crossing” 
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trated. The back, sides and shelves are made of pine wood; and 
the back is covered with dark red cloth or flannel, to produce a 
bright, rich effect. Near the top is embroidered a cluster of grapes 
and grape-vine leaves. The shelves and sides may be covered with 
a contrasting color or painted, as preferred. A straight band of the 
red cloth, overlaid with a row of antique lace, forms a pretty lambre- 
quin for each shelf. As many shelves may be added as desired. 

Fiourse No. 2.—Emsrompery Drsicn ror Boox-Casg, ILLustRATED 

aT Figure No. 1. 
—This beautiful 
SPE Ske design is used 
ERY, 7 in decorating the 
3 SY book -case _illus- 
trated at figure 
No.1. Theleaves, 
grapes and stem 
may be done in 
South - Kensing- 
ton stitch or in 
outline stitch, as 
referred; or the 
eaves and: stem 
may be cut from 
plush, felt, cloth 
or velvet, and 
applied. The 
grapes may also 
; be made of vel- 
Figure No. 18.—FuLL—Dress BopiceE.—(Cut by Pat- —_ vet, plush, silk 
tern No. 9568 ; 13 sizes ; 28 to 46 inches, bust or gatin and ap- 
measufesy* pfice, 1s. or 25 cents. ) plied : ‘but ‘the 
oe ; sections forming 
| them should be 
carefully added and carefully cut and bunched, so as not to look 
ungraceful. The design may be hand-painted with very realistic 
effect, if the painting be preferred to embroidery. 

Ficure No. 3.—Perrumep Jardintére.—For artificial plants of 
the begonia, palm, coleus, cyclamen or ivy order, this is a very 
beautiful receptacle. Over the pot holding 
the plant is arranged a full bag of ‘velvet, 
plush, plain or brocaded silk, crétonne or 
any fabric desired. The section forming the 
bag should be wide enough to be gathered 
‘in about the stems of the plants and also at 
the bottom, and the top is finished to form 
a ruffed edge. Between the bag and the 
pot is a stuffing of cotton-batting, thickly 
sprinkled with the favorite sachet powder. 

Figure No. 4.—Mante. Casinet.—The 
lady who is deft in the use of a saw, ham- 
mer and nails can easily make this hand- 
some and useful mantel-ornament; and many 
there are who once regarded these tools as 
unknown quantities, that now rejoice in 
their knowledge of how to use them, and 
proudly display the results of their handi- 
work, The wood is pine ebonized by the 
process previously mentioned; and a rich 
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Eblack and striped with gold, red, pale Figure No. 19.—AocoRDION PLAITING. Ficure No. 20.—Fancy Curr—FINisoH FOR 


A SLEEVE. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20, see ‘‘ Dresesmaking at Home,’’ on Page 44.) 


and bright effect is produced by decorating it along the joinings of 
the parts with lines made with gilt, bronze or silver. As many 
compartments for bric-d-brac may be made as desired, and in the 
center of the cabinet is usually set a mirror. The lambrequin for 
the mantel may be of felt, plush, velvet, cloth, Canton fannel or 
any preferred material, and embroidered, painted or decorated in 
any way desired; or it may consist-of a row of deep, handsome 
fringe fastened on with fancy-headed nails, 
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DRESS MATERIALS. 


Though the years come and go with endless changes in fashionable 
fancies, there yet seems to be at least one Jong-continued practice 
of her followers of which la Mode never seems to tire; and that is, 
the ir ee of velvet for some part of the costume, the reason why 
being the most sensible one possible—because it is so becoming. 
The matron knows it will soften the lines in her face, whether they 
be those of care or age; the younger woman appreciates the kindly 
influence it has upon her complexion, for . 
the ‘‘ pink-and-white” does not last forever 
and the simulation of it is usually so appar- 
ent that it is in bad taste; while the débu- 
tante is well aware that the glossy hair, the 
rosy. cheeks, the sparkling eyes, and the 
wealth of expression that exists in the face 
of a bright young girl, are intensified, 
without being vulgarized, by the rich pile 
of the velvet gown. It is true that in times . 
gone by the velvet was not given to the 
débutante, nor were the diamonds; but we 
have apparently changed all that, and, though 
our taste may be questioned, the fact of 
the change remains. . 

Gowns for evening and carriage wear are 
frequently made entirely of velvet, but this 
is usually when a slight train is part and 

arcel of them and the design en Princesse, 

or short dresses, velvet and wool are. com- 
bined until one hesitates before saying 
which forms the greater part of the costume. 
Modistes claim that this is the acme of artis- 
tic combination, and to a novice it certainly 
seems so. The colors oftenest seen in these 
costumes are a peculiar steel blue (of which 
it -may be said that it will certainly fade), 
the golden brown called mordoré, seal-brown, Lincoln, cresson and 
moss green, dark-blue and gray. The last mentioned is the ideal 
gray, for it is the color of a cloud without suggesting the “cold 
gravy” gray that was talked of in Patience. With these plain col- 
ors in velvet are combined bison cloth, vigogne, camel’s-hair, cash- 
mere or any of the wool suitings in colors to correspond; those 
cited being, however, oftenest chosen. The skirt is usually of the 
velvet, the drapery and bodice of the wool, and the outer-garment 
of the velvet; while the bonnet may be a combination of the wool 
stuff and the velvet. . 

A mordoré costume shows a velvet skirt with a foot finish formed 
by a narrow Velvet box-plaiting. The drapery of mordoré vigogne 
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FIGURE No. 23.—COMBINATION SKIRT-TRDIMING. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 23 and &, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’’ on Pages 44 and 45.) 
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is left open at each side but caught by straps of ribbon, so that 
the velvet skirt shows well from under it. In the back the drapery 
is quite bouffant, the effect being increased by steels drawn quite 
tight, as well as by the cushion-like improver that is frequently 
introduced in such suits. Below the puffed portion the back-drap- 
ery achieves the straight effect at present considered so desirable in 
walking costumes. The basque is very short, close-fitting and 
simply decorated; a band of velvet outlines its edges, and velvet 
cuffs and collar are added. The lingerie is of the simplest—ruch- 
ings at the neck and wrists, and a small lace-pin fastening that at 
the throat. Over the basque is worn a close coat of mordoré velvet, 
artistic in its shaping, but without any garniture except the heavy 
. / 


FiaurE No. 21.—SHmRRED PomMPaDOUR ORNA- 
MENT FOR THE FRONT oF Aa DRESS—Bopy. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 21 and 22, see ‘‘Dressmaking at Home,’* on Page 44.) 
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crochetted buttons used for closing. The bonnet is a capote of vel- 
vet and cloth, decorated with pale blue tips and having ties of gros- 
grain ribbon. <A general idea is here given of the development of 
costumes in which one color prevails, and of which it must be said. 
unless an unbecoming tone is selected, that they are always in quiet 
but thoroughly good taste. 

Plain black velvet for evening wear is obtaining, and the ill healt 


FIGURE No. 22.—BramD DECORATION FOR / 
DreEss—Bopy. 


that even human butterflies cannot escape is causing its usage f 
high-necked gowns for grand toilettes. It is well that so becor 
ing a material remains for the delicate sisters to fall back upo 
and, as lace may be lavished upon it to any desired amour 
there is no reason why it should not be made extremely pop 
Jar while weak lungs and throats are given an opportunity [ 
recuperation. Women who cannot or do not care to have m 
evening costumes, will be wise to give black velvet the preferen 
inasmuch as it lasts a long time, is always becoming and may 
“‘reformated”’ any number of times. 

Among the embroidered velvets, which are extensively used 
tabliers, vests, panels, revers extending the entire length of lo 
coats, and 
parts of a costu 
where a fancy fi 
ric ig in taste, ;: 
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sapphire a 
brown a tiny 
XM ventional clo 
. leaf is done in 
FiGURE No. 24.—ARRANGEMENT OF BRALD AND TUCKS let; on mode 


is in pale yell 
on pruneit is 
lowish-green ; 
black and cardi 
it is white; on plum it ig ciel; and on olive it is deep grenaz. 
Another design sliawa Wie mingling of yellow silk with anot 
color, that of the background usually being selected, while the 
halo surrounding the oval design is very effective. This effect is < 
on crimson, grenat, purple, gray and Lincoln-green. Althor 
the inner part of the figure is done in silk of the same color as 
background, the difference between the silk and the velvet ba 
ground is sufficiently pronounced to make it very artistic. The ¢ 
and purple are particularly rich-looking, a shade of yellow be 
chosén that harmonizes wonderfully well with the calm tone of 
gray called “ pschutt.” Embroidered. velvets will not, of cou. 
be used for entire costumes;-as weariness would then be the Fate 


AS A SKIRT DECORATION. 
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FASHIONS FOR 


ocly of the wearer, but of the looker-on; satin, grosgrain, brogade, 
| umel's-hair, Vigugne, or any material liked and affording a contrast 
ef fabric, will be combined with them. 

First cousin to the velvets, and really a pretty material though 
‘never a popular one in America, is corduroy. Whether its un- 
larity is due to its capability for outwearing everything, or 
_ Flecause of ita lack of the aroma of elegance, denied it even in 
; Hrusnces, nobody can say; but surely a generation that adopts 
“Tesher, kid'and chamois decorations on walking costumes ought to 
" Jaeot this material for skirts, coat or whatever may be wished. A 
~‘Forelty in heavy ribbed corduroy is a pale gray on which has appar- 
ety fallen a heavy snow-storm, the white flakes having evidently 
_ ew with the determinatiou to stay.- A still heavier rib is of olive, 
“Phe spots upon it being of a yellowish hue, making possible the 

bnuing of the plain portions of the gown with gold braid. 
In the silks are shown sone magnificent fabrics, among which 
ay be mentioned the heavily ribbed grosgrains and the elegant 
yeades whose wonderful coloring glistens and gleams until there 
mitsa doybt in the minds of many as to whether the rainbow 
1 tat been broken intv bits and claimed by a silk manufacturer. 


Bi im a woman who is dressed in ‘silk attire’ and 
pws thet it fits well. The conventional black silk is a proof 
H this for it never goes from aniong us and is always ardently 
rrrorted, It is true that silk toilettes are not as uncommon 
pday su fhey were in olden times, but it must be confess- 
i thel"gnless particularly good specimens are selected, 
uy not wear so well. me finely corded but hea- 
) gearains are shown in seal, mordoré and hunter’s- 
reh Bdile some lighter qualities are in Lincoln, navy, 
2, teal, sapphire and grenat. Particularly for cos- 
més having straight draperies are these silks 
able, If laid in double box-plaits and not cut up, 
t hamony of their quiet elegance is preserved. 
Quoman silks, with very faint lines just 
tere the cord would be, are in pschutt, 
pon, brown, sapphire, mode, Gordon-blue, 
ait, gendarme, plum, écru and Lincoln. 

enz much lexs expensive, there is not 

same reason for wanting to keep 

fee slks in large pieces as there is 
"Be grosgrains, and then, too, 
Pp adapt tuemselves to “ frills and 
“ile.” so one may lay them in 
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Fiourz No. 26.—ComBINATION SkiRT-PLArTING. 
_ f Descriptions of Fignres Nos. 95, 26, 27 and 28, eee" Dressmaking at Home,” 
e on Page 45.) 


t . 
We and shirrs, in puffs and loops, without the tenderest of con- 
having anything to complain of. | 
© special goddess who looks after frocks and their wearers 
have experienced great delight in anticipating the smiles and 
4 


Aze cannot wither nor custom stale” the feeling of elegarice | 


Figure No, 27.—Sryiiso SLEEVE—GARNITURE. 


of each one interested 
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“ohs” and “ahs” of womankind when she designed the figured 
silks, which she could not but know would be appreciated. Just here 
is a dark-blue silk having upon it a red moss-rosebud, with the moss 
and leaves in their real green and shaded as they might bé as the sun- 
shine fell here or there upon one side or the other. Another is a 
garnet silk. and has a tiny satiny bouquet of yellow roses and 
leaves tied together with a flowing blue ribbon. 

A magnificent satin brocade shows a pschuté ground, with gray, 
white and black architectural figures upon it so broken up that they 
seem like bits of a puzzle waiting to be put tuyether, but in the 
meantime giving by their coloring and closeness an effect not unlike 
silver. A brown has mordoré leaves, with tendrils outlined by 
sapphire and light crimson; a black is thickly covered with bunches 
of wild flowers showing various faint tints; a bright scarlet has a 
pale pink flower and large yellow leaves upon it; a blue—but one 
might go on like the brook, never ceasing, and always finding some- 
thing new to describe in these rich silks, And even then it would 
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never seem as if en- 
tire’ justice could be 
done, unless the eyes 


could feast upon the a>. eae 
colors spread béfore » REE RAE 
the writer. i 

The wool suitings 
are also a study ; for 
the solid colors must 
either be extremely rough materials—euch as the bison cloth or the 
canvas-like fabrics that have never been satisfactorily named-—or 
smooth ones, which are as smooth as the down on a butterfly’s 
wing: betweenities are not much encouraged. 

The bourette and /risé effects are usually in positive contrast, but 
it need not be a gaudy one. Scarlet and blue is not gaudy, but blue 
and yellow would be; so you can imagine how the line is drawn for 
atreet costumes, Very rough bison cloth is displayed in all the dark 
colors in vogue and obtains for entire suits, the long coat with its 
coachman’s cape, and the hat, or bonnet, as one pleases, all being of 
the same material. It forms an extremely comfortable-looking guit 
and does not in reality make such an expensive toilette, because of 
the piece width, which is forty inches, The coarse canvas cloth is in 
vogue, espec‘ally in seal and dark blue; and when, as is often the 
case, the decoration is of black fox or Russian hare, the effect is 
especially good, Artistes in dressing prefer that both of these suit- 
ings be made up without combining embroidered or brocaded fabrics 
with them, and & look at a costume of such goods that is monochro- 
matic, and then ove that is united with some other shade, results 
in the approval of the good modistes’ opinion. | 

Bourette effects are particularly pretty in snow-storm patterns— 
which are made by irregular white threads thrown on a dark 
ground—decorated with the plain color in combination. Lincoln, 
gray, black, brown and grenat are shown in these designs, and, 
as the colors are standard ones, it may be suggested that the fancy 
material will combine well with the silk, velvet, satin or cashmere 
of the same color that was gotten last season and which needs 
“ doing-over” for this one. All the fancy wool materials have the 
plain to correspond, and in all cases this season, unless a statement 
to the contrary is made, this; may-be accepted as)a truth without the 
saying. . : 


FIGuRE No. 28.-—GARNIT 
OF SKIRT. 
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A glacé look is given to a rough cloth by threads of contrasting 
colors being drawn through it, and, as in most instances this will 
permit the use of some scarlet velvet, wool or silk in any desired or 
needed disposition, it will be favored for costumes for young women 
who can stand the glory of scarlet. An olive green shows the scar- 
let conspicuously, a blue has brown mixed with it, while brown, 
grenat and mode are as closely mingled as if they were knitted to- 
gether by hand. The knots of bright color on neutral grounds, the 
regular squares of frisé pattern set at perfectly even intervals on a 
background of the same shade, or the contrasting colors as exempli- 
fied in tightly curled flowers of impossible hues on a dark color that 
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FiavRE No. 3. 


Figures Nos. 1, 2 AND 3.—NOVELTIES LIN GENTLEMEN’S 
MUFFLERS. 


brings them out well, are obtaining—indeed, a well-known 
merchant, pointing to vacant spaces, says, have obtained. 
Still, in dress materials, as in Summer showers, there is 
always the possibility, aye, the certainty, of there being 
more to come. , a 

Novelties for evening wear are the lovely white nun’s- 
vailings with silk embroideries upon them: one has the 
crescent upon it in clear white silk; another, a tiny dot 
within a dot, both white and ranged in regular rows; 
while another shows a pale blue flower and bud. With 
decorations of swan’s down, lace or chenille and combined 


strong contrast. One has dark blue, yellow and cardinal, the las 
two darkening toward the edge. Another displays green, cardina 
and deep orange, the two bright colors alternating in their position 
Still another, that is much liked, is cardinal and brown. In th 
light shades suitable for such purposes, these materials are employe 
for dressing-sacks and matinées for the older people. 

A small woman has a frock of the scarlet-and-brown stripe mad 
so that it is worn as the outer-garment, the lining being heavy an 
a plain, close-fitting bodice of woven silk being put on after th 
shirt, so there is no danger of the litttle lady being cold. . Th 
lower part is shirred to a yeke, and below that is allowed to fa 
loosely, the  broa 
strings of  cardin: 
ribbon tied very lo 
in front not real! 
confining it Tt 
sleeves are loose ar 
gathered in at tl 
wrists, so that a fr 
of the material lin 
with cardinal silk e 
tends over each han 
The edge finish of t 
garment is simply 
hem. A_ collar 
white linen, fasten 
by a cardinal ribb 
bow, is about t 
neck; but, inste 
of this, a collar 
pretty embroide 
or lace may be wo 
The stockin 
long and of di 
brown cashmere, 
dark as to look bla 
The hat is a largeo 
@ with a low, squ 
» crown and a ¥ 
broad brim. It it 
brown felt, bound 
the usual way : 
having three rose: 
of brown satin rib’ 
on one side near 
front, and then } 
ends of ribbon ha 
ing behind. 4 
this small womat 
dressed becomin 
looks wonderf 
pretty, and yet tl 
1s no reason in 
world why she 1 
not have a gp 
time even in 
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with plain vailing, moiré, silk or velvet, these materials will Fieure No. 5. Fiaurz No. 6. EiaurE No. 7. 


be lovely for evening and will undoubtedly obtain. An 


Figures Nos. 4, 5, 6 AND 7.—STYLES IN GENTLEMEN'S SCARFS. 


écru—indeed, a cream—cloth has a conventional pattern in (For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, see ‘Styles for Gentlemen,** on Pag 


knot-like stitch upon it and will be lovely in combination 

with brown velvet or dark green, or with pschutt gray if 
lace be lavishly used with it, or if chenille and ribbon velvet decoration 
be added. 

There are few women in the world who, looking at the brightly 
striped stuffs intended for wee people’s wear, do not regret they 
have not a baby girl to dress, and who do not feel a certain joy 
even in a small woman borrowed for the time and being walked 
through the various shops with an air, if not an actuality, of own- 
ership. But the gorgeous colors in the stuffs! And the charming 
gowns they make! Thev have the pliability of Jersey cloth, with 
the fuzzy surface 6-3) + loth, The stripes are broad and are in 


pretty frock. She can run without harming her clothes, and 
even skate if she were big enough to do it. Being a demure 
kitten, she will walk beside her mamma entirely en régle, but | 
to play when the time comes. 

This is the fashionable frock, and would you not rather see 
emoiselle wear it than have her a victim to exceedingly fine 
and looking like the most_unhappy of her kind, forced {| 
perched on a tuffet. when she would;very> much rather hay 
“curds and whey” in a less-exalted, and therefore more cor 
able, manner ? | 
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MATERIALS FOR VISITING AND EVENING WRAPS. 


| 
In satin brocade is shown a wrap that is highly becoming to a 
be the choice of a decided 
brunette. The yellow flowers are outlined with gold thread, making 
a result that is as daz- 
_zling as possible. It 
was cut by a favorite 
visite design, which 
is very short in the 
back,. allowing the 
bouffant drapery to be 
fully displayed. The 
fronts are longer than 
the back, and the 
sleeves not so loose- 
fitting but that they 
have a right to their 
name, The lining is 
of plain yellow satin, 


The jaunty, close-fitting jacket of cloth matching the tailor-finished 
-eostume is, of course, suited to a visit made in’ the a aa when perfect blonde and yet would probably 
great formality, and when to 


the occasion is not one of 
sali that is necessary. 
"Good form” at such 
atime means immac- 
uate lmen cuffs and 
ella, a gown fitting 
w neatly as possible 
‘yet very simple in a 
‘decorative sense, a 
bonnet in keeping 
-m the costume, 
and gloves, boots, 
etc, such as a well- 
nformed woman se- 
jets for her walking 
suit, 


ok “ good” 


. But there are times and the decoration is 
When this costume of white down and 
dees not suffice, when .yellow pearl fringe, 
te severity of the the Weads being close 


talor-made __ toilette 
must be relaxed, and 
ourtesy to one’s 
. or escort 
mest be evinced in 
mach ter elegance 
of ek as 1 be 
wparent even to the 
east educated dis- 
sple or admirer of 
ibe beautiful in 

ing. Then comes the need for the short wrap, and that this 
ted has not been overlooked is shown by the fact that the furriers 
we even making short seal wraps. To wear over 
be short wrap, one may have something that can 
e left m the carriage or the dressing-room, or, 
| the opera or any place of amusement is vis- 
wd, taken on the arm of the escort. So it 
mi been accepted as a truism that a short, 
retty, wrap, elaborate in effect, is a neces- 
wy part of the wardrobe of the wo- 

who goes out, even if only oc- 
onalty, into society this season. 
White is always lovely, white 
vet or satin brocade especially 
~ bat, unless it is carefully 
wered each time it is folded 


together in “ fisher’s- 
net” fashion and the 
endants rather short, 
he down is around 
the throat and seem- 
ingly tied there with 
a long velvet ribbon 
of the yellow shade, 
while an arrangement 
of pearls and ribbon 
' loops is placed at the 
back just where the visite rests on the fournure, adding to the already 
bouffant look. As described, it can be easily understood that this 
wrap is a costly affair, and yet its prototype could 
be developed quite inexpensively if the choice 
were given to satin brocade. In faint shrim 
(some of the tones of which verge on-the yel- 
low), ciel, lilac, cream, white, orange-blos- 
som, cresson, écru and tourterelle is offered 
a wide field from which to choose; and 
the quieter colors, which allow of bright 
and very fancy linings, are in equal 
favor. A very industrious. little 
rose-bud made her wrap very rich- 
’ looking by outlining the white 
flowers with gilt braid, placin 
gilt drops among the fu 
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FIGURE No. 1.—MANTEL OR WINDOW LAMBREQUIN. 
(For Description see ‘‘Artistic Needlework,"’ on Page 46.) 
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whichever may white. chenille fringe and 
} the chosen way—it adding a lining of pale 
on ins to look yellow Surah. 
and then its For the dark: velvet 
is gone. This brocades chosen by 
50n shows a great matrons for evening 
ing for handsome wraps, there is a 


seades of. yellow 
2 white intended 
pecially for wraps: 
> velvet. 


FieurE No. 8. 


“a flower or 
it in yellow, the 
~ping being rather 
sser than any 
yen before, 80 
= the color is 
azght out at its 
<=. Small fruit, 
ams, lemons, 
* 2g e¢s—presum- 
iy Floridian 
~wwths—and tiny 
Lez are favorite 
ons in brocade + ; 
«ay kind showing these colors, the lemons being so realistic that 
/ quite expects to see th 
“= price in his usual voc 


Fieure No. 5. — 
Figures Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 AND 7.—METHOD OF MAKING FRINGE ILLUSTRATED AT FIGURE No. 1. 
(For Explanations of Figures Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, see ‘‘ Artistic Needlework,” on page 46.) 


Ficure No. 7. 


FicureE No. 6., 


being upon a heavily corded backgréund 


fashion. a sequin of jet attached to each steely tip, the 


itinerant vender and hear him call out lined with fine jets, andthe decoration’ ts Y9),8, 


or ” ry 
ining Aveing oe te 


tendency to the very 
liberal use of beads, 
gilt, steel and jet all 
being in use. The 

certainly do muc 

toward giving a bril- 
liant air, and,.as the 
more elaborate pat- 
terns represent a 
reat deal of time, 
and-work being ab- 
solutely necessary. 
they are esteemed 
very highly. <A visite 
in truth—for the 
bonnet and muff 
very suggestively ac- 
company it—is of 
black velvet brocade, 
a small floral pattern 
a design is out- 
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colored satin, The pointed brim of the black brocade bonnet has 
under it a cluster of pink roses, while the flat muff of brocade is 
lined with satin and trimmed with fringe and a bunch of roses like 
those on the bonnet. In brown, gray, navy, Lincoln or any of the 
colors in vogue, Madame la chaperone, no matter what her age might 
be, would find this set becoming. 

The frisé wool materials, noticeably those showing odd colors, 
are liked for wraps that are to be worn at day receptions when 
nothing more than a 
handsome toilette is 
to be looked for. 

Young ladies, espe- 
cially those who 
have cultivated their 
health and can with- 
stand almost any 
wind that blows, 
favor the deep peler- 
ines that stand ver 
high on the sical: 
ders and reach quite 
to the waist. Made- 
moiselle must hold 
herself very straight 
to wear one of these, 
and if she bes in any 
way become round- 
shouldered, sheshould 
wear, for a while at 
least, the regulation 
suspenders. Dark 
blue mixed with 
black, so that a glacé 
effect is produced, has 
upon it black /risé 
crescents; crimson 
and green have cres- 
cents of dark green; 
and brown and green 
have the same. When 
frisé goods are used 
for capes, wraps or 
short coats, the mate- 
rial of the skirt bar- 
monizes in color and 
may be wool, silk or 
velvet. The latter is - 
most elegant. 

A dark velvet 
skirt has for its fin- 
ish a deep band of 
black fox above the 
usual foot-plaiting. 

The ue Is short 
over the hips and in 
front, but has a long 

ostilion:in the back. 

t is untrimmed save 
for the  buttone, 
which are of dark 

een crochetted silk. 

he deep pelerine is 
of the /rtsé material, 
the green crescent 
being upon a glacé 
ground of crimson 
and green. There is 
a collar of black fox, 
which etands high 
about the throat and 
is clasped hy a large 
buckle of silver color- 
ed to represent ivy 
leaves, The should- os 
ers ara raired and 
padded. There is no 
trimming about the 
edge, the finish being hidden under the lining, which is of glad silk 
showing the colors in the wrap. For general wear a velvet cape of 
this kind will be found as useful as it is becoming; and if either 
black, crown, dark green or dark blue be chosen, it may be worn with 
@ costume of any color. This may also be said to a certain extent of 
plain crimson or of scarlet, but all do not find these as desirable as 
the less coispicious shades, For mourning wear, heavy, dull black 
silk, armure or Sicilienne ig used, and the garniture, if any is added, is 


Figure No. 8.—Pansy DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 
(For Explanation see ‘* Artistic Needlework,"’ on Page 47.) 
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usually of black fur, the adoption of tape fringe not being encouraged. 
Among the coats that may be counted as guitable for evening 
wear are those which clasp on the busom over a vest and flare ir 
cutaway fashion. A plain velvet or brocade of one color con- 
stitutee the coat, while the vest is of some fancy material, whic\ 
depends as much on uniqueness as expensiveness for desirabi.ity 
A coat of dark brown has a vest of brown satin, over which an 
scattered innumerable flowers—tiny roses of blue and gold—witl 
| a line that might b 
counted as a ribbo: 
of brown and gol 
apparently as 

ing them. <A coat 

dark blue velvet 
worn with a vest 
bright scerlet, th: 
has upon it leave 
of olive and a 

. gold thread. The b 
tons are emall go 
ones, and tbe coll 
- of fine lace is exten 
ed to form a jab 
giving acourtly air 
keeping with a larg 
feather-trimmed h 
of veivet that is al 
to be assumed. Th 
by-the-bye, is an e 
tremely pretty w 

to freshen a dress t 
7 is suitable for eve 
ing wear, but rat! 
too “shiny” or ke 

to put on when 
sun is brilhant. 
Another pret 
freshener for a o 
tame is a deep sail. 
collar that bas « 
added to it, mak: 
it look like ai de 
vest. It is shirred 
the waist and tern: 
ates in pointed t 
that cross each ott 
One made of bea 
black lace, trimn 
with fringe or bea: 
lace and fastened 
the belt with-a cl 
of jet, is to be cx 
mended, because | 
just what is nee 

fer the black 
to be worn with i 
Little capes hav 
the side pieces se 
with a high effect 

the shoulders 
often of the broc 
with the side pi 

of a contras ting 
or and having lac 
beaded net laid |. 

them. Scarlet 
black, and black 
yellow, are eo 
ered 19 Very ;¢ 
taste. and rma 
added or omitte 
best suits the 
ofthewearer, | 
A mistake = , 
made in ourch; 
wraps for eve 
is that they are. ba 
with more thought given to the quality of the materials than «, 
effect of gaslight upon them. They do not need to be exper 
but they do need to have an air of elaboration, the air that c 
from the plentiful use of lace and fringe, colorand beads| A ¢}y¢ 
should also be given to the picturesque; the thought that ~w~j})} , 
a little leaven, and, not detyacting from.the.desired air, but, perry 
ing the whole, announce that_the wearer appreciates the adwan t., 
conventional clothes, but still has decided personality of he, 
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; WOOLEN MATERIALS FOR STREET SUITS. 


“Saite” they certainly deserve to be called, for, even ifa slight Henri Deux of greenfelt. Around the crown is a bias band of velvet, 


: difference of color is 0 
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Ficune No. 9.—TABLE OR PIANO COVER. 
(For Deecription see ‘‘ Artistic Needlework,’’ on Page 47.) 
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ct in such harmony that there will be no “ little rift ” to shock the 
e of the critic, nor poor cuntrasts to derange a perfect scale of the 

ting. If one speaks of a costume of blue and crimson, which 
punds as if there must be a violent contrast, it should be remem- 
ed that the blue is probably cne of the deep tints and the crim- 
such a shade as might be seen in an old painting: so that, com- 
aed, they produce a result that is not in the least bizarre, but 
onderfally rich and stylish. The “snits” of one color may be in 
two materials, those oftenest chosen being velvet and wool; and, 
t the monochromatic idea may be fully carried out, the bonnet, 
oves, wrap and all the numerous et-ceteras agree with the costume 
tf. That one may do as she likes in choosing these effects was 
er more true, for la Mode is exercising a sway that permits an 
independent choice, allowing each special woman to follow the dic- 
tates of her judgment and caprice. 
, Bison cloth that very prominently peal ad the hair of the animal 
is obtaining. especially in n, blue and brown: the shade of green 
is <0 dark it might be taken for black except in the brightest sun- 
shine, the blue is a dark navy, the brown shades are mordoré and 
veal, and there is also a deep grenat, although this is nothing like so 
popolar this season as are the other shades. Bison cloth doés much 
foward trimming itself, so that costumes of it are seldom seen with 

decoration. — 

A walking dress of dark green bison cloth has a short skirt 
Ecished with a box-plaiting of green velvet of the same shade, The 
ont-drapery is very long, finished in tailor fashion with a bordering 
of alk braii and looped somewhat higher at one side than the other. 
fn the back the drapery is laid in long double box-plaits that reach 
to the bottom of the skirt. The basque front is closed with flat 
leting buttons of the same shade, and is outlined round the lower 
tdees by a bias band of velvet a little over an inch wide. The high 
mlitary collar is of velvet, and the cuffs are also of the same becom- 
x2 fabric. A linen collar and a gold bar pin constitute the lingerie, 
fcr these simple cortumes must have simplicity in the neck-dressing or 
else the effect will be lost. The wrap is one of the prevailing dolman 
Shanes, has a short back, is high on the shoulders and has square 
aid somewhat long fronts. It is of the bison cloth lined with 
juilted satin of a dull gold shade, and its decoration consists of down 
of the color of the fabric, This trimming is very becoming, possessing 
aa it doer all the richness of fur and yet being of a color essentially 
enitable for the rozy brunette who wears the toilette. The bat ts an 
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rvable, it is intended to have the entire and just in front is a large cockade of loops of velvet ribbon made to 


etand up as stiffly as if they were feathers or braid. A 
muff of velvet trimmed with down is carried, and the 
sa a gloves match the lining of the wrap in hue. 

a decidedly plainer result is preferred, the velvet 
may be omitted and braid or machine-stitching may be 
the only finish; while a long coat with or without a 
cape may be substituted for the wrap. At the same 
time it must be said that the difference in expense ig 
so little that, unless the suit be intended for a general 
“utility costume,” the first method of decoration is de- 
cidedly preferable. 

In the canvas-like cloths (which are so coarsely 
woven that it seems as though they must be cold, and 
et which on examination prove soft and warm) there 
ig an especial fancy for seal-brown, though they are 
shown in all the fashionable dark colors. Decorations 


" of fur or velvet are used upon the brown, and seal cuffs 


ENN 


and a deep cape are conceded to be particularly geod 
form, except when trimmings of other fur are added. 
The seal cuffs and collar are always handsome when 
velvet is the garniture or when the material iteelf fur- 
nishes the trimming; for it must be remembered that 
a combination of furs on a costume is counted as a 
faus pas: next season it may be right, but this ene it 
1s certainly wrong. 

A dark blue vigogne has upon it flower clusters in 
gray wool plush, and is combined with plain blue 
vigogne, forming a wonderfully elegant costume. The 
skirt, which is short and boufant, is of the plain blue, 
having the usual velvet foot-trimming, which in this 
instance is a scanty frill. The tablter, a long, square 
one of the fancy material, is outlined with chinchilla 
and separated from the back-drapery below the hips. 
In the back the plain fabric is used and, after being 
drawn up in a: puff, is allowed to fall in straight lines, 
The basque is of the plain goods, and is short and 
pointed in front ard still shorter over the hips, and shapea a decided 
postilion at the back. Medium-sized imitation siiver buttons are on 
the cuffs and are used for closing tie fronts, but none are placed in 
the back. There is no trimming whatever on the bodice, the figure 
of the wesrer being good enough to allow her to use her judgment 
in this respect. The collar is of blue velvet, with a lisse ruche inside 
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Fiagure No. 10.—FANoY COVER FOR PIANO-STOOL OR OTTOMAN. 
(For Description see ‘ Artistic Needlework,” on Page 47.) 


it; and the brooch is an oval one of silver imitating an old coin, 
The wrap worn with this deserves the name of wrap only by 
courtesy, for it 1s a mere ehoulder-cape of the figured material lined 
throughout with gray quilted silk and having a collar of chinchilla 
fastened with a silver clasp. The gloves are of gray undressed kid, 
and the muff is of chinchilla: Phe capote isymade of the blue 
vigogne laid in plaits on, the crown,;while) the brim of velvet is 
almost hidden under the monture of gray birds that encircle it. 


\ 
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Among the /risé stuffs a rich combination is of crimson and moss-__ the rule, but it must flare. The bodice has a vest facing of stripe 
reen: the background is a glacé of the two colurs, and the em- goods, the stripe running crosswise. The coat is entirely plain, fin 
roidery (as it deserves to be called), which is a conventional archi- ished with tailor simplicity and fitting perfectly. The woman whoa 

tectural design done with the green, almost covers it. This may figure will stand the effect of stripes going down, across and, it woul 
‘be combined either with moss-green or crimson, though it seems seem, in every other direction possible, may indeed be happy, but th 
most probable that either the moss or glaeé like the background will unfortunate man who attempts to even scan her costume will find hi 
be chosen. The frisé effect is also shown in one color: the mordoré, head aching as it never did over an algebraic problem. It is scarcel 
a slightly deeper shade of brown, dark and Gordon blue, and moss- possible that the stripes will be upon us in their extreme this yeal 
green being favorite hues. A mordoré fabric of this kind has a tulip but the possibility rises up before one and a shudder is ita welcome 
upon it in the same color, .and will be developed with velvet of the for there is a vision of women wearing them in a way they ough 
same shade for the skirt, the fancy fabric being employed for the 
panels and loose vest, cuffs and bonnet-crown, while the velvet sup- 
plies the main portions of the bodice. The wrap is a seal dolman, 
very short, and trimmed with natural beaver. 

A less costly but decidedly pretty fancy wool material has 

email frisé flowers differing in color from the background and placed 
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Figure No. 1.—Haneine Book—CASss. 


not, which causes the heart of the admit 
of lovely gowns and women to swer: 
in its allegiance. ! 

The propriety of handsome co} 
binations of fabrics ought 

bring delight into househol. 

where many suits ? 

needed and not mu. 


pe money is pOsesst 
°) Last year’s vel\ 

( NY gown, which 

Sar now in ft 

“ Midwint 

of i 


2, ~ 
the difference b, 
to be noted. On ,. Ke » » 
5 


moss green are & ty re 
flower and leaf in Se Os, 


shaded browns, on dark + % : 
ay vv A) 

gray are figures in the va- Pp a 

Tious light grays, and on Yo, “Op, 


dark-blue are others in gray > 
and brown. Economical women 
are utilizing these materials for fresh- 
ening up last season’s costumes, those a 
that were of good material and becoming *, ta, 
enough to make itworth while. Of course, “4, “2 
such fancy fabrics are fashionable in combi- o 
nation with the plain stuff to correspond, but that "as > 
has become a something so certainly to be taken ° "2 % 
for granted that it is the general understanding. Jd t+ 
Stripes are very decidedly stripes—they are wide and 
are contrasting. In bison cloth and its “frizzy” relations 
they are in especially “good form,” but in almost any other goods 
they are too suggestive of the penitentiary to allow one to be per- tent” (which means shabbiness), may be freshened by a little woo 
suaded into assuming them. Dark blue and crimson, moss-green and goods and somebody will blossom out in anew gown. The deli 
scarlet, brown and green, and black and gray, are the combined col- of a womanly woman in a new costume, which does not, of nec 
ors most in vogue. The plain material is used only for the basque sity, mean a senseless vanity, is as pure and wholesome as the |} 
and coat. The skirt is made of the stripe and is decidedly full, hav- she gives the baby who approves so’highly of-her and who reac 
ing no decoration but the velvet frill around the lower edge, which out tiny hand to grasp the prettiness that to it seems part of 
matches the dark color. The éablier is long and rounded, is looped sunshine. And so it is. Suits and smiles and sunshine all be 
high on the sides and has the stripes running lengthwise like those with the same letter and/so would, ‘new’ if only a man, ignor 
on the skirt, In the back a gathered or plaited straight drapery is undoubedly of the mainspring of life, had-not mvented the alphal 
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| [f any woman supposes that the style known as the “ severely 
' plain” does not necessitate decoration, then it is quite time for her 
‘to be told what a dreadful delusion she is laboring under. The 
J aborate gown will permit of loops and ends, cascades and fringes 
hich in many instances apparently place themselves where they 
please, and end when they please; but on the ordinary walking-suit 
wery line of decoration must be in its proper place and suggest a 
nason for its presence, the sewing must be evenly and firmly done, 
ud the trimming must be the nicest of its kind, Buttons, braids, 
leings, panels or 7 

shatever they may 
te, due attention 


ja litle “strange, it is 
juore desirable to 
| Luvewn imitation lace 
hy the. evening toi- 
‘late than a garniture 
wthestréet suit that 
stwdry, because in 
‘te latter case it is 
| wt obligatory. on one 
j| ose. any trimming 
vwless it is desired, 
wuile in the other 
quantities of garni- 
tures seem to be 
‘alled for, 
_ Even in the oldest 
iistories of Fashion 
found pictures of 
‘raided dresses, and 
® “the wearing of 
ie green” has been 
-ppularfrom the very — 
Fring of cos- 
, it is fair to 
foclade that flat gold 
wl silver braids of 
type ' use to- 
‘were long ago 
oyed to haphten 
effectiveness of 
Muettes displaying 
vernal coloring. 
fact, researc 
nae bigs the use. 
braids to the ve 
leginning of the 
tive and 
Bosbody knows fuak 
rhen that was, it be- 
tes amystery that 
uch one may settle 
or herself, 
The braids of this 


just as desirable to have the black. An evidence of this is seen in a 
mordoré costume of camel’s-hair, the skirt of which is short and is 
finished with a foot trimming of Surah of the same shade, above which 
is a band of black Astrakhan fur. The polonaise, somewhat long, 
buttoning slightly to one side from the waist to the shoulder and then 
separating the rest of the way down, is decorated with a strip formed 
of two rows of the widest Titan braid, from which depend innu- 
merable silk acorns. The closing is hidden under this garniture, 
which reaches to the bottom of the polonaise in front and gives the 
, wearer, who is rather 

~ small, an apparent 
height to which she 
cannot lay claim in 
inches, In the back 
the draping is simple, 
and a bouffant effect 
is given by the ar- 
rangement of the 
loopings, etc., while a 
strip of ornamental 
braid similar to that 
in front is on the 
right side, apparently 
making the drapery 
more firm. The coat 
sleeves have cuffs 
formed of the braid, 
and the collar proper 
of the costume is of 
black braid, without 
the acorns, however. 
An adjustable collar 
of black Astrakhan is . 
worn on extra eold 
days, and a_ linen 
“curate” is about 
the neck. The bon- 
net is of the camel’s- 
hair, and has a collec- 
tion of golden-brown 
birds arranged just in 
front. The gloves are 
of tan colored - dog- 
skin, with heavy 
black stitching; and 
the wrist lingerie is 
of plain white linen. 
With this costume is 

a coat of mordoré 
beaver cloth, which 
fits easily, though 
well, and is trimmed 
with a band of As- 
trakhan around the 
edge and has collar 

’ and cuffs of the same. 
As the polonaise is, — 


Fao are many in Figure No. 3.—PERFUMED Jardiniére. however, made loose 


tyle, and their meth- 

Ks of application far 

fil-tumber the de- 

ius themselves. The woman who can originate some new way of 
ying these decorations is counted a genius and deserves all the 
miums passed upon her taste. 

Toe wide Titan braid is much used in combination with 
mutache of the same shade, the narrow being employed either to 
utlue the wide or else to describe a regular pattern on top of it. 
lor a jacket of cl8th, heavy or light in weight, to be worn above a 
*stume, a much-favored method of decoration is the cutting of the 
Sire edge in puinted tab shape and outlining the tabs with broad 

u braid, the narrow soutache following the outline at each side of 

wide braid. Sometimes the soutache is only on the inner side, 
mi it is then made to form a knot-like loop at each corner. The 
Nide braid can also be procured thickly seeded with small acorns of 
tl passementerie, which look well and are in harmony with the 
fneral style of the decoration, though the same approval cannot be 
Heo to jetted pendants. 

Colored braids are shown and are used to a.certain extent, but on 
il the dark colors in vogue for street or general wear it is considered 


(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,’’ on Page 47.) 


enough to allow the 
wearer to assume & 
: ehamois jacket under 

it, the cloth coat will only be worn on very cold days. ! 
Apropos of fur, it continues to obtain as a decoration for street cos- 
tumes,’but wool costumes for house’ wear should not be trimmed with 
it. Otter, natural beaver, black and silver fox, gray and black Astra- 
khan, krimmer, seal and Russian hare are oftenest seen; the more 


- expensive, such as sable, sable-tails and their ilk, belonging to the 


special rather than the general woman. However, one does not need 
to sigh; for, although the most expensive furs, they are not always 
the most becoming by any means. The depth of blackness and 
the richness given by the long hair of the black fox makes it a 
wonderfully beautifying fur, it having a remarkable effect on the 
complexion, making a woman with an ordinary skin look as if she 
were the possessor of a very fine complexion. She whose figure 
will allow her having much black fox near her throat may satisfy 
herself that she will look as white as alabaster, unless she be 
possessed of color, when her ruddy tints-will assume the suggestion 
of a blush that is becoming, Russian -hare( has) much the same 
effect, but in buying it one has to exercise care, ora fur that will fly 


- Initting to his fate. 


tion to the others; 
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in every direction and get into the mouth in a most exasperating 
way will be hers. : 
becoming toilette is of dark n velvet, with the skirt made 
quite plain, having only a double p aiting of the material around the 
edge and above this a band of black fox. The drapery—the polonaise 
effect being in use—is long and is laid in double box-plaits in the back 
and but slightly looped in the front. .The bodice part fits with 
great exactness, and is closed with small crochetted buttons of black 
silk, A narrower band of fur is at the lower edge of the draper 
in front, and very wide cuffs of it finish the coat sleeves. The col- 
lar is of the velvet, with a Usse frill basted inside; and over the 
shoulders is worn a deep cape of black fox that, reaching almost to 
the waist, is yet close around the throat and frames the face well. 
The velvet hat is drawn loosely over the crown, which is. high; 
while the narrow brim is outlined with black y.ak lace laid on so full 
that it may be held in irregular cascades. A grayixh-green bird is 
impaled by many silver pins on one side very near the front, and 
from the position in witch he has managed to get his feet one con- 
cludes that he strug- 
gled hard before sub- 


Gray gloves stitched 
with black, and a 
muff of black fox, 
complete the costume. 
It the prospective 
wearer of a fur-trim- 
med toilette be too 
stout to wear a deep 
cape, then it would 
be well for her to 
have a small collar 
that rests flatly upon 
the shoulders, ee 
small tabs and may 
be taken off or as- 
sumed at pleasure. “anne eae 
Cuffs and a collar or a Loa | 
cape of fur, and a Lem | 
strip of fur on the Mii 
drapery, are often-~ 1 
times the only deco- | 
ration used. A band 
upon the under-skirt 
is in vogue, in addi 
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but, if the embonpoint 
is so great that no 
encircling lines are 
desired, then panels 
of drapery are some- 
times outlined with eee come , Fomes 
In such a ~, ~: 


the fur. =e 7 
case, however, it is Wipe a RS A AS 
always advisable to “a SEa2o% we es 


select a short-haired 
fur, Astrakhan, seal 
or krimmer being fa- 
vored for application. 

A color is this sea- 
son made a special 
decoration—a_ color 
that, combined with 
some other specially 
suitable, will adapt it- 
self alike to blonde 


- 


- and brunette. What . 


is it? A bright shade of red—a pure, healthy color that seems to 
warm the atmosphere on evena Mid-winter day, that contrasts beau- 
tifully with the snow, and makes even a London fog something less 
than dispiriting. For Pe round the edges of the skirts, for 
vests and facings of all kinds, the bright color is obtaining, and, as 
much or little mav be even ey ought to be suited. A fash- 
ionable effect just now is that given by a wide box or side plaiting 
made to appear as if it were the skirt, and a drapery, bodice and 
coat, or else a long polonaise or top-coat, of a different color, usually 
dark blue, green or brown. With dark blue bison cloth the result is 
very good, and in one instance the red vigogne really was the plaiting 
on the sham skirt and not an attached foot-trimming. This method 


{39 To insure the filling of orders for Detingators for any 
ecific Edition, we should receive them by or before the tenth of 
the Month preceding the date of issue. For instance: parties wish- 
ing Tag Detineator for Fcbruary may be certain to secure copies 
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Ficure No. 4.—MAawNtTeEL’ CABINET. 
(For Description see ‘* The Work-Table,"’ on Page 47.) 
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of application is not unadvisable, as the foot trimming is apt to show 
oe of wear betore the other portions of the costume. metimes 
a long coat with a cape is worn, and then, especially if the red is very 
becoming, the cape is lined with it; or, if no cape is added, revers of 
red Surah, silk oz velvet may extend from the throat to the edge of 
the coat, giving the cloth part between the appearance of a vest. 
Preference is usually given to the Surah, as ‘the velvet is apt to 
suffer and to reveal its misfortunes. The buttons on such costumes 
match the material and not the decoration, 

Tinsel braids are used, but, unless good care is taken of them, the 
very soon show sigus of wear. For house use some white cloth 
blouses and jackets are seen, decorated with small gold buttons and 
gold and white braid of a basket pattern. As they are becoming, 
convenient to assume, and. more warmth-giving than a shaw] these 
little jackets, with their gilt and white braid decorations, are jaunty 
enough to be pretty and comfortable enough to satisfy their wearers, 

On vests of wool, velvet or silk, gold and silver soutache is 
applied in rows so close to each other that only a hint of the 
material underneath 
is given. Although 
this style of deco- 
ration has not the 
stamp of novelty 
it must be cited a 
popular and usually 
very pretty, the onl) 
instance where it 1 
not handsome bein; 
when the braid i 
badly applied or th 
wearer not the prope 
tyne for such a vesi 

Lacings of ribboi 
for evening toilette 
and of silk braid fo 
pointed girdles ar 
very much in vogué 
In trained costume 
having contrastin 
panels at the side 
the tablier and trai 
may be separate fror 
the panels, bein 
mounted on the lin 
ing and then lace 
over them, which ai 
rangement is espec: 
ally elegant when th 
contrasts are ver 
decided. An old pic 
ture seems to rise u 
before the locker-o 
when a gown | 
white velvet and ye 
low satin is displaye 
The panels are ‘ 
satin, and the fro 
and the train ai 
laced over them wil 
narrow white sat 
ribbons. The ey 
lets are worked wi 
heavy gilt threa 
and at the low 
edge the ribbons a 
tied in loops and en 

. , and tipped with go 
pendants. The bodice is pointed and laced in front in the same w: 
over a chemisette of yellow satin, the fronts being drawn close 
together from about an inch above the waist to the pcinted ed 
Clusters of loops, with ends of ribbon pee with gold senda 
are on the shoulders; one cluster being slightly to one side of t 
vest in front, falling on the velvet portion and noj on the vest. _ 

It is charged that this is an age of realism. Never! Realism w 
be possible when the ribbon knots no longer exist, when memo 
can find no links between the present and the past, and when g 
gowns and their ornaments are no longer worn. And that will 
when there are no more human beings in the world, when it is giv 
over to fossils. And who wants that time to come? 
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of that Edition by sending in their orders by the tenth of Januai 
We shall, of course, as far as_possible fill all orders received at a la’ 
date, but we cannot, always do so.) (Thisyrule will continue in ope: 
tion until further notice.—Tar Botrertok Pos.isaina Co. trasnrs 
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FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


The link between the ornamentations of the barbaric past and the 
garnitures of the civilized present will never be a missing one, 80 
long a8 leaves remain as decorations for chapeaux. Indeed, the liaks 
—if we may so call them—are more numerous now than ever and 
tnng to mind the myriads that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa. 
For this especial season they are mostly of velvet, and are used on 
tennetg and to stand up @ la militaire on the front of smart hats. 
That they are the product of a civilized age cannot be doubted, 
fr nat only have they in some instances showers of dew cast upon 
‘ gem, but are occasionally made of gold itself! However, the 
' teauufully shaded velvet ones are considered much more desirable 
‘aan these, and as they are such exact copies of Dame Nature's 
work that they dare her to find fault with them, surely the rest of 
; womankind ought to be satisfied. 

On bonnets these leaves (which seem, by-the-bye, to have taken 
te place vacated by flowers) are usually placed in mon/ure fashion 
and are then very thickly Jaid on; or else they are in the form of a 
mst, much to one side and with a tiny humming-bird in their midst. 
The pinked cloth bonnets—which will probably only be a passing 
fincy—have the velvet leaves alternating with the pinked frills, 
producing an effect which, it must be confessed, suggests some sort 
0! aaumacassar laid over a bonnet frame and assumed for a caprice. 

A dark green velvet bonnet is a small poke iv shape, and has ita 
nim bent in “ granny ” fashion; the lining is of mordoré Surah, and 
ite lace laid in cascades around the crown is of the sume shade in 
Fool, outlined with threads of gold. Just in front is a cluster of 
havea, come brown and some Sark green, but all harmonizing as 
weil as if they had been gathered from the same stalk. A number 
efsmall gold pins are used for fastening the lace down, and it is 
totweable that some are pushed through the leaves, apparently with 
ma'ice aforethought. | 

Another arrangement is ona cloth and felt hat. The shape is 
soe of the hiyh, square crowns that fit the head so snugly, and the 
nm is narrow and finished with the usual binding. The crown 
has light golden-brown cloth drawn over it in full folds, while the 
felt brim, a shade or two darker, is not covered. Where the plaits 
av drawn at the foot of the crown, they are held under a band of 
tral gold braid, very closely woven. eae of this braid stand up 
‘* front, and a mass of brown and crimson velvet leaves rests against 
them, while a tiny bird in the center is poised just ready for flight 
id looks so eager to escape that it cannot but be wondered at if 
te takes advantage of the first strong wind. This hat is worn just 
4r enough back to show the edge of the “bang,” a alight deviation 
tom the asual placing, which is quite over the face. 

Tue question of whether or not cloth bonnets are fashionable, is 
on: that is best answered by the fact that the most fashionable 
modistes now have attached to their establishments a milliner wliose 
*<clality is bonnets made of the same material as the gown. It is 
tie tat the original material is often secondary to lace, velvet, tips, 
birds and buckles; but such would be the case with any fabric, no 
tatter what it might be. | ; 

To ascompany a gendarme blue costume of vigogne is a capote of 


the same fabric : the crown has the fine stuff laid on in plaits just as. 


crepe was arranged last season, and then across the front is a puff of 
‘ep ctimson velvet. A monture of seven small gray birds closely 
Mied together is between the puff and the crown, forming all the 
ceoorativd uecessary. Tl.e ties are of crimson velvet, made up in 
bidle fashion and held together by small silver pins. For an 
erateur this ig an easier way to arrange 8 cloth crown than to 
utempt to drape it ‘after the preferred style of hats, which require 
s something in the way of knowledge that must either be an 
‘lowment at one’s birth or else the result of much practice. 
txrept professional milliners can successfully attain the perfect 
e-plicity and desirable air of good style that pervade a cloth 
“ipeau this season. Too much material in the crown gives a 
3:%¥ look; too little, a scanty air: and the desideratum is only 
sieved when the result rather than the means employed attracts 
“e boker-on. 

Wool has not only taken its place as a material for Winter 
“apeaue, entering into rivalry with felt, velvet and silk; but it 
tnsades the decorative part and is glorious in laces and braids. The 
¥ol braids are preferred in one color and are formed into innumer- 
ae loop cockades on jaunty hats. They form a desirable decora- 
Wn and are certainly an inexpensive one, though the professicnal 
Tlner adda a nice little sum for their arrangement, which, how- 
ever, may be attained at home after a few trials by nimble fingers. 
Bisck, gray and white braids are used on black hats, and, after the 
tard has been placed round the crown, the loops, not folded, are 
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placed in front and stand up in an assertive manner, each one seeming 
to announce its own declaration of independence. Any quick- 
fingered girl could trim such a hat, although, if she be in doubt as 
to how it ix done, she had better examine one before undertaking 
the task. Dark blue, brown and green look well with either creamy 
white, black or gray braid upon them, so that one’s liberty of choice 
is quite extensive. 

The wool laces are in all the colors in vogue and are more than 
popular. A little of them goes a long way, but they are in reality 
so effective that their popularity cannot be wondered at. With a 
mingling of either velvet and wool, or velvet and felt, the wool lace is 
harmonious; and when gold-threaded lace is chosen, a richer, though 
not a prettier, result is achieved. All shades of brown, Lincoln, 
moes and bottle green, navy and Gordon blue, gray from pschutt 
to tovrterelle, and white from the creamiest to the clearest shade, 
are displayed, and may or may not have the gold thread with 
them. Occasionally a row of lace its seen plainly applied against 
the crown of « high hat, but more often the disposition is that of 
full frills caught here and there in such a way as to produce a jabot- 
like air. Whisper it not in Gath, but the same amount of fulness 
that you give this lace when you trim your pretty flannel petticoat 
with it is all that is needed when you arrange it on your hat, or 
about a quarter as much again as it would take if plainly applied; for, 
when too full, it is ungraceful and awkward-looking. 

. Evening bonnets are being made of écru yak showing gilt threads 
among its woolen ones, and a pretty illustration of there novelties 
has the frills caught by gilt pins, with a bunch of gilt berries and a 
white bird for the decoration. The bridle is of the lace and is 
fastened with the next size of pins, In making an evening bonnet, 
remember that no frame can be relied on not to show, and that, no 
matter how close may be yvur lace frills, a covering of thin white 
silk, nun’s-vailing or white crépe should first be laid over the shape. 

Turbans of felt having oval crowns, decidedly rolling brims that 
reach almost to the crown, and very simple trimmings, continue to 
ohtain, being favored by those who do not find the large hats be- 
comming and who want something distinctly not a bonnet. As the 
shape may be worn either forward or back, aa is considered most 
becoming, the liking for them is easily understood. <A puff of velvet 
or a smooth velvet facing covers the rolling brim, and then a breast 
of some rich hues, a8 monture of small birds, or an Aleacian bow 
formed of a plaid handkerchief may constitute the decoration. A 
biack turban has a facing of black velvet plainly applied, while the 
kerchief bow is of black and white plaid. A dark blue has a scariet- 
and-blue plaid kerchief, while a brown shows a striped bow display- 
ing biscuit and mordoré, The veritable Scotch plaids in these ker- 
chiefs are in use not only on turbans, but on the Henri Deux hats 
A roll is around the crown and then the loops are arranged in front, 
sometimes in butterfly fashion and sometimes in knota and bows 
that display no ends. As they need to be long, three-cornered 
pieces in order to arrange them in this way, half of a large muffler 
1s usually called into service. ; 

* Feathers continue to be nsed to a certain extent, but rivalry is 
found in the entire bird, in his wings or his head; and, really, some- 
times a confusion that would puzzle the birds themsvives is reached 
in the joining together of two or three winged travellers. That a 
songster’s head is not near enough to his neck is not objected to by 
the buyer, so long as it suits the bonnet; but what does the bird 
think? It must seem confusion worse confounded to him. The 
arrangement of tiny gray birds, humming-birds and many other of 
the smaller varieties into montures, is very pretty. ‘They seem a 
little choir and have a pathetic look that might induce the wearer 
(after the season was over) to join the society for the prevention of 
killing birds. A whole bird placed in front of a hat, with feet in 
mid-air and gilt or silver pins thrust through him, is much in vogue, 
although he is more suggestive of the advantayve accruing from 
knowing how to carve than anything else. If you are a small 
woman, it would be best to avoid his use, even though he should be 
sent to you with all the compliments attendant upon the season. 
So birds, you see, are the fashionable hat-decorations, but those who 
select them should take care not to go to extremes. 

The school-cirl of thirteen of course wants to lonk nice, and she 
should be encouraged in her desire, but made to remember as well, 
that she is still only a school-girl and a very child. For wear to 
school and of an afternoon, give her a broad-brimmed sailor hat of 
dark-blue felt finished with plain binding, Around the crown have 
a smooth band of crimson grosgrain ribbon, and.in front against the 
crown arrange a cluster of crimmsou berries full enough to extend on 
the brim. 
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For other uses, have a high-crowned, narrow-brimmed brown 
felt. A band of brown velvet may be around the crown, and im- 
mediately in front may be placed the most assertive brown and gold 
oock’s feathers you can find. This hat should be put well forward 
on the head of the small maiden, and, if 1t does not suit her, she is 
not the well-formed, healthy girl we supposed her to be; for hats of 
this kind, with a decoration that makes older sisters look old, give to 
the younger ones a charming air of audacity as picturesque as is 


MAKING 


After the halls and windows, tnantels and ceilings, the floor is to 


be considered, and from more than one point of view. If one 
has areasonable amount of money to spend upon it, and the house 
belongs to its furnisher, the most sensible thing to do—if there be 
need for it—is to overlay the rough wood flooring with a finer one 
or with a’ wood carpeting, which latter consists of wood cut a 
quarter or a third of an inch in thickness and firmly glued to a 
strong canvas. This carpeting can be fitted to the shape of any 
room, and, according to the elaborateness or the simplicity of its 
combinations, it is expensive or otherwise. At the most it is less 
costly than a really good Wilton, Axminster or moquette carpet, 
To be sure, a rug or rugs must be laid upon some part of it in 
Winter time; but we need not any longer go to India, Turkey or 
Persia for pretty soft bits of color with which to decorate our floors. 
There are woven in America double and single sided rugs, 
which are as rich and harmonious in color as any the oriental 
rug-weaver has arranged. True, there is an absence of soft blend- 
ing in the tones of the Western rugs; but this will come to them 
with the tread of time, for they have vot yet been manufactured 
here long enough for this softness to have touched and enriched 
them. Then there are rugs to be ‘made of carpeting, with pretty 
borders sewed about them, This style of rug admits of an easy 
method of satisfying one’s taste as to the width of flooring to be 
exposed in Winter time or, indeed, at any season. 

Opinions differ as to the space which should be uncovered on a 
floor when but one large rug is to be chosen, and this can be decided 
only by personal choice, there being no rule for it, although the size 
of the room should do much toward settling the question. To have 
a pretty effect, a small room should have less flooring exposed than 
one of larger dimensions. Many ladies of excellent judgment have 
the rugs to reach the feet of the chairs and sofas—when these arti-. 
cles are set back against the wall,—but not to pass under them. 
Others leave only from five to eight inches of the floor exposed. 

There is a closely woven ingrain carpet, both plain and striped, 
that is used to border rooms which are nearly covered by a large rug, 
and this arrangement of floor covering is very artistic, as its corners 
are mitred. Its hues should contrast with and be lighter than 
the bordering of the rug, unless the latter is very light, in which 
case the filling should be much darker. This covering for a floor is 
only chosen when it is needful to give warmth to a room, and also 
when the flooring is not good enough for staining and a wood 
bordering is not within the home-maker’s power. 

To stain a floor, there are several preparations to be found already 
for sale in tin cans or in boxes at ordinary shops. The stain may be 
ebony, oak, cherry, mahogany or black walnut, as preferred; and, 
after it is applied, the floor should receive one or more coats of 
shellac varnish. Some ladies prefer to paint their floors, in which 
case it 18 easy to procure just the tint desired. Of course, with 
paint, if the surbases be a dark wood color, the floor must be still a 
shade darker if possible ; but if the color be light, the wall-paper and 
general tones of the rug and the furniture must be consulted. 

Last year the fashion was set, and it has been followed by many, 
of papering floors about their edges and then varnishing them 
when completely dry. When pretty and suitable colors, either 
striped or plain, have been selected, a good result has been secured 
for chambers, and for the edges of floors in halls. A solution that 
is said to be perfect in its adhering qualities may be made by using 


Gum Arabic, - - - + pound. 
Gum Tragacauth, - - - +} pound. 
Weter, - - - one quart. 


This combination will make paper adhere firmly to wood and 
will not stain through, unless the paper be of a very poor quality, in 
which case it should not be used. A clear solution of gum Arabic 
applied with a brush once or twice is an excellent finish and var- 
nish for it. While few persons are yet prepared to apply paper to 
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‘the ceiling but much lighter than the frieze. 


their unconsciousness of the effect. Pessimists like to say that there 
are no longer any children; but these people do not know what they 
are talking about and are doing their best to make such a state of 
affairs possible by continually asserting it. But, indeed, any one 
who sees the little maiden in her “ruff and bonnet” will laugh to 
scorn all the dark forebodings of the croakers and be sure that there 
are as many nice little women in the world as there ever was, ani 
that some people must be very blind not to see them. 
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the floors of their rooms, they may use the gum to apply paper to 
wood partitions, wood screens, boxes, etc. | 

In England many of the panels of bed-room and sitting-room 
doors. are covered with paper or crétonne, with most charming 
effect; and the frames of the doors are painted in sueh colors as 
will give a frame-like effect to their picturesque centers. For a 
parlor that has crétonne or other inexpensive furniture coverings 
and window draperies, this will be a novel variation from ordinary 
styles of furnishing. If the paper or crétonne for the panels is cut 
to fit exactly and its edges are made to adhere properly to the wood, 
no molding need be arranged about them. If it has not been applied 
with exactness, a tiny gilt or cherry wood molding may be arranged 
about the outer edge of each panel, being fastened with pin-like nails 
that are scarcely visible. Imagine the effect of a bright, floral pic- 
ture-like cover to every panel of a room, and a similar arrangement 
of colors woven into either the center or the border of the rug, or 
perhaps into a carpet made to serve as arug. These colors, if gay, 
must have cool—but not cold—contrasts in chairs, sofas or draperies, 
the colors of which must be restful, yet not sombre. 

If the windows open upon the level of the street, thev should 
have half-curtains, which are fashionable in all rooms at this time. 
particularly in dining and bed rooms. They are made of cream-white 
or printed Madras, semi-transparent silk, figured lace net or mull, 
and are hemmed at both top and bottom, a shirr being sometimes 
made in the hems so that when the rods or cords are run into them 
ruffles are arranged. If rods are used, they are placed in supports 
which are fastened to the sashes. Cords may be knotted to screws 
Any properly equipped furnishing-house will have all the et-ceeteras 
requisite for half-curtains that are to be removed and replaced again 
with ease and rapidity. Some rods are arranged to lie in little sup- 
ports, and others, which are less costly, are in the style of along, slendet 
hook and hasp. After this rod is run into the hem of the curtait. 
one of its ends is thrust into an eye at one side of the window and 
the other end, which is hooked, is dropped into the loop or hasp st 
the opposite side, This'plan of adjusting curtains proves most con- 
venient on sweeping or window-washing days, and sometimes cur- 
tains are wished out of the way for other than dusty reasons, It 
Winter time half-curtains lend an air of cozy warmth and thoug!t- 
ful finish to a parlor or other apartment, and in Summer time the 
suggest that there is a refined and happy seclusion pervading : 

retty house, | 

To build an air-castle, suppose you are looking at a room that 1 
neither too high nor too low for perfect proportions. Its ceiling i 
covered with cream-white or other soft, delicately tinted paper 
upon which is printed at irregular distances from each other pal 
silver stars of different sizes. The frieze is of moderate depth an 
has a bright floral decoration upon it, and perhaps there are als 
birds and butterflies, Between the frieze and the softly tinte: 
paper below it is a gilded molding, which adds lightness to th 
wall and offers a suitable projection for the hooks from which pictur 
cords may be suspended. This semi-neutral paper is darker thai 
The surbases ar 
dark, either by nature or paint, and at their tops is a narrow, pape 
bordering partly gilded and partly-covered by some harmoniousi’ 
contrasting ‘color, such as maroon, a depth of medium blue or . 
dull blue-green. The floor of pine is fairly well made; it has 
coating of shellac or has been painted with linseed oil, which ap 
plication has given it a mellow umber or deep amber tone tha 
sympathizes with whatever hues may be arranged in the roon 
This scheme of colors is fascinating as the eye ascends from th 
outline of the bare flooring, passes the dark surbase and its sur 
mounting and dividing lines of paper ornaments, and thence upwar 
along the fawn, stone, pale buff or pearl gray walls that are mot 
tled, waved or finely printed in little formal figures, to the gilde: 
molding and decorated freize, and from these overhead to a ples 
sant suggestion of clear, fair,(starry, skies, 

In the center of ‘the’ room-is-a ‘large rug, with all the coler 


of the walls blended in its intricate weavings of center or bor- 
der; OF, pee there are several. smaller rugs with similar 
omminglings of tint and tone that give a suggestion of warmth 
ad comfort for weary feet. Upon the rugs are figures more 
or less formal and complex, or else they have plain centers, 
with omamental borders. If with plain centers, the mantel 
irpery and hangings, and also the upholstery of the chairs and 
sofss are agured but the reverse arrangement may be chosen, if 
preferred. If small rugs are in the room, one of them should be 
ed in front of the sofa, and one beneath or in front of the table 
which persons are likely to sit by daylight or lamplight. 

If the general effect of a room be light, a rich Tanipesbade a brilliant 
table-epread, one or two bright chairs, a foot-cushion or other arti- 
ce of use in an illuminating hue certain of satisfying results should 
be selected. 

Sometimes the home-maker possesses light-colored carpets or 
rugs that cannot be more economically used elsewhere than in the 
pulor. In such instances it is artistic to have the hangings and 
mantel drapery, and at least one piece of furniture, of some warm, 
nch-colored, but not glaring, texture, such as satin or silk brocade. 
Softness and warmth should be happily combined when they are 
paced in a room where light hues predominate. 

If the carpet which is in hand, but which would not have been 
chosen by the light of present intelligence in furnishing effects, is, 
wo obtrusive in its ornamertitation and adds unpleasant forms to 

parish hues, it might as well be wrapped in camphor and laid away 

| sarelic. An uncovered floor will be far more gratifying to eyes 
! Wat accompany artistic cultivation or even refined instincts. 
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i There was once a liking for mottled rag carpets, because they 
were the respectable offspring of industry and economy, a pair of 

‘ progenitors seldom seen in this generation. At this moment 
i ag carpets and rugs are the charm of studios, ard happy is the 
1 saster of the brush and palette who is possessed of a sufficiency of 
"4 Wuese soft, neutral-hued floor-coverings for his atelier. To-day, rag 
{ Tugs, woven io the same irregular mixture of colors as of old, are also 
‘ among the choice possessions of my lady of exacting tastes. She 
cats and sews together the pieces of inch-wide strips left from her 
own pretty flannels and cashmeres, with gay scraps of silk and old 
aa of rampled ribbons ; and she intermingles these irregularly, so 

_ that, when they have been woven together, the silk gives a pretty 
_ kune to the fabric. The ends of the strips are lapped when sewed, 
ud the rugs are lined with linen sacking and may be turned when 
we exposed side shows evidence of wear. A short, straight fringe of 
_* Woolen yarn, with a few threads of silk drawn into it, borders each 
| a these precious rugs, which are valued equally with the 


Other ladies, who possess a quantity of old colored silk or can beg 
‘$from their less industrious or less artistic friends, are cutting it 
n‘o strips and sewing the strips together. These they wind into 
wills and send to the rag-carpet weaver to be woven in strips for 
trapenies or for the lower quarter or third part of portééres that are 
ot silk or cotton, plush, billiard cloth, felt or other plain drapery 
_. 890d, The effect of the silken rag-wrought goods is beautiful 
_ oevond belief. Sometimes strips of it are thrown over chairs, 
wuches, ete, and the harmony that may be produced by these 
comestic fabrics is a keen delight to many persons. They can 
be purchased here and there of bric-d-brac dealers, but they are 
_ very costly in silk and not too cheap in woulens. Smyrna carpets 
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and rugs approach the nearest to rag carpets in their pretty effects 
upon & room. 

Of furniture there must be at least one sofa, and this should be 
simple in shape, but easy and comforting to its occupant. Then 
two easy-chairs are needful, and also as many light movable ones 
as the room and its usual occupants require, with one or more to 
stand in waiting for the coming of visitors. The easy chairs should 
be placed where they will offer a silent but eloquent welcome to 
whosoever enters the parlor. The light chairs may be near the 
table, and, if they are of cane or willow, they may, perhaps, bestow 
upon the room just that airy quality or bit of coloring that gives the 
best results. 

The lamp—aye, de not forget the lamp even in the abundance of 
gas, because a lamp is social in its influences and does not flicker 
and coquet mischievously with delicate or weary eyes. Fashion 
and comfort have clasped hands over the lamp, and to burn gas when 
one can attain to lamp-light is counted very queer in these days of 
color studies and light harmonies, Ten years ago Mrs. Blank said 
of her neighbor, ‘‘ Poor thing; she cannot afford to burn gas, and 
so is compelled to use lamps and candles in her parlor.” To-day, 
Mrs, Blank mentions of the same neighbor, ‘‘Poor woman; she 
burns gas even when she has invited guests. I suspect that she 
cannot afford lamps and candles.” Thus does the world, and the 
fashions thereof, change in a single decade ! ; 

Who can measure, with anything like exactness, the social and 
moral atmospheric effects of the pictures upon the walls of a single 
room that is in frequent or constant use. If it is true—as scientists 
say it is—that human brains absorb intelligence involuntarily 
and unwittingly, why should we not gather to ourselves the elevat- 
ing and purifying spirit of beauty, the charm of proportion and the 
music of harmonious colors? A few fine woodcuts or etchings are 
preferable to paintings, unless the latter be of the best. Steel 
engravings are no longer approved by our most intelligent picture- 
makers. They are said to be narrow and whimsical in their 
expression of detail and finish, while a woodcut, if really excellent, 
is broad in ita suggestions and not oppressive in the fineness of its 
shadings. An etching, if from a master-hand, is next in order to 
the best of paintings, and never loses its value. 

As to vases for the parlor, do not buy them. in pairs; one of a 
kind is enough. Choose them for their form and never for their 
decorations. Place flowers in glasses or in low bowls, and permit a 
vase to be beantiful all by itself. 

Never be afraid of having too many books about: the parlor may 
not be the library, but even then books should not be banished from 
it. Brasses about the hearth, in the form of fenders, fire-sets, etc., 
are illuminating to a parlor; and flowers always, provided, of 
course, their use does not cultivate extravagance. Foliage can 
always be possessed, if one cares to-become acquainted with the 
needs and customs of plants that thrive in the heart of the home 
and has the requisite patience to supply them with friendly atmos- 
There are few houses in which one window cannot be made 
Into a home for a few pots of blooming friends, or, at the very least, 
where a graceful and pretty foliage will not thrive in Winter time 
to make glad the eyes that rejoice in the presence of Nature’s 
favorites, A single group of blossoms or cluster of foliage is able 
to bestow arefining benediction upon a parlor, when every other 
appointment has failed to achieve either beauty or delicacy or give 
the room an atmosphere of home, 
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Certain sets of approved social usages appear to have settled 
tenselves in various parts of the country, where they are followed 
“ith religious exactitude, having been acquired by individuals 
Br igh example or, as the social scientist would say, by absorption. 

Bit then these customs do not by any means cover all the require- 
meats of a refined management of human intercourse, as demanded 

¥ the exacting tastes of present civilization. And, while a limited 
tumber of excellent rules have been permanently established for 
_ 4 few especial times and seasons in one place, they are quite un- 
own—or at least are not followed—in other localities, where 
_ ually refined customs are in vogue for still other especial cere- 
_ Benals, for which the neighboring county or state has no high social 
tubs at all, though earnestly desiring them. It is curious that while 
. is an entire want of familiarity with certain of the best cus- 
- ms in one place, they are thoroughly comprehended and followed 
_ another neighborhood, which is equally ignorant upon other 
- ponte This varying intelligence is unavoidable in a rapidly settling 
_ suntry. Every one of the graces and virtues that may be made 

' 
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‘izing social progress. 


to flourish in a social soil, cannot be expected to thrive and mature 
immediately. Many are the flowers of manner, and all do not 
germinate at the same moment, whatever be the degree of civiliza- 
tion, even though all of them may have deep root and a vigorous 
life. 

Scores and scores of letters directed to this journal ask for intelli- 
gence and guidance in regard to manners, usages, etc.; and they 
furnish a most gratifying proof of our country’s elevating and equal- 
We are steadily and speedily marching on, 
and another half-century will not have passed by before the well- 
bred foreigner, with centuries of polished customs behind him and 
all the advantages that inherited mental tendencies and cult'vated 
tastes have bestowed upon him, will find little to criticize in the 
manners and speech of the American people. We desire to make 
our choice from the best habits of the whole world, and there is no 
reason why we should not make a proper selection. No thoughtful 
person in this country can possibly remain in ignorance, if all the 
questions asked of us are properly auswered and generally read. 
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This particular chapter is paragraphed to meet especial and 
peremptory demands for immediate information, 

New-Yerar's Caremoniats.—On New- Year's day gentlemen are 
expected to leave their cards in the hall, or, if no proper depository 
invites a card upon entering a house, it may be Iaid upon a table in 
the parlor or receiving-room, and no comments need be made about it. 

A lady should not ask a gentleman to leave his card. It is possible 
that he may have forgotten to bring one,or that his card-case is not 
abundantly supplied, and that be may require all his cards to leave 
for such families as are not receiving by reason of mourning, ill- 
ness, ete, 

Except where invitations have been sent out for a New-Year’s 
day reception, an announcement of the names of guests at the draw- 
ing-room door is not made, Announcing is a foreign custom estab- 
lished under monarchical governments and is not intended so much 
to acquaint the guests already arrived with the name of the next 
visitor, but to inform them what title he bears, in order that a 
proper amount of deference may be paid to position and rank, 
otherwise a prince, like an angel. might be entertained unawares, 
so much like ordinary mortals do princes look and act. No, it 
would be pretentious to make announcements on an informal New 
Year's day of the names of such gentlemen as drop in to offer con- 
gratulations, express kind wishes and make friendly inquiries. 

As to the hospitalities of the occasion, those which are simple, 

appetizing, nourishing and unambitious are sure to be the best. And 
then, too, unpretendirg generosities are always the safest from criti- 
cism and also the least burdensome to the hostess, both in their 
preparation and serving. Elaborateness is an interruption to the 
conversational pleasures of the day. A pretty little table, either 
round or square, with a dainty spread upon it, a pile of perfectly 
laundered napkins and the daintiest dishes the hostess possesses, 
needs but a limited variety of food to make it charming. Every- 
thing that is to be eaten should be so prepared that it can be par- 
taken without the necessity of removing gloves, It is very awk- 
ward, and also time-consuming, for a guest to take off and put on 
buttoned gloves during the brevity of a New-Year's visit. 
_ First, there should be coffee, chocolate or bouillon, and whichever 
is decided upon as the drink of the occasion should be hot, very hot. 
Many ladies offer one drink during the earlier aud another one in 
the latter part of the day. This arrangement has its conveniences, 
and there are other obvious reasons for a change between morning 
and evening drinks. 

Cold fowl should be served in sandwiches. To make them, chop 
the boiled or roasted chicken or turkey very fine, and mix with it 
prenty of thick mayonnaise. Place this neatly between the slices of 

read, not spreading too much meat upon the bread and not per- 
mitting it to protrude beyond the edges. This last advice is given 
partly for the rake of the appearance of the sandwich, and partly 
Pus of consideration for the gloves of the visitor. 

f a salad of fowl or lobster is preferred, tiny biscuits, divided, 
buttered and put together again, are much liked with such delica- 
cies by gentlemen; and they are also proper with raw oysters, _ 

Few gentlemen are fond of cake, yet some like it, and it is pleas- 
ant to eat with coffee or chocolate. And besides, cake is decor- 
ative, permitting the use of an ornamental plate or basket; and pret- 
tiness must not be wholly ignored upon any table. 

A basket or bow] of tastefully arranged fruit—and flowers also, 
if they are obtainable—wi!] complete a table that is without preten- 
sion, but is wholly refined and excellent. 

Refreshment is eaten standing, of course, the readiness with which 
it may be partaken heing one of its allurements to the visitor. The 
small table should be placed as far as possible froin the entrance to 
the parlor, in order that the food may not be obtrusive; if convenient, 
the adjoining room is even a better place for it. | ; 

An elderly lady may be dressed in a black or other dark silk or 
cashmere, with white ruching or a fichu about her neck and a white 
finish about her wrists. A young lady may wear a light or white 
woolen or Surah costume, but she should not be in fu!! evening 
toilette, unless the family bas sent out cards of invitation for a New- 
Year’s day reception, . 

If the gentlemen visit informally and uninvited, the costumes of the 
ladies of the house should be equally informal and simple. Of course, 
the visitor greets his hostess first and he takes leave of her firat, 
addressing the other receiving ladies of the house in the order of 
their social importance as far as he knows. Married ladies are first 
offered the compliments of the season, 2nd the others follow, unless 
there be an unmarried lady of unmistakable age in the room, in which 
case she is always greeted next to the hostess, In all refined house- 
holds age is considered reverently, and an unwedded elderly lady, if 
receiving on holidays, will be placed next to the hostess, in order 
to spare visitors any awkwardness in their attempts to be properly 
attentive to each onein the room. On taking leave, the guest 
will make his adieus in the same order as his salutations, thus giving 
no occasion for offense to any one. No true gentiemen but will 
be especially courteous to women who appear to have failed in at- 


and their etiquette starts up many another. 


taining in life just the happiness for themselves that they had hoped 
fur and planned. . 

A gentleman may call informally in full evening dress, leaving his 
top-coat in the hall; or he may make these festal visits in a morning 
suit, and, unless he chooser, need not remove his overcdat during 
his visit. If there have been formal cards of invitation issued and 
received, full evening dress is expected of both hostess and guests 

All New-Year’s calls are brief, from five to fifteen minutes being 
the usual time. 

Visits.—Intervals between receiving and returning calls of cere- 
mony must of necessity be regulated somewhat by circumstances. 
Good taste and kindly feeling will, or at least should, regulate these 
and other society obligations that cannot be brought under exact 
laws of limitation. Distance, weather and the exigencies of human 
affairs interrupt the current of the very best social intentions; 
but then there is always the mail, and the intermediary post- 
man is sure to be ready to bear all proper notes of apology and 
explanation for unintentional tardiness in the performance of 4 
courtesy. No true-hearted or finely-bred man or woman is capable 
of purposely deferring any social duty when a prompt performance 
of it will give pleasure. To exhibit resentment by purposely putting 
off a personal acknowledgment of a first call because it was not 
made earlier or as soon as it was due or promised, is to admit that 
one is super-sensitive to attention and places an especial and exag- 

erated value upon small matters. With the kindliest of hearts, a 
ady too frequently discovers that her days are all too brief for the 
performance of many an agreeable attention, which she would very 
much like to extend to her friends and acquaintances. 

And besides, to measure exactly the distance between return- 
ing a call and the time of properly receiving a visit, is to add 
real incivility to a suspected slight, which may not, and doubtless has 
not, had any intended reason ut all for its occurrence. The more 
formality is expressed, the more is the social distance widened be- 
tween persons whose propensities or sympathies are capable of 
enriching each other’s lives if they only understand that the inten- 
tions of each are of the sweetest and best. Resentment is never 
noble, and stending upon what is called one’s dignity is seldom if 
ever a graceful or comely pose. Should any attention be bestowed 
with an unmistakable intention of placing distance and reserve 
between two persons, it may be admitted without heart-burning 
or resentment. Life is far too short for a profitable nourisl.ment of 
any ill-feeling, and, besides, if it were possible to clearly comprebend 
the feelings and cireumstances of the person who maintains or widens 
a social distance between herself and her companion, approval would 
most likely take the place of resentment. And there is another con- 
sideration, which is founded upon one’s own self-respect ; and it 1 


that whatever lack of breeding or of etiquette may be displayed 


toward one’s-self, it should not provoke a like impropriety in our ow! 
conduct toward another, It is ag true of social affairs as of morals 
that one wrong is not mended by performing snother. 

That a first call should be acknowledged within ten days } 
a law with but few exceptions. If the acquaintance is not po® 
sible, cards may be left at the door. This is easily done, ant 
one dvesenot sacrifice any self-respect in doing it. If the ac 
qnaintance is desirable, but a return visit is impossible within th 
limitations fixed for it by custom, a brief and graceful expression 0 
regret may be written upon a visiting-card and this is enclosed n 
an envelope and sent either by messenger or by mail at the prope 
moment. A serious illness or a death in the family cancels all suc! 
obligations, and she who has made a firet visit, which has not re 
ceived acknowledgment by reason of this affliction, will pay anothe 
as an expression of human kindness and a finely graded courtesy. — 

Cuurca AcqUAINTANCES.—One inquiry about church social circle 
It is reasonable t 
conclude that in a circle where the social bond is Christianity,ther 
need be no rigid rules for the extension of civilities; but from que: 
tions asked in many letters, it appears as if there must be too man. 
of them. | 

Every sweet-natured soul is likely to reflect that in a city it ma 
not be easily known which member entered the church circle la 
and which first, the order of coming by many persons escap!n 
observation. When once acquainted through mutual church ente! 
prise, there really ought to be no “stand-off” manner. Friendlinet 
and cordiality are not so abundant in or out of church relatior 
that any one can afford to despise their manifestations, 

If the entrance into a church or congregation membership is cleat! 
known between two families, then the last to come into the socie! 
should be called upon before an invitation of any kind is extende 
to the stranger. However, tne late arrival who receives an invil! 
tion before a call has been made on her must take many things 10! 
consideration, and the first of these is that there may be few.. 
any, persons within the church who are not burdened with a lon 
list of old friends both in and out of the church, and who ¢! 
only with difficulty, make,additions (to ‘their visiting lista, This de 
not, however, justify a hostess in ovérlookivg the proprieties 82 
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established usages, and she need not fail to write a note of cordiality 
ind an explanation of her lack of formality. But then, after all, 
the intentions of another should count for something in the minds 
of those upon whom is bestowed a hospitable invitation, even if it 
be not accepted. . 

Certainly, a declination should be worded in the ‘most courteous 
language, because even the smallest kindness is not to be despised 
or misjudged. An acceptance of hospitalities from persons whose 
intimacy would be of doubtful value must, if possible, be avoided in 
order to eacape after-regreta; and yet a declination of such atten- 
sous should be so graciously expressed that no pain will he inflicted. 

Canis anp Carps.—After accepting or declining a civility of any 
ood a call must be made or a card left in person, unless the recipient 
te su invalid or be in deep mourning, in which case cards may he 
wat by post. Itis etiquette at present not to leave a card if the 
hostess receive her vigitor, except it be to furnish an address, Such 
af her family as have not come with the visitor may be represented 
by cards, which are laid upon the hail table or given to the servant 
in waiting, 

If some one or-more of the family where a call is being made are 
il absent or otherwise engaged, a card may be left with the right 
ecd—not corner—turned over, to convey the fact that all the house- 
bod is in-laded in the visit. os 

The wife leaves two of her husband's cards, if she visits without 
him—one for the lady and one for the gentleman of the house—but, 
was said before, she does not leave her own if she has seen such 
members of the household as she desires to meet. 

Messages may be left with one member of the family for those 
who are abeent or invisible, but cards are the proper medium of 


: intercourse between a guest and the family when only a servant is 


“ ue 


xen by the caller. 
Calls upon brides are often made in the evening, in order that 


. te gentlemen may offer their congratulations in person to the 


- newly-wedded pair. 


Such calls are always esteemed a particular 


. alention, and, when it ig possible, visits should be returned in a 


_ similar manner. 
_, “an commonly careful to leave her husband’s card for each grown- 
2 ee of the family at whose house she may be calling. 


If this desire cannot be gratified, the bride is more 


aturally,-a bride’s return-calls do not and cannot come under the 


_ &a-day role of paying visits, because it is etiquette for her to remain 


ut home at least a month to receive visitors. Three months is usually 


_. fiento the newly-made wife az a proper limit, beyond which no 
_ Gills should be left unrecognized by a return visit. 


Evenc Viairs From GeNTLEMEN.—The lady hostess is the pro- 
pe person to propose cards or other diverting games, although, if 
the guest be an honored intimate of the family, it is not improper for 
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him to ask if chess, cards, etc., may be enjoyed. If he is not sure 
of his standing in the household, it is better that he be reserved 
and leave the lady to propose an amusement, if she prefers games to 
conversation. 

Girts.—If a gentleman begs to possess a piece of a lady’s ewn 
handiwork and she presents it to him, he should express his recog- 
nition of it by seme act of appreciation. He may send her flowers 
or books, or, if she is unmarried, ke may invite her to soine enter- 
tainment. He will understand, of course, that he should not ask 
her to present him with anything that requires much time to achieve 
or is of costly material. 7” | 

At Crurcnu Wenppines.—Invited guests follow the relatives out 
of church, and to take a gentleman’s arm when thus departing is 
entirely a matter of taste. Two ladies may go to the reception and 
to the refreshment-room. together, or an usher may take-a lady to 
the dining-room and leave her in care of a waiter whom he has 
called upon to serve her. If a lady have a gentleman to be attentive 
to her wants, it is all the more agreeable ; but the numbers of ladies so 
far exceed those of gentlemen at almost all receptions that one no 
longer feels in the slightest degree embarrassed if she have not a 
gentleman to wait upon ber. For a young girl, an older lady, of 
course, is a needful companion. 

Caristian Names.—Calling a gentleman ora lady by his or her 
Christian name should not he lightly undertaken. ‘The lady should 
never be the first to seem familiar in such a matter, and she will 
wait until the gentleman asks her as a favor to address him by his 
baptismal namnc before she does so; nor should she permit him 
to address her in the same free manner, except they have acknow- 
ledged themselves as warm friends. 

Rixcs.—In America the engagement ring is worn upon the third 
finger of the left. hand, and for the marriage ceremony is removed to 
give place to the plain gold. wedding ring, the first ring being after- 
ward. worn as a guard to the more important symbol of marriage. 
In many foreign countries the engagement ring is inscribed with 
the names of the pair, and is often used as the marriage ring. 

At Tasre.—If a guest is provided with anapkin-ring and expects 
to remain for more than. one meal, the napkin should he carefully 
folded and placed in the ring. Ie the napkin is to be used but once, 
it is not folded, but laid up by the plate, when leaving the table. 

This chapter has replied to many an inquiry by each of. its para- 
graphs, and, though some of the anewers may seem strangely need- 
less to some readers, the fact mentioned at the commencement of 
the article should be borne in mind, that while one person is accus- 
tomed to certain excellent usages, his unfamiliarity with other cus- 
toms might astonish some other reader of this talk upon Good 
Manners, should he ask for needful information, 


RUGS AND ROBES OF FUR. 


One af the decorative adjuncts that received recognition long 
ore we talked ao much of artistic effects or were at home if the 


_ Yoabulary of high art, which has never waned in favor as the waves 
of criticiam swept over us and succeeded in conveying the feel- 


hg that sesthetically we had dove many things we should not have 


dove, is the fur rug. Asa luxury, it hag always done its duty; as a 
- comfort to the tastef 11 housewife, nothing has equalled it; and as 
~ Seymbol of bravery on the part of the masculine element of the 
. fmily, it has never been disregarded, for who dare intimate that 


me special brother or cousin did not shoot the original possessor of 


» the soft, warm fur that recalls the greenery of the wild wood o> the 
_ HY reaches of the frozen North. 
' Young gentlemen, fur rugs may be cited as almost as good as actual 
_  Mventares, assisting them in making small talk and adding to their 
~ fad of general information. 


As aids to the imagination of 


lt is un.loubtedly true that two or three fur rugs, thrown with 
the carefulness that is to result in a careless effect about a room that 
a bare appearance, will produce a result as delightful as the 
metamorphosis in a ballet. So long as they harmonize with their 


qeelings, they may be: alike or not; there being just now a 
' @eeided preference for a difference in kind. They furnish well and 
- ‘Wore than deserve all 


e than the good things that can be said about them. 

Civilization may or may not have made laziness a virtue, but it 
iis be said that the ave-age man is quite willing tu have the fur rugs 
Saght all ready for ‘tired feet to rest upon and does not propose to 


: ms missing the “season” if he is a dancing man, or losing points 
" In socks if he is a epeculator, while searching for rugs that are to 


be Placed * up-stairs, down-stairs and in my lady’s chamber,” not to 
mention hall-ways and dainty recesses under the stairs that are 


-E 


prettiest when covered with fur rugs and furnished with a té&e-d-téte, 

This season a preference is more than ever shown for a rug bear- 
ing upon it the head of the animal mounted in full relief, with the 
mouth open and the tongue protruding; or cise in half relief, with 
the mouth and nose resting upcn the skin as if the aniinal were 
calculating its chances for escape and ‘vondering -vhether it might 
not be worth while to make a dash for liberty. Woren, who are 
much interested in their rooms and the effects produced by what 
men call “ trifles,” usually choose one rug in this style, but select the 
rest without the realistic adjunct, so that these latter at least may be 
walked over without fear o. trembing. Stretched out at full Jength 
before a tile-framed fire-place in which there ia a real fire, a large 
rug with a head upon it would convince even the advocate of steam 
heat, who dilates upon the advantage of having one’s warm air 
measured like the gas, that, after all, the. beautiful does mean some- 
thing in living. 

The red fox (the naming of which seems a bull, inasmuch as it is 
decidedly yellow) is usually mounted whole, the small size of the 
animal (about that of the ordinary house-dog) making this possible. 
The tail is long and furry, and the head very handsome. [The lin- 


ings of such rugs are dark-colored cloths and do not show beyond the . 


edges, as they used to. When it is desired to make along or square 
rug of the red fox, then a border of some other fur, usually black 
bear or goat—black Angora—may be added; but in almost every 
instance connoisseurs prefer the fox alone. 
A magnificent rug is a white wolf-skin: the head is in full relief, 
with the mouth wide open, and the cruel teeth as they glisten 
recall the unhappy fate.of the unfortunate Red Riding-Hood. The 
elegance of this rag makes ita treasure for any)household, save one 
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where a nervous child could not overcome its fear of the realistic- 
looking wolf; there it will be best to have the skin with the head 
left off. 

The tigers are shown in two types, the Mongolian and the Ben- 
gal. Owing to the difference in climate, the hair of the Mongolian 
tiger is thicker than that of the Bengalese; but both are fine specimens 
of color. With the heads upon them and the eyes imitated so as to 
fascinate even children of a larger growth, it seems almost as if one 
were wrong in calling the lion the king of the forest, while the tiger 
ig so much more intellectual-looking and is at least his equal in 
strength and certainly his superior in strategy. 

Polar-bear skins, soft, warm and as white as snow, are displayed 
with the large, rather good-natured looking heads upon them; the 
perfection of care in their arrangement showing itself in the exact- 
ness with which the ears are made to remain in their places, the per- 
fection being such that no school-boy studying natural history would 
dare to call them wrong. 

Small rugs are of the Axis deer (the word might with truth 
be spelled “dear,” the creature is so pretty), an animal which is 
quite as small as the ordinary fawn. 

Leopard skins are in vogue and do not change. 

A curious rug is of natural seal—which does not look unlike the 
leopard—finished with a broad border of the same. Another is the 
American lion, or panther, with a short fur by-the-bye, the peculiarity 
of which is brought out by a border of black Angora. 

The Angora sheep comes from Hungary and outside of his home 


is frequently called a lamb, this apparently being considered an. 


added honor. As a trimming or bordering for fur rugs, it is 
extremely desirable, and this season more of it is to be seen used in 
this way than ever before. 

Rugs of brown bear trimmed with Angora are obtaining; and as 
for black bears, they‘are shown in all sizes, from the great big one, 
who is undoubtedly the “stern parient,” all the way down to the 
little wee baby bear who had no supper, but who has since then, 
through the wiles of man, been beguiled into serving as a rug for 
many a wee girl who will listen intently to his sad, sad story. 

Coons are to be seen; and a coon’s idea.of future greatness must 
be in helping to form, by the donation of his tail, a large rug such 
as the writer recently beheld. Its center was made entirely of coon taiis, 
with a border of the popular Angora. It is not only ornamental, 
but, when the ordinary value of the coon as a decorative creature is 
thought of, it becomes wonderful, being convincing proof that, if the 
mighty sometimes fall, the very ordinary occasionally rise to elevated 

laces. 
‘ Robes for carriages and sleighs are many in number and kind, 
from those exhibiting the coarseness of the grizzly bear to those 
possessing the fineness of the seal-skin, and from those showing the 
gray of the wolverine to others displaying the variegated tints of 
genet. On account of its fulness and warmth, the black-bear skin 
‘makes a handsome robe; and, as it varies in price according to its 
thickness and quality, very handsome examples may be obtained at 
a cost that cannot be considered excessive. any are bordered with 
other furs, while just as many are plain. A fine specimen of black 
bear is trimmed with brown bear, which, by-the-way, strongly 


How can they ?: 


resembles beaver. Grizzly bears are always in vogue—wearing well 
comparatively inexpensive, and picturesque in their really grizzly 
effect, they are surely worth the favor shown them. 

A robe of natural beaver, plucked, is as suft and silky as only this 
fur can be. One of the wolverine is certainly curious: the skin is 
spotted in effect, the center of each spot being dark and having an 
irregular halo of a darker shade about it, all the tints being well 
brought out by a broad border of black bear. 

A seal robe will be used inside the carriage or else will be thrown 
es the back of the sleigh to serve as a background for some fair 

ace, 

The polar-bear skins make delightful robes and in all instances 
becoming ones—indeed, a carriage or sleigh full of them suggests a 
resting place for that most luxurious of all persons, a lovely baby. 
They seem immaculate in their whiteness and really look like feathers. 

Black genet and black Angora are handsome robes: one of black 
genet, lined throughout with whole squirrel, asserting itself as an 
inside robe; as also does one made of mink skins, with the tails 
attached after the manner of the linings of circulars or dolmans. 

A heavy-looking skin is that of the musk ox, the fur of which is 
long and dark, lightening toward the center. 

Of buffalo skins there are plenty. Instead of saying the Chinese 
must go, however, the crv will soon have to be that the English- 
men—atleast, those of them who hunt the buffalo—must depart, for 
complaints are daily made that, because of their kiling go many of 
them, the race will soon die out. 

In the midst of all this fine company there again shines forth the 
‘possum, which is made up in the usual manner. 

Among the robes are also noted the Japanese gray goat-skins, 
gray fox and the black marten kittens, which are beautifully marked 
in black and cream. 

Her Majesty the Baby has fur robes for her carriage, daintily lined 
with pale blue, rose, écru, gray, mode and sometimes white, so as 
not to soil her pretty gown. For such robes natural seal, white 
coney, Axis deer, tiger cat, hamster, gray coney, krimmer, kitten 
marten, gray Persian and colored beaver are in use. For a very 
young baby the white furs are always the prettiest, but the darker 
ones will outlast them and not show spots of any kind ag quickly, 
nor will they be so troublesome to take care of. 

_ Foot-muffg are simply made, the ordinary envelope fashion being 
adhered to and the use of heads considered rather ouwtré. They are 
shown in fawn, tiger cat, colored hair seal, natural hair geal, black 
bear, etc. Of their comfort there can be no question, so their 
popularity is always insured. 

Among the many curios of a leading fur bouse is shown a group 
consisting of a sloth and its young, the latter small, ugly little things 
in their mother’s arms. ‘“ Lazy as a sloth” is indeed true, for sloths 
are not only too lazy, but too weary, to eat. 

Deer, walrus, bear, fox or any heads admired may be mounted 
on plaques of wood and suspended from the wall of library hall or 
dining-room. 

A large and varied assortment of rugs, robes, etc., may be seen 
at the establishment of Messrs. C. G. Gunther's Sons, No. 184 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT WATCH-MEETING. 


It did make a difference in her feelings and demeanor—even 
Uncle Van noticed it, and anything that in any way indicated 
vanity had to be very pronounced for Uncle Van to see it or, at 
least, to speak of it. In this case he said, ‘‘ Not, my frens, dat I is 
preposed to de use o’ de article siuce it am hern; but I must say 
dat Aunt Sereny has a way—am gotten it lately—dat seems to 
’spress betterness to de res’ o’ de folks.” The younger ones in the 
quarters tossed their heads and said, ‘Old Sereny were a-gettin’ 
too stuck-up for her own good, an’ (here would be a long and sig- 
nificant pause) it were a-mighty pore lot o’ deacons as didn’t put 
down de pride she showed in havin’ somethin’ as dey didn’t possess, 
an’ which jess made her ’pear like de ole goose dat she were.” 

It is sad to have to tell the truth sometimes, but in Aunt Serena's 
case, the pride, innocent as it was, must be admitted, though the 
cause of it was inanimate and therefore could not be blamed. 
What was it? The one great delight to the average darkey’s heart, 
after a set of false teeth and a trunk with a lock and key—an um- 
brella It was not to shield the owner from the rain; no, indeed; 
it was only to be carried on clear days and in much state to meet- 
ing. This special umbrella had a history, too; it was a green silk 
one (the umbrella, not the history), with a fancy stick having upon 
it a gold knob. You see, if it had been a mere ordinary umbrella, it 


would have simply been admired, some envy would have been felt 
and that would have ended its story. But no, this came from acros 
the seas, as Aunty said, ‘‘from de lan’ o’ de Englishmen.” When 
her young master was about to go over, he asked her what he shou:4 
bring back to her, and this was her request: ‘Oh! massa, deah chile. 
doan’ bring any o’ de res’ o’ dem de same, but please bring you’ ole 
mammy a umbrella!” He did, and with her name engraved or 
alittle gold plate. Can you blame her, if she appeared a little bit 
more dignified than ever before ? 

Think of the glory attached to a portable piece of property with 
your name on it in clear letters. Many atime did Aunt Serena 
gloat over that name, “Serena Allison, Fair-View Plantation.’ 
Ah! the dignity of that, and, when a tear or two was shed, it wa: 
because Uncle Rufe hadn’t lived long enough to see it, But perhaps 
—and there was consolation and hope in the thought—he might 
have a green silk umbrella of his own in that gvod place where he 
surely went when he died for doing what was right—nursing h': 
master when he was ill with the fever. It was a queer idea to have 
of Heaven, but Aunt Serena knew what happiness such an umbrel'a 
would give him and eventually concluded. that he was walkin: 
the golden streets witha lovely parachute of his own. It was s» 
tmauch joy for her to imagine it that sometimes she saw Uncle Rute 
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+;.' jiiding the inate to hers and wmiling as if in anewer to her thoughts. 
-.. Much more learned people have evolved equally queer theological 
| dess, but of course they could adduce more scientific reasons than 
:~) ggald this loving old darkey who, after all, was trying dimly 
- , wfind the human feeling that might be made the link between the 
cry dead and the living. a 
-:} New-Year's Eve came, and with it the watch-meeting. It was the 
ceatest event in the year, for, in addition to the prayers and the 
4 soging that ushered in the unknown days, to be full of care or joy 
-:, a they might, it was generally understood that the members of the 
meeting who needed reprimanding would receive it, so as to dispose 
-; | em to begin the new year in a contrite frame of mind. Some- 
». | uues they did and sometimes they did not, the effect depending not 
wily on who gave the rebuke, but how it was given and what the 
vause might be. 

The little meeting-house was full to overflowing, Aunt Serena 
was smiling blandly at her neighbors and the umbrella was in every- 
‘ody's way, inasmuch as she was continually moving it so that a 
ure place and @ conspicuous one might be found for it. A hymn 
two sung, a few announcements made, and then Uncle Jacob, a 
ten old darkey, said that it had been found necessary to call some 
oi the members before the congregation “‘to be subjected to public 
dsaplio.” An awful silence followed; then, with a preparatory 
sigh, he requested that ‘Sistah Sereny All’son, Nancy Uphur, 
4nony Wilaon an’ eny who felt dat vanity were a sin, would please 
aep up an’ take dere seats on de front bench.” 

Poor Aunt Serena! She didn't know what was the matter, but 
| we was horror-stricken at the company in which she found herself. 
.- Maney Uphur was a pretty little girl of about seventeen, cast off by 
-, ler parents, who were free. Left to herself, she had married a 

tniserable, no-account darkey, who had been caught in the very 

xt of stealing, and whom it was strongly suspected Nancy had 
,. + uelped one night to get out of jail. Even now it was suspected that 
_- ie knew very well where he was hidden. Antony Wilson was a 

_, ted hand, with aspirations toward a boat and a wonderful know 
+ kuge ofa game of cards, at which the one who played with him 
_. aways lost. What would Uncle Rufe think, and ‘de famly“? 
_ Ohl it waga dreadful trial. Somehow, she felt sorry for poor Nancy 

¥rapped up in her old plaid shaw! and Jooking so ill and weak; and, 
.. Wuen she met her in the aisle going up to the bench, she put her 
. am about her and helped her, for walking seemed hard and Nancy 
_  tstched that shawl as if she had a gold mine hidden under it. 
. 1 Uptbere, before the whole congregation, did these three stand, 

,eun of them feeling sorry for the other and wishing to help. To 
.- dunt Serena the Deacon said, ‘Sistah All’son, in you’ ole age we 
, .&fawced, fawced to our sorrow, to have you up befaw de meetin’ 
_ + try an’ subdue de feelins o’ pride an’ vanity dat has. lately dis-. 

,Pliyed demselveg in you’ behayvur an’ is said to owe dere rise toa 
ha which you has in you’ possession. Sistah, destroy de 
— +ddlel” 

: i alas! how Aunt Serena cried. But a defender arose for 

-her in the most unexpected shape—that of Antony Wilson. He 
. .@¢ “Unele Jake, I is a mizzable, no-accoun’ niggah, I is free to 
| prateas ; but I is a man, an’I is not a-goin’ to see a ole lady (and 
‘avw he emphasized this) made to suffah to please de mean envy o’ a 

ts ole women : if enny man ’mong you touches dat umbrellay, or is 

aucined evilly in its direction, he'll have to fight it out wid me; an’, 

‘cles dat, I'll send de news to de house, an’ I is sure de young 

Massa will have his say in de cause o' de right.” And Tony rolled 
u} bis sleeves, showing two brawny arms that caused the elders to 
teuble at the size of his muscular development. 
So wavering is public opinion that a murmur of applause went 
through the congregation, and the very ones who had, by much 
_ finng, induced the elders’ action said, with great eagerness, ‘What 
_ tchame it were; a sweet ole woman like Sereny!” And somehow 
Bithing more was said about a reprimand, and Serena stood clutch- 
_ Sy her umbrella as if she were not yet certain of its safety. 
_ And now it was Tony’s turn. ‘Antony Wilson, dis congrega- 
. 410 am ’shamed o’ you an’ you goings-on, playin’ cards fo’ money, 
gin’ every captin on de ribba boats to take you ‘long, an’ havin’ 

_ &% regard fo’ de relijus side o’ you’ character or a-aidin’ it by doin’ 

fl to you’ fellow-men when you comes to dis id 
But here poor Nancy spoke up. ‘“ Uncle Jacob, when he is a-goin’ 
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.. 6 die, de good Lawd will remembab dat, if Tony am mighty bad, . 


_ &:nted ‘long side o’ you good folks dat has plenty to eat an’ nothin’ 
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to hide, he seems a angel o’ light to some pore sinnahs. Yes, Uncle 
Jacob, I is one—and when my pore boy, my luv, were put in jail 
an’ I got him out, none o’ you‘ would a-helped me, you'd whit 
afeerd to lose you reputashun; but Tony’s were gone an’ so he 
didn’t min’, an’ he got Mat aboard a ship a-goin’ to Cuba, an’ he’s 
stoppin’ all de captins to try an’ fin’ out one as is a-goin’ dere to 
take a letter fo' me; cause Mat an’ me is both such mizzable souls 
dat we has found unusual comfort in de holy bond o’ matrimony, 
an’ we is a-goin’ to try an’ be bettah together, we two sinnahs. So 
doan’ you think dat de card-playin’ might be ovah-looked fo’ dis 
once mo’ ?” 

No immediate answer came to this appeal, but Serena had forgot- 
ten the loved umbrella. Tony’s thoughts were like hers, and there 
stood pretty Nancy, her black eyes full of tears, held up on one side 
by the firm arm of Antony and on the other by Aunt Serena’s lov- 
ing one. Uncle Jacob looked more severe than ever and then 
answered, “Nancy Uphur, do you think you am de person to ask 
fo’ mercy, when you is a thief?” . 

‘No, no,” said Nancy, “not a thief, Uncle Jacob; an’, if dat were 
so, anothah thief asked fo’ it a long time ago.” 

“Not a thief, you wicked girl; why, dey has ben watchin’ you 
creep into de stable night after night, an’ de chickens has ben dis- 
appearin’—and den you say you is not a thief! You am; you has 
got sumpin hid unduh you’ shawl dat you is ‘shamed fo’ to show. 
‘Cause why— you stole it!” 

But even Nancy had a pride*of her own; and, having told the 
truth, she proved it; for, throwing back her shawl, she showed, 
sleeping through all that noise, the nicest little piccaninny you ever 
saw. Slowly it opened its black eyes and waved a little hand 
toward Uncle Jacob in such a way that, if he had not beeri ashamed, 
he would have come down to look at it. Then Nancy told how, 
with a woman’s love, she wanted the husband so far away to know 
about it first of all, and that she had hidden the baby in the clean, 
sweet hay, and spent her nights and often her days with her little 
one. Slowly the deacons came down to look at it, and the little tot — 
would insist on poking its finger at its mother’s accusers until each 
one acknowledged its great ability as a persuader. ‘Then there was 
a general announcement made, that -“‘all de parties befo’ de meetin’ 
were found clear o’ blame an’ dere courses 0’ life fully reproved of!” 

Tony had disappeared, but soon came back bringing with him a 
tall boy of twenty, into whose arms Nancy threw herself as only a 
woman can when she is sure she has found her resting-place. Mat 
was back! He had tried to get home in time fur the New-Year’s 
meeting; he had been penitent and the Massa had forgiven him; and 
now they could begin life over again, he and Nancy and the baby. 

--But where was the baby? On Aunt Serena’s lap, carefully ex- 
tracting nourishment from the top of the umbrella. A proposal from 
Uncle Van resulted in its baptism. Aunt Serena was godmother, 
Tony the godfather, and, to add the necessary leaven of goodness, 
Uncle Jacob shyly requested to be the other godfather! . Conde- 
scendingly Aunt Serena, who seemed to have assumed control gen- 
erally, allowed it, and so Antony Van Allison Uphur received his 
name, and with it a promise of care-taking on the part of Aunt 
Serena and the reversion of the umbrella on her death! 

Now comes the silent time, the New Year is almost here; Nancy 
and Mat sit hand in hand, loving, contented and glad to be together 
again. Tony and Aunt Serena have the bahy between them, and 
somehow Serena's way of looking at Tony eonvinces you that she 
has not forgotten the arm offered to defend her, and that there 
always will be a warm corner for him in her cabin. Uncle Jacob is, 


, thinking that the sinners cannot be so very wicked who are willing 


to succor the unhappy and unfortunate hearts that call for help. 
Then the bells ring out and the old melodies are sung, the deacons, 
with especial fervor, lingering over this verse: 


‘‘ Now. de New-Year’s come, I’se a gwinter do better, 
I’se a gwinter knock off ole Satan's fetter! 
I’se serbed him now for a mighty long time, 
And stained my hans in de dew o’ crimo; 
-De rooster what I stole I’se a gwinter take home, 
Fur he’s sot in de fros’ till he’s done los’ his comb; 
-T’se gwinter git a 'vorc# from one of my wives, 
And tell de udders ter reform dere lives. 
Abraham, rocky my soul!” 
—HILaRy MILLAIs. 
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f=" On and after January 1, 1885, communications intended for. our New York General Office should be 
' addressed to Nos. 7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, where the new General Office of this Company is located. 
, of our Agents, who have been in the habit of writing to 40 East Fourteenth Street, New York, will please 

ontinue to address their communications as hitherto. For further information, see article entitled ‘The March 
_@ Events,” in this issue—THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [timivea],6€2 


THE DELINEATOR. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 


THs TRANSFER OF OUR NEW YORK GENERAL OFFICE TO Nos, 7, 9 AND 11 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET. 


The steady growth of our business has at last rendered imperative 
an event whose necessity has for the past two years daily hecome 
more apparent to us—that larger and more commodious premises 
were absolutely requisite for the proper transactions of our affairs. 
With the natural pride that we feel at the necessity of making this 
change is mingled a feeling of regret, because it is with reluctance 
we sever connection with a building that has served us well, has 
witnessed our trade increase many-fuld and become associated with 
our name the world over. 

In consequence, therefore, of the change about to be consum- 
mated, we must request those who, after the beginning of the New 
Year, wish to send communications to our New York General Office, 
to please address their letters to 


| rd 


NOS. 7, 9 AND 11 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET. 


Those of our agents, however, who have been in the habit of 
writing to our New York uptown branch office, will please continue 
to address, as hitherto, 


NO. 40 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


where our principal retail sales departinent. is located. At 


e 


NOS. 171, 173, 175 AND 177 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


is our English General Office, to which correspondents in Great 
Britain and on the Continent will please continue to forward their 
letters. 

Following the public drift in New York, we have located our 
new General Office further uptown, on West Thirteenth Street, 
between Fifth ‘and Sixth Avenues, at the address above given. 
The primary reasons that determined us in the selection of the 
above site were its very desirable central position,: and the fact 
that it would bring certain Jeading departments of our business 
into a group—the printing-house being almost immediately opposite 
at Noa. 22 and 24 West Thirteenth Street, and but a stone's-throw 
away the uptown retail office on East Fourteenth Street, (Union 
Square), which in the four years since its opening hag become the 
best-known etore in the city, and where can be seen every day 


“from morning until night crowds of fashionable ladies selecting , 


patterné for themselves and their families, 

The new General Office occupies three city lota, being 75 feet 
wide by 100 feet deep. It is built of Philadelphia brick, with stone 
trimmings, and has in all six floors, giving a working space of con- 
siderably over an acre. There are three entrances to the front and 
two elevators, one for passengers and the other for freight. The use 
of artificial light will be reduced to a minimum, there being nine win- 
dows on each floor in the front, the same number at the back and 
six skylights on the roof. The sufporting columns are of iron and 
pine, and all girders are double, .with massive iron plates between. 
The floors are of hard wood. Steam heat is used throughout, the 
newest appliances and designs being adopted; and the ventilation is 
of the most improved character recommended »y sanitary engineers. 
Beneath the sidewalk in the front are fire-proof vaults and the two 
boilers used in propelling the elevators and furnishing heat to the 
building, the arrangements for protection about the latter being 
supervised by one of the most capable engineers in the country. 
Especial r+tention has been paid to the cellars, fo render them not 
only water-proof but damp-proof by the peculiar construction of 


the walls and the use of asbestos cement. The plumbing is in 
accordaiice with the tnost recent discoveries in sanitiry science, and 
in both its material and workmanship may be approached but cannor 
be surpassed. 

In making this announcement, we beg most sincerely to thank 
the public fur the very generous patronage bestowed on us, 
which we have endeavored to deserve by not only meeting but 
anticipating their wishes io the matter of fashionable designs, and 
by employing none but skilled and thoroughly practical workers ir 
every department; so that, when a pattern is put on gale, the public 
know that it can be followed implicitly and will shape a garment 
the exact counterpart of the illustration. It is this reliance, coupled 
with the beauty and practicality of the designs themselves, that 
has been the chief factor in building up our trade, until we have 
reached a position practically impregnable. 

Some idea of. the amount of business transacted by us maj 
be chtained from the fact that from 40,000 to 60,000 patterns are 
daily shipped to all parts of the world, and that the combined circu- 
lation of the magazines issued exceeds 16,000,000 copies a year. A 
glance at the subscription bocks of the DeLineaTor is irterestin; 
and in a certain degree astonishing, for subscribers are found bj 
thousacds in Eugland and France—the fountain-heads of Europea: 
fashion—and in out-of-the-way corners where of all things on 
would least look for such a magazine. There can be but one reaso1 
for this—intrinsic excellence, both in styles and subject matter. It 
circulation in the United States and Canada is enormous, far beyon: 
that of any other periodical of its class; and of the outside world, | 
is found in Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Spain, Norway an 
Sweden, Russia, Ireland and Scotland—including England an: 
Fra::ce, which have been already mentioned—io Europe; Britis: 
India, Syria, (Jerusalem), China, Japan, Burmah and the Strait 
Settlements, in Asia; Egypt, Cape Colony, Natal, Madeira, th 
Azores and Cape de Verde Islands, in Africa; Australia, New Zea 
land, the Sandwich Islands, Hawaiian Islands, French West Indie: 
Jamaica, Cuba, Bermuda, the Bahamas, British Honduras, Braz 
Mexico, Prince-Edward’s Island and British Columbia. 

To aid usin the thorough dissemination of our patterns and put 
lications, there are established throughout the world some thre 
thousand five hundred agencies—some two thousand five hu 
dred being in the United States—in which our productions can t 
purchased as readily as in our New York or London salesrooms, 

The assistants in the Thirteenth Street General Office will numb 
about three hundred, of which about one hundred and fifty » 
book-keepers and correspondents, each having regular department 
duties to perform. 

The shipping department is a very important branch of the bu: 
ness, and the large increase of space in the new building will | 
gladly welcomed by its managers and their subordinates, who fi 
their present quarters totally unable to meet the demand made uy 
them. Toward the close of the afternoon this department is a bu 
sight; the patterns and publications are packed and arranged accor 
ing to states and countries, and clerks are entering the name ai 
destination of each package as fast as the pen can write. after whi 
they are handed over to expressmen, who, with characteriatic hast 
rush them off to the wagons, which are ranged side by side alo 
the street. | . 

The New York uptown branch office on Fourteenth Street is 
the form of an L, having a rear entrance on University Place. | 
addition to being the retail store, it accommodates some of t 
general business and the art departments, the employes here nu! 
bering in round numbers one bundred and fifty. Two floors abo 
the salesroom are devoted to clerks and book-keepers, who atte 
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wy the mail communications delivered at this office and to the work 
apportioned out to them by the General Office. 

Qn the fourth floor are situated the editorial rooms, which occupy 
the whole length of the building. These rooms are comfortably 
ftted up in the interest of the writers for the Detineator and other 
wagazines issued by the house, and nothing that could add to their 
convenience or expedite their work is omitted, a feature of the 
department being a well-filled library containing valuable books 
uf reference and other volumes, which, numerous as they are, and 
covering the whole field of literature, are yet sometimes unable to 
vive the information desired by correspondents, who regard the 
Deuvgator as an oracle, capable of answering every question and 
vlting at reat every perplexing doubt. 

Immediately above the editorial office are the designers’ and 
artists’ rooms, in the former of which are evolved many of those 
uappy designs that are waited for, welcomed and appreciated by the 
' world of women, Each garment is first cut out in cloth and, after 

teing put together, is tried on a living model and submitted to the 


tead of the department, who subjects it to a critical examination — 


ud satisfies herself of its accuracy and practicability in everv. par- 
tular, after which it is ready for the artist. | 

It is but a few steps into the artists’ room, but the scene Is very 
afferent. Here the workers are seated at their casels engaged 
either in sketching the garments on the models or putting the finish- 
nz touches to the blocks before handing them over to the engraver. 
4sin every other department, each has his particular work, of which 
vels master, 

After being sketched, the garments are sent to the editorial room, 
where their general appearance is first described, This being done, 
ney are taken apart, examined with reference to their illustrations, 
and their method of construction particularized; after which they 
at sent tu the factory in Brooklyn. At this place they are submit- 
«. tv a critical test by experts, are made up according to the written 
‘splanations and then compared with the illustrations. If correct, 
‘tev are passed to be graded into the various sizes, after which the 
ocresponding patterns are cutin thin paper. The machines employed 
‘¢ some of the details of the work are very costly, on account of 
weit delicate mechanism and the exactness demanded of them. 
iu this building the hands number about two hundred and sixty. 

The printing house, in West Thirteenth Street, is one of the best 
cupped and most compact in the city. It contains six floors, with 
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a measurement of 50x100 feet, the two lower floors being titted 
with 31 self-registering steam presses of various sizes, from those 
large enough to handle the enormous sheets of the Metropolitan 
Catalogue to those small enough to accommodate the shortest label. 
These presses are worked by an engine of 50-horse power, aud two 
steam-boilers. The two floors above the press-rooms are composing 
rooms, where the type-setters may be seen busily at work. Here 
again is illustrated the method pursued by the house of employing 
special men for special work: a compositor having become thoroughly 
acquainted with the necessities and make-up of a certain publication 
becomes identified with that and takes pride in his work, and thus 
many expensive alterations are avoided in the proof-sheets, where. 
as most people know, lies one of the heaviest expenses of nub- 
lishing. 

Above the composing rooms two floors are devoted to folders—tur 
the Fashion Sheet and Ladies’ Review—and to the storing of the 
printed matter, the unused paper being in the cellar beneath the 
street, The press-men, compositors, folders, etc., employed in this 
office number two hundred and twenty, which produces a grand 
total of nine hundred and thirty assistants in the four chief branches 
of the business. 

Our house in London is situated in the best-known of the 
thoroughfares of the West End—Regert Street—and the designers 
there, in addition to their original creations, reflect the latest English 
taste in dress as scen in the better classes of society. In Puris, 
as Well as in London, our correspondents are cver on the que vive 
to note and portray the prevailing and incoming fashions, and of 
these we get descriptions by mau or cable, in many instances having 
the patterns (modified to suit American ideas) readv for sale 
before the original garments have arrived in the country. 

In showing the inside working of the house to our readers, we 
have been actuated solely by the desire to interest them; for few 
persons, looking at a paper pattern, can realize the amount of 
thought and labor it reccives from its inception until its perfect 
development at the time it is put on sale. From the highest to the 
lowest in the employ of the house capability and practicality in their 
own sphere is demanded, and thus the business has become almost 
an exact science. That the benefits bestowed on womankind by 
the paper pattern business are appreciated is evidenced by the fic- 
ures given above, and the fact that, travel where one will, the namie 
of the Butterick Publishing Co. is a household word. 
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TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Surely a great deal of patience is required on the part of a little 
‘uud eager to know the whys and wherefores of everything, who 
uucs all her questions answered by “Don’t trouble mamma now; 
you'll know when you are older.” If the small personage is inclined 
think matters out a little—and it only becomes neccessary to 
"ember one’s own childhood to be certain that this is done—then 
etser the conclusion that “Mamma is unkind” or that “Mamma 
des not know ”’ is reached. Satisfaction in either of these thoughts 
womes an impossibility, for who is delighted at being unloved, 
«tho likes to think the queen regnant of the nursery does not 
iow ? 

And the inference to be drawn fram this is, that the children of a 
v,er growth than a wee mite whom the writer has in mind (who 
“rv sensibly asked why, if brushing the teeth made them nice and 
‘cite, hers were not attended to, and who received for an answer 
i. vid rebuke about “little girls asking foolish questions”) should 
¥ treated with indifference, and that anybody who gives the sub- 
-t even a passing thought would not want them to be. It is 
rx, everybody's questions cannot be answered, but they shall be 
41 a3 nearly as possible, and in the sisterhood of questioners, desir- 
tx of being sweet to look upon, it must be entirely believed that 
u@ steel pen will, with all the keenness of vision possible with 
‘ie eve, do ita best to guide them along the paths of knowledge. 

Madge, for instance, must not be given a “sure cure for filling the 
ex pores of the skin ”"—they ought to be left open; but if from 
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the use of injurious face-powder, or from rough handling of the flesh- 
worms to which she confesses, there are apparently openings in 
the skin that should not be there, she should bathe her face before 
going to bed with water as hot as can be endured without scaldiny. 
Either a linen cloth or a sponge may be used, if preferred to the 
hands; but the latter are best always. Dry softly but thoroughly, aud 
then, especially if there is a tendency to roughness, apply plenty of 
vaseline to the entire face, being particular to follow the proper line of 
the eyebrows and not to be rough in the application. In the morn- 
ing the vaseline is easily wiped off. The average yirl—and this is 
for you, too, Madge—has an idea that doing anything ‘ thoroughly ” 
means with all the strength at one’s command and a sort of no-mat- 
ter-if-it-does-hurt air that suggests the willing immolation of a vic- 
tim for a great cause. And this is, as a rule, unnecessary, One of 
the reasons why vaseline is recommended instead of cold cream or 
mutton tallow, is that the latter two usually need rubbing in— which 
too often does more harm than good—while the softer oils cau be 
easily applied. 

Careful living, regular bathing and as little worry as possible are 
absolutely necessary to the cure of such diseases of the skin as acne, 
which can generally be gotten rid of by following this prescription 
as nearly as possible, and may be made a certainty by the assist- 
ance of a physician who will search-out the cause, not contenting 
himself with merely giving attention to,the effect. 

There are two or three who want to knowhow they can subdue 
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the peculiar look that comes froma greasy skin. An avoidance of 
oily foods must be the first part of the treatment, and after that bath- 
ing the face in cold rather than warm or tepid water, and an occasional 
dusting with a fine puff of prepared oatmeal, which should be care- 
fully wiped off after it has been allowed to remain a few minutes. 

For oily hair, the best treatment will be regular brushing and 
frequent washing in tepid water, using white castile soap. Be 
perfectly certain, however, that the hair and scalp are entirely dry 
before venturing out of doors; and be more than sure that no water 
is left to dry on the hair, as it leaves a close, musty odor, more than 
unpleasant, which, if your hair is heavy, will remain about you for 
davs, 

‘“‘T have a great quantity of long, golden-red hair, but my fore- 
head is flat and sloping; what shall I do with my hair to make it 
becoming?” First of all, be thankful that you have the handsome 
suit of hair, and then arrange it in this way: have a full bang cut 
so that it will roll easily and, resting on the forehead, will hide all 
imperfections without appearing to do so, as a much-curled one 
reaching to your eyebrows would not; then draw your back-hair 
well up on your head and coil it crosswise, twisting it loosely, and 
fastening it with small tortoise-shell or amber pins. Then, if with 
vour wealth of hair you have not an air of dignity, whose will be 
the fault ? 

A low voice, as persistent as the still, small one credited to a bad 
couscience, is insisting on knowing something about eyebrows, and 
whether it would do any harm to darken them a little for the even- 
ing. Surely not—not a bit of harm, if it be done carefully. Use a 
very plebeian pencil—a burnt match; let it burn far enough down 
to allow your breaking off the npper end—which is too soft for your 
purpose—and then carefuliy apply it. It does not hurt, asa lead pen- 
cil is apt to; and the only anne to be guarded against is its Loo lib- 
eral use. A Jittle vaseline or cold cream, put on with the finger each 
uight, will make rebellious hairs remain in their proper position. 
Beware of the burnt hair-pin, which cannot be managed as easily as 
the match and is very apt to do an injury that, in showing itself, 
announces its cause clearly to the world at large. 

So, Mademoiselle, you put some greasy substance on your hands, 
wore a pair of gloves, carefully buttoned, and yet, after all, have 
hands as red as ever. And why? In the first place you probably 
wear when on the street what is called “a neat-fitting glove’ — 
which usually means a tight one—and, of course, you took a pair of 
these for your night gloves. If it is worth while having soft, white 
hands (and surely it is), then it is worth a little trouble too: the 
best thing to do is to buy a pair of Suéde gloves fully two sizes 
larger than you usually wear, choosing a light color and those that 
have mousquetaire wrists, without any buttons. You should be able 
to draw them over your hands easily and not be reminded of their 
presence during your sleep, and then they will do their duty. By- 
the-bye, you can probably get such 4 pair as you need very cheap 
by choosing some color out of vogue for evening wear and unsuit- 
able for the street; and, Mademoiselle, there is a little moral to be 
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drawn from your experience—never condemn advice until you are 
certain of having followed it exactly. 

If the spot of which you speak go seriously, little woman, is 
merely a dark spot, do not mind it; in the evening and even in tle 
daytime you can cover it with a tiny patch of.black court-plaster. 
which will be at once coquettish-looking and useful. If, however, 
it is a mole, you can have it removed by a physician at slight 
expense, with little pain and no danger; or, if he considers it inad- 
visable to meddle with it, he will tell you so. It would be more 
than wrong for us to.recommend any acid strong enough to remove 
such spots; for there is no certainty as to what the result might he 
or how far the acid would extend. 

Nobody supposes any human being can walk nicely whose shoes 
are not well-fitting. Yours may not be too tight—by which most 
women conclude “too short” is meant—but they are probably too 
large in some places and too small in others; they do not fit the 
ankle closely enough to be any support, nor are they light enough in 
weight. The heels are improper, because, while they are low enough, 


they curve in too much; and, if the sole of the foot were intended — 


to be straight, it would not have been left to the shoe-maker to 
reconstruct. The most desirable walking-boot is one that upholds 
the ankle, has a tolerably high thongh not a French heel, and is 
broad enough across the toe to allow the foot to feel comfortable. 


A weighty boot is not necessarily a warm one, and to feel that the 


feet are a burden to carry is not an incentive to exercise, nor a help 
if one wishes to attain a graceful walk. 

And something else may add to the discomfort—i. e., the stock- 
ings. Be they silk, thread or cotton, if they be large enough tc 
form wrinkles under the foot or over the instep, the discomfort: 
sure to follow will bring other wrinkles out on even the pretties 
face and make strangers wonder why beauty should disfigure itsel. 
by an expression of discontent. And this dressing of the foot badly — 
does much to make what ought to be a graceful, easy walk a ner- 
vous, fidgety hobble, though people who believe in the simple need 
of covering and not in the ethics of dress attribute any defect that 
may appear to all tmaginable causes except the right one. The true 
cause of the difficulty can, however, be readily explained by many a 
woman unafilicted as far as her general health is concerned, but 
who has had to learn through unpleasant experience that improper 
foot-gear are certain to bring their own troubles in their wake. 

A pair of braces, if you can forget vou have them on, will add to 
your erectness; but you must not walk unbendingly, as if you would 
yield to neither gentle nor strong persuasion. To achieve a perfect 
walk, a woman's movements must suggest her nature, firm and yet 
pliant, persuasive yet not conscious of it, bending whenever neces- 
sary yet almost forcing the looker-on to believe that the wish pre- 
ceded the action, and that the will came at her command to let tie 
world see how she could retain her grace when even more power: 
ful creatures would stand dazed and trembling, unable to conforn 
to the requirements of the act of which only women are pronounce 
masters—the adaptation of one’s-self to all circumstances. 
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RAMBLES AMONG BOOKS. 


As the Winter gets into inclement moods, the publishers send out 
books that serve to recompense us for the ill-temper of the weather. 
Qn a bad day it is not hard to determine whether it is more agree- 
able out of doors than in, to say nothing about the usefulness of 
making one’s-self acquainted with the best thoughts of the best 
writers. 

Of course, such books are always awaiting one’s hand. They 
are the accumulations of ages, and are being added to month by 
month; and who is there that can be fully appreciative thereof? 
Few are they who are sufficiently large-minded to comprehend even 
« small part of their indebtedness to those scholars who have thought 
deeply, and bequeathed their beliefs and imaginings to posterity ! 

Among the books that may be counted as special holiday publica- 
tions is the Seven Ages of Man, as William Shakespeare has de- 
scribed it in his play of As You Like Jt. The immortal poet begins 
bis description of life with “ All the world’s a stage,” and he divides 
iL into seven eras, each of which is vividly pictured by the great 
uian's pen and almost as nobly portrayed by seven of America's 
best artists. 

Another book, made beautiful by both poet and painter, is Lady 
Clare, by Alfred Lord Tennyson. Everybody remembers this 
delightfully noble story, and who does not love to have its sweet 
tones repeated? It has twenty-two full-page illustrations by a group 
of eminent men, and its cost, in comparison with the beauty of the 
setting, is small. 


Bishop Reginald Heber wrote the missionary hymn, From Gree 
land's Icy Mountains, and every church-going man and woman, ¢' 
and boy, know its lines by heart; but no one is able to realize, un 
he has seen its publication in a beautiful book all by itself, wi 
every descriptive line and every noble sentiment strikingly illu 
trated, how lovely the poem really is. Much more than foru 
delight will be felt when singing it over again, after having seen 
story vividly pictured. The book is published by Messrs. Por 
and Coates. | 

Two of the fringed series of illustrated poems published by Mes: 
Estes and Lauriat are well worthy of attention, and are suitable ¢ 
pretty gifts. One is Zhe Last Rose uf Summer, and the other is | 
Ivy Green, Dickens’ well-known but rather lugubrious poem. E 
verse is appropriately illustrated in colors, and the appearance of 
whole is very tasteful. 

Among the republished volumes of grand poems, that have alre 
become a part and parcel of our very selves, is George Eliot’s Spa 
Gypsy, and Other Poems—vagrants that flitted across the hut 
horizon one by one, as if they were beautiful song-birds belon 
to a loftier and purer region than our own. Their singer has jo 
the. “Choir Invisible,” but the echo of her rhythm dies not, nor 
it. This volume is finely illustrated with pictures Which, bot} 
their motive and execution, bring forward from the Aim past 
romantic lives of the gitanos. Asa volumesde luze, @ mement 
& presentation to one's-self}/to-be read inthe solitude of except 


- 


jou itis a work in which a thoughtful, sincere soul will find, if 
not peace and pleasure, at least that other friend—forgetfuluess. 

[ts calm, grand thoughts are capable of carrying one quite away 
4 and beyond all petty aches, and from all those fretting cares in the 
“fave of which few of us are able to be traly heroic or patiently en- 

- during. The book is published by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

| There are four other books of poems recently published by the 

{ sme house, the writings belonging to the past only because of the 
| ears of their origin, being treasures to all Ue years to come because 
_ y tievare deathless. One volume contains not only the poems, but the 

+ leas fascinating letters, of Robert Burns. There is in it also an 
troduction and semi-biography of this sweet Scotch singer by a 
| ‘low poet, Alexander Smith. Beautiful illustrations give the volume 

‘an embarrassment of riches.’”’ The second book is Thomas Moore’s 

iticious songs, with illustrations by well-known artists that charm 

( te eves and convey to the senses a clear idea of the poet’s concep- 

nts. The other two reproductions are also beautifully printed and 

instrated. They are Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion and his Lay of the 
a8 Minstrel. How many a wriokled man recalls the sound of his 
wther's voice, as it drifted through his very soul while she was 
-valing to bim on stormy Winter nights these two fine descriptive 
isd semi-historic poems. Other mothers will do the same, and other 
isos will remember them and these songs with many,a thrill of pain 
} «of pleasure. 
7 These five volumes are, of course, standard works, although they 
|. ‘w at this time in exceptionally rich guise, being holiday editions. 
:" Hezekiah Butterworth has written a volume of verses that are 
: ‘wore or less descriptive, historic and emotional, and most of them 
uv excepuonally gratifying even to the most critical tastes. They 
fnish pictures of early and late forms of worship in the Christian 
ciatehes, He calls his handsome book Poems for Easter, Christmas 
e+ Vew- Year's, It is fine)-7 and fully illustrated, and its tone is 
_ p.nfving and elevating for the family, and also suggestive and in- 
suctive, Besides the features which the title of the book implies, 
 ontalgs poems descriptive of other interesting events. 

Akin to this volume is a fresh collection of verses called Festival 
Pens, They are devoted to Christmas, the New-Year and Easter, 
til form a rate gathering of rhapsodies, descriptions, devotions, in- 
_ -ktvessions, ete. They originated in many diverse minds and among 
_ ‘Tiny people, who were alien to each other in blood and speech, but 
ecoundly sympathetic in all that pertains to a Christian life or to 
(rstian song. The compiler has modestly kept his or her name in 
Re lusion. 

. léndon Rhymes, by Frederick Locker, is a little book full of 
_ thshness and spirit, laughter and tears. To take it up, is to find 
“:sself in as many moods as the volume has pages. Happily, 
& capacity of the volume is limited. Its verses are like a light 
'Wre> one may wish for more and yet be discreet enough to turn 
= the glass. Locker’s readers always desire many sips at one 


4 took to take up when one wishes to enjoy a hearty laugh and 
Curt forgetfulnes of mundane unpleasantness, is called Stuff and 
seense, a compilation of short stories without words, and of 
bo: ludicrous “nursery rhymes,” as such verses have got to be 
ul, The short stories are told by the pencil alone, for text 
fond be a superfluity, the vividness of the cause that produced 
* «fect portrayed being remarkable. The extravagantly absurd 
Gistions are in themselves quite sufficient to produce a facial con- 
kuon, The name of the artist is A. B. Frost. For greater whim- 
tuity and breadth of humor—which never degenerates into vul- 
_ ktr—we have to go back to those masters in the art—Leech and 
- f.sshank, 
ts most remarkable of the illustrated books of the year, and one 
‘ue most remarkable in the history of book-making during the 
. ®t century, has just been published. It is the Rubaiydt of 
_ Mir Khayyam, the astronomer poet of Persia, which has been 
. fered into English verse by Edward Fitzgerald. The ornamen- 
title-page and fifty-six full-page illustrations are reproduced by 
oe process from designs by Elihu Vedder, whose pecu- 
zerjus finds ample scope in the weird conceptions and noble 
fe: of the poet. The stanzas are arranged in triplets in the cen- 
tof the page and surrounded by a design illustrating the most 
usor powerful thought appearing in the verses, and the beauty 
delicacy of these illustrations charm an art-lover no less than 
& trong originality. Mr. Vedder's genius was entirely unfet- 
1 and he has made noble use of his liberty, and, according to 
| tr imble opinion of the writer of these Rambles, in no place has 
&lected a secondary or ignoble conception for his subject. To 
ficularize any of the illustrations would be invidious when all are 
erving of the highest praise, but some affect persons differently 
“ling to taste and temperament. One especially that impressed 
‘writer illustrated the lines 


Better be jocund with the fruitful grape ie 
Than gadden after none or bitter fruit. 
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A band of revellers are peering through an archway into the 
market-place, where appear a soldier, a scholar studying his book, a 
money-lender gloating over his usuries, and a priest. The expres- 
sion on each face is a perfect reflex of the mind, showing peace and 
thought on the one hand and demoniacal cupidity on the other, 
sending a shudder of aversion through the on-looker. The lines of 
life appear on the cover and at intervals throughout. the work, and 
the title page is a symbolical vase, from which 


The wine of Life keeps oozing, drop by drop, 
The leaves of Life keep falling, one by one. 


Justice cannot be done this by acursory inspection; it wants to be kept 
close at hand and treated as a beloved friend, for new beauties reveal 
themselves to the eye at every glance and compel its admiration. 
The volume is richly bound, and, altogether, is one of the hand- 
somest presents that could be given to one of whom a great deal is 
thought. 

Among those writings that can never be other than new and 
fresh, year by year, as the world goes round, is Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Its stories can never be 
told too often, nor are its successive republieations too frequent. 
The book falls upon the youthful part of the world each time as if 
it were a fresh revelation, and the same statement might also be 
made with regard to its older readers, so rich and sweet and fas- 
cinating was the mind of the wizard of Concord. Its latest appear- 
ance is nost decorative and beautiful, the many curious and some- 
times drolly whitnsical pictures being from the pencil of F. S. Church. 
whose imagination is original and exhaustless. The subjects in 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book being classic, a rare opportunity for 
superb work was offered to the artist, who has made much of it, as 
every possessor of this exquisite volume, be he young or mature, 
will discover for hinself. | 

Of publications that are especially for young persons, there are 
always many at this season of the year. Some are worthy, and some 
are not very amusing while altogether useless so far as correctness 
of speech, refinement of conduct or useful lessons in life are incul- 
cated in them. Of the better class there is Oliver Optic’s Square and 
Compasses. It belongs to the Boat-Building Series, and has much 
in it that is vastly useful and practical and good for every boy to 
know. This series of books will contain instructions for building, 
rigging and managing a boat. The same characters, or at least 
some of them, will pass on from one volume to another to take part 
in all the enterprises that are connected with the subject of boats. 
Oliver Optic is so clear in his statements and descriptions, and su 
straight on and on do all the processes of boat building and boat 
sailing proceed in his story, that its young readers will feel, even 
though sitting by their own firesides and in sight of a blaze of 
lamp-light, as if they were adrift on a charming Summer sea. 

Perseverance Island, or The Robinson Crusoe of the Nineteenth 
Century, is a delightfully told story of adventure, self-reliance, in- 
genuity,effort and patient endurance, by Douglas Frazer. The hero 
is one William Anderson, who, after he was wrecked on Perse- 
verance Island in the South Pacific Ocean, did many wonderful 
things. Being ingenious and already somewhat intelligent in 
mechanics and engineering, there is little that he did not accomplish 
in artizan’s work, and he tells his readers how it was all per- 
formed. He builds a submarine boat, reduces or smelts iron-ore, 
makes his own gunpowder, frightens wild beasts and even kills a 
sea serpent; and finally he is rescued, as he deserves to be. The 
boy who introduces himself tp this latest of Robinson Cruaoes will 
not part with him willingly, until he ts as intimate with him as it is 
possible to become in a book. This story can be recommended as 
one of the best gifts of the season to young boys. 

The Queen’s Body Guard, is a story of American life for both boys 
and girls, written by Margaret Vandegrift. The queen is the 
mother, and the family have fallen into financial misfortunes which 
the children set themselves bravely and intelligently to lift. And 
they do it, too. The story carries them through not a few troubles, 
as may be suspected; but there is as delightful a reality in their hap- 
piness as there is a painful sadness in their worries. It will do 
every boy or girl good to read this story, to say nothing of the 
absorbing interest which they will be sure to feel while living down 
in the wilds of Virginia with the queen’s guard and yet also living 
at home all the time and within the radiance of their own happy 
circle. Its story of self-helpfulness, courage, industry and success 
is an assistance to those wearied and half-heroic persons who need 
the stimulant of a noble example. 

A book that is elaborately illustrated and a natural follower of 
a volume that appeared last year, much to the happiness and the 
increased intelligence of its readers, is called Young Folks’ Ideas. 
It is charmingly written by Uncle Lawrence, and is illustrated by 
many attractive pictures. Last year’s story was-called Young Folks’ 
Whys and Wherefores. The large number of subjects discussed, with 
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their story-like explanations, make the book almost invaluable to a 
family of small people and a measureless blessing to mothers 
whose little ones are always wanting to know things to which she 
has had no time to give attention. There are twenty-seven chapters 
of useful information, aud as many or even more pictures of the 
subjects explained. 

The Two Compton Boys, is another one of the most entertaining, 
humorous and charmingly natural stories of the year. It was 
written by Augustus Hoppin, and there are ninety-three illustrations 
drawn by himself, and all are very amusing and very clever. It 
commences in the good old-fashioned style of, “Once there was a 
boy.” The sport, mischief, mishaps, pathetic events and final results 
of good-hearted manliness is a delight even to the biggest and oldest 
sort of boys—yes, and girls also. Its story will fill many a Winter 
evening with laughter, beside Sea ss readers a trip to China. 

Ned on the River, by Edward Ellis, is a sequel to two other 
attractive stories by the same author; one called Ned in the Block 
House, and another Ned in the Woods. The present story deals with 
Ohio river life and much Indian warfare. Boys who are fond of 
thrilling adventures will find much to interest them in this story, 
more especially as the conditions described are not much if any 


wilder or harder than those that were endured by the ordinary early 


settler of our own now beautiful and peaceful state. 

For home amusements, and for church and charity entertainments, 
tableaux give the most pleasure and profit, with the least outlay of 
time and money and with the smallest demand for skilfully dis- 
ciplined brains, The difficulty hitherto has been to secure attractive 
pictures and then to know the suitable costumes forthem. To meet 
this very proper demand upon artistic talent and classical knowledge, 
a little book called Artistic Tableaux is just issued, with text by 
Josephine Pollard. Forty-five pictures and diagrams for tableaux 
are by Walter Satterlee, The full notes, describing each dress and 
giving all needful directions for a proper and beautiful display of 
living pictures, will be found clear and valuable. | 

O£ books that are both useful and interesting, there is a new and 
exhaustively comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its 
antiquities, biograpliy, geography, natural history and literature, 
with references to the latest researches and the revised version 
of the New Testament. It has eight colored maps and four 
hundred and forty illustrations. It was prepared by William Smith, 
LL.D., and revised and edited by Rev. F. N. and M. A. Peloubet. 
Bible readers and instructors will find this new dictionary of 
immense value and measureless convenience. 

There is another new book to which much value must be credited, 
partly because life is too brief to read everything, and partly because 
modern methods of expression give a clearer idea of facts to ordin- 
ary students than they can gain from antiquated literary styles of 
writing. This book is a condensation rather than an abbreviation, 
and also a simplification, of Josephus’ History of Antiquities and the 
Jewish Wars. It is called Our Young Folks’ Josephus, but the elders 
of the family will find, with grateful alacrity, that the valuable 
information contained in the old work has been, by its assistance, 
brought within the capacities of their own leisure. It is a curious 
and most interesting companion for scripture reading. 

A means of great enjoyment, as well as a sensible method of kill- 
ing time, is found in amateur photography. Men, women and child- 
ren have betaken themselves to the camera, and are making portraits 
of each other and also of whatever else appears to them to be worth 
fixing in light and shadow upon bits of paper. This increasing fond- 
ness for making sun pictures has called out two new books of direc- 
tions upon the subject. Oue of them is called Amateur Photography, 
and is written in the interest of the dry plate by D. J. Topley. The 
style of the book is not good, its literary merits being undiscover- 
able; but it has much valuable information in it that makes its reader 
lament that he cannot be as grateful to the author for his method 
of conveying useful knowledge as he is for the intelligence itself. 

The other book is called Photography for Amateurs, and is a non- 
technical manual for the use of all. Its author is P. C. Hepworth. 
The two books, taken together, provide about all the instruction 
possible to give by language at this period in the development of so 
fascinating a recreation. While the processes of picture-making by 
the use of a camera may be learned by careful studies of these two 
volumes, the art of photography will, after all, be easier to the stu- 
dent if he can secure a little practical experience and instruction from 
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a professional. On wintry days an amateur photographer may su:- 
prise and delight himself and his friends by the pretty pictures he is 
able to produce from the interiors of the house, and also with those 
he may he able to catch through the windows of the picturesque bit: 
of a world that lies outside in the cold. As for travelling without a 
camera, the time is very near when one will as soon undertake a 
journey of sight-seeing without a photographic instrument as he wi 
depart without an umbrella, 

There are many recent works of fiction: some of them convey 
truths so vividly true that they stand for gospels, while other: 
are written solely to catch the public eye and find their way « 
misjudging or to thoughtless persons. These latter mean nothine 
even worse than that, they mischievously use up one’s stored tissu 
and waste one’s memory. Of them, why should one write. | 

Of the really excellent novels, one is a classic study called Doren: 
the Daughter of Faustina, written by Nathan C. Kouns, who must ! 
a scholar and possess a fine-fibred heart and also a sweet and clea 
appreciation of the influences of Christianity. The story is told ¢ 
a young girl in the year a.b. 310. Her mother and father had bee 
martyrs to the Roman enemy of their faith, but she was suppose 
to be a Jewess, else she had not been employed by a Roman mi: 
trate as his amanuensis and reader. The Jews, as well as the Chri: 
tians, were hated and despised, but they were free-born, and th 
fact of birth Gounted for something in the estimate in which Dore: 
was held by her employer and his wife. No slave woman was ca). 
ble of filling the position which Dorcas occupied, and she made he 
self a necessity in the household. Had it been known that she was 
Christian, it would have been useless for her to seek the patronage 
a Roman patrician. But of course her beliefs were by-and-bye di 
covered, Not only does the story become a beautiful romance att 
she is recognized, but the circumstances of recognition and the ce 
versations, the sketches of Roman and Christian life and also of ina 
imate nature, the pictures of secret worship in covert, crypt a 
catacomb, and, more than all, the thrilling account of the last mira 
performed by a follower of the despised Nazarine, and why it w 
the last, give a value to this classic story as unusual as the book 
absorbing and instructive. 

Another novel, equally excellent in its literary qualities and yu 
as noble in its tone, is Zhe Shadow of John Wallace, by L. Clarks 
There are circumstances and sentiments in this book which thrill « 
with the belief that the glow of inspiration is still with us. ‘1 
hero is a Western Buddha, a nineteenth-century St. Paul with 
his asceticism, a chivarlic Bayard and a Pascal, entirely noble in 
life and yet utterly unconscious of being superior to the averare 
his kind. The method of carrying out the plot—if it be a plot—. 
the curious psychological episodes and influences in the narrat! 
all of which are within the limits of Nature's laws regarding eve 


day things, give the book a quality and a value that cannot 


too highly praised. To understand what this warm approval of 
story really means, and why it is given in so unstinted a mani 
the book must be read. Not that it will ever be a widely pop: 
work—and it really is a work—, because the best writings are alw 
for the minorities; but no one who becomes intimate with J. 
Wallace will fail to be grateful to whoever recommended the b 
to his notice. To know that such qualities as he possessed 
possible to human beings, is to enrich existence and to make 
worthier. 

Laura, an American Girl, is a story by Elizabeth E. Evans. 
is In one way a descent to come from the two stories just mentiu 
upon this one, and yet life in the latter is just as realand jts ev 
are just as actual as are those which are told of the other 
heroes. The writer of Laura deals with material things such a- 
meet daily, but the author of John Wallace introduces us to a Ss} 
ual or religious existence, or rather to its influences; and these. 
all, may be far more actual and real than are the things and 
people to which and to whom we are all too much devoted. 
can tell truly? Certainly, the story of Laura has much in it th 
interesting, and its pictures of places, its march of events, its 
trayal of character and its materializations of persons, prov. 
writer to possess certain story-telling qualities that are fnely 
fected or else they are marvellously natural. The diseussicy 
religious topics, to which a good deal of space is devoted. are 
always in the best taste, but of these the reader may sip as ii 
or as deeply as he desires. — Min: By 
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Ther are few things that live and move and yet have not that 
‘aateriality or substance which invites the close following of a 
; wadow, Indeed, for every visible object a shadow is the un- 
_ , hailing companion. Turn the eyes away from it persistently as 
. wemay, the shadow takes no heed of our disrespectful manner, but 
_" yeens our company just the same. Shadows may be dense or they 
"1 tay be dim, according to the vividness of the light which falls upon 
; We objects that create them and maintain their steadfastness. 

‘ Pans hasitsshadows. Indeed, to-day, at the doorway of the Christ- 

; nac-tide, Paris has far too many of them. Their proportions are va- 
_ cri according to the brilliancy of that heartlessness whence they 

wtive their being. They are recognized by the names of Want, Sufter- 
ae Despair. More than once in the history of France have these 
‘aint creatures taken horrible shapes, and just now they are threat- 
{rung to again become the Nemesis of a too-heartless people. Beau- 

;tintasthe city is when the waysides of the Champs Elysées and 
: tt boulevards are glowing and green, their present appearance 
/ ores to the Frenchman, if he will only spend time enough about 
_ :itotake its testimony, that a large part of the charms of Paris at the 
— gvsent time come from the sunbeams and from gentle weather; 
_ ytastubborn leafage, which refuses to drop from the trees of the parks 
‘3 gardens even when it is dead, being inexpressibly dull and 
_ w-arrof color. Its tints are quite unlike the cheerful hues by 
Wiech the leaf-clinging forests and shrubbery of America are 
_ ,¥reathed in the early Winter time. a 
) The peasants, and also the artizans of rough products, still hold to 
te costumes of their order, and, as far as one can judge by exter- 
en there are no changes in the raiment of these people between 
_ Siomer heat and Winter cold. Their garments may be deluding, 
_ utd there may be comforting additions to thin clothing underneath 
fe blouse and the black gown. The muslin cap of the woman is 
iow and then bound by a folded kerchief, but the ozvrier still goes 
and from his daily toil with bare head the year round. Of 
purse, the Republic has encouraged a leaving-off of the old hadges 
ae least, it permits a variation of attire; but there 

- sill enough of the ancien regime who prefer their hereditary 

i-xpensive garb to one that provides no limit to its exactions upon 
}» purse when once a change of style is adopted. 
; Many of these bare-headed workmen keep money in the bank or 
» deftly hidden in curiously strange places, and they could lend 
‘sands of francs to the government in time of revolution or of 
‘ian wars; but they know that they have been able to gather 
“eit little fortunes only because their clothing has been simple, 
rmable and inexpensive, and they therefore cling to it as an 
‘1 of prosperity. This argument is sound, At the same time 
“dress is not productive of increased vanities, and it certainly 
4 lend a purplish color to most noses at this chill season of the 
of, 

hy should a group of red noses bring such a cloud of depression 

ng the streets when the coming of a red feather above the gay 
Ww: ofa shop girl, who is airy and looks as if she is unacquainted 
| bi hunger, warms the entire block upon a cold Parisian morning ? 

ime Adam says that it is not the color of the feather, but the 
Rurance it gives that somebody is yet left among the poor of 

# ty with sufficient money to purchase an emblem of prosperity. 
" Wlame does not, however, attempt to explain why heavy-hearted- 
_ ‘We overtakes one after meeting a procession of purplish red noses 
_ it Christmas time of gladness. To be sure, the dresses of these 
- ti-working people, and especially of the market women, do 
_ West bundles of unseen raiment; but there is nothing but shape- 
fsa to hint that Winter wraps are worn beneath customary 
- Wkaday vestments. Imagination fails to assist one in believing 
the marchandes of the sidewalk are not sufferers from keen 
(ry winds, for they stand shivering along the flower-market 
' ths whenever the Winter temperature permits hardy flowers and 

faze to be exhibited for sale. These women are not very lithe 
" ,izure or graceful of motion, and their external raiment differs 
from that worn for an August show of roses or an April féte 

arma violets. 

shadow of the pestilence that has fallen upon this city has 
tired the outer aspect of nothing. Whatever griefs or fears the 
* may have experienced in the crowded parts of the Faubourg 
y+ Antoine and the Rue Marguerite, where a vast number of 
 dortanates breathe an impure air, have the poorest food, are 
‘ Khed in rags and hide themselves away from the face of prosperity, 
‘rich geem to feel no dread. The stranger sees no suffering, no 
liger and no heartache, unless he goes forth to hunt for it where 
* Mulks away from the eyes of pity, because it knows there is no 
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compassion that takes the form of aid to be found in all the beautiful 
streets of this great city. It is ihegal to beg and equally unlawful | 
to give alms in public, and yet the misfortunes of the nation have 
arisen through no fault, no thoughtlessness of the poorer classes. 
Many an industrious and prosperous family, which never before to- 
day looked hunger in the face, want bread and ask for it in vain. 
On the left of the Seine groups of persons are still to be met, who 
have the great luminous eyes and.the noble heads of their Roman 
ancestors ; but they show smileless faces, gaunt figures, compressed, 
uncomplaining lips and a look of failing courage that is sad to see. 
And there is no help at hand. Perhaps none in the future of Paris. 
But there are other countries—and yet the Parisian, workman or 
noble, is so profoundly certain that away from his own land there is 
to be discovered only unhappiness, that he prefers to starve to 
death and leave his bones on his native soil, rather than seek the 
comfort and plenty of strange new lands where he will miss the 
brilliant pageantry of his native city. Nor is he moved by patriot- 
ism to remain in his own country: it is the pomps that may be 
at hand which detain him, added to that sentiment of dread of 
unknown things which, consciously or unconsciously, influences 
every human soul. The starving Frenchman does not say it, but he 
feels the question which asks if it be not better ‘‘to bear the ills we 
have, than fly to others that we know not of.” 

Blind is he who turns for a moment from the miserably poor to 
the almost as dissatisfied rich and does not see that it is frivolity that 
reigns in Paris. Monsieur Guibal, who has seen much and thought 
much, says of his native city, ‘“‘ Paris is the ruin of France, because 
Paria is essentially frivolous and is France. From Paris there 
radiates over the land an all-pervading spirit of Parisianism, the 
more fatal because it is boulvardier, self-concefted and unsubstan- 
tial.” M. Guibal says also that the Parisian reads, but he thinks 
not; he boasts, he blames, but he cares not for truth. He is not in 
earnest in anything, but all the same he is able to starve. To be 
sure, there are those who are not hungry for bread, but they are 
famished in their souls for some more satisfying social condition 
than the Republic affords them. They long to have history—the 
gorgeous, the frivolous, the spectacular and unprincipled part of 
it—repeat itself for their gratification; but they do not know what 
would come with it. They complain because they have no feminine 
leader for their gayeties and to lay down the laws with regard to 
personal adornments. 

In the absence of public spectacles and of costly ceremonials and 


fetes, there are private banquets, which for extravagance, luxury 


and recklessness of individual conduct have been without prece- 
dent in the whole history of the city. These orgies are given by 
the over-rich bourgeois to those among the nobility who are re- 
duced in purse and self-respect. The latter care nothing for their 
entertainers, but come to their feasts so long as the menu is gener- 
ous and the wine is of the best. If they return these hogpitalities, 
it is in the simplest and least costly fashion; but a crust is sweet to 
those who imagine that by eating it in company with a prince they 
are climbing a steep social ladder. Those who are wise in the 
affairs of France, or who, at least, suppose themselves to be so, 
assert that there is a revolution near by, and that the next death- 
struggle in a city that has seen too many already, will be waged 
mercilessly between the rich capitalist on the one hand and the 
idter and the industrious who happen to be in present want on the 
other. The feaster and the feasted will alike forget that they have 
eaten salt together, and no more pity will be shown to the host 
who has bestowed hosgpitalities than upon him who has kept his 
gains unshared during the long sad year just ended. 

This is not a cheerful letter, but it is a. true picture of Paris at 
this moment. The magazines are full to bursting with bales of 
the unpurchased products of last year’s artistic industries. This 
season there have been but few pilgrims to the shrine of Fashion, 
and the imagination of the usual customer has not been sufficiently - 
vivid for him to write out his vague desire. Fear is keeping the 
American aloof, and Paris is in despair. Certainly, art and genius 
have striven together; but few of their products, except fabrics in 
bulk, have been invited to cross the sea. 

What will become of the manufacturers of cut and made novelties 
cannot be considered without pity. The producers of novelties for 
personal attire had already suspected that the American people were 
wholly capable of designing superbly beautiful raiment for them- 
selves; hence had they striven this year to work out the most 
fascinating, enchanting and bewildering of novelties in order to 
seduce the American away from any growing love she might 
possess for her own country's_products..; (Then ‘the (pestilence drew 
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near, and its horrible wings kept the foreign spendthrift away just 


when she was to have been tempted quite beyond resistance. 


Just now there are few Americans loitering in this city. Those 
who are able to find a plea for journeying where the pestilence is 
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not yet, are hurrying away before it shall be said of them that it is 

safety that they seek. Is it not curious how few there are in this 

world who will say frankly and. truly “I am afraid!” 
—Dororaea. 
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TOILETTES FOR WINTER FESTIVITIES. 


The cry of hard times has not in the least affected the appear- 
ance of toilettes which are to shimmer and glisten, rustle and 
quiver under the lights of the ball-room and the dinner-table. It is 
said that never before were fascinations of the toilette to be pur- 
chased at so small a cost, which most likely is pleasing enough from 
the standpoint of the lady purchaser, though the merchant looks 
inost unhappy when his patrons have most opportunity to rejoice 
at this state of things. 

It has been said that competition is the life of trade. Perhaps 
this is true of certain varieties of commercial transactions, but com- 
petition is killing the importer of the costly raiment worn by the 
society devotee. But the wearer looks beautiful, or she would if 
one could forget that part, if not all her costume, cost some thirty 
dollars (six pounds) a yard, when the price should have been half as 
much again if just remuneration to the artizan and the merchant 
had been insisted upon. Of course, the outlay, even at the first fig- 
‘ure, was far too much for a woman of sensitive conscience to make, 
even though it were far too little for a “live and let live” busi- 
ness. No one but the purchaser can hinder the manufacturer 
from providing excessively costly fabrics, which in the memory 
even of their wearers must, sometime or other, become utter pomps 
and unworthy vanities. Happily, the best of womankind are con- 
scientiously careful #0 express thought rather than costliness in their 
expenditures, and it is for this class of patrons that this chapter is 
written. Of course, if a lady has a large free purse of her own, it is 
her duty and her pleasure to dress handsomely, if for no other reason 
than to be of use to auch worthy industries as can only be kept in a 
prosperous condition by the patronage of feminine tastes, 

As the title of this article intimates, reception, dinner and even- 
ing toilettes are to be described, with advice and suggestions. What 
is and what is to be, always interest the practical more than what 
might or what ought to be in holiday raiment. The possible is left 
to dreamers, but the actual is clearly expressed for the readers of 
this journal, First in order is the dress for receptions, because in 
the present arrangement of our social affairs such entertainments 
almost always occur in the afternoon, and consequently before the 
usual dinner hour of those who live in cities, Reception dresses 
may, however, be worn at such dinners as are not of the most for- 
mal order, and for very ceremonious visiting, and at church 
weddings when there is no after breakfast or reception. Usually a 
reception dress is of walking length, although a demi-train is some- 
times preferred and is always in good taste for elderly matrons. A 
finely shaped skirt with a graceful train is cut by pattern No. 8518, 
which costs ls, 6d. or 35 cents. Demi-trains are but narrowly 
trimmed, if at all. If the fabric is rich and heavy, a plaiting of 
silk or satin set underneath and protected by a full plaiting of lace- 
bordered muslin is considered a stylish finish. The silk or satin may 
be in soft contrast with the shade of the skirt goods, or it may be 
exactly like it in color. 

A basque or a round waist may be worn with a demi-trained 
skirt, or the dress-body may have a pointed front and a postilion 
back. Quite frequently the waists and skirts of reception costumes 
are in marked contrast both in colors and fabrics. A general liking 
for vest fronts of contrasting goods prevails, and, indeed, a vest 
effect in other material is apt to be more becoming to most ladies than 
when the bodice is totally unlike the remainder of the toilette. The 
largest liberty prevails, however, in the union of hues and fabrics. 

For receptions and church weddings, and also for formal visiting, 
-velvets of all Winter colors and in many qualitites lead the list of 
fashionable materials, Plain velvets are made up alone, but the 
brocaded and fancy varieties are usually associated with more flexi- 
ble textures. This season's velvets suit every taste. They are seen 
with a short plain pile, with the plain pile of superior richness, and 
with very unique and graceful patterns, Frisé or uncut velvet fig- 
ures are wrought upon a ground covered by a cut pile, and again 
both the frisé and the cut pile are combined with superb effect upon 
a satin background. 

A statement, that is true of all rich heavy fabrics and of velvet in 
particular, is that such arrangements of drapery as tend to preserve 
the material in long, unbroken lines are best calculated to display the 
full beauty of the goods, and, consequently, it is not strange that 


one of the latest fashions for velvet toilettes is developed without a 
plait or any disposal of fulness upon the front and sides. Of course, 
ruffles, embroideries, fringes, passementertes, etc., may be added when- 
ever desired. In the toilette under consideration the front-gore is 
entirely untrimmed, except for the narrow box-plaited foot-trim- 
ming that passes all about the lower edge. A return to an old 
fancy is expressed by the addition of black lace, the costume being 
a deep sapphire blue. Plum. garnet, blue, black, leaf-green, an: 
even golden-brown and bronze shades are now being decorated with 
black open passementeries and laces. Wood browns and a few kin- 
dred colors and shades of color are not trimmed with black, because 
even Fashion cannot compel one’s eyes to rejoice in such combina 
tions. These especial shades have vak or silk lace of their own hue: 
provided for their ornamentation. 

To go back to the costume of blue velvet: The front-gore is over 
laid at its sides with narrow ornamental panels, that are cut in ova 
tabs at their front edges and overlaid at cheir back edges by plaii 
panels that sew in with the side-back seams. Kuch tab is decorate 
with a passementerie ornament or pendant, and the front edges of th 
plain panels are bordered with jlots of lace that widen toward th 
bottom of the skirt. The back-drapery is deep and full, with under 
loopings at its center and plaits at its sides. It is always simply tin 
ished. The basque is cut in a short point below the closing button 
and button-holes, and in a deeper point at each side; while over th 
hips it curves upward, deepening again at the back, where it is bear 


_tifully draped to form two points that fall over the square, sash-lik 


ends of an added ornamental piece arranged beneath. The ext 
width for the drapery allowed below the center and side-back seams 
disposed of by means of plaits at the ends of these seams and a shirrin 
through its center, the added piece being also shirred and the en 
and points both lined. Under-arm gores and double bust darts coz 
plete the means of adjustment, with the most graceful effect. T 
sleeves are satin-faced and turned back in cuff fashion at the wrist 
Black lace frills are sewed to the edges, turned back and tacked : 
as to be quite short at the inside seams. Lace is turned downowa 
from the seam of the standing collar, with as much fulness as 
needful; and then, passing down the front smoothly, it outlines 
vest. Back of the center point it is gathered and carried about tl 
lower edges in full frills, terminating under the draped back wi 
charming and novel effect. The pattern of this stylish costume 
No. 9559, which costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 

The capote bonnet is of blue velvet, with burnished black bird 
wings clustered on top, and a fall of black lace drooping over t 
hair of its blonde wearer, The gloves to wear with it are bla 
with wide black embroidery upon the back. The blue muff is la 
trimmed and has many loops of black satin ribbon clustered upon 

The mantle or wrap is of neither the very long nor very sh: 
order. It is edged with a full ruffle of black lace, upon which: 
looped satin ribbons that have tiny balls of silk and jet sewed 
eachend. A row of black passementerie surmounts the lace, to ma 
tain harmony of design between the skirt and wrap. A. black sa 
quilted lining gives this outer-garment abundant warmth, and 
shape is particularly distingué, the front being slightly pointed 2 
the back having a center seam that springs out rapidly below 
waist-line. The sleeves have the almost close mandarin shape ab. 
the hands and curve in dolman fashion over the arms. The pati 
to this fashionable visiting-garment is No. 9581, which costs 1s. 
or 30 cents. It is to be fastened by three jet clasps. 

Another new costume for visiting and reception wear is of d. 
brown velvet and grosyrain silk. The walking skirt is of vel: 
and it hangs with elegance. Under its hem there is a two-incl; w 
box-plaiting of silk, and a stylish and novel arrangement of drat 
is developed in silk upon the gores, This drapery is in two sects. 
and that upon the right side is in panel shape and extends 1h: 
way across the front-gore, its front,edge being sloped of backw 
toward the lower edge and its back edge sewing in with the co 
sponding side-back seam. This drapery extends nearly to thie } 
tom of the skirt and overlaps the front edge of the left side-dr-ap 
which is plaited up at the front and back and falls In a cign 
point midway of the skirt, (The back edge-of the left side—-ra: 
is also sewed intodits ccorresponding skirt seam, and both dir a; - 
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, ace fitted about the hips by darts. A border of marabou finishes 
' the front edges of the panel-drapery. Plaits at the sides and under- 
isopings at the center lift the gathered back-drapery into a fashion- 
ably boufant pose, and below the plaits in its left side the edge is 
tuned hack in a revers that is faced with velvet. The basque has a 
French back, with fan-plaits formed of extra width allowed below 
the waist-line at the termination of the center seam. The outline 
uf the garment deepens toward the hips; and the fronts open in 
iacket fashion upon the bust over a velvet vest, and meet only at a 
single point, where they are fastened with a clasp. Above the 
point of meeting the edges are bordered with marabou or finished 
with a lapel collar of velvet that is a part of the design. Below 
the clasp the edges flare broadly and are tailor-like in their severity 
of finish, The vest closes its depth with button-holes and buttons, 
and below the closing it is cut in double points. It is fitted by 
dart, ag are also the jacket portions. The wrists of the finely 
taped sleeves, and the lower edges of the basque as far back as the 
fax-plaiting, are trimmed with marabou. A high standing collar 
“ushes the vest. The pattern of this costume is No. 9516, which 
ants Is, 6d. or 35 cents. 
\ The same pattern was selected to shape a plain gray velveteen 
4 basque and a grayish green satin skirt and vest. In the latter costume 
| tat part of the skirt displayed by the arrangement of the drapery is 
4 orerlaid with kilt-plaits, and a short plaiting harmonizing in the 
_, “epth of its folds is extended about the remainder of the skirt. 
; The greenish velvet capote is trimmed with gray and pink bird’s- 
. » mpgs, while the brown velvet visiting-bonnet is edged with a dull 
said lace and has tufts of brown plumage upon its top. 
_Mantelets or wraps are provided for both of these suits. One 
t of brown velvet, edged with marabou and fastened by three 
. gided clasps. It was cut by pattern No. 9535, which costs ls. or 
-) cents, The shape is short at the back, where it is inclined to the 
wwure by three seams; and its fronts fall in deep, square tabs. The 
deve portions fall loosely over the arms and curve high upon the 
ssoulders, Satin two shades lighter than the velvet makes the lin- 
ung and oxidized clasps perform the closing. 
_ The gray mantle was cut by the same pattern, and is of velveteen, 
- edged with gray chenille fringe. Its clasps are of silver, and its lin- 
_- Ugis of green quilted and wadded satin. 
A cet and day-reception dress is of black velvet and 
- (Woman silk, It has a plain full skirt of silk, without any 
_-@tament upon it, except five narrow folds of bias black velvet 
wranged almost close together. Being composed of full breadths 
_ that are gathered to a belt, it hangs bandsomely and gratifies the 
» ‘apnce for straight, wide skirts for the street and house. Its pat- 
_ tm is No, 9537, which costs 1s. or 25 cents, With it is worn a 
pain velvet basque that is beautifully adjusted by the most skilful 
_ tx of darts and seams. It extends only a little below the waist- 
m2, and all the spring necessitated by the fulness of the skirt is 
‘Abwed. Its lower edge falls in short tabs, which lead to its being 
wten called the “Folly” basque. Of course, the tabs are to be 
_-teatly ined ; and sometimes they are shirred, tipped with pendants, 
_ <The standing collar is lined, and then underlaid with black and 
_ Wlute lace ruffles; and the wrists of the sleeves are slashed and lined, 
mi also have ruffles added to them. The pattern ig No, 9565, 
. “hich costs Is. or 25 cents. 
' Amantle to be worn with this, and, indeed, with any other suit, 
_ Mites the two materials in its construction, the sleeves being of 
‘ Tevet and the front and back of Ottoman. The sleeves arch grace- 
FY over the shoulders and fall in wing fashion over the arms. 
The back edge of each is draped by three upturning plaits, and the 
_ bck of the garment has an under box-plait folded at the end of its 
. €nter seam and a cluster of diagonal plaits in each side opposite 
_ bese in the sleeve. The effect is very distingué, and is enhanced 
by the disposal of the front, which is double-pointed below the clos- 
_ Brand is extended beneath the sleeves so that its corresponding 
sizes meet in a short seam under the back. Knots of ribbon con- 
fz! ita hook-and-eye fastening in front, and full ruffles of lace, 
®erhung by loops of ribbon, decorate the edges. The pattern to 
kis wrap is No, 9338, which costs ls. or 25 cents. | 
_' The bonnet is a small, close frame, plainly covered with velvet and 
“ing acap border of lace about its front edge. White feather 
upons trim it, and double-faced velvet ribbon ties it under the 
in or at the side. | 
» A stylish toilette in which to receive invited guests has a petti- 
at of dark red Surah, trimmed with alternate ruffles of Surah and 
Stem-white lace. These trimmings are carried about half-way up 
#& front and sides, but only to a shallow depth upon the back. 
Re over-dress is of white-lady’s-cloth of the exact tint of the lace, 
el its edges are underfaced with the red Surah. It is cut in polo- 
_ && shape and gracefully draped up at the back in what is known 
4 the “waterfall” fashion, which means that its folds fall in straight, 
alroken lines. Extra widths, allowed below the center and side- 
_’#ck seams, are underfolded to form a pointed box-plait betweea 
, "0 forward-turning plaits; and the front-drapery falls in a round 
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tablier, which is lifted high at each side by a cluster of upturning 
plaits and sewed under the hemmed edges of the back. Single bust 
and under-arm darts fit the front, and button-holes and buttons 
perform the closing. Lace is arranged iu a full jabot about the waist 
and in simulation of a vest upon the front, and the slightly shortened 
sleeves are lace-trymmed. The petticoat or skirt pattern, which is 
a satisfactory one for every kind of dress fabric, is No. 8682, and 
costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. .The polonaise pattern is No. 9543, which 
costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

A brida) dress, with a long, square train which is much admired 
this season, has a Princess back, with under-plaits laid in many folds 
at the ends of the center and side-back seams, the arrangement pro- 
viding ample fulness for the train. The waist is in pointed bodice 
style in front, with darts and under-arm gores to perfect its fit. 
and may be cut high or in Pompadour fashion, the latter ourt- 
line being indicated by perforations in the pattern. A round or 
heart-shaped outline may, of course, be adopted if preferred. The 
sleeves may be cut in full or demi length, and may be made 
of the dress goods or of lace net, or omitted altogether. The 
remainder of the costume consists of a short walking-skirt or petti- 
coat, with a deep ¢tablier-drapery upon the gores. <A superb toilette 
has just been made up in this manner. The petticoat is of brocaded 
goods, and here and there in its weaving glistens a thread of silver. 
A flatly applied and very open silver lace is upturned about the 
lower edge. The body and train are of silk Siciléenne, and the train 
is lined with a very pale sea-shell pink satin and is entirely un- 
trimmed. The sleeves are of the silver-touched brocade, and are 
finished with silver lace and short, silver-sprinkled feather bands, 
the square neck being similarly trimmed. The richness of the bro- 
caded fabric used for the skirt leads to the omission of the tablier- 
drapery, which will, however, usually be retained when plain goods 
are selected. The pattern to the costume is No. 9395, and costs 2s. 
or 50 cents. 

Another toilette, made by the same pattern, has a petticoat 
of rich pale-blue silk brocaded with satin-petaled and gold-hearted 
water-lilics. No trimming is added—indeed, to have suggested 
a necessity for decoration would have been to hurt its digni- 
fied elegance very much. The waist and train are of ivory satin, 
and the train is lined with pale blue Surah, its edge being piped 
with satin. The construction leaves the train free to be carried over 
the arm when the wearer is dancing or is promenading in a crowd, 
and this provision adds to the popularity of the mode. In the latter 
costume the front only is cut out square at the neck, and below the 
opening is applied a vest facing of hand-wrought embroidery done 
in white floss combined with gold thread upon a blue satin ground, 
the design suggesting coral. With this toilette is worn a high 
flaring collar, having a stiff wired lining overlaid with pale blue em- 
broidery to match the vest. Facetted gilt beads border the edge. 
The pattern to this collar is No, 9429, which costs dd. or 10 cents. 
It resembles a style much worn at court duriug Shakespeare's 
time, and is becoming to any lady who has not an extremely short 
neck. 

For opera wear is usually preferred a dress of walking depth, such 
as is fashionable for dancing; and often the waist and skirt are in 
decided contrast. Of course, a train may be worn to any evening 
entertainment, but it is not imperative, except for very formal oc- 
casions, <A skirt of satin, overlaid with tulle or gauze or so heavily 
brocaded as to need no drapery, may be worn with a peasant waist 
of velvet, satin or silk, having an under-waist with yoke and sleeves 
of lace or of some portion of the skirt goods, provided the latter be 
of a variety that affords an appropriate contrast. If the skirt be 
dark or heavy, the yoke and sleeves may be of lace, either black or 
white. The bodice or peasant-waist is pointed at both the back and 
front, and closes at the back with a lacing cord and eyelet-holes. 
a closing being simulated in front by the same means. It is per- 
fectly fitted by darts and seams that follow the outlines of the 
figure and add to its graces, It will be seen in all colors, though 
black velvet will Jead all the rest in popularity. Its pattern is No. 
9568, which costs ls. or 25 cents, and includes the under-waist, 
which has seams upon the shoulders and at the sides, and closes in- 
visibly at the back. The yoke is conformed to the neck by plaits 
and is seamless, and the sleeves are in coat shape. 

An effort to compel the adoption of lemon, mandarin yellow, 
maize and other shades of yellow in gloves has not yet been success- 
ful. Tan and all the numerous cousins of tan, including pale russet 
in Suéde, or undressed kid, are still as fashionable as they were last 
season. 

Tufts of feathers, usually arranged in clusters of three, share favor 
with uatural flowers for corsage and drapery ornaments; and for 
many reasons this is a matter for congratulation. Flowers are ruinous 
to delicate costumes, and the warmth of crowded rooms is speedily 
destructive to lovely blossoms. Latterly, the hand bouquet is attached 
to a flat, open fan, or it is pinned to a fanciful kerchief-pocket. 
Feathers are also worn in the hair, and in the choice of such de- 
corations a refined taste-is careful to. maintain) harmony by the aclece 
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tion of auch varieties and colors as will not conflict with wrap 
horderings, etc. To avoid difficulty on this point, many ladies select 
evening wraps in tan, fawn or wood-brown shades or combinations, 
knowing that a costume and its accessories may be of any other 
color, fabric or hue, and not be at odds with the cloak. Indeed, these 


NEW YEAR'S 


The giver of many gifts has a feeling of great gladness about the 
New Year, because it is then quite possible for her to send the 
dainty remembrance to those who may have been overlooked at 
Christmas-tide or to whom, for want of sufficient intimacy, it is in 
hetter taste to send a gift at New Year's than upon the holy day. 
There is no stepping beyond the bounds of good taste in giving the 
wish, accompanied by a little token, for a “ Happy New-Year” ; 
but, save among those whose lives are open to each other, a gift on 
Christmas Day should not be sent; for who knows what string it 
may happen to strike and whether the vibration will be of sorrow 
or joy. Perhaps as the world grows older, we are led, through suf- 
fering ourselves, to care more for the feelings of others and to 
exercise more thought in refraining from touching the tender spot 
which forgetfulness alone can restore to a healthful condition. 

What to give? Something you think would be liked ; something 
that will be significant of your friendship, and the nice long chats 
you have had together. If it is merely a courtesy, with no deeper 
feeling underlying it, then you only require some flowers or, maybe, 
a fancy box of bonbons. Much attention is paid to the case for 
the sweets, and, as at such times few bonbons are eaten, you must 
devote all your thought to the bondonniére, which may take the form 
of a satin or plush covered pail, a gilded wheelbarrow, a hamper or 
round basket, or any of the pretty designs in straw and silk which 
are useful afterwards to hold the little odds and ends that are never 
in their place on the dressing-table. 

Nobody ever doubted the lastingness of leather, but its beauties 
were left for this generation to find out. Bags of Venetian leather 
showing raised flowers and foliage, and belts to correspond ; card- 
eases of kid beaten to look like alligator skin, with the corners 
covered with silver or gold, and those, too, that are as pliable as a 
soft. kid glove and may be chosen to match the gloves in color; 
purses—well, if you are intimate enough to send a purse, then you 
might. have sent it at Christmas. One purse, however, that is 
tempting enough to induce you to buy it, is of yellowish leather, 
with a couple of tiny butterflies taking wing and throwing away, if 
vou will, the gold they have made such eager efforts to get. Card- 
cases of pearl and ivory are occasionally seen, but these are only 
counted of great worth when very odd and old; and even then 
they are more often in the case for curios than in use. | 

Among the brass ornaments are picture-frames, which will never 
wear out, but may possibly disappear some day; candlesticks, with 
some flower of the night cither forming the cup or else the extin- 
cuisher; paper-weights in tbe form of toads, frogs, serpents and 
tad-poles—there seems a special liking for these unpleasant beings ; 
and Jamps—and now one gives a long-drawn sigh—lamps such as 
might have lit the fair Juliet to her couch or Cleopatra might have 
carried. Then there are the vase-like lamps that have in their shape 
a suggestion of the funereal, which idea is, however, sufficiently dis- 
pelled by Cupid and all the little Loves dancing about their borders. 
A house-keeper will appreciate one of these much more than a box 
of bonbons, and so will a woman who reads or writes very much, 
for in all the world there is no guide unto a pen so gently persua- 
sive as the light from a lamp properly trimmed. 

For “ bits,” fine fotoise-atiell has always been in favor for small 
jewel boxes; and to-day tiny ring-boxes of this material are in 
square or basket shape, framed in silver or pearl and lined with 
satin. One may be, with all propriety, sent as a New-Year’s gift, 
the ¢learness of the shell or the quaintness of the design offering 
its excuse, if one is deemed necessary. 

A small etching or a first proof, either framed or not, is in good 
taste; and as the picture is valued for itself and the signature of the 
artist, do not be unwise enough to have a frame so gorgeous that 
the sketch will become insignificant. In having a black-and-white 
design framed, it is always best to go to some one who makes a 
specialty of this work, inasmuch as a very elaborate frame will take 
all the beauty from the picture and be productive of a coarse appear- 
ance. A plain mat and a narrow natural-wood frame are considered 
by connoiseurs in best taste for such pictures. Just another little 
word of warning —while you perhaps may understand all the secrets 
of the inner temple looked at from an artistic standpoint, pray 
remember that a mystical line meaning much to you is nothing to 
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tawny tints are friendly with every soft color worn by ladies of taste 
at the present time, with the sole exception of black. Fawn, and tan 
and russet are at enmity with black, and they cannot be reconcilei. 
It is of no use to place them together, with a view to make harmony 
between them. They scorn the sympathy of each other. 


GIFTS. 


the woman who loves a picture for the story it contains, and do not — 
therefore compel her to become the possessor of something that may — 
be utterly uninteresting to her and yet which she cannot give away. 

Among the smaller bits of jewelry the violet pins are increasing © 
in favor every day, and, if so desired and the purse will allow, two | 
or three may be possessed, though in many instances only one is 
worn. They are imitations in blue enamel of a double violet on its — 
slender stem, and, while generally worn at the collar, are also used 
to pin together the bridle of the bonnet. Sometimes a tiny diamond . 
dew-drop is in the center, but this is entirely a matter of taste. 

Collar-buttons of gold or silver, being pretty and inexpensive, are 
favored gifts for the boys or girls who are beginning to be interested _ 
in such affairs as dress and fashion. The little beaten silver ones 
are prettiest for young girls, while those of plain gold are usually | 
chosen for boys, and, singular as it may seem, they do not lose them 
as soon as their sisters. 

Letter-paper, being indeed de luxe, is always a pretty gift, and cer- 
tainly a suggestive one, the receipt of which ought to be immediately 
acknowledged by a note of thanks. Heavy, plain and without lines, 
and accompanied by the square envelope, 1s the chosen paper: 4 
faint shade of gray or blue being occasionally seen, though cream or 
dead white has the preference given it. The square cards are in the 
same style, and, though folding ones may be purchased, they can- 
not be commended, for a note long enough to necessitate the use 
cf so much space should be written on a sheet of paper. 

A seal is a pretty New Year’s gift and would be appreciated by the 
second or third in the family, who, having no especial place, falls 
heir to nobody's belongings but her own, which, perhaps, is not such 
a bad thing after all, for then her individual choice can be indulged. 

Curios in the way of old play-bills and books are always appre- 
ciated by students and oftentimes by those more interested in life 
not bound up in musty tomes, so there is seldom a possibility of 
making a mistake in giving such gifts. 

Books or sheets of music make suitable gifts, but they should not 
be given to one whose knowledge of music has only been a burder 
to herself; show some discrimination in this respect. 

A fine piece of old lace, or one that is valuable because it will 
kept untit it is old for its filmy quality and for the giver’s sake, i 
always a pretty gift for a matron. If it once belonged to some on: 
she knew, if it has any historical romance attached to it,s0 much th 
better. In any case the fine web can be laid in a satin-lined box 
with some perfume that will cling to it, scenting the whole. 

Lace handkerchiefs are again in use, but are laid in folds and wor 
as jabots with costumes that need freshening. So they are welcom 
gifts in almost any household. : 

Bangles, luck-pieces to hang on one’s chain or bracelet, fetters ¢ 
silver with a mystical word upon each, and dog-collars of beate 
silver are all in vogue for remembrances trifling enough to be hidde 
in a box of bonbons or a basket of flowers. | 

The knowing “who” deserve “what,” or who will appreciate i 
is the secret of knowing how to give; and as the festive time is n 
the one for reminding people of their burdens or duties of any kin 
make your gifts speak only of pleasure, of good-will and of peac 
To a weary heart and body (and they come to us all as the numb 
of New Years we have seen begin to jostle each other) peace mea 
rest: and your_gift, whatever it may be, should at least serve asx 
comforter for a little while; and great will be your reward for eve 
heart you have made give a happier beat, for every lip to whi 
you have brought a smile. ) 

A thought that comes once in a while to us all, that gives a twin 
when it comes, is the wondering that arises as to whether there is 
neglect anywhere, if we are doing all we might to make thi 
around us happy. It will be well indeed if we could all feel ¢| 
we are doing so. [et us each then, on this the verge of the bles; 
New Year, make a gift unto our own soul, a promise to do the }, 
we can, to give the most joy we can; and then can we doubt | 
coming of our gift? In the silence of the night, listening to | 
bells that usher it in, with our hearts beating in time, shall not | 
verdict be sung? Let us trust—it may, and that its words shall 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto; one of the least of these 
have done it unto me.” 7 
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THE ANCIENT ORDER. 


een era seen eee? 
It hag always been admitted, though never generally announced—and 
‘te fact that the badge may be yours or somebody else's does not make 
it any the less valuable—that it was first worn by a woman, so that 
semen have a priority of claim as to its assumption. Claim to what? 
The orcer of the garter, to be sure, according evil to the thinker of evil. 
The fashionable bands are of silk elastic, with pads of satin filled with 
uviet powder and having a design embroidered upon them. The fancy 
rackle, through which the adjusting strap is passed, rests upon the pad 
..t sod does not hurt the wearer. In white, rose, ciel, mandarin, pearl and 
| cream are these dainty orders shown, and the buckles vary slightly, 
_.{ though all are of silver gilt. Some show wreaths of flowers, but those 
"| in best taste are exact imitations of the veritable order, with Hont soit 
_ | jamal y pense in raised letters upon them. 
_[ Abandsome pair of garters are of white silk elastic, with a brood of 
toy chickens in shaded browns upon the perfumed satin pads, while the 
: , iorkles are of the kind first described. Another pair has a whole family 
i ‘kittens on tho sachet, while upon others are worked dainty flowers. 
: In the arena devoted to bets that are always paid—those made with 
; | romen—the fancy garter is rather superseding the gloves that have stood 
- } long as the lady’s wager; and though their propriety for the purpose 
.-t sar be thought a little questionable, who can say a word when the motto 
. y é the order stares one in the face? 
While rings on one's fingers are univers:lly considered pretty, bells even 
_ ‘athe neighborhood of one’s toes must be counted bad taste; so that, no 
, aitter how expensive the bell-trimmed garters may be, the best thing one 
_; fn do igs to shun them. They will never be worn by a woman who 
Sapa for a minute to think. Of the others the same cannot be said, for 
: they are dainty, quite allowable for the New- Year's gift, and much to 
te admired, even by people who sigh over the follies of youth—and wish 
- ey were young again. 
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THE KERCHIEF AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 


Before Ia Mode gave womankind her own special share in mufflers and 
ulk handkerchiefa, those of the gentler sex who found these articles be- 
ming used to take possession of the belongings of their more fortunate 
athers and brothers. But the spirit of reformation is abroad and nobodr 
_ ‘ow takes what doos not belong to them, because it is not necessary, as 

, txchiefa are now made in colors and of a softness that especially suits 

¥)nankind. 
For mufflers, there are lovely white and cream squares of softest poult 

' & sie, with brocaded flowers and figures upon them in the same shade; 

sid these may be worn over the daintiest of bodices without fear of soil- 

‘tit Then there are China patterns, the tea-service being displayed; 

id there is also the sphinx, and the leaves of the begonia; and, indeed, it 

\tould be difficult to say what is not wrought out by the busy loom on 
_ the kerchiefa that are to muffle the throat, for designs are numberless. 
(¢ cream shades have rivals in the Scotch plaids and the stripes; the 
eter showing broad bars in decidedly contrasting colors, and, when the 
miler is folded, tho stripes look bias Black and pschuéé, moss-green and 


(razon, orange and black, and many other combiuations are seen; but * 


generally the contrast is decided, one shade being very deep and the other 
titer faint or intense in hue. 

Any girl who has not long ago given her allegiance to Prince Charlie 

* ‘wil do it now, so that she may consistently wear the Stuart plaid. She will 

'b:y a big kerchief and halve it diagonally, using ove half for her hat and 

te other to encircle her throat. A band of cord or flat braid may go 

' Sound the hat, but-in front the silk kerchief must be arranged so that 

. tr bops and ends will flare in butterfly fashion. The Gordon, Cameron, 
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ITEMS OF FASHIONABLE INTEREST. 


Mackenzie and other plafds are shown; and a number of others that are 
claimed by no clan, but which mingle well, are also to be seen. 

Very large silk kerchiefs in one color and having elaborate figures upon 
them are being used for aprons; thev only need a slight modification in 
the way of gathers and then a ribbon belt. Sometimes a lace pocket is 
added, but that is made separately and fastened decidedly on one side. 

The hemstitched pongee handkerchiefs are also in use for ladies. and one 
additional service to which the white are put is their employment as bed- 
spreads and pillow-shams; a number of them (in some instances a mono- 
gram is embroidered on each) being joined together by a fancy stitch that 
at once holds them together and yet individualizes them, for by its “lacy” 
effect each is seen to have a separate life of its own. 

For wear inside a fur wrap and with tailor-made coats a kerchief is 
almost invaluable, saving, as it docs, the lingerte from being mussed and 
keeping the throat well covered. Black, dark gray. pschutt gray, crimson, 
green in its darkest tones, lavender and the always desirable white deserve 
all the favor shown them, which is much. Recognize one thing, though ; 
and that is, if your chapeau is trimmed with a plaid kerchief, the muffler 
should match; but if some other garniture is on your hat. all that is nec- 
essary is that your kerchief will be becoming. And another warning, 
do not try to make your kerchief do double duty as apron and muffler: 
neither will be successful, and you had better make one a certainty. A 
rose color or a ctel blue is lovely in its proper place: but if rou are to have 
only one muffler, thon choose a pschutt gray, @ stripe, or, better still, a 
plaid. Get Prince Charlie’s plaid—you are a blonde and it will suit you. 
will furnish food for talk when scandal seems impending, and will give you 
much to rememver and think of with pleasure. For though many years 
have gone by since their time, the thought of the Stuarts always makes 
the heart of every woman beat a little quicker, in rememberance of the 
devotion that led the followers of the Bonnie Prince 


‘* Over the water and over the sea, 
And over the water to Charlie.” 


A BIT OF MASCULINITY. 


Stolen? No; but its advantages recognized and then itself transferred. 
Argued in the following manner, its assumption became proper: ‘I wear 
a tailor suit; it fits me perfectly. My collar is of the right size, but I want 
something more than a button at my throat; and the flat scarfs are too 
much. I want a narrow tie, but how to tie it well? Ah! I won't 
bother; I will go toa haberdasher’s and get a black satin tie already 
looped such as I have seen my brother wear, and, after fastening it in the 
back as he does, I shull be properly dressed about the neck.” 

And she was! 

However, she soon made a demand for other shades and materials, such 
as dark green, brown and cream, in satin and Ottoman silk; and shopmen, 
being human, have made them for her. And as she appears to-day, with 
her linen collar and perfect cravat, her cioth suit and tightly-strapped 
umbrella, Captain Cuttle would certainly call her a “taut craft.” It all 
looks jaunty, but not fast—do not confound words, for she is too nice a 
girl to be anything more than jaunty. 

These ties, which have as yet to be purchased at shops where men's 
outfitting is made a specialty, are shown in all the dark colors in satin 
and Ottoman, and are especially numerous in rich browns. They hook 
in the back, and have a catch in front that holds them in position, for 
such a Lic, slipping out of place, would be dreadful. There would be noth- 
ing “taut” nor commendable about it to the masculine eye, which demande 
much elaboration or else severity of the intensest dye, and can counte- 
nance nothing between. 

Beware of pins, fancy ones, for they must not be worn with these stiff 
ties, and all the “bows” imaginable must be reserved for another wear- 
ing, with a lace scarf or a silk kerchief. 
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THE ROSARY. 


The inspection of some curious beads of coral, which were carved for 
roaary, suggested the finding out a little abont the use of rosaries; and 
ema indeed strange to discover that the Mohammedan is most earnest 
- B the use of the rosary and has the longest one to say. Tt can be tracod 
+ ® the remotest period in their ritual, and they claim that it even came to 
“<m from a time still farther back and from a land lying much farther 
Fact than their own Arabia. 
The rogary used by the dervishes consists of ninety-nine beads, which 
& usually made of sacred earth brought from Mecca. Instead, how- 
. ©. of a large bead to mark every decade, there is a silken tassel, by 
*hich the worshipper keeps account of his progress in repeating the 
Rrety-nine sacred names. 
' 43 enormous rosary, having one thousand beads on it, is used the night 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


after a burial, which is very aptly called “the night of desolation,” 
the soul being thought to still abide with the body and to be released 
only after these prayers are said. It is usual to summon fifty devout 
men, who, after reciting certain chaptera from the Koran, repeat “ Allah 
i] Allah” three thousand times, one of the party keeping count on this 
enormous rosary. After each thousund coffee is sored: to the wearied 
worshippers, who then rest a little and again proceed. After the entire 
rosary has been said, some short prayers are recited, these, however, being 
only repeated one hundred times! The entire merit of this act of devotion 
ig attributed to the dead, the living claiming no credit in doing it, but 
trusting that when his own lips are hushed in death, and his own soul is 
struvgling to be freed from its earthly habitation, the same favor will be 
shown to him and the lips of the survivors grow parched and weary in 
doing as he has done for others. : 

The never-tiring devotion of the Islamite might many, times be cited as 
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un example to those who smile at their practices, for, after all, reverence 
is very general in the Land of the Sun, and the lack of it is considered 
not only a misfortune but a fault, for which fathers and teachers are to 
blame. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF FORGETTING. 


The advantages, us well as the pleasures, of memory are talked of and 
written about; but once in a great whil? it is well to remember to forget. 
To be brave enough to forget an injury done you or an unkind word 
spoken. Such things are not worth wuile remembering. 

To be brave enough to deliberately forget people you ought not to know ; 
people who drain the best out of your life and make you feel as if all the 
world held nothing but disappointinents and to you had come the worst of 
them. It is hard, but itis worth trying for—a game worth many candles, 
especially if you have not gone very far in the journey of life. 

To be brave enough to forget even tho lightest scandals. Slander, of 
course you would not listen to, but the habit of telling witty stories at other 
people’s expense deserves severe treatment, for it is a decidedly bad illness 
of the heart. One way to stop it is to fail to see the funny part, to forget to 
appreciate the jest. When the teller of it finds how very pointless it 
seems, and when somebody murmurs about its being rather bad taste, then 
you may be sure the medicine will be strong enough to kill the disexase— 
memory. 

To be brave enough to forget that retreat and defeat are counted as 
synonymous: they are not the same, and a time often comes when a wise 
retreat, with time for reflection, means more than all the slaughter possible 
and will result in greater gain. Nervous, excituble people would, as a 
general thing, always do better if they counted the retreat as part of their 
defense; for once the nerves gain control there is no use fighting any 
battle, for it will be lost. Tho best thing to do is to retreat in good order. 

To be brave enough to forget your own affairs when you are in the 
world, for it igs not, a8 a rule, interested in them and wonders, many 
times audibly, why you love them. The world is a good one, but its interest 
in your life and its motive is slight, the weather being of much more im- 
portance and usually a safer topic. One remembrance is well—utterly 
impersonal conversations are always without danger, even if you fear you 
will be counted as one of the multitude, as nothing brighter than the 
ordinary woman. 


THE LUCKY STONE. 


The philospher’s stone, so long searched for by enthusiastic dreamers, 
was expected to bring good luck to the possessor thereof, and even to-day 
certain jewels are supposed by many to bring to their owners either good 
or evil fortune. By a series of accidents a set of fine opals come into the 
possession of the Empress Eugenie, who dates her sorrows from that 
time; on the other hand the Prince of Wrles considers good luck comes to 
him while he wears a cat’s-eye. This stune has always beon a favorite 
among those trying their luck at Moraco, even the dealers believing that 
the player wearing ono has the best opportunity of winning. 

Black pearls are, so it is said, a treasure trove in more ways than one: 
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they are very rare, and it is claimed by some that they are alive, the very 
heart within them palpitating when any ill comes near the wearers. Cul- 
lectors cluim to have seen them palpitate, but, while this is not very sus- 
ceptible of proof, still one may keep quict about it and think. 


The diamond is thonght to be good for diseases of the mind and to | 
prevent sleep-walking; the topaz is supposed to have the same qualities — 


and, in addition, the capacity of curing a bleeding wound. 
Amber is said to relieve the throat and make a despondent nature more 


hopeful; while the sapphire, which a.ways seems sacred, is thought ty — 


make faith greater, the body stronger and the heart more loving. 


The opal is good for the eyes, but, on the other hand, is considered the — 


unluckiest of stones, bringing tears and suffering in its train. 
The emerald is regarded as healing when worn in a ring, but is deemed 
of no virtue in any other form. 


An old physician suggests that «a topaz taken in a potion will in- | 


crease wisdom and expel fear’; then, fearing that his prescription would 
seem rather extravagant, he adds, ‘‘ carried about it does some good.” 


The carbuncle and coral are said to drive uway all demons, and cause | 


good fairies to come in their places. 

Of them all, the sapphire seems tho luckiest stone, for, given the joys 
that it brings, all the rest are but attendant pleasures. What else can 
they be when hope, faith and love have possession of the heart? 


THE MAIN CHANCE. 


Nobody has ever attempted to deny the fact that the entire course of a- 
life is often changed by the neglect to seize some opportunity or the 


quickness with which an apparently unimportant chance is turned to 
account and made the first step on the road to success. 


The men who) 


are masters of diplomacy recognize this, and are usually very well able to 


trace their own success or failure to some apparently unimportant eveut. 
Catherine the Great found her master in her favorite, Prince Potemkin, 


who founded the family that bears his name to-day; but had it not becnu 


for his quickness of wit, all his beauty of face and form would have bern 
as nothing to him, for the Empress would not have discovered him and 
he would have remained an unknown soldier. 
him, he seized it, and ruled not only the Empress, but the country. 


But the chance cume to. 


After having deposed her husband, she took great delight in marching 


through the streets at the head of the troops, waving her sword. Potem- 
kin noticed one day that it bore no knot, so, braving the lash, as he after- 


wards braved her anger, the handsome soldier stepped from the ranks and 


offered his. 


Catherine asked the young lieutenant his name and address; then offcred 
And then, step by step, he became the ruler. 


him a post in the palace. 
cool-headed enough to see her errors, quick enough to correct them; inscrit.- 
ing in the world’s history another proof of why a woman reigns well. 
The abiJity not only to see the right chance, but to feel sure that it 
is the one most important and to take advantage of it in tho easiest and 


most natural way, is the evidence of the existence of something more in 


the human being than in the mouse that will take any cheese when it is 
hungry, of the bird that will peck at any fruit. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ERNE§S8T:—Black Jerseys are worn with black skirts of any fabric. 
Very often they are decorated with jet or braid passementerie, soutache, 
tinsel or Titan braid, or the lower edge may be slashed to form tabs lined 
with silk and underlaid with a frill of black lace. : 


Lou:—A Jersey sash may be made of the same material as the costume 
or of Surah. It is cut the desired length and wide enough ta be made 
double, each end being gathered up closely and tipped with a silk pompon, 
a tassel or some drop-ornament. The sash should be arranged loosely 
about the waist and knotted at one sido of the front. 


FLORENCE.—A white cashmere dress, trimmed with gilt braid, would be 
very pretty. Muke it by pattern No. 9497, which is illustrated in the 
November DR&LINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. Overlay the revers 
on the front-drapery with the braid, and encircle the sleeves at the 
wrists with five or seven rows of the same. Also, trim the front of the 
body down the closing and along the lower edge with the braid, and wear 
crépe lisse in the neck and wrists and down the edge of the closing. Slash 
the lower part of the skirt-gores, and underlay the tabs with a plaiting of 
the cashmere. Finish the back-breadth plainly or with a very narrow 
plaiting. 

HaiTre.— Velvet, cloth and plain and fancy coatings of all kinds are 
fashionable for misses’ coats, and fur, braid, bands of Astrakhan, plush or 
feather trimming are stylish decorations. Decoration is not, however, 
really necessary, machinc-stitching or underfacings being often considered 


sufficient finish. Farmer satin is much used for underfacing the edges of 
cuats, 


Dor :—Very stylish wrap: are made of brocaded velvet, silk, satin, Otto- 
man, plush and satin merveilleux ; a lining of plain or striped plush, quilted 
silk or satin being of course added. Feather or fur bands, chenille fringe 
ur passementerie form pretty decorations for such garments. 


Miss Murret:—In the present DELINEATOR a shapely pattern fo 


mittens is illustrated, and we are sure you can manage their makins 
Cloth, chamois and stockinef are appropriate for construction, and, 2s yo 
live so far out of town and cannot purchuse all the “ new-fangled ” mat« 
rials, select thick cloth of a dark brown color and have the stitching upe 
the back of the hand of the same hue. The pattern to the mitten is NN: 
9588, costing 5d. or 10 cents. Can we rot prevail upon you of * twenw 


with the old-fashioned Winter rides in view, to make a second pair fr 


male hands? 


AvRoRA:—In hemming draperies by hand, care should be taken thatt 
atitches will show on the outside. Hems or underfacings, whether han 


* sewed or machine-stitched, should be well pressed; but care shoul 


taken not to have the iron too hot or it will be apt to change the colur 
the goods. 


PHYLLIS.—Dress skirts are usually lined all through with Silesis « 
cambric, and a shallow facing of the same, wigan, canvas or heavy crinoli: 
is added to the lower part before the braid is put on. A neat way of ad 
ing the braid is to first sew one edge of it outside to the skirt a little alm 
the lower edge, and then turn the braid down over this seam and ft 
the opposite edge to the under side of the dress. A pocket is usually ! 
serted in the right side-front or right side-back seam of the skirt, and tl 
inner part of the pocket is faced with the skirt material along the openix 
Striped sateen is much used for lining the waists and sleeves of dresscs. 


MOLLE B.:—Fur-lined circulars ure still worn, and the newest stvi 
have the high effect on the shoulders. Round muffs are about the x: 
size as those of last year. Read the article on “ Fashionable Furs,” in *! 
December DELINEATOB. 


Embonpoint:—lf you gather the-top of your skirt, instead of taking 
the customary darts, we think the trouble\will beremedied. | 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
(Continued). 

C. J.:—Fur is considered a more desirable 
cloak trinming than plush. There is no reason 
why a lady should not show her uecdlework to 
agendeman friend if he expresses any interest 
init A gentleman walks on the right side of 

| the lady he is accompanying. 

DaAtGHTER:—A girl of twelve usually wears 
biwck one year for a parent, but no crape is 
necessary. 

L. J.:—Though a bay window is part of the 
room, flowers are not necessary in it—indeed, they 
are not as often seen as formerly. A pretty little 

' ahle and one or two easy Chairs furnish such a 

| window well, and some pictures and brackets on 

‘the wall add much to the general appearance of 
ibe alcove. A series of articles on ‘‘ Making a 

‘ Home,” is now being published in the DELINEs— 
TR which will give you some suggestions on 
painting, papering, etc. 

Matty:—A note worded in this way is suffi- 
ment 

“Miss Gray will be at home on Thursday evening, 
sod will be glad to see Mr. Brown.” 

Usually even this is not necessary, as unless 
rou have a special reception day, a gentleman is 
supposed to take his chance of finding you 
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KURSHEEDT’S 
ashinableDpetatic 


Zw OAUTION.* 


For the protection and guidance of the 
nemerovws ladies who have protested againsi 
and declined to accept other goods offered 
them by unscrupulous dealers in place of 
‘ KRURSHEEDT’S STANDARD? TRIM- 
MINGS, we now and will hereafter give the 
trade numbers of the Specialties illustrated 
in the DELINEATOR. 


—_—___2——_____— 


Adaptations in this Publication. 


—————_~<g—_____ 


STYLES FOR LADIES. 

PATTERN No. 9569, described on page 15, 
and showing Kurshecdt’s Standard All-Over 
Silk - Embroidered Cashmere No. 12060 on 


receiving. An acceptance of an invitation to| page 11. i 


church may be: 


_“ Miss hip sao Mr. Brown for his kind invita- , 
=o for y evening, which she has great pleasure | 
a ” | 


If there is s friendship of some standing, then | 


PATTERN No. 9585, described on page 18, 
and showing Kursheedt's Standard Lace Tuck- 
ing No. 6H on page 16. 

STYLES for MISSES and GIRLS. 


Figure No. 1, described on pages 21 and 


the notes may be written in the first person, in. 92 and showing Kursheedt’s Standard Plaid 


which cage you must be sure to sign your full | Tinsel Braid 


same. 


Marta :— When a lady sends a bouquet toa | 
gentieman in honor of an appointment which 
be haa received, all that is necessary is to have 
her card accompany it. The date may be writ- 
ten upon it, or ** Congratulations of” just above 
che name, but such additions are mere matters of 
laste, ag the card is quite sufficient. 


PLACENTIA, AND OTHERS:—Woeo can give no 
recipe for removing moles. If they are large 
enough to disfigure the face, then the advice of 
a physician is needed. 


A. B. M.:—An “improver” is usually made 
cf silk of the color of the skirt lining and is like 
» lung cushion, being stuffed with curled hair. It 
is permanently attached at one side to the belt, 
cud, in adjusting it, it is hooked at the other 
sae, so that itis always in position. 


0. EB. C.:—It is not proper for a young lady 
‘ov uccept presents froni a gentleman, unless he 
ij 8 relative or her betrothed. After you have 
returned from the entertainment, say, in the 
smplest way, that you have had a very pleas- 
aut time and thank him very much forit. A 
note ig not necessary, and the spoken words 
ae always the more agreeable. 

Cora:—As great care is necessary in clean- 
ing oil-paintings, we would advise your consult- 
ig a professional renovator of them. 


B. C.:—It will be perfectly proper for you to 
be married in white cashmere, with /tsse around 
the throat and wrists; but we would not advise 
We ‘ater fabme as adrapery trimming. Natural 
4.wers could be worn, but artificial ones would 
i in decidedly bad taste. Roses or lilies-of-the 
taley make pretty bridal bouquets, and are less 
avy in their perfumes than orange flowers or 


‘ Cube-roses, 


Vivian:—It is not customary to invite an 
oort to enter the house late at night, unless 
“ere is quite a party and supper is to be the 
sjuence, A gentleman is introduced toa lady: 
& simple form is, “Miss Smith, may I have 
tLe pleagure of presenting Mr. Brown to you? 
Mr. Brown, Miss Smith.” As has been said 
any times before, a gentleman asks permis- 
xn to call For suggestions as to the care of 
‘Le skin, etc., see articles entitled “To be Beau- 
“ful,” published from time to time in the De- 
LISEaTOR. 


£ apes abies. ae at a 
Fs ee a ee a Se Ss ee Se 


No. 18 line on page 21. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 

Fiecure No. 7, showing Kursheedt’s Stand- 
ard Striped Tinsel Braid No. 38; for descrip- 
tion, sce pages 40 and 41. 


STYLISH LINGERIE. 

Figure No. 1, showing Kursheedt’s Standard 
Spanish Lace Net No. 5040; Figure No. 3, 
showing Kursheedt’s Standard Oriental Lace 
Net No. 1558; for descriptions, see page 41. 


DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 

FieurE No. 6, showing Kursheedt’s Stand- 
ard Plaid Tinsel Braid No. 18 line; Figure No, 
9, showing Kursheedt’s Standard Accordion 
Plaiting; Figure No. 13, showing Kursheedt’s 
Standard Spanish Lace Net No. 5061; Ficure 
No. 15, showing Kursheedt’s Standard Spiral 
Lisse Ruching No. 515; Fiagure No. 19, 
showing Kursheedt’s Standard Accordion Plait- 


Standard All-Over Silk-Embroidered Cashmere 
No. 12063; and FIGURE No. 24, showing Kur- 
sheedt’s Standard Plaid Tinsel Braid No. 18 line; 
for descriptions, see pages 42, 43, 44 and 46. 


ee 


Descriptive Circulars, containing II- 
lustrations of these and similar manufactures, 
together with instructions as to where thev 
may be procured, will be mailed free to any 
address, on application to 


Tue KURSHEEDT Mc 60. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Comb laird Tit Rs 


FREE BY MAIL. 


Box containing 
SG Yds. of Fiain, 
Box containing 


BOc. 


ing; Figure No. 21, showing = 


* 
S 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
(Conttrued). 


— 


A. D. M.:--A_ costuine of velvet in bluch, ° 


dark green or dark garnet, trimincd with chin- 
chilla or black-fox fur, or with only a narrow 
skirt-trimming, would be very handsome and 
stylish. Make it by pattern No. 9495, which 
custs Is. 6d. or 35 cents, and is illustrated in 
the November DELINEATOR. Lf the gentlemun 


'expresa a wish to call on you, then it would be 


proper to extend him the invitation: but other- 
Wise, No. ‘ 


ee ee 


Mary :—A young lJady introduces herself as ‘ 


“Miss Browo” or * Miss Emily Brown,” but 
never except to very old people as “Emily 
Brown.” ‘The name she gives herself is thut 
she may expect to be culled by. Pray accept 
our thanks for your kindly expressions of ap- 
preciution. 

BeEssiE:—It will be best to consult a profes- 
sional dyer about the hat, for the crushed straw- 
berry shade might easily be made to take one of 
the brown tones now so popular. A gentleman 
asks permission to write and to call, the lady 
grants it. When a= gentleman 
arm, if it is easy to say “thauk you” it may 
be said, but no error is committed in accepting 
his services 1n silence. 


SUBSCRIBER :—Velvet plaitings are not pressed, 
but carefully tacked underneath to retain their 
folds in place. <A kilt of velvet would be ex- 
ceedingly heavy; «a round skirt, trimmed or 


plainly finished, would be better. 


Hoosier, Bearden, Ark.:—If you tim your 
dress-wuists a little full we think it will improve 
the appearance of your figure. TS get anew 
frame and make the hat over is the only way 
we can suggest of making the change you desire. 
Remodel vour dress by costume No, 9559, which 
coats 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. This pattern combines 
a basque body and round skirt, and is illustrated 
in this DeELINEaTOR. Trim the front of the 
basque with a plaited or puffed Pompadour. 
For your other dress, combine cashmere or tricot 
dress goods of the color of your sample with 
your goods, and use costuwe pattern No. 9610, 
costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the 


| December DELINEATOR 


CORINNE :—Chenille fringe on the front-drap- 
ery and knife or box plaitings on the skirt would 
be suitable; or you could select something from 
among the styles illustrated in the ‘‘ Dressmak- 
ing at Home” department in this DELINEATOR. 
Tan-colored gloves would be the most suitable. 
A black dress can be worn at any time. Many 
thanks for yonr kind wishes for the DELINEa- 


offers his . 


TOR, and in return we wish you much happiness . 


in your new life. 


J. M. V.+Colored down is stylish for both 
children’s and grown pcople’s cloaks, 
laces are much used for children's dressea. 


E. N. W.:—The full skirt pattern you men- 
tion is suitable forall kinds of fashionable dresa 
goods, including silks, satius, brocades, etc., and 
will develop well in brown silk. 


A SUBSCRIBER :—Matclassé is very stylish ard 
will do you the best service. Trim it with black 
fur. A wrap fashioned by pattern No. 9456, 
which is illustrated in the November DELINEA- 
TOR and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents, or a long coat 
shaped by pattern No. 9265, costing 1g, 6d. or 35 
cents, would be very becuming and would not 
become old-fashioned in a few seasons. The 
coat shows a removable cape, which, while a 
very stylish accessory, ueed not be worn if 
not desired, the garment heing complete with- 
out it. We do not give prices of other goods 
than our own in this column. 


CouNTRY MAIDEN :—Use costume No. 9624, 
which ig illustrated in the December DELINEA- 
TOR and costs ls. 6d. or 36 cents, in making up 
your costume. Trim the bottom of the skirt 


SG ¥Yde. of ace Hedge, #0O0- | with a row of fur or a box-plaiting of the 


Send the amount in Postage Stamps or Postal Note to 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


velvet. If you do not use fur, finish the basque 


| with perfect plainness and you will have a very 


14th St. and Broadway, New York City. ' jaunty, costuine, 


Worsted | 


Sa peri ieow 


BALES. 


Keath Reserving, 
CORSETS 


The only perfect fitting Corset approved 
by the wearer and her physician. 
The only Corset made that can be returned 
by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
“Made in a variety of styles and prices. 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. Beware of 
worthless imitations. None genuine unless it has Balls 
"name on the box. 
CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
AND 


irked Fancy Work. 


NEW EDITION of our Book of 
Ineravorions and Parrerns for Ant- 
istic Nexpie-Worx, Kuxsrwaoton 
EmBRoipEry, ETc It contains s list 
rd the Fansnics and MaTeriacs used 

in Decora Need! 


and sti 


Tions of our Srampinea Patrerns. We. send te book by mall for 
two-cent stam: 


18 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR PATCHWORK. 


Parrernns and Inxetrucrions for 
evens We Pircawone. Price only 15 cents. 

COLORED Cross-Srrrcn EATTEROS, Deer’s Head, Calla Lily, 
5 Dog, Cat and Rebbit. Price, 90 cents 


WORSTED Cross- Stitch PATTERNS. 


EDITION of this POPULAR BOOK ae eas er ne: 
It contains 19 A and over 100 other 
| Animals, a Pansy, Stork Betierhien, Comte 
Deer, » Rooster, Ca pom Rabbi , Bugs, ButterA 
Price, 95 cents. 


TIDY PATTERNS for making Jaca Caness, Honey-Comd and 
8 Tene Twine Tidies, Price, 90 cents, . 


MACRAME LACE anv ace witE NG 
A Book of Patterns and Instructions eal making Macrame Lace and 
Rieb-Raek Trimming. Price, 15 cen 
LARGE POINT-RUSSE PATTERNS for making Java Can- 
vas TotLeT Surs, etc. » 10 cents 


DARNED LAOE PATTERNS. 


ee ees! ee 


4 Mew Book con Splashersy Totet Sats, 8 Lace Patrenns, meet for 
making so pel Sets, Shams, preads, Aprons, 
Kdgings, sto. Price, 25 


| 
| 
| CBOCHET AND BNITTED LACE. 
Our Book of Crocnet and Kwrirrep Lacz contains rag for 


Price 30 canta” Edgings, etc., with Directions. Making. 
cents. 
all theee Books and Patterns, $1.96. 
PECIAL OFFER: :—All of these Books and Patterns for $1.00 
and three 90. stamps. Circulars 


Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lrxx, Mass. 


CRISOLINE 
BLONDE HAIR WASH. 


Smati size, $1.50 ; Doubdbie size, $2.50. 
Two or more bottles prepaid sent free of expressage. 
E. FOUGERA, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


( Continued). 


wool, or of velvet or plush, would be pretty for 
the little man. He is too old for lace caps. 


Daisy LEE:—If the combination of pale yel- | 
low satin and black velvet is becoming to you, a 
costume made as you suggest will be very 
pretty and stylish for evening wear. Wear black 
silk stockings and black slippers. 


DRESSMAKER, Fila.: — Knife-plaitings are 
usually cut crosswise of the goods. They are, 
however, sometimes cut lengthwise when a plain 
fabric is used. | 


A SuBSCRIBER :—Plain garnet material of the 
same texture as your plaid goods would result 
well in a costume made by pattern No. 9518, | 
which is illustrated in the December DELINEa- | 
TOK and costs Is, 6d. or 35 cents. Jerseys are 

| still very fashionable. 


Isipora M.: — Blue, old-gold, brown, olive, 
a or gray would be suitable colors for the 
cover, and you may use plush, felt or cloth. 
| Have a border design stamped upon it, if you 
| prefer this style of decoration. A novel and 
pretty cover is illustrated in the ‘ Artistic 
Needjework ” department of this DELINEATOR. 


JAPONICA :—Use skirt pattern No. 9453, price 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and basque pattern No. 9560, 
price 1s.or 25 cents, in making up the black silk 
dress. Trim the bottom of the skirt all round 
with a narrow knife or box plaiting, and place 
two similar plaitings on the gores, in front of 
the panel. Overlay the panel with passemen- 


Tels terie, and edge the front-drapery with either 
-| deep Jace or passementerte fringe. 


‘rim tho 
basque with passementerte, or wear & beaded 
vest. The skirt is illustrated in the November 
DELINEATOR, and the basque in the present 
issue. If you will send your full name and ad- 
dress, we will answer your other questions by 
mail. 


JEANNE:—A miss can wear a bang or have 
her hair combed back from her forehead, as 
most becoming. Braid your hair at the back 
and loop it low on your neck. 


Mrs. A. O. J.:—Brocaded satin or velvet is 
handsomer and more fashionable than plain satin 
for cloaks this season. 

K., Florida:—If you want trimming on your 
black cashmere, use braid. A black coat or 
jacket would be most becoming to you, and you 
could wear it with any of the colored dresses. 
Use costume pattern No. 9558, which is illus- 
trated in this DELINEATOR und costs 1s. 6d. or 
35 cents, and coat pattern No. 9458, which is 
illustrated in the November DELINEATOR, and 
costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


ANxious INQUIRER:—You can wear your cos- 
tume just as it is; the color is as fashionable 
this year as last, and we would not somone 
dyeing it. 

A. B.—Small and medium-sized buttons are 
used on dresses. 

Two Youna Lapres:—Your letter came too 
late to be answered in the December DELINEa- 
tor. ‘Your inquiries will be found answered to 
“ Theresa L.” in this department. 


L. E.:—For your travelling wrap use patlern 
No. 9525, which costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and is 
illustrated in the December DELINEATOR. It is 
neat and stylish, and can be worn over any style 
of costume. A good quality of muslin is the 
best to select. Guipure-Spanish lace shows the 
guipure lace network and the Spanish lace pat- 
tern. Spanish-matelassé is the Spanish lace 
outlined with a silk cord. Soutache is braid, 
not lace. Escurial lace has the guipure network, 
and the pattern appears to be thin ailk edged 
with a fine cord. 


PrrRaTE:—It would be best for you to wait, 
and if the gentleman wants to become acquainted 
with you, he will, without doubt, find a means 
of introduction that will not compromise your 
dignity. In some of the articles entitled ‘To be 
Beautiful " you will probably find what you need; 


BE AN ECONOMIST, 


| Mrs. S.:—A Tam O’Shanter cap of knitted | WHicu IN PROSPERITY Ye A DIFFIOULT TASK, WHILE | 


IN ADVERSITY IT BECOMES AN EASY AND 
4 NECESSARY ONE. 


OUR PRICES, 


| We THINK, WILL BE FOUND TO PAVOR THIS ni 
HowEVER, WE ASK A TRIAL. 


EVERYTHING CAN BE FOUND IN OUR 
ESTABLISHMENT IN 


| SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 
KURSHEEDT’S STANDARD SPECIALTIES, 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


To OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
ARE OFFERED AS ARE GIVEN TO CITY DWELLERS, BY 
OUR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LiIST OF THE GOODS FOR SALE 
IN OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS,—A COPY OF WHICH SHOULD 

BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAN BE SAFELY ENTRUSTED TO OUR CARB; THEY WILL 
RECEIVE THE SAME ATTENTION AS IF PRESENT IN 
PERSON. 
SAMPLES BY MAIL FREE. 
Fall lines of KURSHEEDT'S STANDARD LACES, TUCK. 
INGS, RUCHINGS, EMBROIDERIES and other SPECIALTIES 


constantly on hand. For Illustrations of examins - 
thic DaLwairon: , . 


Evw. Ripiey & Sons, 


309, 311, 3114 to 317 Grand Street, 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 anD 70 59, 61, 68 
ALLEN STREET. | ORCHARD STREET 


NWwEw  YTYToRxzx. 


STEARNS’ 


——_-NDw— 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


We ee announce the Opening of our ae 
é approaching season, constast- 
ing oft thé most EXTENSIVE 
ELEGANT assortment of 


Brocades, Orientals, DUralls : 


FANCY SILKS, | 


ever placed on this market. 


JOHN N. STEARNS & C0,,, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS, 
482 Broome St. 


and 


AB aes reer soanblvied with SURAH wil) be the 
FASHION, we have made them great 
SPECIALTIES. 


Our regular SURAH, retailed everywhere at $1, 
is the moet popular plain silk in the fede” 


The above goods can be obtained at Retatl at 
the Mills, 315 East 42d St., New York City. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. - 


BRIGGS & COS 
Ee» 


A warm iron passed overt 
the back of the PAPERS: 
TRANSFERS the Pa nf 
to any fabric. 


Bonnd in cloth and gilt 

tered, containing 

All the Designs ‘esu 

: BRIGGS & CoO.,t 
cluding 40 New Pat 


ta. 
104 Franklin St. N. Y, 


STAMPED on Famexzp Lm 
Sample Tidy ape Price ogi of 


Dotlias, for 
ae F. INOALLS. Lywx, M 


Tidies? 


| 


HILL BROTHERS, 


\ Importers, Manufacturers and 
Jobbers of 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY 
564°% 566 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
NEBVT Won =z. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


AUS MILLINERS’ GAZETTE. 
| Ra On an eo 


Careful attention given to filling Orders and to selecting 
Stocks for beginners. 


pa" In response to many requests, we 

send Sample Packages of Silk, for 
Patchwork, assorted colors, for One 
Dollar, postage paid. 


Please to mention the Detorzaror in your application, 


Silk # Satin Pieces for Patchwork. 


with of FI stam 
dPaiteren i structions, for Pa work ri, otal rm 
Poles Russe aud Snow-Flake Stitches. All for 14 Tw 


camp. (Se) J, . INGALLS, eau. Mass. 


__ 


The mr Hair Crimper |! 


| The Best inthe World. None can vid koma fe tt. 
dapted ashion. An article des 
t, ly adjusted, doce 
this little article an ao can arrange 
in a few minutes, wi ot Ip. Sarre 
wets. 1 poe he ae post paid, 60 


vo Ain oF Stenc , Box 1585, Providence, R. I. 


_, Christmas las Package Free | 


Package contains all the reeagrtslers 
inuiceen for the rue Heddine: loe vel Busey 

tle 636 x 63¢ inches; 1 Chromo Picture, w Easel, : bees 

mantel ornament ; leomanie or sfer Pictures, in neat 

album; 4 handsome Christmas Cards; Buckner’s Musical 

Chart, a complete self-instructor for the Piano or Ofgan; Fine 

of ashington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 

ld; 20 new and Popular Songs; 10 

; 9 Parlor Tableaux; 78 Good Cooking and 

receipt of Twenty- 


pa. 8 Offer 
five Ocnta i retinas BE nl 16- ; 
a tn ne Taeraryand nd Fomily sper, ‘The Fire. 


mite 


| oe 


paper, 
a, and the above valuable 

pease y mal peer pate This liberal offer is made to 
rofere our paper into new homes. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
in Gc e For $1.00 we will send five sabecriptions and 
6 mas Pac 


& H. MOORE & 00.. ow York. 


Please mention this pa 
ew York. 


St Park Place 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Subscribers :— 

Subsecribera to our Publications, when ordering a 
change in the Poet-Office Address to which they wish 
their Publications mailed, are particularly requested to 

‘give their fall former Address, together with the new 
Address, and state the Month and Year in which the 
Sabsenpuion began. Thus: 

"THe einer Pusuisaine Co. [Limited]: 


hn Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt 


Mra. J 
Co., Ky., one pabecr pion to the DELINEATOR 
with Janua . 1884, desires her address c 
ware Co., Iowa.”’ 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. rimstea), 


17100177 Regent St., London, W.3 
or 666 Broadway, New York. 


20 0 Hidden Name 10. ota, 


ezabe 
Tilestested Premi: &c, t 
CAPITOL CARD 00., Hartford, Conn. 


hanged to 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Continued). 


A SUBSCRIBER, Mt. Carmel, Mo. :—See answer 
to ‘“ Theresa L.” 


HannAH :— Make up your Henrietta cloth by 
costume No. 9495, which is illustrated in the 
November DELINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. or 35 
cents. You could trim it with the marabou, 
or finish it plainly, and wear your crape bonnet 

with it. Either a wrap or jacket could be worm 
and need not be of the costume material unless 
desired. Black beaver cloth, tricot or diagonal 
or a heavy lustreless silk may be selected, and 
black fur will be stylish for trimming. Pat- 
tern No 9545, which costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
and is illustrated in the December DELINEATOR, 
would be a handsome mode for the coat; or, 
if you prefer a wrap, get pattern No. 9299, price 
ls. or 25 cents, 


Rosy Cueeks:—For information of the kind 
you desire, read the articles entitled “To Be 
Beautiful,” which appear from time to time in 
the DELINEATOR. 


M. A. Gray:—Chuddah and fricot cloths, 
camel’s-hair and cashmere are fashionable for 
nice bluck wool dresses and are usually finished 
in tailor fasHion. You can make the fringe for 
Christmas cards by cutting off the selvedge 
of satin ribbon of the width you desire, and 
fringing the ribbon carefully. 

THERESA L: :—Loosely curled bangs are worn, 
but, if becoming, it is more fashionable to wear 
the hair off the forehead, or with only a small 


t | quantity of bang. Bustles are stylish, but hoops 
are not generally worn. Some silk handker-| arp 


chiefs, a shaving-paper case, a handkerchief- 
box, 8 wallet, or 8 cigar-case or tobacco-pouch 
—if he is a lover of the weed—would be 
appropriate. Your letter was received too late 
to be answered in the Deceraber number. 


Mrs. V. D.:—You cun use the Astrakhan on 
your beaver cloth cloak or to trim adress. It 
is very stylish this season on cloaks and cos- 
tumes. 


RoMAINE T:—Pieces of all shapes, put to- 
gether in crazy quilt fashion, produce a very 
effective result; or if you dono like this, shape | zg 
the pieces in diamonds or triangles and fit them 
together neatly. A very pretty style of pisano- 
cover is illustrated in the “ Artistic Needle- 
work” department in this DELINEATOR. Chin- 
chilla or black fur would be suitable for your 
cloak. 


Mrs. W. C. H.:—A wrap of black cloth or 
heavy silk, trimmed with black fur, would be 
exceedingly stylish and suitable for vou. Use 
pattern No. 9511, costing 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, 
and illustrated in the December DELINEATOR. 


SUBSORIBER, Charleston:—-Your material is 
too glossy to trim with crape; it would be 
best to make it up with self-trimming. 

JENNIE:—Dark green or blue would be more 
becoming to the ‘“‘little girl with dark sandy 
hair”; but if the red is very dark, she can 
wear it becomingly. Dark blue silk would be 
suitable for you, but black would be much 
nicer. 

MOLLIE SULLIVAN :—Black silk or black cash- 
mere would combine well with goods like your 
sample. Make vour costume by pattern No. 
9497, which is illustrated in the November Dr- 
LINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 


GERTRUDE R. :—The black silk would be atyl- 
ish made by costume No. 9395, costing 2s. or 
50 cents, and illustrated in the September DE- 
LINEATOR, As you wear lilac, why not have 
clusters of that flower or of purple asters, in- 
stead of roses, around the drapery? If pre- 
ferred, small pompons or chenille ornaments 
may take the place of the flowers, with good 
effect. A small bustle and a full plaited skirt 
should be worn to give the skirt a bouffant ap- 
pearance. 

Minota:—Gray trimmed with black is suit- 
able for second, but not for deep mourning. 


Letters of sympathy should all be answered. 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 


Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
stand dampness. Prices for small sizes, 
$10 and $123 medium size, $153 
large, $18 3 with straight or wavy back 
hair, Small sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $10. 

LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from §10 up. 


On yi of apy samy tee Cig aA 
goods by mati to any par or 
approval, before the rootlets paid. Send 
for circular to 

SOBRNW BENIDIN A, 


Paris Hair Store, 


See ee ee, Se 


4638 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


COLORS OF FLOWERS. 


A NEW BOOK, giving the d 
a betel te » giving Correct Colors an 


in embroidering 
Lilacs, Clover, Poppies, Fo 


pp ae sey 
Buttons, Sorrel, Violeta, San 


Smilax’ Leaves, Helictre , Strawber. 
ries, Pussie Willows. Wild Columbine, W ‘Geranium. 
Blackberry Vine, Buttercups, Golden Coreorais, Iris, 
Coleus Leaves, Nasturtiume, Hardhack, A . Flow- 
ering Almond, Morning Glory, Geranium, Russian 
Snow Flower, Love-in-the-Mist, Love-lies-Bleeding, 
oa i Coxcomb, Crocns, Cactue Fuchsia, Salvia, 
Marygo tion Pink, Cherries, Bitter Sweet, Ja: 
ponica, Wild Laure), Chicory, etc. 
containe ILLUSTRATI ONS ou 


This Book also 
CLEAR DESCRIPTIONS of the STITCHES; 
what 8 to her i what us MA TERIALS 


ace 
and STIT OHS ise ee ay lowers, 
to PRESSEMBR OIDERY- ‘how bo WASHBIL Tk 2 and 
an tlustrated chapter on fnishing FANCY shai 
Ladies os Kensington apqeaaen gts 
work, etc., find this book a 


We send “this book by mail for 35 cts. ; §& for . 


$1.00. 
EXTRA SPEOIAL OFFER! 
ais Rhys) rapa Retail sec . «© « $ 


Nee tam i 
Ln ar Retail Price, : Bo oda 1 
6 


Stam 
New Boox: Coors oF VLowmns for Embrold yi) 
Retail Price tery 
EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER :—All for $3.00, 
Address : J. F. INGALLS, Lynam, Mase. 
For full Geag een Af these Books, StaMPmne Ourt- 
ead my other advertisements 


Takes no other 

nourishment. 

Hine a rtecly 

writes a moth. 

er. Hundreds of 

: similar testimo- 
nials, as well as those trom re nate physicians 
throughout the: whole U.8., y to the worth of 
HO saa son OD FOR IN INFANTS ALIDEB. 
new was food in pion tgs or sick. 
ose Wand! 16 cts. all k sent free. 

Licks F D CO.,. oi rage hil Wis. 

t by mail on receipt of price tampe.“@8 
who will send 
To an ironies of poe paper ee will 


in stamps to 


Dum 
c fullof wonder fon = 


EREROOI, OONN. ’ 


AND WN 
WEAR 0 


SOLD» iia Yo 98 Dey St., X.Y, 


b 


in | 


eee | 
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| ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
| ( Concluded). 


| . _ Herrir:—Lace is used in abundance on even- 
REW AR D ! | ing dresses, and is sometimes arranged in 


flounces underlaid with a bright or delicate 
‘color, Skirts trimmed with deep flounces of 
|lace have only a narrow plaiting for the edge 
. finish. 


We desire to warn the public against the May Brossom:—A lady should alwaya thank 
'a gentleman for any attention received. The 


schemes of pretended canvassers, who, articles on “Good Manners,”’ which appear 

ostensibly acting as our agents, obtain | monthly in the DELINEATOR, will give all the 

money by the fictitious establishment of tecessary information. 

agencies for the sale of our goods and by| CORPELIA:—A very pretty way to cover tho 
' otis blicati ‘pot holding your artificial plant of beautiful 

taking subscriptions for our publications. | yananese chrysanthemums would be to get a 

| Within the past few months Tennessee, 


1 
| 
| 


THE DELINEATOR. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES 


Ladin’ Shar and Sirs 


gaz We have made a material reduction in 
the prices of our Shears and Scissors, to which 
we would respectfully call attention. Protected, 
ag they are, by several patents covering their 
points of excellence, and offered, as will be 
learned on examining the advertisement, at 
figures so low as to defy competition, we feel 
assured that largely increased sales will follow 
the liberal concessions we have made._gey 


piece of old-fashioned flowered silk, or a piece 
. Colorado, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Mich- 
.igan and Ohio have been visited by these 
impostors; the latest news regarding them 
coming from Nebraska, Missouri and 


Wyoming. 


| 


| The following are the names recently 
assumed by these swindlers: In Wells- 
!'ton, Leesburg and several other places in 
| Ohio it was G. H. Dawson; while in 
| Green Pine, Wyoming, Mayer was the alias 
‘employed. The name of C. Emmett was 
{used in Vermontville and Manton, Mich. ; 
{and Unionville and Port Huron, of the 
i same State, were visited by E. H. Wilson. 
| E. P. Elmer was the name assumed in New 
; London and Pomeroy, of Iowa, and in 
i Cambria and Muscoda of Wisconsin. E. W. 
Dean was the alias used at Riverton, Towa; 
and in New Carn, Milan, Plattsburgh, 
Chamois, Gilliam, Foristell, Norborne and 
Troy, all of Mo., it was F. P. Vinton. In 
Fremont, Neb., A. J. Romsdalo was the 
name given. From Delta, Col., we have 
newa of a person calling himself A. S. 
Newton. In Leadville, in the same State, 
H. J. Anderson has recently been convicted 
for swindling practices of the type described. 


For the benefit of the public, therefore, 
we deem it advisable to repeat here the offer 
made by us in the advertisement of the Dr- 
LINEATOR in this and preceding issues: 


Ce a ta i an a a 


Bi100 RHwWARD. 


We wit Pay $100 To ANY PARTY SECUR- 
ING THE ARREST ANP CONVICTION OF ANY UN- 
| AUTHORIZED PERSON, WHO, UPON REPRESENT- 
Rag HIMSELF AS OUR AGENT, OBTAINS MONEY 

FRAUDULENTLY, EITHER BY TAKING SUBSCRIP- 
| TIONS FOR OUR PUBLICATIONS OR BY THE FICTI- 
| TroUs ESTABLISHMENT OF AGENCIES FOR THE 
! SALE OF OUR GOODS. 
| 

We wish to state emphatically, that 
there is no one of our authorized represent- 
atives whoeis not at all times able to produce 
| abundant evidence of his authority to trans- 
‘act business for our house. When a request. 

for this evidence is made by people with 

whom they wish to transact business, it 
will be promptly met in a courteous and sat- 
isfactory manner. Our travelling agents are 
| all gentlemen and, with the credentials in 
, their possession, are at all times prepared to 
meet an investigation of their right to do 
business for us, at the hands of a justice of 
the peace or other duly qualified magistrate. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. :x1mitea1. 


655 Broadway, New York. 


lof brocade showing a quaint pattern and colors, 
and shirr it as shown by figure No. 3 in the 
“ Work-Table” department of this DELINEATOR. 
This will produce a rich and novel effect, and 
‘will entirely conceal the pot. 


POINTS—2 Sizes. 


: Myrt.Le :—Our skirt patterns, both full and 
| Plain, are of the width demanded by Fashion. 


| We think you had better consult a physician| wo. LENGTH. FORMERPRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 
lin regard to the trouble mentioned, and he will , 

advise you what remedy to employ. Frequently . os sie Po es ‘ Se Sen, eee ae 
what is the food of one life is the poison of an-|*~' pe ae See igs a 
other, so that it is best to find out the cause 
and the remedy from some one who understands POCKET SCISSORS—2 Sizes. 
| your system. ' 
| Pansy:—Very pretty tidies may be made of 
| zephyr worsteds crochetted in circular shape. 

| Two colors will usually be united, pule blue and 

| garnet, pink and olive, purple and lavender, and 

cream and brown, being effective combinations.| 79  exgrH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 
One intended for a table-scarf is composed of]. _— " : 

pink and garnet circles arranged alternately.| 10 44 mches,..------ $0.86...--.---- $0.65. 
The ends are tipped with chenille ornaments in 11, 4% inches, ........ 1,00..-.------ 0.75. 
the form of crescents. For less expensive dec- 

orations, lace, frinze or tassels made of the LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 
worsted may be uscd. 

TROUBLED :—Pretty little crochetted hoods 

may be made with the star stitch, the single 

crochet stitch, or with the star and shell sutch 

combined. The most stylish hoods have deep 

capes crochetted to them, and Poe oh as|NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 
comfortable as they are pretty, affording desir- . 

able warmth for the shoulders of the little 7 4 Baas pos oe a a esa aes woes 
wearer. Single zephyr or Saxony yarn may be | ¢’ 64 a iv. ge, 195........... 0.95. 
used in any color desired, the single zephyr being 6, a ee 1.60... ccc DVS: 


the best selection for hoods done with the star 
stitch. This stitch was fully described in a 
former issue of the DELINEATOR. 


Ray:—Your wrap may be made suitable for 
mourning wear by replacing the passementerte 
and fringe now constituting the trimming with 
bands of black fox fur. A cape-like collar of 
similar fur will make the garment more com- 
fortable and at the same time hide the faulty | NO. 
neck. Fora simple afternoon toilette of crape; 15, 6% inches,...._-- eee $0.95. 
cloth, choose a full walking-skirt and a Spencer|16, 73 inches,_....-- 1.50....._.... 7 
Waist, and have a black canvas belt or a belt of 21, 114 inches, erate 
dead black silk fastened under long ribbon loops 
and ends at the left side. The skirt pattern is 
No. 9537, price 1s. or 25 cents, and the waist 
pattern No. 9389, price 7d. or 15 cents. Your 
sister may retain her scal-skin coat for mourn- 
ing wear, as fur is in quite good taste. Long 
vails of fine nun’s-cloth are selected by many 
fashionable ladies for general wear, and are pin- 
ned upon the bonnet in the same manner as the 
long crape vail. They are indeed a boon when 
considering the original cost of crape vails and 


LADIES’ STRAIGHT SHEARS—8 Sizes. 


a PG |S <p 


LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 


LADIES’ BENT SHEARS—3 Sizes. 


the frequent expense of having them done over. | NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICb:- 
We appreciate your kind wishes. 25, 84 ins,....-... 3. i or $1.30. 

LIntIAN:—Plain silk braid, applied as a bind-| 26, 9 ims.,.-...... 2.00.......---.- 1.50 
ing or in straight lines, is much used on cloth, | 27, 10% ins.,...-._.- 2.25....-.-- ---- 1.70 


cashmere, camel’s-hair and all-wool costumes. 
Make your costume up by pattern No. 9558, 
which is ustrated in this DELINEATOR and costs 
ls. 6d. or 35 cents. Trim the skirt with twoor 
three knife or box plaitings. The edges of the 
front-drapery may be scolloped and bound with 
braid, or plainly underfaced and pressed and 
bordered with several rows of braid applied to 
.turn over their own seams. 


ger"On receipt of price and order, w> will send to 
any part of the world either size of Shears or Scissors 
in the above List, oy i for carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. We send out no goods C. O. D. 


The BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. ruintea,, 


555) Broadway, New York. 
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LEBOUTILLIER BROS,, 


Broadway and 14th Street, N. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN IN 


| Black Silks. 


175 pieces 22-inch Lyons Satin Finish 
| Gros Grain Dress Silks at 


«$1.50 PER YARD. 


} 

| 

t 

| Remarkable for weight and appearance, 

| and purchased by us at about fifty cents on the dollar, 
from a large importer retiring from the silk business. 


CLOAKING PLUSHES. 


$2-inch Mohair Plushes, 
$5.00 to $1 5.00 per yard. 


52-inch Silk Plushes, 
| $10.00 to $22.50 per yard. 


The largest assortment of fine goods ever offered 
| and at the lowest prices. 


Persons desiring Samples should send 
3-. Stamp for postage. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Broadway and 14th Street, N, Y. 


STAMPING OUTFIT. 


For Kensineron, OUTLINE AND RisB- 
BON EMBROIDERY, BRAIDING, etc. 

With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping and Stamping for others. 

Our eo Outfit contains 35 STamPprna 
Patrerns, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, 
Wild Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Half 
Wreath of Roses for Pillow-Shams, Strips 


ing Pattern, Cherries, Butterflies, Grase- 
%} hopper, Mouse, Kitten, Frog, Anchor, 
& Star, etc. Price-List of Floss, Crewels, 
Silk, Chenille, Felt.etc. dl Instructions for Stamp- 
and Working, Box of wes tye Powder, Dis- 
triouting Pad, Instructions for Indelible Stamping. 
Book containing over 1300 Dlustrations 
and choice designs for all kinds of Embroidery. 
this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 
ATTERNS.— nee ae eer (26 
; Sheaf Wheat, 15c.; Cluster o raw- 
10c.; Tease, 15c.; Calla Lily, 15c.; 
15.5 Lilies, 15c.; Outline Design, 10c.; 
Rod 


i 


4 


and Asters. 15c.; Sprig of Sumach, 15¢. 
t—We will send all these Extra Stamping Pat- 


Outfit for $5 
: Je 


Send Six Cents for postage; and re- 
ceivefree, a costly box of goods which 
j will help all, of either sex, to more 
money ght away than anything else 
in this world. Large profits await the workers sure. 
At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


BRIGGS’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


TTERNS for Kensington and Outline Pmbroid- 
ery, Kensington. Painting, Braiding Patterns, Al- 
! etc. A warm iron pa-sed over the back of 
transfers it to the materia). We have over 
’ 


i 


ine 
f 


> 


of these 


Price List and Sample Pattern for 6c. Complete 


Sor Fianna Skirts, Scollops, Vines, Braia- | 


5 
. INGALLS, Lynn, Maas. | 


| 
| 


tterns, and fill orders by mail. | 


) Catalogue, 196-page cloth bound book, containing over 
400 | 


; price, 25c 


| - Address ‘J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
: 

with our Artixtic Patterns, for em- 

transferred and can 


j * 
4 LADIES broidery; easil 
— be weed fifty times over. 


|| 23Eh 2 Patterns, with material, etc., 60 cts, post- 
paid. PAT TEN PUB. CO., 38 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


FANCY 


| LADIES’ MANUAL OF wons. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. This is the large book 
| 500 that has been advertised so much. Price, 
We send our Lapres’ Book oF 
rée with each Manual. 


PIECES FOR PATCHWORK. 


SIL . "5 Pieces, nearly al) different of elegant 


iike and Velvets—makes a full yard. Sent, 
paid, for $1, The best assorted one 


dollar t up. : 
e a set of 35 Patterns for ornamenting the 
consisting of Birds, Buttorflies, Beetles, Spi- 


webs. Fans, Kate Greenaway Figures, etc. 
ean be instantly stamped ag the silk and then 
ibroidered or painted. 


, em o Price for the set, 
fortransferring, ‘Octs. All the above, 
J. L. Patten, 38 W. 14thSt.,N-Y. 


pee, Soe 


Do Your Own STAMPING | 


Outfit of | 


THE DELINEATOR. 


EYSTONE & PELOUBET ORGANS 
at $39, $65. &c. AMEE RICAN PIANOS, 
$196, : . Warranted. ‘Instruments and firm 
reliable.” Pror. BuLiine, N. Y. Music Cons’y. 
Send or call on 
Dickinson & Co., 48 University Place, N.Y. 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL 


Report oF Boys. Fashion 


COMPRISES 
A CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE, 


(Size, 19224 inches,) 


with a book containing descriptions of all the 


LATEST STYLES FOR Boys’ CLOTHES, | ' 


a oe 


Single Oopies of the Boys’ Semi-Annual Report, 30c., 
or Is. 6d. 


| One Year's Subsoription for the Boys’ Report, 60c., 


or 2s. 6d. 
INVARIABLY PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Plates, forwarded from our New York Office, 

are post-paid; but charges for carriage on them, 

when forwarded by Parcels-Delivery from our 
office in London, are not prepaid. 


In making Remitiances, if possible send by Draft or 
Post- Office Money- Order. Do not risk money 
in a letter without registering it. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. rximiteas, 


171 to 177 Regent St., London, W.; 
or 555 Broadway, New York, 


es THE WILSON PATENT ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 


with thirty changes of positions, Parlor, 
Library, Invalid’s Chair, Child's Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, combining Beauty, Lightness, 
Strength, Simplicity and Comfort. Every- 
thing an exact science. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. Goods 
shipped to any address C.O.D.; send 
starop for illustrated circular ; 
quote Detingaron, N. Y, 


Address the 


WIL8ON ApsvatanLe Cram 
Mre. Co.,, 
661 Broadway, N. Y. 


"ASPLENDID BARGAIN ga 


ell Hea i Hi 
UH Hi ail 
TWO STOPS, LU tl 
TWO FULL SETS — 
OF ORGAN REEDs., 


With a Concert Organette in your parlor’ 
you can give dancing parties, and it ia 
equally appropriate for sacred music. 


Dr. STRONG’S 
EALTH CORSET 


Was constructed expressly to 
obviate the debilitating effecta of 


— 


A Se 


ns » ordinary Corsets, by relieving the 
delicate and vital female or of 
injurious pressure,thereb ding 


such perfect easeand freedom of 
action in stooping and reclining 
positions as to leave the Wearer 
‘, almost unconscious of the presence 

eds a > ofa Corset. By ita usethe 
weight of the clothes 
. is transferred to the 
Y shoulders and chest-walls, 
that were designed by nature 
a\, to bearit, giving neces relief 
\, and healthfol support. Jt has 
W\\ beautifully formed busts that 
i \ give the outlines of perfect de- 
ui)4 vVelopmentand graceful figure, 

Ask your merchant for it. 

Sample sent prepaid on receipt of $/,50 and size. 


J. G. FITZPATRICK & CO., M’F’RS, NEW YORK. 


At 


Perforated Stamping Patterns. 


OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK contains over 1300 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Hidden Name, Emboased and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page IDllustrated Premium 
and Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit 
alltorl5c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


of New and Choice Patterns for all kinds of Embroid- | 


ery; Price 15 cts. 
We send this New Sample Book /ree with each 
Stamping Outfit. Read advertisements of Outfit. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


-—* ~ VE, a ™~. 


m 2 + 
x .4is ~maga- 


j=" Persons inquiri: 


ing for goods advertis 


™»end- 


zine, will confer a favor by stating, in 


their correspondence with the advertiser, 


that they saw the advertisement in the 


DELINEATOR. 
MADE BEAUTIFUL. This 
Book teaches Kensington, Arasene and 
and other embroidery, Ribbon Work, 
etc. Also contains a chapter on Patch- 
work, and gives diagrams of several blocks, and a var- 
iety of new stitches for joining the silk. It also con- 
tains a descriptive list of several hundred patterns for 
various kinds of Pimbroidery, 


Price. post-paid, 15 Cts. Agents Wanted. Address | 
Patten Publishing Co., 38 W. 14th St., N. Y. 
E ARD 20 Hidden Name 
10c, 6 pks. Suc. (your name 
hidden by hand hold 


bouquet of flowers, &c.) &@) New Impo 
completely embonsed Chromoa with name, 
15c., 4 packs 50c. (not the cheap embossed edge 
dvertised by others for 10c.) Agents New Sam- 
Premium List 


U. 8. 


ple Book 


d , cK h e 
eI and Price List FREE with each order 


CARD 00., CENTERBROOK, OONN. 


Concert Organette ! 


> THE CHEAPEST 
> MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
it~ EVER OFFERED 


Thisis universally owned to 
be the most Coepeetes per- 

fect, and superior 
rm instrument of its kind 
ever manufactured. Not 
is its form more ar- 
tistic, and ita werks moro 
simple, but it contains 
double the number 
of reeds to be founu Ip 
any Other instrument of 
its description. It has 
a'so the unusualand most 
valuable quulity tiu.at 


IT CAN BE CHANGED 


instantly from @ high to 

alow key and back again 
at pleasure. The Concert Urgunette Is fast 

making its way Into the dr..wingrooms of our most re 
the most desirable advantage over 


\ 1 
\\\ 
— —— ee ’ - 
Ww 


68 = 


ef reese IT CAN BE PLAYED BY ANYONE 


even If totally ignorant of a single note of music, 


net Organs, that 


The Concert Organette, has two stops with two sets of the tinest and strongest Organ Reeds, 28 !n 


number. Itrivals the 
Price. only $f 2-0 
shortest 2 AOR ble, we make this 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFE 


to any person who will order it before March 


masor New Year’s Present. 
instrument 
at express offire when the Orvan- 
ette is received. Send P. O. Money 
Order or Registerd Letter to 


World 


abinet Organ jn the power, fullness and aweet melodiousness of \te tones all t rough ther 
QOeach. We have made up our mind to enormously increase our sales, and to do it 


we wil) sell this eplendid Twelve 
Dollar Concert Organette for 
' Ist, 1885. Take Advanta 

once, Th's advertisement wil] not appear again, socut it out, and remem 


ster 
the 


Only Seven Dollars 


e of thi« offer” now and send your order at 
er that it will make a Splendid Christ- 


. We send free, with each orde”, a good selection of music and guarantes eve 
erfect. We wil! send C. O. D., ifThree Dollars is sent with the order, the balance, Four Dollars can bs 


MTs, Co, 122 Nassau. 


‘New York 


Profusely illustrated. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_80 __THE DELINEATOR. _ ‘ 
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; 


FTROPOLITAN QATALOGDE OP FASHIONS, 


ee 


This Magnificent Publication is 15x19 inches in size, and con- 
tains over 60 pages of splendidly finished engravings; a full ex- 
hibit of costumes—standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed 
on its pages. It is issued in March and September of each year; 
and every subscriber receives a SUPPLEMENT, monthly, until the 
issue of the succeeding SEMI-ANNUAL. 


The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth 


' any New Styles which may become fashionable between the times 


paper, and is specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though | 


of the publication of each Volume and its Successor. 

The STANDARD EDITION of this Work, in Pamphlet Bind- 
ing, is furnished to yearly Subscribers as follows: FOR TWO 
BOOKS, (issued respectively in March and September), with Ten 
Supplementary Sheets, (issued monthly), $1.00. 

These Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to Yearly 
Subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, post-paid 
by us, Charges for Carriage or Postage, by Express or Foreign- 
Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 

The STANDARD EDITION is printed on a superior quality of 


Dressmakers will find it of the greatest assistance to them in inter- 
changing ideas with their customers. 
gas” There is alag a POPULAR EDITION, printed upon paper 
te tee ‘), receipt of 26 CENTS, a Copy of this Edition 
Wla o a , aid, to any Address in the United States or Canada. 
We have -.o Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to 
any one, on Subscriptions sent us. 


THE BUTTERICK PUSLISHING CO. irimiteai. 


J 555 pciamai New York. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


To any retail customer purchasing Patterns at our 
Office to the value of 50 Cents or more, at one time, we 
will present a Copy of the 


Metrapalitan Catalanues 


SS Oley 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by Mail $1.00 
or more for PATTERNS, we will, on receipt thereof, send 


a Copy, post-paid, free of charge. 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by mail 50 


Cents for Patterns, with 10 Cents additional to prepay 


postage on the Book, we will forward, on receipt thereof, 


a Copy of the METROPQLITAN CATALOGUE. 
A description of this Work will be found elsewhere on 


this page. 

NOTICE :—In making Remittances, if possible, 
send by Draft or Post-Office Money-Order. Do not risk 
money in the Mail without Registering. Postage-Stamps 
of One or Two Cent Denomination, sent us by mail, will 
be accepted as Cash. 


Address : 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. trimites), 


555 Broadway, New York. 


oe 


Hotes uf Ady evtiaing 
THE DELINEATOR. 


All Contracts based on Actual Circulation. 
The First Edition of this number of THE DELINEATOR was 


One Hundred and Fifty-Five Thousand Copies. 


we ee ee ee ee 


—_—-——_--—___- 
TERMS - 

Whole Page, - - - $2.00 per Thousand Copies. 
Upper Half Page, - - a5 * “ “ 
Lower Half Page, - “ 1.00 “ rT) ‘6 
Upper Quarter Page, - - 75. “ “4 “ 
Lower Quarter Page. - 62ic, “ s ‘ 
Upper Eighth Page, -_ - 50c. “ rt “ 
Lower Eighth Page, - 35¢. sf “s rT 
Line Rate, (Agate,) - - $1.00 ‘“ month. 


The only discount we allow is Ten per Cent. on Yearly Contracts. 


aa8 Notice is hereby given that no one, except Mr. H. 1 
MontTagoMERY, of this office, is authorized to accept advertisements 
for any of our Publications. No deviation will be made from the 
regular rates, a8 above given. We pay no commissions, but deal di- 
rectly with the advertiser. 

ADDRESS: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. rimites:, 


555 Broadway, New York. 


SPECIAL VERMS. 


To any one sending us $1.00 for a Subscription to the DELINEa- 
TOR, with 10 Cents additional to prepay postage, we will forward, 


Aas a Premium, 


a Copy of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE of the current edition, until 
the same shall be exhausted. 


: 


If the current edition is exhausted at the time we receive the | 


Subscription, we will send a Copy of the succeeding number immedi- 
ately upon its publication. | 
ee 


To any retail customer purchasing Patterns at our Office to the | 
value of 50 Cents or more, at one time, we will present a Copy of the © 


BEecotropolitam Catalosiue z 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by Mail $1.00 or more for 
Patterns, we will, on receipt thereof, send a Copy, post-paid, free of 


charge. 
Or, to any retuil customer sending us by mail 50 Cents for Pat- 


terns, with 10 Cents additional to prepay postage on the Book, we will | 


forward, on receipt thereof, a Copy of the METROPOLITAN CaTALOGCE. 
————. 
On orders for Packages of Patterns, the following discounts wil! 
be allowed; but the entire amount must be ordered at one time: 


On iar eid of $3.00, we will allow a selection to the value 
of $4.00, in Patterns. On receipt of 85.00, we Megentioes e 
selection to oe value of $7.00, in Patterns. 


$10.00, we will allow a selection to the value or $15.0 Oo, sed 


Patterns. 
ae ey 

gee Publications, sent by mail from our New York Office to pert c of 
the United States or Canada, are post-paid by us; but charges for pastas ar 
riage on them, when sent by Express or Foreign-Mail pata must be a by 
the recipient. Patterns, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but Expreas 
we cannot pay. 

ADDRESS: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. inimiteai, 


555 Broadway, New York. 
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wanes Mowrety Review. 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


Metropolitan Fashions, 


—— : 
“Lapres’ MonTaLty REVIEW” is devoted especially to the 
‘ illustration and description of the newest styles in vogue for 
ladies, Misses and Children, and also contains a variety of articles con- 
erning Dress Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerie and other 
abjects connected with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a 
mage size of 114 by 164 inches. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - 60 Cents per Year. 
SINGLE COPIES, - 5 Cents. 


(Pustage prepaid by us to any Address in the United States or Canada.) 


To any one sending us 50 Cents, we will send the 
LADIES) VIONTIILY REVIEW for one year, together 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF 
25 OENTS. If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must be cot from the Agent to whom 
the Subseription has been given. Premium Patterns 
are only given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent 
directly te our Principal Office in New York, 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATFS, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


Perezons subscribing are requested to particularly specify the month with 
which they wieh the cataorintion to commence. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. :uimiteas, 


555 Broadway, New York. 


TAPE-MEASURES. 


s0 Inches Lone. 


No 25—Cotton Tapes, - - - - $0.05. 
No 125 “ “ o+ | {ieget - - $0.06. 
135  “ fee fe = - Se 
2. * © roaidens => =~” O10, 
No I—Linen “ - - - - -  §0.10, 
XN, 2 * ~ oo & &» = = BS 
mW 32 © j#-+ + F = + G04 
No. 12—Super Linen Tapes, - - - - $0.16, 
Le {irae | - $0.18, 
No, 2—SewedSatteen“ - - -  - $0.45. 
es * es « = = § $0.50. 


These Tape-Measures are made expressly for us, and are of 
wie very best quality. A Good Sewed Satteen Tape-Measure 
will last years in constant use. Any of the above will be sent 


by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
ADDRESS : 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING C0. wimtect 


555 Broadway, New York. 
| ? « 


INSTRUCTIONS 


—FOR— 


SELECTING PATTERNS. 


See that the measures ure taken correctly, and that the size 
printed on the lubel correspouds with the measure. If properly ob- 


served, the followiug ruvs will insure satisfactory results: 


To MEeasure for a Lady’s Waist, or any Garment re- 
quiring a Bust Measure to be taken: —! ut the ne-sure around 
the body, OVER the dress, close under the arms, drawing it clos«ly,—NoT Too 
TIGHT. 


- To Measure for a Lady’s Skirt or Over-Skirt:—Pnut the 
tape around the waist, over the dress. 


gee Take the Measures for Misses and LirrLe Giris’ PaTTERNS THE 
SAME AS FOR LapiEs. Jn ordering, give the ages also. 


To Measure fora Boy’s Coat or Vest:—Put the measnre 
around the body, uNDER the jacket, close under the arms, drawing it closely, 
—NOT TOO TIGHT. . 


To Measure fora Boy’s Overcoat:—Measure OvER the gar- 
ment the co.t is to be worn over. 


To Measure tor Trousers :—Put the measure around the body, 
OVER the trousers ut the waist, drawing t closely,--NoT Too TIGHT. 


To Weasure tor a Shirt:—For the size of the Neck, measure the 
exact size where the collar encircles it, allowing one inch, thus:—If the exact 
size be 14 inches. use a Pattern marked 16 inches. For the breast, measure the 
same as for a coat. 4 


ITO TIOE.—Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this 


Book, which cannot at once be procured of our Agents, will be sent 


by us, post-paid, on receipt of price, to any part of the World. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (rimiteai, 


555 Broadway, New York. 
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ROBBER HAND-STAMPS AND DATERS 


We are prepared to furnish Rubber Hand-Stamps and Daters, as per accom- 
= panying illustrations, at the niinee indicated.’ ita 


Gait eae 


SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 1. Price, $1.50. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads). 
(EXAMPLE.) 


The Butterick Publishing Co. (rimtea 


555 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORE. 


Rubber Dater, No. 2. Rubber Dater, No. 3. 


(With Movable 
Rubber Type for 


Price of No. 2, 
$3.50. 


Price of No. 3, 
$3.50. 


- These Stamps and Daters are made of the best Vulcanized Rubber, and 
are mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Rosewood Handles. The Inks are 
furnished in red, blue, black and indelible black; and parties ordering 
are requested to state the Number of Stamp or 
uired. The money must accompany the o 
liberal discount be allowed to any of our 


Address al] orders to 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (camitea), 


555 Broadway, New York, 


ater, and the color of Ink re- 
er, or no notice will be taken. 


Agents purchasing these goods. 


A Monthiy Magazine, 


ILLUSTRATING METROPOLITAN FASHIONS, 


«! re 


Contains representations of all the Latest Styles and Novelties in 


| Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fashions, 


I 
t with full descriptions of New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practical Articles 
iN on subjects connected with dress. , 
4 SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - - - - $1.00 per Yea | Pes 
SINGLE COPIES,- - - - - - - - = 15 Cents. 
| ———————25e—-_— Jt 
f Commencing with the issue of the DELINEATOR for July, 1882, the Subscription Poti 


$1.00 a year ‘for the Book alone, no Premium Patterns being given with the Subsrgtion But 
{ any one sending us $1.00 for a Subscription to the DELINEATOR, with 10 cents addition al to pre 
postage. we will forward, as a premium, a copy of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE of t he ct 
edition, until the same shall be exhausted. If the current edition is exhausted at the time: eh 
| the Subscription, we will send a copy of the succeeding number immediately upon its p 

) See advertisement of the Metropolitan Catalogue elsewhere in this issue. | f 
t# Parties subscribing for the DELINEATOR are requested to particularly | peci: ty 
- number with which they wish the subscription,to commence. r 


} Publications sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of the Uni . 
f! or Canada, are post-paid by us; but charges for postage or carriage on them, wh en 
D _ Express or Foreign-Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 


q We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to any one, on Subscriptions’ Be 


to any party see 


ee 


the Beret and conviction of any unauthorized person, 


—_, - 


| representing himself as our Agent, obtains money fraudulen = 
| by taking subscriptions for our Publications, or by ihe B 


| tious Establishment of Agencies for the sale of ¢ our goa 


ADDRESS: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, txrmrreni, | 


555 Broadway, New 
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Mrmr Curuae o Pom, 


This Magnificent Publication is 15x19 inches in size, and con- 
tains over 60 pages of splendidly finished engravings; a full ex- 
hibit of costumes—standard, moderate or extreme—being displuyed 
on its pages. It is issued in March and September of each year; 
and every subscriber receives a SUPPLEMENT, monthly, until the 
issue of the succeeding SEMI-ANNUAL. 


The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth 
any New Stylea which may become fashionable between the ‘times 
of the publication of each Volume and its Successor. 


The STANDARD EDITION of this Work, in Pamphlet Bind- 
ing, is furnished to yearly Subscribers as follows: FOR TWO 
BOOKS, (issued respectively in March and September), with Ten 
Supplementary Sheets, (issued monthly), $1.00. 

These Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to Yearly 
Subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, post-paid 
by us. Charges for Carriage or Postage, by Express or Foreign- 
Mail‘ Service, must be paid by the recipient. 

The STANDARD EDITION is printed on a superior quality of 
peper, and is specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though 
Dreasmakers will find it of the greatest assistance to them in inter- 
changing ideas with their customers. 


Gy” There is also a POPULAR EDITION, printed upon paper 
lighter in weight. On receipt of 25 CENTS, a Copy of this Edition 
will be sent, post-paid, to any Address in the United States or Canada. 


We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to 
any one, on Subscriptions sent us. 


TEE SOUTTERICE PUBLISHING CO. icimites:, 


7, 9 and (1 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


To any retail customer purchasing Patterns at our 
Office to the value of 50 Cents or more, at one time, we 
will present a Copy of the 


Pisiravelitan Catalague; 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by Mail $1.00 
or more for PATTERNS, we will, on receipt thereof, send 
a Copy, post-paid, free of charge 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by mail 50 


Cents for Patterns, with 10 Cents additional! to prepay 


stage on the Book, we will forward, on receipt thereof, 
a Copy of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE. 


A description of this Work will be found elsewhere on 


this page. 

WOTICE s—in making Remittances, if possible 
send by Draft or Post-Office Money-Order. Do not risk 
money in the Mail without Registering. Postage-Stamps 
of One or Two Cent Denomination, sent us by mail, will 
be accepted as Cash. 

Address: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. irimites). 


7,9 aad 11 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


Jakes al Aduectising 
THE DELINEATOR 


All Contracts based on Actual Circulation. 
The First Edition of this number of THE DELINEATOR was 


One Hundred and Fifty-five Thousand Copies. 


THRMS : 

Whole Page, - - - £$2.00 per Thousand Copies. 
Upper Half Page, - - tag “ " se 
Lower Half Page, - - 1.00 “ a4 “ 
Upper Quarter Page, - - 75c. “ ss 2 
Lower Quarter Page, - 62ic. “ ™ “ 
Upper Eighth Page, - - Soc. “ ‘ " 
Lower Eighth Page, - 35c. “ o “ 
Line Rate, (Agate, - - $1.00 “ month. 


The only discount we allow is Ten per Cent. on Yearly Contracts. 


ga” Notice is hereby given that no one, except Mr H.T 
Monteommry, of this office, is authorized to accept advertisement: 
for any of our Publications. No deviation will be made from th: 
regular rates, as above given. We pay no commissions, but deal «i 
rectly with the advertiser. 


Address: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. irimites, 


7, 9 and {i West Thirteenth St., New York 


SPECIAL VERMS. 


To any one sending us $1.00 for a Subscription to the Daim 
TOR, with 10 Oents additional to prepay postage, we will forward, 
. . wh /-!e & FPremit1xm, 

a Copy of the MgTrropPoLiran CaTALOGUE of the current edition, unt 
the same shall be exhausted. 

If the current edition is exhausted at the time we receive & 
Subscription, we will send a Copy of the succeeding number = 
ately upon its publication. 


To any retail customer Patterns at our Office to 

value of 50 Cents or more, at one time, we will present a Copy of 
MiecotropPpolitan Catalogue : 

Or, to any retail customer sending us by Mail $1.00 or more. 
Patterns, we will, on receipt thereof, send a Oopy, post-paid, freq! 
charge. 

Or, to any retail customer sending us by mail 50 Cents for § 
terns, with 10 Cents additional to pre on the Book, we 
forward, on receipt thereof, a Copy of the MzTrorpouiTan CaraLod 


ee 
On orders for Packages of Patterns, the following discounts 
be allowed; but the entire amount must be ordered at one time. 


On recetpt of $3.00, we will allow a selection to the re 
of $4.00, in Patterns. t of $5.00, we wilt alic 
sclection to the value of 97.00, in Patterns. On 
$10.00, we will atlew a tion to the value of $15.00 

Patterns. 


ey” sent by mail from our New York Office to any p 
fe ee iin oat Be Merron: Peccigt-Mall Betton manor ae : 

on Ww or ( 
mop hpalengee sent by Mail, are post-paid; Express Ct 
we 
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A NMonrTHLY MAGAZINE 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


Von XXV. No. 2.] 


FEBRUARY, 1885. 


—— ey 


Ee 15 Cents, OR PENCE. 
YEARLY, $1, on 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS. 


February usually furnishes us with the best after-thoughts of a 
waning season, and also with hints that prove more or less useful in 

, Ge months to come. Of course, the garments made up in this 
' interval between Winter and Spring are also intended for a later 
-! use, and therefore their fabrics should be intermediate in thickness 
and neutral in depth of coloring. Indeed, only in a tasteful 
medium is found real elegance for most things, and this is essentially 

\ tue of a lady’s attire. Excesses and excentricities are never 


4 *dopted by ladies who are sensitive and delicate in their tastes. 
gis y : 


‘3 


, 


, ° tat falls even with the he edge of the skirt. 


{ 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


happily combined with practicality, this quality of harmony being 
‘pecially and prominently noticeable. 

Lapis’ Costumes.— There are two novelties in costumes, which 

, ‘2 be worn for both ceremonious and ordinary occasions, their 

~ fabrics and garnitures always determining their suitability for either 

"| purpose. One fashion is especially suggestive of a short reception 

' ordancing dress, Its skirt is in the most approved shape, with front 


_ 
t 


| In this month’s issue of styles for ladies’ attire daintiness is most 


- and side gores fitted’ by short darts, and a full back-breadth that is 


- 


_ fathered across the top and may be tied back if a closely-hanging 

skirt be desired. Upon the right side-gore is a kilt-plaited panel, 
. At each side of 
Ta ee the skirt may be trimmed with ruffles, plaitings, etc., or 
tainly finished, as preferred. The front-drapery is plaited up very 


‘» hgh on the right hip, and falls in a point very nearly to the foot of 


{te skirt at the center; while its left side is folded over in a narrow 
, ‘vers, that may be decorated with short rows of passementerie, lace, 

teaid or velvet ribbon, or overlaid with embroidery, fur, feather 
~ bands, etc., etc. The back-drapery is long, falling almost to the edge 


+ of the skirt, and is much draped by deep plaits in its side edges and 


bopings at its center. It requires no trimming, so graceful is its 


; | Wrangement. The basque body is superbly adjusted by double bust 


“ " carts, under-arm and side-form seams and a center seam. 


It is 


od 


_.. Miee seams, The sleeves have a gathered fulness at their tops and 
’ ,4te elegantly fitted to the arms, and frequently their wrist finish 


4 


~ + pointed in front and short at the sides, and its back shapes a point at 


the center and in front of two handsome double box-plaits, which 
_tult from underfolded plaits below the waist-line of the middle 


ts 


_ &vords with the revers of the front-drapery. A standing collar 


"-,*itrounds the neck. For grosgrain, Ottoman, satin or Surah com- 
j ¥ined with embroidered or brocaded wool goods, or for plain wool 


zoods with silk or satin for the panel and decorations, it will be a 
.eautiful dreas for a bridesmaid or party costume for a young. lady. 


_'* The other costume is a decided novelty. Its skirt has front and 


» fide gores that are of the same shape as those of the fashionable 


—_ walking-skirt, while the back unites three full breadths that are 


pointed lower 


teeply shirred at the top and joined to the seal 
he breadths are 


ze of the basque body between the side seams. 


g? Entshed at the bottom with a deep hem, in which may be made many 


{ 
lL 


rows of stitching; while the gores may have a narrow trimming 
of plaitings, braids, velvet bands, etc. Upon the gores is a deep 
front-drapery, that is handsomely draped at the right side by plaits 
and falls undraped at the left side, where it slants forward prettily. 
The basque is quite short and round in front and at the sides, and is 
deepened becomingly by a short skirt attached in frock-coat fashion. 
It is stylish in its mode of fitting, which is effected by the fashion- 
able number of darts and seams. For cloth, flannel, drap @été, cam- 
el’s-hair, cashmere and dress goods of all seasonable kinds, this is a — 
handsome and novel fashion. 

Laptes’ Wraps.—Two charming modes for short wraps, that may 
match special toilettes or may be made more or less elegant in fabric 
and decoration to wear independently with different suits, have 
just been issued. One style has a center seam and side-back seams, 
all three of which are gracefully curved. The handsome sleeve 
stands becomingly high on the shoulders and has the mandarin 
effect at the hand. This sleeve hasa nicely shaped under-portion, and 
its lower part at the baek falls loosely over the wrap with a loop 
effect. This wrap is somewhat deeper in front than at the back, and 
is altogether graceful in shape and easy to put on and take off. Its 
pattern is intended for every abet of cloaking, heavy or light; a 
lining providing the necessary warmth if light-textured goods be sel- 
ected. For woolen or silk brocades, damassées, plushes, velvets, 
etc., etc., it is most attractive. The trimmings may be fur, feather 
or plush bands, or laces, fringes, passementeries, braida, ete. The 
standing collar will usually be concealed by its decoration. 

The other wrap pattern has a deeply pointed front and is quite 
short at the back, where its skirt falls in two handsome box-plaits. 
Its mandarin sleeve is folded to form its own under-part and is gath- 
ered to stand stylishly high at the shoulders. The back fits grace- 
fully to the figure, its three seams being handsomely curved. Fur or 
feather bands, chenille fringe or galloon may border the front 
edges of the wrap and pass about the neck, concealing its standing 
collar, and may also trim the open edges of tbe sleeves. The mode 
is stylish for plain or brocaded velvets and plushes, and also for 
cloakings. Suit goods will be used for it, and may have a lining 
added to provide the desired warmth. 

Lapies’ Coats.—Of the three novel shapes for close-fitting onter- 
garments, one is long and the other two are short. The long one is 
beautifully curved to the outlines of the figure and buttons its depth 
in front. It is handsomely fitted by single bust and under-arm 
darts, side-back gores and a curving center seam. Its center-back 
portions are short, and its side-back gores are widened to provide 
the entire back-skirt; the extended portions being looped and 
secured at the top to fall in organ plaits that are held in position 
all the way down by under-tapes tacked to thein at intervals. An 
ornament of passementerie, fur or ribbon may surmount these folds 
whenever desired. The collar is high and is rolled becomingly. 
In the front are inserted pockets. Altogether, the coat answers to 
the tasteful as well as needful requirements of a top-garment, 
whether cloths that are plain, rough or plaided, or velvets or plushes, 
be chosen for it. It may be lined or not, according to the thickness 


yl Betered according to Act of Congress. in the year 1864, by THAR BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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of the material chosen for it. It needs little if any trimming, so journeys. It has a narrow sack front that buttons from the throat 


elegant is its shape. 


One of the new short coats is beautifully adjusted and has coat- 
laps below the center seam of its stylish back and coat-plaits below 


to below the waist-line and separates with a slight flare below the 
closing. The back exhibits side-form seams and a center seam that 
are graceful in their curves, the middle three seams disappearing at 


the waist-line of the side-back seams. It has a vest that is closely the top of underfolded widths that fold the back skirt in two hand- 


fitted by single bust 
darts and narrow un- 
der-arm gores. The 
vest has three-cor- 
nered lapels folded 
over on the fronts 
above the bust, and 
coat skirts joined to 
the lower edge, the 
front edges of the 
skirts flaring stylish- 
ly. Below the lapels 
the coat fronts also 
flare, and to them are 
joined narrow revers 
that are decorated 
with buttons. The 
vest closes to the 
throat, and its fitting, 
as well as the fitting 
of the coat, is very 
elegant and _ stylish. 
A standing collar 
completes the neck. 
The vest may differ 
from the coat in 
either fabric or color, 
if desired; and the 
lapel facings and 
sleeve trimming will 
usually be of the con- 
trasting goods. To 
complete suits or as 
a separate garment 
in cloth, velvet, 
plush, brocade, etce., 
etc., this will be a 
favorite pattern. 

The third coat is 
double-breasted and 
buttons its depth. 
The garment is fitted 
by bust and under- 
arm darts and center 
and side-back seams, 
and has a standing 
collar and inserted 
skirt-pockets; and 
extra widths allowed 
below the waist-line 
at its center and side- 
back seams are hand- 
somely underfolded 
in plaits. Buttons 
may decorate the 
coat sleeves at the 
wrists. For general 
wear, the edges of 
the garment will be 
plainly finished, or, 
at most, they will be 
neatly machine- 
stitched or bound 
with braid. For fancy 
or dressy coats, any 
trimming that taste 
suggests may be ap- 
plied. The outlines 
are so graceful and 
the style so appro- 
priate to an_ inter- 
mediate season that 
no ornamentation is 
at all necessary. 
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Figure No. 1.—Lap1Es’ Tomette.—This consists of Ladies’ Over-Skirt No. 9615, price 1s, 


or 25 cents; Basque No. 9627, price 1s. or 25 cents; and Skirt 
No. 8682, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 87.) 


some box-plaits. In- 
serted | skirt-pockets 
and a rolling collar 
heighten the air of 
jauntiness pervading 
the garment. Its 
edges may be bound 
or machine-stitched, 
according to taste. 
Laviges’ Basques.— 
There are four new 
basque patterns, and 
each of them has 
plaits at the back, 
yet they are not at 
all alike in appear- 
ance. They are sty|- 
ish for dress goods 
of all grades, from 
those suited to hard 
service to those de- 
voted to party cos- 
tumes. All of them 
have standing collars, 
are closed their depth, 
and have the same 
number of gracefully 
curved seams and 
darts to adjust them 
perfectly to the figure. 
One has a_ pointed 
front that is closed 
with hooks and 
eyes, and has pointed 


_Straps ornamented 


with slides or buckles 
extending from under 
the overlapping front 
edge. The back has 
short center and side- 
form seams, with a 
double box-plait laid 
underneath at the end 
of each. Sometimes 
the skirt, between the 
upEss folds of these 
plaits, will be over- 
faced with anothe 
color or fabric, witt 
artistic effect. 

The second basque 
also has a pointe¢ 
front and is fitted by 
the same style o 
darts and seams; bu 
below the short side 
form seams and cen 
ter seam the edges o 
the back are boun 
or underfaced, and | 
separate skirt-portio: 
of the same or othe 
goods is laid in tw 
double box-plaits an 
arranged under th 
tab-like parts wit 
handsome effect. Thi 
style is especiall 
charming for dresse 
of combined good 

The third basque | 
round in front and | 
particularly charmin 
to wear with ful 


Lapies’ Jacket.—The new jacket 1s equally stylish for street and round skirts or with skirts having full draperies. Its skirt at th 


house wear, and may be ornamented or plainly finished, as desired. 
In fancy fabrics, with pretty linings, or with laces, feather bands or 
other trimmings, it will be worn in the house; while in costume 
goods it may be chosen to complete handsome suits for walking 
or travelling. It will be especially elegant to wear during wedding 


back has material underfolded at the waist-line of its middle thre 
seams, causing it to fall in two double box-plaits that flare prettil 
over the tournure. It has a standing collar and finely shaped sleeve 
The sleeves may) be! abbreviated ‘or omitted_for full dress, and tt 
neck may be cut in Pompadour, heart or any fancy anes 


ec@mir 


to the wearer. When suitably garnitured, this is a handsome style 
of basque for wear at dinners, operas or balls. 


of finish will depend upon the fabric selected. Much lace and mara- 


bou in white or evenin 
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Of course, its method 
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two colors, this pattern is unusually attractive. Of cashmere, with 
velveteen, or—for the house—of cashmere with Surah, satin or 


grosgrain, it is exceedingly handsome and stylish. Gauzes, crapes, 
g colors are fashionably applied to evening 
toilettes. : 


the skirt. 
The fourth basque is round and quite short in front, and at each 


laces, etc., may be chosen for the drapery, with silken textures for 
A round waist, a basque or a bodice will accompany this 


skirt appropriately. 
of its back seams a trifle below the waist-line is folded underneath 


a wide double box-plait that im- 
parts to the broad, square skirt 
a handsome, full effect. The 
lower parts of the short side- 
backs overlie the sides of the 
full skirt, with novel and becom- 
ing results. The neatly shaped 
sleeves are slightly gathered 
across their tops, and a standing 
collar surrounds the neck. If the 
garment be chosen for full-dress, 
the sleeves and neck may be cut 
away to please the fancy, and 
any decorations that taste sug- 
ests may be added to them. 
or useful costumes a plain com- 
pletion is considered the most 
elegant. Plain and brocaded vel- 
vets and silks are especially nice 
for such basques, and all kinds 
of dress goods are also stylish. 
Lapres’ Sarrrep Waist.—The 
round waist is one of the leading 
favorites for soft-textured even- 
ing and “at-home ” dresses. For 
slight figures it is a most attract- 
ive dress-body, as it adds round- 
ness to the outline, especially if 
it be shirred, as is the latest fash- 
ion. The new waist pattern has 
a fitted lining, to which the out- 
side fabric is shirred at the neck 
and waist-line, and this arrange- 
ment has a most becoming effect. 
The sleeves are long, but they 
may be shortened to please the 
fancy. They are gathered across 
the top to stand becomingly high 
on the shoulders. A standing 
collar completes the neck, and 
may be covered by a lace ruffle 
or a full ruche to add to the 
daintiness of a full-dress toil- 
ette. A ribbon belt, with long 
loops and ends falling at the left 
side-front or at the side-back, or 
a eash gracefully arranged, im- 
parts a coquettish air to the cos- 
tume, If the waist be of trans- 
parent goods, its shirrings may 
he stayed by tapes, the lining be- 
ing omitted or cut low at the neck 
and prettily decorated at the edge. 
Lapies Watxine Sxirts.— 
Among the contributions of 
February are two new styles in 
ladies’ walking-skirts. Both of 
them are fashioned with fitted 
front and side gores, and a gath- 
ered back-breadth that may be 
tied back by under-tapes if de- 
sired. One of these skirts may 
be trimmed or not, as preferred. 
A handsome style of decoration 
may be obtained by cutting long, 
narrow gores frum its lower part 


The other skirt has a narrow side or box plaiting extending below 


its hem. On the right side is a 
deep, straight and wide panel- 
like drapery that extends to thc 
left side of the center of the 
front, and drooping over it isa 
charming full drapery that pre- 
sents a panter effect at the right 
side and descends evenly with 
the panel-like drapery at the left 
side. Just where it begins to 
deepen, and also at each back 
edge, this drapery is raised by 
shirrings; and covering the for- 
mer shirring is a handsome rev- 
ers, which joins the loose frort 
edge of the drapery and extends 
to the belt. The flaring edges 
of the draperies are held in place 
by pointed straps fastened under 
slides, buckles, bows or buttons, 
as preferred. These straps may 
be of velvet ribbon or the skirt 
fabric, as preferred. The back- 
drapery falls almost to the edge 
of the skirt, and is draped with 
a triple puff effect at the top. 
This pattern is especially elegant 
for two or more varicticrs of ma- 
terials. It is very picturesque in 
Se effect, and will be a much-favor- 
ie ee ed mode for rich silks, velvets 
and woolens. Handsome black > 
silk skirts may have the straps 
covered or edged with jet, with 
elegant effect. 
tes’ OvER-SErrt.—The ol: 
name still clings to this favorite 
part of a lady’s skirt, and yet, if 
it were called a detachable drap- 
ery, its value and convenience 
would be more readily grasped 
by the lady who likes to wear 
redingotes and other close wraps, 
but who dislikes to have her 
draperies crushed by them. The 
new over-skirt is a novelty and 
is very stylish for all sorts of tex- 
tures that will plait nicely. It 
has eight upright plaits stitched 
in its front from the belt to some 
distance below, and is draped at 
its sides by upturning plaits, the 
effect produced being charming 
and decidedly novel. Its back- 
drapery is gathered to the belt 
and is unequally caught up by 
plaite at its side edges. Its edges 
may be underfaced and stitched, 
or they may be bound, piped or 
otherwise ornamented, according 
to the fabric and its uses. Made 
of gauze or delicate-hued silk for 
sS$ $>) evening wear, with lace or che- 
sep nr reer ae nille on the front-drapery, the 
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7 : . = garment is exceedingly beautiful 
) Figure No. 2.—Lapres’ Coat.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9640, in effect. . 

one equal intervals to ee re price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 2 Lapies’ Crroutrar Nigar- 
skirt in a series of pretty tabs, REss.—A new pattern for a 
which may be lined, bound or sop Descrptoniece tee0 CS) 
piped and stitched, and then un- 


derlaid with a plaiting of the same or another fabric. 


The front- 
drapery is fitted by darts to the belt. It is deep and oval, and 


iz raised high at the sides by deep upturning plaits, which droop in 
folds that are graceful and becoming. The back-drapery is also oval, 


and both it and the front-drapery are finished to correspond with 


pretty and comfortable sleeping- 


gown, that is easy to make, is 
just issued. It is shaped in circular style, with a bias ream down the 


center of the back, and closes its depth in front with buttons and 
button-holes. It has a standing collar and easy-fitting coat sleeves. 


It may be as simply or elaborately decorated as one chooses, and 
the edge finish of the laps ut the bottom of the skirt. Itis draped 


high by deep plaits under a deep loop at the side, and is also draped 


its fabric may be cotton, flannel, cashmere, wash silk, etc. It is a 


shape that is sure to become popular for striped flannels to wear as 
at the center to the skirt. To use for two sorts of material or for 


dressing and invalid gowns, and also ‘as: bath robes. | 
Lapvrgs’ Corset—Cover.—A perfectly shaped pattern for corset-— 
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covers is just issued, It is finely fitted by double bust darts, single 
under-arm darts, side seams placed well to the back, and a curved 
center seam. It provides for a high neck and a low, round neck, 
and has nicely shaped coat sleeves that may be omitted when not 
desired. The garment may be made of cotton, linen or white pongee, 
and may be as pretty in its finish as the most dainty taste requires. 
it buttons its depth in front and is deep about the hips. 

Lapies’ Cnemist,—A new pattern for a chemise that buttons upon 
the shoulders is just 
issued, Its short 
sleeves are plain and 
nicely shaped. Nar- 
row bands are sewed 
to ita gathered neck 
and are continued 
. across the tops of the 
sleeves. These bands 
may be of insertion 
or of the goods, and 
they may be edged 
with lace, embroid- 
ery, etc. The sleeves 
will, of course, be 
decorated to corre- 
spond. The lower part 
of the garment may 
be trimmed to do ser- 
vice as an under-skirt, 
if desired. 

STOCKING Pattern. 
—A perfect pattern 
for shaping stockings 
for feet measuring 
from four to nine 
inches in length is 
just issued. It will 
be found invaluable 
to ladies whose econ- 
omical habits and ex- 
acting tastes balance 
each other, Mam- 
ma’s fine stockings 
may be cut into 
proper shape for the 
little ones by this 
pattern, and not only 
can she thus provide 
the small members 
of the family with 
hosiery that she 
would otherwise have 
to purchase for rest- 
less feet, but much 
money will be saved 
thereby. The stock- 
ing has a seam at the 
back of the leg, and 
the sole is well shaped 
to fit neatly. Fancy 
clocking may deco- 
rate the sides, or the 
linish may be plain. 
With a little care in 
making, the stockings 
cut by this pattern 
will be wholly satis- 


arm darts, side-form seams, and curved back edges that are united 
with button-holes and buttons to below the waist-line. Below the 
closing the back skirt is suitably amplified by an underfolded box- 
plait. The dress hangs with perfect elegance, whether plainly 
finished or trimmed with ruches, plaitings; ruffles, braids, centrast- 
ing bands, etc. The front-drapery is applied to the front and sides 
of the dress in a pretty curve. It presents an oval tablier effect, and 
is handsomely draped by graceful folds that droop becomingly. Its 
back-drapery, which 
is deep and full, is dis- 
i in bow fashion 
igh on the body, 
with charming re- 
sults. If the Princess 
be of plain woolen 
goods, its drapery 
may be of plaid, fig- 
ured or embroidered 
material for street 
or house wear. For 
evening use, Surah 
and woolen goods 
may be gracefully 
combined, and the 
neck may be cut 
slightly low in Pom- 
padour or other fancy 
shape. The sleeves 
may be. abbreviated 
according to taste. 
There is no style of 
misses’ costume that 
gives more satisfac- 
tion than the Prin- 
cess, nor is there one 
which is easier to 
cut or make, if the 
needlewoman has a 
proper pattern and 
follows the printed 
instructions. 

Missss’ Box-Puart- 
ED CrLoax.—A long, 
belted cloak has three 
box-plaits extending 
its depth at the front 
and back, the plaits 
being sewed in posi- 
tion to quite a dis- 
tance below _ the 
waist-line and theo 
permitted to fall free 
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beneath its center 
plait. The belt is 
buckled loosely about 
the waist, a high roll- 
ing collar imparts 4 
stylish effect to the 
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patch-pockets are ap- 
plied to the front. All 
the edges are plainly 
hemmed or faced, 
or perhaps machine- 


factory. ay ite Vim \ = stitched or braid- 
PFE AG MY E EQ ? = bound. This is 3a 

a — ; eS most attractive street- 

FASHIONS FOR —= = SS ae ee garment, and is long 
MISSES. i ae ee enough to entirely 
Fieure No. 3.—Lapies’ TotLeTte.—This consists of Ladies’ Basqne No. 9602, price 1s. or conceal the dress 

There is an ae ale 25 cents; and Skirt No. 9603, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. ve is at nn 
appropriateness in the great convenience. 
misses’ patterns that ee Terran Rough, plain, plaid, 
are issued in this num- brocaded, and mixed 


ber. Of course, these late patterns will be used for such fabrics as may 
be tastefully worn through the waning Winter and on into warmer 
weather, There are not very many new styles provided for the 
miss this month, but the lack of quantity is amply made up by the 
superiority in quality. 

Misszs’ Dress.—There is a charming new pattern for a Princess 
dress, which may be made of flannels, serges, cottons or silks in 
combination with contrasting textures or colors. For school, house 
ot street wear, it is equally charming. It has single bust and under- 


cloths and cloakings of all kinds are suited to its superb style. 

Misses’ Jacxet.—An exceedingly jaunty style of jacket, that 
may be made of suit goods, cloths, ¢ricots and all sorts of cloakings, 
is another mode that is most seasonable. Its narrow sack front 
closes diagonally and is pointed at the end of the closing. The back 
presents a coat effect and is very much shorter than the front. It 
has three handsomely curved seams, the center seam extending only 
a short distance below the waist-line to permit a stylish arrange- 
ment of coat-laps. >) Long pocket-laps,(a) high(relling collar and coat 


neck, and _ pointed 


ey 


FASHIONS FOR 


sleeves are stylish accessories of this attractive garment. Its edges 
may be underfaced, or they may be bound or ornamentally stitched. 
Mottled or plaided goods, plain or twilled cloths, velvets, plushes 
and lined suit goods are all appropriate for it. Waist-line buttons 
may be added to its side-back seams, if desired. 

Missts’ Basque.—A deep, round basque, that opens from the 
shoulders over a plaited vest, is just issued, and is a stylish novelty 
that will be welcomed by persons of good taste. It is finely fitted 
by under-arm darts, side-form seams and a center seam, the latter 
terminating at the top of coat-laps. The vest extends as far as the 
under-arm darts, and 
its plaits are stayed 
underneath. The out- 
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side seams of the 

sleeves are left open 
for several inches at 

the wrists, which are 

faced and then folded 

over to form cuffs. 

Hooks and loops or 

buttons and button- 

holes close the vest, 

and ribbon ties, plait- 

ed into the under- 

arm dart seams, are 

bowed loosely and 

gracefully at the left 

side of the front. 

The neck has a stand- A SM 

ing collar, A blue Ml a LA 

woolen basque may WA 

have a dull red Surah hy 

or cashmere vest, and in 

so also may basques i 

of dark green or gray i | 

woolen goods. Other I 

combinations of color HN 

are equally stylish, | 

and so also are unions { 

of two fabrics in the i 

same shade. | 
Misses’ WALKING H | | mh Hi | 

Sxiret.—This new TN itt WK 

skirt pattern is very 0 LA Mt i 

beautifully over- PUA ST A 

draped. Its original 

design has a deep kilt i 

flounce deeorating it, nN 

but wide bands, a al 

single knife or box SIVAN A a 

plaiting, or several AMA Me 

ruffles or plaitings are GH i ia 

equally fashionable. 

It has front and side 

gores, with hip-fit- 

tng darts in them, 

and a gathered back- 

breadth that may be 

ted back by under- 

tapes. Tie-backs are 

used very much at 

present. Upon the 

gores is a long drap- 

ery, that is fitted to 

the hips by darts. 

[t falls straight and 

loose at its right side 

edge, which is deeply = ea ee eee 

hemmed; and just in fe vot 

front ef the hem are 

made two backward- 

turning tucks. The 

left edge is draped 

high by five upturned 

plaits, and the contrast between the sides is very pretty. Its baek- 

drapery is also very long, and is double box-plaited to the belt and 

gracefully draped up at itssides. The edges of the drapery may be 

stitched, piped or a finished. Altogether, it is a stylish mode, 

and, worn with the new basque that has a plaited vest, it will com- 

plete a most attractive costume. 
Misses’ Crrcutar Nicut—Dress.—This pretty garment has a new 

and superior pattern, that will be used not only for cottons and 

fannels for sleeping-gowns, but also for striped, plaid and plain 

flannels for the sick room, and for dressing and bath robes. It is 

cut in circular shane, with a bias seam down the center of the back, 
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FiGuRE No. 4.—Lap1Es’ CostuME.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9606, price 
or 35 cents. 
(For Description see Page 89.) 


It is easy to make and may be as plain or elaborate as one desires. 
All the patterns above described for misses’ use are in eight sizes 
for misses from eight to fifteen years of age. 


FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 


What was said in commendation of the misses’ patterns is equally 
true of those for girls. They are seasonable, tasteful and without 
complication in their construction, and they are nicely suited to 
fabrics that may be 
worn during the 
Spring. 

GirLs’ CosTuMES.— 
The two dainty cos- 
tume patterns issued 
this month are both 
designed for girls 
from five to twelve 
years old, and may 
be used for one, two 
or three different col- 
ors or materials, ac- 
cording to taste or 


SSS convenience. One of 
— . 
ES them has a. skirt 

with three gores 


and a gathered back- 

breadth, that may be 

trimmed with velvet 

ribbons, braids, laces, 

ruffles, plaitings, etc., 

or plainly finished. 

Sometimes the skirt 

will be of a different 

| color or a more fanci- 

i ful fabric than the 

Hh over-dress. The over- 

y dress is in polonaise 

style, and its loose- 

fitting fronts close di- 

agonally from below 

the left shoulder to 

the waist-line, below 

which they flare sty]- 

ishly in points. The 

, left front is draped 

i) up prettily by plaits 

na at the lower part of 

BWM) |i!) the closing, and both 

BA Wet, fronts are draped with 

1, panier effect by plaits 

Hy in their back edges. 

| ai The back is fitted in 

Ha | th French style by three 
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th curved seams, and at 
the end of the middle 
seam the drapery is 
amplified by an un- 
derfolded fulness, « 
bow of ribbon being 
fastened with deco- 
rative effect at the 
end of the seam. 
The neck and wrists 
may be completed 
in harmony with the 
skirt, and bows of 
ribbon may be ar- 
ranged down — the 
closing. , 
The other new cos- 
tume pattern has an 
inserted plaited vest 
that reaches from the throat to the lower edge, the front edges of the 
fronts being invisibly fastened to the vest and ornamented with but- 
tons. The fronts are inclined somewhat to the outlines of the figure 
by a long dart under each arm, while the back is given a graceful 
clinging effect by three curved seams that disappear at the top of 
underfolded plaits. A Jersey sash of the vest goods is draped 
loosely about the figure and knotted at the left side, its ends being 
gathered and tipped with tassels or.other pendent ornaments. At 
the neck is a standing. collar, and( also-a falling one that is in sailor 
shape, will, fancifully shaped ‘ends~that joinyover the fronts. For 
soft, pret:-.yoolens combined with silks, this is a charming Koll- 
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day dress; and in practical goods it is handsome for all ordinary uses. 

Grris' Driss.—A dainty little dress pattern for prints, white 
goods, silks, flannels or cashmeres, is just issued. It has a becoming 
yoke, to which is joined the full lower part, which is shirred across 
the top at the center of the back and at each side of the closing of 
the front. Shirrings, corresponding with these shirrings, are made 
below the waist-line in the back and front, the lower shirrings 
being stayed underneath. The 
neck and wrists may be trimmed 
with ruches, ruffles, embroider- 
ies, lacca, etc., and trimming is 
also appropriate about the edge 
of the skirt. This style of dress 
is pretty for girls from three to 
nine years old, and is sure to be 
warmly received. 

Girus’ Croax.—A long cloak, 
with a double-breasted sack 
front and a half-fitted coat back 
that has a broad double bcx- 
plait laid below its center seam 
on the outside, is one of the 
attractions of February for girls 
from five to twelve years of age. 
It buttons its depth, has a deep 
cape-collar, and an ornamental 
arrangement of pointed straps 
upon its back skirt. Ties of wide 
ribbon or some contrasting goods 
have their plaited ends fastened 
beneath the upper corners of the 
plait at the back, and are bowed 
loosely at the right side of the 
front. The straps at the back 
may be made of wide braid or 
velvet ribbon, and straps of sim- 
ilar goods may be placed upon 
the wrists of the shapely sleeves 
when a plain finish is not desired. 
The clinging adjustment of the 
cloak is arranged by an under- 
arm dart that narrows the sack 
fronts becomingly, a long under- 
arm seam placed well back, and 
the center seam mentioned, For 
plain, mottled or figured mate- 
rials, the style is equally attract- 
ive; and its collar, wrist facings 
and ties may be of other goods 
or colors, if desired. 

Girts’) MorHer-HusBarpD 
Arpron.—A picturesque little 
apron, that closes at the back 
and has a square yoke to which 
is gathered a full. slip-like por- 
tion, is one of the new patterns 
for girls from two to twelve 
years old. It is without sleeves, 
and its neck and arms'-eyes may 
be decorated with ruffles of the 
material, lace or embroidery, and 
its lower edge may be plainly 
hemmed or ornamented with 
tucks, insertion, ruffles, embroid- 
ery, etc. It will be selected for 
all varieties of apron goods, and 
is both pretty and serviceable. 

Giris’ Cirou.ar Nieut—Dress. 
—This pattern is fashioned just 
like those that are published for 
ladies and misses. It is graded 
for little women from three to 
nine years old, It will be used as 
well for double gowns and flan- 
nel chamber-wraps as for night- 
gowns of cotton. It has seams 
upon the shoulders and a bias 
seam at the back, and it may be 
plain in finish or ornamented, according to desire. It buttons its 
depth, and has a standing collar and easy-fitting coat sleeves. 

Giris' Cnemisz.—A new chemise pattern, that is sleeveless and 
fincly proportioned for cottons or flannels, is planned so that it may 
have a square or round neck, as preferred. The pattern is in eight 
sizes for girls from five to twelve years old. The neck and arm's-eye 
edges may be scolloped and button-holed or more elaborately embroid- 


ered, or they may be tape-bound or faced and trimmed with lace. 
The lower edge may be simply hemmed or may be completed in pet- 


ticoat fashion. 


FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


As hitherto, girls and boys are dressed alike, as long as they are 
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FieurE No. 6.—Lapres’ Street ToILeTTR —This consists of Ladies’ 
Costume No. 9631, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents; and Cape 
No. 9532, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 89.) 


very small individuals, If any 
difference exists, it is only in the 
color or decoration, the dress of 
the girl being the more fanciful 
in these respects. This is a 
happy arrangement both for the 
comfort of small people and the 
time and money of the mother 
who has growing children. 
CHILDREN'’s CosTumMEs.—There 
are two new patterns for the cos- 
tumes of small people from two 
to six years old. One of them 
has its skirt laid in double box- 
plaits and sewed to an easy-fit- 
ting under-waist that is sleeve- 
less and buttons behind. Its 
body is a jaunty little jacket, that 
flares from the throat over a 
shorter vest sewed into its un- 
der-arm and shoulder seams. 
The lower front corners of the 
jacket and vest are rounded off 
prettily, and the vest is closed 
with button-holes and buttons. 
The back is much deeper than 
the front and has three finely 
curved seams that disappear at 
the top of underfolded box-plaits, 
the middle plait being double 
and the one at each side single. 
At each front edge of the back 
skirt is underfolded a back ward- 
turning plait, and the arrange- 
ment of the plaits imparts a hand- 
some effect to the back skirt. 
At the neck is a standing collar. 
The front edges of the jacket 
fronts hang free and may be 
plainly finished or trimmed with 
ie points of velvet, flatly ap- 
plied laces, etc., etc.; and the 
box-plaits of the skirt may be 
similarly ornamented. How- 
ever, if the garment be plainly 
finished, its attractive outline 
will be sufficient adornment. 
All varieties of dress goods, in- 
cluding flannels, cashmeres, vel-— 
vets, silks, Surahs, cloths, serges, 
etc., are adapted to the mode. 
Another new costume pattern 
has its skirt laid in single box- 
plaits and finished with a bind- 
ing at the top. Its pretty body 
is deep and round, and is laid in 
three box-plaits between two 
side-plaits at the back and front, 
the plaits being sewed to below | 
the waist-line and well pressed. 
in their folds all the way down.. 
The closing is made under the 
middle box-plait in the back, and | 
the skirt is tacked underneath to 
the body. A standing collar sur 
rounds the neck. Flat braids or 
velvet or satin ribbons may be 
placed upon the waist between 
the plaits, with their lower endg 
terminating in loops that are, 
daintily decorative. The wrista 


and standing collar may have the same finish upon them. An 
materials suitable for children’s dresses will be found attractiv 
and appropriate made up by this pattern. 

Cuitp’s Dress.—A pretty little pattern for dresses of cotton 
pongees or woolens. of light texture\is\just published for childr 


from two to six years old. Its up 


across at the : 


_t- 


and is pointe 


r part is a yoke, that is straig 
in front. To this is sewed 
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body portion, which is laid in small upright tucks at the front and 
back and fits smoothly at the sides. Upon the bottom of this is 
sewed a box-plaited skirt, the upper edge of which is finished to 
form a pretty heading. The standing collar, wrists and yoke may 
be edged with lace or Hamburg, but no ornament is essential to it, 
so attractive is its shape. Its plaited skirt is hemmed and pressed 
before the box-plaits are laid, and they are also pressed. 

Cuitp’s Jacket.—A moderately long and altogether graceful 
outer-garment for children from two to six years old is among the 
valuable publications for 
February. Its loose fronts 
are narrowed prettily by 
a dart under each arm, and 
their front edges fall apart 
from the standing collar, 
exposing a shorter vest 
that is double-pointed be- 
low the closing and sewed 
flatly underneath to the 
fronts. This vest may be 
trimmed across or only 
about ite edges with braid 
or ribbon, or it may be of 
a contrasting fabric. The 
back of the jacket has 
three shaping seams, and 
the middle seam is left 
open for a few inches at 
the bottom and the lower 
corners are rounded away 
prettily. Inserted pockets 
in the fronts, a standing 
collar and coat sleeves are 
attractive belongings of 
this little jacket. The edges 
may be faced, bound or 
machine-stitched. It is a 
pretty jacket to embroider 
or to trim with narrow fur 
or feather bands, velvet 
ribbon, etc.; and its fabrics 
may be dress goods or 
cloakings. Plushes, vel- 
vets, velveteens, cordu- 
roys, etc., will be suitable 
for it, with silk vests. 

Curtyp’s CHEMISE.—A 
little sack chemise, with 
short sleeves cut upon it, 
has a new and most con- 
venient pattern. Its neck 
is low and is finished with 
a facing, in which is run 
atape that draws the gar- 
ment as high as comfort 
demands, Its fabrics will 
be cottons, flannels and 
wash silks. The latter 
goods are recommended 
for some children by their 
physicians. This style of 
chemise may be as pret- 
tily finished as mamma 
chooses, and its lower 
edge may be completed to 
serve ag an under-petti- 
coat, The pattern is in 
six sizes for children from 
one to six years of age. 

Catip’s Sairt.—For lit- 
tle people from six months 
to six years old there is a 
new shirt that may be 
shaped with a square or 
round neck. It will be 
used for linens, cottons, flannels, gauzes and silks, and may be as 
much or as little trimmed as its maker chooses. It has no sleeves, 
but its arms’-eyes are neatly finished when they are not trimmed. 

Curep’s Nicut—~Drawers.—Although the new pattern for the 
sleeping dress of boys and girls from two to ten years old is 
called a night-drawers, it is really a most comfortable and com- 
plete garment. It is cut in one length from throat to feet in front, 
and has a center-body seam in front and inside-leg seams. At the 
back the body and drawers are separate, the top of the drawers 
being gathered and finished with a band that is fastened to the 
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FIGURE No. 6.—LapDIEs’ TOILETTE.—This consists of Ladies’ Basque No. 9608, price 
ls. or 25 cents; and Skirt No. 9609, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 90.) 
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body “on the outside with button-holes and buttons, The body 
buttons at the back. This garment prevents a restless child from 
getting wholly uncovered during sleep, and is a most convenient 
fashion. Its pattern will be used for cotton and woolen flan- 
nels for Winter wear, and for cottons, linens and wash silks for 
Summer uses, Its neck, wrists and legs may be plainly finished or 
simply, ornamented with ruffles, laces or embroideries. 

Inrants’ Morner-Hvusparp Dress.—The latest style of dress for a 
baby is in Mother-Hubbard fashion. It has a yoke that may be 
tucked uniformly or in 
clusters with insertion be- 
tween, or made of lace 
net or embroidered web- 
bing. Toit is joined along, 
slip-like portion, that is 
several times shirred across 
the top at the back and 
front: It has long sleeves, 
and the garment closes at. 
the back and may be as 
simple in its completion 
or as richly adorned as the 
good sense or the pride of 
the mother demands. It 
is a pattern that will be 
used alike for lawns, cam- 
brics and cashmeres. 

Inrants’ Surp.—A nice 
pattern, that is entirely 
simple in its shape and 
demands but little work 
to complete a dress by, is 
just published under the 
name of an infants’ slip. 
There are no seams on 
the shoulders, and tie 
long sleeves and the slip 
itself are all cut in a single 
piece. Its under-arm seams 
are properly shaped; and 
its neck is faced and has a 
a tape run in the facing te 
draw the garment as close 
to the throat as is needful. 
It is a garment that should 
be plainly finished, because 
it belongs to Baby’s earliest 
wardrobe, when he is not 
supposed to be much ex- 
hibited. It may be worn 
both as a day and night 
dress. So plain isits shape 
that but little labor will 
be required in laundering 
it, and hence a delightful 
freshness in Baby’s clothes 
will be easily secured, 
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Boys’ DoustE-BreasteD 
Overcoat.—The issue of a 
stylish new pattern for a 
boys’ long, double-breast- 
ed topcoat is most sea- 
sonable. Many lads have 
worn out such overcoats 
as were intended to carry 
them through the Winter, 
while others, by growth, 
etc., require very early 
Spring clothing. This new 
pattern is for boys from 

‘ twototen years ofage. It 
has three shapely seams behind, the center seam being terminated at, 
the top of coat-laps, which are left loose to provide freedom when its 
wearer is walking, running, etc. It has a high rolling collar, and it 
buttons to the throat. It has a breast pocket with a welt, and also 


side pockets with laps. 
_—————— 


FigurE No. 1.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


(For Illustration sec, Page 82.) 
Ficure No, 1.—This illustrates a Ladies’ ‘basque, over-skirt and 
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skirt. The skirt and over-skirt patterns are each in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. The over- 
skirt pattern, which is No, 9615 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is shown 
in plain goods, with a finish of machine-stitching, on page 97 of 
this Detingator. The skirt pattern, which is No. 8682 and costs 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is differently shown on the label of its pattern. 
The basque pattern, which is No. 9627 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is 
in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is portrayed in two views on page 95 of this 
issue, 

The material employed for the three garments in this instance is 
a fine woolen suiting of heavy weight, showing a dark blue ground 
checked in diamond pattern with fine lines of very dark red. The 
skirt is in the popular four-gored style, and is trimmed at the bottom 
with a box-plaiting of the material set on with a piping of dark blue 
velvet. 

The over-skirt is a decidedly pretty novelty, and is particularly 
becoming to slender figures. Its front-drapery is a deep, oval tablier 
that is draped very high at the sides by upward-turning plaits and 

has eight forward- 
turning plaits in the 
front at the belt, the 
latter plaits being 
stitched just in front 
of their under-folds 
for several inches be- 
low the belt; the ful- 
ness below the stitch- 
ing falling gracefully 
into the drapery. 
The back-drapery is 
draped up evenly with 
the front-drapery at 
its left side edge by a 
group of many up- 
ward-turning _ plaits, 
while at the right 
side it is draped by 
fewer and less deep 
plaits, and falls in a 
deep point that is 
drawn stylishly back- 
ward by the high 
draping of the left 
side. <A piping of 
dark blue velvet fin- 
ishes the edges of the 
drapery with stylish 
simplicity. 

The basque is a 
handsome mode, 
which is particularly 
hice to wear with 
skirts or draperies 
that are full at the 
belt. It has double 
plaits underfolded at 
the waist-line of the 
center and side-back 

seams, the plait at the 
3 center seam being a8 
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Right Side- Front View. double box-plait, and 
Lapis’ Costume. those at the side-back 

(For Deecripti as seams being overlap- 
a puomece Fane y) ping side-plaits. These 


seams, together with 
double bust darts and narrow under-arm gores, fit the basque.su- 
perbly. Button-holes and buttons close the front, and down each 
side of the closing is arranged a row of buttons, the triple lines of 
buttons being quite decorative. The basque is quite short below the 
waist-line and is uniform in outline, a piping of velvet finishing the 
lower edge handsomely. Cuffs, flaring at their back edges, are 
simulated upon the wrists of the coat-shaped sleeves. They are cut 
from the material and piped with velvet, and decorated with a row 
of buttons on the upper side in front of the opening. An officer's 
collar completes the neck, and linen cuffs and a linen choker-collar 
comprise the lingerie. 

Among the many fancy, plain, plaided and striped textures of 
which this stylish toilette can be made may be cited tricoés, cloths, 
embroidered and plain velveteens, brocaded and plain velvets, silks 
and satins, also plain and embroidered cashmeres, camel’s-hairs and 
Cheviote. Combinations are very effective in such toilettes, and 
machine-stitching, braid, passementerie, lace or any decoration pre 
ferred may be added, according to the texture employed. On black 
silks, lace or fringe may be added to the front-drapery, with rich 
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effect. For dressy wear, the sleeves may be shortened and the neck 
cut low in any preferred shape and fancifully trimmed with lace, 
chenille, bands of down, etc., as most becoming to the wearer. 

The bonnet has a plaited brim and a full crown, and is trimmed 
with satin-faced velvet ribbon. Similar ribbon is used for the ties, 
which are bowed coquettishly at one side. 
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FIGURE No. 2.—LADIES' COAT. 
(For Illustration see Page 88.) 


Figure No. 2.—This illustrates a Ladies’ coat. The pattern, 
which is No. 9640 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
ig represented in two views on page 90 of this magazine. 

A charming novelty in this coat ix the arrangement of the back 
skirt, which is caught in loops at the top and has the edges of the 
loops folded under and the fulness below tacked underneath to fall 
in corrugated folds to the bottom. The material here employed for 
the garment is a heavy 
twilled cloth with a 
furry back, making 
it sufficiently warm 
without the use of 
lining. The back is 
short, extending only 
a little distance be- 
low the waist-line; 
and upon its lower 
part is sewed the 
skirt. Over the top 
of the skirt is fastened 
a handsome cord-or- 
nament, with pen- 
dent ends drooping 
at the sides. A mid- 
dle seam in the back, 
side-back gores ex- 
tending to the foot of 
the coat and provid- 
ing the entire back 
skirt, and single un- 
der-arm and_ bust 
darts, handsomely ad- 
just the garment. 
Buttons and button- 
holes close the coat 
all the way down, and 
three rows of ma- 
chine-stitching are 
made in the bottom 
of the garment about 
an inch and a-half 
from the edge. The 
coat sleeves fit nicely 
and are finished with 
stitching to  corre- 
spond. The rolling 
collar is also finished 
with two rows of 
stitching. The coat < 
deaconde to the foot fa ide Bach Vie: 
of the costume and LADIES’ COSTUME. 
is close-fitting, and is 
particularly trim and a cal a 
modish in effect. 

Thick, warm cloths, either fancy, plain, striped or plaided, are 
stylish for such coats; and so are mateiassé cloths, heavy silks, plain 
and brocaded velvets, plushes, silks and satins. The passementerte 
ornament on the back may be the sole decoration; or, if desired, 
fur may be added about the neck, down the front and at the wrists 
of the sleeves. Sometimes the back skirt will be of material differ- 
ing from the rest of the coat, 

The felt hat has a brim facing of velvet, and is very stylishly 
trimmed with velvet and gilt quill-feathers. 
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Fiecre No. 3.—LADIES' TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustration see Page 84.) 


Fiaure No. 3.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque and skirt. The 
basque pattern, which is No. 9602 and costs ls. or 25 centa, is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differently portrayed on page 94 of this DrtinraTor. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9603)and costs Ils. 3d. or 30 cents, 
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isin nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is developed in other material, with the straps of 
selvet and differently arranged, on page 98 of this De.ineaTor. 
, The toilette is an exceptionally handsome one for combined ma- 
yrials. and is here illustrated as made of plain velvet and satin 
nerrelleux, The walking skirt is of fashionable width and is cut 
fom the merveillewx. Two narrow knife-plaitings form the foot gar- 
niture, the upper plaiting turning down over its seaming. Upon 
tie skirt, extending from the right side-back seam across to the 
left side of the front-gore, is a deep panel of velvet; and over the 
top of the panel doops the front-drapery, which is short and oval to 
alittle to the left of the panel and is then deepened to fall evenly 
with the panel at the lower edge, flaring gracefully all the way 
down, Shirrings, made nearly to the belt where the drapery be- 
ens to deepen, and also in each back edge, wrinkle the drapery 
telow the hips, the deeper portion of the drapery falling with a 
panel effect below the shirrings. To the front edge of the deeper 
prtion of the drapery is sewed a wide graduated revers, that ex- 
tds over the shirrings in the left side of the drapery to the belt. 
The revers is of vel- 
vet, and in it and the 
ier are made up- 
ee ashes, through 
which are passed the 
pointed ends of wide 
straps that are fast- 
ened underneath to 
the front edge of the 
panel and are gradu- 
ated to accord with 
the flare. Three long, 
narrow Slides are fast- 
ened over each slash, 
the effect being both 
pretty and novel. The 
back-drapery falls 
' about evenly at the 
bottom with the pan- 
els and front-drap- 
ery, and is draped 
high up with a triple 
puff effect by plaits in 
the front edges and 
pone at the cen- 
ter and at each side. 
The basque has a 
double box-plait fold- 
ed underneath at the 
waist-line of the 
center and side-back 
seams, thus rendering 
it particularly suitable 
to wear with high, 
full draperies and 
with full, round and 
plaited skirts. These 
seams, together with 
under-arm gores and 
double bust darts, 
complete the adjust- 
ment of the basque; 
and the back skirt 
falls deep and square, 
while the sides arch 
acefully and _ the 
ront is deeply point- 
1 Hooks and loops make the closing, and from under the overlap- 
mg edge extend graduated straps of the merveilleux that are passed 
rough velvet slides, the latter being fastened to the left front and 
ch ornamented with three metal slides like those on the skirt. A 
xnted 5 erosses the upper side of the wrist diagonally, its 
unted end being passed under a slide-decorated velvet strap near 
e outside seam. A standing collar of velvet completes the neck, 
id the Nngerte includes a linen standing collar and linen cuffs. 
Piain, brocaded, embroidered and figured velvets, velveteens, 
ks, ating and woolens may be fashioned into exquisitely stylish 
tettes of this kind. Very elegant costumes will have the panel 
id revers of beaded net or silk. Fyisé goods in velvets and woolens 
talso handsome in combination with plain fabrics. A single slide 
ty decorate each strap, or no ornament at all need be added. On 
ack costames the straps will frequently be covered with passe- 
eiterie or outlined with beads. If desired, the straps may be omitted 
em the basaue and a vest facing added instead; but, as they are 
wel in effect, they will generally be retained by those to whom 
ey are not unbecoming. 


Right Side-Front View. 
Laprgs’ COsTUME. 
(For Description see Page 91.) 
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FIGURE No. 4.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 85.) 


Fiaure No. 4.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9606 and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
is portrayed in a combination of plain goods and velvet on page 88 
of this DELINEATOR. 

In this instance the material is satin Rhadames of the fashionable 
mordoré shade. The skirt is in the round four-gored style, and is 
turned under narrowly at the bottom to permit of a foot trimming, 
which 1s a very narrow knife-plaiting set under the edge, except across 
the plaited panel on the left side. This panel is kilt-plaited and is 
arranged upon the left side-gore, its upper edge passing under the 
front-drapery and being sewed to the gore. Extending forward 
from the panel are three straps of wide velvet ribbon, that have 
their front ends pointed and passed through fancy silver slides. The 
front-drapery descends in a point at the center nearly to the foot of 
the skirt, and is draped very high at the right side by closely 
grouped plaits, while 
the entire left edge 
is folded over in a 
revers that extends to 
the point at the cen- 
ter. The revers ap- 
pears to be strapped 
down by pointed 
straps of velvet rib- 
bon, that pass down 
beneath the folds and 
are fastened to the 
drapery in front of 
the revers with slides 
like those on the 
skirt. The back-drap- 
ery is very deep and 
full, and is draped by 
plaits high up in the 
front edges and loop- 
ings at the center. 

The basque is point- 
ed below the closing 
and arched high at 
the sides, and has 
double plaits under- 
folded below the cen- 
ter and side-back 
seams; the plaits flar- 
ing and showing 
effectively the triple- 
pointed contour of the 
back skirt. Double 
bust darts and under- 
arm gores complete 
the fitting. Buttons 
and button-holes close 
the front, and an of- 
ficer’s collar, faced 
with velvet, upholds 
a pretty ruff of crépe 
lisse at the neck. The 
sleeves are shortened 
a little, and have deep 
cuff-facings of velvet 
that flare widely at 
the back of the wrists 
over a plaited section of the Surah. A silver clasp is fastened to 
the collar at the throat, and crépe lisse is worn in the sleevea. 

Handsome goods of all varieties are particularly stylish made up 
in this way, and combinations may be made strikingly beautiful. 
The skirt may be trimmed in any way preferred, plaitings, ruffles. 
or fur, Astrakhan or plush bands above a narrow foot-plaiting being 
exceedingly stylish. Velvets, with plain or fancy woolens, or with 
brocaded or plain satins, are rich and elegant. The panel or the 
front-drapery may be in contrast with the skirt, and the basque may 
have a shirred, plaited or plain vest. 
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Left Side- Back View. 
Lapiges’ CostTuME. 
(For Description see Page 91.) 
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FieurRE No. 5.—LADIES’ STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 886.) 
Fiaure No. 5.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume and cape. The 
costume pattern, which is No. 9631 and cosets 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, is 


in thirteen sizes for ladies, from |twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is portrayed with a different‘mode of decoration 


90 


on page 89 of this Detineator. The cape pattern, which is No. 
9532 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is pictured with fur for 
garniture upon its accompanying label. 

For outdoor wear with the cape, or for indoor wear without it, a 
costume of this description is extremely stylish this season. It is 
here made of canvas cloth of a dark mode shade, and seal-brown 
velvet is very effectively introduced for the side-skirts and the decor- 
ation. The skirt has front and side gores that are fitted by darts and 
sewed to a belt, and three full back-breadths that are deeply shirred 
at the top and joined to the pointed lower edge of the basque ; tapes, 
tacked underneath to the breadths, holding the fulness stylishly in 
place. Upon the gores is arranged a deep drapery, that flares for- 
ward sharply at its left side edge and is draped prettily at the right 
side by several deep plaits, thus causing the left lower corner to fall 
in a point, 

The body is a prettily fitted basque, with a center seam, side-back 
gores, under-arm gores and double bust darts. It is rounding in 
front and has narrow side-skirts of velvet sewed to the front and 
sides, the front edges 
flaring slightly and 
the back edges fall- 
ing loosely. A band 
of velvet passes up 
the front at each side 
of the closing, and a 
standing collar of vel- 
vet is at the neck. A 
wide band of velvet 
borders the bottom of 
the skirt and the edges 
of the drapery, and 
deep cuffs are simu- 
lated with velvet on 
the coat sleeves. But- 
ton-holes and velvet 
buttons make the 
closing. 

The cape may be 
made to extend quite 
to the waist, or may 
—as in this instance— 
be shortened slightly, 
as deemed most be- 
coming. It is lined all 
through with quilted 
brown satin, and ite 
lower edge is border- 
ed with a wide band 
of velvet, Three darts 
on each shoulder fit 
the cape neatly, and 
button-holes and vel- 
vet buttons close it 
down the front, a 
full bow of ribbon be- 
ing fastened at the 
throat. An officer’s 
collar of velvet is at 
the neck, and with 
the toilette are worn 
a linen choker-collar 
and linen cuffs, © 
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EATOR. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9609 and costs ls. 3d. or 
30 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is shown in plain material, with a different mode 
oz completion, on page 99. 

The costume is here made of striped woolen dress goods in French 
gray and dark blue, and Surah is very effectively introduced in the 
basque and garnitures. The round, four-gored skirt is shaped 
in deep tabs al the bottom, and between the flaring edges. of the 
tabs are arranged three fan-plaitings in pyramidal fashion, the 
lower plaiting being continued entirely about the skirt, passing 
under the tabs and only showing very slightly below the edges. 
The front-drapery droops very low at the center, and is drape 
very high at the sides by deep upward-turning plaits that cross 
it in drooping folds. The back-drapery-is also oval in  out- 
line and is very puffy in its draping, which is made by a group of 

laits under a deep, downward-turning plait at each side and loop- 
ings to the breadth at the center. All the edges are plainly finished. 

The basque is very superior in ita mode of fitting, which is accom- 
plished by double bust darts, narrow under-arm gores, side-back 
gores and a curving 
center seam, the cen- 
ter and side-bacl 
seams terminating : 
little below the waist. 
line. The center-back: 
fallintwo deep, point 
ed tabs upon an addet 
skirt of. Surah, ant 
the tabs are sewed a 
all their edges to thi 
skirt, which is laid i 
two broad, doubl 
box-plaits, its top be 
ing sewed to. th 
backs underneat} 
The side edges of th 
skirt join the corre 
sponding edges c 
the side-back gore: 
and the extra fulne: 
at these seams is at 
ranged in a_ back 
ward-turning plait : 
each side, impartin 
a triple-folded effec 
to the sides of th 
added skirt. A ve: 
facing of the Surs 
is on the front, au 
deep cuffs that fla: 
prettily at their bac 
edges are simulate 
with the Surah, 
row of buttons dec 
rating each sleeve b- 
tween the flarit 
edges, A standir 
collar and a ruff 
lisse complete t 
neck neatly. All t} 
edges of the basq: 
are plainly finishe 

While very han 


Bison cloths, tricots, (For Description see 92.) some for striped ay 
twilled, plain and me plaided goods, the tv 
bourette cloths, frisé patterns composi 


and novelty goods of all kinds, also cashmeres, plain and brocaded 
silks, velvets and velveteens, are all handsome for such toilettes. 
‘The breadths need not be trimmed at all, while the gores may be 
decorated with ruffles, plaitings or any preferred garniture. If 
desired, the front-drapery may be in contrast with the skirt, with 
pleasing results. 

The muff is of beaver fur, and a bow of velvet is fastened to it near 
one end. 

The hat is bound with velvet and stylishly trimmed with a plaited 
scarf of velvet, a fancy slide and handsome plumage. 


SEER coneitiememeeetnemmemeed 


Ficure No. 6.—LADIES'’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 87.) 

Fiaure No, 6.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque and skirt. The 
basque pattern, which is No. 9608 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is represented in two views on page 94 of this De.in- 


the toilette are equally well adapted to figured, brocaded and pla 
dress goods of all kinds. One deep plaiting only may show betwe. 
the tabs, cr the skirt need not be cut in tabs but may be trimm. 
with plaitings, ruffles or any preferred garniture. The edges of t: 
basque and draperies may be piped, bound, machine-stitched | 
decorated with rows of braid, passementerie, lace or fringe, as mc 
suited to the texture. Velvets, velveteens or silks, combined with br 
caded velvets, satins or silks, make handsome toilsttes of this st y- 

The hat is of felt, and is trimmed with a full scarf of velvet cauy 
with sn elaborate silver ornament at the left side, and pretty pl 
mage placed at the left side of the front. 


———_—_—_—.@——___——. 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 8&8.) 


No. 9606.—This charming costume developed in a single mater; 
with a simple but dressy, mode. of \decoration, is exhibited at Ladi, 
figure No. 4 on page 85 of the present(Dettngaror. 


FASHIONS FOR 


—_— ~ 


Cioth and velvet are united in the garment in the present instance, 
and the combination, which is one of the most fashionable of the 
geeson, is at once effective and refined. Three gores and a back- 
Sreadth are united in the formation of the skirt, the gores being 
fitted smoothly about the hips and the breadth gathered at each side 
ef the placket opening. No decoration is added to the lower edge, 
ti: upon the right side-gore is adjusted a plaited panel, which may 
te called a part of the drapery and for which a pattern is given. 
Yie plaits are quite broad and turn backward, their folds overlap- 
stag each other quite broadly at the top and flaring toward the bot- 
tua. The lower edge falls even with the bottom of the skirt, and 
the top extends nearly to the belt. Tapes, fastened to the under 
mde of the plaits, hold them in position, the front and baek edges 
being included in the corresponding side-front and side-back seams. 
Draped very high over the top of this panel by seven upward-turn- 
iz, overlapping plaits is a éablier-drapery, that deepens from the 
piaits toward the left side, which is entirely undraped and is folded 
ever in revers fashion. Darts adjust the ¢adlier at the top to the 
gape of the gores, and its left side or reversed edge is included in 
oe corresponding side-back seam for a few inches from the top, 
* le the opposite side is sewed in the opposite side-back seam to a 
Ettle below the cluster of plaits in it, This disposal causes the 
drapery to fall in a full, handsome point directly over the center of 
tte front-gore, the point reaching almost to the foot of the skirt. 
The reversed edge is faced with cloth and ornamented with pointed 
xraps of velvet, the points turning inward and the straight ends dis- 
wpearing under the fold. 
The back-drapery is very 
ep and fashionably bou/- 
af. Itis gathered across 
4> top and has two, deep, 
jownward-turning plaits . 
‘olded in each side below 
he hip. It is sewed for 
ts entire depth into the 
ide-back seams of the 
inirt, and several tackings 
re made through its cen- 
er to the skirt to perfect 
3 bouffant appearance. 
oth skirt and drapery are 
ewed to sae same belt, 
ni tapes or elastic straps 
re tactened beneath the 
ide-back seams to regu- 
ste the final adjustment 
rith fashionable closeness 
o the figure. 

The body of the cos- 
ame ig a basque of excep- 
imal elegance. Its cen- 
er and side-back seams 
eminate at the top of 
xtrs widths, which are 
arted out at their lower 
dees and underfolded to 
win two double box- 
&its on the outside in the 
shionable organ shape. 
these plaits are arranged so close to the waist-line that ample spring 
w= the bouffant drapery is obtained, and in front of them the back 
‘given a pointed effect and shortened toward the under-arm gores, 
ihich curve upward over the hips, the outline deepening again 
yward the end of the closing, where quite a pointed effect is given. 
‘wo bust darts in each side of the front perfect the means of fitting, 
td buttons and button-holes perform the closing, the right side 
eirz hemmed and the left underfaced. The outside of the standing 
Har is of velvet and the inside is of cloth, and a band of velvet 
exes down each front from the top of the shoulder seam over the 
arts to the lower edge, imparting a very ornamental and becoming 
fect. A band of velvet, beginning at the outside seam, crosses the 
eder side of each sleeve and extends along the upper side with a 
ight upward inclination, its upper end being pointed and its general 
fect quite in keeping with the superb fit of the sleeve, which is 
thered to stand high at the shoulder. The back-skirt is lined with 
be dress goods. 

The two materials may be of the same or contrasting shades, as 
teferred ; both combinations being much admired. Sometimes the 
Kirt will be of figured wool goods, and the drapery and basque of a 
kin fabric. When the brocade or figure is large, as it is in many 
{the fashionable fabrics, this disposal is much more becoming than 
¥ recent fashion of choosing the brocade for the body and drapery. 
iny style of foot trimming may be added to the skirt, but velvet 
its are fashionable when untrimmed. Braid is much used to 
«orate the wrists and draperies of woolen toilettes, and passe- 


LaDIEs’ Wrap. 
(For Description see Page 92.) 
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menteries in silk, jet, steel and garnet beads are added te richer 
fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 9606 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the cos- 
tume for a lady of medium size, will require ten yards and seven- 
eighths of material and four yards and three-eighths of con- 
trasting goods twenty-two inches wide, or five yards and a-half of 
the one and two yards and a-fourth of the other forty-eight inches 
wide, Price of pattern, ls. 6d..or 35 cents, 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 88.) 


No. 9631.—At Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 86 of this magazine, 
this costume is illustrated as made of canvas cloth and velvet, with 
cuff facings and bands of velvet for garniture. 

The fancy for simple styles for velvets and other rich, heavy 
goods has led to the development of many very distinguished modes 
suitable for such fabrics and also for less expensive materials, the 
fee here illustrated being one of the most charming introduced 

or the purpose. It is here made of checked cloth, with a plaiting 
of the goods and machine-stitching for its decoration. The skirt of 
the costume comprises three full breadths for the back, a gore for 
each side, and a gore for the front. The breadths are shirred five 
times across the top, about a quarter of an inch being allowed be- 
tween every two rows; 
and the gores are smooth- 
ly fitted by darts. The 
breadths are undraped, 
except by their own grace- 
ful fulness; but upon the 
ores is arranged a deep 
rapery, which is also con- 
formed to the proper shape 
by darts. Its lower edge, 
and also its left side edge 
nearly to the top, are dee 
ly hemmed, while its right 
side edge is raised by three 
shallow, downward-turn- 
ing plaits folded below the 
mae and is included for its 
full depth in the corre- 
a eae side seam of the 
skirt. The placket open- 
ing is finished at the left 
side, and below it the left 
edge of the drapery flares 
forward, falling in a point 
near the bottom of the 
skirt, the disposal of the 
drapery being simple but 
distingué. An underlap is 
sewed to the front edge of 
the placket, and the back 
edge is underfaced; and 
the tops of the gores and 
drapery are sewed to a 
belt, which passes about the figure and fastens at the back. Seven 
lines of stitching, arranged at intervals of a quarter of an inch, are 
made through the orepely hems with tailor-like effect, and also 
through the hem that finishes the lower edges of the skirt-breadths. 
The gores are underfaced and ornamented with a knife-plaiting of 
the goods set on to form its own heading. 

The body of the costume is especially novel in construction, but 
none the less practical on this account. The fronts proper are 
fitted by double bust darts and, including the under-arm gores, 
do not extend far below the waist-line. To the lower edge at 
each side is sewed a shallow, fitted skirt-portion, the ends of which 
flare below the closing, the latter being performed with button- 
holes and plain buttons after the right side has been hemmed 
and the left underfaced. Side-back and center portions are com- 
prised in the back, which is deepened in a point toward the end 
of the center seam; and to the lower edges of these sections is 
sewed the shirred portion of the skirt, the center of the curve 
coming directly at the end of the center seam. The fulness of the 
breadths is retained in position by three pair of tapes or three elas- 
tic straps, the latter being preferable. One pair of tapes or a strap 
is fastened to the side seams a little below the hips, another not 
very far above the lower edge, and the third midway between these 
two. The lower two sets of tapes—or the lower two straps, as the 
case may be—are tacked to the breadth at intervals, to keep the 
fulness from spreading ungracefully, the result leaving nothing to 
be desired in the way of a graceful disposal. ‘Iwo rows of stitch- 


Back View. 
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ing finish the edges of each added skirt-portion, and double lines 
are also made at the wrists of the closely fitted and shapely coat 
sleeves, The high standing collar shows a similar finish. 

A beautiful costume of this style is made of dark blue velvet, and 
the hems are blind-sewed. Another, simpler in texture, is of soft 


gray cashmere, with a cherry Surah vest-facing and collar and cuff 


decoration. Still another is cf black silk, with a border of heavy 
Escurial lace upon the unattached drapery edges and two deep 


flounces of the same trim- 
ming the skirt. Narrow 
lace is arranged in a jabot 
about the neck, and to 
outline a vest upon the 
front and simulate cuffs 
upon the sleeves, Still 
another is of dark brown 
suiting and is trimmed 
with plaid tinsel braid, a 
decoration that is very 
fashionable. 

' We have pattern No. 
9631 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the 
costume for a lady of me- 
dium size, will require ten 
yards and_ three-fourths 
of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or five yards 
and an-eighth forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. 6d. or 36 cents. 


LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 90.) 
No. 9640.—This coat is 
illustrated in another ma- 
terial, with a slight varia-~ 
tion in its mode of com- 
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plaits the top is slip-stitched to the center-backs. This arrangemé 
produces what is known as “organ-pipe” plaits, and it is especia 
stvlish and becoming in its results, as well as very practical in 

possibilities of disposing of heavy material that is not easily gai 
ered or plaited in the usual way. The plaits are stayed in th 
folds by straps of elastic or tapes tacked to them underneath. 

passementerie ornament with tasselled ends covers the attached ed 
of the skirt with pretty effect, and a row of machine-stitching ho 


Back View. 


Lapixs’ Wrap. 
(For Description see Page 93.) 


pletion, at Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 83 of this publication. 
One of the most attractive features of the mode is the arrange- 
ment of the back, the disposal of the fulness according perfectly 


with the present style of drapery. 


Cloth of a seasonable quality 


was chosen for the garment in this instance, and machine-stitching, 


Lapiges’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 98.) 


buttons and a passe- 
menterieé ornament 
constitute its finish- 
ings. The depth sug- 
gests the fashionable 
Newmarketstyle, and 
the fronts are finely 
curved and are closed 
with button-holes and 
braid buttons match- 
ing the coat material. 
In each side are a 
bust dart and an un- 
der-arm dart, and back 
of the bust dart be- 
low the hip is made a 
curved opening for a 
pocket, its edges be- 
ing machine-stitched 
and its’ ends stayed 
by triangles outlined 
with silk twist. Side- 
back seams and a 
curving center seam 
fit the back beautiful- 


‘ly to the figure, and a 


little below the waist- 
line the center-back 
portions are cut off 
straight across, and 


the side-backs are extended at their back edges to complete the 
full depth of the garment and also to supply the fulness necessary 
for the plaits, which are six in number and are arranged as fol- 
lows: e upper edge is turned in quite deeply for a finish, and 
this edge is caught together in six loops with short spaces between 
them. The edges of the loops are pushed to the inside and creased 
in bias folds, the exact length and position of which are accu- 
rately determined by perforations in the pattern. Between the 


in place the underfaci 
about the lower ed 
The sleeves are in e 
shape and are closely, t 
not uncomfortably, fitt 
tothearms. Double lir 
of stitching made close 
the wrist, and three bi 
tons at the outside sea 
ornamenteach sleeve tas’ 
fully. <A bigh rolling ¢c 
lar, with double lines 
stitching about the edg 
completes the neck. 
When material! that 

not heavy enough to p 
serve the round folds 
the plaits is chosen 
such a ceat, the back s 
will have a lining of t 
ture appropriate to p 
duce the effect pictn 
All kinds of seasona 

- cloths and coatings will 
chosen for the mode, a 
later on pongees, Sura 
mohairs, etc., will be 
favor, as the style is 
that will command adn 
ation for a long time 
come. A fancy clasp 
ribbon ties may be fa 
ened at the throat w 
good effect. 


We have pattern No. 9640 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twi 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medi 
size, 1t will require seven yards and a-fourth of material twenty-t 
inches wide, or three yards and three-eighths forty-eight incl 
wide. If goods fifty-four inches wide be chosen, then three ya 


and a-fourth will | 
suffice. Price of pat- 
tern, ls, 3d. or 30 
cents, 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For ee gi see Page 


No. 9624, — The 
elegant wrap _illus- 
trated by these en- 
gravings is made of 
silk plush, and fur 
forms the trimming. 
The fronts show a 
much-admired  out- 
line, which deepens 
from the sides to a 
decided point at the 
center; and the clos- 
ing is made with 
hooks and loops, the 
right side being hem- 
med and the left un- 
derfaced. The back 
is of even depth with 
the front at its adjoin- 
ing edges and has a 
curving center seam, 
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Lavies’ Coat. 


(For Description see Page 938., 


which terminates at the top of an extra width that is unde 
folded in a box-plait. Extensions are also allowed at correspon 
ing points on the front edges of the back, and when these 1 
underfolded the effect of two box-plaits is produced upon the ot 
side. The tops of these plaits come so close to the waist-line th 
sufficient spring for the most bouffant style of drapery is produce 
and a very fashionable effect_is obtained. Hach sleeve consists of 
single section, which is folded up in’ mandarin shape about t 


hand, its corresponding edges being united in a curved seam along 
the inside of the arm and its upper side sewed to the arm’s-eye wi 
mnough fulness to give the fashionable high effect across the top of 
be arm. A dart taken in the underfolded portion of the sleeve, 
sxtending from the arm’s-eye to the elbow, provides a very com- 
fortable adjustment. About the neck is a high standing collar, which 
s concealed by a band of fur that passes down each side of the clos- 
ey to the lower edge. Fur also borders the sleeves, but the lower 
: edge of the wrap is 
plainly finished. 
Plain and brocaded 
silks and satins, vel- 
vets and wool goods 
are made up in this 
fashion, with the most 
attractive results. 
Lace, feather bands, 
braids, etc., are suit- 
able decorations; and, 
if desired, the lower 
edge may be trimmed, 
though this is not 
necessary to the style 
of the garment. <A 
dressy wrap is of 
white lamb’s - wool 
cloth, with white che- 
nille fringe and white 
mohair braid having 


gold tinsel inter- 
woven in it for trim- 
ring. 


We have pattern 
No. 9624 in ten sizes 
for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of me- 
am size, it will require four yards and seven-eighths of material 
fenty-two inches wide, or two yards forty-eight inches wide. 

goods fifty-four inches wide be chosen, then two yards will 
fice. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


Laprges’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 94.) 
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LADIES' WRAP. — 
(For Illustrations see Page 92.) 


No. 9617.—A very stylish short wrap is here illustrated, the 
sterial employed for it being brocaded silk showing a set figure in 
nped pattern, and the 
tration consisting of 
wher bands disposed 
ot the edges. The 
mts close with hooks 
d eyes, the right side 
ing hemmed and the 
t underfaced, and are 
ep enough to extend 
ke a distance below the 
et-line, being deepest 
the end of the clos- 
‘and curving upward 
htly over thehips. The 
&k has a curving seam 
the center and shows a 
dual decrease in depth 
tard this sean). Both 
ik and front are cut out 
tween the shoulder and 
te «ams to form the 
ge dolman-like arms'- 
into which are sewed 
.xceves, The latter are 
ticularly stylish fea- 
eof the garment and 
‘each formed of two 
tions. One of these 
tions extends over the top of the arm, where it is sewed into the 
g-eye with considerable fulness; while the under portion is joined 

- other at its lower edge and also at its back edge for a short 
fance below the arm’s-eye, the joined back edges of the sleeve 
tions falling lvosely on the outside of the wrap with a loop effect. 
; adjoining edges of the two sections are also united in a seam 
he the inside of the arm, the shape at the hand suggesting the 
Rdarin style. About the neck is a straight collar, which is con- 
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LaDIEs'’ JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 94.) 
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ceated by a band of feather trimming that passes down the overlap- 
ing side of the front and about the lower edge of the garment. 
Bands of similar trimming border the sleeves. 

Large flowered or brocaded goods of any variety make up very 
effectively in this way, because there are but few seams to mar the 
design. Entirely plain goods are, however, just as well adapted to 
the mode. Feather trimming of all kinds is among the most fash- 
ionable garnitures of the season. Brocade in which the fashionable 
combination of black 
and red is developed 
may be ornamented 
with all-black feath- 
er-bands or with 
black and red. Differ- 
ent shades of brown 
are united in feather 
trimming that looks 
like short ostrich tips. 
The variety which 
very closely resem- 
bles swan’s-down in 
feeling is much liked, 
and so is the kind that 
is composed of short, 
tapering feathers that 
look as if they had 


formed the neck 
plumage of many 
birds. Fur, chenille 


fringe, passementerie, 
etc., are not, however, 
deprived of a fair 
share of Fashion's 
favor by these feath- 
ery decorations. 

We have pattern 
No. 9617 in ten sizes 
for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for 
a lady of medium size, will require four yards and three-eighths of 
material twenty-two inches wide, or two yards forty-eight inches 
wide. If goods fifty-four inches wide be chosen, then one yard and 
seven-eighths will be needed. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 94.) 


LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 92.) 


No. 9605.—In the construction of this handsome and jaunty coat 
velvet and fancy coating 
are most attractively com- 
bined, velvet facings and 
pretty buttons forming the 
only decorations. The 
fronts proper meet at the 
throat and then flare to 
disclose a vest, which is 
one of the most attractive 
features of the garment. 
There are a single bust 
dart and an under-arm 
dart in each side of the 
front, while each side of 
the vest is adjusted by a 
bust dart and an under- 
arm gore and extends but 
a little below the waist- 
line, its lower edge being 
curved upward over the 
hip and the remaining 
depth supplied by added 
skirt-portions, which are 
sloped off so as to flare 
considerably at their front 
edges. Each side of the 
vest and ite correspond- 
ing skirt-portiou are sewed 
at their back edges with the coat front to the back, and the vest is 
curved out and closed from the bust to the skirt portions with but- 
ton-holes and buttons. Above the closing wide triangular exten- 
sions are cut upon the front edges of the vest, which are faced with 
velvet and turned back in revers fashion over the coat fronts, the 
corner of each being fastened to position under a button larger than 
those employed in the closing. _ An underlap,is sewed to the left 
vest-portion above the button and button-hole closing, and the clos- 


Back View. 
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ing of the vest is continued with buttons and button-holes in a fly. 
A long, narrow ornamental revers is sewed to the edge of each coat 
front below the triangular revers and turned back, a row of the 
larger buttons apparently holding it in position. The coat front is 
tacked beneath this ornamental revers to the vest at the seam of the 
skirt portion, and the effect of the entire arrangement is much more 
attractive even than can be shown bv the engraving. Side-back 
seams and a curving center seam fit the back with an elegance pro- 
portionate to that of the front, and terminate a little below the 
waist-line. Narrow extensions are allowed below all three of these 
seams; and those below the side-back seams, after having their cor- 
responding edges joined 
together, are arranged in 
a coat-plait turning for- 
ward underneath at each 
side; while those below 
the center seam are lapped 
from the left side over the 
right in regular coat-lap 
fashion. A button is placed 
at the top of each plait, and 
u triangular ornament is 
worked with silk at the 
end of the center seam. 
The sleeves fit the arms 
veautifully and have a lit- 
tle fulness across their 
tops. Each is finished at 
the wrist with a deep, 
round cuff-facing of val 
vet having three buttons 
arranged in a line upon 
the upper side in front of 
the outside seam. A high 
standing collar gives afash- 
ionable finish to the neck. 

Any fabric contrasting tastefully with the remainder of the gar- 
ment may be chosen for the vest and facings; or, if preferred, one 
material may be used throughout, the balance of favor being, how- 
ever, given to combination effects. Such coats are made up as com- 
pletions to suits and to wear as independent wraps with any toilette. 
When designed as a portion of a special suit, the contrasting mate- 
rial will, of course, be chosen to accord with some portion of the 
dress, and a general harmony, though not necessarily a uniform 
effect, will be maintained throughout. 

We have pattern No. 9605 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. To 
make the garment for a 
lady of medium size, re- 
quires three yards and 
seven-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, 
or one yard and three- 
fourths forty-eight inches 
wide, or one yard and 
a-half fifty-four inches 
wide, each with one yard 
and three-fourths of vel- 
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vet twenty inches wide 
for the vest, side-skirt and Se 
facings. Price of pattern, Liss 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents. SS 
Sg SS 
secs lca toy bes 
LADIES’ COAT. 


(For Dluatrations see Page 98.) 
No. 9620.—This coat is 
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LaDIEs’ BasQueE. 
(For Description see Page 95.) 
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only very stylish, but well adapted to heavy fabrics and to figur 
goods that develop best in modes having but few searns introduc 
The center seam terminates a little below the waist-line at the t 
of an extra width that: is underfolded in a double box-plait; and 
corresponding points extensions are also allowed upon the adjoini 
edges of the back and fronts at the side seams, and these, after he 
ing their corresponding edges seamed together, are arranged in t 
overlapping plaits turning forward underneath. The entire arran; 
ment of the plaits is especially distingué and adapts the coat to a 
style of costume, no matter how full the drapery of the latter mr 
be. Two rows of machine-stitching hold in place the narrow und 
facing finishing the lov 
edge, and a single row 
stitching is made along ' 
edges of the pocket op 
ing in each side of © 
front, triangular orname 
being wrought in silk 
the ends. The sleeves 
in coat shape and hi 
round cuffs outlined w 
double lines of stitch 
some distance from 
lower edge, three butt 
being placed upon the 
per side of each in fr 
of the outside seam. 
high standing collar. sh« 
ing double lines of sti! 
ing about its edges, 
ishes the neck. 

Jersey cloth, flan 
lady’s-cloth, tricot, b 
cloth and suitings of 
seasonable varieties 
made up in this way 
trimmed with braid, feather-bands, passementeries, etc. A plain 
ish is, however, just as much admired by Fashion, and stout la 
should beware of adding fluffy garnitures to the lower edges of s 
or medium-depth garments, as the effect is decidedly unbecomin 
them. 

We have pattern No. 9620 in thirteen sizes for ladies f 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lad. 
medium size, it will require four yards and three-eighths of mat 
twenty-two inches wide, or two yards and a-fourth forty~ 
inches wide. If goods fifty-four inches wide be selected, then 

yards will suffice. Pri 
pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 ¢ 
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LADIES’ JACKE: 
(For Dlustrations see Pa; 


No. 9629.—Jacket 
this style are adapted 
wide diversity of fa 
and uses, and will b 
corded a place among 
ing fashions for a 
time tocome. Fancy 
was chosen for illustr 
in the present inst 
and braid forms the f 
The fronts are close 
single-breasted style 
button-holes and — 
buttons from the thre 
a little below the v 
line, and below the cl 
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stylishly close-fitting, and Front View. edges are slightly s1 
yet not too close to he Lavies’ Basque. off, the lower edges | 
worn with any variety of (ifs Dieses pliowace Pace 804 gradually shortened 


costume and with a cha- 
mois or woolen jacket 
beneath it, if additional warmth be desired. Fancy cloth show- 
ing frisé dots is employed in its construction in the present 
instance, and the finishings include machine-stitching and but- 
tons, the latter being of the braid-covered variety. The fronts of 
the garment are hemmed and lapped in narrow double-breasted 
fashion, which is heightened by the addition of a row of buttons 
upon the overlapping side parallel with those used in closing. A 
bust dart and an under-arm dart fit each side perfectly, and side 
seams placed well to the back, seams upon the shoulders and a 
curving center seam complete the process of adjustment, the arrange- 
ment of the back seams giving the back a French effect that is not 


the hips) Side-back 
and acurving center 
fit the back very becomingly, and the center seam terminates a 
below the waist-line at the top of an extra width, which, 
extensions allowed at corresponding points upon the adjoining 
of the center and side-back portions, is underfolded to forn 
box-plaits upon the outside, These plaits give a stylish spri 
the lower portion and adapt the garment to any arrangem: 
drapery in Leeping with prevailing modes. The sleeves fit the 
beautifully and have an easy fulness across their tops. EE; 
ornamented in the outline of a round cuff with a row of braid, | 
is stitched flatly at both sidea, some distance from the hand. 
collar is in the nigh rolling shape, and all its edges are com 


FASHIONS FOR 


with braid similarly applied. Braid is also stitched in the same 
manner upon the overlapping side of the front, about the lower edge 
of the garment, and upon the underlapping side below the closing. 
Curved ket-openings at the sides are correspondingly finished 
with braid, which is turned to form points at the corners. 

The braid selected for the finish of this jacket is a little more than 
half an inch wide and is of the Titan variety. Such braid sometimes 
has tinsel interwoven in it, and with this addition is much liked upon 
jacsets of brown, smoke-gray, and all shades of blue and green cloth 
o; suiting. Machine-stitching may, however, be chosen instead for a 
tinish, or the jacket may be invisibly underfaced at all its edges. 
Such jackets are often 
made of fancy flannels, 
dider-down goods, cash- 
_teres, etc., for house wear. 
When plain fabrics are 
yraosen, they are often 

.dsborately embroidered, 
,insel thread entering 
jagely into the materials 
{<r embroidering. Appli- 
qed floral designs are 
jr» liked. 

, We have pattern No. 
%§29 in thirteen sizes for 
‘slies from twenty-eight 
0 forty-six inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of 
riedium size, it will re- 
‘yiire three yards and 
t:ree-fourths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, 
cr one yard and three- 
fourths forty-eight inches 
wide. If goods fifty-four 
inches wide be selected 
tten one yard and a-half will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 
cect 


LADIES' BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 94.) 


No. 9602.—This basque forms a portion of the handsome toilette 
shown at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 84 of this Deningator, where 
kt is made of other goods and differently decorated. 

Plain suiting was chosen for the construction of the garment 
in the present instance, and velvet and fancy slides constitute the 
garnitures. The superb fit is obtained by the introduction of double 
bust darta, under-arm gores, side-back seams and a curving center 
sam, and the lower out- 
fine is cut in a high curve 
over the hip, deepened 
mia point at the center 
of the front and deepened 
til more with a square 
postilion effect at the back, 
the center and side-back 
tams terminating below 
th: waist-line at the top 
of the extra widths that 
we underfolded to fall in 
iree double box-plaits. 

Tuese plaits extend so 
war to the waist-line and 
ute so much spring that 
lb: basque may be worn : 
with any style of drapery, 
so matter how bouffant. 
The closing is invisibly 
ormed by means of © 
ks and loops, the right 
ele being hemmed and the 
eit underfaced; and to 
te right side are sewed 

inted straps of velvet, which are graduated so that the shortest 
both come at the waist-line. The ends of the straps are orna- 
mented with slides, and the straps are attached to the opposite side 
by hooks and silk loops. Each sleeve is ornamented with a strap of 
telvet, which is sewed into the inside seam and carried diagonally 
ross the upper side, its free end having a buckle attached to it 
iid then being tacked to position. A standing collar, having its out- 
ide section made of velvet and its inside section of the material, 
inishes the neck. 
preferred, the straps may be omitted from the front and the 
dosing performed in the usual manner by button-holes and buttons. 
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Lapies’ BASQUE. 
(For Description see Page 96.) 


LADIES’ BAsQuE. 
(For Description see Page 96.) 
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The present arrangement is, however, so very attractive and decora- 
tive that it will usually be preferred. The ene may be of any 
ornamental fabric; and the collar may accord with them or be like 
the basque, as preferred. All kinds of dress goods make up hand- 
somely by the pattern, and in the formation of costumes skirts cut 
by pattern No. 9603, which is illustrated on page 98 and costs Is. 3d. 
or 30 cents, will often be associated with basques of this shape. 
Hither mode may, however, be just as appropriately united with any 
other complementary fashion. 

We have pattern No. 9602 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for alady of medium 
size, will require three 
yards and _five-eighths 
of tmaterial twenty-two 
inches wide, or one yard 
and three-fourths forty- 
eight inches wide. Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


pase ot eee ee 
LADIES’ BASQUE. 


(For Dlustrations see Page 94.) 


No. 9608.—Another il- 
lustration of this basque, 
showing it made of striped 
woolen goods and lain 
Surah, may be seen by 
referring to Ladies’ figure 
No. 6 on page 87 of this 
magazine, 

In the formation of ele- 
gant costumes basques of 
this style are frequently 
associated with skirts cut 
by'pattern No. 9609, which is shown in two views on page 99 of this 
magazine and coats Is. 3d. or 30 cents. Hither mode may, however, 
be just as appropriately associated with any other in the formation of 
a toilette. Cloth having the rough bison finish was used for the gar- 
ment in the present instance, and braid, machine-stitching and but- 
tons impart a tailor-like finish, The fronts close with button-holes 
and buttons, the right side being hemmed and the left underfaced. In 
each side are two iat darts, which, with under-arm gores, side-back 
seams and a center seam, perform the fitting in a very becoming and 
stylish manner. The fronts are deeply pointed below the closing, 
and the lower edge of the basque is curved upward at the sides and 
deepened again back of the hips, the back extending considerably 
below the remainder and having a square postilion effect that is 
produced in the following 
manner: The center and 
side-back seams are ter- 
minated a little below the 
waist-line, and the center- 
back portions extend some 
distance below their ter- 
minations and form nar- 
row, pointed taba. Beneath 
these tabs is adjusted an 
added section, which is 
laid in. two double box- 
plaits. The outer edges of 
this section are sewed to 
the back edges of the side- 
backs, which also have 
extensions allowed on 
them; and the fulness at 
each side is arranged in 
a backward-turning plait 
underneath, imparting a 
triple-folded effect to the 
sides of the added section. 
The tabs are finished with 
braid put on as a piping, 
and are slip-stitched upon the upper folds of the plaits, the latter 
being caught invisibly at their tops to the under side of the basque. 
Two rows of machine-stitching, above a piping of braid, complete 
the lower edges of the basque in front of the added section. The 
sleeve is in coat shape and fits the arm closely; the outside seam 
being left open for some distance from the hand, and the lower edge. 
and also the upper edge of the opening, being piped with braid out- 
side a single row of stitching. A row of five buttons is arranged 
on the upper side of the sleeve, in/front, of, the opening. A high 
standing collar, piped with braid) and- showing one-row of stitching 
inside the piping, finishes the neck. 


Back View. 
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This basque, although preserving the plainness of the tailor finish, 
is very dressy in effect, and the fulness at the back is carried so close 
io the waist-line that the garment can be worn with any style of 
drapery. The finish of the sleeves permits of wearing linen cuffs and 
of drawing the gloves over or under, as may be preferred; but any 
other method of completion desired may be adopted, and lace rutfs 
may be sewed inside. Silks, cashmeres, poplins, etc., are as well 
adapted to the mode as cloths and other practical woolens—indeed, 
there is no material that does not develop handsomely in this fashion. 

We have pattern 
No. 9608 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make 
the garment for a 
lady of medium size, 
will require three 
yards and a-half of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide, or one 
yard and five-eighths 
forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 


Front View. for Illnstrations see Page 


LADIES’ SHIRRED WaAlIst. 
(For Description see this Page.) b te reas Aes 
trated has the some- 
what wide and very full disposal at the back below the waist-line at 
present so much admired on account of its conformance with the pre- 
vailing style of bouffant drapery and full round skirts. The center 
and side-back seams terminate a little below the waist-line, and 
below them are allowed extra widths that are underfolded in three 
double box-plaits, the side edges extending sufficiently in front of 
the plaits to underlie the lower portions of the side-backs, which 
fall free below the ends of their seams and slant off to an even 
depth with the under-arm gores. The fronts deepen slightly toward 
the center and have two bust darts in each side, which give them a 
superb shapeliness; the effect of their rounding lower outline, in 
conjunction with the postilion outline of the back, being very stylish. 
Cloth is the material employed for the garment, and the back is 
plainly finished, while the lower edges of the remaining portions, as 
well as the loose back edges of the side-backs, are completed with 
two rows of ma- .- 
chine-stitching made 
close to them. But- 
ton-holes and braid 
buttons perform the 
closing, the right side 
being hemmed and 
the left underfaced. 
The sleeves have the 
high-shouldered ad- 
justment produced by 
sewing in consider- 
able fulness across the 
tops of the arms, and 
a hem finish is simu- 
lated at the wrist of 
each by two rows 
of machine-stitching 
made a little above 
the lower edge, a line 
of buttons being add- 
ed above the stitch- 
ing upon the upper 
side in front of the 
outside seam. Double 
lines of stitching also 
finish the high stand- 
ing collar. This severity of completion is much admired and is quite 
suitable for any except dressy garments. 

Basques of this description are adapted to both house and street 
use, and will often be made up as completions to costumes intended 
for general Spring wear, a shoulder-eape of plush, fur or the dress 
goods being sufficient for the additional warmth required by occa- 
sional cold days. Braid, velvet or any becoming decoration may be 
added, but a simple finish is just as well ada to the mode. For 
wear with over-skirts shaped by pattern No. 9615, which is illus- 


THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ CHEMISE. 
(For Description see Page 97.) 
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trated on page 97 of this Detrneator and costa ls. or 25 cents, thi 
variety of basque is particularly attractive. It may, however, b 
suitably combined with any other style of drapery preferred 
whether it be of the kind that is made separate or attached to th 
skirt. 

We have pattern No. 9622 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of mediun 
size, it will require three yards and a-half of material twenty-tw: 
inches wide, or one yard and five-eighths forty-eight inches wide 
Price of pattern, ls. 
for 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For pea see Page 


No. 9627.—By re- 
ferring to Ladies’ fig- 
ure No. 1 on page 82 
of this publication, \ 
another illustration AN SSS ncnoe 
of this basque, show- : Sete 
ing it in combination NN 
with a stylish over- 
skirt and a four- 
gored skirt, may’ be 
observed. 

In the garment the 
requirements of the 
prevailing styles of 
boufant drapery for 
a good deal of spring 
below the waist-line 
are fully met, and 
this end is attained by terminating the center and side-back sear 
a little below the waist-line, allowing considerable extra wid 
below their terminations and underfolding it so as to form tv 
double box-plaits upon the outside. Under-arm gores and dout 
bust darts perfect the process of adjustment, and the lower ou 
line of the basque is uniform all the way around. Plain dre 
goods are employed for the garment in the present instance, a 
the closing is performed by means of button-holes and braid bt 
tons, the right side being hemmed and the left underfaced. T 
sleeves are superbly fitted to the arms and are sewed into the arm 
eyes with only enough fulness to insure an easy adjustment. Ea 
is ornamented with three buttons placed upon the upper side 
front of the outside seam at the wrist. A high standing coll 
finishes the neck. 

Additional depth is noticeable in the collars of many of the ne 
| basques, and the ce 
lar of this garme! 
though not exaggs 
ated, illustrates t 
\ ig fancy. Such basqu 
. hy are stylish comp 
3 +3 7 3 | 
fe $ | tions to house a 
: | street costumes, a 
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Back View. 
LADIES’ SHIRRED WalIstT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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develop well in 

kinds of suit goo 
silks, velvets, lig’ 
weight cloths, et 
Ornamentation of a 
style admired may 
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added, but a pl. 

finish is just as fa: 

4° ionable upon g 

ments intended |. 
| general use. 

| We have patte 

: No. 9627 in thirte 

sizes for ladies fr 

twenty-eight to f 

ty-six inches, b 

measure. Fora la 

of medium size, 

will require th 

yards and sleek of material twenty-two inches wide, or « 

yard and five-eighths forty-eight inches wide. Price of patte 

ls. or 25 cents, 


9634 
Back View. 
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LADIES’ SHIRRED WAIST. 
(For Diustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9616.—The style|of thiswaist particularly adapte it to salen 
ladies, without detracting from its suitability for shoes of stou 


build. The mode is here represented as made of dress goods of a 
oft texture, with lace for trimming. Each front has a cluster of 
fuur shirrings extending a little back of the closing at the neck and 
, acluster of six at the waist-line. It is arranged upon a lining that 
smoothly fitted by double bust darts, and to this lining the shirr- 
ings are permanently tacked. The center-back has corresponding 
custers of shirring at the neck and waist-line, and is also arranged 
ou a plain, fitted lining, to which the shirrings are likewise tacked. 
Side-backs curving into the arms’-eyes, assisted by the seams upon 
ue shoulders, perfect the 
it of the garment; and 
the lower edge is finished 
witha belt of the goods, 
vnch conceals the three 
wer shirrings in each 
wer group, The closing 
invisibly performed with 
tcoks and eyes. About 
_ tue neck is a standing col- 
lar, and inside it is sewed 
J aruffle of lace, which falls 
- over and conceals it. The 
_seeves are in coat shape 
and are gathered to stand 
tigh at the shoulders, lace 
‘teing arranged at the 
rists after the manner of 
turn-back cuffs. 
Lawns, mulls, vailings, 
orints, light-weight flan- 
cels and cashmeres and all 
ise many varieties of dress 
geods that are even now 
ling made up for warm 
:weather wear are adapted 
. this mode, and so are 
many heavier grades of dress goods. The pattern includes the lin- 
ings of the back and front, so that no difficulty need be feared in 
arranging the shirrings. When lawn or other thin goods are made 
up, the lining will sometimes be omitted or cut low and the 
stirrings stayed by tapes. An outside belt or a sash is worn with 
sxh waists, and full, round or draped skirts fal associated with 
em. 

We have pattern 
No. 9616 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. Fora lady 
of medium size, it 
will require two 
yards and_ seven- 
eighths of material 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or one yard and 
five-eighths thirty-six 
inches wide, or one 
yard and a-fourth 
forty-eight inches 
wide, each with five- 
eighths of a  vard 
of lining thirty-six 
inches wide for the 
fronts and back. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 


Front View, showing the Gurment 
with a Round Neck and 
without Sleeves. 
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9615 LADIES’ CUEMISE. 
Right Stile Front View. (For ai see Page 
Lapies’ OVER-SKIRT. No. 9634. — The 


construction of this 
chemise is accom- 
plished in a@ manner 
iat is much liked and quite easy of attainment, and the garment 
«a very comfortable one to wear. Muslin is the material em- 
pluyed in its making, and the back and front are each cut on a 
fold of the goods at the center. Both portions are sloped out at the 
-ideg to prepare them for the addition of the sleeves, and the upper 
-dees are scantily and separately gathered to reduce them to the 
proper size. Each sleeve is composed of two narrow sections, which 
tre slanted off toward their lower ends. The sections are sewed 
tespectively to the front and back, and then the side seams and the 


ip) 


(For Description see Page 98.) 
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Lapies’ CORSET—COVER. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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lower ends of the sleeve are joined. A narrow neck-band completes 
the top of the front, and a similar band finishes the top of the 
back, both bands being continued across the tops of the sleeve 
sections to the shoulder edges. Neither the tops of the sleeves 
nor the ends of the neck-bands are, however, sewed together, and 
the lower edge of each sleeve is likewise finished with a band, the 
ends of which are even with the shoulder edges. A button-hole is 
worked in the front end of each sleeve-band and also in the corre- 
sponding end of each neck-band, and small pearl buttons are sewed 

upon the back ends; and 
by these means an easy 
‘yet close adjustment of 
the chemise is attained. 
Narrow Hamburg edging 
borders the outer edves of 
the neck and sleeve bands, 
and also the overlapping 
shoulder edges, 

Ladies who like a short 
chemise sleeve and yet 
desire that the adjust- 
ment shall be so close 
about the arm as not to 
interfere with the smooth- 
ness of the dress sleeve 
will find this shape all that 
could be desired. It is 
adapted to linen, cambric 
or any material in vogue 
for underwear, and per- 
mits of any tasteful gar- 
nitures. Sometimes the 
neck and sleeve bands are 
of Jace or embroidered 
insertion or are hand- 
wrought. A wide hem is 
the usual finish for the lower edge, but trimming may be added if 
desired, and the depth may be increased to adapt the garment tu 
the purpose of an under-skirt. 

e have pattern No. 9634 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it will require two yards and seven-eighths of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d, or 20 


Back View, showing the Garment 
with a High Neck and Full- 
Length Sleeves. 
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LADIES’ CORSET- ~ 
COVER. E aS 

(For Dlustrations see this = > 
Page.) Sa 
No. 9607. — This = .$ 
corset-cover is cut : S 
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with a high neck and 
full-length sleeves, as 
shown by the back 
view ; and the pattern 
is provided with per- 
forations to indicate 
the low-necked out- 
line shown in the 
front view, at which 
the sleeves are omit- 
ted. Muslin is the 
material represented 
in the engravings, 
and the fronts are 
closed with button- 
holes and _ buttons 
after being turned 
under for hems. In 
each side two bust 
darts and an under- 
arm dart are taken, 
and the back has a 
curving center seam that fits it as perfectly as if it were a French 
basque and much in the same fashion, all the spring necessitated by 
the tournure being allowed below the waist-line. A narrow hem 
or an underfacing finishes the lower edge. In the front sview the 
neck is finished with a band of insertion headed by a row of edg- 
ing, and a narrow ribbon is run through the openings of the lace 
and knotted in front. The army’-eyes ere simply finished with 
edging. In the other view the neck_is overlaid inround yoke sabe 
with Kursheedt’s Standard lace tucking, and the neck is simply 
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Left Side- Back View. 
LapIES’ OVER-SEIRT. 
(For Deacription see Page 98.) 
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bordered with lace edging. The full-length coat sleeves shown in 
this view fit the arms easily and comfortably, and have cuff facings 
of the tucking bordered at the lower edge with lace edging. 

The material is usually cut out from beneath lace tucking, lace 


net, embroidery or any similar decorative fabric that may be applied . 


in the manner illustrated or in any way preferred. The corset-cover 
may be more simply or more elaborately ornamented, according to 
personal taste. It is well to remember, however, that very elabor- 
ately trimmed underwear is not noted for its durability. Darned 
net is much admired for trimming dainty corget-covers when a 
diaphanous effect is desired without cutting the garment low. The 
designs are worked so that the net may be cut into strips for insertion. 
Cambric is lighter and consequently cooler than muslin for Summer 
wear, and thin flannel is liked by many ladies for cold weather. 

We have pattern No. 9607 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, it will require one yard and seven-eighths of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 
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LADIES’ OVER-SKIRTI. 
(For Illustrations see Page 97.) 


No. 9615.—A charming illustration of this over-skirt, showing it 
developed in checked suiting, with pipings of velvet for an edge fin- 
ish, may be seen 
at Ladies’ figure 
No. 1 on page 
82 of this publi- 
cation. 

The garmeut 
ig constructed 
in a style that 
conforms satis- 
factorily to the 
fancy for loose 
yet perfectly ad- 
justed yalandie 
and is developed 
in the present in- 
stance in cloth, 
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wSs with machine- 
SS stitching for a 
S= finish. The front 
SS = is in the shape 
SS ——— ° 
SS SS of an oval tablier 
SS Ss of moderate 
S SS depth, and in 
S = 7 
S SSS each side are 
SS four upturning 
SS lai 
= plaits that cross- 


wrinkle it grace- 


fully. Two darts 

9603 are taken over 

Right Side-Front View. each hip, and 
; ; between the two 
Lavies' WALKING SKIRT. pair of darts 


eight forward- 
turning plaits of 
moderate depth 
are stitched in front of their under-folds to some distance below the 
top, their fulness then falling out into the lower part of the drapery 
with becoming effect. The back-drapery is a full breadto, which ts 
rounded off at its lower edge toward the left side. Three plaits 
turning upward are folded in the right side, and six deeper plaits are 
in the feft side quite high and draw the lower right corner in a point 
toward the center. The plaits in the back-drapery come opposite 
those in the sides of the front, and the adjoining edges are seamed 
together as far as the lower edge of the front-drapery. A placket 
opening is made at the center of the back-drapery, and gathers at 
each side of it adjust the top to the proper size. The over-skirt is 
sewed to a belt, and tapes are fastened beneath the pluits at the sides 
to regulate the closeness of the drapery to the figure. T'wo rows of 
stitching, made far enough from the margin to uphold « narrow 
underfacing, finish the loose edges. 

This pattern will be a leading favorite for cloths, cashmeres, plain 
and embroidered flannels and all kinds of softly draping fabrics, 
and braids, laces, passementeries, etc., may be added, though they are 
uot demanded by the style of the garment, the addition of even the 
simplest garnitures being entirely a matter of personal taste. Such 
uver-skirts are considered fashionable draperies for tailor-made cos- 
tumes, It may be mentioned, however, that the term “ tailor-made” 
does not now necessarily refer to a plain finished garment. 

We have pattern No. 9615 in nine sizes for ladies from tweuty 
tu thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of medium size, it 


(For Description sec this Page.) 
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will require five yards and three-eighths of material twenty-tw 
inches wide, or two yards and three-eighths forty-eight inche 
wide, Price of pattern, le. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9603.—<A_ reference to Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 84 of tli 
DELINEATOR Will disclose another view of this skirt, at which it i 
developed in velvet and satin merveilleux and stylishly trimmed. 

Such skirts are fashionably associated with basques cut by patter 
No. 9602; which is illustrated on page 94 and costs Js or 2 
cents; but either mode may be combined with any other in th 
formation of a costume. Plain suit goods and velvet are used fo 
the garment in the present instance, and a plaiting of velvet an 
fancy slides constitute the garnitures. The skirt proper or founds 
tion has the usual gores for the front and sides and a full breadt 
for the back, and the gores are fitted by darts, while the breadth | 
gathered across the top. at each side of the placket opening. Th 
drapery is permanently attached and is very effective in its dis 
posal. A section, wide enough to cover all three of the gores at th 
top, is comformed to the hips by darts, and is shaped to form a dee 
panier at the right side and a long, narrow drapery at the left sid 
The disposal is perfected by means of shirrings at the back edg 
and a shirring 
at the left side 
of the center, 
which draws the 
right side up in 
a bouffant man- 
ner and gives 
the entire drap- 
ery a softly 
wrinkled effect 
below the hips. 
From beneath 
the panier por- 
tion extends a 
long, undraped 
panel, which is 
sewed flatly up- 
on the gores at 
its top and is 
included at tts 
back edge in the 
right side-back ° 
seam, as are also 
the back edges of 
the wider drap- 
ery. The latter 
is also sewed to 
the skirt through 
the shirring at 
the left side of 
the center, and 
turning —_ back- 
ward over this 
shirring and 
aboveltisa grad- 
uated revers of the material, which sews to the front edge of t 
deeper’portion below the shirriny. Straps of velvet are sewed 
the adjoining edge of the undraped panel, and their free ends | 
pointed, shpped through slides and fastened over the revers, Thi 
straps are graduated in length to accord with the flare between | 
edges they connect, and their effect is especially attractive. 1 
back-drapery is a full breadth, which is lifted at each side by t 
clusters of downward-turning plaits laid sufficiently high to acct 
with prevailing modes. It is gathered across the top, and | 
placket opening is finished at the left side. Tackings, made throug! 
to the skirt at points designated in the pattern, complete the means 
upholding it in the triple pou/s Ulustrated ; and tapes or elastic stra 
arranged beneath the side-back seams, regulate the closeness of 
skirt to the figure. Both skirt and drapery are sewed to the sa 
belt. The foot trimming is a narrow box-plaiting of velvet 
beneath the skirt, the latter having its length decreased by a h 
that is proportioned to the visible depth of the plaiting. 

A V-shaped section of contrasting goods will often be placed uy 
the skirt beneath the straps‘of the drapery, and fringe or lace u 
border the panier portion of the drapery, the uew woolen Is 
being effective upon cashmeres, camel’s-hairs and many varieties 
wool suiting. A skirt of garnet wool goods, showing four t 
squares—two of écru and two of French blue—arranged in lar 
squares, has its)pesder portion, and ity back=drapery plainly finist 
and all the other drapery edges trimmed with wide and nart 
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Left Side-Back View. 
Lapres’ WaLKING SKIRT. 
(For Deacription see this Page.) 


FASHIONS FOR 


Titan braid, the straps being of wide braid and fastened to position 
hack of their points under buttons. Both plain and mixed cloths 
sontinue to be worn, the mixtures showing the same tasteful com- 
jxostions noticeable in the finest goods intended for gentlemen’s 
wear, The width is alway8 great, so that while these goods can- 
mit be called low-priced, they are good value for the sum charged. 

We have pattern No, 9603 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
uirty-six Inches, waist measure. To make the garment for a lady 
uf medium size, will require eleven yards and three-eighths of mate- 
ral twenty-two inches wide, or five yards and five-eighths forty- 
aght inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


_ No. 9609.—This skirt is shown as made of striped goods, with the 
maperies plainly finished and the bottom of the skirt exhibiting 
cife-plaitings of Surah between and below the tabs, at Ladies’ fig- 
ire No. 6 on page 87 of this magazine. 

' Very stylish costumes are formed by the association of this skirt 
mth basques cut by patttern No. 9608, which is shown in two views 
in page 94 of this magazine and costs ls. or 25 cents. Either mode 
my, however, be just as appropriately associated with any other 
cuplementary fashion. Cloth having the rough “bison” finish is 
employed in the 
construction of 
the skirt in the 
present instance, 
and a plaiting 
of the same, 
braid and ma- 
chine - stitching 
constitute the 
trimming. In the 
formation of the 


skirt proper 
three gores and 
a full breadth 


are united, the 
latter, of course, 
forming the back 
and being gath- 
ered across the 
top, while the 
gores are fitted 
smoothly about 
the hips by darts. 
The lower part 
is cut in turrets 
or tabs, which 
are bound with 
braid put on af- 
ter the manner 
of a piping and 
have a row of 
stitching close to 
the piping, an 
arrow-head be- 
ing worked in 
kk at the top of the opening between every two. The tabs 
% underlaid with a deep side-plaiting of the material. Upon 
® gores is adjusted a deep ¢ablier-drapery, which is conformed to 
e proper shape by darts and lifted at each side by six upturning 
sits that emphasize the oval outline of the lower edge. The 
ck-drapery is a deep, full breadth, which is cut with an oval con- 
ar at the bottom and gathered across the top. In each side a little 
Yow the hip are folded two upturning plaits, and over the folds of 
ese plaita is laid a single deep plait turning downward. Both the 
ont and back draperies are sewed at their side edges into the side- 
ik skirt seams, and both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same 
& the placket opening for the skirt and drapery being Gnished 
the: left side. A single loose loop, falling inward, is tacked at the 
ater of the back-drapery a little above the line of the plaits in the 
%3: and tapes are fastened under the side-back seams and tied 
gether to regulate the closeness of the skirt to the figure. A bind- 
gf braid finishes the loose edges of the draperies, and three rows 
‘itching are made above it. 
Aa the skirt pattern has the usual round outline about the lower 
ke, with perforations to indicate the shape of the tabs, any pre- 
rred style of finish may be adopted. Sometimes the width of the 
m is turned up underneath and the amount thus deducted is made 
)by a plaiting of proportionate depth set underneath. A plaiting 
t upon the outside is also in good taste. Several rows of braid, 
wiied flatly upon both the skirt and drapery, do not detract from 
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_ Lapres’ WaLKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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the tailor finish, When cashmere, silk, velvet, etc., are chosen for 
such garments, silk or woolen lace, passementerie or any decoration 
adapted to the goods selected may be added, Elaborate garnitures 
are not, however, in any instance necessary to the development of 
the mode. When plain and brocaded goods are associated in such a 
skirt, the entire visible portion of the skirt proper will usually be 
faced with the brocade, the effect being much better and more be- 
coming, especially when the brocade is of a larger figure, than when 
the upper portion of the toilette is made of it. 

We have pattern No, 9609 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the garment for a lady 
of medium size, will require nine yards and three-fourths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or four yards and five-eighths forty-eight 
inches wide, Price of pattern, 1s. 3d, or 30 cents, 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR NIGILT-DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 100.) 


No. 9638.—The circular style of night-dress is one that is much 
liked for its simple, comfortable shape and the slight amount of labor 
required in its making. Such a night-dress is here represented as 
made of muslin and trimmed with Kursheedt’s Standard lace tuck-- 
ing and torchon lace edging. The front edges are folded under for 
hems and closed their entire depth with button-holes and pearl but- 
tons; and the 
back has a bias 
seam at the cen- 
ter, which, with 
the seams upon 
the shoulders, 
perform the ad- 
justment; the 
garment fitting 
smoothly about 
theshouldersand 
widening sym- 
metrically to- 
ward the lower 
edge. Below the 
shoulder seams 
the arm’s-eye 
openings are cut 
and the sleeves, 
which are in the 
favorite coat 
shape, are sewed 
in. A narrow 
band or choker 
collar, which is 
cut from a cross- 
wise strip of 
tucking, finishes 
the neck, and 
upon each side 
of the front back 
of the closing is 
applied a bias 
band of lace 
tuckin about 
three inches wide when finished. Bias cuff-facings of lace tucking 
are about the sleeves, and the wrists and neck are finished with 
frills of narrow torchon lace. 

It ig a matter of individual taste whether the material be cut 
away or left beneath the lace tucking or any other variety of open- 
work that may be used as a decoration. Hamburg or lace net 
may be applied in yoke shape upon the upper portion, or the lace 
tucking may be carried in this outline back of the closing upon the 
front and arranged in a corresponding shape upon the back if de- 
sired. For frequent wear, however, simpler arrangements of deco- 
ration will be found more practical. Linen, lawn, cambric, percale, 
woolen and cotton flannel, and all materials in vogue for such gar- 
ments make up satisfactorily in this way. The hem that usuallv 
finishes the lower edge must be allowed for in cutting the garment 
out, as no allowance for it is made in the pattern. 

We have pattern No. 9638 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it will require three yards and seven-eighths of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
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LaDiEs’ WALKING SK1RT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


STOCKING PATTERN. 
(For Hlustration see Page 100.) 
No. 9626.—A practical an'l perfect pattern for shaping stockings 
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400 


is here illustrated. Stockinet was the material seleeted for construc- 
Each stocking comprises two sections, of 


tion in this instance. 
which the = smaller 
one forms the sole, 
its tip and also the 
tip of the larger sec- 
tion being rounded off 
so as to fit smoothly 
about the toes. The 
heel is also rounded 
as perfectly as if the 
stocking were woven 
in one piece. After 
the adjoining edges 
of the sole and up- 
per portion have been 
sewed together, and 
the seam at the back 
of the leg closed, the 
top is turned in for 
a narrow hem, which 
has a loose seam made 
In it, too tight astitch 
being always avoided 
because it tends to 
make the stocking less 
elastic. The length 
is sufficient to extend 
well up over the 
knee, and the width 
of the stocking is grad- 
ually increased to- 
ward the top to pro- 
vide an easy and per- 
fect fit. 


Narrow seams are taken, in such stockings, and when easy-fit- 


Front View. 
Labies’ CIRCULAR NIGHT-DRESs. 
(For Description see Page 99.) 
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ting shoes are, as they always should be, worn, it is not necessary t 
flatten the seams unless the texture be very heavy. All the edges may 


however, be presse 
open and caugt 
down with cat-stitel 
ing if preferred. Th 
legs of ladies’ lon 
Balbrigyan, lisle, cas! 
mere and silk hos 
to which the fet 
are outworn, may 
most __ satisfactoril 
utilized for little pec 
ple by the aid of th 
pattern. The clocl 
ings may be like tl 
stockings in color « 
they may be in cor 
trast, according | 
the fancy. By cu 
ting away the fo 
the pattern may | 
used for leggings . 
stockinet or eide 
down flannel, but n 
for non-elastic gooc 

We have patte 
No. 9626 in elev 
sizes for _— perso 
whose feet measu 
from four to ni 
inches in length. | 
goods twenty-sev: 
inches wide, thre 
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Silk clocks are worked in the sides, with tasteful effect. fourths of a yard will be required in making a pair of stockings wi 
feet six inches and a-half long. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cen 


STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


Figure No. 1.—MISSES’ STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustration see Page 101.) 

Ficcre No. 1.—This illustrates a Misses’ jacket and skirt. Both 
patterns are in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of 
The jacket pattern, which is No. 9619 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is pictured in two views on page 108 of this Dr.ineartor. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 8641 and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, 


age. 


is represented without trimming on its ac- 
companying label. 

For school, promenading or travelling, 
this is a jaunty and stylish toilette for a 
miss. The skirt is bere made of woolen 
serge and is deeply hemmed at the lower 
edge. Above the hem are made seven 


tucks, and the sewing of both hem and — 


tucks is covered with a row of Kursheedt’s 
Standard striped tinsel braid, the result be- 
ing undeniably stylish and pretty. The 
skirt is gathered all around at the top and 
sewed to a belt. 

The jacket is made of fancy-striped coating 
and plush, the plush being used for the roll- 
ing collar and pocket-laps. The fronts la 
diagonally from a litule below the left shoul- 
der to the center of the front, being closed 
all the way down, and are deepest at the 
bottom of the closing, the garment short- 
ening gradually toward the center of the 
back. A curving center seam and side-back 
gores impart a clinging adjustment to the 
‘back, the center xeam terminating at the 
top of extra widths, the left one of which 
is hemmed, while the right one is lapped 
underneath and tacked. The pocket-laps 


are placed quite far back on the hips, and impart a jaunty air to the 


yarment. The coat sleeves fit prettily, and 


two buttons placed on the upper side of the wrist in front of the 
ontside seam, The edges of the jacket are all plainly finished. 


STOCKING PATTERN. 
(For Description see Page 99.) 


are each decorated by 


Plain and snow-flake corduroys, bison cloths, ¢ricots, plaid ai 
striped cloths, plush, velvet and coatings of all kinds are suitable 
such jackets; and, if preferred, the edges may be machine-stitch 
braid-bound or bordered with bands of fur, down, Astrakhan or pl 
Astrakhan is also stylish for such jackets, and a lining of quil 
satin, flannel or any preferred fabric may be added when needs 
Many varieties of heavy cloths have a furry back of contrast 
color, and with these fabrics no lining is necessary. 


The felt hat has a brim facing of velv 
and is stylishly trimmed with velvet a 


plumage. 
—- — =>--- -—-- 


FiguRE No. 2.—MISSES’ BOX-PLAITEI 
CLOAK. 
(For Dlustration see Page 101.) 


Fievre No. 2.—This illustrates a Miss 
box-plaited cloak. The pattern, which 
No. 9610 and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, is 
eight sizes for misses from eight to fifte 
years of age, and is represented with n 
chine-stitching as a finish on page 105 
this publication. 

Heavy dark-green bourette cloth plaic 
with narrow lines of crimson is the ma 
rial of which the cloak is here made, w 
crimson velvet for the collar, belt, pock 
and cuff facings. In the back are stitct 
three box-plaits, which flare above the wai 
line and are stitched some distance into | 
skirt, being well pressed in their folds bek 
The front exhibits three similar plaits, | 
middle plait being formed on the front « 
of the overlapping front, and the others t 
ing toward the shoulders to correspond w 


the flare at the back. Long darts under _the arms, together with : 
and shoulder seams, complete theyclinging effect of the garment ; 

a belt of velvet-is(worn Wont the waist, its ends being cro: 
loosely at one side cf the ti.1t +d fastened with a slide. 


Poir 


Fievng No. 1.—Mr1sses’ 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1885. 


ntch-pockets of velvet are upon the sides of the front, and a rolling 

-oilar of velvet completes the neck, a clasp of oxidized silver being 
fastened to its ends. Cuff facings of velvet are applied to the coat 
isleevea, A linen standing collar and linen cuffs are neat accessories 
a street toilette. 


Such cloaks are made of all kinds of cloths and heavy flannels and 
srtings, and are stylish for school, promenade or travelling wear. 
If desired, the cloak may be of one material throughout and finished 
with machine-stitching or braid binding. Plaid and striped cloths 
and lined flannels are handsome for such garments, with velvet, plush 
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ET TOILETTE.—This consists of Misses’ 
Jacket No. 9619, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt 
No. 8641, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
(For Description see Page 100.) 
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patterns are in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of age. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9600 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is 
portrayed with an entirely different mode of decoration on page 110 
of this Detryeator. The basque pattern, which is No. 9599 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is differently shown in two views on page 108. 
The two pretty garments composing the toilette are here made of 
cloth and trimmed with a plaiting of the material, ties of wide rib- 
bon and Kursheedt’s Standard plaid tinsel braid. The skirt is fash- 
ioned in the four-gored style, and is trimmed at the foot with a 
box-plaiting of the material turned down over its seaming and 
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FIGURE No. 2.—Missgs’ Box—Puattep CLOAK.—This illustrates 


Pattern No. 9610, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 100.) 


x far for the collar, pockets and sleeve trimmings, The belt may pressed. The front-drapery is widely hemmed at its right side 
% of leather, if preferred. 
The coquettish hat is made up on a frame, It has a full crown 


ad a side-plaited brim of velvet, and is decorated with a rosette 


tucks, which are blind-sewed to position. 
ew of ribbon placed at the right side of the front. 


The hem and tucks ex- 
tend from the belt to the lower edge of the drapery, and in front of 
them are made three rows of machine-stitching. The drapery is 
draped high up at the left side by plaits, which draw the right edge 
forward with a stylish effect and cross-wrinkle the drapery prettily. 
The back-drapery is very puffy in its draping, which is made by 

deep etd in the front edges and at the center, It is hemmed at 
| its side and lower edges, and is plaited atthe belt, its attachment to 
"tacrg No. 3.—This illustrates a Misses’ skirt. and basque. Both 446 skirt being made only at the belt and the loopings. A row of. 


edge, and just in front of the hem are made two backward-turning 


— <> 


Frauke No. 3.—MISSES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 103.) 
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the braid mentioned borders the lower edge of the front-drapery. 

The basque is fitted by bust and under-arm darts and center and 
side-back seams, and its fronts open from the shoulders over a 
shorter plaited vest that is straight across its lower edge. The vest 
is laid in three forward-turning plaits at each side of the closing, the 
plaits being stayed underneath by strips of tape. Just back of the 
plaits is a bust dart, which imparts a graceful adjustment; and the 
back edges of the vest are joined to the fronts along the under-arm 
darts. Buttons and button-holes close the vest all the way down. 
A row of the tinsel braid passes down the front edges of the fronts. 
about the bottom of the basque 
and up the coat-lap arranged be- 
low the center seam. Ties of 
wide ribbon are plaited into the 
under-arm darts at the waist-line, 
and are bowed prettily at the 
Jeft side. A standing collar com- 
pletes the neck, and a row of 
braid encircles the sleeve a little 
above the wrist edge. Linen 
cuffs and a linen choker-coliar 
are Worn. 

For dressy house and street 
wear the mode is exceedingly 
stylish, as all varieties of dress 
goods are suitable for develop- 
ment in this way. Silks, velvets 
and velveteens, either plain, bro- 
caded or embroidered, also wool- 
en dress goods of all kinds in 
plaid, striped or figured patterns 
or plain colors, are appropriate ; 
and the completion may be in 
tailor style, or a decoration to 
please the taste may be added, 
individual preference being al- 
lowed free scope. 

The velvet hat has a puffing 
of velvet on the brim, and is 
trimmed with a full scarf of vel- 


vet. 
ee 


Figure No. 4.—MISSES' PRIN- 
CESS DRESS. 
(For Nlustration see Page 108.) 


Ficure No. 4.—This illustrates 
« Misses’ Princess dress. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9641 and costs 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents, is in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to fif- 
teen years of age, and is repre- 
sented in a single material, with 
a different mode of decoration, 
on page 104 of this magazine. 
wo fabrics—plain and em- 
broidered cashmere—are most 
attractively combined in this in- 
stance. The Princess is beauti- 
fully fitted by single bust and 
under-arm darts and gracefully 
shaped side-back gores. It is 
closed at the back with button- 
holes and buttons to a desirable 
distance below the waist-line, 
and below the closing the skirt 
ig cut on a fold of the goods, 
the extra width at the center 
being underfolded in a box-plait. 


rows of soutache braid, trims the bottom of the dress prettily, | 
row of the braid overlies the officer’s collar at the neck and outline 
round cuffs at the wrists of the coat sleeves. Ruffs of crépe lis 
are worn in the neck and sleeves. 

Any preferred combination of materials may be selected fc 
dresses of this style, and the trimming on the skirt may be plaiting 
ruffles, ruches, wide contrasting bands, braids, etc., as most pleasin 
to the taste and best suited to the goods chosen. Silks, velvet, 
velveteens, cashmeres, satins, camel’s-hairs and all varieties of woole 
dress goods, in plaided, striped or figured patterns or plain color 
are adapted to the mode an 
may be used singly or in com 
binations of two or three, velve 
combining stylishly with almo: 
all textures. Cashmere, nun’ 
vailing, Chinasilk and Surah at 
charming for misses’ evenin 
dresses, and may be found ina 
the evening tinta Lace © 
added lavishly to evening co: 
tumes, and sometimes the dray 
eries are of lace net. 
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Figtre No. 5.—GIRLS' COS 
TUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 104.) 


Ficure No. 5.—This illustrat: 
- a Girls’ costume. The patter. 
which is No. 9601 and costs 1 
or 25 cents, is in eight sizes f 
girls from five to twelve yea 
of age, and is shown in a gin 
material, with velvet ribbon f 
garniture, on page 106 of th 
publication. 

The mode is at once jaun 
and stylish, and is here develop 
in plaid and plain cloth, wi 
velvet ribbon in two widths a 
small crochetted buttons as tru 
mings. The skirt is fashion 
with three gores and a full bac 
breadth, and is finished at t 
top with a belt. 

The over-dress is a coquetti 
little fashion and has its rig 
front shaped to overlap the k 
front diagonally from the k 
shoulder to a little below t 
waist-line, both fronts flari 
widely below and being drap 
up prettily by plaits in their ba 
edges, the left front being a! 
plaited up at its front edge ele 

the waist-line. Hooks and loc 
make the closing. The edges 
the front-draperies are border 
with a row of wide velvet ri 
bon, which is continued up t 
overlapping front edge to t 
neck. Extending backward frx 
this row are strips. of narrc 
velvet ribbon, that are arrang 
in ee s of three as far dov 
as the closing extends, their ba 
ends terminating under buttor 
A long dart ander each arm i 


The front is séamless at the cen- FigurE No. 3.—Musses'’ TorLette.—Thisa consists of Misses’ Basque eels a clinging effect over t 
ter, and upon it is arranged a No. 9599, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9600, price ips, and center and side sea 
beautiful round drapery, that is : 1s. or 25 cents. gracefully shape the back, t 
closely plaited up at its back (For Description see Page 101.) center seam terminating at + 


edges and sewed to position at 

these and its upper edges, the center drooping in graceful folds and 
the back edges extending to the side-back seams. The back-drapery 
is stylishly puffy and presents the bow effect at the top. It is folded 
and seamed across the top, and is shirred along and at each side of the 
seam, the shirrings being drawn up closely and secured to a stay placed 
under them. The sides of the drapery are widely hemmed, and 
two deep loops are tacked in the hems, the upper loops producing 
the bow effect. At these loops the drapery is tacked to the dress, 
while its center is caught to the body at the closing with a hook and 
loop. Both draperies are of the embroidered goods and are finished 
plainly. A box-plaited flounce of the plain goods, headed by two 


top of a wide extra fulness th 
is caught up at the middle, a little below the top, to the end of t 
center seam. A group of three plaits turning upward in each fre 
edge drapes the back prettily, & full bow of velvet ribbon bei 
tacked over the draping at the left side. A pointed strap of the wic 
velvet ribbon is arranged to extend upward from the wrist of t 
sleeve in front of the outside seam, and passing forward from it : 
three strips of the narrow ribbon, their front ends being fasten 
under buttons, A standing collar upholds a ruff of lace at the ne 
and similar ruffs.are worn in the sleeves. 
Combinations of any two fabrics 1 ay)be developed in costumes 
this style, or one material may! - =! throughout, as preferr: 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, .1885. 


Tue skirt may be decorated with side or knife plaitings, gathered 
ruffies, rows of braid or velvet ribbon, contrasting bands, etc., as 
mnost suited to the material selected. Velvets, velveteens and silks 
will be used for dressy costumes of this description, and will fre- 
ee, be comnbined with some pretty wool goods or trimmed with 

tly applied laces or embroideries. The skirt will sometimes be 
of velvet or velveteen, and the over-dress of embroidered or fancy 
cash camel’s-hair or flannel, an exact harmony in the ground 
coloring being usually maintained in such combinations. 

The pretty felt turban has its brim smoothly faced with velvet, 
and is stylishly trimmed with 
velvet nbbon and a bunch of 
pomInpons 


> 


Fieurg No. 6.—GIRLS' 
MOTHER-HUBBARD APRON. 
(For Illustration see Page 105.) 


Fiaorg No, 6.—This illustrates 
a Girls’ Mother-Hubbard apron. 
The pattern, which is No. 9618 
end costs Td. or 15 cents, is in 
deven sizes for girls from two 
t twelve years of age, and is 
shown with a different kind of 
inmming on page 109 of this 
DELINEATOR. 

The garment is here made of 
éne white nainsook, and is just 
as dainty and dressy as it is use- 
fnl. It completely covers the 
dress from neck to hem and is 
wade up without sleeves, the 
arm's-eye edges being completed 
with a self-headed ruffle of the 
material A similar ruffle en- 
eircles the high neck. The upper 
part of the apron is. a square 
yoke fitted by seams upon the 
shoulders, and to the yoke is MAMA Ll 
teamed the lower part, which is A HAIN A 
euitably full and is gathered Ht : 
to the proper size across the top 
of the back and front. Button- 
holes and buttons close the apron 
all the way down at the back, 
td a deep ruffle of the goods, 
finished to form its own head- et) 
wz, borders the bottom of the DO. 
grment, and forms a graceful MN 
tmish. 

The yoke may be of the ma- 
trial tucked uniformly or in 
clusters and separated by inscr- 
‘von, or it may be of lace net or 
embroidered webbing. Lace or 
enbroidery may decorate tbe 
eck, arms’-eyes and lower edge, 
and may also border the bottom 
of the yoke. All varieties of 
white cotton goods, also per- 
aales, 
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for girls from one to nine years of age, and is differently pictured 
on its accompanying label. 

The costume is here developed in velvet and Surah, and is quite 
rich in appearance. The fronts flare from the tops of the shoulders 
over a plaited vest of Surah, which is permanently attached at. one side 
and along the lower part of the other side, and fastened with hooks 
and loops at the remaining loose side edge. The plaits in the vest 
turn toward the center and are stayed to below the waist-line by a 
smooth-fitting lining and below the latter by tapes. An under-arm 
dart. in each side gives a graceful effect over the hip. The back ex- 
hibits only center and side seams 
that disappear at the top of un- 
der folded plaits below’ the 
waist-line, the disposal of the 
plaits giving the back skirt the 
appearance of being folded in 
a backward-turning plait at each 
side of two double box-plaits. 
A band-like collar of velvet lends 
a close finish about the throat, 
and below it at the back is sewed 
a deep sailor-collar of Surah, the 
ends of this collar being fanci- 
fully shaped and joined to the 
front edges of the fronts. Be- 
low the collar ends“buttons are 
arranged on each front to the 
lower edge. A coquettish ac- 
cessory is the Jersey sash of Su- 
rah, which is draped about the 
figure and knotted loosely at the 
left side, the ends being closely 
gathered and tipped with ball 
ornaments, Deep, round cuff- 
facings of Surah decorate the 
coat sleeves, and ruffs of dainty 
lace are worn in the neck and 
sleeves. 

Combinations of any two ma- 
terials may be selected for such 
costumes, velvet and velveteen 
uniting stylisbly with nearly all 
textures. Two varieties of wool 
goods—that is, plain and figured 
goods or two contrasting colors 
in the same texture—are stylish 
and pretty. Plain and embroid- 
ered cashmeres and flannels are 
also nice for such costumes, and 
so are cloths combined with vel- 
vet or Surah. No decoration is 
required by Fashion on such cos- 
tumes, but lace, braid or em- 
broidery may be added in any 
simple manner, if their addition 
render the mode agreeable to 
personal taste. Becomingness 
should be the arbiter. 

The Tam O'Shanter cap is 
made of velvet, and its straight 
band is covered with a puffing 
of velvet. The crown is plaited 
to the brim and is caught down 
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wckera, mulls, Swiss muslins, 
‘ec. are suitable for aprons of 
th: style. If desired, a deep 
tem and a cluster of tucks may 
decorate the lower part of the 
sron:; but allowance must be 
tude for them, as none is made 
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Fieure No. 4.—Misses’ Prinorss Dress —This illustrates Pattern No. 
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at the left side of the front, two 
gilt quill-feathers being stuck in 
to stand high at the front. A 
pompon is fastened to the cen- 
ter of the crown. Such caps may 


‘be made of any material to 


match the costume or wrap, or 


in the pattern. Little aprons 
ike this may be worn over any 
uvle of toilette, and, while pret- 
ty protectors to nice costumes, 
will also hide little imperfections in partly worn dresses in a friendly 
manner. 


———_——_—_—- &@ -- - ----+-- 
Figure No. 7.—GIRLS’ STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustration see Page 106.) 
Ficorxe No. 7.—This illustrates a Girls’ costume and cap. The 
‘watume pattern, which is No, 9614 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
ght sizes for girls from five to twelve years of age, and is represented 


% used for hata Saas on page 107 of this Denineator. The cap 
lattern, which is No. 9576 and costs 5d. or 10 cents, is in five sizes 


9641, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
(For Description see Page 102.) i 


of velvet or plush to wear in- 
dependently with any costume. 
There need be no other orna- 
ment than a button or pompon 
on the crown, though a bunch of tips or a wing may be added with 


good taste, | 
——— — — -}- ——_—_—_ 


FieuRE No. 8.—GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For Dlustration see Page 107.) 
Figure No. &8.—This illustrates a Girls’ cloak. The pattern, 
which is No. 9623 and costs 10d. or 20. cents, is in eight sizes for girls 
from five to twelve years of age, and is'represented, with straps and 


collar of velvet and ties of ribbon, on page 109 of this magazine. _ 
Made of Cheviot, as in this instance, the garment is very stylish 


104 


for school and travelling wear. It completely covers the costume 
and is double-breasted, closing all the way down 1n regular double- 
breasted style with button-holes and buttons. A long dart under 
each arm narrows the front suitably and produces a clinging effect 
at the side. The back is in French style, exhibiting only center and 
side seams; and the center seam is terminated at the top of a wide 
double box-plait folded on the outside, a pretty bow of wide velvet 
ribbon being fastened at the top. Beneath the upper corners of the 
plait are fastened the plaited ends 
of scarf-ties of velvet, that are car- 
ried forward and carelessly crossed 
at the right side of the frout. Be- 
low the ties are arranged at each 
side three pointed straps of the 
cloth, that proceed from beneath 
the plait. These straps are ma- 
chine-stitched about alk the edges, 
and each appears to be held in 
place by a button. <A deep cape- 
collar, trimmed with machine-stitch- 
ing along its edges, is a permanent 
accessory of the cloak. The coat 
sleeves are finished in cuff outline 
with two rows of stitching, and 
ruffy of sheer muslin are worn at 
the wrists and also at the neck. 
The scarf-ties are merely orna- 
mental accessories of the present 
yvarment and do not form a por- 
tion of the pattern. Frequently 
ties of wide ribbon are attached in 
the same manner and arranged in 
+ full bow at one side of the front. 
Velvet, plush, velveteen, Astrak- 
han cloth, éricot, diagonal, Melton, 
plaid and striped flannel and all: 
varieties of cloaking materials in 
vogue are stylish for such cloaks, 
and oftentimes the collar, straps 
and sleeve decoration will be of a 
second material. Braid binding, 
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braid arranged in 
lines or some sim- 
ple design, fur or 
Astrakhan bands, etc., 
may be used to com- 
plete the garment, 
with pleasing re- 
- gults, 

The jaunty felt hat 
has a brim facing of 
velvet, and is prettily 
trimmed with velvet 
and plumage. 


Es 
MISSES' PRINCESS 
DRESS, WITH 
DRAPERY. 

(For Dlustrations see this 
Page.) 


No. 9641.—This 
charming dress is ex- 
hibited in a combin- 
ation of plain and 

lain cashmere and 

o. 4 on page 103 of 


Missxs’ PRincEsS DRESS, WITH DRAPERY. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


embroidered cashmere, with a flounce of the 
soutache braid for garniture, at Misses’ figure 
this DELINEATOR. , 

The Princess is one of the most attractive styles of dress ever 
devised for misses’ wear, and its Jatest. development, as illustrated in 
these engravings, will add to its popularity. The material used for 
the garment in the present instance is plain dress goods, and a ruffle 
of the same and fancy buttons form the decorations. The front of 


———— 


FiaurE No. 5.—GIRLS8' CosTruMe.—This illus 
trates Pattern No. 9601, price Is. or 26 cents. 


(For Description see Page 102.) 


-eostume of this style, 


THE DELINEATOR. 


the dress is cut on a fold of the goods, and so is the back below the 
closing edges, the latter being curved to assist in the adjustment, 
underfaced and united with button-holes and buttons. At the end 
of the closing an under box-plait is formed of an extra width 
that contributes the necessary fulness to the skirt portion; aud the 
process of fitting is perfected by the introduction of side-back gores 
extending to the arms’-eyes, under-arm darts and single bust darts 
Crossing the front and the side-back gores is a deep, rounding tablier, 
which is lifted high at each side by 
a cluster of five upward-turning, 
overlapping plaits. Its top is slip- 
stitched to position below the waist- 
line, and its side edges are sewed 
over the side-back seams and con- 
cealed by the disposal of the back- 
drapery, which is a full, straight 
breadth that has its upper edge 
folded double and joined in a seam, 
and is shirred closely along the 
seam and at each side of it, the 
shirrings being secured to a stay of 
lining goods placed underneath. A 
hook is sewed to the top of the stay 
and an eye is sewed to the over- 
lapping side of the back a litile 
above the end of the closing, and 
by these means the drapery is at- 
tached at this point to the dreas 
The side edges are turned under 
quite broadly for hems, and are 
tacked to form a loop at the top 
of the front-drapery and anothe 
at each side. A deep, loose loo 
falling inward is folded at the cen 
ter, brought upward and fastened 
at the lower end of the shirrings, 
completing the process of draping 
in a tasteful and fashionably bou/- 
fant manner. A straight ruffle, 
eu shirred three times far enough from 
a the top to form a pretty heading, 
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ornaments the bottom 
of the skirt; but the 
drapery is entirely 
plain in its comple- 
tion. The sleeves are 
beautifully fitted to 
the arms, and each is 
ornamented at the 
wrist with a row of 
buttons placed upon 
the upper side in 
front of the outside 
seam. A high stand- 
ing collar with flaring 
front ends finishes 
the neck, 

Two materials are 
often ‘associated in a 
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one being used for 
the front-drapery, for 
the cuff facings and 
collar, and, if desired, 
for a pointed vest- 
facing. A pretty dress, 
in which two materials are thus combined, is of plain cashmere and 
embroidered velveteen. Another is of plain and invisible plaid 
suiting, and a third is of camel's-hair and Surah. . 

We have pattern No. 9641 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. For a miss of thirteen years, it will requir 
eight yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide, 
or four yards and an-eighth forty-eight inches wide. Prioe of pat- 
tern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


Back View. 
Misses’ Princess Dress, WITH DRAPERY. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1885. 


MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED CLOAK. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9610.—At Misses’ figure No. 2 on page 101 of this magazine, 
this cloak is represented as made of dark green bourette cloth 
‘plaided with lines of crimson, with belt, collar, pocket and cuff- 
-fseings of crimson velvet. The garment is fashioned in a style 
‘that is much admired for its adaptability to all kinds of soft cloaking 
goods and its be- 
comingness to youth- 
ful figures. Fancy 
cloth is illustrated in 
the engravings in 
the present instance, 
and machine-stitch- 
ing comprises the fin- 
ish, A box-plait is 
folded in each side of 
the front, and at the 
closing edge of the 
overlapping side a 
third is folded, which, 
of course, comes in 
the center when the 
garment is adjusted 
upon the figure. Three 
corresponding plaits 
are folded in the 
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back, and, while the 
one at the center of 
the front is stitched 
to position for its 
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(For Description see this Page.) 


fotire len the others are 
sutched only to some distance 
low the waist-line, their ful- 
tess springing out below as much 
& may be required by the move- 
nent of walking or the style of 
he drapery. There is an under- 
wm dart in each side of the 
front, which, with the seams 
apon the shoulders and at the 
aides, perfects the adjustment and 
gives the garment aclinging effect 
without rendering it too tight. 
The sleeves are in coat men 
wd the neck is provided with a 
tigh rolling collar. Double lines. 
of stitching finish the collar, out- 
ine cuffs and indicate the top of 
1 hem or underfacing upon the 
ower edge of the garment. The 
losing is invisibly performed by 
nooks and eyes, and a belt of the 
ods, showing a single line of 
itching about its edge, is worn 
ssely about the waist and fast- 
ned at the left side of the front 
i a slide, its ane being point- 

A pointed patch-pocket rests 
pon ak die ot the cloak, and 
sides and lower edge show. 
jouble lines o€ stitching. 


FiauRE No, 6.—Gr1rLs’ MoTHER-HUBBARD APRON.—This illustrates 
Pattern No. 9618, price 7d. or 15 cents. 
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forty-eight inches wide be selected, then three yards and three- 
fourths will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents, 


———-+>- 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 106.) 


No. 9601.—A charming combination of plain and plaid cloth is 
illustrated in the view 

of this costume pre- 
sented at Girls’ figure 
No. 5 on page 104 of 
this magazine. 

Plain dress goods 
were selected for the 
costume in the pres- 
ent instance, and 
velvet ribbon in two 
widths forms the 
trimming. The skirt 
presents the round 
outlines so much ad- 
mired, and comprises 
three gores for the 
front and sides and a 
full breadth for the 
back. The _ breadth 
is opened at the cen- 
ter for a placket and 
is gathered across the 
top at each side of 
the opening. A belt 
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Misses’ Box-PLAITED CLOAK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


finishes the top, and five rows 
of velvet ribbon trim the lower 
portion. If desired, tapes may 
be fastened beneath the side- 
back seams to regulate the close- 
ness of the skirt; but they are 
not usually considered necessary 
to the adjustment. 

The over-dress is in polonaise 
fashion, and is quaint and youth- 
ful in construction. Its right 
front is extended diagonally be- 
yond the closing so as to overlap 
the left, the width of the over- 
lap being quite broad at the top 
and ually decreasing until 
below the waist-line the edges 
flare widely, In the left side 
below the waist-line three up- 
turning plaits are folded in the 
front edge, and, after these plaits 
are laid, the edge is underfolded 
and the closing.is made with 
buttons and button-holes, the 
latter being arranged in a fly 
sewed beneath the overlapping 
side and the means of closing 
ane therefore invisible, The 
overlapping side is undraped at 
its front edge and consequently 
falls considerably below the front 


Plaid and striped flannels and ee an ane See * edge of the ether side. There 
loths, and all kinds of fancy and is an under-arm dart in each side, 
lain cloaki will be made up in cloaks of this style. Braid may and at the back isa curving center seam, which gives that portion the 


eadded as a decoration to plain fabrics, or the collar and wrists 
lay be faced with a yiginetig, ht such as plush, Astrakhan, pola- 
ian, ete,, and the belt may be of the same. 

We have pattern No. 9610 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fteen years of age. For amiss of thirteen years, it will require 
ix vail and five-eighths of materi! twenty-two inches wide, or 
ve yards and three-fourths twe!) ©°\«n inches wide. If goods 


charming French mode of adjustment and terminates a little below 
the waist-line at the top of an extra width. The latter, after be- 
ing turned in deeply for a finish, is arranged in double loops by 
being tacked through the center over the end of the seam. Before 
the side seams are closed, three upturning, plaits are folded in each 
side of the back, and just opposite them three miore are made in the 
back edge of each front, the sides being thus left quite high and the 
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fronts drawn quite broadly apart below the closing, their slightly 
pointed contour being tastefully emphasized. At intervals upon the 
overlapping edge of the closing are fastened bows of velvet ribbon. 
These bows are made of ribbon wider than that on the skirt, and a 
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plaita on the outside. 


J ¢ — Bey 


effect of two double box-plaits between two backward-turning side- 
The spring of these plaits emphasizes the 
back-skirt fulness stylishly, and their tops are concealed by a Jersey 
sash, which is formed of a long strip run together at its Jongest edges 


long-looped bow of the same width is placed over the tacking gathered closely at the ends and tipped with pompons. This sasli is 
of the back-drapery at the waist-line. Three rows of ribbon en- arranged loosely about the waist and knotted at the left side. The 


circle each sleeve at the wrist, 
and the same number trim the 
neck below the little bias collar. 

Flannel, cashmere, delaine and 
all seasonable dress goods worn 
by girls make up prettily in this 
way. Plain goods in medium 
designs that are not too highly 
colored are pretty and durable, 
and so also are fine checks. 
Braids in narrow or medium 
widths are suitable garnitures 
for all kinds of wool goods. If 
preferred, the skirt may be trim- 
med with narrow ruffles or plait- 
ings or with bands of contrasting 
goods, and the polonaise may have 
its edge plainly finished. hen 
light-tinted fabrics are chosen for 
the garment, laces and embroid- 
eries are pretty garnitures, 

We have pattern No, 9601 in 
eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of age. To make 
the costume for a girl of eight 
years, will require five yards 
of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards and three- 
eighths forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 107.) 


No. 9614,—A very handsome 
‘jilustration of this costume, show- 
ing it developed in plain velvet 
and Surah, is given at Girls’ fig- 
ure No.7, which is shown on 
this page. 7 

The fashionable combination 
of dark blue and deep red is 
developed in this instance, the 
goods being cashmere in which 
both hues are well brought, out. 
The center-front is laid in plaits 
that overlap at the throat and 
flare toward the lower edge. 
Beneath it is adjusted a founda- 
tion or stay, to which the neck 
and side edges are sewed. This 
foundation exteids to a little be- 
low the waist-line, and at its 
lower edge each plait is invisibly 
tacked in its fold. The plaits are 
again tacked to a tape lower 
down and below the tape are 
allowed to flare. The side- 
fronts overlap the center-front 
quite broadly, and the left side 
is sewed to it invisibly but per- 
manently. The right side is sim- 
larly attached from the bottom 
nearly to the waist-line, and 
with buttons and button-holes 
above this to the bust, and with 
hooks and loops for the rest of 
the distance totheneck. Below 
the closing the buttons and but- 
ton-holes are continued to the 
bottom, the left side being orna~ 


mented to harmonize with the right. There is an under-arm dart in 
cach side-front, and at the back is a curving center seam, which 
terminates a little below the waist-line at the top of an extra 


Ficurs No. 7.—Greis’ Street Toitetre.—This consists of Girls’ Cos- 
tume No. 9614, price 1s. or 25 cents; and Cap No. 9576, 


price 6d. or 10 cents. 
(For Description see Page 108.) 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 106.) 


under for hems. 
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sleeves are In coat shape and 
have cuff facings at the wrists. 
which, like the center-front and 
sash, are of red cashmere. Abou 
the neck is a narrow choker- 
collar, the outside section of 
which is of the red cashmere. 
the ends of the collar fastening 
at the right side above the shoul- 
der seam. In the seaming of 
this collar is included a deep 
sailor-collar that has fancifully 
shaped ends and extends only 
to the front edges of the side- 
fronts, the front edges of the 
ends being also joined to the Jat- 
ter. The deep collar is of thc 
blue goods and is piped with 
red. 

Any other combination prefer- 
red to the blue and red may bc 
developed in a costume like this 
but the one described is so youth- 
ful and pretty that it will be very 
much admired. Sometimes tht 
center-front, sash, cuff-facing 
and deep collar will be of th 
same color as the remainder, bu 
of a different texture; velvet 

lush and Surah uniting ver 
andsomely with wool goods 
Two kinds of wool goods als 
combine effectively. | 

We have pattern No. 9614 1 
cight sizes for girls from five ti 
twelve years of age. To mak 
the costume for a girl of eigh 
years, will require four yard 
and an-eighth of plain materia 
and three yards of contrastin 
goods twenty-two inches wide 
or one yard and three-fourth 
of the one and one yard an 
seven-eighths of the other forty 
eight inches wide. Price of pat 
tern 1s. or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Tlustrations sce Page 108.; 


No. 9633.—This mode cm 
bodies one of the most attractiv: 
of the new designs for youn; 
people. Its adaptability to bot! 
plain and figured dress goods i 
prettily illustrated in the presen 
engravings, the front view show 
ing it developed in plain good 
and the back view in flowere 
material. Ruffles of the dres 
fabric and a dainty bow of nb 
bon comprise the garnitures 1 
each instance. The upper por 
tion is in yoke shape, with seam 
upon the shoulders; and th 
body and skirt portion are in ov 
length, in slip fashion; the fron 
and back being united by seam 
at the sides, An opening is mad 
at the center of the front, whic 
extends to below the waist-hne 


its edges being underfaced, while the edges of the yoke are turne 
Before being joined to the yoke two rows of shir 
about half an inch apart are made in each side of the front jus 


rin 
width underfolded in a double box-plait. Extra widths are back of the faced edges, and two more extending a short distance 4 


also allowed at a corresponding point upon the adjoining edges of 
the back and front at the side seams, which are placed far to the 
back; and these widths are also underfo.ded to complete the 


each side of the center seam are made in the backs. After the lowe 
ortions have }en seamed tothe yoke, the closing is made wit 
utton-holes +") lhuttons, and at the end of the closing are mad 


| the ornamentation of the dress. 


- 


‘ the figure when a dress of this 


ribbons will be fastened at the 
' ends of the lower front shirrings 
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three rows of shirring extending a short distance at each side of it, 
the shirrings being sewed through to a stay of lining goods or bits 
of tape. Three similar rows are made in the backs and stayed in 
the same way, and these shirrings draw the dress in prettily to the 
figure and allow it to flare suitably, the side seams being sprung out 
to assist in producing the necessary width. The lower edge is 
turned under for a hem—for which allowance is made in the 
pattern—and is trimmed with a narrow ruffle gathered and set on 
to form its own heading. There 
is a narrow band of the goods 
abeut the neck, which is con- 
cealed by the heading of a tiny 
rufle; and the wrists of the 
coat-shaped sleeves are finished 
with similar ruffles. A bow of 
ribbon, placed over the lower 
shirring in the back, completes 


Sometimes a sash of ribbon 
or the material will be tied about 


style is worn, and sometimes 
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sleeves have cuffs outlined with double lines of stitching made some 
distance from the lower edges. 

The collar and pocket-laps may be cut from velvet, plush, Astra- 
khan, polarian cloth, etc., and the sleeves may be faced in cuff fash- 
ion to correspond. Heavy flannels, camel’s-hairs and such varieties 
of dress goods as are made up into outside wraps are adapted to 
the mode, warm linings being permissible whenever the texture of 
the goods is insufficient. Braids, gimps, fur, etc., are suitable trim- 
mings, but the style of the gar- 
ment does not necessitate an 
elaborate finish. 

We have nattern No. 9619 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. To make 
the garment for a miss of thir- 
teen years, will require three 
yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards and 
five-eighths twenty-seven inches 
wide. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be selected, then one yard 
and a-half will be sufficient. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


and tied at the back. Hamburg Sage eee Fy 

webbing, lace tucking or any "a : 

pretty open-work fabric may be REIS eee 

ced for the yoke, and also for ___ or Tijustrations see Page 108.) 

the sleeves if desired, when Back View. No. 9599.~A_ pretty illustra- 
white goods or bright or deli- Grris’ COosTuME. tion of this basque is given at 


cate pAb tole are chosen for the 
rest of the garment. A prett 
dress of dark blue flannel hae 
the yoke embroidered in red, red 
ribbons being brought from the 
ends of the lower front shirrings 
and tied at the back. Another, 
of white nainsook, has the yoke 
and sleeves of open Hamburg 
embroidery, with ruffles of edg- 
ing to match for trimming, the 
efect being very dainty. 

We have pattern No. 9633 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
tonine years of age. To make 
the garment for a girl of eight 
years, will require two yards and 
sven-eighths of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, or one yard 
and three-eighths forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
Ik. or 20 cents. 


oo -— - a a or ES ates Se 
MISSES’ JACKKT. 
(For Nlustrations see Page 108.) 


No, 9619.—By referring to 
Misses’ figure No. 1 on page 101 
of this publication, this jacket 
may be seen made of fancy 
siped coating, with a plush col- 
lar and pocket-laps. 

Soft, seasonable cloths make 
tp tastefully in jackets of this 
shape, a fabric of this class in a 
fancy variety being chosen in 
the present instance, with ma- 
chine-stitching for a finish. The 
Fonts close diagonally with 
button-holes and buttons, and 


(For Description see Page 106.) 


Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 102 
of this De.rngator, where it is 
combined with a very stylish 
walking-skirt. 

Basques like this will often be 
associated with skirts cut by pat- 
tern No. 9600, which is shown 
on page 110 of this magazine 
and costs 1s, or 25 cents. Hither 
mode may, however, be as uppro- 
priately united with any other 
in the formation of a costume. 
Cloth is the material represented 
in the present instance, and the 
style of the garment is well 
brought out by its firm texture. 
The basque fronts do not meet 
in the usual manner, but overlap 
vest fronts that fold under in 
hems and close invisibly with 
buttons and button-holes in a 
fly. Back of the closing three 
forward-turning plaits are folded 
in each side, which are gradu- 
ated so as to overlap each other 
somewhat at the waist-line and 
spring out below. These plaits 
are held in position by means of 
stays that are tacked to them 
underneath, one being placed at 
the waist-line and two above. 
There is a bust dart in each side 
of the vest, and the side-front 
is very prettily curved at its 
pxcrepeng edge and is fitted 
by an under-arm dart, in the 
sewing of which the back edge 
of the vest is included. Side- 
back seams and a curving cen- 
ter seam fit the back beautiful- 


7: SS ly, and the center seam termin- 


have an overlap that is quite Fievre No. 8.—Giris’ CLoak.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9623, ates a few inches from the lower 
broad at its top and is gradually price 10d. or 20 cents. | edge, extersions in narrow cdat- 


decreased in width toward the 
loweredge, Side-back seams and 
4 curving center seam divide 
the back into shapely proportions, and the center seam terminates 
a little below the waist-line at the top of narrow extensions arranged 
1 coat-lap fashion, that upon the left side being underfolded in a 
bem, under which the other one is lapped and tacked. The jacket 
presents a pointed effect at the end of the closing and is shortened 
gradually toward the laps at the backs. Upon the fronts rest pocket- 

ps that are turned down over their own seams, their ends and 
lower edges showing double lines of stitching. A high rolling collar, 
amilarly finished, completés the neck: 2.’ °.. finely fitted coat 


(For Description see Page 108.) 


=p form being allowed below its 
ge that pass from the right 

side over the left. The overlap- 
ping edges of the fronts and back, and all the lower edges of the gar- 
ment, are finished with triple lines of stitching fhat cross each other 
at the corners. The sleeves are in the favorite coat shape and fit 
the arms closely. The outside seam of each is left see for a few 
inches from the hand, and the lower part is turned back in cuff fash- 
ion and faced with the goods. Three-rows of stitching, which cross 
each other at the corners|in the;same mannerjas)on the basque, finish 
the edges. The collar is in the standing shape and has two rows 
of stitching about it. Ribbon ties have their plaited ends inserted 
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in the under-arm darts at the waist-line and are knotted in a hand- 


3ome bow at the left side. 


Ribbon, that is an exact match or else in decided contrast 


with the material, should be se- 
lected for the ties. Braid may 
be apphed as a binding upon all 
the edges, or it may be arranged 
in flat rows. Any other style 
of completion preferred for the 
sleeve may be adopted, and a 
fancy clasp may be fastened at 
the throat. All kinds of dress 
goods worn by misses, from the 
simplest to the most elaborate, 
make up prettily in this way. 
Very often the vest will be of a 
contrasting fabric or color. The 
combination of Pompeian or 
bright red with dark blue is a 
very fashionable one this season 
and will often be developed by 
the association of a red Surah, 
grosgrain or cashmere vest with 
a basque of dark blue flannel, 
cashmere or cloth. 

We have pattern No. 9599 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. For a 
miss of thirteen years, it will re- 
quire three yards and a-fourth 
of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or one yard and a-half 
forty-eight inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 


——$— <> - 
GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For, Illustrations see Page 109.) 


No. 9623.—This cloak is illus- 
trated as made of Cheviot, with 
a velvet scarf-tie and a velvet 
ribbon bow, at Girls’ figure No. 
8 on page 107 of this publica- 
tion. 

The style of the mode particu- 
larly adapts it to the soft, light- 
weight textures in. vogue for 
geasonable wraps, and also to 
such varieties of suit goods as are 
made up into outside garments, 


sleeve, being arranged with a slightly diagonal effect and having a 
button and simulated button-hole arranged upon its pointed end in — 


the same manner as upon the straps at the back. The collar is inthe — 


GIRLS’ DRESza. 


MISSES’ JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 107.) 


fancy cloth being chosen for illustration in the present instance. The 
fronts lap in double-breasted fashion, their edges being hemmed and 
the closing made with buttons and button-holes, a row of buttons 
placed upon the overlapping side completing the double-breasted 
effect. There is an under-arm dart in each side of the front, and at 
the back is a curving center seam, which terminates a little below 


Front View. 
MissEs’ BASQUE. 
(For Description see Page 107.) 


the waist-line at the 
top of an extra width 


that is folded in a 


double box-plait up- 
on the outside. This 
plait gives all the 
pene necessary for 

e graceful depth of 
the cloak, and across 
its top is arranged a 
fancy ornament of 
cord or passementerie. 
Beneath the upper 
corners of the box- 
plait are placed the 
plaited ends of wide 
ribbon ties, which are 
knotted in a grace- 
ful bow at the right 
side of the front. 
From beneath the 
under-fold of the 
plait at each side ex- 
tend three pointed 
straps of velvet, 


which graduate slightly shorter toward the top, each one being 
sprventy. held in position at its pointed end by a button and sim- 
ulated button-hole. A strap of velvet trims the upper side of each 


/ 


deep, round cape fashion and is 
of velvet. Its seam is neatly 
overfaced. 

As the strap ornaments for 
the back are included in the | 
api and their positions clear- 
y indicated, no difficulty need 
be feared in placing them prop- 
erly. A cloak of this style is of 
striped flannel of the clinging 
eider-down variety, with plaia 
Surah matching the darkest shade 
in it for the collar, straps, ete. 
Another is of dark blue cashmere, 
with a suitable lining and plaid 
silk for the decorative accessor- 
ies. All varieties of cloaking in 
vogue may be made up in this 
way, and the finish may be en- 
tirely plain or may consist of 
braid, fur or Astrahkan bands, 
pipings, bindings, ete. | 

e have pattern No. 9623 in © 
eight sizes for girls from five to - 
twelve years of age. To make 
the garment for a girl of eight | 
years, will require three yards 
and a-half of material twenty-— 
two inches wide, or two yards 
and seven-eighths twenty-seven — 
inches wide, or one yard and 
three-fourths forty-eight inches 
wide, each with half a yard of 
velvet twenty inches wide for 
the collar and straps. Price of | 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. | 
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GIRLS’ MOTHER-HUBBARD 
APRON. 

(For Dlustrations see Page 109.) 

No. 9618.—Another illustra- 
tion of this apron is given at 
Girls’ figure No. 6 en page 105. 
of this Detreator, where it is 
represented in other material 
and differently trimmed. ! 


The style of the garment is very becoming to little people, and the - 
The top is in yoke shape and ha: 
seams upon the shoulders, its back edges being prepared for the | 
closing by having the right side hemmed and the left underfaced. - 
To the lower edge is joined the deeper portion, which has seams at 
the sides and is slightly curved out above the seams to perfect the | 


shape is indicated by the title. 


shape of the arms’- 
eyes. The closing 
edges are arranged 
to accord with those 
of the yoke, and the 
top is gathered to 
within a short dis- 
tance of the arms’- 
eyes and seamed to 
the yoke. Cambric 
was here chosen for 
the garment, and the 
decoration comprises 
Hamburg edging ar- 
ranged in ruffles at 
the neck and arms’- 
eyes. The closing is 
performed with but- 
ton-holes and pearl 
buttons. It is quite 
in keeping with the 
style of the apron 
to finish the lower 
edge plainly, a row 
of stitching a little 
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Back View. 


MISsES’ BASsQuE. 


(For Description see Page 107.) 


above the lower edge indicating-the depth of a hem or underfaciog. 
All kinds of wash|goods, ‘and (also dainty cashmeres and other 
woolens, as well as pongees and China silks, are made up into 
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aprons of this style. Sometimes the entire yoke will be made of lace ders, below which the arms’-eyes are cut out. There is a band-like 
or embroidered net and the lower edge will be trimmed with clusters collar about the neck, and to its upper edge is sewed a standing frill 
of tucks, rows of insertion, etc. As a rule, however, simple deco- of embroidery, which is carried down the overlapping side of the 


Front View. 
GIRLs’ CLOAK. 
(For Description see Page 108.) 


rations will be preferred. 

We have pattern No. 
9618 in eleven sizes for girls 
from two to twelve years of 
age. For a girl of eight 
years, it will require one 
yard and five-eighths of 
material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents, 
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MISSES’ CIRCULAR 
NIGHT-DRESS. 
(For Dlustrations see this 

- Page.) 


No. 9612.—This night- 
dress is made of muslin and 
trimmed with Kursheedt’s 
Standard lace tucking and 
narrow lace edging. The 
title suggests the adjust- 
ment, which is accomplished 
by seams upon the shoul- 


ders and a bias seam at the center of the back, the latter making 
side seams unnecessary and each half of the back in one piece with 
the corresponding half of the front. The width is symmetrically 


increased toward the lower edge, 
and the fronts are hemmed and 
closed for their entire depth with 
button-holes and buttons. Back 
of the closing a band of lace 
tucking is applied, and the mate- 
ral is cut away from beneath 
it or not, as preferred. Round 
cnff-facings of lace tucking finish 
the comfortably fitted sleeves, 
_ anda band-like collar of muslin 
is about the neck, its upper edge 
being finished with a frill of lace 


edging. 

Flannel in either white or col- 
ors, the thick fleecy fabric once 
known only as Canton flannel 
but now quite often called “ cot- 
ton plush,” as well as percale, 
linen, cambric, etc., are made up 
into night-dresses of this style. 
White goods are most frequently 
preferred, and narrow edgings, 
embroideries, etc., are applied as 
rimming, a finish that is not too 
tlaborate being found most satis- 
factory. Lace tucking of the 


land illustrated is an inexpen- . 


sive and pretty decoration for 
night-dresses and for underwear 
ofallkinds. Itmay, however, be 
replaced by any garniture more 
admired. 

We have pattern No. 9612 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. For a 
miss of thirteen years, it will re- 
quire three yards of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS’ CIRCULAR NIGHT- 
DRESS. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 110.) 

No. 9613.—A style of mght- 
dress that is much liked is here 
illustrated. Muslin is the mate- 
nal represented in the pictures, 
and colored embroidery forms 
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Front View. 


front. The closing edges 
are hemmed, and _ the clos- 
ing is made with button- 
holes and pearl buttons. The 
sleeves are in coat shape 
and the wrists are bordere 
with embroidery. 

The fancy for trimming 
white night-dresses with col- 
ored embroidery is quite a 
fashionable one, red being 
a favorite color because it 
will stand laundering well. 
White embroideries or edg- 
ings, narrow ruffiings, etc., 
are, however, just as ap- 
propriate; and Kursheedt’s 
Standard lace tucking or 
plain tucking is also ad- 
mired. Any material in 
vogue for such garments 
makes up satisfactorily in 
this way. Darned net, made 
into bands of insertion, is an 
especially dainty garniture. 


Back View. 


GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For Description see Page 108.) 


We have pattern No, 9613 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the garment for a girl of eight years, 
will require two yards and a-half of material thirty-six inches wide. 


Back View. 


GIRLS’ MoTHER—HUBBARD APRON. 
(For Description see Page 108.) 


9612 
Back View. 


MISSES’ CIRCULAR N1GHT—DREgs. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
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GIRLS’ CHEMISE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 110.) 


No. 9636.—Ladies who 
thoughtfully and prudently take 
advantage of the leisure hours 
afforded by the intervals be- 
tween the seasons to renew the 
underclothing of their families, 
will be pleased with the many 
and practical patterns published 
this month for such articles, 
among the most attractive and 
simple of these being the chemise 
pictured in the engravings. In 
cutting the garment the mate- 
rial, which in this instance is 
muslin, is folded crosswise so 
that there are no seams upon the 
shoulders. The side seams are 
curved out toward the top, and 
above them the arms’-eyes arc 
hollowed out to fit the arms 
comfortably and render the ad- 
dition of separate sleeves un- 
necessary. he neck is cut in 
a low, round outline as shown 
by the right-hand view and is 
perferated to indicate the Pom- 
padour shape illustrated in the 
left-hand view. Whichever style 
is preferred, the finish is the 
same, the edges being cut in 
small scollops and button-hole 
stitched, and the arms’-eyes be- 
ing correspondingly completed. 
A plain hem is the usual finish 
for the lower edge, which may, 
however, be completed in the 
same manner as the upper por- 
tion or otherwise trimmed to suit 
the fancy. 

Simple decorations are in best 
taste for such garments, and. 
without going into the list of 
elaborate ones, there are many 
varieties that may be chosen; 
narrow embroidered or lace edg- 


the trimming. Each half of the front and the corresponding half ing, rick-rack, tatting, woven and crochetted.cotton edging, narrow 
of the back are cut in one piece, the back edges being joined by 
, abiag seam and the adjustment completed by seams upon the shoul- 


ruffling, etc., being suitable ‘and durable’ for the purpose. 
We have pattern No. 9636 in eight sizes for girls from five to 
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twelve years of age. 
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To make the garment for a girl of eight years, 


will require one yard and a-fourth of: material thirty-six inches 
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GIRLS’ CIRCULAR Ni@HT-—DREss. 
(For Description see Page 109.) 


of the same and lines of machine- 
stitching constitute the decora- 
tion. The foundation or skirt 
proper is composed of three gores 
and a full breadth, the latter 
heing gathered at the top, while 
the gores are smoothly fitted by 
darts. About the bottom of the 
skirt is a side-plaiting of the ma- 
terial, set on to form its own 


wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 
cents. . 
———_—_ << >__—_—_—_—- 
MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9600.—This skirt, made of 
similar material and differently 
trimmed, may again be observed 
at Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 
102 of this magazine. | 

A stylish basque for combina- 
tion with this skirt in the forma- 
tion of a costume is No. 9599, 
which is illustrated in two views 
on page 108 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents. Cloth is the material 
chosen for representation in the 
present instance, and a plaiting 


View, showing the Garment with 


—— 


in front of the hem, the folds of the hem giving the effect of three 
tucks. As this edge is bias, the result is especially attractive. Darts — 


conform the ¢ablier to the gores, 
and in its disposal its tucked 
edge is placed even at the top 
with the right side-back seam, 
the apparent depth gradually 
increasing from the left side jo- 
ward the end of the tucks. The 
back-drapery is full and deep and 
is turned under for hems at its 
side edges, and its top is laid in 
two double box-plaits. Both skirt 
and drapery are sewed to the 
same belt, the placket opening 
eae | finished at the left side and 
the hemmed edges of the back- 
drapery tacked to form two bou/- 
fant loops below the hips. Five 
rows of stitching finish the lower 
edges of both the front and back. 


9636 
View, showing the Garment with 
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GIRLS’ CIRCULAR NIGHT-—DREsS. 
(For Description see Page 109.) 


All kinds of suit goods, froin 
the simplest school fabrics to the 
richest holiday materials worn by | 
misses, make up prettily in this 
way. One or two narrow ruffles | 
or plaitings, alone or in conjunc- 
tion with braid, bias bands, etc., 
may trim the skirt, and the drap- 
ery may be finished plainly. 

We have pattern No. 9600 in_ 


heading. Upon the gores is ad- & Pompadour Neck. sees a Low, Round Neck, eight sizes for misses from eight 
justed a tablier, which is lifted GrRLs’ CHEMISE. to fifteen years of age. To make 
high at the left side by five up- _ (For Description see Page 109.) the garment for a miss of thirteen 


years, requires six yards and five- 
Mery of material twenty-two inches wide, or three yards and 
a-half forty-eight inches wide, Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


turning plaits and sewed into the 
corresponding side-back seam, while its right side edge hangs free, 
is underfolded for a hem and has two backward-turning tucks made 


STYLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


of the silk, is buttoned all the way down and shaped to form two 
pretty points below the closing. The fronts are held together at the 
throat with an oxidized silver clasp and open over the vest with s 
gradual and stylish flare, their lower front corners being gracefully 


Figure No. 1.—CHILD'S STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 111.) 
Higure No. 1,—This illustrates a Child's jacket and a Girls’ plaited 


dress. Thejacket rounded. The 

pattern, which vest is sewed | 
igs No. 9621 and flatly under- ‘ 
costs 7d. or 15 neath to the N 


cents, is in five 
sizes for children 
from two to six 
years of age, and 
is portrayed with 
braid for garni- 
ture on page 113 
of this Deine- 
ator. The dress 
pattern, which is 
No. 9208 and 
costs 10d. or 20 
cents, 1s in nine 
sizes for girls 
from one to nine 
years of age, and 
is exhibited in 
two views on 
its accompany- 


fronts a little 
back of the front 
edges, Under- 
arm darts slight- 
ly narrow the 
fronts, and cen- 
ter and — side 
seams impart a 
clinging effect to 
the back, the 
center seam be- 
ing left open for 
a few inches at 
the bottom and 
the corners neat- 
ly rounded. A 
Darrow band of 
chiuchilla fur 
borders the front 
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ing label. and lower edges 
. 2 The jacket is of the jacket, : 
oN mide sone View: here made of andalsotheopen Left ae Back Mos 
MissEs’ WALKING SKIRT. mordoré plush edges at the cen- Misses’ WALKING SKIRT. 


(For Description sec this Paze.) 


tiest littl: fashions in vogue for little 


and silk, and is 
one of the pret- 


people. [ts vest, which is 


ter of the back. 
Curved openings 


. (For Description see this Page.) 


to handy little pockets ‘are madé in the fronts, and their lower edges 


\ 


sre bordered with a row of fur, 


‘usb, velvet, fur or Astrakhan bands. 

The dress has a finely plaited yoke, a 
side-plaited body and alsleplaited skirt. 
[t is here made of mordoré silk, with 
‘he yoke of scarlet silk; and is plain! 
inished. The mode is popular for all 
varieties of dress goods suitable for 
girls’ wear, and is a very simple ani 
stylish fashion. 

The little turban cap is of chinchilla 
Mp, 


= >-- Fat es 

KiuctRs No. 2.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 112.) 

Kietcrs No. 2.—This illustrates a 


Child's costume. The pattern, which is 


4604 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in five 
sizes for children from two to six years 
uf age, and is exhibited in other mate- 
ral, with a different mode of decora- 
ton, ou this page. 

Fancy mixed wool goods of a cloth- 
ike texture are employed for the gar- 
nent in this instance, and braid and 
vuttons are combined in the decora- 
uon, The skirt is laid in box-plaits all 
sround, and between the box-plaits is 


A standing collar finishes the neck, 
and a band of fur encircles the sleeve at the wrist, finishing it cosily. 

Cloths of all kinds, tricots, plushes, velvets, velveteens, Cheviots, 
teaver cloths, striped and plaided flannels and coatings and cloakings 
ofall kinds are stylish for such garments, and the vest may be like 
the jacket or in contrast, or it may be overlaid with crosswise rows of 
hrud. The edges of the jacket may be trimmed with braid, with 
-harming effect; or they may be plainly finished or bordered with 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1885. | 


Fiavgge No, 1.—Cumvp's STREET ToILeTTeE.—This consists of Child's 


Jacket No. 9621, price 7d. or 15 cents; and Girls’ 
Dress No. 9208, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 110.) 


Figure No. 3.—This illustrates a Child's costume. 


111 


to appear very narrow or put on an equal width at each side. 
The jaunty sailor hat is trimmed with a band of velvet. 


Se 


Frauke No. 3.—CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Hlustration see Page 113.) 


The pattern, 
which is No. 9625 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, ig in five sizes for children from 
two to six years of age, and is shown 
in a combination of two materials, with 
the skirt cut straight instead of bias, 
elsewhere on this page. 

A charming combination of materials 
is illustrated in the garment here pic- 
tured. The fabrics are plaid and plain 
wool goods and plain velvet, the plaid 
being used for the akirt—which is cut 
bias—with pretty results. The skirt is 
laid in wide double box-plaits all around, 
and is finished with a hem at the bot- 
tom. It is joined to a sleeveless un- 
der-waist that closes at the back and 
is nicely shaped by side and shoulder 
seams, 

The little jacket has its fronts caught 
together at the throat with a silver 
clasp, aud rounded away with a wide 
flare to expose a shorter vest of the 
velvet. _The vest is closed with button- 
holes and buttons, and is also rounded 
away below the closing. The back of 
the jacket is deep and square, and is 
gracefully fitted by curving center and 
side-back seams, The center seam ter- 
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CHILD’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 112.) 


sitching, complete the coat sleeves. 


sod wrists. 


decorated with single rows of 
braid that are terminated a lit- 
tle above the lower‘ edge under 
buttons. A hem finishes the 
bottom of the skirt, and a bind- 
ing completes the top, the bind- 
ing being tacked underneath to 
the jacket below the waist-line. 

The jacket is a jaunty little 
garment and displays three box- 
plaits between two forward-tutn- 
ing plaits in the front, and three 
box-plaits between two back- 
ward-turning plaits at the back. 


. The plaits are all sewed in their 


folds to within a few inches of 
the lower edge, where they fall 
easily with a desirable spring 
over the top of the skirt. Be- 
tween the plaits are arranged 
rows of braid, that are terminated 
2 little above the lower edge un- 
der buttons. <A standing band 
surrounds the neck, and the jack-~ 
et is closed under the middle 
box-plait of the back with but- 
tons and button-holes in a fly. 
A row of machine-stitching made 
in cuff outline at the wrist, and 
a button placed just below the 
Ruffs are worn in the neck 


The entire effect of the costume is in harmony with the tailor fin- 


‘sh, and is exceedingly stylish. 


Cloths not too thick to fold in plaits, 


Hannels, ¢ricots, Cheviots, Meltons, serges, cashmeres, etc., nay be 
fashioned into pretty costumes of this style; and the finish may be 
~:verely plain, or may consist of rows of machine-stitching, of pipings 
uf contrasting colors, or of braid arranged as a binding rolled over 


minates at the top of an under- 
folded double box-plait, and each 
side-back seam at the top of an 
underfolded single box-plait. A 
backward-turning plait is also 
folded underneath at each front 
edge, and the result produced b 
the plaits is very handsome. 
standing collar of velvet com- 
pletes the neck. The little coat 
sleeves are trimmed with a band 
of velvet that crosses the under 
side of the wrist from the out- 
side seam and terminates in strap 
fashion on the upper side, the 
end being rounded prettily. Ruffs 
of lace are worn in the neck and 
sleeves, 

The skirt may be cut straight 
or bias, as preferred; as the 
label accompanying the pattern 
gives directions for both methods. 
Two materials may be used for 
the costume; or, if preferred, a 
single fabric may be chosen, in 
which instance the vest will fre- 
quently be overlaid with rows 
of braid. Braid, applied in lines 
or as bindings, may finish the 
jacket; or the edges may be ma- 


Back View. 
CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 112.) 


chine-stitched or plainly finished. All varieties of dress goods are 
suitable for such costumes, and velvet or velveteen may be used in 
combination with almost all textures. The embroidered velveteens 
are much liked for little peoples’ wear, and associate nicely with 
all kinds of wool goods, and also with Surah. 

The jaunty felt hat has its wide brim smoothly faced with velvet. 
[t is simply trimmed with)satin-backed velvet.ribbon arranged in a 
band about the crown and in short ends at the back. 


CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 111.) 


No. 9625.—At Child’s figure No. 3 on page 113 of this Detinea- 
Tor, this costume is shown in plain and plaid cloth and plain velvet, 
and with the skirt cut bias. 

The garment is fashioned in a style that is among the most 
attractive of the season. It is here developed in plain dress goods 
and silk, with oval tab-shaped ornaments of silk for its decoration. 
The skirt is composed of straight breadths joined together, turned 
under for a hem at its lower edge, and laid in broad double box- 
plaits. Its top is secured to a long, loosely-fitted waist, which has 
seams upon the shoulders and at the 
sides and is closed at the back with 
button-holes and buttons, the edges 
being curved and underfaced. This 
waist is sleeveless, and its neck is 
finished with a narrow binding. 

The jacket is very stylish, and its 
construction is so effective that it may 
be worn without an outside garment 
when the weather will permit. The 
fronts proper fall apart with a grad- 
ually increasing flare over vest fronts 
of silk that close with button-holes 
and buttons, the right side of the vest 
being hemmed and the left under- 
faced. Below the closing the corners 
of the vest are gradually rounded 
away, and back of them an almost 
straight outline is produced. The 
jacket fronts are sightly deeper, their 
lower front corners being rounded 
and their lower edges given a slight 
upward inclination toward the hips. 
Both the jacket and vest fronts are 
sewed to the back at the shoulder 
and side seams. Side-back seams 
and a center seam fit the back in the 
most shapely manner, and all three 
of them terminate a little below the 
waist-line at the top of extra widths, 
which, with other extensions cut upon 
the front edges of the back skirt, are 
underfolded to form four box-plaits 
upon the outside, the center two 
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CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 111.) 


No. 9604.—By referring to Child’s figure No. 2, which is shown 
on this page, another illustration of this charming little costume 
may be seen. 

A most pleasing item to record in connection with this season’: 
fashions for children is their dissimilarity; for, while the most 
attractive features of one mode may be embodied in another, yet « 
many points of difference remain that there is no danger of same- 
ness. This costume has the box-plaited skirt which has for some 
time been popular, and its body portion is shaped in a very unique 
and becoming style. Blue flannel i: 
the material represented, and whit: 
braid forms the trimming. The skir 
is formed of straight breadths joine: 
together, turned under for a hem a 
the lower edge and laid in box-plaits 
its upper edge being finished with : 
binding. 

The body is suggestive of a blous: 
and is long enough to overhang th 
skirt quite deeply. Three box-plait 
are folded in the front and stitche 
to position from their tops to a littl 
below the waist-line; and _ turnin: 
toward the box-plait at each side i 
a side-plait, which is stitched in tuc 
fashion to the same depth. The bac 
shows the same arrangement of bo 
and side plaits, the center box-plai 
being, of course, folded in the ove! 
lapping side at the closing and th 
underlapping side finished with 
hem. The closing is invisibly pet 
formed by means of buttons and bu! 
ton-holes ina fly, and, after the edg 
are lapped to the proper depth, th 
binding of the skirt is invisibly tacke 
to the under side of the blouse at th 
closing and at the plaits a little abov 
the termination of the sewing oi th 
latter. Braid of medium width . 

= sewed flatly between the folds of th 
=— laits, and its ends are fastened i 


Mess oops some distance above the lowe 


plaits being double at their inner and 9. pet iain —This il] edge of the blouse. The collar isi 
single at their outer folds and the ee hae Pattern No. 9604, er ad the choker style and is crossed at in 
ethers single at both their inner and td. or 15 cents. | tervals by upright strips of brai 


outer folds. The back is considerably 
deeper than the front, and its lower 
edge is finished with a hem. The 
jacket fronts are ornamented with lit- 
ue, oval shaped tab-ornaments of silk, 
which are arranged along their edges 
as illustrated in the engravings and 
slip-stitched to position. Similar or- 
naments trim the wrists of the prett 
coat sleeves, and a high standing col- 
lar of the dress goods completes the 
neck. Large tab-ornaments of silk 
turn upward from the bottom of the 
skirt over the centers of the box- 
plaits, and the result attained is 
indeed very pretty. 

Costumes of this style will often 
have the skirt and vest of one mate- 
rial and the jacket of another, and 
sometimes one material will be used 
throughout, and braid, velvet ribbon, 
etc., will be applied a trimmings, or 
the edges will be bound or machine- 
stitched. Plain and plaid woolens are often united in costumes of 
this description, and the effect of such a combination is always good. 
When the skirt is made of plaid or striped goods it will usually be 
cut bias, directions for cutting the skirt both straight and bias being 
given in the label. , 

We have pattern No. 9625 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. To make the costume for a child of six years, will 
require four yards and three-eighths of material and one yard 
and a-fourth of contrasting goods twenty-two inches wide, or one 
yard and seven-eighths of the one and Ave-ciptohe of a yard of the 
other forty-eight inches wide, each with five-eighths of a yard of 
mem thirty-six inches wide for the waist, Price of pattern, 7d. 
or lo cents, 


(For Description see Page 111.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


which are formed in short loops i 
low it. Braid is also arranged pei 
pendicularly in strips about the wris 
of the sleeves, with the upper en 
fastened in loops. 

The effect of the white braid upo 
the blue flannel is very pretty ap 
youthful, and, as the entire costur 
may be freshioned by laundering, ti 
combination cannot be said to t 
unpractical. Any other selection « 
fabric and trimming preferred ma) 
however, be made, without interfe 
ing with the style of the garmen 
Embroidered velveteen will often | 
made up in this way, being muc 
admired for its dainty effect. 

We have pattern No. 9604 in fii 
sizes for children from two to si 
+ years of age. To make the garme 

for a child of six years, will requir 

four yards and a-fourth of materi 

twenty-two inches wide, or one ya! 
and seven-eighths forty-eight inches wide. Price cf pattern, 7d. « 
15 cents. 


Back View. 
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CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9632.—Simplicity is a quality that is always looked for | 
children’s toilettes, and yet it must be developed with a certai 
piquancy and novelty to be attractive. In this instance such 
result is attained in a very tasteful and pleasing manner. The mats 
rial chosen for illustration ds figured suiting, and narrow lace ar 
fancy buttons form|the| trimming.) The body of the costume is ct 
with a yoke top, that is pointed in ffont and straight at the bac 


and has seams upon the shoulders. To the yoke are joined the 
body portions, which are united by seams at the sides. The front is 
eatina curve at the top proportionate to the depth of the yoke 
int and has eighteen narrow tucks turning toward the center 
#itched in it, eight similar tucks turning toward the closing being 
itched in each side of the back. The right side of both yoke and 
todv portion is turned under for a hem, and the left is underfaced, 
afer which the closing is perfortned with button-holes and buttone. 
To the lower edge is joined the skirt, which is fashionably short and 
i formed of straight breadths joined together, turned under for a 
nem at the lower edge and for a finish at the top, and laid in 
wtifonn box-plaits, In sewing it to the body, the seam is made far 
enough from the top to leave a shal- 
bw heading. The sleeves are in coat 
‘shape and are finished with frills of 
_tarrow lace at the wrists. A narrow 
l'ise-edged band of the goods is about 
ihe neck, and along the seams joining 
lhe yoke to the tucked pomene lace 
s arranged with tasteful effect. 

White goods of afl kinds will be 
,oade up in this way, and so will flan- 
tds, cashmeres, prints, linens and all 
asterialg worn by children. Some- 
tmes the yoke and perhaps the sleeves 
wil be of open-work or close em- 
troidery, or of plain material in con- 
rast with the remainder. Kurgsheedt’s 
Standard lace tucking, or plain ma- 
vrial tucked uniformly, is pretty for 
the yoke, and for the sleeves also, if 
desired. 

We have pattern No. 9632 in five 
szes for children from two to six 
years of age. To make tke dreas for 
achild of four years, will require three 
yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards thirty-six inches 
wide, or one yard and a-half forty- 
eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 
+d. or 15 cents. 


—————__—_ ->—___—_—_—_—- 


CHILD'S JACKET. 
(For Dinstrations see this Page.) 


No, 9621.—Thia little jacket forms 
very attractive portion of the atyl- 
Ish costume illustrated at Child’s 
Ecure No. 1 on page 111 of this maga- 
une, where it is represented as devel- 
oped in mordoré plush and silk, trim- 
med with chinchilla fur and a silver 


Sp. 

Such jackets are appropriately worn 
with costumes of all styles and are 
among the fashions for little folks 
that will prevail during the Summer 
and Autumn to come. Cloth was 
chosen for the garment in the present 
mstance, and narrow braid forms tho 
timming. The fronts proper almost 
meet at the throat and flare quite 
troadly toward their lower edges, 
the space between them being filled 
in by a vest that closes with buttons 
and button-boles in a fly, the right 
ede being hemmed and the left un- 
derfaced. Below the closing the 
vest is cut out with a short notched 
efect and then elanted backward. 
Thefronts proper are invisibly stitched 
to the vest, and their lower corners are slightly rounded in stylish 
contrast with the points. There is an under-arm dart in each side of 
the front, and at the back is a curving center seam, which terminates a 
ttle above the lower edie, the corners below it being rounded off in 
harmony with those of the fronts. The sleeves are in coat shape, and 
their corners arc alxo rounded off below the outside seams, A high 
collar with rounding ends finishes the neck. Three rows of narrow 
braid trim the collar, and two rows follow the outline of the coat fronts 
and are continued about the lower edges of the jacket and along the 
edges of the opening below the center seam, where they are turned 
% form points, Four rows ornament the wrist of each sleeve. A 
pocket is inserted in a curved opening made in each front, and the 
Gpening is finished with a row of machine-stitching and stayed at 


Front View. 
CHILD'S JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 1885. 


FIGURE No. 3.—CHILD’s CostrME.—This illus- 
trates Pattern No. 9625, prica 
7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 111.) 
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each end with triangular ornaments done with ailk twist. The vest is 
overlaid with rows of braid, which are slightly diagonal and form 
points at the closing. 

The vest may be of contrasting color or texture, and the coat 
edges may be finished with machine-stitching or the collar and cuff- 
facings may match the vest and the other edges may be invisibly 
completed. Flannel, plain and embroidered velveteen, lady’s-cloth, 
tricot and all seasonable textures will be made up in this way. 

We have pattern No. 9621 in five sizes for children from two tu 
six years of age. To male the garment for a child of six years, will 
require two yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards twenty-seven inches wide, or one yard and an- 

eighth forty-eight inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_——— ---. —-—_—— 


CHILD'S NIGHT-DRAWERS. 
(For Dlustrations see Puge 114.) 


No. 9611.—This comfortable gar- 
ment for night wear is here made of 
muslin, with ruffles of the same for 
trimming. Its construction is accom- 

lished as follows: The front is cut 
in one length from neck to lower 
edge, and has a curving seam at the 
center, which terminates where the 
seams at the insides of the legs begin. 
There is also a seam at the center of 
the drawers portion at the back, and 
the fulness at the top s gathered into 
the requisite space between slashes 
made at the sides. The slashes are 
finished with overlaps, and the tops 
are sewed toa band. The body por- 
tion of the back is like that of a loose- 
ly fitted under-waist, and is joined to 
the front by seams upon the .shoul- 
ders and at the sides. Its closing 
edges are hemmed and united with 
button-holes and buttons, and the 
lower edges are also hemmed and 
provided with a button at each side, 
which, with corresponding button- 
holes in the band of the drawers, an- 
other button-hole at the center and 
the lowest of the closing buttons, re- 
tains the drawers portion in position. 
The sleeves are in easy coat shape, 
and their wrists and the straight band 
about the neck are finieched with nar- 
row ruffles. The drawers’ legs arv: 
comfortably loose and long enough 
to protect the legs of the wearer. 
Their lower edges may be finished 
with hems—for which allowance 
must be made—or with machine- 
stitched underfacings, 

Canton or woolen flannel, cambric, 
linen and all materials in vogue for 
such purposes mey be made up into 
night-drawers, and narrow edgings, 
embroideries, etc., may be added as 
a finish, Simple completions are, 
however, best liked, as they are more 
durable and comfortable. 

We have pattern No, 9611 in ninc 
sizes for children from two to ten 
years of age. To make the garment 
for a child of six years, will require 
two yards and seven-eighths of ma- 
teria] twenty-seven inches wide, or 
two yards and a-fourth thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


TAS 
9621 
Back View. 
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INFANTS’ MOTHER-HUBBARD DRESS. 
(For Mlustrationa see Page 114.) 


No. 9639.—There never was a style of dress more becoming to 
babjes than the Mother-Hubhard, and this latest variation of the 
mode is even more attractive than any that have preceded it. Nain- 
sook is the material here made up,_and tucks, with lace edging 
and insertion, constitute the garnitures.\The upper portion is, of 
course, in yoke shape, ‘id’ is ‘adjusted by seams upon the sheul- 
ders and has its back «i: hemmed and invisibly closed. To tbe 
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_ lower edges is joined the skirt or lower portion of the dress, which 


These are sloped off slightly toward their 
tops and joined together by seams at the 
sides, and the back has an opening made 
at its center, which extends several 
inches from the top. The upper edges 
are shirred four times across at intervals 
of a quarter of an inch to draw them to 
the size of the yoke, to which they are 
seamed in the usual manner, no heading 
heing allowed, as it would not be so 
easy to launder. In this instance the 
yoke is composed of clusters of tucks 
alternating with rows of insertion, and 
the neck is finished with a falling frill of 
lace edging. Each sleeve is composed 
of a single piece of material, which is 
curved in coat shape over the top of the 
arm, the edges being joined in a seam 
at the outside of the arm. Three tucks, 
above a frill of edging, finish the wrist 
tastefully. Five tucks, above a frill of 
deeper lace, trim the bottom of the dress. 

The yoke may be made of plain ma- 
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Curup'’s NIGHT—-DRAWERs. 
(For Description see Page 118.) 
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INFANTS’ SLIP. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9637.—Those having the 

; preparation of infants’ wardrobes 
3 in hand will appreciate the taste- 
ful simplicity of this little slip. 
It is here represented as made 
of cambric, with tucks and nar- 
row embroidery for its decora- 
In cutting the garment 
out, the pattern is laid on a cross- 
wise fold of the goods; and, 
to this provision, the 
sleeves are in one piece with 
the slip proper and the custom- 
WE ary shoulder seams are avoided. 
SSS The seams along the insides of 
SSS the sleeves are continued along 
ESSS the sides of the slip to the lower 
edge, the width of the garment 
being gradually increased toward 
NS S the bottom. Ample depth is al- 
SESS lowed, and the lower edge is or- 
NS namented with a ruffle of narrow 


ele aS OE , - ~ys 4 


al or of lace or embroidered 
net, Kursheedt’s Standard lace 
tucking or any open-work or 
fancy goods, and the sleeves 
may be like it if desired. Plain 
tucking is also pretty for the 
upper part. The pattern is adapt- 
materials used for infants’ 
dresses, and embodies a fashion 
that will long be admired. 

Pattern No. 9639 is in one size, 
and, for a dress like it, will re- 
yards and a-half of 
material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


embroidery surmounted by aclus- 
\ N ter of fine tucks. 
S SV are long enough to cover the tiny 
7 ‘ arms and loose enough to slip on 
They are each ruffled 
= S23 with embroidery and ornamented 
: with three tucks at the wrist. 
For these tucks, as well as for 
those in the bottom of the slip, 
allowance must be made in cut- 


The sleeves 


ting the garment out, as none is 
made in the pattern. 
half-low neck is drawn com- 
fortably high by means of a tape 
run in the facing Gnishing the 
neck, An opening of sev«ral 
inches is made at the back, and the process of slipping t! “«r- 


The round, 


Se) ere 


Lawn, fine muslin, mull, nainsook, damask-figured and plain white 
is composed of two sections, one for the front and one for the back. goods of any kind that will bear poneone are made up into infants’ 


slips, and all kinds of simple garnitures, 
such as fine torchon and Normandy 
laces, tatting, etc., are suitable decora- 
tions. Such slips, with two, three or 
more hemstitched tucks and a deep 
hem in the bottom of the skirt. 
are very dainty. 

Pattern No. 9637 is in one aize, and, 
for a slip like it, will require two yards 
and an-eighth of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 


15 cents. 
ae >- —— 


9611. 


Back: View. 


CHILD'S SHIRT. 


- (For Illustrations see Page 1165.) 


No. 9630.—This little garment is 
shaped in a very practical 
fortable manner and is made of muslin 
in the present instance. Both front and 
back are cut on a fold of the goods at 
the center, and are joined by short, 


and com- 


slanting seams upon the shoulders and 


curving seams at the sides. Be- 
tween the shoulder and side seams 
the shape of the arms’-eyes is cut 
out, the opening in each instance 
being left large enough to permit 
of an entirely easy movement of 
the arms, The neck is cut in a 
round, half-high outline, and is 
perforated to show a low, square 
outline, both styles being repre- 
sented in the engravings. In each 
instance the neck and arms’-eyes 
are completed with a row of in- 
sertion and a frill of embroidery. 
A plain hem, for which allow- 
ance must be made in cutting the 
arment out, is the usual finish 
or the lower edge, but, if prefer- 
red, whatever decoration is added 
to the upper portion may be ap- 
plied. Hannel, linen, cambric, 
etc., make up satisfactorily in this 
Md with any simple trimming. 
fe have pattern No. 9630 in 
seven sizes for children from six 
months to six years of age. To 
make the garment for a child of 
six years, will require one yard 
and a-fourth of material thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
—_—~<______. 


CHILD'S CHEMISE. 
(For Illustration see Page 115.) 


No, 9635.—This chemise is 
simple in shape, easy to make and 
comfortable to wear. It is here 
represented as made of cambric 
and trimmed with narrow Ham- 
burgedging. Incutting the gar- 
ment out, the material is folded 
crosswise and no seamsare there- 
fore made upon the shoulders. 
The short sleeves are extensions 
cut upon the body, and the seams 
joining their corresponding lower 
ends are continuations of the skil- 
fully curved side seams. A wide 
her finishes the lower edge of the 
chemise. The neck is cut out quite 
low, but is drawn up as closely as 
may be desired by means of a 
tape run through a narrow casing 
formed by the underfacing finish- 
ing the neck, the ends of the 
tape being slipped through/ two 
evelets made at the center/ofthe 


tront and tied tegether to secure the adjustment. 
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Maslin, linen, merino, flannel or any material adapted to children’s 
ander garments makes up satisfactorily in this way, and crochetted 
or woven edging, narrow wash lace, needlework or any simple gar- 
nitare that will bear frequent laundering may be added to the neck 
and sleeves. Ladies in quest of practical patterns for their chil- 
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dren's under-garments will find this a desirable addition to their list. 

We have pattern No. 9635 in six sizes for children from one to six 
years of age. To make the garment for a child of four years, will 
require one yard and aacigkth of material thirty-six inches wide, 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


STYLES FOR BOYS. 


Fieure No. 1.—BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED OVERCOAT. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) ° 
| KFieurr No. 1.—This illustrates a Boys’ double-breasted overcoat. 
The pattern, which is No. 
928 and coste 10d. or 20 
cents, is in nine sizes for 
boysfrom two to ten years 


of age, and is portraved in ae 
two views on this page. . < <4 

The garment is here - =e 
made of fancy overcoating = S <} ‘ 
and finished with machine- SF ¥ : 
stitching. The fronts are SSR SES N 
double-breasted and closed N SS S N 
to the throat in regular SB SS S r SX 
double-breasted fashion 9630 = _ 
with button-holes and but- 


View, showing the Garment 


tons, The back is nicely jae ea ad 
a ompadour eck. 


conformed to the outline 
of the figure by curved 
center and side seams, the 
center seam being open for 
several inches at the bottom. Extensions 
are allowed on the open edges, and one of 
them is folded in a hem, under which the 
other one is lapped and tacked. The lower 
front corners are rounded off prettily, and a 
row of machine-stitching, made close to the 
margin, finishes the edges of the garment in 
true tailor fashion. Pockets in the sides of 
the front are finished with machine-stitched 
‘aps, while the little breast-pocket in the left 
front is finished with a machine-sewed welt. 
| Arolling collar, stitched to correspond with 
the coat edges, fits close about the neck. The 
sleeves are completed with a row of stitch- 
.ag made about two inches from the wrist. 
_ Overcoats for little men are made of Chev- 
10t, fur and smooth-finished beaver cloths, 
Astrakhan, Melton, and fancy and plain coat- 


CHILD’s SHIRT. 
(For Descriptions see Page 114.) 
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ings of all kinds, and the finish is 

either braid-binding or machine- 
. stitching. Of course, a lining is 

always necessary to a nicely fin- 

ished overcoat, and may be of 
Farmer satin, serge, flannel, alpaca or any preferred materi 

The cap is made of the overcoating. 


es 


BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED OVERCOAT, BUTTONED TO THE 
THRO AT. 


(For Minst .*: ‘in Page.) 


Bors’ DouBLE-BREASTED OVEE- 
€OaT, BUTTONED TO THE THROAT. 


(Por Description see this Page.) 


9630 
View, showing the Garment 
with a Round Neck. 


Figure No. 1.—Boys’ DovBLe-BREASTED OVERCOAT.—This illustrates 
Pattern No. 9628, price 10d. or 20 cents. , 


(For Description see this Page.) 


= 


at Boys’ figure No. 1 on this page, where it is made of fancy overcoat- 
ing and finished in much the same way as in the present instance. 
As intimated in the title, the fronts are in double-bieasted style, 
lapping broadly and closing snugly from the throat to some distance 
below with button-holes 
and buttons, a row of 
buttons being also added 
on the overlapping side 
to complete the double- 
breasted effect. The lower 
corners of the fronts are 
rounded off, and at the 
center of the back is a 
curved seam. which, with 
the customary side and 
shoulder seams, finishes the 
comfortable adjustment. 
The center seam termin- 
ates some distance from 
the lover edge at the top 
of narrow extensions that 
are arranged in coat-lap 
fashion, the left side bein 
hemmed and the right lapped under it an 
tacked. Openings for the customary side- 
pockets are made low in the fronts, and a 
short, slanting opening for a breast pocket is 
made high up in the left side. Broad laps 
overhang the lower opening, and the breast 
pocket is provided with a welt. The mate- 
rial ig plain diagonal cloth, and the pocket- 
laps and welt, the front and lower edges of 
the front, and the hem of the back lap, show 
a finish of machine-stitching. A row of 
stitching is made in each sleeve far enough 
from the wrist to suggest a cuff, and an in- 
visibly sewed hem completes the lower edge. 
The close, rolling collar is also stitched. 
Any variety of overcoating adapted to the 
season makes up stylishly in this way. It 
has been demonstrated that mixed cloths 
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CHILD'’s CHEMISE. 


wear more satisfactorily than 
plain ones, though the latter are 

rhaps a little nicer looking. 

raid may take the place of 
stitching as a finish, but is not 
usually preferred for overcoats intended for general use, as it soon 
shows wear. Farmer satin, Silesia, melanges and Italians are suit- 
able linings, and the fronts are usually underfaced with the goods. 
Careful attention should be given to’ the pressing. 

We have pattern No. 9628 m nine-sizes for boys-from two to ten 
years of age. To make the garment for a boy of six years, will 
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Bors’ DOUBLE-BREASTED OVER- 
COAT, BUTTONED TO THE THROAT. 


(For Description eee this Page.) 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


The small bonnet, with the pertinacity usually attributed to small 
things, including small women, declines to disappear, and is making 
itself more seductive every day. It permits a puffed crown, and in 
that way is quite the equal of the large ones; and then, best of all, 
it allows you to have the back part suited to the way in which you 
wear your hair. It does not say the hair must be worn any certain 
way, but, instead, offers itself to be cut up and turned over in a point, 
or bent down and decorated with a frill or something that suggests a 
curtain, so that with the first you may wear the hair high, and with 
the second may adopt the classical knot that you admire. The 
“pranny” is growing decidedly coquettish-looking, inasmuch as it 
insists upon being bent slightly to one side, which gives it the saucy 
expression usually gained by the possession of a really piquant 
retroussé nose. 

Hats are of all shapes, all stuffs, all prices; but under no circum- 
stances can a mistake be made in having a dark felt trimmed with 
velvet or cloth to match your street costume. 

Fiaure No. 1.—Lapises’ Veitvet Capote——Red velvet, so deep in 
tone that it almost deserves to be called reddish-brown, is used for 
this bonnet, covering it smoothly but effectively. A golden pheas- 
ant’s breast, rich in color, is arranged on one side, while immediately 
on top, and made very full, is a rosette of broad ribbon of the color of 
the velvet. The ties are of the same shade and are looped urder 
the chin. If better liked, a bridle of velvet or golden-brown woolen 
lace could be substitaited for the ribbon. | 

Figure No. 2.—Lanpies’ Fett Bonnet.—The quaint shape of this 
bonnet commends itself to many, and, as it is easily trimmed at 
home, its popularity has an added reason. It is of dark green 
felt, so finished that neither facing nor binding is necessary. On 
one side there is no decoration save that afforded by the velvet. 
tie, which extends down the side to flare at the edge, where it is 
fastened under two or three amall gold pins, Just in front is a 
pompon of dark green, and below that the heads of two birds in 
various tones of golden brown. Then there are long loops of 
green ribbon forming a jabot-like effect, and from under them the 
other tie springs out to ineet its fellow. If preferred, a coronet of 
small gray birds could be the only decoration arranged in monture 
fashion acroas the front. 

Figure No. 3.—Lapirs’ Bonnet.—A shape very generally be- 
coming is here shown, that of the capote with a tiny brim. The 


Fiacre No. 3.—LaApDIEs’ BONNET. , 


FIGURE No. 4.—LADIEs’ 
Bonnegr. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 8, 4 and 5, sec ‘‘Hats and Bonnets,” on thie Page.) 


crown is smoothly covered with black velvet embroidered in gold, 
while the briin is hidden under heavy black velvet, rich and lus- 
trous in its deep tone. In monture fashion across the front there 
passes a deep band of gilt braid, while a bird’s head and wings are 
placed, as shown in the illustration, slightly to one side. The ties 
of black velvet ribbon are folded over to form a finish for the back 
and are then tied in two long loops and ends, drawn up and fastened 
closely under the chin. A fancy pin could be used for making the 
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Figure No. 5.—LaDIEn’ 
PLusH BONNET. 


MISCELLANY. 


firmness more positive and would add to the effect of the bonnet. 
It would be in best taste to choose a gold pin. 

Fiaure No. 4.—Laptes’ Boxner.—This little bonnet is decidedly 
oval in its outline and will find many admirers among those who 


4 
Figure No. 1.—Lap1Es’ VEt- Figure No. 2.—Lapies’ Faut 
VET Capote. BONNET. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1 and £, see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets," on this Page.) 


found the oval turban becoming. The crown is covered with dark 
brown velvet embroidered in gold clover-leaves, while the velvet 
across the front, though it matches in color, is perfectly plain. Qa 
the right side are three full rosettes made of narrow brown velvet 
ribbon, and from the center of cach springs a light yellow aigrette. 
The strings are of brown velvet ribbon, one be- 
ing knotted and placed up high on the side of the 
chapeau, while the other is placed in the usual fash- 
ion near the edge. They are looped in bows and 
ends under the chin. If preferred, a bridle made of 
the same velvet as that used for the bonnet may be 
substituted for the ribbon ties. 

Fieure No, 5.—Lapres’ Piusa Bonnet.— Brown 
plush, that is so thick and dark as to resemble 
seal-skin, is used for this tiny capote, which pleases 
as much by its simplicity as many another might 
by its elaboration. The plush is applied with per- 
fect plainness, as the seal-skin would be if it were 
used. A wonderful arrangement of shaded feathers, 
simulating such a butterfly as a naturalist never 
knew, is placed in front slightly to one side. The 
bridle is made of the plush and, in addition to be 
ing bowed, is caught by a fancy gold pin on one 
side. To wear with a seal coat or plush costume, 
such a bonnet will he desirable. | 

Fiaure No. 6.—Lapres Fett EHar.—The flaring 
front of this hat gives it an air not unlike that of s 
“yranny” bonnet. It is of dark gray felt under- 
faced with black velvet, this deep tone being : 
becoming framing for most faces. On the side is + 
cluster of light gray tips and a ribbon bow, which 
is deftly tied dnd has its ends cut out in Van. 
dykes. Bird’s-wings or long plumes may be snbsti- 
tuted for the feathers, and if any other facing will match 6 special 
costume, it can be harmoniously used. 

Ficure No. 7.—Lanres’ Fett Hat.—On this cuvalier-like lookins 
hat is shown a disposition of the large silk kerchief so much it 
vogue for trimming, and which, one needs to see to positive'y 
understand. The hat is of dark blue felt,)and thie kerchief is a glow. 
ing crimson, while the plur.s arranged at_the side and coming fron 
the midst of the kerch:: . » of dark blue. A pretty effect i: 


———— 


given by the use of a plaid kerchief, and for the one shown in this 
imatance blue and scarlet, blue and green, blue and écru, or some 
laid showing many shades could be substituted. 
Ficurt No. 8.—Lapres’ Bonnet.—Lither cloth or velvet match- 


wonderful Scotch 
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ing a costume is likeliest to be used for this 
bonnet, as“the shape affords an opportunity 


for individualit 
ach fabrics, 


in their arrangement of 
he crown is covered with 


eal velvet laid on in a soft, pufed fashion, 
while the brim is smoothly overlaid on each 


ade with velvet of the same tone. 


Just in 


front are arranged several mordoré tips, very 
fall and curly. Folded in graceful lines is a 
long ribbon loop that constitutes the deco- 
ration on each side, while from under it 
come the strings, which are of the same 
-_golden-brown Ottoman ribbon and are mod- 
-erately wide. In very dark blue and scarlet, 
oive and brown, or two shades of gray, 


ach a bonnet would be 


in good taste, 
——————— -}—__ —— i 
‘STYLISH LINGERIE. 


(ne type of woman has 
epecial need of dainty 

| throat-dressing and that is 
those who have been 
plump and able to wear an 
evening toilette with a 
bodice decidedly decollettée 
und who have grown thin 
either from illness or 
(how one hates to say it!) 
increase of years. The 
mistake generally made is 
the non-realization of this, 
and yet surely the mir- 
ror ought to tell the sad 
_ sory in the plainest way. 
However, all troubles have 
their compensation, and 
m this case it must be 
said that the pretty Pom- 
padour arrangement of 
tulle, lace net or any of 
the thin delusions that are 
0 becoming seldom sug- 
gests anythingsave thatthe 
wearer chose the becom-. 


ing rather than wear her bodice so that her throat would be displayed. 

Hand-embroidered curate-collars, not quite so high or so tight as 
formerly, are given preference for walking costumes or short dresses 
of any kind; and very narrow cuffs to match are worn with them, 


the gloves being drawn under- 
neath, 

Velvet collars, both standing 
aod turn-down, are in high fa- 
vor; they do much to freshen 
4gown and are becoming to all 
age3 and, more itnportant, all 
complexions, 

Ficurg No, 1.—Lapies’ VeL- 
vet Ficnu.—A back view is 
here given of the fichu eut by 
pattern No, 9570, which costs 
‘4. or 10 cents. The collar is af 
dark blue velvet decorated with 
Kursheedt’s Standard silk-em- 
broidered dress trimmings in the 
furm of daisies, and finished 
with a frill of oriental lace that 
fot only outlines the shape but 
forms the ruff around the throat. 
Velvet, satin or any preferred 
material may be used for such 
4 decoration, and the embroid- 
tty and lace will be found ef- 
lective garnitures. If the lace 
about the throat be liked very 


high, then it will be wisdom to select a moderately wide variety. 

Favre No. 2.—Vetvet Counar ann Lace Jabot.—This collar 
hss the effect of a double collar, the black moiré being laid in a fold 
‘t the lower part of the foundation, while the velvet rolls over in 


FiaurgE No. 


7.—LaApDIES’ FELT HAT. 
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the usual turn-down collar style. An advantage is gained by hav- 
ing the velvet next to the face, and yet the combination is achieved. 
The jabot is of white Spanish lace, being a double cascade arranged 
on a foundation of stiff white net. If preferred, a ribbon knot can 
fasten it at the top. 


Orien tal, Moreeque, 


Valenciennes or any of the laces used for 


Spanish. 


Figure No. 8.—Lap1gs’ Bonnet. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos, 6,7 and 8, eee ‘‘ Hats and Bonnetas,"’on Pages 116 and 117.) 


such purposes may be substituted for the 


Ficure No. 3.—Vetvet Cottar ann Lace 
Gilet—This_ collar is of a deep shade of 
crimson velvet and is made with a daint 
lining of rose-colored silk. The gileé. whic 
is placed under it, is made of a scarf of ori- 
ental lace gathered at the top and fastened 
to a band to make it secure; it is allowed to 
flare over the bosom, and then is drawn in 
quite closely and stayed at the waist-line, 
after which it falls in easy graceful lines. A 
cameo brooch is the throat fastening, while 


& bar-pin apparently con- 
fines the fulness at the 
waist. If liked, a cluster 
of nbbon loops matching 
the collar in color may be 
at the throat, and straps of 
it coming from one side 
to the other could be tied 
at the waist-line. In the 
evening flowers would be 
in good taste at the throat 
if they were fine and be- 
coming, and might also 
be added at the waist- 
line, 

Fievre No. 4,—Lacer 
Pompapour.—This pretty 
decoration is one that com- 
mends itself to many andis 
particularly becoming. The 
foundation haying been 
cut in plain’ net and care- 
fully bound, will be, when 
worn, placed under the 
bodice. The center is of 
Kursheedt's oriental lace 
net and is gathered at the 
bottom, drawn up in loose 
folds and fastened to the 
band of insertion that is 
around the throat. The 
neck finish, which is quite 
If the 


high, consists of two frills of oriental lace matching the net. 
Pompadour were to be worn over a bodice, a good effect would 
be reached in having its outlines followed by white down trimming. 
The choice of this decoration would be particularly pretty in its 


a white wool or 
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Fiouge No. 1.—Labies’ VELVET Ficuv.—(Cut by Pattern No. 9570; 
One size ; price, 5d. or 10 cents.) 


For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Zingerie,"' on this Page.) 


that has not yet begun to wane. 


effect upon 
Surah bodice. 
aces / 


DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


It is at this period that the 
ventures of the season may be 
said to have their success or fail- 
ure positively assured. Passing 
by the garnitures which did not 
please well enough to be ac- 
cepted by a refined taste, there 
remains a long list consisting 
of many charming decorations 
of the class usually termed “ ex- 
traneous,” without mentioning 
the many attractive devices into 
which the dress fabric is convert- 
ed. But this latter class is among 
those most admired by Fashion, 
and consequently a large amount 
of space is given to its illustra- 
tion in this issue. 

As was early predicted, braids 
in all varieties enjoy a popularity 
The glint of silver and gold tinsel 


is visible in many varieties, and others.are composed entirely of 
tinsel, these latter being usually very narrow-and employed sparingly 
forthe street, though they are elaborately used on house toilettes, 
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Fur in many varieties is a popular decoration for cloth suits, black 
being a leading color. 

Lace in dead white and creamy shades is largely mingled with 
velvet in dark and bright tones, and lace-like textures with strips of 
tucking interwoven in them bid fair to have an extended use for 
waists and for skirt garnitures for washable toilettes. 

Fiaure No, 1.—Empromerep Bratp—DecoraTion ror A Dress- 
Bopy.—The braid employed in this decoration is of the variety 
known as Kursheedt’s Standard embroidered tinsel braid, and is of a 
heavy, firm weaving, with the embroidery wrought upon its surface 
in tinsel braid. . 

In this instance 
the braid is ap- 
plied in plastron 
outline upon the 
front between 
the ends of the 
lapel collar, and 
entirely conceals 
the high stand- 
ing collar about 
the neck. A suit- 
ablearrangement 
for the sleeves is 
represented — at 
figure No. 17 of 
this department. 

Froure No, 2. 
—Brarp Garni- 
TURE FOR A 
Dress — Bopy.— 
Two varieties of 
braid are associ- 
ated in this garniture with stylish results, one 
being Kursheedt’s Standard tinsel braid and 
the other Kursheedt’s Standard soutache 
braid. The tinsel braid is quite wide and 
is applied in a perpendicular line upon each 
side, its disposal bringing it gradually nearer 
the closing toward the waist-line, while its 
upper ends touch the tops of the shoulder 
seams, The engraving better than the pen 
describes the arrangement of the soutache 
braid, which is cut in lengths sufficient to 
form double loops upon each side as _ illus- 
trated, with a cluster of short loops conceal- 
ing the terminations of those upon the over- 
lapping side. The closing is made with hooks 
and eyes, which are placed at short intervals ; 
one of each being arranged to come directly 
beneath each cluster of short loops. This is an 
effective garniture for tailor-made costumes. 

Figure No. 3.—Trmmep Fiounce.—Thoughtful ladies who, tak- 
ing time by the forelock, make up at least a portion of their Sum- 
mer attire before the 
season for wearing it 
is too close upon 
them, will appreciate 
the suggestion afford- 
ed by this engraving. 
The flounce is of fine 
lawn, and is turned in 
and gathered to form 
two tiny puffs below 
a standing heading. 
The lower edge is 
bordered with Kur- 
sheedt’s Standard lace 
tucking, a fabric that 
is very decorative and 
not too elaborate to 
garniture the simplest 
of washable fabrics. 


FiguRE No. 2.—VELVET COLLAR 
AND Lace Jabot. 


Figure No. 4.— 
Fancy Sxkrrit—Trim- 
minc. — The double 


FiaurR No. ]1.—EMBROIDERED BRAID—DECO- 
RATION FOR A DrReESs—Bopy. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on 
this Page.) 


box - plaiting which 
forms the lower por- 
tion of this trimming 
is of material con- 
trasting with the re- 
mainder of the garniture, and its lower edge is invisibly hemmed. 
The decoration surmounting it is composed of broad bias strips 
tea diagonally with the back edge of each one overlapping the 

t edge of the one next to it, and, after this edge has been 


FIGURE No. 3.—VELVET COLLAR 
AND LacE Gilet. 


(For Descriptions of 
and 4, see *‘ Stylish Lingerie,”’ on 
Page 117.) 
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sewed to position, the strip is turned forward and is in turn over- 
lapped by its neighbor, which extends a little below it. This 
cess gives the lower terminations a uniformly notched effect, and 
above the lower corner of each is placed a terie drop-orna- 
ment. The top of the trimming is usually concealed by the drap- 
ery, though, if the latter be too short for that purpose, it may be 
headed by a row of passementerie. 

Fieure No, 5.—Styiish Sxirt~-Garniture.—The lower two 
plaitings comprised in this garniture are formed in the ordindry 
manner and are each about three inches wide when finished. The 
next one is abdut 
nine inches wide, 
and is folded in 
side-plaits at its 
top and tackeil 
in the folds of 
these plaits about 
half -way from 
the lower edge, 
thefulness below 
the tacking fall- 
ing out in ruffle 
fashion. = Over- 
hanging this dev- 
oration is a suc- 
cession of velve' 
points, which are 
cut upon a bia- 
strip that is lined 
with  crinoline 


Figure No, 4.—Lacre Pompa- 


DOUR. and neatly blind- 
hemmed upouw 
the lining at all 

its edges, The pointed decoration may be 


sewed to position along its upper edge ani 
turned down over its own seam, and is usu- 
ally overhung by the drapery. An eveniiz 
dress of nun’s-vailing or silk and velvet 
would be very effective if trimmed in thi- 
way, 

Fieure No, 6.-Waist or Tuckep N arnsoox. 
—This waist embodies a suggestion that may 
be followed with the most charming effecté 
in the construction of simple toilettes foi 
Summer wear. The material here employe: 
is Kursheedt’s Standard tucked nainsooh. 
which can be purchased with the tucks made 
from the very narrowest width possible uy 
to a quarter inch size, The tucking is dow 
by tnachinery especially adapted to the pur- 
pose, and is much more accurate and at- 
tractive than that done by the ordinary pro- 
cess. It is used for round waists of the style illustrated, for the 
tes and sometimes for the sleeves of those having gathe 

odies, for borders to 
flouncesand for many 
other decorative pur- 
poses. In this in- 
stance the waist is 
garnitured along the 
closing with knotted 
bows of cherry rib- 
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Figure No. 7.— KS 
DECORATION FOR A AX i 
Skirt. — This skirt XE 
has the prevailing Ss 
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gored shape for its 
foundation, and upon 
the lower edge is ap- 

lied a narrow, finely 
aid knife - plaiting. 
The kilt-plaiting may 
extend all the way 
around or only to the 
side-back seams, as 


FIGURE No. 2.—BrRALp GARNITURE FOR A 


preferred. Before the Dress-Bopy. 
plaits are laid, a bor- , o 
der of brocade, ex- (For Description a tet at Home, | 


tending about nine | 
inches above the low- 

er edge, is applied. After the plaits—which are quite broad—ar 
folded, a passementerie ornament is placed upon each one at the to 
of the facing. The kilt may be carried_a§ near to the belt as is «h 
sirable, and above jit yoke-shapéd) facing of the dress goods is «) 
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FASHIONS FOR 


plied upon the foundation. Of course, any variety of contrasting 
goods may be chosen for the facing upon the kilt, and the orna- 
ments may be omitted. For a mourning dress, the facing might 
be of crape. 

Fioore No. 8.—Curr Fryism ror a Sieeve.—The demmi-cuff of 
velvet which nearly encircles this sleeve at the wrist is of exactly 
the same shape upon the under side as upon the upper, and, after 
being sewed to position along its lower edge, is turned up over its 
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Figure No. 4.—Fancy SKIRT-TRIMMING. 
\For Descriptions of Figures Noe. 8 and 4, see ‘' Dresemaking at Home,” on Page 118. , 


own seam and slip-stitched along its curved edges. The narrow lap 
which is sewed into the inside seam is turned back upon the upper 
side and apparently held in position by the buttons that ornament 
it It is not duplicated upon the under side. A third contrasting 
fabric is often selected for this portion. 

Ficure No. 9.—Fancy Curr—Decoration.—In developing this 
deeve finish, the cuff facing that is.applied about the wrist is cut 
uf diagonally across the top from the 
inside to the outside seam, the greatest 
depth being left at the inside. The top 
& slip-stitched to position along the 
under side, and to the upper side is 
Joined a section that is sloped out to 
accord with the shape of the sleeve 
at the inside seam and cut off straight 
at the opposite end. This piece is turned 
down in revers fashion over its own 
seam, and its inner edge ts included in 
the inside seam. Lither cuffs-or lace 
nf3 may be worn with sleeves trim- 
med in this way. 

Fiaure No. 10.— Dressy SLEEVE-GarR- 
MtTTRE—This handsome garniture con- 
ssta of Kurshecdt’s Standard silk-em- 
troidered appliqué dress-trimming in 
rose and foliage patterns, tastefully 
united to form a handsome design. It 
is applied upon a decp velvet cuff- 
facing in the present instance, and the 
foll beauty is thus admirably brought 
out. This style of completion will of- 
ten be selected for sleeves of dresses 
having the wa‘st trimmed as shown at 
igure No. 20 of this department. 

Ficure No. 11.—Fancy Corr—Finisa 
rok A Suxeve.—This style of applying 
« cuff is much favored by Fashion, and is accomplished by cut- 
ung away the outside in the outline pictured and covering the 
exposed portion of the lining with a eae of contrasting goods 
over which the edges of the outside are carefully slip-stitched. Three 
buttons and simulated button-holes, placed back of the lengthwise 
edge upon the upper side, add to tlie tailor-like effect. 


Freurs No. 6.—WAIST oF TUCKED NAINSOOK. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dreesmaking at Home,”* on 
Page 118.) 
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Figure No. 12,—Sty.isu Sieeve-Triuuina.—The fancy for ar- 
ranging the sleeve upon the lining and cutting away the outside so 
as to disclose it prettily, is tastefully developed in this instance. 
The outside is cut off a little above the lower edge, and the back 
seam is left open for a short distance. The lining is cut off a little 
shorter than it is desirable to finish the sleeve, and upon it is applied 
a fine side-plaiting, which extends in ruffle fashion a little below it 
and is tacked along the margin of the lining. The corners of the 
sleeve proper are underfaced with contrasting goods, turned forward 
finale: y and slip-stitched to position, as is the lower edge. <A 
button, with or without a simulated button-hole, may be place: 
upon the reversed portion of the upper side, with good effect. It is 
a matter of taste whether the plaiting be like the sleeve or the fac- 
ing, or of a different material trom either. 

Figure No. 13.—Dressy SxirtGarniturrt.—The entire arrange- 
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FIGURE No. 5.—Styztish SKirT—GARNITURE, 
(For Description see ‘‘Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 118.) 
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ment of this skirt trimming is accurately explained by the engrav- 
ing. Silk is the material employed for the plaitings in the present. 
instance, but any material that may be associated with lace is just 
as suitable. In sewing the lace to position, it is run along its selvedge 
and turned down over its own seam, less fulness for a good effect 
being needed with this arrangement than when it is sewed flatly 
against the dress. All kinds of lace are employed for dress trim- 
mings, Fedora and oriental varieties being among those best liked. 

Fiecre No. 14.—Styuisa Sieeve-Decoration.—The severity of 
finish which was at first the trying feature of tailor-made suits has 
yielded to a more decorative completion, the becomingness of 
which is as noticeable about the hands as at the neck. In this in- 
stance a stylish sleeve-decoration in which the plainnesg of braid is 
relieved by association with the soft pile of velvet, is represented. 
Three rows of braid cross the outside seam and extend about half- 
Way across the upper and under sides, the distance between them 

being a little less than their width and 
the lower oue being placed a little 
above the lower edge. Crossing the in- 
side seam of the sneer and concealiny 
the ends of the braid is a demi-cuff of 
velvet, which is lined with crinoline and 
slip-stitched to position all around, its 
upper side being ornamented with three 
buttons and simulated button-holes. 
The braid used is of the variety known 
as Kursheedt’s Standard Titan braid 
and may be found in all colora. Any 
other variety may, of course, be used 
instead. 
Figure No. 15.—Surrve Decoration. 
—This style of sleeve finish is very 
simple in its process eof development 
‘and very stylish in effect. The back 
seam is left open for a sbort distance 
from the lower edge, and the outside 
is cut away diagonally from the lining 
in front of the opening and in a straight 
line about one inch above the lower 
edge. A facing of contrasting color is 
then applied upon the lining, and the 
edges of the outer portion are neatly 
slip-stitched over it, three buttons and 
simulated button-holes being added 
upon the upper side. This is a fash- 
ionable finish for sleeves of tailor-made dresses, the voutrast. devel- 
oped in the facing being of any degree admired. 

Fievre No. 16.—Styziso Sireeve—Garnirure.—Both varieties of 
braid employed in the development of this sleeve trimming are 
made by the Kursheedt Manufacturing Company, one being Stand- 
ard silk.and the other Standard (tinsel: braid) The latter i< placed 
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along the top of the former, and two rows of each encircle the sleeve 
just above the lower edge. Two other rows start from the inside 
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FigcuRE No. 7.—DECORATION FOR A SKIRT. 
(for Description see ‘‘ Dreesmaking at Home,”’ on 
Page 118.) 


seam, pass along the 
under side and across 
the upper side, termi- 
nating under a length- 
wise slash made a 
short distance from 
the point of com- 
mencement. Two but- 
tons and simulated 
button-holes are plac- 
ed in front of the 
slash. Both gold and 
silver tinsel braid are 
associated with velvet, 
with the most pleas- 
ing and fashionable 
reaults. 

Figure No. 17.— 
Styiisa SLEevE-Dec- 
ORATION.— The sim- 
ple but effective gar- 
niture here represent- 
ed consists of Kur- 
sheedt’sStandard em- 
broidered tinsel braid, 
which is applied cir- 
cularly a little above 
the wrist. The em- 
bro:dering of the 
braid is wrought in 
tinsel thread upon a 
background of Titan 
braid, and the effect 
isespecially rich. Both 
gilt and silver tinsel 
upon backgrounds in 
all the leading shades 
are secn in this kind 
of braid. Another 


application of the braid, adapted to waist decoration, is given at 


figure No. 1 of this department. 


. , ~ 4 
Figure No. 18.—Lace-anp-VELVet GARNITURE FOR Front oF 
Sxiet.—The narrow side-plaiting bordering the entire lower edge 


of this skirt is of the dress 
goods, and overhanging 
it is a deep flounce of vel- 
vet, which may extend 
across the back or termi- 
nate at the sides, as pre- 
ferred. Two broad bands 
of velvet start from the 
right side-back seam and 
pass diagonally downward 
to a little beyond the cen- 
ter of the front, where 
each one is turned to form 
an angle and carried with 
an upward inclination to 
the left side-back seam. 
The point of commence- 
ment for the upper band is just 
below the hip, and the other 
one is considerably lower down. 
Beneath the lower edge of each 
band is set afull flounce of 
crean’-white Fedora lace. The 
contrast developed by this as- 
sociation of velvet and cream 
lace is very effective and is rach 
admired for dressy dinner and 
evening toilettes. Of course, any 
preferred variety of lace may be 
selected, and the velvet may be 
dark or vivid in tone, as preferred. 
Fieure No. 19.—Brarp—anp~ 
Botron DecoraTION FOR A Dress— 
Bopy. — Kursheedt’s Standard 
Titan braid of a narrow width 
and braid buttons were selected 
for this garniture, the disposal 
of which isso plainly illustrated 
ng to require but a slight description. 


Fiecre No. 11. 


FIGURES Nos. 11 AaNp 
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respective side; and the back ends are terminated in short loo 
under buttons. The lengths are graduated shortest toward tha 


waist-line, and the 
buttons employed in 
closing are the same 
as those used for deco- 
ration. This arrange- 
ment is in tasteful 
keeping with the atyle 
of tailor-made cos- 
tumes at present pre- 
vailing. 

Ficure No, 20.— 
GARNITURE FOR A 
Dress—Bopy. — This 
elegant garniture con- 
sists of Kursheedt’s 
Standard silk em- 
broidered appliqué 
dress - trimming ap- 
plied upon velvet, 
small and large de- 
signs of harmecnious 
varieties being asso- 
ciated to form a 
graceful design. The 
effect is very beauti- 


ful, and such a dec-- 


oration is especially 
adapted to the enrich- 
ment of dressy toil- 
ettes, The collar is 
cut from velvet, and 
the shape of the bands 
upon which the floral 
garnitures are appli- 
quéed is graduated 
widest over the bust 
and tapered offtoward 
the neck and lower 
edges of the dress- 
body. The sleeves of 
& waist thus orna- 
mented will usually 
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FIGURE No. 10. 


Figures Nos. 8, 9 AND 10.—STYLiIsH 


SLEEVR-—GARNITUEES. 


(For pe boone of wignres Nos. 8, 9 and 10, we 


ressmaking at 


ome,’ on Page 119.) 


be trimmed as at figure No, 10, which is shown on this page 
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Figure No. !13.—Dressy SKIRT—GARNITURE. 


on Page 119.) 


Kach strip is arranged to 


come between every two buttons or button-holes, according to its 


entire garniture isto becwhen—completed. “Each 


12, 


(for Descriptions of Figures Nos. 11, 12 and 18, see‘ Dreasmaking at Home,” 


sloped off backward | slighty 


Figure No. 21.—Dece 
RATION FOR Froxt of 
Movrnineo Sxrat.—A very 
effective and yet not too 
elaborate garniture for 8 
mourning skirt is here rej- 
resented. A very narrow 
side-plaiting, forms the 
foot trimming, and over- 
hanging this is a side-plait- 
ing which is quite deer, 
upon the left side and nar- 
rowed off toward the cen- 
ter of the front so as to 
show but slightly below 
the drapery. The latter 
is fitted smoothly about 
its top and sewed plainly at it: 
back edge into the right ¢ide- 
back seam, its front edge being 


toward the bottom. <A_ bros 
band of crape borders the low 
er and front edges, and a simil: 
band surmounts the deep plait 
ing back of the drapery. An 
skirt having a drapery at 
similar to that here illustrate: 
may be trimmed to present the 
saine general effect. 

Fievure No, 22.—Compinatios 
Patina AND PorrFing For SkI81 
Trimminc.—The deep plaiting 
forming a portion of this garti- 
ture is about three times as dee? 
as each of the narrow ones, and 
the exact dimensions are obtain 
ed_by calculating how deep the 
laiting is over 


hung at its top by the lower edge of the one next in order, and the 


FASHIONS FOR 
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topmost one of the cluster is surmounted by a pee which is formed 
of straight strips joined together, gathered at the lower edge, sewed 
through the gathering and turned up over its own seam, its upper 
edge being turned in and also gathered and sewed flatly to the skirt. 
Of course, the top of the puff may be finished to form a self-head- 
it when it is over- 
‘the drapery, this 


eg ©Sxret — Fintsu. — A 
decorative effect, that is 
wite in keeping with the 


quirements of a tailcr- 


ne ” elaborate. for a 
bridal travelling dress or 
ahandsome street-toilette, 
pictured in this engrav- 
ing. The foot finish is 
4 tiny box-plaiting, and 
shove this is a three-inch 
bandof fur. Starting from 


e strips of tubular braid, 
Which are carried perpen- 
cularly for some distance, 
tiled in trefoil loops and 
then brought back in a 
Wimight line. Between 
very two of these orna- 
ments others are placed, Ly 
Which are im every re- MuUKE No. 16, 


thorter, The effect of the 
nequal lengths—which is 
itself a very simple item 
—isone of the most tasteful features of the entire arrangement. 
Ficvrs No. 24.—Lapirs’ Waist, with Prasant Bopice.—The 
jattern by which this waist was cut is No, 9568, which costs ls, or 

centa, and is illustrated in our catalogues. The bodice and under- 
aistare entirely separate in their construction, the under-waist 
closing invisibly at 
the back. The pat- 
tern includes a round 
oke, which is seam- 
ess and is plaited at 
its lower edge and 
about the neck. In 
this instance, how- 
ever, the yoke is 
omitted, and the un- 
der-waist is made of 
Kursheedt’s Standard 
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Me tucking, a very pretty fabric for the purpose. There are seams 
codes > shoulders and at the sides, and the neck is finished with 
choker collar. The sleeves are in the favorite coat shape, and 

heir com sletion at the wrists is characterized by a cone sitn- 


eee oe LOC V J . “ee 
‘ity. The bodice is made of velvet and is entirely plain in its fin- 
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ish. It is superbly fitted by seams that are skilfully curved, and is 
deeply pointed at the center of the back and front. The closing is 
made at the back by means of cord laced through eyelet-holes, and 
a closing is simulated in front by the same means. When the yoke 
is retained it will often be of lace, with the fabric of the under- 
waist cut out from beneath 
it; and the sleeves will 
correspond. Such a waist 
may be constructed so as 
to be suitable for full or 
demi dress, ard the mode 
is among the most popu- 
lar of the season. 

Fieurre No, 25,--Sryt— 
isa Waist—Decoration.— | 
A dressy but not over- 
elaborate garniture for a 
dress-body is here pic- 
tured. The fronts are 
faced in vest shape with 
contrasting goods, the col- 
lar is cut from the con- 
trasting goods, and the 
closing is made with but- 
ton-holes and buttons of 
the same color. Back of 
the facing four rows of 
narrow braid are applied 
in parallel lines, a fifth row 
being added inside the 
FIGURE No. 17. edge of the facing and 

turned at intervals,to sim- 


like them, only Figures No. 14, 15, .16 anp 17.—Sm1pLe MODES OF DECORATING SLEEVES. ulate straps, which are 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Pages ‘119 ard 120.) 


graduated shortest toward 
the waist-line and extend 
nearly to the closing of 
the vest. ‘Tinsel braid in both gold and silver is very effectively 
used in this way, and so are the mixed wool and tinsel braids, The 
vest facing may be of a neutral tone or in the most decided contrast. 

Ficure No. 26.—Fancy Sxirt—Garniture.—A side-plaiting about 
nine inches deep forms the basis of this garniture, and upon it is 
adjusted a fancy plaiting formed of straight breadths arranged sepa- 
rately. These breadths are not quite as deep as the side-plaiting and 
are hemmed at both sides.. A double box-plait is then folded 
in one half, and the opposite end is reduced in width by having three 
downward-turning side-plaits folded in it. The breadth is now ad- 
justed upon the side-plaiting, with the tops even with the box-plaited 
portion; and the top of the side-plaiting is cut away beneath the 
box-plait and the latter is joined beneath its folds to the edges. The 
narrow end of the breadth is sewed flatly upon the side-plaiting, its 
ea of course, drawing it downward and upward, and is over- 
apped by the box-plait in the breadth next to it. When two mate- 
rials contrasting tastefully are united in this way the effect is superb. 
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iouRE No. 18.—Lace-AND-VELVET GArni- Fioure No, 19.—Bratp-anp-Button Drco- FiGURE No, 20.—GARNITURE FOR A DRESS- 
_ TURE FoR FRONT OF SKIRT. RATION FOR A Dress—Bopy. Bony. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos, 18, 19 and 20, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 120.) 


Fieurt No. 27.—Garniture ror A Dress Sxrrt.—A tasteful 
commingling of two materials is developed in this garniture. The 
outside of the skirt is about three inches)shorter than the founda- 
tion, and is cut in deep tabs, with narrow opetings between them. 
These tabs are lined with thin crinoline, and their side edges are 
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slip-stitched to position over the ends of alternating side and box 
plaitings that fill in the spaces between them, the box-plaitings 
being of the dress material and the side-plaitings of plain contrasting 
goods. Upon the foundation below the tabs are a box-plaiting and 
a side-plaiting, which pass entirely about the bottom of the skirt. 
Two varieties of woolen goods unite handsomely in, this way, and 
so do silk and wool, velvet and wool, silk and velvet, or any 
two varieties of goods which accord with personal preference. 

Fieure No. 28.—Comaination PLait- 
usc FoR Sxirt Truinc.—Kursheedt’s 
Standard accordion plaiting is here 
united with broad box-plaits made by 
hand in the usual manner. The Kur- 
sheedt Manufacturing Company will 
accept orders for the accordion plaiting 
if sent through a merchant or dress- 
maker; and, in sending goods to be 
plaited, it should be remembered that 
the plaits are laid crosswise and that 
consequently the material is not cut in 
breadths and sewed together, but is 
left in one length. In this instance it 
ig separated into sections and arranged 
in alternation with the box-plaits. <A 
characteristic of accordion plaiting is 
that, no matter how often it may be 
shaken out of its folds, it falls into the 
original creases when hung in position. 
Finely laid hand-plaiting may take the 
place of the accordion plaiting. 

Fieure No. 29.—Braip Decoration 
FoR Drapery anp Sxirt.—A front- 
drapery, of the style illustrated may be 
easily applied to a round skirt, and is 
a characteristic of many of the modes 
of the season. In applying such a drap- 
ery without the aid of a pattern, enough 
fulness must be introduced by means of 
upturning plaits at the sides to produce 
the gracefully cross-wrink:ed effect no- 
ticeable. Upon the lower edge is ar- 
ranged a tasteful decoration composed 
of Kursheedt's Standard silk braid and 
Standard tinsel braid, the latter bein 
very narrow. Three rows of silk brai 
follow the outline of the lower edge, 
spaces about equal to their width being 

owed between them; and.in these spaces the narrow braid is 
arranged in a fine scroll design. The bottom of the skirt is finished 
io tailor fashion to fall over a narrow under-plaiting, and a disposal 
of silk braid simulates pointed straps extending perpendicularly from 
the lower edge at a uniform depth. One side of each strap is 
stitched close to the adioining side of the next one, and each strap 
encloses a scroll of the unsel braid. The effect is unusually attract- 
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Pieure No. 22.—Cosprnation Prartinc AND Purrine ror SKIRT 
TRIMMING. 
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FiGuRE No. 21.—DECORATION FOR FRONT OF 
MOURNING SKIRT. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"*on __, 
Page 120.) 


any kind are few and separated by long distances. Winter pur- 
chases have all been made and it is yet too early to speak definitely — 
as to what the Spring will bring forth, but it is said that the goods 
for the incoming season will delight the eyee and gratify the senses © 
(and at the same time deplete the purses) of all those who have a 
liking for the elegant accessories of the toilette. 

Black embroidery upon the backs of street gloves is considered | 
decidedly unfashionable just now: self colore only are used. The 
most stylish gloves, however, are of 
tan-colored dog-skin without embroid- 
ery, the backs being piqué and having 
one or two rows of thin red stitching. 
Two buttons are generally used in clos- 
ing, although those’ having ‘only one 
button are not considered out of style. 

While upon the subject ef glove but-— 
tons, a novelty in these articles, which 
carries its own commendation, may be > 
mentioned. It consists of a split stad, 
which vives sufficiently to allow an cye-_ 
let to pass over it, after which it again — 
expands and holds the glove securely 
fastened. Being simple, it will not get 
out of working order and is very con- 
venient. 

The Angora glove is new and only | 
wants to be known to be appreciate. . 
It is kmt with yarn made from coon’ 
fur and is, therefore, like a fur in ap- 
pearance. The colors shown are grays 
and browns, and for softnese and_ 
warmth this glove has never been 
equalled. Sleighing gloves with elastic 
wrists are in good demand just now. 

The favorite colors in silk hosiery. 
are navy, seal, cardinal and black, plain 
and with the top, toe and heel in bright 
contrast. They are usually without 
clocking, as such articles are very often 
presented to ee by ladies who 
do the embroidery themselves. 

Silk wristlets, having vertical stripes 
in contrasting colors that show only 
when the wristlets are expanded, are 
comfortable and pretty. 

The illustrations this month show 
four varieties of putfed scarfs, three 
silk handkerchiefs, and a group of six fancy cambric handkerchiefs. | 

Ficure No. 1.—GentTLemen’s Purrep Scarr.—This scarf is made. 
of Ottoman silk of a wine shade, and the figures are of shrimp, mak- ' 
ing a result that is very effective. 

The back view shows the shield cut in a peculiar way, whicli 
enables a more effective adjustment to be made. 

Fiaure No, 2.—GenTLEMEN’S Purrep Scarr.—The fulnees in tis 
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Fieure No. 23.—StTY.isn Skrrt-FInisa. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Noa. 22 and 23, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,”* on Pages 120 and 121.) 


ive, but, if considered too conspicuous, soutache may be substituted 
for the tinsel braid. 


ec — 
STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The period immediately following the close of the holiday season 
is to the furnishing goods trade a very dull one, and novelties of 


scarf is disposed so as to produce a different effect from that shown 
at figure No. 1. The material in this instance is white satin, thin 
lines of blue running down and across, forming squares. Toes 
scarfs are very much worn in the evening with frock and cutaway 
coats, which, closing very high, allow only a little of the scarf to be 
seen. 

The back is similar to that mentioned above. 


Ficvre No. 3.2<Gentvemen’s \Siik “HaANpkKercnters.—In the 
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handkerchief shown at the left side the colors are a red tint and 

light bronze, the ground being of the red, the inner border bronze 

and the figures of the two colors. 

The handkerchief in the center has a very rich effect, produced by 
| the union of blue and gold with London-smoke, the color, by the 

way, being by no means as depressing as the real article. 

The handkerchief on the right side shows a 3-inch border of car- 
dinal and a cen- 
ter of cardinal 
negatived on 
gold, making a 
beautiful and 
elegant hand- 
kerchief. 

Fiaure No. 4. 
— GENTLEMEN’S 
Porrep ScarrF. 
—Another vari- 
ety of puffed 
scarf, made of 
myrtle gros- 
grain, wita polka 
spots of London- 
smoke, is here 
given. 

The back view 
shows the means 
by which the 
scarf is held in 
position, the two 
wires shown he- 
ing slipped un- 
der the collar- 
button, thus pre- 
venting its rise 
above the collar. 
_ Fiourr No. 5.—GentLemen’s Pcrrep Scarr.—This scarf is slightly 
larger and a little more elaborate than the others. Garnet Ottoman 
was used for its making, and the rose and foliage are done very 
hghtly with pale pink, the effect being handsome. 

The back view shows a shield with a curved lower edge. 
Figure No. 6.—Gentiemen’s Fancy Campric H ANDKERCHIEFS.— 
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Figure No. 24.—Lapies’ WAIST, WITH PEASANT 
Bopick.—(Cut by Pattern No. 9568; 13 sizes; 
28 to 46 inches, bust meusures; 
price, 1s. or 25 cents.) 


(For Description see ‘‘Dreasmaking at Home," on Page 121.) 
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FiagurRe No. 27.—GARNITURE FOR A Dress SKIRT. 
‘For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 26 and fe ‘* Dressmaking at Home," on 
age 121. 


The handkerchief at the bottom of the left side shows a 2-inch bor- 
der of cardinal, a horse-shoe of the same color, with whips of light 
trown. Above that is a handkerchief with tinted center and a 
sonler having alternate blocks of pink and white, a figure combin- 
ng the two colors being on the white. The handkerchief in the 
enter at the top has navy-blue figures outlined upon white and a 
mavy and white border. The handkerchief immediately under that 
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shows a 14-inch border of dark red, with corners of a lighter shade 
and a calla lily and leaf outlined in natural colors with silks. At 
the bottom on the right side the handkerchief has a 2-inch mode 
border, with a dog’s head and a whip in the same shade, while the 
one above it has pink corners and pink bees. 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK. 


Among the unique things in decorative art is 


‘- A subtle spider which doth sit, | 
In the middle of his web, which spreadeth wide; ” 


and, though he is not a living specimen of his kind, he is so real- 
looking, and his fairy web so like his own filmy home, that the illu- 
sion is only dispelled after an examination of the delicate work. 
Then, too, the ever-curious fly is walking into “the prettiest little 
parlor that ever you did spy,” never dreaming that his wily coaxer has 
in anticipation a 
most delicious 
feast to be en- 
joyed as soon 
as he is within 
grasp. One of 
the most realistic 
arrangements of 
the decoration is 
shown in this 
department. 

Ficure No. 1. 
—TaBLe Scarr. 
—This_hand- 
some scarf is of 
heavy satin and 
has a dado deco- 
ration at the end 
done with color- 
ed embroidery 
silks, The irreg- 
ular pattern is 
done tn cbain 
stitch with gold 
silk; the circles 
are done with 
crimson silk in the same stitch, and filled in with a rainbow com- 
bination of colors in knot stitch. A row of deeply netted fringe i- 
added to each end, and may be made of silk in one color or a com- 
bination of colors. Any variety of fringe may be used, and vel- 
vet, plush, silk, cloth or any preferred material may be selected fv 
the scarf. ; | 

Fiavre No. 2.—OR8NAMENTED PaneL.—aAn unique mode of orna- 
inenting an oval or square cornered panel covered with plush, velvet 
or any decorative material, is here illustrated. A prettily shaped 
branch may be cut from the silver mers apple, sugar maple, cherry. 
walnut, peach or any available tree. From twig to twig are arranged 
lines of fine silk that all meet at one point, and between these lines 
are cross-lines of silk, which, if carefully arranged and selected in 
the proper color, will result in a very realistic-looking spider web, in 
which are placed the veritable spider and fly. These may be of 
metal or may be made of embroidery, as preferred. The branch ix 
then fastened to the panel under a many-looped bow of pretty satin 
ribbon. 

Ficure No. 3.— Scrap Basker.—This engraving illustrates 1 
pretty style of decoration for a four-sided scrap-basket made of 
willow or rattan. For the center of each side 1s cut a diamond- 
shaped section of velvet, plush or cloth, and these sections are decor- 
ated with Kursheedt’s Standard silk-embroidered appliqués. Thea- 
appliqué ornaments may be alike or may all be different, as most 
pleasing to the taste. In the corners of each side are arranged three- 
cornered pieces of the same fabric as that used for the diamond secc- 
tions, the corner sections being so planned that a uniform space is 
left all round the diamond portion to expose the basket. The cor- 
ner and diamond portions are apparently held together by a scroll 
design in silk cord of a contrasting color. The basket is lined witl: 
silk, Silesia, Surah, cambric, satin or any fabric preferred. The 
lining is turned in deeply at the top and shirred to form a ruff: 
about the top of the basket, the lining showing prettily through th:- 
basket-work leftexposed. Cord edges the top and bottom of the 
basket and is arranged in a cluster of loops at all the corners, except 
one at the top, where a full bow of ribbon ig fastened. Any com- 
bination of colors may be selected, the lining and outside usually 
contrasting, although they. may be (alikewheny two materials are 
employed. | 


aa 


Figure No. 25.—StTy isi Waist- DEOORATION. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 121., 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


to the artistic house-furnisher; and, so long as elegance is attained, 
the result will be satisfactory, whether the ornamentation be of the 
Of course, it should he in 
accord with the furnishing of the room—that is, with the quality of 


simplest or the most elaborate order. 


SKIRT TRIMMING. 


the furniture, etc; but it may also be 
the brightest bit of beauty in the apart- 
ment, A few pieces of handsome bric- 
a-brac are necessary, and a clock is a 
most desirable item, and these indica- 
tors of the “ noiseless flight of time” are 
in all sorts of quaint shapes and in all 
grades of sizes, <A very elegant mode 
of dressing a mantel is illustrated this 
month, and its novelty and simplicity 
are very attractive features, 

Fiaurs No. 1.—Fancy Prncusuton. 
—This handsome cushion is made like 
a bag of brocaded Ottoman, with cor- 
ner pieces of velvet outlined with cord 
and decorated with embroidered or ap- 
plied floral designs. The bag is well 
etuffed with curled-hair, sea-mogs, saw- 
dust or other filling, to no greater depth, 


however, than will permit the bag to be drawn in closcly several 


e 
FiguRE No. 28.—COMBINATION PLAITING FOR 


THE DELINEATOR. 


available in colora to please the fancy. The corner pieces and the lm- 
ing are usually alike and in contrast with the bag. The corner pieces 
| may be hand-painted or embroidered when plain material is used for 
The dressing of the mantel of to-day is a subject of much thought them. 


FiGURE No. 29.—BRaIpD DECORATION FOR 
DRAPERY AND SKIRT. 


(For Deecriptions of Fi Nos. 28 and 29, see 


** Dreesmaking at Home,"’ oy Page 122.) 


inches from the edge. This edge is lined with velvet, and a large ness to the shelf. 


bow of wide velvet ribbon is fastened where the bag is drawn in. 
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Front View. 


eures Nos. 1 AND 2.—GENTLEMEN’S PUCFFED SCARFS. 


Ficore No, 2.—Pane.. ror CLock.—Clocks ret in panels are ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and a certain individuality may be given to one of 
these useful time-pieces by the elaboration of its panel frame. The 
panel is here covered with plush and decorated with Kursheedt's 


Standard silk-embroidered appliqués. 
Any preferred design in embroidery, 
applique or hand-painting may be se- 
lected. The covering may be of velvet, 
plush, satin, etc., as preferred ; and of 
any desired color. In the lower mght 
side of the parel is bevelled out a cir- 
cular orifice, into which tie time-piece 
is fitted. Care is necessary that this 
opening be not made too large. The 
average boy is, however, quite handy 
enough to do this part of the work. 

Figure No. 3.— Perrume—Borm 
Ho.per.—A pretty receptacle for 1 
bottle of one’s favorite perfume is ber 
portrayed. It is made of an oblong sec 
tion of plush or velvet, lined with satu 
and gathered in to form a ruffled finis! 
at the top and bottom. About th 
grathers is artistically tied a wide ribbon 
that is left long enough between t 
serve as a means of suspension for th: 
article. The bottle is set in the re 
ceptacle, the cut-glass stopper bein 
usually visible. Plush, velvet, Surah 
silk and similar goods in plain, bro 
caded or embroidered varieties may b 
used, and the ritbons and lining wil 
usually contrast in color with the out 
side material. 

Ficurt No, 4.—Mante,. Dressixe.— 
This engraving illustrates a novel, sim 
ple and elegant mode for dressing . 
mantel. <A width of plush or velvet i 
laid on the mantel and allowed to fal 
some distance below it at the end 
To the wall, a desirable distance abov 
the mantel, is fastened a plush-covere 
curtain-pole with braas ends, and oi 
thia is suspended in curtain fashio 


with brass rings a valance of sitnilar material to fall with easy ful 
The edges of the cover and valance are simpl' 
hemmed. On the mantel are usually placed several pieces of han 


Fieursr No. & 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1 and 2, see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,’’ on Page 122.) 


All sorts of pretty fabrics may be selected for such cushions; plain, some bric-a-brac. 


The covering and valance may be embroidere 
brocaded and embroidered velvets, plushes, silks and satins being all or hand-painted, if a more elaborate effect be desired. 


Qa9~ SPECIAL NOTICE.—Communications intended for our New York General Office should be addresse 
to Nos. 7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, where the new General Office of this Company is located. Thos 
of our Agents, who have been in the habit of writing to 40 East Fourteenth Street,) New York, will plea: 
continue to address their communi-ations as hitherto.—THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited]. 68 


Every now and then the bold statement is made that a woman 
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the bison cloth will be closed to below the waist-line with crochetted 


who imagines herself well-dressed—end yet is not—can never be buttons, and from there the drapery will be open, forming a long 


msde to see her mis- 
tke It might be 
sserted, with just as 
much truth, thet a 
person who did not 
warn the alphahet 
when young could 
wt at any later pe- 
rod, even though the 
determination and 
Wesire were there. A 
woman very quickly 
notes the difference 
between jyrood and 
tad dressing when 
the sees them con- 
tasted. It is true 
that, if she sees only 
me type, she will be 
wre to do as others 
d, and discover no 
rsson for a change; 
bot ina colony where 
sobody understands 
the alphabet, who is 
nerested in daily 
supers or learned in 
heories on evolu- 
jon? The worst sin- 
ler against the laws 


¥ good taste will reform if only an opportunity be given her to 
acrease her knowledge and see herself as other people see her. 

. Asa claxe, French women are usually cited as the best dressed in 
be world, but it is acknowledged by good judges that the American 


fri, notwithstanding all the hor- 
mots her countrymen make 
bout her, takes the best the 
Parisienne has to offer and adds 
x: own originality, the sauce 
trante that gives the inde- 
enbable air pertaining to a well- 
fressed woman. 

For the cloth suit this season 
te merchant displays many 
wonderful effects, effects that 
ittract by their simplicity or 
daboration, by their brightness 
Xsubdued tones. You look ata 
ine cloth, which is shown in 
uu-head checks of different col- 
ms, brown and white, blue and 
rhite, and green and white; ail 
ing quiet and refined looking. 

on select the brown and white, 
a] conclude it shall ie simple in 
& finish, decorated only with 
xown soutache. You will have 
'brown felt and cloth bonnet 
rith a crearny-white bird upon 
and wear your seal chasuble 
nd your tan-colored gloves. 
‘costume such as this you are 
are will be pretty, becoming 
ad something of which you will 
ot tire, And you are right! 

Pleased with youreelf, how 
an you keep from seeing your 
ext neighbor's purchase? A 
brk blue bison cloth, with a 
carlet and blue stripe for the 
crt material. For the wrap is 


fhosen a blue stuff with wool plush flowers in bright red upon it. 
You murmur a little at this, perhaps; but it will be becoming to the 
fearer, a brown-haired, blue-eyed lassie, 
le developed: the skirt of the striped goods will be decorated with 
\ double box-plaiti: « of the same around the edge as a foot finish, 
‘and of deep blue velvet. The polonaise of 
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FicurE No. 3.—GENTLEMEN’s SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Stylee for Gentlemen,” on Page 122.) 


gether to suggest their havin 
discussion. 


Front View. Figure No. 5. 


Back Veew. 
Ficures Nos. 4 AND 5.—GENTLEMEN'S PUFFEKD SCARFS. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 4 and 5, see * Styles for Gentlemen,’ on Page 123.) 


And this is how it will 
to a very light tone. 


notice. 


i] 
vin 
aL 


point on each side 
and displaying the 
striped skirt to good 
advantage in front 
and at each side. In 
the back the drapery 
will be long and very 
much looped, so that 
the much-liked dou/- 
fant result will be 
achieved. The wearer, 
being slender, will 
have the collar of 
blue velvet made ex- 
tra high, and inside 
will be an embroid- 
ered collar held by a 
pretty gold button. 
The sleeves will have 
turn-back cuffs of 
velvet, and imma- 
culate linen cuffs will 
be worn. The bon- 
net will be of blue 
cloth, the brim being’ 
covered with velvet 
and displaying a con- 
gregation of small red 
and olue birds placed 
closely enough to- 


a toothsome morsel of gossip under 
The wrap, for which the blue material having the red 
designs upon it is selected, will be longer in the front than at the back, 
will be lined with red silk quilted iw diamonds, and will be trimmed 


with down of the shade of the 
blue. Velvet ribbon will hold it 
at the throat, with the long ends 
to fall fardown. A fancv muff 
will be made of the brocade ma- 
terial and trimmed with down 
and ribbon. Gray undressed kid 
gloves will be worn, and on very 
cool days a chamois jacket wilt 
be found useful under the wrap. 
This will be a brilliant-toned cos- 
tume, and yet, it is corfessed by 
the woman who chose the quieter 
one, it‘will be in good taste and 
suit the wearer. 

By-the-bye, this, brocaded ma- 
terial just mentioned is really 
very elegant, and the very bright 
color need not be chosen unless 
it is preferred. In the same de- 
sign is shown hunter’s- green 
with the plush figures in deep 
aap and seal with mordoré. 

ith a skirt of velveteen match- 
ing the background, a polonaise 
of the fancy suiting—or, if in- 
tended entirely for atreet wear, 
a short basque of a plain fabric 
and a long coat of the brocaded 
—with decorations of velvet, 
down or fur of any kind, would 
be in good taste and undoubt- 
edly becoming to the wearer. 
The brown is especially liked 
because brown furs are en régle, 
and it allows their use effect- 
ively. 


Camel’s-hair, that would please even the severest little Quakeress, 
is in two of the mode shades, with just a glint of white to brighten 
the color, while in the gray shades the scale is run jfrom quite a dark 

The fineness, of_this material, as oe in 
these colors, is very remarkable and makes it specially worthy of 
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Twilled cloths are in Gordon-blue and black mingled, black and and yet who do not dare wear them, choosing these as a resort 


brown, cresson and black, and black and white. that is in the neighborhood of the rose, althongh 

The prettiest illuminated cloths have a smooth ee not the rose itself. 

surface, and, while the colors are brightening, Ae Crape cloth is in favor for house wear, as ii 

still the dots are so tiny that no plain material fy makes a soft, artistic-looking costume and i: 
J 


is needed for their combination and nobody 
can speak of them as bizarre. A steel blue 
has minute dots of blue, red, yellow, 


quite adaptable enough to give one the privi- 
fr lege of making it plain and trusting to its 
own pretty curves for good effects, o1 


black and dark blue, and yet you have / BO ype S else of making it elaborate enough t 
to lock into it closely to see these | go Koy °\ ¢ = W\ have gratified even Watteau and hi 
shades, so effectually has the de- Ys yoo. & & \\, followers. It is shown in seal 
: on hei VEKRIRE AS ssicteelordl, atkale  iten 
signer done his work. Brown has Ck £04 OWS \ mordoré, dark grenat, navy, Gor: 


yellow, blue, crimson and white. 
One biack has nothing but 
white, while another has 
black, scarlet and orange. / 
The black and white is / 
worn by a blonde who 
realizes that black 
is her most becoming 
framing. It is made 
with ashort skirt that 
has for its decoration 
only a deep band of 
black Russian hare, 
very full and deep. 
The tablier is simple 
and raised quite high 
on the hips, while in 
the back the drapery 
is laid m double box- 
plaits and allowed to 
fall in straight lines. 
The finish is a braid “silk velvet.” Amon 
oe ape resid Figure No. 6.—GENTLEMEN’S Fancy CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. pe gears heey ps 
: ee a deci ded eoatition, (For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,’* on Page 123.) “ velvet” pice be ot 
= , 
pointed in front, short ae: tained in poppy, ba 
over the hips and with the real aearepni back. ae ee are arg, Hen and separ = pontine moss - nial in hunté 
small lasting ones, and are closely arranged down the front and ina and Lincoln; in mordoré and seal; in Mazarin, Gordon, navy an 
row at the Pat White cuffs ei biter are worn, the immacu- invisible blue; in blacks that range from those with a brownis 


SSS \ don and steel blue, moss and 
es Lincoln green. Experience ha 
taught that this fabric maj 
be worn a long time, an: 
that, as it is quite wide 
a pretty and becomin; 
toilette may be mad 
of it at a very rea 
sonable price. It i 
shown also in_ black 
but that is not com 
mended, unless one i 

in mourning or wear 
ing black altogethe 
felveteens are, 4 

we have said _ befor 
rejoicing in the nam 
of velvets, so perfec 

is their finish; the lin 
being drawn by call 
ing the real velve 
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late white line showing weil from under the coat sleeve tinge (decidedly undesirable) to those with a bluish shadow, and the 
with its severely finished turn-back cuff. A  toadead black. In regard, then, to getting a velvet suit, it woul 
black satin bow, such as men wear, al- seem as if she “who will not when she may, may not when sh 
ready arranged and fast- ening in will”; for tones and tints to suit any type are here offered to he 
the back, is worn with the cu- The compliments of the masculine world we have, like the poo 


rate collar and is the 
proper neck-dressing for 
a costume that claims 
a neat look as its spe- 
cialcharm. The coat 

is one of the new 
shapes, fitting well 
in the back and 
having a_ loose, 


always with us, though it must be declared that mankind are som 
times as close with them as was the Frenchman who thoug! 
giving truths objectionable and, holding them tight! 
in his own hand, allowed only one to escape : 
atime. Now, however, masculinity cot 

descends to express approbation « 
plain silks, quoting the 

as being ‘ somethir 
like,” thoug 


double - breasted nobod 
front. It is made knowsju 
of the costume like whe 
material, but Still, gro 
has cuffs and grain wi 
collar of Rus- not too hea\ 


sian hare. a cord, in ri 


A muff to shades, is stea 
match is ily increasing 
carried, favor. A mediu 
and black cord is show 
cloves, four- in blue, mordor 
huttoned and hea- (Rp, Pre brown, acier, tow 
vily stitched, are worn. ” Desen, Op terelle, bacchaw 
A square-crowned hat of black Ption fuchsia, Gordo 


felt allows the hair to be worn high, 
and, in addition to the band of braid that 
straps the crown, there is arranged just in fronta 
kerchief showing so many bright colors in one plaid that 
it would seem to hint at the many possibilities of an April sky or, 
as a male pessimist would be apt to say, of a woman's temper. 

Some new combinations in the rough canvas-like cloths show olive, 


grenat, prune, bu 

ter, moss and roy 
purple. A heavier ot 

is in dark blue, gren 
and seal; but a magnil 
cent specimen is shown | 
hunter’s-green, prun 


dark brown, blue, green and bright orange mingled in such away navy, bleu royale (an exquisite lig! 
that a rag carpet is suggested. Another shows crimson, brown, shade having a glamour of steel over it 
green and red that have come together on a hit-or-miss principle  heliotrope, Egyptian-red and mauve, 

of weaving; while mode, red, grenat, cresson and dark blue are For trained costumes these plain rich silks are especia 


struggling valiantly together, though the blue seems to have ly liked, the petticoat front usually being of brocade, either satin « 
won, Imasmuch as it pervades the material rather more than the velvet, with its outline described by lace cascades. A heliotrope w 
others. These goods obtain well for !cng coats or polonaises; develeped in this wo), ‘\° tablier being of brocaded velvet of th 
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_.’ tia was long and full, the pane of white oriental lace showin 

- ynderneath. The front width had a plaiting of the plain materia 

’ ton underneath it, and rich Valenciennes lace formed a cascade 
on one aide, while lots of heliotrope velvet ribbon were on the 


other. The. page basque was finished with a frill of the lace. 


.- around the edge, while the coat sleeves had lace somewhat deeper 
. tumed back on them in regular cuff fashion. A collar of lace stood 
~.up sround the neck, and a carved gold necklace fitted closely 
-. around the throat and was caught by a topaz clasp just in front. 
.. The hair was worn very high and, being powdered very evenly by 
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.-- The merry, laughing girl, braced by the clear air of Winter-time, 

» [wesnot hesitate to say in her slang (for slang may be either inasculine 

, }@ feminine, differing as 

.- puch ag day and night), 

.. {tat she “frills and frivols 

- ¢aend.” A sedate uncle 

, {bight stare at her in sur- 

we and want this ex- 

With becoming 

vity he would be in- 

ed that to “frill” was 

, -# have one’s costume 

- (immed according to the 

ved way, and to 

firivol” was to have a 

time and yet keep 

~, (ule within the bounds of 

_, god form. If he were 

fot avery old uncle, he 

fight be initiated, by ex- 

ple, into the mysteries 

the latter; the Grst he 

ould andoubtedly con- 

@ade meant not only the 

, @t or braid or whatever 

et deceration he saw 

,pPthe day-time, but also 

pe lace and the ribbons 

uM the feathers of the . 

_Weving. | 

| Not only does a positive 

- Fath bear repetition, but 
_Bthe world of frills this 

- Ppetition frequently be- 

" Pmes a necessity, as in the 

resent instance, where 

~ §& month's frilla—that is, 
_p, braids, velvet and 
ee—belong to this. 

_ gin, as a child would 
Ry. at the end—what 

- es? The Spanish and 

_ fool varieties, the first of 
- fich can be obtained in 

* # the dark blue. green, 

— Prievelle, grenat, crimson, 
due, scarlet and brown 

es. This lace cannot, however, be cited as possessing the nov- 

 &y of the wool lace; but if the pros and cons of the two are to 
from a wise woman will quickly decide that the silk lace is 


/ f¥ays more elaborate-looking and permits of more grace in its 
1 Bes, while it certainly has a daintier air. In many instances the 
“faite, or rather light cream, wool laces are made very effective by 
outlined with gilt thread, and a combination trimming is 
0 formed of gilt braid and, if one is so fortunate as to possess 
, Teal gold buttons. 

 » Awhite Jersey is trimmed with full frills—that are afterwards drawn 
cascades—of this white lace, and above the latter, outlining all the 
es, are five rows of soutache braid—gilt, as a matter of course. 

buttons are small gold ones, flat and round; the lace comin 
- Own each side of them and completely forming the pockets acd 
cuff, The latter are quite deep, and lace turns back over the 
The collar is of white silk, outlined with three rows of gilt 
e; and inside it is worn a standing collar of the lace made to 
“the throat by the insertion of a narrow wire. This disposition is 
’ Bed beranaa so many of the colored .|lereeva are decorated after the 
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‘FIGURE. No. 2.—ORNAMENTED PANEL. 


(For Description gee ‘‘ Artistic Needlework,’* on Page 128.) 
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the hand of time, did not need the puff and white cloud. It was 
fastened with a crescent set with small topazes. The fan was of 
yellow feathers, the slippers of black satin, and the gloves of creamy- 
white undressed kid. A dowager? Maybe. A matron? Surely. 
Be very certain the costume was worn by Somebody who under- 
stood herself and her needs, and two or three admiring boys, acting 
as pages to the bride, at whose wedding Somebody was a guest, 
came home with the,astounding intelligence that their “dear, dear, 
dear mamma (punctuated with kisses) was better looking than the 
bride herself, and that every one had concluded to marry her. 
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STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 


same manner with lace corresponding exactly with them in hue. 

Women who can dare much—which means, those having spotless 
complexions—trim white 
jackets with black and 
gold lace and gold braid ; 
but it must be confessed 
that only in a few instances 
are the effects produced 
sure to be becoming—at 
least, at ail times. 

In black: laces, and at 
this time of the year nu- 
merous black costumes are 
mnade for which rich trim- 
ming is wanted, Escurial 
and real thread are consid- 
ered most elegant. In the 
Escurial the hand-run is 
preferred, while the silk 
outlining obtains rather 
better than that of vel- 
vet or chenille. In fine 
laces deeper patterns are 
bought, and fleunce and 
drapery arrangements are 
esteemed in preference to 
the cutting— always a bar- 
barism—of the lace into 
innumerable small sections 
that are without any effect. 
whatever. Floral designs 
are in vogue, and one 
especially pretty pattern is 
shown in three widths. 
I¢is that of achain of wild- 
flowers, caught all along 
by a floating ribbon that 
suggests the illusion waved 
by the premtére danseuse. 
Black lace over a quarter 
of a yard deep is, so says 
the dealer in the flimsy 
fabric, sold by the flounce; 
each flounce being about 
four yards long. These 
goods are seldom cut, 
lengths of the measure 
mentioned being best liked; but remnants of them, so-called, may 
occasionally be found. And just here may be thrown in a bit of 
advice: in buying a small quantity of lace, it is well worth your 
while to have a good quality; but for a garment that is to rejoice 
in miles of it there is no reason in the world why the imitation 
will not do as well as the real, and then there will be rending of 
neither your heart nor your purse should the lace happen to suffer. 

Moresque lace is shown in creamy hues outlined with gold, and is 
also obtaining to some extent, particularly for fancy collars and cuffs 
on bodices of white cloth or white webbing. 

Nets are laces; so it must be said of them that, jetted or plain, they 
are still in favor; but that the favor is not so great as it has been is 
shown by their reduction in price; a front-gore or vest, or collar 
and cuffs, that seemed very costly last year, bringing about half 
the price they formerly did. Jet is always becoming to either the 
blonde or brunette, and as a fashion it is unexcelled. 

The ribbon fronts, formed of innumerable ends tipped with acorns 
of either silk passementerie or jet and silk, are @onsi !red --wer and 
more desirable than the net: but it must bec ° °° ‘|. ‘nhess 
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they are carefully guarded and never allowed to be rudely treated, 
they will look shabby in a very little while—in fact, they need all 
the care of a pet child, the rose-leaf system, 

Sections of passementerie for arrangement on special portions of 
costumes are liked, because they possess the desired air of being fitted 
to their station in life. Chenille, velvet and silk are combined in 
fancy shapes, and, when jet is introduced, it is of very fine quality and 
13 seeded on g0 that it rparkles beautifully. This decoration is, of 
course, an expensive one and will scarcely remain in vogue for any 
great length of time, so 
that the woman who has 
not much money to spend 
on “frills” and yet desires 
a rich trimming will be 
wiser if she chooses the 
lace, which may bechanged 
from one costume to an- 
other. 

Heavy cords of silk, 
which are usually black, 
are made to reach from 
one shoulder to another 
and hang low on the cor- 
sage between. They have 
a braid rosette on the left 
shoulder, from which fall 
loops and ends with large 
acorns on the tips. They 
are generally placed on 
costumes trimmed @ la 
hussar and, while quite 
effective, can only be worn 
by slender women with 
good figures. 

Braids! After this word 
it seems as if there should 
be a hundred exclama- 
tion points, for the varie- 
ties are many in number 
and the disposalseven more = 
unlimited. The extremely SSS 
wide and the extremely 
narrow are made to com- 
bine; and they may form 
either straight lines or all 
the intricacies possible, 
and may match the costume in color or be either black—which 
is allowable upon all tones—or very deep crimson, which seems 
favored upon dark green. Plain cloth coats sometimes have braid on 
the pocket-laps, cuffs and collar, and also about the opening in the 
back, if there is one. More elaborate coats have the edges, which 
are cut in turrets or points, outlined with broad braid ; and each side 
is decorated with soutache turned at each corner to form a queer 
curly spot. The cuffs are 
extremely deep and are 
decorated in the same way. 
The regult, especially on 
smooth-finished cloth, is 
particularly good; and 
modistes approve of it in 
the highest sense. 

For special costumes 
braiding is done, not only 
with braid, but with che- 
nille. The pattern, usu- 
ally acloee one, is stamped 
on an inexpensive material 
of the color of the cos- 
tume; and, after the braid- 
ing is done, it is cut out, 
after the fashion of Irish 
lace, with a pair of very 
sharp scissors; and, be- 
hold{ there is left a spe- 
cial decoration for one’s 
costume, adapted to the — 
particular portion that requires it and giving an air of clegance to 
the whole toilette. With soutache, gilt or beaded braid, as well as 
chenille, this may easily be done; and, if one have the time as well 
as the inclination, home might as well as any other place be the 
workshop in which the work is performed. 

A style of braid, that bas increased in favor with the season, is 
about three inches wide and has a square of the color and then one 
of gold alternating and placed in such a position that the diamond 
shape is preserved. Two of these squares cover the width, and, as 
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Figure No. 8.—Sorap BAsKer. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needlework,’’ on Page 123.) 


Fiavre No. 1.—Fancy PrncusHion. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 194.) 
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they contrast, a decidedly pretty result is attained. Brown, blue, 
scarlet, dark green, black and grenat are displayed, each one in con- 
trast with the gold. Blue and gold always makc,one think of 
those dainty little editions of the poets that seize upon the youtb- 
ful fancy as superior ideals in the way of books, yet a blue bison 
cloth costtime, trimmed with the blue-and-gold braid, will not be 
counted as deficient in beauty by those who have been educated to 
the highest refinement in taste. The skirt has a deep front-drap- 
ery falling over side-plaits that extend to the bottom of the gores 
the foot trimming being 
a rather narrow double 
box-plaiting, while the 
back-drapery, starting at 
each side, is simply looped 
aod depends on _ the cush- 
ion in the back for its 
bouffant effect. Down each 
side, concealing the front 
edge of the buck-drapery, 
is a band of the broad 
blue-and-gold braid, which 
extends almost to the edge 
of the drapery and then 
turns and outlines its lower 
edge about two _ inches 
from the bottom, conceal- 
ing the hem sewing. The 
basque is a severe postil- 
ion, short. over the hips 
and long in the back, the 
center-backs having short 
strips of braid arranged 
across their skirt portions 
and terminated in points 
The straight collar has a 
band of braid covering it, 
and the lasting buttons 
that appear to fasten thé 
vest to the front are of 
dark blue. The vest is or- 
namented with crosewis 
rows of the traid. To k 
worn with this costum 
is a short jacket havin; 
the loose front and close 
fitting back that are now 
go much liked. This has an outline decoration of the braid, and thi 
cuffs are made entirely of braid, two rows being carefully pu 
together. The buttons are large blue crochetted ones, that serv: 
their purpose well. The bonnet is of the bison cloth, with a pul 
of velvet around it and three quills of gold as its ornaments. - 
fur collar of natural beaver and a small muff of the same pretty {fu 
are carried upon those occasions when Jack Frost is ‘‘monarch ¢ 
all he surveys.” 

: No talk about tric 
mings would be com 
plete unless reference wet 
made to the admiration 
as punning people ray, th 
furor for fur. All wh 
brown furs, from the ric 
sable down to the lighte: 
of beavers, ar2 in demand 
sable of course meanin 
Hudson-Bay sable, fc 
who save a favored fe' 
can possesa real sable 
Next in favor to the brow 
furs are the black one 
and, as they are partic 
larly becoming and incluc 
a greater number of ine: 
pensive varieties, their u 
is, a8 a matter of cours 
more general. Astrakh: 
is particularly liked for ‘ 
non-shedding qualities, which commendation cannot be offered r 
garding the Russian hare, pretty as it is. Then, too, the /risé lo 
of the Astrakhan makes iis general wear possible, even with the 
who are decidedly inclined to embenpoint. 

The fluffy down, as well as the long-haired fur, is obtaining { 
the short wraps. Brook otter with its rich brown shades is ehov 
upon an elegant wrap of brown brocaded velvet, while a black o 
is trimmed with blackdown and hag “accompaning it a muff 
elaborately trimmed with down that it seems a mass of feathe 
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Jost a word needs to be said here about buttons. Some of the 
moat elegant costumes of velvet and wool or of plain and brocaded 
velvet are made with very short bodices that have little trimming 


either of t 


apon them, even the buttons being as small as possible and usually 
he crochetted silk or the lasting varieties of the color of 


the bodice. If the figure is stout, however, the buttons are decidedly 
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flat and therefore do not stand out at all; while if the form is slender. 


the round buttons are chosen. 


One must be careful, you see, even 


in the selection of such little matters as buttons; for the most grace- 
ful trimming for a bodice is the discrimination shown in suiting it te - 
the outline of the wearer’s figure, pronounced by our great-grand-. 


fathers and Mr. Pepys as “ figger.” 
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FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


Anybody who ever had the sublime audacity to suppose that 
honnets and hats have no effect on the human face—making it more 


or legs attractive, as the case may 

 be—must not only be counted as 

\ woefully ignorant of the old Eng- 

, ish dramatists, but also of his- 
tory. The “real pumps and 
tubs” of later dramas had a 
poetical predeceseor, for Dryden 
in one of his prologues intro- 
duced the subject of writing 
plays up to the wardrobe, making 
the pretty speechmaker say her 
ines in “a broad-brimmed hat 
and waist-belt.” During the 
saucy speech she hits the play- 
wnghts with this: 


“‘T'll write a play,’ says one. ‘for 
I have got 

A broad-brimmed hat, and waist- 
belt, towards a plot.’ 

Says t'other, ‘I have one more large 
than that.” 

Thos Sait outwrit each other with a 

t. 


The brime still grew with every play 
they writ, 

And grew so large they cover'd all 
the wit.” 


A year or two agu- plaints 
might have been uttered regard- 
‘ng the large hat, which 
ned with the chapeau of 
poor Nell Gwynne, who 
was once referred to as 
‘peaking from under a 
“hat like a cart-wheel.” 
Now it would be height 
of crown, general auda- 
sty of decoration and 
doubt aa to the sex of the 
vearer that would sur- 
oae and puzzle the spec- 
lator, were only the head 
a the wearer seen and 
the hair cut short. This 
applies especially to the 
waver hata, only a few of 
which have been noticed; 
and, except to the few, 
" cannot be believed they 
will be becoming. They 
we almost the shape of 
‘he Henri Deux, except- 
ing that the brim is the 
‘ame width all the way 
round and the crown, on 
acount of its glossiness, 
»oks somewhat higher. 
Nobody can believe for an 


‘hstant that a black beaver 
‘hapeau, rigid in its out- 
‘Ines, can other than 


trying in its effects, its 
rst and special require- 
ment being baer 
on the part o 


Fy 


wide being chosen. 


The braid does not extend around the crow::. 


the binding being such as is found on the beaver hats of masculinity - 


FIGURE No. 3.—PERFUME-BUTTLE HOLDER. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 2 and 8, see ** The Work-Table.”* on Page 124.) 


the wearer. The trimming is, of course, simplicity in 


mony, is entirely unbroken. 


Worn with a well-made cloth: 
costume by a young girl, it must 
be admitted that such a hat is 
decidedly smart; but a woman 
who is beginning to wonder if 
youth is fleeing from her had 
much better’ take time by the- 
fore-lock” and, by not wearing 
the black beaver chapeau, give- 
no one the opportunity to draw 
unpleagant inferences as to her 


e. 

A handsome hat of this style 
is of the regulation beaver, and 
has in front stiff loops of broad 
silver braid all pointing toward 
the top and firmly sewed to 
position under the hing, the re- 
sult being that, when: the hat 
is laid aside, the white silk lin- 
ing, in the regulation hatter’s 
style, is displayed, so that if 
one’s brother made a mistakc - 
and took the wrong hat, he woula: 
not be to blame. This silver-- 
trimmed one is worn with i 
black cloth costume decorate: 
with silver and black braid. 

Small boys are dressed in coat-. 
with capes after the old Frenci-: 

style, and have black bea— 
ver hats with high, pointed: 
crowns and narrow roll— 
ing brims—that is, rolling” 
at one side—a broad band 
of black ribbon being 
around the crown and « 
silver buckle just in front. 
It is a becoming and,com- 
fortable outfit, and make~ 
a nice boy look like a 
pocket edition of a mem- 
ber of the Directory. 
Bonnets! Well, any 
woman who wants one this 
season and who does not 
have one may be counted 
as absolutely without abil- 
ity to handle thread and. 
needle. They may be madc- 
out of almost anything. 
beginning with pieces ot 
your gown—eloth, velvet 
or whatever it may be— 
clear up to the finest lace: 
and crépe. Cloth and vel- 
vet undoubtedly compos 
the combination of the 
season, and, really, it ix 2 
pretty picture to 3ec a 
pleasant-looking . woman. 
whose bonnet, costume. 
furs and gloves are st- 
lected in such a way that 
the one effect, that of bar- 


The velvet may beyused for the crown 


or brim, although it is yenerallyselected \for) the latter, inasmuch a- 


ite most extreme style. Preference is given to loops of braid, silver, 
so good a framing for the face is obtained indhis way. Sometimes 


black or white, the finest quality and that about two and a-half inches 
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the crown of a 
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ATTEN Ah 
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A diaposition 
ino whowr by 
wore Of the 
clever 0 print 
the onal oof 
plutnes very tueh; but when one can have for about the same 
price net oonty a whole bird, but the bird of one's choice accom- 
panied by hor numerous progeny, who would) be satistied with a 
oygle feather % There are birds of all kinds; those that natural 
listory telly uadooxist, and Chose of whose existence in fife, at least 
inthe valor in whieh they are represented when dead, there is no 
paative proof, But then they are quite as eflective as trimmings, 
Ouly the people whe indulpo in day dreams can properly appreciate 
the fouling that comes over one who, suddenty raising his eyes from 
mreverio, sees on the hat of an adjacent lady two bright-hued binds 
ctaygd apparently, from Cheiy excited air and ruled feathers, inoa 
‘age Chat may mean life er death, and in which no prise-ring rules 
ac Dela searded, Ut must be confessed that the ontlook is a start- 

‘ya dae, 
A Uraght child nigght) say dlaet Some paar of wana fer one Tied 
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it seems there 
has been a mis- 
apprehension in 
regard to the 
wearing of the~: 
sailor hats: natu- 
rallv. unless 
-rapdmamma 
were vers 
voung, one 
would not ad- 
vise her to as- 
~ume one: but 
she who _ finds 
the broad bnm 
snd low crown 
adapted to her 
face may put 
‘tf on with per- 
fect propriety, 
xdding some 
wings, a bird, or 
a kerchief tied 
just in front. 
which will not 
only make the 
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chapeau mort 

becoming, bul 

will give it ¢ 

womanly _ look 

Felt hats ar 

Fach decidedly i 

aos vogue and igs 
aoe be bought in 
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Same the fashionabh 

rr, shades, whic! 

caer are, as a Tule 

pI decidedly dark 

Fah Black, brown 

blue, green ant 

gray, in thei 

various _ shade: 

have the pre 

ference — give 

them; and pec 

ple who ar 

growing tire 

of the square 

crowned hat 


are assuming th 
English turbat 
having a velve 
or plush covet 
‘ing for the roll 
ing brim = an 
Wearing it well forward. Plush is seen, but is seldom used, unle: 
it matches a part of the costume. | 

A dark brown felt: turban has dark brown velvet put on in a fu 
puff over the brim and a pheasant’s breast extending across the frat 
and down each side, fastening under gilt pins where it terminate 
Another has the crown covered with natural beaver matching t! 
trimming of the suit, while the brim has a full puffing of dark gree 
velvet over it and a kerchief showing dark green and cream squar 
knotted crosswise and made to form a flaring bow just in front. | 

Wool lace is in use, but it is probable will be more in vogue f 
the Spring season than it is now. It is very effective - hes | 
ereamy-white on seal or plush capofes, and makes especially becot 
ing bridles to be worn with them. 

At this time of>the year, there, always comes the necessity for ¢ 
* preachee -preachee,” and so it must be@iven: ) 


MANTEL DRESSING. 


Avoid letting your bonnet grow dusty-looking, a little brushing 
will keep it from that undesirable condition—if you will only re- 
member to do it, 

Then, remember, if the strings are mussed, they should be ironed 
smooth; or, if you have been tying them and want a change, why 
iy making a bridle of them; the shabby part may be hidden under- 
yeath and the work will take very little time. 

If you have not a long scarf-pin of your own, borrow one of your 
brother's or your husband’s; it will fasten the bridle of the bonnet 
very sinartly. 

Beware of shabby black lace on a black bonnet; it is a sight to 
draw tears from the eye of an oyster, and can always be dispensed 
with. Lace, like bon-bons, is a luxury dear to the heart of woman ; 
vat experience should have taught her long ago that black lace in its 
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lilusion has long been a favorite material for evening costumes, 

wl tt certainly appeals to the pocket as inexpensive, but, 
» with many other things, its cheapness is somewhat deceptive. 
it may, perhaps, make one look like a fairy, but, like other fairy 
wights, it is dreadful to look upon in the morning. Illusion 
say be counted as the chateau en Espagne among stuffs, for 
< is almost impalpable. No matter how charming it will make 
won look, be very certain that the greatest wisdom will be displayed 
“letting the fairy in the spectacle have the advantage of its ethereal 
‘vauties, while you choose something that will last longer, not grieve 
‘ou by its sudden destruction, or be a discredit to the older and 
‘wesumably wiser head that is to be your guide in the art of skating 
wer the thin ice of society—all the thinner if you make such a mis- 
laxe as having an illusion gown, lovely for once and draggled-look- 
hz forever after. 
_Tiusion, or tulle, as it is also known, will, however, not only 
wave its admirers but its wearers; and, if one can afford to pay for 
tee pleasure of its possession, it is great temptation to say to one’s- 
«| “Why not?” Made over Surah, silk or satin of the same 
“ule, and with a pointed bodice of the silken fabric, it is chosen 
‘or débutantes who, wearing rose color, prove what suitable rose- 
‘ls they are. Rose, ciel, oman and Nile are favorite tints, white 
aways being counted in even when not mentioned. 

Among the most exquisite materials for evening wear is 
“w ‘ine embroidered crépe de Chine; it is costly, but it is 
‘rv wide, and a small quantity would be very effective on a 
vsiume. A conventional flower, matching the background in 
e and done in silk, is placed at regular intervals upon its 
sitace, This fabric is shown in pale blue, lavender and white, 
ad will be enriched by a combination with satin, the lus- 
Uusness of which brings out so well the fineness of the crépe. 
\vostume of white is made of satin with a long train: a 
“lung of the satin is the foot trimming, and below it, around the 
“ail, 18 & balayeuse of oriental lace laid in close side-plaita. A 
oer of white embroidered crépe de Chine is in front, its decoration 
“ng white chenille fringe. A scarf-like ornament of the satin 
> across the tablier, and the pointed bodice is of the crépe, which, 
ting on the satin, gives the desired contrast of material. The 
‘slice is-cut quite low in the neck, and short sleeves are worn. A 
‘ox-collar of dark purple velvet ribbon, fastened with dull gold 
‘aps, Makes the neck look white and suits admirably the blonde 
*u0 1s the happy possessor of the toilette. The hair is raised high 
% the head and fastened with gold pins. The slippers are of black 
“'1n, and the stockings of black silk. Violets are the flowers carried, 
l the gloves are of white undressed kid, verylong. A much less 
‘Insive Costume could be modelled after this, using nun’s-vailing 
tp.ace of the crépe and Surah for the satin. 

‘ome other embroidered crépes show flowers in two colors: a 
‘ite with a gladiolus in black and white, and a blue showing the 
%i- lower in deep crimson and pale blue, being attractive; suggest- 
ty the combination of black velvet with the first mentioned fabric, 
‘21 of crimson or pale blue with the last. Velvet is much in vogue 
+s season even for débutantes, who consider they have a right to long 
funs and to all the so-called “‘ good things” of life. A pale rose 
“ye hag a pink lily upon it, and will be combined with rose velvet 
“1 immed with gray down. A dainty white shows a tiny star- 
t«ned flower here and there, and sweet and modest-looking it cer- 
aulviss But this is entirely cast in the shade by a wonderful 
veclmen of stamped work, fine crépe de Chine in beige, cream and 
‘hi, with a duplicate upon it of a flower done in the old-fashioned 
*453-sitch and with all the wonderful shadings that seem peculiar 
v‘rat kind of work. However, as this costs no small sum and 
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shabby stage is only fit for the plaiting on the edge of a black train. 

Instead of a common bird, choose the braid decoration for your 
felt hat, because that is pschutt; and if it is inexpensive, it never- 
theless always looks the same and will not betray your confidence 
as does the badly-stuffed, badly-dyed, cheap bird. 

Be sure and save a good-sized piece of your wool suit, for, even 
if you do not need it at the time, you may want to make a little 
bonnet of it by-and-bye. | 

Do not sit down to make a bonnet or trim a hat as if the cares 
of the whole country were on your shoulders, Why, it is great fun— 
make up your mind to that. Everything a woman can do to help 
herself is enjoyable, and the next best thing to being young one’s- 
self is having a daughter for whom you can make the dainty chapean 
that will give her pleasure and make you glad that she is glad. 


‘ 


' MATERIALS FOR EVENING TOILETTES. 


is not very wide, it will scarcely grow so pupular as will the 
simpler work. All the pale tints, including the most exquisite lilac 
ever seen, are in crépe and may be made up with lace, down, fur or 
bead decorations, sometimes being used with other stuffs to form a 
decoration in themselves. _ 

The canvas-like grenadines in faint shades are certainly lovely, but 
they do fray so that even in the making a good deal is lost. And 
somehow, it must be confessed that they have neither the elegance 
of the erépes nor the grace of the voile religeuse, and are moreover 
liable to look decidedly dowdyish, making one wonder why they 
are liked at all. ; 

_ Modistes, for. some unknown reason, are anxious to cry down the 
nun’s-vailings for evening wear; but they find it impossible. They 


are too well liked, too becoming, and permit of too great a variety 


of combinations for their ignoring to be successful. The embroid- 
ered vailings are usually ornamented with small figures, a very tiny 
conventional flower set in rows, asomewhat larger crescent and a palm- 
leaf being the patterns in vogue. A white vailing of this kind is very 
effective made up over deep orange or yellow satin: the petticoat 
may be of the satin, and the bodice lining should be also, a wonder- 
ful shade being given to the white when this arrangement is carricd 
out. If it is preferred, however, plain white vailing may be mingled 
with the embroidercd, and, as there seems any number of shades of 
white, the buyer will have the dubious delight of trying to match 
the two fabrics. 

The nun’s-vailing embraidered in colors shows very small 
flowers in scarlet, ciel, rose and Marie-Louise blue. These may or 
may not be made all of one material, an economical plan being to 
have a velvet or Surah skirt of the color of the embroidery, and 
another skirt of the nun’s-vailing. A short skirt of motré—which 
material is less expensive than it has been—trimmed with a deep 
frill of Moresque, oriental or any lace in vogue for flounces, will 
be a desirable addition to the wardrobe, and may have several 
polonaises to accompany it. 

In plain colors in vailing are shown a deep orange, a perfect yellow, 
and a creamy shade that almost reaches yellow; flame, fuchsia, 
crimson, and a deep rose; ciel, and a dingy-looking specimen of 
almost the same shade as the blues; Nile being the recognized 
green. There is a shade of lavender that would suit a dowager, 
and then a line of tints that reaches the faintest lavender. After a 
delicate gray, almost a white, has been shown, tle long list is 
ended, except we mention white, which is likewise seen in satin, 
silk, velvet, and albatross cloth. 

For trimming white costumes—and, after all, more of them are 
seen than of any other—down of a grayish or brown hue and 
swan’s-down may be lavishly used, while silver and gilt braids are 
also seen. People occasionally shrug their shoulders and sav their 
grandmothers wore swan’s-down—well, they showed their good taste, 
and the generation that laughs at them is decidedly unregcnerate. 

Surah, satin and brocade are in all the colors mentioned for even- 
ing wear, though it must be confessed they are made subsidiary 
to the softer materials before mentioned. Here is a pretty dress, 
and not a costly one either: the skirt of white Surah is short and 
has for its decoration a double box-plaiting; a band of down, full 
and deep, being above it. The drapery is of white vailing, embroid- 
ered in pink buds. It is made very bouffant in the back and has its 
long tablier finished with a pearl fringe that falls over the down 
trimming. The bodice is of moiré cut in Pompadour fashion, being 
bordered with swan’s-down. There are no sleeves. a network of 
pearl beads about four inches deep, and pendants hanging frum 
it, taking their place and allowing ;the plump arm to(be seen to yood 
advantage. The bodice is corded with rose-colored silk in a double 
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cord, and is laced rather than buttoned. The gloves are rose-colored, 
but the fan is of ia As feathers, the slippers pink satin and the 
stockings pink silk. Pink roses are carried, and the rose-bud of last 
season is everywhere mistaken for a débutante, without the awk- 
wardness that sometimes overtakes the newly-fledged birdling. 

For general information, here are a few items: Black silk or 
satin slippers and stockings are in harmony at all times, except at 
your wedding, when you must assume white with your white 
toilette. 

Almost any color can be assumed this season, for Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Fedora have taught the world how advantageous is dark 
fur or down with an evening toilette; more than that, how chari- 
table in making complexions decidedly fade look almost as good as 
new. 

The oddity of a fan or a costume, provided it is becoming, will 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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always commend it: so do not be afraid, especially if you have tie 
stuff, to make the effort to be successful. 

And do not look conscious, for that will spoil all the effect; your 
chaperone will notice it and groanin spirit. Get your thoughts away 
from yourself, think of somebody else, somebody you like; it wil 
give you a pleasant air of individuality, and it will not be said of 
you, as was remarked of an extremely beautiful woman: “The face 
delighted me, so I wanted to look at it forever ; I had the opportunity 
for a half an hour, and oh! I was so tired! The beauty I though: 
would last an eternity never changed in the thirty minutes, and i: 
wearied me until I longed, for the first time in my life, to see a 
ugly woman.” — } 

n your pretty evening costume forget all about yourself, have ; 
good time, be glad of it, and all your friends will be just as gla 
as vou, } 
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REPLENISHING THE CLOSETS AND REFRESHING THE HOUSE. 


Usually the month of February has many days that are unfriendly 
to out-of-door life, and this season of snow and sleet, rain and fog 
is especially suited to the interests of the thrifty and far-seeing 
housewife. She has doubtless looked forward to this needful 
leisure, which harmonizes so perfectly with industrious intentions 
and makes careful and uninterrupted investigations not only possible 
but really agreeable to her. 

No matter how bountiful may be her supply of domestic linen, the 
discreet housekeeper usually gives out from her store closet only such 
quantities as are positively needful for the ordinary uses of the 
family. For extraordin oocasions the number of articles is 
enlarged, or perhaps there is another and finer quality of napery to 
draw from. If it is the ordinary family linen that is temporarily in 
demand, its wise possessor returns these extra numbers, to storage 
again as soon as the need is ended. 

A very careful housekeeper identifies her bed and table equip- 
ments by letters, so that the different pieces may be easily grouped 
together. For instance, when she begins to use her white treasures 
of damask, etc., she inscribes an A beneath her indelibly written 
name upon as many sets or dozens of articles as her every-day needs 
may require. Upon another set she writes or stamps B, and so on, 
keeping certain sets in a single group and maintaining for them 
a steady wearing. As these become so soft that they appear as if 
they would not endure a steady drudgery very much longer without 
breaking, it is wise to fold or tie them together, label them and lay 
them away to meet such future demands for linen as an excess of 
visitors, an interruption in the usual process of the Iaundry, or per- 
haps a prolonged illness may bring upon the stores of a household. 
If this especial provision for exigeucies is not possible or conve- 
nient, it is wisdom to look at frequent intervals over one’s posses- 
sions to see if a break is nowhere threatened or if there be not 
already a wee bit of tatter that calls for delicate repairing. Darned 
linen, if deftly done, is alway fascinating for a woman’s eyes to gaze 
upon. It is really an ornament; indeed, more than that, it is an 
eloquence mutely but clearly expressed by skilfully arranged cross- 
threads. If this story of thrift or economy is told by a fine needle 
threaded with ravellings taken from partly worn linens, all the 
neater, prettier and more artistic is its appearance. Linens may be 
made to last at least one-fourth longer if they are neatly repaired at 
the commencement of their failing. 

When cnoosing table linens for ordinary use, thought should be 
used; for thriftiness will hint that on damask with small patterns 
in formal outlines or intricate traceries darning will be least visible, 
and again, that as such fabrics begin to wear out upon their foldings, 
small-patterned goods may be cut up into table napkins for the 
children’s use. If these be as neatly hemmed as they would be if 
the linen were new, they will look quite as well as if woven for the 
sole purpose of hand use, and the laundress will display quite as 
much respect for them as if they had been purchased by the dozen 
instead of by the long cloth or by the yard. A slovenly hem upon 
anything that gets into the soiled clothes-basket wins for itself no 
more honor than its possessor bestowed upon it before the article 
last left her hands. An untidy or indifferent article invites a careless 
laundering, and is quite sure to get just what its appearance asks for. 

In parchasing table-linen, there is, of course, a choice of manufac- 
turers; but there are not many solid reasons by which a woman can 
justify her selections, except that strictly feminine one of liking a 
certain thing simply “ because she does.” The German or Saxony 
linen is seldom as white as Barnsley of the same grade at the 
beginning, and it usually keeps dark to the end; nor is the usual 
housewife able t® make it as brilliantly clear in color as she would 


like to see it, even if she tries. On the other hand, Saxony linen 
are said to wear longer than Barnsley ; but this is difficult of pros 
because there is such a vast difference between laundrywomen: 
methods of handling flaxen fabrics. Both productions are double 
faced and are woven in all grades from the finest and lightest to th 
firmest and heaviest, and also in heavy coarse grades for kitch« 
purposes. | 

All persons of fortune are not luxurious, which may be owing t 
the fact that fine surroundings are unfamiliar to some or else ths 
they are in some way bothersome. Certain luxurious appointmen: 
require delicate tastes, some persons not having sufficient refinemen 
to enable them to make the most and the best of their money ort 
enjoy it even when there is some one who would gladly arrange the: 
expenditures for them. Such people are not among the latest of ov 
Sybarites, who are endeavoring to banish the napkin-ring from th 
fashionable family-table and compel a change of napery for ever 
meal. | | 

First, according to Fashion, is the hemmed breakfast cloth and 
five-eighth size of napkins, also hemmed. Then, there is the luncheo 
service with fringed edges. The latter articles have colored bord 
and not unfrequently are entirely of colored damask in two or mo 
shades or tints. For dinner there is a fine white damask cloth w' 
napkins that match it in pattern, and these must be seven-eight 
of a yard square and have fine hand-trimming as their finish or ! 
lace-edged. The same dinner cloth may have two or more sets: 
napkins en suite, for families who do not use a napkin a second tim 
Of course, it will be many a year—if it ever happens—before sui 
extravagance will prevail in any general way; and the fact th 
such customs do exist at all is only mentioned to show th 


‘extravagance has dainty as well as ostentatious manifestatior 


In a family of four twelve napkins would thus be required in 
single day, to say nothing of extra colored fruit-napery, the using 
which some extra-careful housewives insist upon. By this recke 
ing there are seven dozen napkins in the laundry per week, a 
this does not make any allowance for visitors. This custom mi 
needs banish napkin-rings from the table, which casting out of ™ 
sonal treasures you and I, dear reader, refuse to permit. 

It is not for the especial housewife who carefully orders an c 
cessive use of table linens that this article is written, but for refin 
sensible women who are beginning life and who desire to share t/ 
wisdom which comes by experience and who cannot willingly w. 
and stumble along until a fuller intelligence comes to them wi 
age. Young wives who did not set sail on the sea of house-keep' 
with a superabundance of table appointments will find this month 
February not only the most satisfactory season of all the year for 
chasing needful articles by which to make good the losses that cai 
by accident, as well as those that came through a constant wear 
no matter how carefully the laundry work may have been done. 

If possible, all chemicals must be kept away from the wash-ro« 
Sometimes the safety of linen is purchased only at the price o! 
tireless vigilance, and even then an unscrupulously sly laundre 
who is less honest and more indolent than she should be, will im: 
age to escape some labor by smuggling into the wash-tubs a f 
pennies’ worth of sal-soda, chloride of lime or other bleach: 
but hurtful chemicals. These alien substances can be detected 
touching with the tongue fabrics that have passed through suspec 
hands, and the wise house-wife will not fail to make her: 
acquainted with ‘‘ the tricks and the manners” of the spoiler of | 
white textile treasures. 

After the ironing ofothe work is completed, the tnistrees of | 


-house, if she have not a trist) meld ‘or a daughter who will. 
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for her, sees that every set of table napkins is folded by itself and 
piaced for constant or for secondary uses, according to its grade in 
rhe of wearing out. Many families of moderate means and 
imple but refined habits change their table cloths but twice or 
che times a week and provide fresh napkins once a day, this re- 
ticshment of napkins usually taking place at dinner time. If child- 
rn come to the table after the first or second meal upon a fresh 
cloth, spread napkins may be arranged beneath their plates. 

A profound respect for the uppearance of the table cloth is one of 
‘ie first lessons in tidiness that can be brought within a small child’s 
comprehension, and it should be made a profitable one. Neatuess 
wad orderliness, if once they become a fixed habit with a little indi- 
vidual, will influence many other of his qualities and character. 
“Clean hands and clean clothing often combine to purify a not too 
dean mind,” said a very wise and successful worker amongst 
inkempt gamins, which assertion, by the way, is almost an equiva- 
lent to the one which insists that soap and christianity are both 
needful to a growth in civilization. 

But this is not in a strict sense akin to the linen closet or its 


: aes The store of linen should be abundant and fresh, even 


tLough it be not fine in texture—indeed, if there must be needful 
economies, the table and bed napery should not be the articles upon 
which to commence them. A really refined woman would sooner 
wear an inexpensive gown and a pean simple bonnet than pur- 
chase flimsy table linen, and besides, such selections are really not 
x<onomies. Even to make up a sufficient number of articles to take 
ihe place of the worn and torn and the inevitable losses, it is better 
w procure positively good fabrics that will overlap upon the years to 
come. If linens are purchased during exceptionally favorable sea- 
~ng, it is just so much money well invested; they take no harm by 
lying idle and are in readiness against the time of need. That poetic 
(dfashioned habit of folding away of one’s unused linen in lavender 
—that is, with bunches of dry aromatic herbs—is still followed in 
tumilies, and why should it not become general again? Is life so 
crowded and external displays so fascinating that a wife can find no 
ime or pleasure in perfuming her closets with those dear, sweet, 
blossoms, a breath of which brings back to memory the 
dearer days of one’s childhood ? 

Bed linen, such of it as really is of linen, need not be very abund- 
ant, if one cares to follow the advice of those who are wise in mat- 
‘ers hygienic. Of course, for certain ceremonies or for excessively 
hot nights in a city real flax-fibred linen bedding is most welcome, 
cven if it be not positively needful. <A few sets will not be found 


smiss in the stocking or replenishing of any closet. As for cotton 
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sheets, pillow-slips and bolster-covers, it is almost impossible to 
keep a too g nerous supply always on hand. 

Some cool-blooded persons, some elderly people, and even others 
who are fond of having just the same things about them as were 
familiar to their childhood, crave flannel shéets for Midwinter uses; 
and yet they are almost ashamed to insist upon enjoying such things 
as too difficult to keep in perfect cleanliness and in perfect order as 
to shrinkage, color, etc. For these lovers of old-time articles there 
is a medium plan or provision, which is found to be exceedingly 
attractive and most comfortable. There is an unbleached cotton 
sheeting that is fine, irm and smooth and comes in all widths, It is 
just about the tint of old-fashioned woolen sheeting, with very nearly 
its warmth and flexibility. It can be washed as easily as if it were 
of aclear white tone, which it will become if the cleansing be prop- 
erly done. This sheeting wears almost double the length of the time 
that bleached cotton does, and, when it really once becomes white, 
it is softer and handsomer than fabrics which have been whitened 
by chemicals. Besides, it costs less money, which last fact is some- 
thing to some people. 

Now is the time to clear every closet shelf, wash it with soap and 
then with alum-water. After this is done and the wood is dry, 
blow into all the seams and cracks an insect powder to meet the 
oe coming of moths and other little enemies to domestic peace. 

hen the closet is perfectly dry and well aired, arrange all the 
family stores of linen in their proper places after a recataloguing 
and dating of everything. Mark upon the list opposite every set its 
present conditions, such as “new,” “partly new,” “fragile.” Dry 
rose leaves, sweet geranium, lavender, or perhaps Seneca cloves may 
be folded in muslin pockets and laid between or behind the various 


parcels, 
Now is also the time to take out all the tie of the family 
uty can receive 


that is not in use, and, if it is to be repaired, the 

attention. Afterward, lay it away, so that it may be in readiness 
for the Spring that is just ahead. If there be any unavailable arti- 
cles, who is there of us that does not know just the place where they 
can be sent and received as a most welcome blessing. It is a posi- 
tive sin and cruelty to hoard articles that are wholly valueless and, 
indeed, a cumbersome possession to one’s-self and yet may be useful 
to another. 

Open all the patch-bags and rag-boxes at this time and assort 
their contents, leaving only just such pieces as are of certain pros- 
pective value, disposing of the refuse wherever it will be wisdom 
to bestow it, so that neither “moth, rust, dust or clutter” shall be 
found in any of the by-places of your well-ordered home. 


GOOD MANNERS. 


“There are two social attitudes which are exceedingly difficult to 
ones maintain,” says a writer upon human affairs; “ one is that 
cf the rich toward his poor kinsman, and the other one is that of the 
poor man toward his wealthier relative.” But which is the easier to 
manage, nobody can really determine. ach party is, however, con- 
vinced that he 1s the one who knows only too well. This chapter is 
hot projected as an apology for the puree-proud being, in whose com- 
tesition the milk of human kindness is lacking and who conducts 
umself as if he believed that riches were a divine gift that had set 
um quite above and beyoud all friendly consideration for any one 
except a fellow Croesus; nor is it, on the other hand, intended as a 
‘vinpathetic appeal for the equally arrogant poor person who is 
riciously intent upon expressing his rebellion against a kindliness 
‘hat is offered by a child of fortune. Both of these classes of 
“cmanity occupy utterly hopeless attitudes toward any higher social 
«nument than can be expressed by the egotist. It is the person 
and his character, and not either want or surfeit, that dignifies or 
‘grades an extreme of fortune. 

There are the well-meaning rich, who find it well-nigh impos- 
«ble to share their pleasure with their poor kinsmen, because the 
wtler receive favors so ungraciously and, sometimes, even re- 
entfully. Indeed, upon the tender soul riches have not unfre- 
‘ently become as a burden, because of the bitter resentment ex- 
uressed by those who, if they would but consent to share them, 
vould make them a pleasure and a blessing. All sweet and gracious 
“oils fully believe the scriptural assertion, that “it is more blessed 
‘0 give than to receive;” but by far too many of those who 
xcept gifts, detract as much as possible from the gratification felt. 
uy the giver, It is really grievous for a man or woman to be made 
“endure the burdens of money, unless permitted the pleasure of 
‘viding its benefits with those to whom kinship or circumstance 
i hound them. There is no one who confers a favor, be it by 


way of influence or money, but likes an appreciation of its value, 
even when he avoids and detests thanks, He may insist that he 
deserves no recognition for the benefit afforded, and he probably really 
thinks, on the surface, that he does not; but in this he deceives him- 
self. His soul craves it, even though he would use considerable effort 
to avoid all speech in regard to it. He does not like it to approach 
him in the form of words, yet down deep in his heart is the feeling 
of expectation. Many an one who has conferred benefits in secret 
has set a watch upon his beneficiary to find out if he be grateful or 
not to the unknown. Nor is this an unworthy desire, if it really be 
a truth that without the sentiment of gratitude a man is unworthy 
even of life. No one wishes to bless the unworthy, while there are 
so many who are deserving of all good things. 

This is a many-sided subject, and few there are who can handle it 
skilfully, wisely, and yet tenderly, and thereby compel a warmer 
and kindlier sentiment to germinate and grow up between those 
who possess the same blood, but who occupy different positions in 
life, according to the world’s way of measuring social heights. If, 
however, there should come to be a slightly less unpleasant relation- 
ship between the rich and poor, and especially between those of the 
same blood, because of this chapter, then it shall not have been 
written in vain. : 

The pride of poverty is one of the worst and most mischievous 
enemies to peace. The pride which desires for itself an honest 
independence, and which prefers to live by its own industry, is not 
here meant, but that really mean sentiment which refuses to per- 
mit the rich triend the pleasure of brightening its days by lighten- 
ing its burdens, There is again a well-meaning generosity, that is 
so awkward in its methods of expressing itself that it hurts more 
than it helps, even when it desires tobe noblest. y This awkwardness 
is the outcome of under-breeding, fer(id (is) a) breach of zood man- 
ners to be wanting in delicacy toward one GVho ts less fortunate. 
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Tact, whieh is not always a gift, may be cultivated: the want of it 
when doing a favor is a proof of vulgarity. Few persons are there 
who do not donbly value a kindness that has veen delicately rendered. 
Sometimes the hurt of an intended kindness is keenest when the 
would-be benefactor announces the moneyed value of his generosity 
or when he gives a detailed account of the trouble he has taken to 
arrange a service. He seems to be endeavoring to impress his 
beneficiary with the impossibility of his ever being sufticiently 
erateful to him, try he ever so much, The truly generous soul finds 
so much happiness in being able to share or else to lift the burden 
of another, that he snatches at an opportunity and thanks the 
recipient of his generosity for the chance of being that blessed one 
who has given, instead of being a receiver. 

Mrs. Blank feels deeply virtuous, because she invited an un- 
fortunate school-friend to pay her a visit. She informs her guest 
that she might have had the fashionable, or the rich, or the charming 
Miss So-and-So in her one guest-room had she sochosen; but Miss 
So-and-So could easily find other pleasures in plenty, and so she 
(Mrs. Blank) chose to give pleasure to an old friend whose social 
sky was dull. To be sure, Miss So-and-So would have been a pril- 
liant star in her social horizon, but no matter, she has done her 
duty ; she had determined to be generous and hopes her guest will 
be happy in consequence. Mrs. Blank trusts that her visitor will 
not mind if they do not go to the opcra except at matinées, because 
full-dress is de rigueur and, of course, such costuming is out of the 
qnestion unless people are rich like Miss So-and-So. Mrs. Blank 
also informs her guest that she shall not receive in any formal man- 
ner during her visit, because she might feel awkward among very 
richly-dressed people, etc., etc. To be sure, the hostess gives a din- 
ner for her guest, because one proper dress for a very small banquet 
ean always be arranged, especially if those who are invited are 
selected from such as do not mak: a life-and-death matter of toil- 
ettes. The cost of this litle affair is burned into the memory of 
the poor friend; and the sacrifice the hostess has made, to give 
her what she fictitiously mentions as a hospitality, is certainly not 
in the least a pleasure to the one whoreceives it. If reiterated testi- 
mony goes for anything, the giver is not made happy. 

A sensitive guest could not and would not endure all this 
without keen suffering, and a courageous one would not endure it 
at all. A superb dinner was recently given to a foreign gentleman 
and his wife by one of the money-kings of New York. Just before 
the ladies left the table, when the grouping of the service was espe- 
cially beautiful and strikingly brilliant, the chief lady guest said to 
the host, at whose right she, of course, sat, “ How charming the 
effect of the combined lights and colors are upon your silver, crystal, 
china, fruit, wine and flowers.” “Yes,” replied the host in a voice 
that. reached the entire length of the table, “ yes, I take it that it is 
as fine a sight as you can find in all America—in fact, it is the most 
expensive dinner I have ever given!” This, however, occurred 
between the rich and the rich, and it does not properly come under 
the text of this sermon on good manners between rich and poor. 
The rich guest could well afford to endure the burden of his obliga- 
tion, because, without being at all egotistic, he felt comfortably 
assured that, if he had received a moneyed favor in the shape of a 
banquet, he had more than repaid the obligation by the social ben- 
efits his presence had conferred. After the mention of the cost of 
the entertainment, he was fully justified in reaching such a conclu- 
sion. Before its utterance such a thought would have been a most 
unworthy one. ' 

To graciously receive is as much an act of delicacy and fine 
breeding as it is to courteously and modestly bestow a favor. ‘To 
ask frankly for an interest that can be undertaken with credit by a 
rich kinsman or friend is a compliment, and is sure to be received as 
such by a true gentleman or gentlewomen, and the petitioner should 
feel no degradation. On the other hand, it is also as much a breach 
of good manners to hint a desire for a favor as it is unkind to with- 
hold a benefit that it is possible to bestow. 

And to seek to become a barnacle upon the purse of any one, be 
he ever so near akin, is degrading in the extreme. An idle and 
perhaps a cheerless dependant in a family is a pitiful spectacle, and 
for such a one no excuse can be made and no pardon be granted. If 
a woman’s hands be unskilled and ber brain be unfurmitured or un- 
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trained for practical uses, she may vet, if she chooses, make sunshine 
in any home and especially if it have within it a shady place thet 
needs her smiles, She cannot, of course, avoid feeling a keen sensi- 
tiveness of her position, but with a cheerful dignity that is neither 
unmindful of benefits nor effusive about its obligations, and a self- 
respect that cannot be abject, craven or coldly silent, she is sure to 
win the regard of benefactors who value character and are delicate 
in their generosities. 

Mothers and fathers of young families are sometimes wise enongh 
to give a more than welcome to certain dependants, because the'r 
presence is a perpetual lesson for their children in those ennobiing 
courtesies that make young persons sweetly considerate to misfor- 
tune. “You will not think me hard or heartless,” said a wis 
mother to a dependent kinswoman whose heart was almost bursting 
with gratitude, “if T say that your presence is a real blessing to my 
flock of girls. It is not your fault that vou were not, trained to be 
an independent, self-sustaining woman, and the example of you- 
helpnessness, sorry as I am for the fact on your own account, is 2 
perpetual lesson to me asa mother. To my daughters you serve as 
a warning, so pray be content in the assurance that in your own 
Way, and according to the fate your too tenderly kind family | 
wrought out for you, you more than compensate us for all that you 
are receiving. I beg of you to believe this.” That was true hosni- 
tality ; it had within it the elements out of which high characters arc 
developed. The truth was not evaded, but accepted; the relation of 
benefactor and recipient was settled fairly and at once; and there 
could be no dread of misapprehension after that for either party. 

When the poor visit the rich, there ought to be on the part of 
guests a sufficient amount of good sense to hinder them from — 
wounding their hostess by displaying a too vivid contrast between 
their simple toilettes and hers at a time when fine dressing with the_ 
lady of the house is indispensable. They can easily arrange to 
absorb themselves in other directions and spare all feeling of «di 
comfort. Even if the hostess were quite above caring in the least 
on her own account for differences in dress, she might be pained for 
her guests if uncomplimentary allusions could possibly be made to 
them. The reader may perhaps say that wealth ought to be able to 
know how to provide for the proper appearance of a guest, but this 
is not always so. Sometimes a guest prefers ber own provincia! 
fashioning of clothes, and sometimes she chooses to have benetit: 
bestowed in some other form than in raiment that will be unsuite! 
to her ordinary home-settings. And, besides, there is a certain ease 
of manner, a subtle familiarity with the world, a community of 
intelligence and interest that belong to town life, which are ne! 
readily put on and off by every individual. This facility is indeed a 
talent, and adaptability to social scenc-shifting is a gift. that belongs 
to comparatively few. | 

If the respective social duties of the poor and rich could be 
summed up in a few brief rules, there would be one that wou 
equal or exceed in value all the rest. ‘Do as you would be donr 
by,” covers almost everything. This life is so brief that it 
absurd for any man or woman to pride themselves on what they 
possess, because at best it is only a handful of dust and the very 
poorest attains as much as that at lust. Character only gets beyond 
the ashes and lives on by its influences in this hfe and by its power 
of survival in the next. Character should really be the only guage. 
of social heights and social depths. “Put yourself in his place,” is 
the proper mental attitude for both rich and poor, and then be 
honest with yourself when you decide how you would feel and 
what you would do under reversed e¢ircumstances. No mistakes 
will be made if this is done. and no wounds will be inflicted. The 
rich will be benefited in heart and soul by the practice of delicately 
bestowed benefactions, and the recipients of graceful generosities: 
will feel no bitterness nor yet that oppressive burden of gratitude 
that is far more grievous to endure than cold, hunger and pain. It 
is generally a lack of fineness in feeling, and not the absence of 
eerie that permits envy and hatred to grow up between 

riends and kinspeople whose circumstances in life are wide'y 
different. If hearts keep warm and justice holds the balance leve! 
between money and character, all will be right between the sof 
white hands and the hard brown ones of kindred. 

—CAMEn. 
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_ first glance might appear somewhat trivial. 
ar, even by a physician, is usually so general that it cannot be 
- asource of wonder that it is not followed. To tell a strong, healthy, 
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TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


In order to be a healthy and beautiful woman, as pleasing to look 
upon as to listen to, one must be particular not only as to the means 
enployed about the care of the body itself, but as to the air that is 
breathed, the positions assumed and many other matters that at 
Advice given about the 


olndidly made woman to ‘‘ breathe all the fresh air possible aud 
t sleep in a cold room,” is all very well; but the same advice, given 
ia pale little primrose, would be nonsense, because it would result 
those colds that make life a burden and iiean good-bve to clear 


ryes and white skins. 


-, Stil, one ought never sleep in a room in which the air is foul, and, 


aiter personal efforts to purity the air of her room without having 
influenza follow the luxury, the writer has found that the best way 
sto have the windows closed while undressing and, after the night- 
chess is assumed, to put on a warm ftlanuel wrapper over it, open 
tte windows at the top and let the whole atmosphere be well 
hanged, 

Never allow yourself during the purifying process to get chilly, but 


employ your time in brushing your hair or busying yourself other- 


ting sure that there is no draught directly over your head. 


‘wie about the room. Then arrange your windows for the night, 
As 


- ue fire will soon smoulder, and the gas will be out, the window 
~ teed only be lowered a short distance in cold weather for the sleep- 


nz room to be in proper condition. Dress in a warm room, and, 
rither than shock vour nervous system by breaking the ice to 


_ bathe your face, go with it unwashed. This may seem strange 
ailsce to give in the interests of cleanliness, but, indeed, the 


_be-breaking system of gaining strength has long since been rele- 


gated to the limbo of exploded theories. 
People now-a-days are wise cnough to understand that sunshine 
» xood for them, sunshine both mentally and materially; but often- 


~ tines they do not seem to comprehend the natures of their own 


—culdren, and many a beautiful woman can trace her nervous tem- 
_ferament, and even the lines on her face, to a lack of understanding 
_asplayed by those who had her childhood in charge. 


Not being 


ferrous themselves, parents are liable to marvel because their 


danghter is sensitive, fanciful and “ queer,” as they call it. 


She 
tiuot sleep and is huugry at hours when nobody else is. Well, 
meld to her necessities; it is a very little thing, and the good sleep 


- are to follow the attainment of her comfort will do more toward 


queting her nerves and making her face appear restful than any- 
ting else. No need to give her a hot supper, but you can have some 


_ hseuits or a beef sandwich and a glass of milk ready on the toilette 


anle, and with no trouble worth speaking of. 
There is no reason why mothers should treat their children & la 


_Iradgrind, because they have not the same needs or are not made 


afer the same patterns as themselves. Without approving of the 
wt of house that keeps itself, where each member does as is most 
xmfortable and all the meals are moveable feasts, it must be owned 
Inst some of the most beautiful women in the world have been the 


_ children of such households; and the secret of it must have been that 


. 4cold of any kind appearing the next morning. 


they ate when they wanted and chose what they wanted. This 
¥ not mentioned for you to tnitate, but only to suggest that, 


_tecause you follow a certain way of living and your oldest daughter 


“exactly like you in physique and habits, it may not be exactly right 
W insist upon the second girl, sensitive and physically nervous, 
loing just what her sister does. If she likes a glass of lemonade 
rather than one of water with her breakfast, by all means give it to 
ler: for with her coffee it may stave off an attack of malaria, 
Knov-juiee and coffee being a Brazilian remedy for this weakening 
ease, 

My friend, you are, perhaps, a little too fond of your ease, and 


Wil not go to this trouble, thongh you love your girl and want her 


lobe lovely. If you permit this feeling to dominate you, do you 
know what will happen? You will make her selfish also, and then 
&+ will be unlovely to everybody and may thank her mother for it. 
By-the-bye, when she goes to an evening party and comes in 
with her face flushed with pleasure and her eyes dancing with glee, 
‘ut hot quite sure as to whether she has been ina dranght, though 
‘ery certain she has had “ the best time in the whole world,” see, as 


“Fn listen to it all, that she takes some vaseline or oil in her hand and 
_ “ubsit well over her body from the waist up to the throat; induce her 
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“place a little on her nose, and the chances will be decidedly against 
| If possible, let her 
~-p until she awakens herself: few girls are rnined by over-care, 
vd you will some time want her to remember that vou helped her 


have all the pleasure possible and showed her how to keep in good 
condition for it. 

With the desire to enjoy hfe there ought to be the determination 
to take care of the body, and it cannot be dvubted that most young 
girls have to learn by experience how much wiser it is to abjure 
sweetmeats and ices when they are warm and excited after dancing 
and take a cup of bouillon and a biscuit imstead. Chocolate is 
pleasant but rather heavy, and, unless one is habituated to wine, 
any thing more than a vlass of sherry is not advisable. Here it 
nay be remarked that late suppers are very lable to have a notice- 
able eflect on the complexion, sometimes rendering it very pale, or, 
if the temperament is rather sluggish, sallow and greasy-looking. 

The filing in of wrinkles will never make a woman look a bit 
more beautiful; it is decidedly to be preferred that she take good 
care of her health and temper, and the wrinkles will probably dis- 
appear. Sometimes wrinkles are produced by the loss of teeth; in 
which case the loss should be made good, even if the absence of only 
a single tooth is the cause of the disfigurement. Young faces that 
display wrinkles are usually found on shoulders that have assumed 
many burdens, or where the disposition is decidedly emotional and 
sutfers or rejoices intensely. In such cases the wrinkles may be 
made to disappear by manipulating the face with a small quantity of 
olive oil for five minutes every night for a month or so; in the mean- 
time excesses of any kind should not be indulged in, and a low diet 
should be avoided, as well as plays or books that will tend to excite an 
already nervous temperament. Sleeping always on one side is said 
to be a reason why wrinkles congregate sooner around one eye than 
the other, and for this cause, as well as others, ‘the habit should be 
abandoned; and it can be done, notwithstanding assertions to the 
contrary. 

Surely everybody appreciates a soft white hand, and, after the 
manicure has trimmed and polished aud rubbed one’s nails without 
hurting the fingers, nine women out of ten who have watched her 
carefully, can, with a little practice and the same care, obtain the same 
results. But the poor tenth woman! She will uot realize that the 
manicure was very gentle with her, that she took a long time (about 
an hour), aud that in spite of all her care the work was painful at 
times. The probability is that this one woman has a quick, act- 
ive temperament. She cuts and files and rubs, and her fingers 
bleed; but, being hopeful, she trusts to-morrow will make them 
all right, though the pain forces the tears to her eyes now. To- 
morrow finds some festered, some bleeding, and all looking anv- 
thing but desirable. What can she do? Rub them with cold cream 
or mutton tallow, wear gloves and have patience, and then conclude 
that, unless she can afford to employ a manicure, she will keep her 
nails free of speck or stain and carefully trimmed, but that she will. 
never attempt the decorative process again. Though nine other 
women succeed, the unfortunate who has any idea that she is the 
tenth will be wise in her generation if she limits her actions to hav- 
ing a clear, cleanly set of nails. 7 

Gloves to be worn at night may be gotten just now very reason- 
ably, by choosing long mousquetaires in pale tan or some light color 
that will not soil the linen. The softer the glove, the less apt is it to- 
stiffen and grow unpleasant to the wearer, for anvbody who has tried 
them knows that gloves made harsh and unyielding by any oily sub- 
stance are dreadful to assame and are likely to hurt the already 
sensitive skin. Although more is to be said on this subject, do 
remember either to use the best of scented soaps or the plainest of 
unscented, and to use the same one always. 

Here are some beauty aphorisms: 

A elear skin is incompatible with the breathing of bad air at 
night. 

Handsome teeth will remain so much longer if they are brushed 
just before going to bed. 

Kat when you are hungry, never going to bed on an empty 
stomach, 

Exquisite cleanliness of body and mind will go far to make the 
face beautiful. 

Care enough for somebody to make your soul show through your 
eyes the loving-kindness that abideth therein. 

Little girl, you who want to know how to make your eyes bright, 
try the last recipe ; love will incite you to greater deeds, to greater 
hope and make you more lovable to look upon. To love one 
another is the most certain cure for all evils, and we can all do that, 
and thus begin to grow more lovely to look upon. 

How many are going to grow beautiful? Surely, all uf you; but 
do not begin by deafening each) other au cyour willingness to 
respond, 
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COSTUMES FOR FANCY-DRESS PARTIES, 


Some of the most successful fancy-dress parties as to costume, 
and most fascinating as to the amusement afforded, have been 
arranged by limitations to books, eras, countries, ete, which have 
‘een mentioned by the hostess upon the cards of invitation, For 
instance, she invites her friends and acquaintances to a Mother- 
Croose party, or perhaps to a classic party, the latter including both 
é;reeks and Romans, a few of the most presentable of the gods and 
woddesses and so on down to some of the characters portrayed m 
Hawthorne's Marble Faun. 

Both the Greek and Roman costumes of the free men and women 
are a most interesting study well worth giving a party for, if only 
that, while following such a research, one’s memory of classic times 
is refreshed, if not newly stored with historic facts, regarding tastes 
and habits that have influenced all the succeeding generations of 
«ivilized peoples. Gentlemen and ladies who carry themselves with 
<lignity can wear these vestments with charming and novel effects, 
that contrast curiously with the appointments of a modern drawing- 
room, A successful representation of the Greek play Utdipus was 
recently given in Boston, and it has roused a decided interest in 
¢treek customs and Hellenie attire, which enthusiasm is not likely 
to very soon fade away. The garb of the noblemen, the matrons 
und the vestals of Greece has far more of modesty in its fashion- 
ing than the style that has been called court or full toilette in modern 
times, There may be few striking contrasts of color even in a large 
zrouping of persons in Greek and Roman vestments, but their limit- 
ations of tone and outline will be no insignificant part of their fas- 
«ination in these times of excesses of striking novelties of shape and 
«of endless variations in hue that have brought upon us a certain 
weariness of human inventiveness. 

As an extreme contrast to a party of Greek and Roman guests, a 
Mother-Goose entertainment is a decided bliss. The whimsical 
raiment of its inconsequent personages, with their light laughter 
“ar droll tribulations, offers endless possibilities of delight. There 
are the roles of “Little Bo-Peep,” “Little Boy Blue,” “ Mary, 
Quite Contrary,” “ Mother Hubbard,” “Cry, Baby, Cry,” ‘“ Little 
Jack Horner,” “Little Red Riding-Hood and her Grandmother,” 
aod enough more to fill a bouse, each being very funny when 
assumed by a grown-up person. 

Then there are the heroes and heroines of eminent writers of 
verse, which may be grouped into one entertainment. Keats’ ‘ Mad- 
-eline,” Burns’ “ Highland Mary,” Wordsworth'’s “ Meg,” Scott's 
**Even Douglas,” Spencer's * Una,” Herrick’s “Corinna,” Ten- 
nyson’s “ Elaine,” “Enid,” and others of his own creation or 
his reproduction from history, Mrs. Browning's “ Aurora Leigh,” 
**George Ehot’s “Spanish Gypsy,” Chaucer's * Griselde,” Coleridge's 
-- Genevieve,” Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” and “ Minnehaha,” Whit- 
ier's “ Cassandra,” etc., are all delightful characters. Each of these, 
and also many more heroines, which, with their attendant heroes, 
‘every reader may think out for him or her self, can be gathered 
rogether in proper dresses, with immense pleasure to one's eves and 
«ven more satisfaction to one’s intellect. 

Then there may be a Shakespearean fancy party, with only the 
Seading characters of this greatest of great poets represented 
rogether, It goes without saying that the toilettes of these person- 
aves, if historically correct, will present a set of pictures the mag- 
nificence of which cannot be portrayed by words or even by pencils 
«wf many colorings. There are Juliet in the robe of her time 
and social station, Cordelia, Rosalind when she was not masquerad- 
ing as a man, Portia, Ophelia, Jessica, Beatrice, Viola, Lady Mac- 
beth, witches, ete. all of whom wore costumes that can, readily be 
reproduced with a little research. 

Auother faney party, even more interesting than that of the 
heroes and heroines of the poet or dramatist, and which can be 
arranged with less expense as to raiment, may be made up of the 
national costumes of the world; of course ineluding those worn on 
Holidays by peasants. There are the Spanish, the Norman, the Bre- 
ron, the Dutch, among each of which are several styles that are all 
frst cousins to cach other as are the differing caps of the women of 
Normandy aud Brittany, The [tahan dress varies in different depart- 
rents; the Trasteverian vestinents beiug only a slightly modernized 
Roman dress, while the Neapolitan, the Venetian, the North-Ttalian 
mrhountaineers clothing and the dress of the fisher-folk of Capri, 
ete, offer a charming varicty from which to choose. The Swedish 
and Norwegian, the Chinese and Japanese, the Russian, Turkish, 
Persian and Kevptian costumes are all picturesque, and they may be 
very simple in fabric and completion, as the peasants add ornamental 
aboratencss only for the sake of announcing their financial status, 

She Rouraanian peasant’s dress is especially attreetive. and the queen 


of Rounama often wears it wrought after the manner of ber rura! 
subjects. Her picture, taken while dressed as a peasant, is one of the 
most beautiful of all her many exquisite portraits. In her country 
only the accident of birth gives place and position in society, and nm 
height or depth of cultivation or of character clevates or lowers th- 
individual, and, because of this inflexible and pitiless law of custom. 
the queen grieves deeply. More than that, she wears the garb of the 
peasantry as an assurance of her respect for all of them who are gooii 
and true, 

To tind the costumes of all nations, one has only to visit a public 
library and look at the pictures of them in its books of reference. A 
short study of such pictures will be more useful in giving one idcas 
as to their construction than would any description possible to the 


. pen, no matter how concise or elaborate it may be. 


The experiment of giving fancy-dress parties from Thackeray ani 
Dickens has been less successful ag an amusement than was planne! 
and predicted for them. To fill such characters as these great 
novelists drew from nature, the roles must be studied; not a little 
dramatic talent being needful for presenting some of the personages. 
The dresses of Dickens’ time were not picturesque or attractive. 
except when arranged as a consequence of poverty or crime or wher 
belonging to some eccentric individual, who was, after all, more ea:- 
ily distinguishable from his fellows by his manners and conversation 
than by his raiment, no matter how whimsical the latter might bh. 
And yet how charming a Dickens’ party might be made, if onls 
pleasure-loving members of society were less indolent of brain and 
less given over to more material gratifications. 

If one cared to study a little, or, to express it more exactly, if re- 
search into history and archseology was more general among us, n0 
fancy party could be made more fascinating to one’s eyes and intelli- 
gence than by choosing the characters from the novels of Walter Scott. 
The toilettes of Scotland, either rich or simple, are always becoming, 
and are easily made historically and nationally correct. So many 
noble and beautiful women, such grand and interesting men, suc: 
fine or such féerze characters all gathered together at a party, if care- 
fully acted, would create a sensation that would be an event in tlic 
life-time of one fortunate enough to participate in the entertai- 
ment, 

A pretty children’s party was lately given, where the boys wer 
dressed as mountaineers—that is, they wore knickerbockers 2.‘ 
blouses with sashes that were tied at the left side, and their har: 
were garnished with gay ribbons of many colors. The girls al 
had white dresses and gay aprons; and each of them wore cz 
special kind of flowers upon her head, as a garland over he 
shoulders or perhaps about the hem of her dress, and she was called 
by the name of the blossom she had chosen for herself. The flower- 
were not all natural—indeed, this would have been quite impossil. 
and, besides, if they had been cut fresh from the hot-house, the! 
would not have kept their forms and colors during the warmth «! 
the dance. The foliage of some and the blossoms of others were 
arranged by a deft intermingling of nature and art, and the resu't- 
were beautiful pictures and a happy time. 

One of the prettiest afternoon-entertainments for small peopl« 
was arranged to occur between four and eight o'clock P. M. All the 
small persons (and none of them were above twelve or under five 
years old) were dressed just like children of a larger growth. 
There were tiny gentlemen in swallow-tails, high collars and white 
neckties; and there were gentlewomen arrayed in trains, with 
feathers in their coiffures, which were disposed quite @ la moje. 
Some of the girls had their infantile locks thickly powdered and 
wore patches on their chins and cheeks, and not a litde powder and 
rouge on their faces, after the fashion of the times which originated 
beauty spots and artificially whitened tresses, It was a droll and et- 
tertaining display, though not very complimentary to the elder) 
persons whom they imitated so perfectly. It was an angwer to the 
Scotch petition, 


“(Qo wad some power the giftic gie us. 
To see oursels ag others see us!” 


The costumes of all known generations produce au exceedize!y 
interesting and fascinating grouping into one century, and even it! 
one single night! But this is a difficult and expensive undertakin:. 
and can only be accomplished by persons who have plenty of ue 
and an abundance of money. = 

At a musical party given dot long;since im>London, the muster 
were all amateurs and each’ oneof themSsang in costume and from 
poplar operas in Ttalian, Freneh and German; and the chara“ 
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he songs was greatly heightened and intensified by the unusual effect 
woduced by the singers attire. It made plaint and joy, tragedy 
and comedy, doubly vivid—indeed, it was said that a pervading sen- 
* ation of realism was thus produced that amounted almost to an 
xtuality in the minds of the audience. So deeply does the combined 
impression produced by both hearing and seeing affect the mind, that 
is to be regretted that so few entertainments are arranged having 
‘ais end ia view. When a host spends large sums of money upon 
iowerg—as is frequently done in New York—with the sole inten- 
tion of giving pleasure by the introduction of colors and perfumes, 
aad his guests make corresponding outlays of money and effort in 
stder to array themselves properly in honor of all this lavishness in 
wautful aromatic frailty, why should not character and costume 
varties be more frequently given, and the parts be more carefully 
studied ? . 

That a taste or rather fondness for these intellectual social enjoy- 
nents is growing in America, is clearly evident by the many letters 
ot inquiry that reach every intelligent journal that gives the 
‘izhtest attention to sucial affairs. In fact, this chapter is written 
‘0 espouse to many inquiries, and all such seekers after knowledge 
“nregard to fancy dresses for parties that are to come will discover 
‘ne largest part of their questions answered here. 

The old-time fashion of representing, or at least of suggesting, 
tarth, Air and Cloud, Fire, Ice, Frost and Snow, Night and Morn. 
‘sg, Sun, Stars and Moon, have had their seasons of interest and 
»miration, and another variety of dressing for amusement has taken 
aeir places, They will, of course, return to society again by and 
by; almost all things do come back to us, and few return with 
~ much vividness and joy at their revival as do old social amuse- 
sents and the costumes that must needs accompany them. 

Fashions in food and in the methods of eating it are said to be 

we only civilized usuages that really die out quite beyond the possi- 
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bility of a resurrection. They live only in history, and are certain 
of condemnation and dishonor whenever they are mentioned, This 
ig a curious truth: hence the individual who shall create or com- 
bine a really novel style of banqueting for the fancy-dress party. 
and succeed in its temporary establishment, is certain of making for 
himself a fixed place, whether enviable or otherwise, upon the social 
records of his time, even though his devices for refreshing the inner 
being shall be but a passing fancy of that steadily developing sixth 
sense inentioned as gastronomic taste. 

Having written this much of the recent attempts and successes of 
fancy-dress parties, the domino, without which the character part 
would be a failure or at least an inconvenient burden, is by no means 
to be forgotten. It is fashionably made of cloth, flannel, silk, satin, 
velveteen, etc.; and its most elegant and satisfactory pattern is No. 
8411, which costs Is. 8d. or 40 cents. It bas a large cowl, which 
conceals the head entirely whenever concealment is desired. It has 
also a rolling coat-like collar, that finishes it at the throat becomingly 
whenever the hood or cowl is thrown back to hang upon the shoul- 
ders. Its pattern is cut with a short train, which may be trimmed 
away if a domino of walking length is preferred. For either a lady 
or gentleman the same pattern is appropriate, its length being 
increased or abbreviated according to personal needs. 

If one counts the cost of a party dress as important, the simpler 
the fabric, if a historic or a national correctness of color and detail 
is followed, the more satisfactory will be the remembrance of the 
entertainment, Many patterns in our publications may be most 
suceessfully used to shape fancy dresses, provided a few slight altera- 
tions be made inthem. There are the Tam-O’Shanter, which is a Scotch 
bonnet; the Spanish waist, which is also a peasant waist for many 
countries; the Mother-Hubbard dress and wrap; the sun- bonnet for 
Mother-Goose parties, etc., etc., all of which will be a real assistance 
to the provider of fancy costumes that are to be made at home. 


MATERIALS FOR MOURNING WEAR. 


The French, who feel grief with the same intensity that they do 
‘oy, and who thoroughly appreciate appropriateness of costuming, 
‘nast that for deep mourning a short dress 1s not permissible, advo- 
ate no drapery, and are unalterable in their belief that grief a@ la 
node must be in a Princess gown of wool and heavy crape, a bon- 
net with a brim over which the vail is draped, and wool or un- 
wessed kid gloves, Indeed, it would seem as though the French 
nodise were determined to make the mourner as unhappy-looking 
aw she feels, lara for Frenchwomen, they do not wear 
‘uourmng for as great a length of. tim-e as we do, so they need 


not indulge in a very prolonged sojourn in that seclusion which. 


(ue general consciousness of being a painful object to look upon 
~¢ms to render advisable with them, after which, indeed, it would 
wpearasif renewed enjoyment of the good things of the outside 
‘utld would be doubly appreciated. 

With us there seems to be little or no change in mourning cus- 
‘ms, and the deepest mourning is a costume of Henrietta cloth or 
“tubazine, very simply made, with crape trimmings and white lisse, 
ine small capote and the long crape vail. This is mourning for a 
widow or a very near relative, the former often wearing the 
vnall cap, a mere plaiting of white crape or lisse. The heaviest 
unglish crape is used for the vail, which ranges from two yards 
sud a-quarter to four yards and a-half long, the last length com- 
victely shrouding the form, falling as far down at the back as it 
i#s in front, and certainly not only a great weight to carry 
‘ut very depressing in its effect. Everybody, however, has to 
‘iaxe a law unto herself in regard to the kind of mourning assumed ; 
aod, as there is usually a great deal of sentiment involved, one sel- 
win dares to criticize. 

Wraps either long or short, as preferred, are usually made of 
i€ Inaterial of the gown; and, unless second mourning or merely 
lack ig assumed, are untrimmed. Seal dyed the deepest shade is 
oasidered mourning, and so is Astrakhan, although the latter has 
ei season been rather frowned upon, because of its general use with 
lors, 

A very elegant costume, de rigueur most decidedly, is for a 
‘idow: The skirt, of Henrietta cloth, is rather full and is finished 
with a foot plaiting of black crape; there being no drapery save 
: width of the material in the back laid in large double box- 
ity and falling low down. The bodice is a round one; the 
‘anding collar has inside it a plaiting of white crape, and over the 
-tfectly plain sleeves are worn white crape cuffs that extend far 
i’. almost to the elbows. A. belt of dead-black ribbon is worn, and 
" wedding ring is the only jewelry. The hair is smoothly arranged 


in a twist, low on the neck. In the house ig worn a three-cornered 
cap made of white crape, but this is laid aside with the assumption 
of the bonnet. The wrap is a long seal one, so dark that it would 
seem right to call it black. The small capote is plainly covered with 
crape, and has ties of dull black ribbon, its plaiting of white orape 
being basted in the front. The vail is about three yards long, with 
the very deep hem in the front; it reaches almost to the edge of 
the skirt and falls far over in the back. The fastenings used are dull jet 
pins, that hold it in plaits on each side. Arranged as this vail is, 
there is no supposition that it is to be thrown off the face; instead, 
when the time comes for wearing it back, it will be shortened and 
securely held in the desired position, not merely thrown back. 
The gloves are of black undressed kid of four-button length, the 
muff is of seal, and the umbrella, when one is carried, is of black 
silk with an ebony handle. 

Second mourning permits black silk, Sictlienne and heavy armure, 
with crape as a decorative agent, which seems rather singular, but 
which has to be acknowledged as a truth all the same. The ming- 
ling of crape and silk is always elegant, and, when tabliers or basques 
are made of it in connection with silk skirts, the combination formed 
is one of the most becoming that can be imagined. Heavy silks, 
armures, and lustreless Sicilennes that are first cousins to Irish pop- 
ling, are to be commended for wraps at this stage. And, by-the- 
bye, the Irish poplins not only have their admirers, but their 
wearers, and have become an established fact for complimentary 
mourning. 

The frisé effects are being introduced among the black wools, 
and, as they are quiet, their incoming is rather to be welcomed. 
A black cloth shows a plain stripe not more than a third of an inch 
wide, and alternating with this is a rough one of the same width. 
Another, of hghter quality, has a large plaid described by many lines 
apparently drawn with rough thread; while a smooth-finished piece, 
with a leaf daintily wrought out upon it, is made up—strange as it 
may seem—on the wrong side, which has an extremely rough effect. 
This last is much liked for the cloaks and long wraps that entirely 
cover the form and seem so appropriate when the spirit is mourning. 

Another mourning aunierial is a heavy cloth, with an arabesque 
done upon it so that it appears in old-fashioned cross-stitch. This is 
especially chosen for short wraps that are to be decorated with 
Astrakhan fur, 

After regular mourning fabrics come the black-and-white goods 
with their gray effects. _The first choice -would,seem to be given to 
a cloth that shows the mixed black-and-white and is to be used with 
a striped material displaying an inch of all-black and then one of 
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black-and-white like the mixed cloth. This can be trimmed with 
black braid, and the bonnet may be of black silk, with decorations of 
small birds or wings. ‘ Pepper-and-salt,” as our grandmothers called 
the black-and-white mixture, also comes in stripes, plaids and 
broken effects; and all-black always forms an appropriate com- 
bination with it. 

After crape has been abandoned, braid is the first trimming con- 
sidered in good taste; after that come silk and mourning fringes; 
and then the time has been reached when anything is permissible, 
for mourning is supposed to have ceased. 

For young girls and children, black Jerseys, with kilted skirts 
made of the heavy black-and-white striped material manufactured 
especially for mourning petticoats, are obtaining; and as they form 
costumes easily arranged and usually becoming, they do away with 
much of the wonderment as to what the children shall have. Crape 
on young children is conceded to be in bad taste. <A black felt hat, 
siipie in shape and decorated in scarf fashion with dead silk or else 
nun’s-vailing, is proper for even the deepest mourning; and even 
this is only necessary for six months. Children in mourning are an 
extremely sad sight; and, knowing all the sorrow that life will unfold 
to them, surely we should want to keep even the semblance of it as 
far from them as possible. A boy is in mourning in either a black 
cloth or flannel suit and with a band around his hat. The latter is 
best arranged when put on by the hatter, for he knows just how 
it should be done. For both boys and girls, linen collars and black 
ribbon ties are mourning, 

Diamonds are certainly not proper, but it must be admitted that 
they are worn and by people who have little doubt in their 
minds as to their propriety. All jewelry should be laid aside, and 
eveu the watch, worn as a necessity, should be on a black silk guard. 
If this seems hard to anybody, then, instead of deep mourning, thev 
will show better taste by simply assuming black, which is in decid- 


PARIS IN 


Tranquillity is felt most keenly after a Violent storm—in Paris 
merriment is loudest after a tragedy. One month ago those who 
were only pilgrims at the shrine of Folly fled before the plague of 
cholera; others who dwelt here were all ready to take dight and 
only waited until the danger became imminent before they went 
away. By delaying, they were spared a journey, because the epi- 
demic died out; and, as the threats of death by it became silent, 
laughter burst again over Paris. Yes, over it, but not amid its by-places 
of suffering. As if in fear that the enemy might return again, the 
‘‘high-fliers at Fashion,” to quote from dear, sweet-hearted, idiotic 
Mrs. Boffin, appear to-day as if resolved to make the most of their 
chances at galety. 

Colors are stark mad; not knowing or, at least, not recognizing 
any limit at this moment. Not that the Frenchwoman could ever 
arrange them, except in an artistic manner; but to behold them when 
they are grouped in crowds at the theatre of a fashionable night— 
which is Friday at the Theatre Francaise—is to believe that pig- 
ments really do become riotous even in tasteful France. Of course, 
it may be but an ante-lenten outburst, and probably it is; but 
its effects will extend over the sea, and you whodwell in New 
York and in its sister centres of gayety cannot hope to escape its 
ylaring influence. When it once gets to America, it will not cease 
to throb against sensitive eyes even after the penitential season in 
the Episcopalian and Catholic churches has commenced. Of course, 
there are many people who are justifiably devoted to brilliant col- 
ors, because rich hues are becoming to a majority of dark complex- 
ions. But, indeed, no one can entertain a seasonable hope for 
a cessation of brilliancy in attire even during the religious breathing- 
time of late Winter. There is a continuance in Paris of tailor-made 
costumes for walking; but these have under-folds of crimson or rows 
npon rows of gold braid, are striped or plaided with superbly gay 
tints, or have showy or glowing vests. If it be proper to wear 
sombre hues upon the demise of one's friends, it is equally appro- 
priate, say the gay Parisiennes, to clothe one's-self with evidences 
of rejoicing after escaping a threatened death. This sounds sensible; 
perhaps it really is wisdom; who knows? 

The little capote, that was but lately made of cloth en suite with 
the costume and was sober and becoming, and sometimes even dis- 
inal (but always most artistic), has given place to the “ mouchoir 
capote,’ which is a brocaded or plaided silk kerchief, knotted into a 
inost bewitching turban. Certain ladies, whose faces refuse to look 
their best without a hat rim above them, are compelled to content 
themselves with kerchiefs or scarfs tied about their cavalier hats of 
boft felt, which match the hue of the soberest parts of their tailor-made 
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edly better taste than a mixture of mourning and flashing livhits, 

By all means wear undressed kid gloves, getting thein sufficiently 
large to keep the finger ends from growing white. as they sureiy | 
will if the gloves be close-fitting. ) 

It is true that Javing aside the outward signs of mourning duc: 
not mean forgetfulness of those who are lost, and it is therefore in 
decidedly better taste to put away your long vail when you begin 
to attend places of amusement. The world has only a right to judy | 
from the outside, and it counts a long crape vail and the opera or 
theatre incompatible. 

White can be worn al the throat in the very deepest mourning. 
White crape or lisse is permitted, and there is no reason why yeu 
should not have it. Linen /ingerie is seldom assumed fora year 
after the commencement of mourning, and then it is supposed to 
banish crape. | 

Black stockings must be worn when low shoes are put on, and, 
though it has been said again and again, still it is repeated thar 
velvet or ostrich feathers are not mourning. 

The plainest. kind of a dull silk fan is chosen, and a dead-blacx 
silk parasol is deeper mourning than one with a crape border. 

The excitement that generally accompanies a great bereavement 
is, or seems to be, good for some natures; but there are others to 
whom the solemnity of life seems to be greater than ever, to whom 
the absolute peace of death becomes a magnificent mystery, the 
solving of which must be patiently waited for. Do a little thinking 
for such people, let them have their thoughts to themselves whilt 
their dear dead is with them, and help them, not alone spiritually. 
but materially; remembering always that some day—and who can 
say when ?—you will need the same neighborly love, when untu 
your dearest has come the messenger who, with folded wings, bends 
over the tired spirit and offers the cup in which. after all the 
troubles of life. God giveth quietness at last. 


WINTER TIME. 


dresses. Even the long cloth wrap is as gay as the tartan of a Hirn- 
lander. It must be confessed, however, that such gorgeous rainicn 
brightens the grayish-white sombreness of a Parisian Winter to tne 
eyes of those who care only for that which enlivens their own mel- 
ancholy. Asif anybody who had money in bank could ever become 
dreary in Paris! 

History, even in small scraps, repeats itself here as elsewher. 
You know, of course, that, when Napoleon the Great gilded the 
dome of the Invalides, the reason he gave for so great an expendi 
ture of money in mere ornament was that the Parisian really mu~ 
have something brilliant to look at. Just at present the attention ot 


‘the boulevardier is distracted by gaudy skirts—mostly ; for the gay 


little head-cover counts for so little, you know. , 

In addition to this unusual and doubtless fleeting muniticc:« 
of color in the streets of the city, there is a semi-novelty in tn 
much-talked-of statue of Liberty, modelled by Bartholdi for thr 
port of New York. This immense bronze woman has been set uv 
here—temporarily, of course—in order to make sure of perfection 
in her curves and attitude; and the huge emigrant is somethin: 
at which Paris gazes from any and every height which her citzet 
are able to climb. They behold her from the steeples of churches 
from the Arc de Triomphe, from the Tour St. Jaques and even frer 
garret windows, with a delight in spectacles that only the Frene! 
can appreciate. 

If one could but sit still all day long upon one of the benches ths! 
make the boulevards of Paris so comfortable and alluring, with now 
and then an hour spent in a crowded restaurant during the less }u- 
ried part of the day, he could, by taking notes of the epigramma!: 
conversations of those who happen to be near him, gain a pretty 
clear idea of the present political and financial condition not only «' 
France but of all its rivals and its enemies. Look at that bowlers 
diére with her saucy gait and her chic costume, the fashion of whi 
latter came over from England. “ And she might well be ashane 
of patronizing her British enemy,” said an artizan who did not lev 
as if he had many idle days. . 

‘‘ But that is nothing. Don’tyou know we are getting gunpowse! 
from Germany, because it is better than what we make for ov! 
selves ?” was the remark of another, in a bitter tone of voice. Am 
he continued, “ When France goes away from herself for fashie” 
in the dresses of her women and to an enemy for her fighting mat 
rials, the sky had better fall at once. I'd start for America to-mor 
row, only I should have to drink water there instead of wine, and th. 
would be a purgatorycfor mes (and besides, there are no Sunda} 
Here the two men-passed beyond heamng.  _ 


— — 


Two others were chatting about the great Universal Exhibition 
“at will probably be arranged at Paris in 1889, and to which the 
witking-men object strongly. Said one of them: ‘‘ Our rich people 
ire satisfied with what we can do for them, until they see for them- 

selves the products of the whole world; and then a supply of the 

-ewly discovered manufactures will displace our products. If the 
zovernment did not provide our people with a knowledge of need- 
ss novelties and luxuries, they would never even dream of them, 
sed would continue to use the work of their own needy artizans.” 

Yt, to be sure,” said the other man, “ our national purse furnished 
a. with the Palace of Industry at our first International Exhibition, 
il tl Trocadero Palace at the last; and we should not know how 
» do without these superb and most convenient places since we 
v their value as permanencies, But then we grow more and more 
Hc after each exposition of the products of other lands.” And so 
xen the elastic-minded Frenchman is depressed in view of the 
‘stare of his people and his adored la belle France. 

Its proposed to build the next palace for exhibiting the world’s 
yduects upon a still grander scale than either of its predecessors. 

:ifanything could be more beautiful in the grace of its propor- 
ions, in the charm of its decorations or in the magnificence of its 
wroundings than the Trocadero! The park of St. Cloud, or else 
‘ beautiful woods of Vincennes will, without doubt, get the next 
cneture, Which is to be called “The Palace of Labor,” doubtless 
sa soothing sop to the discontented working-man. Considering 
1: real significance of the word labor, it is a bitter, but most likely 
e unintentional, bit of cynicism. To work, is to accomplish or to 
wire easily; to labor, is to be disordered in some manner while 
wrking, At least such are the significations of the words when 
ruled to machinery, to ships, to difticultics of speech, as well as to 
anv other efforts. Perhaps the Frenchman will not notice the 
Beton. 

Tus is not a fitting topic, however, for a fashion-letter, albeit 
rere are shifting fashions in speech as well as in other affairs, and 
eles, when the Exposition reaches its development, what changes 
itae dress of luxurious people and their imitators may we not ex- 
ert to see ? : 

Waile all the family of crimson are just at present out in the 
tect, there are also many reminders of it to be seen indoors. 
ki, fawn, écru, doe-color, light wood-brown and similar refined 
ats are favorites for house wear, and dresses of these hues are 
“dom completed without illustrations of the prevailing high color- 
‘2 1 some one of its many tones and shades. Of course, it is 
voted with more or less reserve, according to the abounding joy- 
uness Of the belle who is adorned by it. Next to beige color, 
“ich is seen in plain goods, and in brocades having threads of 
rnzon and gold in low tones running through them and giving an 
ft quaintly resembling antique tapestries, there is an immense 
ciety of blues ranging from the garishly metallic one called drake- 
vk, through the softer blues of gentian, sapphire, hussar—which 
a the faded hue of an old uniform—lobelia, Damesdis— a hich is 
‘eel blae—royal-blue, and electric—which is the color of business 
“tet-paper—, to the dainty blue shades that are seen upon the vio- 
“and amethyst. The latter blues are seen for the most part upon 
7at-textured goods, although they are sometimes selected for back- 
“winds upon which are Nile or Annunciation lilies, huge nasturtiums, 
‘tus or begonia foliage, etc. These tones, on account of the mag- 
teent fabrics in which they are shown, are used sparingly as a 
“ural thing; being generally seen in petticoat fronts for trained 
«ts or in panels upon short dresses. Brocade may be used for the 
1m train and also for the dress-body, but the latter is seldom 
“veloped in this superbly rich fabric. 

The young lady in society in Paris finds her best fabric at this 
“on of the year in a fine soft cashmere in evening tints, becge be- 
gone of the most favored. A charming dress, recently completed 
*adinner party, had a dull green velvet skirt that was cut short 
td had its hem bordered with a lace-like galloon of betge-colored 
‘en intermingled with dull gold. Two narrow ruffles of lace woven 
‘the same fashion, each one about three inches broad, fell below the 
wet edge of the galloon. The upper ruffle drooped over the top of 
* lower one, and both were but scantily gathered. The drapery of 
"”ecashmere was ample and had many soft folds arranged init. All 
- ftont edges had sewed to them at short intervals little tassels made 
{loops of woolen and gold. They were about an inch and a-half 
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long, and their attaching loops were half an inch deep and were 
sewed to a hemmed or underfaced edge. A sitnilar hem finished 
the back-drapery, which was bunched high upon itself at the top 
and completed without tassels. The waist had a postilion back and 
a double-pointed front, the latter being overfaced in vest fashion 
with velvet, the edges of which were bordered with tassels of a 
smaller size. The sleeves were half-long and had upon each a double 
frill of the lace and a flat band of the galloon, the latter being 
underlaid by a flat band of green velvet. This combination of bei7« 
and a dull green that appeared as if it had a bloom drifting over 
it was most charming, and yet its style was not in the least elaho- 
rate. Crimson roses are to be worn with this dress, and a crimson 
feather pompon will be placed in the high coiffure. Lace mittens 
of either crimson or tan color, or tan-colored Suéde or silk gloves 
will be suited to the toilette. A fan, having olive-wood sticks 
combined with crimson satin or marabou feathers, 1s always in good 
taste. 

Costumes of sea-green, primrose, straw, amber, yellow, ete, will 
receive touches of a red that is slightly influenced by the same 
yellowish tint. The combination is attractive. and, were it not so 
universal, would be most desirable. Next month it may fall into 
disfavor in Paris, but it undoubtedly will remain a charmiug com- 
bination for other cities to adopt. 

The fronts of house-dresses, tea-gowns and evening toiletres are 
much adorned by the application of velvet, plush or /risé flowers 
and foliage cut from the goods upon which they were woven. The 
appliqués are attached to the other goods by means of chain stitches, 
button-hole stitches, etc., according to taste or convenience. The 
choice of the sewing-silk or floss that ts to fasten down these orna- 
ments is of importance either in its contrast or in its exact matching. 

There are a few leaders of fashion, who are wearing baby waists 
and trained skirtseof a soft, cream-whitc woolen texture that is 
plainly woven and looks not unlike albatross cloth. I[t is called 
samite, though the early samite of Chaucer’s time was of silk. It is 
lined with cotton flannel, with the fleecy side of it against the woul. 
The wool and cotton adhere to each other, and the folds of the 
slightly trailing skirt hang heavily and appear as if very rich. The 
belt, to which both the skirt and waist are gathered, is narrow; and 
a large silken cord, with tasscls, is doubled about the figure and 
conceals the belt entirely, its ends falling becomingly at the left 
side. The neck is neither high nor low and may be square or 
round, as one pleases; a fine lace ruffle usually decorating it. The 
sleeves are not tightly fitted, being cut by an ordinary coat-sleeve 
pattern, to which about three inches of extra length has been added 
at both the top and bottom in order to produce the effeet of many 
round-and-round wrinkles. A ruffle of lace falls over the hand in a 
quaint old style. Gloves are not usually worn with this toilette. 
and a simple touch of color is given by a solitary blossom that adds 
a memory of worldliness to a beautiful garment that has no break 
in its folds. Of course, wrinkled sleeves cannot be becomingly worn 
if the arms have more than enough plumpness of their own. There 
are those who pretend to believe that this angelic sort of raiment. is 
adopted in the drawing-room as an effective contrast to the brilliant 
pomps that are illuminating the streets and drives of Paris. 

Two little fashion items may supplement the suggestions of the 
last-mentioned toilette. One of them is, that but one large or per- 
haps three medium-sized blossoms, all of one tint, are worn at this 
moment; and these are grouped in front of the right shoulder, their 
long stems hanging free. The heart covering of Howers ix tempo- 
rarily out of favor. 

The other item is for the dressmaker. Few really heavy satins 
are now chosen for costumes; even a bride’s satin being now of a 
quality that is simple and refuses to “stand alone,” which was our 
grandmother’s standard of elegance. Skirts and even waists of satin 
—if the goods be not heavy—should be lined with cotton flannel, 
the fleece of which is placed against the back of the satin to make 
a beautiful hypocrite of it. Satins, thus lined, have a look of regal 
magnificence that many a woman is glad to secure, if in so doing 
she does not deplete her resources. 

By the time the next letter reaches you, there may be hiats or 
announcements of what Fashion means to do for us next Spring. 
Just now there is no marrying or giving in marriage, as the season 
for fashionable weddings is over till EKaster-tide comes back to us 
amid the clagh of nuptial bells, — Dororana. 


(ae~ SPECIAL NOTICE.—Communications intended for our New York General Office should be addressed 
0 Nos. 7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, where the new General Office of this Company is located. Phose 
4 our Agents, who have been in the habit of writing to 40 East Fourteenth, Street) New,York,-will please 
ontinue to address their communications as hitherto.—THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [timitea]..c%2 
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MAKING 


Po the mistress of a home, if she has a true devotion to house- 
Leeping, the kitchen and its belongings possess quite as profound an 
interest as the drawing-room, and perhaps even a deeper one. If 
“he were to begin economizing, she should not commence upon her 
pots and pans and other utensils by means of which she provides 
nealth and pleasure for her family. Her real Lares and Penates are 
in ber pantries, although she may never announce to others the 
vxact places where her enthusiasms are located. ‘The genuine 
nouse-mother begins her house-furnishing with a tea-kettle,” said 
an ancient English worthy, whose name is seldom recalled without 
bringing along with it from that uuknown hiding-place where intel- 
ligence retires when we are not in need of it, the number of cups of 
tea he was able to drink at a single sitting. It is pretty certain 
that he was proud of his imbibing capacity. At least, he almost, 
if not quite, proved his innocence of any greed for a more vigorous 
intoxication by mentioning his beverage as 


‘The cups that cheer, but uot inebriate.” 


The kitchen should be light and large—but not too large. It 
should also be cheery in tone and convenient in the relative arrange- 
mente of its sink, pantry and dresser, working table and cooking 
apparatus. These considerations are of great importance, as every 
practical house-wife is well assured, though a beginner may not 
tully or clearly understand it until her kitchen arrangements are com- 
eka liga it will be too late to reverse affairs without much cost 
and delay. 

The wong table should not be mounted upon castors, because 
these little rollers make it unsteady, and certain work demands 
tirmness of position. It should, however, be made to move without 
too great an effort of muscle. Sometimes it will be convenient to 
bring the working table quite near to the fire, as when the cook 
ia pan-cake baking or attempting other similar processes. This 
proximity of fire and table is to save steps, though in very warm 
weather steps are preferable to a neighboring fire, and therefore one 
should plan for a Ne between convenience and comfort. 

The tubs, if permanently placed, should be near a window, both 
for Bght and for air; and the sink should have similar consideration 
given it, if such an arrangement be possible. It is seldom easy to 
give both the laundress and dish-washer a perfect light, and, 
when it is not, permit the laundry work to have the preference in 
the matter. The dishes are more likely to get proper attention in a 
dim hght than the hems of white garments. 

The floor should be of hard wood and not carpeted. When a lady 
‘loes her own cooking, she may feel the need of a carpet, with bits of 
oil-cloth upon it here and there in places that are most exposed to 
soiling; but if a hard, bare floor is attainable, it is the cleanest and 
most wholesome for the kitchen. If it have two or three coats of 
oil brushed over it at the beginning, it will take a darker tone and 
hinder drops of oil from heedlcess cooking-spoons from becoming too 
disagreeably conspicuous. And besides, an oiled hard-wood or 
southern pine floor is as easily washed as an oil-cloth and is far 
handsomer: better than all, it does not wear out every two or 
three years, as the best of oil-cloths will, even with careful usage. 

If the hard floor is beyond reach for the kitchen, then an oil-cloth 
is the next best article for its surface. In choosing this cloth, do not 
purehase a ot quality, because it is not an economical thing to do. 
A good material, with small and easily matched figures upon it and 
of a color that is neither too dark nor yet too light, will be the best, 
the prettiest and most useful. The reasons for such a selection are 
several, the principal being tbat the fabric or cloth upon which oil- 
colored figures are printed is usually of a medium depth of brownish 
coloring and very dark or very light paints upon it, when beginning 
to wear away, too speedily tell the story of defacement. Then, 
too, # this floor cover is injured accidentally by the fall of a hot 
iron, or a red coal, or becomes worn at a place where there is 
more use demanded of it than at other parts, it can, on account of 
the small figure, be repaired very neatly and easily by a piece of 
the eloth, which nay be cut to match the pattern and then be fitted 
into the opening without weakening the geueral effect or even inviting 
altention to the repair. These reasons for a choice of oil-cloth will 
uppeal to the thrifty house-furnisher, and, besides, small and formal 
or small and intricate patterns are always considered preferable to 
those of large and showy appearance. 

Kf possible, get the oil-cloth as wide as the narrowest width of the 
room, and not only save with care all the pieces that are cut away 
when shaping it to the outlines of the kitchen, but have also a few 
extra square fect, which will be found useful later on, Indeed, 
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many ladies who take a long look ahead select the same cloth f 
certain closets, the bath-room and perhaps for the chamber floors « 
domestics ; or when parts of two oil-cloths are worn away, the got 
remaining of each may be nicely cut with the figures to match ar 
then a fresh kitchen door-covering can be secured, while a ne 
oil-cloth refreshes the appearance of some other room whose fu: 
nishing has been made to contribute to the better appearance of tt 
cook's department. 

For kitchen curtains, a white dimity, a striped or crogs-bar can 
bric, or perhaps a pretty chintz in fast colors, is appropriate. 
gathered upon rods at the top and bottom, and in two parts, o 
for the upper and one for the lower half of each window, they w 
be found both attractive and convenient, The rod is a stout wir 
with one end turned down as if it were a hook, the other e: 
being left straight. The curtains have hems at the top and botte: 
for the insertion of the rods, and these hems may be plain or m: 
have shirrs taken in them to arrange standing and falling rufile 
Shirred curtains are cut as long as the window sashes they are | 
cover, with an allowance for the hems at the top and bottom, a 
should be once and a-half or once and three-fourths the width of t! 
window casements. The rods being run into the hems arranged f 
them, metal eyes for the reception of the rods are screwed into ¢! 
sashes at their outer edges. The eye at one side of each gash bh. 
its opening turned toward the window, and into this the strug 
end of the rod is thrust, the othereye being attached with itsopeni 
upward, hasp fashion, to receive the hooked end of the same rv 
This explanation may appear as if the affair were elaborate, t 
nothing can be simpler than the arrangement. The curtains cau | 
taken away from the windows and replaced again by the use of 
single hand and in less than a-fourth of a minute of time. Hu! 
curtains, arranged to produce a similar appearance, were long 4 
made by drawing them upon a tape or a cord; but such a methoa 
far less convenient; and, besides the difficulty of taking these cu 
tains down and putting them up again, they droop at their centr 
in an unsatisfactory manner, no matter how tight their cords a 
drawn when putting them up. 

Next in choice to these full cottage-curtains for the kitchen 4 
blinds or shades with rollers. A plain dark green, or a dark brov 
or blue shade is best for the kitchen, as white tells the story 
smoke from the cooking fires quite too soon, and, besides, it do 
not darken a room sufficiently when a dull light is desirable. 

There should be two tables in the kitchen: one of them sho 
have falling Jeaves, while the other one may be long and _ narro 
without leaves. A plain white or a marbled gray-and-white 0 
cloth, purchased by the yard, is a nice cover for the table of the la 
who cooks for herself; but nothing can be more attractive than 
white sand-scoured table for such persons as have the time a 
strength to keep it in proper condition. 

Some ladies like a patented ironing-table to take the place of o 
of those just mentioned, and, when this sort of table is not inu 
its top is turned backward and upward against the wall to arran 
a back for a bench beneath, which forms the cover of a ch 
containing all the needful accessories for ironing day. The 
articles consist of four irons—two of which are heavy 8 
two light—and also a polishing iron. Then there are fluting s¢ 
sors—not irons, because the latter break the fabrics applied to the 
A thick, large iron-holder of woolen, an iron-wiper, a trivet for t 
hot iron to stand upon, and a piece of bec’s-wax tied in a piece 
strong cotton for rubbing rough irons upon, are required to 
ready. A piece of sand-paper of moderate fineness is counted as 
convenience. <A skirt-board, covered with three folds of coarse 
at least thick flannel, and then again with a double cover of cotte 
a shirt-bosom board, similarly overfolded permanently ; and a doul 
blanket-cover and top sheet-cover for the table, are desirable conve 
iences for the perfect processes of ironing. Tablets of white spe 
wax or other proprietary matcrials to increase the glossiness of stal 
are frequently made a part of the furniture of the box or chest. « 

When there is no ironing-table of this capacious sort, one of t 
dresser drawers is usually devoted to the ironer’s tools. 0 
other drawer is given over to the soiled table-linen, kitchen-towe 
rlass-towels, ete; and another one is used for the clean kiteh 
towels, wash-cloths, jelly-bags and such sundry articles as are t 
in daily use, but which should always be in order and at ba 
when they are wanted. . 

To enumerate the utensils needful in the pantry would be who 
impossible, because the demands _of_6ne family are wholly u 
like those of [aiother! bAs_to\ choice of qualities, the best is ¢ 
cheapest. and the blue-grav enamelled’ ware is always the safest 
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ae for all kinds of cooking, as it is sweetest, easiest to keep per- 
fectly clean and, if it be properly cared for, wears as long as iron. 
All foods that have acid qualities are safe in this ware from any 
; chances of being spoiled by touching iron. - 7 
The tea-kettle really need not be of enamelled ware, but this is 
better than tin, ee or brass, and wears well. A kettle with a 
- large, flat bottom is the best of all shapes, because it is often necessary 
“". t9 heat water in the briefest possible space of time. A soup- 
“*. kettle should always be large; the stock made in it is often 
*. the juices from bones and bits of meat that are left from the 
"4% table, and they demand ample space—in no a large soup-kettle is 
"an economy as a save-all of meat scraps. Two double or folding 
‘<%- pridirons are desirable, as fish and meat should never be cooked 
“t: pon the same irons. Fish has a “staying quality” in its peculiar 
favor, and this cannot be readily disposed of. Washing and 
2°. souring the rods upon which it has been cooked apparently re- 
“4 moves the odor, but Treat it really hot again and the absent aroma 
=. .+retamms with unpleasing fidelity. 
'¢.$ Two large oblong pans of enamelled ware are needful in some 
Ras [ aailies; one of them is for a triplet of bread loaves—provided a 
x I family does not like much crust—and the other for meat. The 
“tc terast of bread is liked best by European peoples, while the soft, 
-'z*nnbrowned parts are choicest to the tastes of most Americans, 
|4.+which in part accounts for our imperfect teeth. Not only is the 
“8 kerust a superior food for the best development of bony substances, 
~‘bbut it ig less likely to provoke indigestion. If children saw the 
i-4.¥elders prefer the crust of the bread to its soft parts, they, too, would 
1-c.¢hoore it. This liking and disliking of food is almost solely a matter 
x ‘of habit, and who that is sensible would not choose it to create a 
‘@:Mfondness for that which, while best for themselves, is also best for 
‘st tthose who are nearly certain to follow their examples? 
a: The meat or dripping pan should be accompanied by a trivet, 
‘t-«tupon which the meat is supported and raised quite above the stock 
_ x which is to baste it. To place the meat in the basting water is to 
«ci ‘half-boil it, and causes the fine flavor that belongs to a roast to be 
iste: nearly wasted. 
ga While this article does not intend to encroach in the least upon 
rv.the science of cookery, there are certain explanations which can 
sc.t wareely be avoided, although to the experienced housekeeper 
wt Much of thig article will, doubtless, read like a twice-told tale. 


* An omelet-pan, never to be desecrated by any other uses, is an 
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essential, A frying-pan for bacon, for potatoes, for French pan- 
cakes and fried bread, and also for a few—and but a few—othe: 
articles of food, should be chosen in a large size. ewer things are 
fried nowadays, since we have become more intelligent in regard to 
hygienic affairs. 

Of sauce-pans with covers three are not too many, and of those 
without covers two should be enough, for a family of moderate size. 
Four pans for layer cake, three for other cake and also to use for 
bread where crust is wisely demanded upon all sides of a loaf, a cul- 
lender, a soup-strainer, a pudding-box for boiling, a double farinaz- 
kettle for rice, oatmeal, hominy and such other little articles as tast« 
rather than necessity requires, may, be gathered for the kitchen. 
Also two sieves—one of hair and one of wire—a chopping-bow] of 
porcelain, & mortar, a pastry-board with a glass rolling-pin, spice- 
boxes of hard wood—each marked in large letters—labelled bottles 
for flavoring herbs, a pair of weighing scales, and six large tin 
boxes with lids for the many prepared grains that are counted 
needful to-day, which boxes should be painted with the names of 
their contents. Large, open-mouthed bottles are best for browned 
flour. Then there are many other things, including dried bread- 
crumbs, curries, tarragon vinegar, soup-flavoring and soup-coloring. 
etc., etc., to be provided for among the other receiving utensils, in 
case they are family needs. The shelves for these should narrow 
gradually, one above the other, according to their heights, so that. 
while in greater readiness for the hand, their contents will offer 
allurements to orderly eyes and produce a proper impression of re- 
spect in the perhaps disorderly mind of her who comes into the 
house to make havoc or comfort in the kitchen. If this person 
finds everything orderly, clean and fresh, she is most likely to 
take them as examples of what is expected of her. Her high 
standards—if she have them—will not be shocked; and if she have 
them not, they may take root and shape themselves amid, her new 
surroundings. She may also acquire through orderliness a proper 
consideration and respect for economy and tidiness. She will be 
impressed if she finds that the stone jars for bread and cake are free 
from crumbs and perfectly swect, that there are no unclean corner: 
in the kitchen and no damp smells in the tubs, and that the 
clothes-lines and pins are properly housed and cleaned from dust. 

This chapter is naturally incomplete, but its suggestions will cover 
many unwritten things which a thoughtful young house-wife wil 
discover for herself as she proceeds in making her home. 
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a A CHAT ABOUT GOWNS AND THEIR COST. 
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a? Undoubtedly, if womankind could bring about the state of pros- 
ve perity dreamed of by the Frenchman, when there would be “a 
~~ ' *apon cooking in every man’s household,” she would select a less 
lixurious bit for the table and insist upon every woman having a 
i teooming gown. And this would only be right, for the dainty to be 
..' eaten would have no relish unless served with a smile gladly given 
‘a: bby the mistress of the manse. Economy is certainly not a pleasant 
jt word! the spelling of it even is disliked, but a properly managed 
.. | system of economy is nevertheless so delightful in result that the 
,° Word loses half its horrors. To be successfully economical about 
gee one's wardrobe is a matter of self-congratulation, and sometimes is 
- 91e to be greatly proud of. The greatest merit is attained when the 
;7 | WMexpensive costume does not parade its chief virtue, but simply 
ae wks well and is suited to its wearer. And in regard to such a 
... ostume certain axioms may be accepted as always of value. 
The wide material that seems or sounds rather costly is really 
-, | cheaper than that which, being one-half its width and equally 
ce , ‘ficient in durability, is perhaps a third less in price. 
: Economy, with the saving grace of becomingness, is reached 
aay hen one concludes to wear certain colours that harmonize with 
“iv. almost any gloves, lingerie and other trifles of the toilette, so that 
_« ‘here will be no wondering as to whether this or that will suit. Dark 
, ‘towns, greens, blues, crimsons and grays offer a wide field from 
a which to chose, the conclusion that black is a stand-by having been 
; “ached by everybody long ago. 
Black, especially for an evening or reception dress, is always in 
_ tod taste; but a mistake often made is that, wben the gown is first 
_ nade, itis cut up into much trimming, the result being that when 
_. the day of renovation arrives there are very few large pieces to rely 
, "pon and a good deal of sponging necessary in order to press the 
_ 5 “tnkles out of plaitings and shirrings. 
yj “hen buying your new black gown for evening. beware of black 
_ 1, Sm. It is lovely—if you are slender, it gives to your figure that 
‘te air that means so much; if you are plump, it may be made to 
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fit you like the ever referred-to glove. But just as surely as it ha- 
these good qualities, so it also has one bad one—z. ¢., it will wrinkle 
so dreadfully that you cannot be blamed for indulging in the verv 
hardest cry you ever had (about a gown) when you look upon iv. 
Instead then, choose a black velvet, a black silk, or, if you are youny 
enough to stand a few peculiarities and have the dress made pictu- 
resquely, a black wool fabric of fine texture. The black velvet last- 
the longest, demands the least decoration and is at home in any place. 
The black silk necessitates a certain amount of pretty garniture 
and a more elaborate mode of making, is always quietly in place. 
but is liable to grow tiresome. Still, it alters well, which often the 
velvet will not do; while the black wool must have a decider! 
individuality to make it a suitable evening toilette. Jetted net will 
make elaborate-looking the black silk, and this trimming is not so 
expensive as it was; but for your black wool indulge in puffed 
sleeves ad libitum, queer-shaped collars, and, if you lke it, silver 
braid. Look at the picture of some dainty chdtelaine and make 
your wool gown somewhat after hers, but note always wherein vour 
styles may differ, and, while adopting, adapt. 

This little talk about black costumes is the special outcome of 
questions that have been asked, and it may be added that the advice 
given is the result of personal experience, sadly, but undoubtedly 
advantaveously, acquired. 

Toilettes, arranged with a view to the greatest beauty and the 
least expenditure of money, are too apt to be confounded wit: 
those well described as “cheap and nasty” the materials of whic: 
fray, grow stringy and fade—though the latter is a failing ofter: 
characteristic of fine cloths. To have clothes with the faults referres: 
to is very false economy, and, if thought over for a while, will b- 
acknowledged assuch. There is no economy in purchasing a fabric 
which wrinkles at its third wearing, which apparently has a zymot» 
disease that shows in sections, which frays at the seams, wears 01 
at the elbows, and claims immunity fromoblame because it wi- 
cheap! Dear, dear, very dear; becanse itis not -worth the mrkine. 
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is not becoming and, being most decidedly trying to your temper, is 
a detriment to your complexion and an incentive to the increase of 
wrinkles. 

A decidedly pretty material is vigogne, which is of good width 
(usually fifty inches), drapes gracefully and comes m most desirable 
colors, Its width makes comparatively little of it necessary, and 
it is therefore no more costly than a narrower and seemingly less 
expensive material would be. Deep grenat, seal, tabac, Lincoln, 
vottle and invisible green, navy blue and a deep olive are shown in 
this stuff, as well as in cashmere and camel’s-hair, and are all of 
them very desirable colors. 

Light tints in fine woolens are not desirable, except for evening 
costumes; because you tire of them and so does everybody else. 
The mixture of black and white that forms a gray is counted an 
exception, for it is becoming to a brunette and, if trimmed with 
black braid, fur—either Russian hare or chinchilla, the last being 
the best and consequently the least expensive in the end—makes a 
decidedly economical and pschutt costume. A dress of this style is 
made with a skirt having a foot finish of the same material laid ina 
double box-plaiting. Over this is the long drapery, the square ¢ablier 
being open at each side and the back having a boufant effect, which is 
further helped by the “improver” fastened securely beneath it. The 
outlines of the tablier are defined by one row of broad black Titan 
oraid and two rows of soulache, one on each side of the wide. The 
basque ig a short one, a postilion back contrasting well with its nar- 
vow pointed front. Straps of Titan braid are laid across the front 
in vest fashion, each end being turned over so that it falls and 
displays its point. Small black lasting buttons are used for clos- 
ing. The coat is of a much-liked jaunty shape, fitting well in 
the back and being loose and double-breasted in front. Large black 
crochetted buttons are used for the closing, the collar and cuffs are 
of Russian hare, and a muff of the same fur is carried. The bon- 
net 1s e of a piece of the dress material laid in narrow plaits over 
the crown, and across the front is a jabot of black wool lace inter- 
mningled with tiny black and gray wings. The bridle is of black 
velvet, caught on one side with a Roman gold scarf-pin. The gloves 
ure of black dog-skin, four-buttoned and heavily stitched with black. 
The Angerie is of white linen. 

Cashmere is probably shown in a greater number of shades than 
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any other material not counted as expensive. It combines we! 
with silk, Surah, fancy stuffs and velvet; and, certainly, does not 
bring out the otherwise plainly visible cotton that too often shows 
itself in all velvets except the best. A medium blue cashmere is 
combined with velvet (which is really velveteen) a shade darker: 
and, as the cashmere is used for the drapery and bodice and the 
velvet for the skirt and decorations, a good effect is produced. 
The skirt finish is a plaiting of dark blue silk, made from some 
that was in the house. The drapery is very long and without trim- 
ming, the hem being an invisible one; at one side it is allowed to be 
open, eyelets are worked in it and narrow ribbon run through them, 
the ribbon widening as it gets near the edge and being then tied in 
long loops and short ends, which latter are tipped with blue acorns. 
The basque is easy-fitting, its edge finish being three cords, the center 
one of velvet. The high standing collar of velvet meets at the throat. 
necessitating only a narrow plaiting of white inside it and a scarf- 
pin or brooch of any kind. The coat sleeves are simple, havinz 
turned-back velvet cuffs not very deep as their decoration. A lon: 
wrap, rather loose in front and much shirred, is made of the cash- 
mere, the velvet collar and the broad velvet ribbon being its only 
suggestion of trimming. The blue felt hat has a velvet brim, wit: 
a family of blue and gray birds snugly ensconced just in front. Th 
gloves are of tan-colored undressed kid, and are not very long; while 
the muff of velvet is lined with silk and has a bird evidently close 
kin to those on the hat placed just in front. 

Did the wearer look pretty? Decidedly so. The consciousness of 
ability to do the right thing, as well as the certainty that it has been 
done, ought to make any worhan look pretty. “Lovely” is indee: 
a more appropriate word; for, after all, the dainty frisé wax doll is 
pretty, while the woman who is doing her utmost to make the bes: 
of all the little worries of life is lovely, full of love and worthy of 
its bestowal upon her. Enthusiasm uscd not to be counted goo 
form, but the world—or its opinion—is changing; and even if the 
sentiment does not yet apparently find favor, it will always exist. a 
long as there are successes and failures, as long as there is delight or 
sorrow at a commending or disapproving word, as long as there is 
some one to economize for, which, as long as women have heart 
big enough to deny themselves something for love of somebudy 
else, will be just as long as the world lasts. 
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What with Lenten tranquillities, and the thaws and fogs and 
vicious winds of February, there is usually much time at this sea- 
~on for reading and thinking. Of course, these two occupations 
-hould always journey together, else the first would be of small 
value. The books purchased during the year ought to be looked 
over again at this time; and such of them as have left a good 
‘mpression upon the memory should be re-read, or at least skimmed 
over as a needful refreshment; and such notes made of their con- 
tents as will be useful later on. 

Of the special holiday productions that came too late to be included 
in last month’s article, the chief is One Year's Sketch- Book, a hand- 
~-ome volume containing forty-six full-page illustrations, designed 
and arranged by [rene E. Jerome. It needs nosecond glance at this 
Hook to feel assured that with the artist its compilation has been a 
Jubor of love, and that the strong talent everywhere evinced has 
been aided by an intense admiration of Nature and a well-trained 
poetic fancy. The introductory page shows a charming cluster of 
ulogsoms in the center of which is perched a bird pouring out his 
iwart In song, and in the corner above is a verse of Herrick’s: 


~*T sing of brooks and blossoms, 
Birds and bowers; 
Of April, May and June, 
And July tlowerg.” 

“Nature's Art Gallery,” as the preface is termed, is full of quaint 
and beautiful ideas, touching in their simplicity and eloquent of the 
writer's love of the handiwork of the Creator. The four seasons are 
chen passed tn review, and, in the words of the introduction, ‘ surely 
we cannot do better than tarry a little and study these pictures 
‘rom the great Master.” Each illustration reveals some exquisite bit 
of woodland or landscape that recails some familiar scene, and the 
hirds and wayside flowers are not forgotten—in fact, there is every- 
where, as with Nature herself, perfect harmony. As we go through 
the book, we unconsciously echo the sentiment of the poem of T. 
RB. Aldrich, a verse of which appears at the commencement of each 
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season, and think the present time surely the best, and are certain!y 
disposed to agree with him that Winter is pleasanter than all, th: 
beauty of the pictures of this season being such that one asks hin- 
self, “‘ Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow?” Somr 
side bits in a few of the illustrations show the artist to possess a fire 
sense of humor, as, for instance, the pathetic lament of the birds in 
the snow storm: 


Oh, its no use to go 
a-seekiny, 
There isn’t a good 
time anywhere.” 


From the center of the initial O depends a thermometer with th 
mercury at zero. The volume is handsomely bound, and as a gift te 
a friend who loves Nature in all her moods can be highly recom- 
mended, 

My Lady's Casket of Jewels and Flowers for her Adorning, illus- 
trated with selections by Eleanor W. Talbot, is a very unique ar! 
dainty presentation volume. Each jewel and accessory of the toilet 
has an appropriate couplet in reference to the illustrations, whicl. 
while showing the articles in propria persona, are also symbolica: 
of a jewel of the mind and a Christian virtue. On the page follow- 
ing the illustrations is some appropriate verse, culled from the wmt- 
ings of well-known authors. Cheerfulness is recommended as 3 
choice lip-salve, and it ts said that 


“Your lips, if vou this precious balm apply. 
Will redden and breathe eweeter melody.” 


The iilustrations are in gold and rich, subdued colors, and the 
cover is tastefully designed. 

For the young mother there is prepared a volume, which, althoug!: 
coming at this time and in holiday garb, would be a welcome au 
dainty gift at any season of the year. It is called Baby's Kingdom. 
and is designed and_ illustrated _byyAnnie FoThomas. In this book 
it is intended shall be recorded as memories-for grown-up days the 
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gother's story of the events, incidents and happenings attending the 
rcngress Of ‘‘My Baby.” A separate page is devoted to each inci- 
dient, a8 date of birth, christening, name, color of baby’s hair, baby’s 
_tortrait, weight during the first twelve months, gifts—indeed, to the 
‘inousand and one things that are of vital interest to the mother at 
tv Ume, and which in after-years bring loving reminiscences, The 
‘csigus are artistic and beautifully executed in colors, and the 
y-dumne is elegantly bound. | 

A companion volume to Baby’s Kingdom, and one that will also 

‘« the means of giving much pleasure, is The Guest Book, which is 
vtended for the chronicling of incidents relating to the visits of 
suests, their coming and going, happenings during their stay, auto- 
aaphs, sketches, etc., which may be entered by the host or hostess 
uw by the guests themselves. The introduction to the book is the 
filowing beautifully conceived apostrophe: “I pray you, O Friend, 
xiomsoever this roof doth shelter in hospitality, leave here in the 
iwmok sacred to friendship some record of your tarrying.” Scattered 
‘rough the pages are appropriate writings, both prose and verse, and 
cenial mottoes, with illuminated initial letters and floral designs that 
vid beauty to a volume which has a decided purpose in being. 
» In ft ts the Christmas Time we are given twelve idcal Christmas 
ivmns, of which the first is Miss Mulock’s “ A Hymn for Christmas 
Morning.” Herrick’s “Star Song” forms one of the twelve, and of 
“it simple beauty of this masterpiece one never tires, but, turning to 
« ayain and again, finds happiness and consolation in its beautiful 
twaghts. Several prominent artists have combined to beautify this 
voMIMNe, 

Another illustrated book is /ntimations of Immortality, from recol- 
-tions of early childhood, Wordsworth’s well-known ode. The 
-ilef value of this book—apart from the text—centres in the two 
ittraits of Wordsworth that are given in the introduction, and 
vulch are really works of art. In them we sce the man, limned as 
i was in life. Of the illustrations much cannot be said in their 
wale; there is an incongruity about them; they do not fit in well 
sith their surroundings and strike harshly upon the eye. Perlaps 
1's that the poem does not lend itself happily to illustration. 

To the popular Flower Song Series, which as dainty souvenirs are 
argely taking the place of cards, there have been made some addi- 


cong, all maintaining the high excellence characterizing these issues. . 


In Roses and Forget-me-nots, A Bunch of Roses, Pansies and Orchids, 
and From Moor and Glen, are faithful representations of flowers and 
‘lage executed in natural colors with life-like exactness. Verses 
zon the various specimens are taken from the writings of eminent 
(acts, fac-similes of the handwriting being given in some instances. 

Of new books for general reading, there is the usual Midwinter 
«cumulation; and now is the time to judge of them, and determine 
which may be read and which are worthless. The latter term 
sears as if it were a severe criticism upon certain productiors, 
aid yet a sweeping disapproval of the books may not be intended. 
it only signifies that certain writings will not assuage the special 
cental hunger which the searcher feels or supply the particular intel- 
“gence that he requires. The book rejected by one mind may 
vitain a most valuable thought for another. With this fact in 
mod, it is hoped that these Rambles among Books may assist our 
vaders in determining for themselves what writings they are likely 
‘v be benefitted by or at least amused with, and also spare them the 
“sacs of time and. money that come tarough experiments and mis- 
uxes wher selecting books through advertisements. 

One of the most thoughtful of the new stories, and perhaps the clev- 
‘test of then in its construction, is the Ramona of Mrs, Helen Hunt 
-wkson, It ig a romance of Southern California, where the heroic 
ivan and the Spanish Mexican combine to develop a sad but 
-Xquisitely pathetic tragedy. Of course, there are other different 
reoples.in the tale, who drift down into that fascinating land. The 
‘ry explains and exposes a few only of the many wrongs inflicted 
-pon the red man by our republic. Readers who sympathize largely 
with the Indian will doubtless be further angered by this picture, 
*l:le others who feel for them little or no commicseration will clain 
"at the narrative is too highly colored; in either case, the book 
till have the effect of averaging sentiment and opinion and thus 
‘nd toward justice, which is all that we should demand of cither 
‘ute or red peoples. Certainly, the novel is brimming with fasci- 
"alions that will hold the reader from cover to cover aud not always 
© thout tears. ; 

‘in American Politician is an interesting book, written by F. 
Marion Crawford. It places American statesmanship where it be- 
“'gs—among the noblest of manly vocations. To be sure, it contains 
ltureg of certain politicians who are loathsome, and of others who 
‘te only stupid and selfish; but the hero is a strong, high-minded, 
tractive gentleman. In this novel the author has portrayed some 
Weel, true, intellectual, well-bred women, and his readers will all 
‘l prateful to him. His idea of our legislative formalities are not 
*iolly correct, and be is somewhat blamable for not making 
\mself clearly familiar with our elective usages; but, as Mr. Craw- 
“thas lived long in another country, he is to be pardoned for 
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mistakes that arise from an incomplete intimacy with our political 
institutions. Among the most noticeable of his errors is that he 
mentions an entire legislative body of a State as a general court. 
The story, above and beyond its fancy, is really absorbingly excel- 
lent, and its influences will be beneficial upon young men who take 
an active part in the ruling of the country. 

A Yankee School Teacher in Virginia, by Lydia Wood Baldwin, 
is a picture of life, with glints of sun and cloud, prejudice and kind- 
ness, among its white and its black citizens. There are many who 
will be profoundly absorbed in its well-told story, perhaps because 
it may have been a part of their own experiences, or possibly 
because its plot has to do with national affairs that have deeply 
stirred their prejudices or their consciences. The book is almost 
equal to a history of a certain social and political era in Virginia. 

True; and Other Tales, by George Parsons Lathrop, is one of 
those strange coincidences that are so enthralling to the reader that 
he buries himself, his worries, his weariness, and even his pains—if 
they be not too keen—in its curious happenings. It is a narrative 
of an early English emigrant and his daughter, who came to North 
Carolina. The girl left a lover behind her, and two hundred years 
afterward, in a most romantic fashion, a descendant of each of them 
met, married and lived out the romance that was broken between 
their ancestors. It Is a sweet and simple story, embodying inci- 
dentally, and yet with much value, the early history of one of the 
most interesting parts of our country. The other stories, especially 
Bad Peppers, are interesting and well worth reading. 

For dramatic eflects wrought out by the most natural of events, 
and also for wit and a pervading brightness, Farnell’s Folly, by J. T. 
Trowbridge, is an event in novel writing. In fact, it is almost too 
natural, and many of its oocurrences, financial and fraudulent, are 
quite too familiar to please the ultra-romantic reader; while its 
actualities, its clearly portrayed personages and its vivid events 
intensify its value to those who desire to learn what life really is. 

There is a novel just out of press that is sure of finding many 
interested readers, and it is hoped that its strong and fine influence 
will be wide and deep. Certainly, the world has need of many just 
such stories as the last one by Amanda M. Douglas. She calls it Out 
of the Wreck; or, Was it a Victory? It is a narrative that will 
give courage to many despondent people and help many to see 
daylight through the clouds of poverty and of perplexity. What 
has been done can be done again. Women require that the best 
path be pointed out to them, and this narrative shows many finger- 
boards that tell how to find the way to sclf-support, which alse 
means to self-respect and a tolerable content. Those who need no 
assistance or advice will read the story with a tenderer thoughtful- 
ness and a warmer feeling for those who are wading through deep 
and turbid waters. 

How the Huds Met, is another helpful story for brave men and 
women who would like to carry their burdens with level eyelids if 
they only knew how. This pretty and simple story of a suddenly 
reduced income, and how life and its needs were bravely met with 
little money, is delightfully told by Susan Anna Brown. The little 
particulars of economy, and also the small losses to happiness which 
they cost, will touch the hearts of many who would do the same, 
were they not ignorant as to the best methods of spending a nar- 
rowed income. This book is an epitome of household and personal 
expenditures upon a very limited basis. 

Pretty Lucy Merwin, by Mary Lakeman, is a narrative of domes- 
ticities and trials and an after-sunshine. It will entertain and not 
degrade, and that is much to say of a novel as such productions go 
at this time. 

Married Above Her is a sad picture of trying to swim in unfamiliar 
waters. It isn’t best to attempt it; but if one gets into them, to do 
the best that one can to adapt their capacities to strange currents ix 
all that should be expected. This story is likely to have its uses, 
and it is sure to provide diversion for many an hour with its por- 
trayals of pains and penalties and its final betterment of affairs all 
round. Thatit ought to be widely read during these times of un- 
worthy social ambitions, is but too certain. 

Another interesting little book just published is called A Matter of 
Taste, and was written by George H. Picard. It is scarcely a novel 
and perhaps only a study, but there is a thread of romance across 
its pictures of people and of life at home and abroad. It touches 
social ethics, personal tastes, convictions, customs, travel and human 
sentiments, their limitations and their outer boundaries. It is a 
little volume which reflective readers will dream over, caress and 
delight in. Those who follow this dim sketch of travel from Hart- 
ford to Venice, with its vivid descriptions of certain people, will be 
sorry only when there are no more of its pages to read. 

Among books for serious reading and reflection is a delightful 
biography of Hawthorne and his wife, written by Julian Haw- 
thorne, their only son. It is one of those delicious revelations of 
rare character and perfected love. As a contrast to the story of 
Thomas and Jane Carlyle, it stands out pleasantly incthe clear com- 
prehension of common-ptace mortals. ~The affeetion between Haw - 
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thorne and his wife, their friendship and their reverential admira- 
tion of each other is idyllic and exquisitely beautiful. To read the 
volume is to breathe with them a heavenly atmosphere, which the 
cares and struggles of this life were impotent to vitiate. 

Another superb book is The Genius and Character of Emerson, as 
understood and recorded by many of his friends. This is a brilliant 
narrative of a brilliant man, who was not so shining as he was wise 
and generous, helpful and charitable, and rich in all noble friendli- 
nesa, The writers of these enlogies—because they are each an 
outburst of affectionate reverence and not at all critical in tone and 
spirit—are among the contemporaries of the great and kindly thinker 
and worker. Then there are poems in Emerson’s honor and sor- 
rowing sonnets over the grave of his body—his spirit still lives 
with us in the writings that are to be ours always. 

The Creoles of Louisiana, is a historical narrative with absorbing 
qualities, Especially is it a book of to-day, when so many eyes are 
turned toward New Orleans and its superb Exposition of the pro- 
duets of all nations. This history is written by George W. Cable, 
and, though in his most fascinating and picturesque style, yet he sac- 
rifices no fact, nor does he overdraw in local coloring or detail the 
historical or present picturesqueness of the creole citizens and 
their belongings. The story required no assistance from the imagi- 
nation. Its tragedies and comedies were all arranged for the author, 
and the majority of them were settled for him before he was born. 
Only a truthful pen was needed to arrange a most fascinating his- 
tory, and this Mr. Cable doubtless possesses. The book is finely 
illustrated, and it will make many a fireside alluring while its pages 
are being read aloud to a group of listeners or followed in silence 
by a single eager mind. 

The New Book of Kings, by an English barrister, Mr. J. Morrison 
Davidson, is not a work that inclines one to reverence royalty from 
the Norman to the German rulers of Great Britain. It is a scath- 
ing summary of the cruelties and vices of the English kings and 
queens, It is written with a keen and bitter pen, as if every royal 
personage of them all had done the author a spiteful personal injury. 
He spares not those who have lived in high places, as why should 
he? And yet he is in sympathy with humanity and could be 
fully capable of venerating a good or a wise king or queen if he 


should happen to know one. Should there be a citizen of this repub- - 


lic who has a leaning toward a monarchial form of government, he 
will do well to read this bit of condensed history. It appears from 
the author’s account that, when rulers are good, they are fools. He 
says that royalty is essentially an immoral institution, and intimates 
that if the same fierce light that beats upon the presidential chair 
of the United States were to be applied to the thrones of Europe, 
they would all be burned up in a fortnight. Evidently he is a 
bold dissenter from English authority, but, all the same, as a para- 
grapher of history he is comprehensive and very bright. . 

For the children, and certainly they get their full share of the 
books of the times, there are Hott instructive and amusing new 
publications. Indeed, children of all ages are supplied with especial 
productions, Even the two sexes have their own brain-workers, 


and no mind need get hungry for lack of supplies with which to » 


nourish itself. 

There is one little book that will be essentially the delight of 
boys with mechanical tastes. Indeed, too, since girls and women 
have made such an immense success of furniture-making and 
wood-carving, there is no reasonable mother who will keep this 
new book of industrial arts away from her daughter, if she should 
choose chisels and saws instead of patchwork bed-spreads and 
crewel-work. The volume is called A Boy's Work-Shop, with 
Plans for Indoor and Outdoor Works, by a Boy and His Friends. 
Its imtroduction was written by Henry Randall Waite. The shop 
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and how to arrange it, the tools, what they cost, how to dispos 
of them and take care of their edges and protect them from ms. 
ete., and also what can be done with them, are all treated. - There ar 
many illustrations in the book, and these are most instructive. It pir 
tures a saw-horse and shows the lad just how to make one. It ev 
plains how to use a plane without chipping the wood at the ends o 
a block or board, and how to make a tool cabinet with hinges and 
lock. It shows how to make curtain-poles, book-rests, a bed, a tal: 
and a hanging cabinet, to build a portable tent and a fernery, to kin 
magazines, and to do many other things. A boy who likes tools ar 
has an ambition to make a definite use of them, should be grate 
if possible. Such a taste keeps at bay all mischievous temptation 
Many a boy who has a strong desire for mechanical industries, ti 
who does not yet know just how to set himself about gratify: 
them in any practical manner, will be charmed with this instructir 
and suggestive little volume. 

Perhaps the most diverting of all the children’s new stories is o 
that is called The Mary-Jane Papers. Grown people will eny 
them even more than the children. The papers are written by - 
G. Plympton, and are an autobiography, which its heroine claims 
entirely authentic. It is easy to believe that every word of 1 
book is true, so excessively human and droll are the performance 
of Mary Jane and the motives that prompted her to be what «! 
was and to do as she did. 

It need not be asserted that Louise M. Alcott’s Spinning- Wh 
Stories are entertaining. There is a practical as wel! as an amusi! 
quality in whatever Miss Allcott writes for young people that 
inimitable. She doubtless knows just how deep and clear an 1 
pression she is able to make upon plastic minds, and she guides hi 
pen with a profound sense of its responsibilities. 

For wee children there is a story called Flarie Growing Up. 
is written’ by Sophie May, a woman who understands little pco 
because she loves them. The happenings in this story are pure 
their results, and yet the story is not by any means a lecturing ot 
Indeed, it is very entertaining and leaves one with a pleas; 
recollection of having been loitering among real live bright childr 

The Kindergarten Children is a useful and desirable book for t 
little ones, with its illustrations of childish events concerned wi 
early school-days and its simple, quaint and pleasing rhymes. — 
should be the aim of every teacher to make instruction pleasant 
the little pup and, instead of forcing the yo ing intellect, to div 
it occasionally by amusing incidents, easy to grasp, that, while th 
relax the tension, yet have a wholesome effect in Weaving someth 
to be remembered. To those who have the task of guiding t 
first steps of a child on the path to knowledge, this book can 
strongly recommended. 

Books are by far the best methods through which to aequir 


. knowledge of not a few of this world’s happenings. For instan 


there is Col. W. Knox’s Voyage of the Vivian to the North P 
and Beyond, which is not only fascinating in its descriptions, | 
immensely worthy of anybody’s reading for the information 
contains. Added to this, there is a story which threads the bo 
and gives it a warmth and a reality that boy-readers especs 
will enjoy most thoroughly. It is a ship life, of course, and 
voyages provide about all the information that can be gleaned fr 
the many Arctic expeditions and their sorrowful failures to disco: 
just all that the world wants to know of the North seas. 

The Hunter Cats of Connorloa, by Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson. » 
fascinating story of two little Italian orphans who went to live w 
a bachelor uncle, whose house was the abiding-place of no ent 


‘hunter cats that were needful to keep smaller beasties in ord 


There is much information in this book that could not be learne! 
a pleasanter way, —Mirerva. 


UNCLE DANTETL'S DISCOURSE. 


It was no use trying to stop him; for, if ever a man and a deacon 
had made up his mind to speak on a eertain subject, it was Uncie 
Daniel, called on ordinary occasions “ole Uncle Dan.” With the 
utmost belief in his ability to say the right thing or to “discawse” 
on any subject, Mammy Rose, his wife, sometimes felt it her duty 
to say to him, “ De enemies you'll make, Dan, if you ain't keerful, 
‘Il be as de leaves on a tree in de Summah time.” This had no effect, 
however; and, sadly shaking her head, Rose remarked, ‘* De famly 
dat’ Dan has ho’nahed by descendin' from am dat set in all dere 
doin’s dat nothin’ short o' hangin’ will make ‘em keep quiet when 
dey is pervinced it am dere duty to talk. An’ aftah all, sartinly 
Unele Dan am a capable speakah. Honey, I have known him to 


keep a meetin’ asleep fo' two hours, so convincin’ was hei" { 
doubtedly, there could not be fonnd many white men who wo 
dare to lay claim to such a peculiar style of eloquence. 

Sunday night came and every darkey for miles around was at | 
church, for it had been rumored that Uncle Dan was going to : 
something special. In their ribbons and finery the young dark 
girls were laughing and wondering, straightening their plumes, : 
looking as pleased with themselves as only they can when the ¢ 
tainty of a bright ribbon or a new bonnet is giving them inte: 
joy. Two or three hymns were sung, and then Uncle Daniel st: 
up. He looked very, severe, and( Mammy Rose a little frighten 
He began: “My frens. 1 has many times wished fur to speak 


i 
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dis’ gubjec,’ an’ I has always been constrain’ by de fear o’ hurtin’ 
de feelins’ o’ some o’ you uns; but, my frens’, it am de problem o 
de age an’ somebody am boun’ to count it out. 

‘“'What am de subjec?’ I takes for my ia! a ‘riginal one—it am 
dis: “Am She Yours?’ ‘Who,’ my frens? De sassy, foward, bad- 
mannered girl who will be de mothah o’ de next generation. I ask 
vou to put for a minute out o’ you’ heart de thought o’ love fo’ her, 
an’ see if I, de looker-on, am not mght. Honeys, deah sistahs, I 
has never been a believah in de whippin’ o’ de weaker sect, but I is 
satin suah dat, if any one o’ you uns had evah been as de girl of 
to-day am, pectorial punishment would have been guv’ to you, an’ 
wid profit. Dis girl as I see, who thinks dat bein’ impertnent am 
smart, dat bein’ sassy to her superiors an’ oldahs am funny, dat 
spendin’ de mos’ o’ her time fixin’ a bang or trimmin’ a hat am doin’ 
ner duty in life, a-scornin’ her ole mammy an’ reclinin’ to learn 
now to cook ’cause she ’spects to be a upper maid, a-laughin’ an’ 
ngghn’ in de meetin’ at de preachin’ when she doan’ know her own 
duty, an’ thinkin’ dat camp-meetin’ am de place to have fun—my 
‘ens, I asks again, ‘Am she yours?’ 

“My deah Mammy Rose ‘lowed dat you uns would say as how we 
uns hadn't got any girls; but, my frens, we uns has two good boys, 
an’ we hopes dat when de day come’ fo’ dem to take wives unto 
demselves, dey will get de kind dey ought, dat dey will be such as 
we uns can call ours; an’ do you think you is a-preparin’ such girls 
ss willmake good wives? [I is a-willin’ fo’ ebery one o’ dem to hab 
agood time. I is a-willin’ to help giv’ it to dem all de more, because 
Mammy Rose an’ me has a little grave to tend where lies a girl baby 
¢ our own and one dat we luvd as othah people do their girl babies. 
lis glad to see merriment an’ joy ’mong de girls, glad to see bright 
“tbing an’ new hats when dey is honestly earned; but sorry, 
ughty sorry to see laziness an’ worthlessness. I nevah, aftah I 
married her, made my sweetheart, Rose, do any hard work; I nevah 
~pected her to saw de wood or fetch it, to beat de biscuit when she 
were not able, or to tend de animals when a hittle baby were restin’ 
clase to her heart. No, I amole now, but I always were a man, an’ I 
“new dat mothahood were a great an’ glorious blessing, for de 
-alvashun o’ de worl’. But I allus spected dat Rosy would hab 
s pleasan’ home fo’ me, dat she would hab de greetin’ an’ de 
vieasan’ word, an’ dat she would be glad in our home, make de best 
« de pore times, rejoice when the good ones come, and nevah be a 
whimperin’, whinin’ wife fo’ me to be ‘shamed of, or be de mothah 
” sons ag would disgrace de county. 

“My frens, what can dis girl do? Can she make a home fo’ 
7on sons? Am she not too much taken up wid de gossip an’ scandal 
xin’ de rouns o’ de quatahs to hab you’ son a hot suppah when he 
romes in tired; an,’ instead o’ seein’ an’ depreciatin’ his’ goodness, 
will she not think it am nuffin mo’ dan he ought to do? It would 
‘2, if she were to do her duty in de speah o’ life in which she will 
‘« placed; but, if she doan’ do it now, will she do it by-and-bye? 
Vhen a man comes home aftah a day's work in de fields, an’ fines a 
‘wdly cooked suppah, a slinky, dirty-looking wife an’ a cross baby, 
‘1a few minutes he am in de same condishun as de baby, and 
s wife, who am half-sick an’ nervous-like, calls him names. De 
‘ban’ answers back, and den dey have a discussion dat am a 
‘sgrace to de neighb’hood. 

“How am you to straitin all dis? It has to begin ’way back. 
tre am some men who am brutes, but mighty few of dem; an’ 
“stabs, if you only teach you’ girls dat de way to get into de right 
‘tak am to make de bad-tempered men ’shamed o’ demselves, (not 
4y castin’ back words, but by bein’ nice, luvin, an’ a-bidin’ their 
nme) honeys, you'll rnle de world. An’ de men demselves would 
eval know it. Law, what gooses you am! 

“Now, I says de way to straiten it, even where it am mighty bad, 
am for de wife to try an’ make herself a little bettah-lookin’— 
fen am mighty weak on dat point. Den, too, a slovenly woman 
4a not appetizing. An’ 1f de’wife doan’ know much about cookin’, 
"9 be hones’ an’ tell her husban’ so; an’, as dere am mighty few colored 
nen who am failures in dat, he can, if he has a man’s heart, soon show 
zeran’ help her. Den if she xm sick, let her not whimpah, but get 
wcrself close to his big, broad shouldahs, rest her achin’ head 'gainst 
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his heart; an’ if dat big fellah ain't a-goin’ to luv an’ comfort her, 
den I renounce de hull o’ de race o’ man. Every single man o' 
you all dat is married (stop you’ gigglin’ at dat) aie very well 
dat you nevah luv a woman so much as when she am convincin’ 
you o' you’ greatah speriority. An’ de girls 0’ to-day am such 
silly, tlirting pieces, dat they hasn’t sense nuff to see de truth an’ 
profit by it. 

‘* As [ heard the Massa remark once when I was a-waiting at de 
table, de woman who says, ‘I is yo’ equal’, gets jess such treat- 
ment as she gives to men; but de woman dat says, ‘I is weak, help 
me!’ gets as much help again as she needs and three times as much 
in de way o’ luv. Chilluns, we doan luv you fo’ de intelec’ or de 
school-learnin’ you has (dough dat am a good thing), we luv you 
"cause you am women an’ cause you giv’ us luv. I is old-fash- 
ioned, but dat am de truff. : 

“Now dere am two othah things I want to speak about, an’ den 
you uns can call me an ole fool if you want to. First, am you satisfied, 
you boys, to marry de girls what am a-runnin’ roun’ wid five or six 
othahs, not quite certain which uns dey will take, but a-givin’ privi- 
leges to de whole lot dat ought to belong to de one dey will wed? 
If you am, dat settles de question. But I am suah you am not! 
When I were a sweet-heartin’ wid Rosy, I seed her ebery evenin’, 
an’ all we young uns played ring and Copenhagen; but I’d a-been a 
funny sort o’ a beau not to beat every othah one in a-catchin’ Rosy 
an’ a-kissin’ her; an’ dere would a’ been words, not to say blows, if 
any othah fellow had a-took my place. I hopes an’ I prays dat. 
my two boys will luv some good girls, dat will laugh an’ make fun 
an’ dance, but dat will care too much for dere luvahs to be willin’ 
to derogate to anybody else dere privileges. 

“Den about anothah thing. I hears some young women a-groanin’ 
about de trouble o’ de babies, de worry o’ de picaninnies, an’ a-wisliin 
dey were growed up out o’ de way. Oh! you shameful women! 
You ought to get down on you’ knees an’ thank de Lawd fo’ givin’ 
you you little uns; you ought to think o’ de many little graves oval: 
which mothahs, white an’ black, am a-weepin’ all ovah de land. 
An’ mo’, you ought to think o’ de homes dat has nevah had even a 
little baby to lay in its grave, o’ de homes whcre many a woman 
cries an’ mourns cause o’ dis an’ is only comforted by a-bein’ 
good to de little ones dat am not hers, an’ in de luv of her husban’ 
an’ in a-makin his home pleasant an‘ comfortable. Think o’ dem, 
an’, a-holdin’ you’ little babies close to you’ bosom, be bcttah 
women. 

“Now I has done. I has meant no unkindness; I hopes I 
has been understood ; but, as a last word, I must say, Think it all 
ovah, my frens, an’ remembah dat de question to ask youselves, 
when you meet de girl who am in trainin’ to make a bad wife, 
is dis, ‘Am she mine?’”’ 

* * * * +. 

A long, long silence followed Uncle Dan’s remarks, and somehow 
it did seem as if the question were being asked by a good many. 
Then a young man got up and said, “ Uncle Dan, we is much obliged 
to you, fo’ you has showed us how we can help each othah. I sees 
my way clare to makin’ de home a little bettah, an’ I is suah, I is very 
suah, I will be helped; fo’, Uncle Dan, it takes de two, an’ de fault 
am not alone in de wife or de girl. I is de man as am speakin’ fo’ 
all de men in dis meetin’-house, ain’t I?’ And all the men in de 
house said, “ Suahly, suahly, you am.” 

Then a blessing was called on their heads, and, standing up, they 
all sang the old Doxology and then went to their homes, And, as 
sure as Uncle Dan’s sermon was preached, there were more propos- 
als of marriage made that night than were ever known before in 
that part of the State, and among them, as Aunt Rosy delightedly 
said, “ wus my own two deah chillun, who asked de two nices’ girls 
in de county.” Indeed, she more than once remarked that “de result. 
o' dat sermon were de makin’ o' mo’ patch-work quilts dan you 
can imagin’. And, laws-a-mussy, if my chillun didn’t tell dere 
mammy dat dose girls—dey were sistahs—knowed how to make 
everything from angel cake to corn pone! As fo’ me, Uncle Dan 
am one as is satisfied wid de sweet hoe-cake an’ de luv and con- 
tent dat goes with it.” —Hmary Miuats, 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 


‘m orders for Packxacss of Patterns, the following discounts will 
bellowed, but the entire amount must be ordered at one time. In 
ordering, specify the patterns by their numbers. 

On receipt of $3.00, or 128., we will allowa selection of $4.00, or 
‘53, in Patterns. 

On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of $7.00, or 
a! 8s ain Patterns. 


ry 


On receipt of $10.00, or £2, we will allow a selection of $15.00, or 
£3., in Patterns. 
Patterns, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but Parcels-Delivery 
or Express charges we cannot pay. 
In making Remittances, if possible,send by Draft or Post- Office 
Money-Order. Do not risk' money ina Letter without Registering it. 
Tar Burrerirck Pusiisnine Co. [ Lisrran]. 
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A FRIEND 


That wisest of men, Lord Bacon, declared that ‘ Economy is of 
itself a great revenue,” and how few of us are there who have not 
passed through seasons during which we were only too glad if 
we were able to practise it profitably? How many have suffered 
sharp pangs of remorse because they had not earlier adopted as their 
own this virtue of virtues. One of our drollest comedians, when act- 
ing Dundreary, was apparently never able to repeat a proverb cor- 
rectly; but not unfrequently his mistake was as wise, if not wiser, 
than the original maxim. He said, ‘Economy is the first law of 
Nature.” Of course it is, when it is properly considered. A wise 
economy has been and always will be self-preservation. 

At this moment, when our nation is threatened with financial 
shadows, this virtue—added to industry—if practised early, persis- 
tently and with an intelligent understanding of the wisest ways 
for inaking much of little, will do wonders. By its practice there 
will be vastly less suffering through anxiety, us well as far less pain 
through a lessening of the usual family income. 

Every woman is aware that of all the insisting demands upon her 
purse, that which is made by her own and her children’s clothing is 
_at all times the most devouring and exhaustive; and that, when 
financial trouble overtakes the household, as it is liable to do in the 
fluctuations of the industries of our country, a lack of seasonable 
raiment will hurt one’s pride the soonest and most keenly. 

And yet, itis by and through this single matter of suitable and 
comfortable raiment that women can do much to avert the calam- 
ities of an enforced idleness, or perhaps a sudden and unexpected 
reduction of the family fortunes. Indeed, if all women could 
be brought to comprehend clearly and in detail how large a part of 
the distresses and humiliations which come through financial 
changes they could by their own hands spare themselves, their 
households and their children, it is a matter of certainty that very 
few would decline to make the most of their opportunities and capa- 
cities. There is many a woman to-day who, if she had only known 
how to compel pennies to grow into pounds, would now have a 
much larger sum of money in reserve against a possible season of 
hard times. 

But then it is by no means too late to be useful, if one will only 
remember those possessions that were discarded during a year of 
thoughtless plenty. Few are there who do not possess unused 
though but partially worn garm:nts. These articles may perhaps 
exhibit evidences of wear, and, certcinly, they have lost their fresh- 
ness of style; but to-day, when fashionable attire is arranged from 
two and even more than two combined colors or inaterials, 
unworn parts of such articles may be re-cut and re-made to look 
handsome after an approved fashion by the guidance of our tasteful, 
trustworthy and easily managed paper patterns. A little patience 
and industry will transform such raiment into useful and stylish 
garments, that can be worn at least another season, after which the 
stress of the times may perhaps have gone by. Even should a 
remnant of new fabric be needful for a proper remodelling of a 
dress, a small outlay is less difficult to meet than a large one and 
immensely better than an indebtedness for an entire new garment. 
This provision of Fashion for the use of combined colors and fabrics 
in the dresses of women and children was given to us at the right 
moment, because it assists economy and industry in befriending the 
woman who desires to avert a calamity, or, at least, who does what 
she is able to make its visits not wholly intolerable to its victims. 

And then, too, by the use of a proper pattern the cost of having 
one’s clothing made out of the house is saved for a reduced purse. 
Even when the buying of new materials becomes an unavoid- 
able necessity, the labels upon our patterns direct just what 
quantities are demanded, so that much mon. '0-\ be saved in the 
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purchase of the goods and more in the cutting of the garmen’- 

To apply a small income wisely, demands tact, talent and indusi: 
The first is not possessed by every person, nor is the seeond alway 
lavishly bestowed even upon the best-intentioned of beings; tu 
industry and earnestness of purpose are possible to all, while th 
immense assistance afforded by modern invention goes far to make u 
for whatever deficiency in adaptability Nature is ordinarily blamna‘ 
for. The patterns and publications issued by us have been lar. 
prepared in the interests of such as prefer refined simplicity to lavis: 
ness of elaboration, so that, while those to whom economy is oo! 
necessity are provided with fashions that may be made to display ti 
extreme of richness, our designs have been, and will continue to b 
of that graceful, becoming and yet dignified character which con 
mands the approval of all persons who are cultivated in matter 
dress. Our publications are therefore very generally patronized | 
those who practise economy from principle or because simplicity 
attire is a gratification to them. Others there are who approve of 0 
stvles because they choose to wear a plainly but most daintily o 
lined and completed raiment, as a witness to their preference f 
intellectual interests rather than for a devotion to an outward di 
play of personal ornamentation. ‘ 

‘Poverty is no vice,” declares a French proverb. Indeed, po 
erty is very often the result of circumstance and environment, 
when financial depression has taken his occupation away from t 
family bread-winner’s hands. During such a time patience show 
not, however, be allowed to verge into indolence, especially wi 
the present afforded facilities for a satisfactory and most valual 
domestic occupation, which proper paper patterns hold out 
woman. In looking over the modern helps which are within t 
easy reach of her hands whenever she really desires to keep t 
wolf of want at bay, the re-making and cutting down of | 
own, her children’s or perhaps even her neighbors’ clothing of 
the housewife the most satisfactory compensations in comlo 
and possibly in money for her efforts. Certainly, it is a practi 
method of reducing the family expenses while at the same tt 
maintaining a respectability of appearance. Even more than th 
such work may be made to return a revenue at any time fr 
outside sources. Is it not a delight to a woman to feel that she 
surmounting difficulties and getting the better of misfortan 
When the desponding bread-winner of the family can find 
occupation for his own hands, much of the agony of his con 
tion may be soothed if not assuaged by seeing his family clot! 
in decent apparel. | 

When shabbiness falls upon a family that has been accuston 


_to neat apparelling, the pride or self-respect of the bread-winne 


sorely wounded. With some men the loss of this sentiment me 
good-bye to all hopes of happiness and even of respectability. 0 
brave, industrious and patient wives and daughters can kee] 
alive and warm in the hearts of discouraged husbands and broth 
and only they are able to tide them over the quicksands of 
enforced idleness and bear them up above mental, moral and }b 
ness failure. | 

Even if a woman’s way has not been made exceptionally aifh 
by reverses, she ought to rejoice if she is able—over and beyond 
domestic duties, which are always first—to assist in acquirin 
modest independence of the “ups and downs” of industry 
trade. The helping hand is possible to most persons if they chi 
to train it to practical usefulness, even though it be in the sim] 
matter of family raiment. If they keep always before their m 
and purposes the fact that»a ‘“‘pennyy saved is a penny earn 
they are alreaily ‘very near_to\an assured provision for that ah 
inevitable moment, ‘a rainy day.” 
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DID YOU ? 


It ig not upon record that any body ever suid lisse was unbecoming; nor, 
a the other hand, was ever anybody found to assert that it wore well, for 
‘goes not «The most careful woman in the world can only keep lisse 
71 crushing by not putting it on. However, it is possessed of a spirit 
«i <indliness that softens the worst complexion and makes smooth-looking 
«Us roughness. 

With the cloth costume of to-day there is heing worn a ruching—if it 
iv be so called —that is not so easily crushed as lésse and which adapts 
wif better to the general style of the dress. It is made of the squure- 
ashed canvas known as élaméne, and its folds, for that is what they are 
.Lead, are sufficiently deep to be basted in collar fashion at the neck. 

ror wear with other costumes a corded effect is produced by a band of 
*«« satin, showing first a piping of the same, then the one of scarlet, 
t.! then one of dlack, while a very narrow plaiting of black disse sur- 
ssnts ital, The same is shown in all white, creamy satin being used, 
i two pipings and two lisse plaitings forming the finish. Scarlet or 
wiize Surah, sil« and crépe de Chine are also used in this way and are 
+t tally becoming to women of an oriental style of coloring. 

fy-the-bye, the double black ruching, very full and with a gilt thread 
ning the top, continues in vogue and may be worn either by blondes 
«'runettes, the black always being a sufeguard. 

luted desse is chosen for mourning wear,when plaiting or folds of white 
vie are not liked. 

Lose is always in vogue, no matter how fragile it is. With lace or 
etout, in dead white or in cream color flecked with chenille or gold, 
v'ady can, and indeed nobody wants to, cast it away becuuse of its one 
sprubate habit of “ mussing;” for nobody ever felt that ber neck did not 
wk nice when she had on a dainty crépe lisse ruching. 


° 


THE ‘MISSING LINK. 


There is no reason in the world why the descriptive ‘ missing” should 
‘applied to the link in question, except that, when it falls out of your 
wi it mvariably goes under the bureau or selects as its hiding-place 
me nook or cranny where it has no business to fall into, according to 
(the rules of whatever governs falling. It is the link that holds vour 
war together, and without which you feel in a totally demoralized con- 
on, unless, indeed, you have u pear! one to fall back cn; then, indeed, 
<are a fortunate mortal. , 

The collar-button of to-day is of beaten silver or gold, set with some 
sorite gem. Small diamonds, mere chippings, are very effective as 
lishments, and turquoises, sapphires and rubies rank next. It seems 
Je strange to name the stones in this order, but the truth is that the 
*-mendoned gems, even in the smallest size, occupy more ambitious 
* uons, while the turquois forms a good color on gold and the tiniest 
-wi a@ diamond shows to advantage on either gold or silver. 


+ set is shown where the collar-button is of beater silver. Two are 
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ITEMS OF FASHIONABLE INTEREST. 


provided, as one 1s certain to be missing at some time, when it will become 
necessary for the other to form the link cennecting linen with linen. The 
sleeve-buttons to match are in link shape, there is a long pin of silver 
with a dagger top for the hair, two smaller ones for the bonnet ties, and a 
scarf-pin that is to be worn sidewise below the collar. 
gold setting forms a button worthy of admiration, and a small opal in 
burnished gold makes you wish to be born in November, the month to 
which this beautiful jewel is said to correspond. 


An emerald in a 


The stupidity of inventors was never better shown than in their not 


making collar-buttons, and other small things that have a way of disap- 
pearing, amenable to electrical laws; for, if a missing link could be made 
to march back by the influence of magnetic attraction, there would be 
fewer bad-tempered people in the world, wrinkles would not be so preva- 
lent, and a long murmured-over afHiction would cease to be. 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 


The funny picture of Dignity and Impudence, as illustrated in the 


graciousness of a big dog and tho pertness of a little one, was never 
better typitied than it is to-day, when, remembering the wits and beaux 
of the French courts, one hears that the swell of the hour is taking snuff 
and that jewelled boxes are aguin in vogue. 
the comparison is sufficiently shown in the names: to-day, a “swell;” a 
century ago a “wit.” 
her vinaigrette; for, if the snuff-box be a gentleman’s refuge for embarrass- 
ment, hers may be found in the inhaling of odors from her silver-tipped 
cut-glass bottle. 


The contrast is dreadful; 


However, the snuff-box will make woman cling to 


The bottle has not changed in shape, but the belle’s caprice in regurd to 


odors doos not seem to be entirely settled. The wise one makes the per- 
fume a part of herself, so that violet, heliotrope. lilac, verbena or neroli 
whispers of her coming and seems really identified with her personality. 
When she has selected it, then the powder should be in all her sachet bags 
in order to have it permeate all her linen. 
violet have always commended theinselves to women of good taste, neither 
being overpowering and each delightful in the powder, the lavender 
giving a positive aroma of purity to the lingerie among which it is thrown. 
Myrtle is a delicious perfume, that owes its popularity not alone to its 
sweetness but to the preference of the Empress of Austria, whose delight 
in its odor is great and who claims it as especially hers. 
of the men themselves to hear that the Emperor of Germany and Prince 
Bismarck prefer eau de Cologne of a fine make to all other odors. 


For this reason lavender and 


It seems typical 


How one smiles at the thought of the ladies of to-day offering their 


odor-bottles to the beaua who, exhausted by the effects of snuff, are in sad 
need of refreshing and strengthening draughts of sweetened air. 
the blessing of old given to a sneeze, “God bless you, if it isn’t snuff,” 
there will have to be a new one invented, calling for preservetion from the 
effects of snuff, which will undoubtedly be proffered with as much gra- 
clousness as the big dog expended upon the efforts of the little dog to 
frighten him with his bark at the risk of bursting a blood-vessel. ‘ 


Unlike 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i. W. W.:—Chamois jackets are fitted bodices with.or without sleeves, 
| ame intended to be worn under the coat when the weather is extremely 
i. They are usually made of chamois, and ure closed with small but- 
~ and button-holes. The amount of material required for covering an 
!1'rella would depend entirely on the size of the frame. Silk or alpaca 
~ uerally used, and, if you wish the covering to be perfectly smooth, it 
:! ga wisest to entrust the work to an umbrclla-maker, 

AtMa:—A becoming garment, that would conceal your figure at the 
mquerade ball, would be one of pearl or white cloth trimmed with 
21 3-down and made by pattern No. 9498, which is illustrated in the 
“ember DELINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. or 36 cents. 


Matt M.:—If a letter giving her address is sent to the editor of the 
ZINRAToR, Mattic M.’s questions will be answered by mail and more 
!v than they could be here. 
F. (}:—We would advise combining camel’s-hair or Surah with the old- 
ys uned silk having brocaded stripes en bayadere. It would be pretty 
we by skirt No. 9603, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque 
. 9602, price ls. or 25 cents. Both patterns are illustrated in this 
(LINEA TOR. ; 
iaNORANCE :—A becoming costume, made by the patterns in the toilette 
u sdmire—figure No. 3 in the December DELINEATOR— would be one 
4ark blue bison cloth trimmed with gold braid. The vest could be of 
“+ and gold brocade, and then it could be worn on all occasions, for of 
uss: the gold will be subservient to the blue. Tan-colored undressed 
; rloves, or thoge of heavy kid with stitching of black on the back, could 
zorn. The “curate” colla.- with chemisettes attached are worn with 
-- ~men's ties, and are i | .v with any walking costume. 


BeELLe:—A. suitable present to give a gentleman teacher, and one that 


can have no special meaning gave that of good-will, is a handsomely illus- 
trated book or a set of his favorite writer’s works. 


EconoMY :—As an answer to your letter, we cannot do better than refer 


you to the advertisement of Messrs. Le Boutillier Bros., Broadway and 
Fourteenth Street, which appears on page 151 of this DELINEATOR. This 
house is now having its annual sale of Fall and Winter dry-goods previous 
to stock-taking, and is offering silks, plushes, French dress goods, cloths, 
laces, hosiery, linens, blankets and other articles at low prices. 
goods are not shop-worn or out of style, but are being thus disposed of 
because it is a rule with the firm at this season to reduce their stock as 
much as possible through the medium of low prices. It is said that the 
time to buy advantageously is when the dealer wants to sell. 
or a letter to them will undoubtedly be productive of what is dear to every 
woman's heaurt—bargains. 
deservedly poputar with that class of buyers who know where to get good 
value for moncy expended. If you remit them the necessary postage, 
they will be very much pleased to send you samples of everything you 
may want now or that might be useful to you some time later on, when 
perhaps the opportunities for purchasing cheaply would not be so favor- 
able. The advertisement of Messrs. Le Boutillier Bros. has appeared 
regularly in the DELINEATOR for some months, and there is no doubt 
that many of our readers know from experience that their goods and 
prices compare very favorably with those offered elsewhere. 


These 


So a visit 


This house was established in 1840, and is 


JULIA :—After first calls have been madé) and returned, there is no 


socicty law compelling either party to give an entertainment unless they 
wish it: but, if one is given, the new-comerzs should receive an invitation. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Continued). 


MamMa.— Plaid cloth would make a stylish 
costume for your little girl. Use pattern No. 
9562, which is illustrated in the January De- | 
LINEATOR and costs 10d. or 20 cents. Velvet 
pocket-laps, cuff-facings, lapel-facings and collar | 
would give it a stylish air. 

IMoGEN:—The lines —Atmer ceux qui vous! 
haissent, ceut qui vous persecutent, clest la charité ! 
du Chrétien; c'est Vesprit de la religion—are by ' 
Bourdaloue, and, when translated, read as fol- 
lows: To love ‘thore who hate you, those who | 
persecute you, is the charity of the Christian; | 
it is the spirit of religion. 


GRAY :—A_ serviceable dressing-gown for th 
benedict may be made of wine-colored Ebner ! 
with facings of old-gold quilted satin and tasseled , 
cords uniting the two colors for trimming. Pat- 
tern No. 9494, shown in the November DELIN- | 
EATOR and costing 2s. or 50 cents, is a shapely . 
mode for the garment. | 

Ksony:—A good recipe for ebonizing wood | 
is given in the January issue of the DELIN- | 
EATOR, and we think it will meet your require- 
ments. The liquid for gilding can be obtained 
at almost any shop dealing in paint. 


Betsey B.:—Ether will probably tuke the 
stains from your silk dress. If not, it would 
be best to take the dress to a professional | 
cleaner and have them removed. 


D'Hiver:—Present your friend with a foot- ! 
muff of your hand-work. Piece fur, or heavy | 
cloth with a lining of fur and fur-band trimming | 
upon it, may be used in its construction. The 
making you will not find difficult, and we are | 
sure it will be welcome in Manitoba. The pat: | 
tern for shaping it is No. 7824, price 5d. or 10° 
cents. | 


RaveEN:—Gray gloves, stitched with silve v | 
grav silk, are appropriate for wear with the 
tailor-made suit of gray lady'’s-cloth. They 
may be of dressed or undressed kid, as pre- , 
ferred; the latter, however, being in better taste. | 
Pattern No. 9505, price 5d. or 10 cents, is neat 
und dressy for school aprons. Cross-bar muslin, | 
nainsook, piqué and cambric are aaa 


materials. The pattern was published in the 
November DELINEATOR. 


ALEX :—Sachet-cases are pretty souvenirs for 
birthday gifts, and personal taste may dictate 
their method of making. Satin, silk, velvet, 
plush and crépe may all be utilized. Crazy-work 
is often employed in their construction, but care 
should be taken in grading the designs and to 
have them in keeping with the size of the 
article. 


CLARIBEL:—Have the garnet plush for the 
center of the cover, and border it with a band 
about eight inches wide of gold-colored satin 
decorated with an appliqué vine of convolvulus. 
Edge the band with small, puffy tassels or with 
handsome fringe. 


Portico :—The lines occur in a beautiful poem 
by Alice Carey, and read as follows: 
“Of all the beautiful pictures 
That on Memory’s wall, 
Ie one of a dim old forcet 
That seemeth best of all." 

MATER :—Home-made bureau-cushions may be 
square or oblong in shape, and the coverings of 
cashmere, raw silk, satin, plush or velvet, accord- 
ing to the amount of service expected. A 
pretty bit of such work, intended for the spare 
room, is made in fan shape. It is covered 
with grenat plush, and the sticks of the fan are 
outlined with golden floss and tinsel. Upon 
the left side of the cushion is a graceful bunch 
of golden-rod and sumach. Bran, saw-dust and 
curled hair are good filling materials for cush- 
ions. Small hanging cushions are very con- 
venient upon tho dressing-case. Pattern No. 
9576, price 5d. or 10 cents, is pretty and stylish 
for the little one’s cap. Plush and velvet ard 
Some varieties of suiting are appropriate for 
the construction of such caps, the adoption of 
trimming being optional. The pattern is pic- 
tured in the January DELINEATOR. 
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KURSHEEDT’S 


SEE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THEM 
IN THIS PUBLICATION. 
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ALL-OVER and LACE TUCKINGS, 


Shown and described on pages 97. 99, 100, 
109, 118, 119 and 12). 


BRAIDS, 


PLAID, STRIPED AND EMBROIDERED TINSEL 
and other varieties, 


Shown and described on pages 101, 102. 118. 


119, 120 and 122. 


ORIENTAL LACE NET, 


Shown and described on page 117. 


‘SILK EMBROIDERED APPLIQUES 
APPLIQUE DRESS-TRIMMINGS, 


Shown and described on pages 117,119, 120, 
121, 123, 124, 128 and 129 
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The Third Number of our Fashion Sheet, 


ENTITLED 


KURSHEEDT’S 
Diandard Faabloable Syeda 


ADAPTED TO THE 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS, 


IS NOW READY, 
CONTAINING 


Baco-Bizmtie Tllustrations of all 
the Latest Specialities and 
Woveilities of 


THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING CO. 


This valuable FasHion SHEET, with Supple- 
mentary Circulars, illustrating these manufac- 
tures, will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of Three Cents in postage Stamps. 


ADDRESS: 


THe KURSHEEDT Mc 60. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Mention this notice. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
( Continued). 


LEWIs:—Wedding gifts may be made two 
weeks in advance of the wedding day. Their 
receipt should, if possible, be acknowledged by 
letter before the day. Remake your pink mer. 
veilleux, and trim it with ruby-colored velvet. 
tostume No. 9559, shown in the January issuc. 
is very stylish and effective for it. Omit the but- 
ton decoration, however; and add passemente ie 
ornaments of garnet or steel upon the panc!s 
and the front of the dress-body. The pattern 
costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


GoLpxn Locks:—Arrange your hair high on 
your head in a soft coil and wave it prettily 
over your temples, showing your brow between. 
Thrust vour large-headed pearl pins through the 
coil one at each side, and be careful not to have | 
them set-looking, a careless effect being more 
stylish. The short hair at the back of your 
neck you can arrange in soft curls or in a loose 
‘friz,” and your hair will then be stylishly und 
becomingly dressed for any full-dress occasiou. | 


Rose I.:—A handsome travelling dress 
would be one of dark green camel's-hair trim. 
med with velvet of the same shade, silk cord | 
and buttons. <A suitable pattern would be No. 
50, illustrated in the January DELINEATOR | 
and costing 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. Have a bon- 
net of the camel’s-hair trimmed with velvei 
and a gray bird. Gray gloves may be worn. and ' 
your black silk circular will be in good taste. 


R. M. B.:—Plain linen lingerie is always 
in good taste when it is immaculate, and is 
allowable at all times except on full-dress occas: ' 
ions. It is conceded by all thinkers that onc’s 
throat had much better be too simply than tvo 
elaborately dressed. 


Lov R.—White silk suspenders intended for 
hand-painting, may be bought; and. as you 
paint, a pair decorated by yourself would make | 
a dainty present for your brother. 


B. W.—A short wrap of wool brocade—blick 
und gray—trimmed with Russian hare, cheniiic 
or Astrakhan, would be suitable for second 
mourning. <A desirable pattern for this is No. 
958], illustrated in the January DELINEATOR anc 
costing ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


L. C. A.—A dainty frock for the three-year 
old boy would be one of gray @oth, trimmed 
with crimson velvet and made by pattern No. 
9514, which is illustrated in the Decemier 
DELINEATOB and costs 7d. or 15 centa 


M. L. E.—A wrapper of figured wool mate 
rial, made by pattern No. 9569, which is ilius 
trated in the January DELINEATOR and costs 
1s. 6d. or 35 cents, would be very stylish. A. 
Surah silk might be made in the same war, if 
some more dressy material were desired. : 


REMINGTON :—There are many ways of dres?- 
ing the mantel, and one's individual taste may 
be exorcised in the matter. Hangings of plusi. y 
tinsel brocade, Turcoman rep, etc. are vers 
effective, but rather expensive for a mode-t |] 
purse. Felt, relieved perhaps by a small quit- 
tity of plush or velvet, would answer quite is 
well for the mantel in your little parlor. Thef 
transoms may also be covered with correspond: * 
ing material, and tiny rods may uphold these 
hangings. Pattern No. 9504, price 7d. or 15 
cents, is an effective lambrequin and is very 
easy to make up. The shelf-board may be pn- 
cured at a very small cost. The pattern of that} 
lambrequin was published in the DEeLINEATOR : 
for November. 


PATENT :—There is such a varied assoriment 
of handsome fans from which to choose tha! ! 
is rather difficult to decide for you. Festhe 
fans having shell or pearl sticks, satin fana with 
lace covers, and fans of silk with exquisite ew- 
broidery or hand-painting, are all beautiful. <4 
white fan may be carried with a light or dar: 
evening toilette and will probably be the be<' 
choice. Plated jewelry is much worn at t-° 
present time, and many (pretty designs are offer 
at reasonable prices. 


_—TheNew 
i Czarina 


yy Switeh 


Wilh 
c Six 
wr peep D Points, 


$5, $6, 
WY $9, $10, 
$12. 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 


ies anys ages. Warranted to with- 
Prices for small sizes, 
0 and vies medium size, $15 3 } 
183 wi th straight or wavy back 
1 sizes, without back hair, $5 


yl GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 


‘Ourecept of sample shade, will forward 
wlohe part ts gt # S. for 
the paid. Send 


4 


JON MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
6 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
COLORS OF FLOWERS. 
ANEW BOOK, giving the Correct Colors and | 
‘Basal used in embroidering Roses, Daisies, 
Poppies, Forget-me-nots, Bachelor's 
ote, Sorrel, Violets, Sun Flowers, Pansies, Lilies- 
Sumach, Golden Rod, W oodbine sTrailing | 
irbat Apple Blossoms, Barberries, In- 
ocence, Peach Blossoms, Lilies, 
he Co «3, Cat Tails, Wheat, Oats, Grasses, Ferns, 
Mo Smilax Leaves, Heliotro ny Strawber- 
=, Passe W' ows, Wild Columbine, W S Ganenbam, 
; ry Vine, ER aRRCODS, Golden Coreo eon ee 
Nastartiums, Hardhack, Azalia Flow: | 
aS Glory, Geranium, Russian 
Flower, po ae. the-Mist, Love-lies-Bleeding, 
lls Lilies, Coxcomb, Crocus, Cactus, Fuchsia, Salvia, 


Bjcemnation Pink, Cherries, Bitter Sweet, Ja- 
i Laurel, Chicory, etc. 


Bins also contains ILLUSTRATIONS and 
EB. BSCRIPTIONS of the STITCHES; tells 


ary 


ether; what MATERIALS 
to use in Working the Flowers; how 
‘SEMBROIDERY; how toW ASH SILK, and 


d chapter on finishing FANCY WORK. 


reece © gage tL Art Needle- 
k ae help. 
ie ay this book Sy mall or 35 cts. 5 for 


EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER! 


= 


ik Books and Patterns; Retai] Price, . $1.96 
Outfit, *. Re . * . . 1,00 

ng Patterns ; Price, ; 1.75 

: Cotors or eenans for Bubroldery, cA 35 
Retail Price of $5.06 


ATR SPECIAL OFFER :—All for $3.00, 


Address : J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Maas. 
} description of these Books, STAMPING OvUT- 
fF DES Please read my other advertisements in 


HEDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


i lena Seantas fall aboled tee 
fc iaiero 00 for $12. Also 


HE IER VARIETIES 2,3, RIO FORS 4 


1g Mor oot New Guide, 76 pp 

Th aeatalannas trams over 6O0 finest sorts 
INGEE & CONARD CO. 
est Grove, Chester Co,, 


- lidder Name Cards, 10 cts. Card Co,, Nassau,N.Y. 


. THE WILSON PATENT ADJUSTABLE CHAIZ 
\s ith thirty changes of positions, Parlor 
Library, Tavalid’s Chair. Child's Crib, Bed 
Stremeth Loun combining Beauty 2 eh —— 

licity and Every- 
sting an exact seaed Orders 


promptly attended to. Goods 
p orestos pidrese C-O.D.; eend 


illustrated circular ; 
quote anmaren. N.Y. 


Address the 
Witson Apsustasie Cuan 


. Co, 
9 Weet léth St., N. Y 


_ water, using a good toilet-soap: 


| 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Continued). 


E.siz.—Take vour deep side-plaiting of black 
silk and put it on a sham skirt of alpaca or 
ecambric; use a new material—which may be 
gray camel’s-hair—for the over-skirt or basque. 
A suitable decoration would be Titan and sou- 
tache braids, black, of course; while the but- 
tons might be of black lasting. For the over- 
skirt, use pattern No. 9538, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
combined with basque No. 9521, price Is. or 25 
cents. Both patterns are illustrated in the 
December DELINEATOR. A small silk umbrella 
with a pretty handle is never out of place, for, 
when strapped closely, it is a suitable attribute 
to a street costume. 


Maysir.—Extremely red hands are usually 
caused by wearing gloves that are too tight, and 
the fact that loose ones are now in vogue ought 
to cause their disappearance and give the hands 
a better color. Wash your hands in warm 
dry them ona 
very soft towel, and then powder them. Use 
vaseline at night, and wear a pair of very 
loose gloves. 


BINGHAM.—It will not be necessary to have 


long sleeves in the high-necked aprons, but, in- 


stead of the well-known sack shape, choose the 
Mother-Hubbard style for the fashioning. This 


is a picturesque little mode with a square yoke 
top and a slip-like lower portion. 
! 


Its pattern 
is No. 9618, illustrated in this DELINEATOR and 
costing 7d. or 15 cents. Serim and dotted mull 
are desirable fabrics ‘for dressy afternoon 
aprons, and they may be ornamented with hem- 
stitching.or drawn-work of any preferred kind. 


Dandelions, Tulips, | Satin or velvet ribbons are often arranged in 


lattice-work about the lower portions of dress 
aprons. Last month’s issue of the magazine 
| furnished a very pretty apron for your own 
|wear. It has a bib arranged with a Fedora 
effect, and is both useful and ornamental. Pongee 
is a favorite material for its construction. The 
pattern is No. 9571, and costs 7d. or 15 cents. 
For other information, see answer to Penn in 
this department. 

Rose D.—Plush coats are still fashionable, 
but not nearly as dressy as short wraps. Pat- 
tern No. 9624, price 1s. or 25 cents, would be 
very stylish for your handsome material, which 
is all-silk plush. Feather trimming, down or 
bands of beaver may trim the garment, anda 
nice method of disposing the same ig illus- 
trated on page 91 of the present DELINEATOR. 


E. J. C.:—Gilding is sold at many paint- 
stores and drug-shops, and directions for its use 
generally accompany each package. We should 
think, however, that it would be decidedly 
cheaper to have a gilder brighten up the frame, 
and then you would be sure of its being done 
properly. Gilt unevenly laid on is not only 
very undesirable, but decidedly expensive. 


Miss M. B., AaND OrHEeRS:—There is no pre- 


paration sufficiently powerful for the removal of | 400 ill 


superfluous hair that we would be willing to 
recommend, as the danger involved may result 
in the skin as well as the hair being taken off. 


Mrs. ©. 0. S.:—A black velvet bonnet with 
white tips or wings is suitable to any woman 
who finds it becoming, age being a secondary 
consideration when black and white are con- 
cerned. 


Erratic:—A New Year’s card is acknowl- 
edged by a note of thanks, as sending another 
ecard is too much like “ for value received.” 
However, the sender may be remembered at 
Easter. 


B. J. P.:—As you donot care fora heavy ma- 
terial in combination with your black grosgrain 
silk, why not use nun’s-vailing of a fine quality 
or satin brocade? LEither of these could be 
worn in Summer, as well as during the chillier 
season, Black Ottoman silk is extremely rich- 
looking, and for it we would suggest costume 
No. 9606, illustrated in this DELINEATOR and 
costing 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. Veivet ribbon could 
be used as shown in the illustration. 
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yetve TEEN 
Ug pte ours 


THE ABOVE IS A FAC SIMILE OF 
THE TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE 
FOUND ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD OF 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND 
THE PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST 
THE MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER 
THE NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING 
OFFERED IN IMITATION. FOR SALE 
BY ALL DRY GOODS DEALERS. 


BALMS. 


Kealith\ reseed ing, 
CORSETS 


The only perfect fitting Corset approved 
by the wearer and her physician. 

fhe only Corset made that can be returned 

by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices, 

Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. Beware of 
None genuine unless it has Balls 


worthless imitations. 
name on the box. 


CHICACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


AND 


-FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn- 


BRIGGS’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


ATTERNS for Kensington and Outline Pmbroid- 
ery, Kensington Painting, Braiding Patterns, Al- 
“eee etc. A warm iron over the back of 
perp wre transfers it to the material. We have over 

ns of these patted, and fill orders by mail. 

New ce List and Sample Pattern for 6c. Complete 
Catalogue, 196-page a bound book, containing over 


J. F. INGALLS, Lywx, Mass. 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chrome 

Carda, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page — 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium 


ustrations; price, 25c 
Address 


and Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit 
allfor15e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


FOUGERA'S ANGELIC DENTRIFICES. 


eS ee eee =o... Te . 
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STEARNS’ 


—_-NEw— 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


to announce the Opening of our ee 
for the approaching season, consist- 
ing of the moet EXT ov ‘and 
ELEG. assortment 


Brocaes, Oriental, ‘Sura, 


—AND— 


FANCY SILKS, 


ever placed on this market. 


JOHN N. STEARNS & CO., 


SILK MANUFAOCTUBERS, 


215 East 42nd Street, New York. 


As BROCADE combined with SURAH will be the 
FASHION, we have made them great 

Our regul cae tailed verywh $ 

r ar re ev ere at $1, 
is the most popular plain silk in the trade. 


The above goods can be obtained at Retati at 
eur elegant Salesrooms, 39 Union Square, 
New York City. 


_SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


In ar MADE BEAUTIFUL. This 
Book teaches Kensington, Arasene and 
and other embroidery, Ribbon Work, 
seal; sand Gives dlugramia'ol ecveral blocs, anda: co 
8 of seve ocks, and a var- 

iety of new stitches for joining the silk. It also con- 
taims a deecriptive list of several hundred patterns for 
various kinds of Hmbroidery. Profusely illustrated. 
re , 15 Cts. Agents Wanted. Address 

Patten ublishing Co, 38 W. 14th 8t., N. Y. 


ke” Persons inquiring about or send- 
ing for goods advertised in this maga- 
zane, will confer a favor by stating, °in 
their correspondence with the advertiser, 
that they saw the advertisement in the 
DgLINEATOR. 


Silk $ Satin Pieces for Patchwork. 
of Pedtaras st! Te sof ya of Flowers on them, Also, Book 


for r Patchwork, ct containin 40 
Soow-Flake Stitch 4T t 


Stamps Ce Geta) J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


HILL BROTHERS 


‘mporters, Manufacturers and 
Jobbers of 


(MILLERY 0005, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 
| 364 on 566 Broadway, 


: Corner of Prince Street, 
WE VT Worn xz. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


HILLS MILLINERS' GAZETTE. 
Sample A linery po to ony in the 


gv in res nse to many requests, we 


send Sample Packages of Silk, for 
Patchwork, assorted colors, for One 
Dollar, postage paid. 

Plenee to mention the Deirmzarton fn your application. 


SILKS "02 


PATCH. 
WORK 


THE DELINEATOR. | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


(Concluded). 


LitiaN G.:—An old recipe for the removal | Wuica 1x PRosPERITY 1f A DIFFICULT TASK, WHILE 


of warts is to rub them three or for times a day 
with common table-salt, applying a little water 
to the wart before the salt is put on. Let it 
remain ten minutes before brushing it off. This, 
if faithfully done, is said to remove the wart and 
leave no scar. There are many good prepara- 
tions in the market for cleansing the teeth. A 
perfectly innocent recipe, and one easily put up, 


consists of prepared chalk, with enough myrrh , SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 


mixed with it to give it a pleasant odor. Any 
4) druggist can arrange it, and, with the occasional 
use —about once a week—of powdered charcoal, 
there is no reason why the teeth may not be 
kept nice and white. Use a small brush with 


lips sensitive. 


Maup L.:—It is quite proper to serve ices at | 
a wedding—indeed, it is very frequently done. | 
When oysters are served, they are usually spiced, | 
being rather heavy in any other form and too | CAN BE SAFELY ENTRUSTED TO OUR CARE; THEY WILL 


troublesomo to attend to on the shell when many | 
people are present to partake of them. 


Country GirL:—When a: gentleman sends | | inom RUCHINGS, EMBROIDERIES and other SPE 
to a friend—man or woman—evidence of good | 


will, its acknowledgment is a matter of polite- : 


ness that should be performed as soon as pos- | 


sible. In thanking any one foran original poem, 
it would be appropriate to make a reference to 


its subject, to the gracefulness with which it is | 58, 60, 


written, and then to close with an expression of 
thanks because you were the honored revipient. 


A SUBSCRIBEB:— Velvet, silk, cloth or plush 
may be used for a smoking-cap that is to be 
embroidered. No matter what material is aed 
it is always nicest to have the lining of silk, as | 
it is more comfortable. 


MILLICENT:—A suitable costume, that would 
be inexpensive and yet appropriate to wear at 
the Exposition, would be one of black Surah 
trimmed with Spanish lace and made by pattern 
No. 9503, which is illustrated in the November 
DELINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. <A 
small bonnet of velvet and lace, with deep scar- 
let and black wings arranged upon its front, | 
would be pretty and could be easily made at | 
home. A black costume is always in foe 
taste, always fashionable; and the wearer does 
not tire of it as quickly as of brighter-hued ' 
gowns. 


PeENN.—Turbans of felt are still fashionable. , 
Their crowns are oval in shape, and their brims 
decidedly rolling. Never buy an inferior felt in 
black, as the rusty look is sure to follow very 
early. Wings, breasts and entire birds are 
more fashionable than fer thers this season, but 
the latter are used to a certain extent upon | 
chapeauxz of velvet. We have anticipated your 
wishes in the publishing of pattern No. 9622. 
Views of this dress-body are given on page 95 
of the present magazine, and the full disposal 
at the back will conform to any style of bouffant 
drapery. The price of the pattern is 1s. or 25 
cents. We appreciate your kind wishes. 


CurLy:—The attendants stand around the 
bride and do not, as a general thing, offer con- 
gratulations. Occasionally the bride does a 
graceful act (such as kissing each of the brides- 
maids) when she is leaving; but even this is a 
matter of personal fecling, and she must be the 
judge in such a case. Indiscriminate kissing of 
a bride is in bad taste, and all such familiar- 
ities are being less countenanced every day. 


APPRECIATION.—A decidedly stylish costume 
for a blonde would be one of dark green cloth, 
trimmed with natural beaver and made by pat- 
tern No. 9524, which is illustrated in the De- 
cember DELINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. or 35 
cents. A small muff of beaver could be carried, 
and the bonnet could be made of a piece of the 
cloth bound with the beaver and baving a gold- 
en-brown bird as the decoration. The ties 
could be of green velvet ribbon, or else a bridle 
of green velvet could be arranged and fastened 
with a fancy pin. 


some 2-inch letter, for Han 


cents, post- aid. nts wanted. 
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BE AN ECONOMIST, 


IN ADVERSITY IT BECOMES AN EASY AND 
4A NECESSARY ONE. 


OUR PRICES, 


| WE THINK, WILL BE FOUND TO FAVOR THI# DOCTRINE. 


HowevER, WE ASK A TRIAL. 


EVERYTHING CAN BE FOUND IN OUR 
ESTABLISHMENT IN 


KURSHEEDT’S STANDARD SPECIALTIES, 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


| ‘TO OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
stiff bristles, if your mouth is small and your | ane OFFERED AS ARE GIVEN TO CITY DWELLERS, BY 
' OUR ILLUSTRATED PRiok-List OF THE GOODS FOR SALE 
IN OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS,—A COPY OF WHICH SHOULD 


BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE THE SAME ATTENTION 
| PE RSON. 


AS IF PRESENT IX 


SAMPLES BY MAIL FREE. 


K EDT’S STANDARD LAC TUCK. 


constantly on hand. 
this DaninzaTor. 


Epw. Rip.ey & Sons 


309, 311, 311% to 317 Grand Street, 


62, 64, 66, 68 anv 70 59, 61, 63 
OLLEN Sir REET, | ORCHARD STREET, 


NEw Yo Rn kz. 


‘Tidies 


For Illustrations of these Trimmings, exanins 


STAMPED on FriIn@ED LINEN# 
A po Aa os ence List of 7%- 

Dotlies, for 40c. 
my NG. INGAAS. LYNN, Masa. 


AND NOT 
THAT =< 
WILLWIND - ANY WATCH | WEAR OUT. 


SOLD ware i's siucu «co, sb Dey Bt, 2.7. 


LADIES zie 


vet, ae plush, etc., and | 


AKEY °° 


over, Our 60-cent outa t contains 23 Useful ont | 


Artistic working Patterns, as follows: One spra: ae are 

of Double Roses, Single Roses, Fo et-Me-Nois, den | 
Rod and Sumach leaves, Daisies, Corner of Daisies to 
match, Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, one sheet of 
10 smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, But- 
terflies, Beetlea, etc., with your own initale in Rand. 


Powder Pad, and directions for ear er 
Co., 38 W. 14th street, New York. 


‘6 Embossed Beauties,” sl 
Chromos with your name on, larre 
Checker Board? a fall set of Domi 


CARD 


nos,the merry game of “M 
game of “Nine Bena Penn O Morrls, +? che 
roa “For Band agen fall 1 Fastractions for 


oun Bsgy 


thrives on Horlick’s Food,” pea hundreds of 
grateful mothers. Mothers’ milk contains no 
starch HORLICKS’ FOOD FOR INFANTS (free 
from starch) requires nocooking. The best food in 
health or sickness for INFANTS. The beet diet for 
DYSPEPTICS and INVALIDS. Highly beneficial 
to nursing mothersasadrink. Price40and 7c. All 
Book on the treatment of children,fres. 
“I believe it to be au ry to anything of the 
kind for children.”—D. Simmons, M. D., New York. 
Pieler indo 32 Fp ale it the beat Food in 
the market.”"—- ett, M. D., Boston. 
“One of the best substitutes for mother's mfik.” 
—H. G. Preston, N.Y. 


-» Brooklyn, 
Will be sent by mail on recent of price in stampa 
HORLICK?S FOOD CO., © 
SaUss Horriox’s Day Exreact or Marrs 


Perforated ish ee Patterns. | 


OUR NEW a eae over 


TIONS. 
os New and Choise P Piieens cua to all kinds of Embroid- 
; Price 15 cts. 
Ve send this New Sample Book rw with cach 
Stamping Outfit), Readjadyertisements of Outfit. 
Address J. F.-INGALLS, Lynw, Mass. 
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REWARD! 


We desire to warn the public against the 
ischemes of pretended canvassers, who, 
ostensibly acting as our agents, obtain 
money by the fictitions establishment of 
| agencies for the sale of our goods and by 
Bice: subecriptions for our publications. 
‘Within the past few months Tennessee, 
" Nebraska, Colorado, Missouri, Iowa, Mich- 

hi igan and Ohio have been visited by these 


a | impostors; the latest news regarding them 
.i{toming from Nebraska, Missouri and 
| | Wyoming. 
oy 
a The following are the names recently 
assumed by these swindlers: In Wells- 


yyy | ton, Leesburgh and several other places in 
Ohio it was G. H. Dawson; while in 
Green Pine, Wyoming, Mayer was the alias 
employed. The name of kK. H. Wilson was 
used in Unionville and Port Huron, Mich. 
| E. P. Elmer was the name assumed in New 
— | London and Pomeroy, of Iowa. E. W. Dean 
| a the alias used at Riverton, Iowa; and 

in Middletown, Calhoun, Jasper, } ‘New Haven, 
Steelville, Chamois, Gilliam, Foristell, Nor- 
borne and Troy, all of Mo., it was F. P. 
te ' Vinton; while in "Bowling Green, of the same 
| State, W. A. Warner was the alias used. In 
Fremont, Neb., A. J. Romsdale was the 
name given. From Schuyler and Sidney 
of that State we hear of K. E. Lock and 
A.J. Rogers. In Leadville, Col., H. J. Ander- 
son has recently been convicted for swindling 
practices of the type described. 


. a 


a | 


For the benefit of the public, therefore, 
we deem it advisable to repeat here the offer 
made by us in the advertisement of the Dr- 
LINEATOR in this and preceding issues: 


ns 
“| SL00 “REHEW ARD 
ee 
; We wm pay $100 To ANY PARTY SECUR- 
| ING THE ARREST AND CONVICTION, OF ANY UN- 
, { ACTHOKIZED PERSON, WHO, UPON REPRESENT- 
ee (kG HIMSELF AS OUR AGENT, OBTAINS MONEY 
~~ | FRAUDULENTLY, EITHER BY TAKING SUBSCRIP- 
| TIONS FOR OUR PUBLICATIONS OR BY THE FICTI- 
V | T0U8 KSTABLISHMENT OF AGENCIES FOR THE 
BALE OF OUR GOODS. 


We wish to state emphatically, that 
there is no one of our authorized represent- 
atives who is not at all times able to produce 

_ { abundant evidence of his authority to trans- 
,2 | at business for our house. When a request 
for this evidence is made by people with 
whom they wish to transact business, it 
1 tds be promptly met in a courteous and sat- 
actory manuer. Our travelling agents are 
al gentlemen and, with the credentials in 
: their possession, are at all times prepared to 

| Meet an investigation of their right to do 
business for us, at the hands of a justice of 
the peace or other duly qualified magistrate. 


1) THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. :tamisen, 


7, 9 aad 1] West Thirteenth treet, New York. 


; 
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THE ‘DELINEATOR. 


on HUNDRED DOLLARS LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 


Broadway and Lith Street, Nf, 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING SPBCIAL BARGAINS: 


SILKS. 


21-inch Black and Colored Gros Grain Dress Silke at, 
$1.00 per yard, worth $1.35. 


| 
Special—20 pieces Black Flat Cord Ottomans (Rhad- | 
zimirs) at 
$1.00 per yard, marked down from $1.50. 
Great reductions throughout our entire silk and velvet 
department, previous to taking our annual inventory. 


SILK PLUSHES. 


"REDUCTION m PRICES 


("We have made a material reduction is 
the prices of our Shears and Scissors, to which 
we would respectfully call attention. Proteaged, 


as they are, by several patents covering their 
points of excellence, and offered, as will be 
learned on examining the advertisement, at 


24-inch Seal aie Cloaking Plushes, marked down | figures so low as to defy competition, we feel 


from $5.00 to 
$2.50 per yard. 
GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED. 


GLOVES. 


The “ Le Boutiilier & Perinot * brands of Ladies’ Real 
Piers Kid Glover, in choice colors, 3 buttons, all 
xizes 

79 cts. per pair: formerly $1.60 and $1.20. 
4-Button Rea Paris Kid Gloves, all sizes, all colors. 
89 cts. per pair, formerly $1.50. 


HOUSE-KEEPING LINENS. 


1000 Assorted Towels, Huck Damasks, &c., at 
$3.00 per doz.—Special Bargains. 


DRESS GOODS. 
leces of our fine French Dress Goods, formerly 
1.50, $1.75 and sfo0 al) Heanted to 
OO per yard. 
10 pieces Real an Seal Cloaking Plush, 52 inches 
wide, reduced to 
$7.50, former price $12.50. 


HANDKEKERCHIEFS. 


10,000 dozen all pure Linen, White and Colored, 
Bordered, Ladies’ Hemstitched Handkerchiefs. 
10 cts. each, formerly 15 and 20 cts. each. 
1,000 dozen Hand-Embroidered, Pure Linen Ladies’ 
Handkerchiefs at 
95 cts. each, former price 40 cts. 


BLANKETS. 
10-4 All-Wool Dhawalaghiri Blankets, 
$3.25 per palr, reduced from $5.00. 
11-4 All-Wool Dhawalaghir Blankets 
$4.50 per pair, worth "46. 00. 
Special, 11-4 All-Wool Californis Blankets. 
$9.00 per pair, marked down from $15.00. 


10,000 Gossamer Rubber Garments. 


500 


For Ladies, all sizes, at $1.00. 
For M all sizes, at 90 ets. 
For Men, all sizes, at $1.50. 


For Boys, all sizes, at $1.25. 


In ordering Rubber Garments to be sent by mail, add 
20 cta. for 
For sale only y 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
Broadway and 14th Street, N. Y. 


Persons desiring Samples should send 
2c. Btamp for postage. 


ae W NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 


For KENSINGTON, OUTLINE AND Ri- 
BON EMBROWERY, BRAIDING, etc. 

With this Outfit’ you can do yout own 
Stamping and Stamping for others. 

Oar New Outfit contains 85 STAMPING 
Bienes Designs of Datsies, Ferne. 
Wild Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Half 
Wreath of Roses for Pillow-Shame, St 
Sor Flanned Skirts, Scollops, Vines. Bra 

ing Pattern, Cherrten, Butterflies, Grass- 
a hopper, Mouse, Kitten, Frog, Anchor, 
Star, ete. _ Price. Liat of Floss, Crewels, 


and 
eycting) Pa Pad. 4 
New Sampre Book contain 
of New and choice designs for all kinds of Embroidery. 
We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 

Extra STAMPING PatreRns.— Outline Alphabet (26 
letters), 50c.; Sheaf of Wheat, 15c.; Cluater of Straw- 
berries, 10¢.; Forqget-me-nots, 15c.; Cal’a v, aa 

15. Lilies. 15¢.; Outline Design, 10c.; 
Rod ‘and Asters. 15c.; —pprig f Sumach, 15c. 
BPECIAL OFFER :—We will send Stamping Pat- 


Outfit fi 
a INGALLS, Lynn, Mase. 
Send Six Cents for tage, and re- 
| ceive free, a costly por of goods which 
j will hel ‘all, of Mither sex, to more 
money ht away than anything elee 


in this world. Large ta await the workere sure. 
At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


assured that largely increased sales will feew 
the liberal concessions we have made. 4&8 


POINTS—2 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. 


34, 654 inches,...._..- $1.00......-.-. $0.75. 
35, 6 inches, sedate | yo ee 0.95. 
POCKET SCISSORS—2 Sizes. 

NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRIOE. REDUOED PRIGS. 
10, 4} mches,.....__. $0.86...-._.... $0.65. 
11, 4% inches, ........ 1.00......--.. 0.75 
LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 

NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRIOB. 
3, 5 imches,........ $0. 86s 26cch5555 $0.65 
4, 54% inches,........ 100 .22.25.053e2-< @.75. 
5, 64 inches,...._.-.. | Ey | ee en 0.95. 
6, 7 inches,......-. 100) coe oes 1. 


LADIES’ STRAIGHT SHEARS—3 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRIOR. 
15, 6% inches,_.....- G26 sc ce $0.95. 
16, 174} inches, set dyaceiee 150. hod 1.15. 
21, 114 inches,......- 2.76..... .-.. 2.10. 


LADIES’ BENT SHEARS—3 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRAGB- 
25, 84 ins.,...._..- 2 ie | een gee $1.30. 
26, 9 ins., Bee sneed 2005 2 gece. 5 eres 1.50. 
27, 104 ins.,....._.- yy] ee eee 1.40. 


MBS receipt of price and order, we will send te 
“i ony pare oe of oo world either size of Shears or Scissors 
e abov 


the ieee e enon oe wooden O a ia _ 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. trumacas, 
7,9 and/1).Weet. Thirteenth Street, New York. 


ee a ene —_ 


Ladie? Shears aud Scr, 


REDUOED PRIVE. 


| 


| 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


HE MARVEL OF THE ACE. 


Tr 
eh ze 50,000 Words 1,000 Illustrations 


Over 700 Pages. 
THE REVISED NEW 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


—IS THE— 
CHEAPEST DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD. 


= Because it is revised and corrected to the present year, and contains all need- 
ed wordsin the Engiish Language, with the true phonetic spelling of 
every word, based upon the World’s lexicographer Webster, 
and other standard authorities, besides which it gives 


AA COMPLETE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL RNOWLEDGE, 


“~” Csefulalike to old and young, rich and poor, Farmers, Merchants, Bankers 
Doctors, Storekeepers, Railroad and Telegraph Operatives and all whocan read 


OVER 100 VOLUME are epitomized in this 


work. It contains in 
addition to theordinary Dictionaryan APPEND 


if 
Yih 


0, 


4 Ay M 
y 


TH 
| 


[x to the Dictionary which 
gives hundreds of words not found in any other Work, and iscorrected down to 
1884. Specimens of the English Language from the year 680to the present time. 
. Foreign words and phrases, Popular Names of American cities and states, Scrip- 
ture, Proper Names, Slangand Vulgar Phrases. How to speak and write correctly, Rule for Pronunciation , words mispro- 
nounced &c. Seperate Nautical, Musical, Geograpbical, Geometrical, and Mythological Diationaries. 


GUIDE TO BUSINESS giving everything necessary to be known relating to the manage- 


ment ofbusiness, book keeping, weights, measures, values of coins, 
9 banking laws, how totellcounterfeits, tests for gold and silver, Laws 
relating to Landlord and Tenant, Interest, Usuary, Homestead, Insolvent and Contract Laws, How to make Wills, etc. 
THE POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL SYNOPSIS Is the result of the labors of over one 
hundred experts, and contains more information and Statistical History of our 


Country than any other volume of the kind. Census Returns, Population of leading Cities, Num- 
ber of Indians, their tribes and location; Principal officers of the Government with their salaries. 


Declaration of Independence’! tha:'viels crour nuertien, Constitution of United States 


of that basis of our liberties; ’ 
and a thousand other usetul” items of information, The Armies and Navies of 


carefully selected and reliable. 
the world; the Troops of the Revolution, &c., &c. Epitomized Statistics of the Churches and Religious Denominations, 
Councils of the Christian World; Newspapers and Periodicals, Railroads of ihe 


World, their Length and Cost; Rulers of 
every Country; Revenues of every Nation, shipping of the World ;the Public Debt of the United States, and five thousand 
other interesting statistics. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONAR 


distinguished themselves in Art, Sclonce, Literature, Stateman ‘Ip, the Pulpit, Platform Judicial Courts, or War. 
Rules for the Organization of Public Mectings, Farmers Clubs &c.. 


are given full and expliciuy. 
. everal ef them colored in the bigh- ll N ti 
Over 1000 Tllustrations 2 est style of art including the Fla is) of a a 10ns 
printed in all the colors which distinguish the emblems of the Countries. 8 


Pilot Signals ofall the principalnations; the 
various Flags of the United States; from Washington to President Arthur; 


autographs of allthe Presidents 
g W BLD in large plates on plate paper; Single and Dou- 
ANCIENT ALPHABET F THE 0 y ble hand Deaf and Dumb Alphabets; Maps show- 
ing the meaning of geographical terms, and one showing the Center of Population at the close of each decade from 


1790-1 to 1880. Diagrams, Sectional Sketches, &c., THE BROOKLYN BRIDG with full particulars 


of the greatest Engineering work of the Century, relating thereto. 
HOW TO MAKE KNOTS, with 48 Illustrations. Mechanical Movements, Illustrated by {40 wood engravings, 
and Over 800 other Illustrations of Natural History, Botany, Geology, Mechanics, Architecture, Astronomy, &c. 
This book is everybody's VADE Mecuum. and Is indispensable in every home. For the STRE of examination we will 
send this wonderful work, containing 50000 WORDS» i. Over Ooo ILLUS PRATIOSE ror 
oBeliar erecaaie copy and see what you can do. cs) dred agents 


‘s Ww ee 
NA YO 
ww Ae 


RUD ee, 


containing “interesting information concerning 
nearly three thousand Men and Women who have 


boundin cloth, gilt lettered, on receipt of 
SEVENTY FIVE C NTS. Send On 
this k, because 


to see 1ey can Make money — asa wink. Over 200,000 of the New American Dictionaries have 
beon soldin two years. The Revised New American Dictionary contains Ni pages more of valuable matter over 700 


Faristaoueereevoes World M's Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York 
THIS SPLENDID 


SOLID GOLD, HUNTING CASE. 


WATCH FREE! 


to any person who will send us an order for 
3 NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARIES 
At One Dollar Each. 
Any person can readily secure thirtysubscribers In 
one or twu hours,or in asingleevening. If you wanta 


good Solid Cold Watoh and want to getit without money you 
can easily dos0. Send§$ .0O for asample copyof New American 


Dictionary and see how easy youcan getup & club oithirty, If you 
don't care to get up aclab yourself will you kindly hand this to some per- 
son whom you think would like to get the watch. 48 page Illustrated Cat- 
alogue Free. Send money by registered letter or P. O. mone order. 

World M’f’g Co. 122 Nassau Street. New York. 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. November 21st, 1882. 


Find enclosed $30 for 30 New American Dictionaries and the Ladies’? Solid 
Gold Watch, I secured Thirty Subscribers in one day, and have several more 
promised. Everyone likes the Dictionary'and all I have seen have subscribed, 


( HunpREDS OF TESTIMONIALS LIKE THE ABOVE] Miss LAURA COIL, Annapolis, Mo, 


NEW & RARE tants 


PLANTS 
and all the old reliable sorts. NONE, BETTER. 


«SEEDS Gos 
Cheaper. Plants, Trees, Vines, Seeds, &c. by mati, a specialty. 


None 
Finca old le @aq CHOICE CHEAP $1 SE 


For example: 15 splendid ever-blooming Roses, 15 sorts, our 
choice, $13 14 magnificent Carnations, 14 sorte, S13; 14 
Chrysanthemums, 14 sorts, 81; 36 packets choice Flower 
Se 81, or 17 for 50c.,or 8 for 25c.3_29 packets choice 
Vegetable Seeds, 81, or 14 for 50c., or 7 for 25c, 7 pkts. 
choice Vegetable and 8 pats. choice Flower Seeds, 50c. 1 

1 Russian Apricot, and | Champion Quince, Si. 12 Grape Vines, 4 sorts, SI, 


Kieffer Standard Pear, 


or 12 all Concord, $1. 74strong Strawberry Plants, 5 sorts, early to late, $1. 75H yCatalpa, Si. 
40 Sweet Chestnuts, $1. 30 Malberries, 10 each Russian, Black aglish and White, ai. For the other 
54 ®1 seta, and 1,001 things beside, send for our valuable Catalogue of over 110 pages, FREE. ” Every 


thing kept in the Narsery line, from pot plants to forest trees, including an immense stock of Grape Vines 
and Fruit and Ornamental Trees of all A amon Sist Year. 500 Acres. 21 Large G reanken one 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. [Ani tuldits 


LAKE CO.,Ohie 


at ; FANCY 
LADIES’ MANUAL OF "wens. | FREE Silks for Patchwork. 


months’ subscription to the Home Guest, our popalar 
Literary Magazine, we will present free 1 package besatiful 
| assorted Silk Blocks for patchwork, 1 package Embrolj 


~ 
500 that has been advertised so much. Price, 
fe.; 5 for $2.00. We send our Lapies’ Book oF 
FPaxrcy Work (Price, 15c.) free with each Manual. 
Address J. ¥. INGALLS, Lywn, Mass. 


dery Silk, assorted colors, and a lovely Silk Handkerchief} '© ¥ 
size 20 x inches. R. L. SPENCER CO., Hartford, 


=_—— “Eee a 


Gonn. 


THE “ TRICORA RELIEF.” 


ren 


ning. It gives per- 

fect ease nm : 

: trelief an 
Li ondiere 2 ‘the 


many who find 
ordinary Corsets 
oppressive. The 
¥ TricoraSteys,used 
} for boning, are 


ASK FOR IT. 
ee eer eee 
breakable. As an evidence of intri merit 
A REWARD OF $20.00 IS OFFER! 
or every Corset in whichany of the “* Tricora 


— break. The most durable, comfort 
and healthful Corset ever sold for its price 


J. G. FITZPATRICK & CO. Mrns., NEW YORK. 


Ladies’ Fancy Work. 


NEW EDITION of « 
| A. Rey 


1fic mer 


[ysTructions and Pa tor Ant 
stro Neepixe-Wonrk, ° 
EMBROIDERY, ETC, 


of the Fargics and M oe Py T 


Th 
<< p 


in Decorative Needle-wor! iy Pa 
for Lady’s Hand-Bag, Serap 
Pin Cushion, | “ 
v Splasher, Banner Lamp Sade, 
| ‘) Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, Umbrelle 


ir Table Sear 
Va Y how to nas 
y line, Persian, 


5 
Work etc, Tell 
Sth: Reng Oe 


4° Hole, Point Russe, 
- ™ Satin, Chain, Wound, Sten, 
Rococo Work, Féiling, 
Hem and Feather Stitches. Gives the erms used in Cre 


LUSTER A 


Knitted Stitches. Contains Directions for 


TIons of our STAMPING Patrerns. We send 
18 two-cent stamps. 


| INSTRUCTIONS FOR PATCHWO 


| A NEW BOOK of Patrenns and Ixsraverions for 
| Crazy Patcuworx Price only 15 cents. 


naking 

=) + pees 
~ COLORED Cross-Srircu Parrenns, Deer's Head, Calla Lil 
Dog, Cat and Rabbit. Price, 20 cents. 7 
WORSTED Cross-Stitch PA 


EW EDITION of this POPULAR BOOK, 16 Extr 
It contains 12 Alphabets and over 100 other Patterns 0 


4 


bead 


Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, 


Roses, Pansy by ’ 
Deer, Bear, Rooster, Cats, Dogs, Rabbit, Bugs, Butterflies, € 
Designs, etc. Price, 25 cents. yt. 

) TIDY PATTERNS for making Java Canvas, Honey-Com © 


| Twine Tidies. Price, 20 cents. 


MACRAME LACE anp RICK-RACK 
A Book of Patterns and Instructions for 
| Riek-Rack Trimming. Price, 15 cents. 
LARGE POINT-RUSSE PATTERNS for making 
vas Tor.et Sets, etc. Price, 10 cents. 


DARNED LACE PATTERN | 


A New Book containing 60 Darvep Lacs Parte 
| making Tidies, ae Tollet Sets, S 
Edgings, etc. Price, 25 cents. ‘« 
CROCHET AND KNITTED L/ OE 
| Our Bock of Crocnet and Kxirrep Lace contains Patterss 
| Tidies, Lambrequins, Edgings, etc., with Directions for Making] 
| Price, 30 cents. ~~» ie 1 
Retail Price of all these Books and Patterns, $1.96. 9 
PECIAL OFFER :—All of these Books and Patterns fer 
Lens, Mi 


and three 2c. stamps. Circulars free. 
ey 
FARM ANNUA 
FOR 


Address: J. F. INGALLS, 
Les 
Will be sent. ne 


TRIMMING. — 
Macrame lace & 


- 
' 


Java € 


" 
| 


"7 
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BURPEE’S: 


handsome book of over 100 es, and 


BEST GARDEN, FARMEFLOWE 


including IMPORTANT NOVE]-««@& 
TIES of Real Merit, which cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It contains h 

new illustrations, and two superb colored 

BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL is one of i 
PLETE CATALOGUES published 
the hands of every farmer and ener, 
warranted of best quality, and prices 


W.ATLEE BURPE 


Nos. 475 and 477 N. Fifth St. 
Nos. 476 and 478 York Ave. 


BRIGGS & 00.8 


. 
5urpee 


TRANSFERS the Patter 
to any fabric. — 


> PATENT 
TRANSFER 
PAPERS. 


No. 12—Super Linen Tapes, - - ' - $0.16. {With Movable 
No. 22 << © * fear} = $0.18, Inking Pads 
m | and Ink.) 
No, 2—Sewed Satteen. = = 5 * $0.45, Price of No. 2 ’ 
: No. ‘ 3 *. _ a a 7 . = $0.50, $3.50 f 
. ) , Price of No. 3, 
These Tape-Measures are made expressly for us, and are of $3.50. 


, figes “Lapres' MonTHLY Review” is devoted especially to the 


INSTRUCTIONS 


—FOR— 


SELECTING PATTERNS. 


See that the measures are taken correctly, and that the size 
printed on the label corresponds with the measure. If properly ob- 
served, the following rules will insure satisfactory results: — 


Lunes Monrany Review 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


‘Shiteenaibtiiis Faehione. 


illustration and description of the newest styles in vogue for 
Ladies, Misses and Children, and also contains a variety of articles con- 
cerning Dress Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerie and other 
subjects connected with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a 
page size of 11} by 164 inches. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - 50 Cents per Year. 
SINGLE COPIES, -------- - - 5& Cents. 


(Postage prepaid by us to any Address in the United States or Canada.) 


@rTo any one sending us 50 Cents, we will send the 
LADIES) MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, together 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF 
25 CENTS. Ifa Subseription is given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must. be got from the Agent to whom 
the Subscription has been given. Premium Patterns 
are only given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent 
directly to our Principal Office in New York. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


oe Se to = specify the month with 


o Measure for a Lady’s Waist, or any Garment re- 
arise a Bust Measure to be taken :— Put the measure around 
oe OVER the dress, close under the arms, drawing it closely,—NoT Too 


To Measure fora pt ile Skirt or Over-Skirt:;—Put the 
tape around the waist, over the d 


gear Take the Measures for Misses* and Lagi ing GIRLS’ PATTERNS THE 
SAME AS FOR Lapres’. Jn ordering, give the ages 


To Measure for a Boy’s Coat or Vest:—Put ng measure 
around the body, UNDER the jacket, close under the arms, drawing it y. 
—NOT TOO TIGHT. ; 


To Measure for a Boy’s Overcoat :—Measure ovER the gar- 
ment the coat ia to be worn over. 


To Measure for Trousers :—Put the measure around the body, 
OVER the trousers at the waist, drawing it closely,--NoT TOO TIGHT. 


To Weasure for a Shirt :—For the size of the Neck, measure the 
exact size where the collar encircles it, allowing one inch, thus:—If the exact 


size be 14 inches, use a Pattern. marked 15 inches. For the breast, measure the 
same as for a coat. 


INO TIOE.—Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this 
Book, which cannot at once be procured of our Agents, will be sent 
by us, post-paid, on receipt of price, to any part of the World. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING C0. [Limtted], 
- 7,9 and Il West Thirteenth St:, New York. 


RUBBER HAND- STAMPS AND DJATERS. 


We are prepared to furnish Rubber Hand. Stanx ant Daters, a8 per accom- 
panying illustrati ps ; 3 pe 


which ker wih the Subs 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (rimiteai, 


7, 9 and {1 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


TAPE-MEASURES, 


60 Inohes Lone. 


> -—_ —— 


SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 1. Price, $1.50. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads). 


DESCRIPTION. PRICE. 


No, 25—Cotton Tapes, - - - - $0.05.) Pi 

No. 125 " eo * {Na aides, } 7 ve $0.06. — s . be 5 ; cs 
wis « «~ gooe.| The Butterick Publishing Co. crime, 
No. 235 8“ v - —— {vemataes, F -. $0.10. 7, 9 and 11 WEST THIRTEENTH SIREEt, 

No. i—Linen “ - - - - = $0.10) - | NEW YORE. 

N 2. ‘“é «“ i = fa a o $0.12, -? ae 

le Rubber Dater, No. 2. Rubber Dater, No. 3. 


NW, 3° Ye = = = + BON, 


the very best quality. A Good Sewed Satteen Tape-Measure 

will last years in constant use. Any of the above will be sent 

b “post-paid, ice. nested to'state the Number of Stamp or Dater, and the color of Ink re- 

J ae ace pad, re aot ai . The money must SCCORIDRHY the onde, or no notice will be taken. 
. qt liberal discount be allowed to any of our Agents purchasing these 


ADDRESS : Address all orders to 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. nimies, | THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. imsoay, 


7, 9 and I! West Thirteenth St., New York. 7, 9 and I! West Thirteenth St., New York. 


ne Stamps ~ ome are made of the best. Vulcanized Rubber, and 
ood Handles. The Inks are 


mounted on Mag sn with Rosew 
furnished in red, ag purple black and indelible black; and parties ordering — 


any one sending us $1.00 for a Subscription to the. DELINEATOR, with 10 cents additio 


edition, until the same shall be exhausted. If the current edition is exhausted at the tit * ror 


A Monthiy Magazine, 


ILLUSTRATING METROPOLITAN FASHIONS, 


Contains representations of all the Latest Styles and Novelties in 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s. Fashia on 


with full Pa: ae of New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and -Practical Articles 
on subjects connected with dress. 


i 
Ye 3 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - - «= = $8.00 per Ye: 
SINGLE COPEES, DS wie eee ee eee aed 5 “me AG vets 


‘ ce 


pra a year for the Book) alone, no Premium Patterns being given wit the Subs 
we will forward, asa premium, a copy of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE of the 


the Subscription, we will send a copy of the succeeding number immediately upon i 
See advertisement of the Metropolitan Catalogue elsewhere in this issue. . or 


te Parties subscribing for the DELINEATOR are requested: to particularly § 
number with which ‘they wish the subscription to commence. 


ts Publications sent by... mail from.our New York Office to any part of the Unite >a | 
or Canada, are post-paid” by us; but charges for postage or carriage on them, wh. mt 1s 
Express or Foreign-Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. Ny be 
We have no Club Rates; and@ no Commissions are allowed to anyone, on subeeine on “< 
ys ‘ 


NOTE THIS.—We will pay 4100. to any party secu 
the arrest and conviction of any unauthorized person ma 


— 


representing himself as our Agent, obtains money fraudu les 
by taking subscriptions for our Publications, or by the D 
tiows Establishment of Agencies for the sale of our goods, 


ADDRESS: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, tren) 


7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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‘ PRICE, FIFTEEN CENTS. 
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Afenerntar ju Timm, | 228 Advertising 
MRE Raion 4 isin tigi) and coo THE DELINE ATOR. 


tains over 60 pages of splendidly finished engravings; a full ex- 


hibit of costumes—standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed All Contracts based on Actual Circulation, 


on its pages. It is issued in March and September of each year; 


’ ‘ eas : 
and every subseriber receives a SUPPLEMENT, monthly, until the pee. otiton of “this ee ee DEL 


i » of the. s “di SEMI-ANNUAL. . - 
mae ciehvents. oil be found to illustrate and fully set forth One Hundred and Fifty-Five Thousand Copies, 
SS 


any New Styles which may become fashionable between the times 


of the publication of each Volume and its Successor. THRmMSs - 
The STANDARD EDITION of this Work; in Pamphlet Bind- 
img, is furnished to yearly Subscribers as follows: FOR TWO| Whole Page, - - - $2.00 per Thoseage Copies, 
BOOKS, (issued respectively in March and September), with Ten| Upper Half Page, = + 9525 . 
Supplementary Sheets, (issued monthly), $1.00. |Lower Half Page, - - 1.00 * 7 " 
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_w-; When the bare brown earth commences to put on the attire it 
_., «-,fitendg to wear all the Summer, it is time for us to take a long look 
“""" phead and prepare wisely for both the needful and thé beautiful in 
grownclothing. Not that the needful may not be the beautiful, 
for, indeed, it will be when a judicious selection is made+from the 
toy new and most attractive patterns issued at this season, and 
_ywedestined to remain popular throughout all the Summer to come. 

_ Combinations which unite broché weavings, printed fabrics, 
§.P embroidered goods, plaids and stripes with plain weavings are all 
_—- tked; and, while the purpose of economy as well as beauty is 

{ erred by such arrangements, they are likely to remain in favor, 
L ugh they will by no means prevail to the exclusion of mono- 
me effects, 


{ 
A 


\T: 


Laptes’ Cosrumes.—There are four elegant new styles for walk- 
by dresses, and each of them is suited to light or heavy fabrics, 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


ig materials and also to those of modest cost. Three of them 
i ‘e their foundations or skirt proper composed of the customary 
v [pres for the front and sides and a gathered breadth for the back. 
@ gores are fitted about the hips by darts, and tapes are sewed 
the side-back seams and tied together to regulate the 
ess, which should never be exaggerated. One costume, that 
“rmu be found especially charming for Surahs, taffetas, soft woolens 
"tgst0d cottons, has a short tablier-drapery with its left side raised high 
F cptuming plaits and its right side draped—but not as high—by 
id 


ular plaits. The top of this drapery is fitted by darts, and the 
;#é*tde edges arc included in the side-back seams. The back-drapery 
20) sfall breadth with two downward-turning plaits in its left side 
i kd five in its right side, producing, of course, different effects at the 
ite sides. The top is gathered, and the center is tacked to 

£i f skirt to perfect the bouffant appearance. As much of the 
et part of the skirt is exposed, ruffles, plaitings or any preferred 
-: Bitures may be effectively added. The basque is superb in 
: and adjustment, and withal very simple. It is deepened 
tly toward the end of the closing and the center of the back, 
Mis fitted by double bust darts, under-arm gores, side-form seams 
|. MAacenter seam. <A standing collar—which may be concealed by 


tie 
ited 
4) 
f 
pe 
oie 
} 


+ 


* BAS or be omitted when the front is cut out—is about the neck. 
.~' When the sleeves are cut full length they are ly finished plainly 
"10 cuff fashion, but when shortened, as they often will be, they 


r.* By be ornamented with lace, etc. 

_+ Another costame has its skirt edged with a narrow plaiting, which 
“ee My be in gay or sober contrasting colors whenever its possessor 
47 ‘bows, The wrists of the sleeves and the standing collar may be 
Weed to accord with this decoration, with good effect; and a 
ow fold may be carried down the overlapping closing edge. 
oa ts front and sides is applied a drapery in which three sections 
united, long, narrow panels being inserted in the seams join- 
hem together. The center drapery-section is laid in fan- 
tad the panels turn forward over them. The side sec- 
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tions are also laid in forward-turning plaits, but these plaits are 


broken in their folds by upturning plaits laid in the back edges, 


-which are shaped to aid in producing a very attractive effect. The 


back-drapery falls even with the front, and its upper portion is ren- 
dered quite bouffant by the arrangement of two clusters of down- 
ward-turning plaits in each side, a row of gathers at the top and 
grouped plaits at the center. The body of the costume is a stylish 
basque that is fitted by double bust darts, under-arm gores, side- 
back seams and a center seam, Its front may be faced in vest 
fashion, and the standing collar may be cut from whatever fabric 
is chosen for the facing. The wrists may have cuff facings to 
accord, or they may be lace-trimmed or otherwise finished. The 
back is deepened with a square, postilion effect, which is enhanced by 
a double box-plait underfolded below the center seam and little 
ornamental laps set beneath shallow, backward-turning coat-plaits 
formed of extensions allowed at the side-back seams. A button 
may be placed at the top of each side-back plait. Silks of all 
grades, made up singly or combined with wool goods of appropriate 
qualities, develop well in tnis way. Cottons that do not require 
laundering are also adapted to the mode. 

Another costume in this group has its front-gore revealed in V 
shape by the arrangement of the draperies, which cross each other 
in shaw! shape at the center and flare toward the lower edge, the 
space between them being covered with plaitings, ruffles, etc., or 
faced with contrasting goods. The back edges of these draperies 
are sewed into the side-back seams, and the back-drapery—which 
falls at even depth with them—is cut upon the back of the body por- 
tion, extra width allowed at the end of the center seam below the waist- 
line being laid in a cluster of upturning plaits, which divide it witha 
double-looped sash effect. A single plait turning backward under- 
neath is formed at the end of each side-back seam, and in each side 
below the hip are three downward-turning plaits. The front of the 
body is in basque style, with double bust darts and single under-arm 
darts to perform its fitting. Braids will oftea be arranged in hussar 
fashion at each side of the closing, and will also be added to the 
wrists and upon the edges of the front-drapery. Braids having 
tinsel interwoven are much favored by Fashion. Sometimes the 


standing collar is entirely overlaid by braid, but a plain finish is 


always in good taste. For visiting, carriage and promenade wear 
this mode is very fashionable, and it is adapted to almost all dress 
materials in vogue. 7 

The fourth costume has front and side gores of the usual shape, 
with darts to fit them; but its back-breadth is cut much wider than 
usual and is laid in two triple box-plaits, tapes being tacked to 
their under sides to hold them in position. Upon the gores is 
arranged a short tablier, which is dart-fitted, turned up in lavandiere 
fashion at the left side and laid in plaits above the upturned 
edge. There are also plaits in the right side, but they do not 
lift this portion as high, the difference in effect adding to the 
beauty. The reversed portion affords opportunity for the applica- 
tion of a contrasting facing, and a broad band of contrasting goods 
may surmount the tiny plaiting which forms the usual foot-trim- 
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ming for the gores. 


center and side-back seams terminate a little below the waist-line, 
and each division of the back is lengthened and folded up underneath 


with a looped effect. 


at the side-backs, and, of course, all are lined with the contrasting 
The front of the basque is slightly pointed at the end of 


goods. 
the closing, and the 
process of fitting is 
perfected by under- 
arm gores and double 
bust darts. A band 
of the contrasting 
goods applied about 
the lower edge is in 
stylish harmony with 
cuff facings and a col- 
lar of the same, and 
little triangular orna- 
ments that turn back- 
ward over their own 
seams upon the bust 
will also be of the 
ornamental goods. 
Velvet associates ef- 
fectively with light 
wool goods in a cos- 
tume cf this style, 
but, if preferred, 
one material may be 
used throughout; and 
laces, braids, etc., may 
be chosen for trim- 
ming. 

Lavrrs’ Poionalse. 
—No over-dress has 
yet been devised that 
displays to such good 
advantage the beauty 
of a handsome figure, 
nor one which is 
more improving to a 
form toward which 
nature has not been 
so kind, as that just 
issued. The new 
pattern is especially 
appropriate for deco- 
rated goods, such as 
embroidered flannels, 
nun’s-vailings, etc., to 
wear over skirts of 
plain material, though 
it will just as often 
be chosen for plain 
goods, especially for 
mourning fabrics, 
where elegance with- 
out elaboration — is 
desirable. Its front 
is cut like a double- 
breasted basque and 
laps from the right 
side over the left, 
closing with button- 
holes and _ buttons. 
The fitting is accom- 
plished by means of 
double bust darts and 
under-arm gores, the 
latter being of even 
depth with the fronts 
proper; and to the 
lower edges of the 
shorter ‘portions is 
sewed a deep drapery 
that has a cluster of 
three plaits laid in 
each side, the fold of 
the upper plait con- 


cealing the joining to the body portion. 
fashion, with three handsomely curved seams, at the ends of which 
below the waist-line extra width is underfolded to form two double 
box-plaits. A high collar finishes the neck, and the beautifully fitted 
coat sleeves are ornamented at the wrists with buttons, but may be 
otherwise finished to suit the fancy of the wearer. Ginghams, pon- 
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The basque is very stylish and distingué. Its 
of this style. 


The center-back loops are longer than those 
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(For Description see Page 258.) 


The back is cut in Princess 
seams, 


. 975 


gees and all kinds of dress goods will be made up into over-dress 
As the front-drapery falls free below the plaits in th 
sides, braids, bands of crape, velvet, etc., may be arranged very effect- 
ively, though plain hems or underfacings are in just as good taste. — 

Lapres’ Buanket Wrapper.—The title suggests what is most used 
for wrappers cut by the new pattern, though it does not by any 


9, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


means limit their con- 
struction to the use 
of blankets, All kinds 
of woolen and cotton 
goods, and also sof 
silks in plain ant 
fancy colors, will b 
chosen for the pur 
pose. For invalid a 
dressing-room wear 
or aS a provisio! 
against the draught 
which one is like) 
to experience whei 
travelling, such 
garment is invaluable 
It has an under-arn 
dart in each side 
the front anda curve: 
seam that terminate 
in dart fashion in th 
skirt at the center ¢ 
the back; and thes 
with the side an 
shoulder seams, affor 
all the adjustmer 
required. A_ heavy 
cord, with tasselle 
ends, slipped unde 
straps sewed bac 
of the side seam 
girdles it about th 
waist. The roun 
flat collar and th 
handy pockets a 
cut from the bord 
of the blanket whe 
the latter is used, ar 
the sleeves have the 
upper portions cut 
that the border fort 
a pretty effect at t 
wrists. The body 
the garment is al 
cut to show the be 
der about the low 
edge, where it has 
very ornamental ¢ 
fect. Buttons a 
button-holes close t 
front. Blankeis 
white, blue, red w 
gray will be shap 
by this pattern. 
Lapis’ Coars.. 
There are three ¢ 
tractive new styl 
for coats, each: 
them being adapt 
to Wear as a separa 
garment with a dr 
of any fashion 
fabric, and also — 
complete a suit. 0 
of them is quite . 


Tt 1s double-breas 
to below the wai 
line and has a sain 
bust dart in each a 
Below the closing ‘ 
edges flare in an ea 

raceful and beco 
ing fashion, and lat 


pocket-laps are placed upon the hips and turned down over their o1 
Under-arm and side-back gores and a curving center se! 
are introduced in perfecting the adjustment, the gores extending o: 
a little over the hips. The front skirts are.extended to join the go 
in coat-skirt fashion, and thé centerjseam is-terminated a little bel 
the waist-line at the top’of narrow coat-laps which pass from | 


‘ | 


wit side over the right in the usual manner. Extensions cut upon 
he adjoining edges of the front and back skirts are arranged In a 
The neck is slightly cut out in front and 
inished with a shawl-collar, which, like the pocket-laps and the 
ewf facings, may be of velvet or any contrasting goods preferred. 
Damassés, brocades or plain goods of any color or texture suitable 


roat-plait at each side. 


for street Wear may 
ve selected for such a 
wat. 

Next in order is a 
orter coat that is 
wund in outline, 
doses its depth in 
ingle-breasted fash- 
en and has a stand- 
ag collar, which nay 
e overlaid with braid 
shenever this garni- 
are is applied to 
jher parts of the gar- 
gent. Of course, the 
rrists will be corres- 
ndingly ornament- 
® All the.aid to 
® obtained from the 
est skilled use of 
rt and seam is call- 
i into requisition in 
baping this coat, and 
elow the seams of 
be back are allowed 
ntra widths, which 
re underfolded to 
wm two box-plaits 
pon the outside. 
row’s-feet oor tri- 
wiles done in silk 
i the end of these 
ams add to the 
alor-like neatness of 
fect which should 
waracterize the fin- 
bh Such a_ coat 
ay, if desired, be 
itirely plain in com- 
tion. 

‘The third coat has 
-vest front that is 
anted below the 
osing and is consid- 
ably shorter than 
ie side-fronts, which 
verlap it and are fit- 
“i by single bust and 
tder-arm darts. In- 
) the seams of the 
mt darts and flatly 
wove them the back 
lges of the vest 
e sewed, and along 
e overlapping edges 
aid, passementerie, 
jitons and simulated 
tion-holes or any 
wnitures preferred 
sy be arranged. 
be back is fitted in 
» French fashion 
; a curving center 
am, and upon the 
des are placed fancy 
Ocket-laps orna- 
ented to accord 
ith the wrists of the 
eeves and the edges 
' the — side-fronts. 
high standing col- 
ris about the neck 
Lthe back and the 


e-fronts, and a narrow one sewed inside it extends to the front 
ges of the vest. This coat pattern may be very properly selected 
& fancy goods to wear with contrasting skirts, and very often the 
est will be of a pronounced contrasting goods or be richly elab- 


pated. 


\Lapres’ Wraps.—There are three charming new styles of street 
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until the return of cold weather. 
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Figure No. 2.—Lapikgs’ Tometre.—This consists of Ladies’ Skirt No. 9751, price 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents; and Basque No. 9752, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 258.) 


hand. The fronts deepen toward 
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wraps, and all are especially adapted to the fabrics that will prevail 
Two of them are constructed 
in a fashion that invites the combination of fabrics, but they may all 
be made of one material throughout, if desired. For dressy wear, 
silk and jetted nets in conjunction with repped, brocaded or plain 
silks will be much in vogue.’ One of these wraps has a short, oval 


front that is closed 
invisibly and is ex- 
tended at its back 
edges beneath the 
arms’-eyes to meet 
the back, which is 
quite short and has a 
curving center seam 
that terminates at the 
top of extra width 
underfolded to form 
a triple box-plait. 
The sleeves fall in 
deep points below 
the wrap preper, and 


are gathered to stand | 


high at the shoulders. 
They have sewed to 
them small under-sec- 
tions that are not vis- 
ible when the gar- 
ment is adjusted, but 
which are effective in 
producing the shapely 
effect. The high col- 
lar and all the edges 
of the wrap, including 
the closing, may be 
trimmed with lace, 
fringe or any mate- 
rial admired. The 
sleeves may be of net 
over silk when the 
front and back are 
plain, or they may be 


of brocaded or em-. 


broidered goods. 
The suggestions re- 
garding materials and 
trimmings also apply 
to the next wrap, 
which has its sleeves 
arranged to overlap 
its fronts quite broad- 
ly and then folded up 
underneath to form 
their own under por- 
tions and gathered 
slightly along their 
back edges, which are 
sewed with the front 
to the back below the 
arm's-eye edge. It 
has a bust dart ‘and 
an under-arm dart in 
each side of the front, 
and darts are also 
taken on the shoul- 
ders and in the un- 
derfolded portions of 
the sleeves. The front 
is deepest at the clos- 
ing, and the lower 
edge is curved up- 
ward gracefully to 
the back, which is 
quite short and is 
fitted by a curving 
seam. The sleeves 
will often be lined 
with Surah of a con- 
trasting color, but will 
rarely be trimmed. 


The third new wrap pattern has a center seam, and its back is 
short, each half being broadened and shaped to form the correspond- 
ing sleeve-portion, which is folded up in mandarin fashion about the 
e.center and are joined to the 


back in short seams below, the sleeves( )Lace)jabotted about the 


collar, sleeves and lower edge, and passementerie arranged to describe 
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a V outline upon the front and back, are effective garnitures for 


such a wrap. 


Lavies’ Basques.—There are five novelties for the shaping of the 
Spring and Summer basques, and each of them is suited both to 
the finest and the least expensive of goods in silks, cottons and 
One is deeply pointed at both the back and front, and 
its pattern is perforated to show where the front may be cut out 


woolens. 


square if desired. It 
is fitted by double 
bust darts, under- 
arm gores, side-form 
seams and a center 
seam. A standing col- 
lar and finely shaped 
sleeves complete its 
accessories. This is a 
mode that will be 
much admired for 
dressy wear, and the 
sleeves will often be 
of lace or embroid- 
-ery. Underfacings, 
triple cordings, lace 
ruffles, etc., may fin- 
ish the lower edges. 

Another new 
basque pattern is fit- 
ted by the same 
number of darts and 
seams, but varies 
much in its outlines. 
Its short front is 
double-pointed and is 
curved upward over 
the hips. The side- 
backs are quite deep, 
and the center-backs 
are cut off a little be- 
low the waist-line to 
permit of the addi- 
tion of a fancy skirt- 
. portion, which is laid 
in two triple box- 
plaits far enough 
from its top to leave 
an effective heading 
that is caught down 
in shell style. Point- 
ed cuff-facings, orna- 
mented with but- 
tons, finish the wrists, 
and a high collar 
completes the neck. 
Lapel ornaments turn 
backward over their 
own seams upon the 
front, and these, as 
well as the collar and 
cuff-facings, may be 
of contrasting goods: 

Another new 
basque is - slightly 
pointed in front, and 
is fitted by double 
bust darts, under-arm 
gores, side-back seams 
and a center seam. 
The back has the 
square postilion effect 
now so fashionable, 
and below its center 
seam a double box- 
plait is underfolded, a 
single plait turning 
forward underneath 
being folded below 
each side-back seam. 
Beneath the upper 


folds of these latter plaits reves ornaments are sewed. Short added 
skirt-portions, extending from the front edges of the side-backs to 
the bust darts nearest the closing, increase the depth of the fronts 
slightly and add to the distingué appearance. 
the revers ornaments and the high collar may be of contrasting goods, 
and the sleeves may be faced in cuff fashion to accord with them. 
The fourth basque has double bust darts and under-arm gores, 
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side-back seams and a curving center seam; and its center, side aq 


side-back seams are left open below the waist-line, th center at ~ 


that is laid in two double box-plaits. 
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FiegurE No. 3,—LAaptEs’ TOILETTE.—This consists of Ladies’ Basque No. 9749, price 1s. or 
25 cents; and Skirt No. 9758, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


( For Description see Page 259.) 


4 


or Autumn. 


These added sections, 


The front 


present as elabord ” 
an effect as may | 
desired, and the fray 
may be faced in ve © 
shape. 

The last of ie 


group of basques ~ 


sufficiently deep | 

be worn upon a 
street without an of 
side garment whi ~ 


side-back sections falling in short tabs over an added skirt-portig © 
Of course, the tabs are ling _ 
either with the material or with contrasting goods. 
slightly oval, and all the edges, including the collar and the writ © 
are plainly finished. The sleeves and neck may be garnitured | 


I 


the weather will pt 


mit. Its fronts opr 
from the shoulde~ 
over a vest that tape < 
off to a point at t ” 
waist-line and clog: 


at the left side Fo 


neath a lapel om™ 
ment, this orname 
being an extension - 
the deep, flat col - 
that passes below t 
standing collar at t 
back. The right ds 
of the vest is sew ° 
beneath the con 
spondin 
below 


lapel, § x 
e waist-l °s 


the fronts oe vd 


closed in the us. 
manner. The add 
ment of this b 
calls into use do 
bust and single uni: 
arm darts, side-bé:- 


seams and a curvi 7 


center seam; and ¥ 


latter seam, ‘and B “5 
the side-back séat». 
are terminated I: , 


below the waist- 


the center-backs f ‘ 


ing in two little pat -: 
ed tabs over eX, 
width that is allow 


between the # 
backs and laid in sit .. 
plaits. Thevest@ . 


be of contrast . 
goods, or it may - 


of the same mate! .. 


as the basque # © 


contrastin 
chosen only for 


goods . . 


collar and cuff fi. 


ings. : 
Lavres’ Walk, | 
Sxirts. — There } 
pears to be noé.. 
to the attractil | 


which our desigt 
furnish us mont 
month in the sty. 
for walking ski _ 


There are four nov _ 
ties issued for Ap. 


all of 


which 1 


adapted to any fi 
ric that may app. 


during the Sums 


Each one has a foundation composed of three da 
fitted gores for the front and sides, and a gathered back-brea¢ 
that may be tied back by undertapes as closely as is desirab_ 
Upon one of these skirts a long fan-plaiting is arranged over the he 
side-front seam, and turning backward from it at the left side 8 
narrow panel- drapery thatis> entirely plain and extends above {_ 
fan to the belt jwhile:to.its\ right) side ones | is sewed a wider dra 


/ 


sy that is also plain and is sewed at its opposite edge into the 
ight side-back seam. 
ons the panel above the fan and is lifted atits back edge by a 
juster of plaits over the right hip. he back-drapery is deep and 
quare, and is rendered fashionably bouffant at the top by being 
r edge, having a cluster of plaits laid in each 
ie just below the hip and loopings at the center. 


mthered at its u 


ometimes three, ma- 
rials are united in 
skirt of this style. 
Fhen one material 
| used eo 
rid of the worste 
rtinsel varieties will 
ften be added. The 
jot trimming is usu- 
ly a narrow plaiting 
#t over or under the 
jwer edge, according 
| sore 
nother skirt has 
_tiny box-plaiting 
pon its lower edge. 
pon the right side 
[the front is a deep, 
pinted drapery that 
\lsid up in plaits at 
» lower part of its 
wot edge and also at 
s back edge. The 
pat edge is over- 
pped by a plain, 
mel-ike drapery 
hich extends to the 
(. side, and ‘these 
aperies are crossed 
liquely by a scarf- 
ve drapery of con- 
isting goods that is 
thered at one end 
d inserted in the 
cond dart in the 
inted drapery, its 
posite end being 
uted and sewed 
lo the left side-back 
an quite low down. 
we back has the 
ep, bouffant adjust- 
mt at present so 
shionable, being up- 
ted by plaits at the 
les and a looping at 
ecenter and gath- 
el across the top. 
* combinations of 
ro or more fabrics, - 
»style of skirt could 
better adapted 
an this. 
One new pattern is 
pecially appropriate 
t checks, stripes or 
uids, either alone or 
combination with 
sn woolens, vel- 
&, etc. Its foot 
mming is a little 
eper than that of 
her of the preced- 
¢ modes, and upon 
| gores is arranged 
dart-fitted drapery 
at falls in two 
ep ovals and is 
aped by plaits above 
middle curves and 
the sides. The 


mts in the sides of the back-drapery are located lower down than 
many of the new skirts, and so are the loopings at the center. 

still another style of skirt has side panels that are underfolded at 
fr front edges, and in each one back of the fold two forward-turn- 
y plaits are made. The front edges of these panels overlap the 
m-gore considerably, and their back edges are sewed for nearly 
=r entire depth into the side-back seams, the free portions *being 
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Over this drapery falls a third section, which 


Two, and beaded or embroidered gore. 
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Figure No, 4.—Laprgs’ CostuME.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9724, price 1s, 6d. or 35 cents. 
(For Description see Page 260.) 


and so suitable, 


buttoned-trimmed or otherwise decorated, as desired. 
drapery has three downward-turning plaits folded in each side, and’ 
its top is laid in plaits turning toward the center. 
below the placket complete the means of draping. The front-gore 
between the panels will often be trimmed with ruffles or plaitings of 
the material or of lace, and sometimes it will be overlaid with a 
The foot trimming is effective when 


style is strikingly elegant. Their trimmings are not 
they are most effective, and all their requirements of fitting and fin- 
ishing are such as any lady may accomplish, if she desires. 

Misses’ Costumes.—Of the three new designs for misses’ costumes 
it is difficult to say which is most attractive, all being so pretty 
wo of them have skirts that | are shaped by the 
same standards of grace ‘as are those of the lady» Each of these 
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The back- 


Loopings made 


composed of three 
narrow plaitings, but 
may be varied in any 
way agmired. 
Lapigs’ SLEEVE.— 
A sleeve that is 
shaped with a little 
fulness at the elbow 
is just published. The 
pattern will prove a 
great practical con- 
venience, and will be 
valued for its perfec- 
tion of shape and ad- 
justment. It is adapt- 
ed to any style of 
dress-body and any 
kind of material. It 
is long enough to ex- 
tend to the wrist, but 
may be shortened to 
suit any style of dress. 
Lavres’ CHEMISE. — 
This chemise may be 
finished at the bot- 
tom to serve as an 
under-skirt, if desired. 
It has full ‘‘ baby” 
sleeves gathered to 
bands, and its top is 
also gathered to the 
neck-band, Both neck 
and sleeve bands, and 
the facing which fin- 
ishes the opening at 
the front, may be bor- 
dered with lace, em- 
broidery, etc. The 
pattern will be chosen 
for wash silks, cam- 
brics, cashmeres, cot~ 
tons and linens. 
Lapvres’ Nieut-Cap. 
—Those who reqtire 
comfortable head- 
coverings at night 
will find the new cap 
pattern in every way 
satisfactory. Its front 
is skilfully shaped to 
the head, and _ its 
crown is gathered. A 
drawing-string shirrs 
the lower edge to the 
neck, and strings tie 
it under the chin. 
Cottons, woolens or 
silks may be made 
up by this pattern, 
and trimmed to suit 
the taste. 


FASHIONS FOR 
MISSES. 


All the. new fash- 
ions for the miss are 
charmingly adapted 
to Spring fabrics, and’ 
their simplicity of 
elaborate but 
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has side-gores, a front-gore, and a gathered back-breadth that may 
be tied back by undertapes. Of these two, one will usually have its 
foundation narrowly trimmed by a plaiting that may harmonize or 
contrast with the skirt proper. Its front-drapery is very deep and 
has a V-shaped piece cut from the center. Above the angle of the 
opening thus formed is laid a cluster of upturning plaits, which, with 
shirrings at the sides, give a gracefully cross-wrinkled effect. The 
arrangement of this drapery, while not requiring decorations, invites 
the application of braids, laces, etc. The back-drapery is deep and 
full and has two clusters of plaits in each side and loopings at the 
center, The body of the costume is a basque which is sufficiently 
like a jacket ‘to make it , 

suitable for street wear. 
It is quite short in the 
back, and below its center 
and side-back seams are 
allowed extra widths that 
are underfolded to form 
two double box-plaits on 
the outside. The outer 
fronts are in jacket. shape 
and are fitted gracefully 
over the hips by single 
under-arm darts. Their 
front edges are cut away 
from the throat with ajaun- 
ty flare, and to them are 
sewed revers ornaments 
which turn backward. 
Into the side seams are 
sewed the corresponding 
edges of vest fronts, which 
are fitted by single bust 
darts and under-arm gores, 
and close their depth with 
button-holes and buttons. 
Whatever decoration is 
added to the drapery edges 
will be repeated upon the 
revers. ornaments and upon 
the simulated cuffs which 
finish the finely shaped 
sleeves. The little stand- 
ing collar and the vest will 
often be of contrasting 
goods, and sometimes the 
contrast will be limited to 
the revers and the cuffs. 
This pattern will be se- 
lected for the richest and 
the simplest materials 
worn by misses. 

The second new cos- 
tume has its gores so 
much exposed that gradu- 
ated bands of velvet, rows 
of braid or other garnitures 
are displayed above the 
plaiting that forms the 
foot trimming. The over- 
dress has a deep polonaise 
back that is fitted by a 
center seam and side-back 
seams. All three of these 
terminate a little below 
the waist-line, and below 
the center seam is allowed. 
extra width that is under- 
folded in a double box- 
plait, the fulness at the 
end of each side-back 
seam being arranged in 
a backward-turning plait 
underneath. The front is 
in basque style, and opens from the shoulders over a pointed 
vest that is sewed at the left side and buttoned at the right, 
while below the vest the closing takes a diagonal line to the 
lower edge. Single bust darts and under-arm gores complete the 
fitting, and to the lower edges of the fronts and gores are sewed 
two sections of drapery, the narrower of which is sewed to the left 
side and the wider to the right. ach is lifted high below the 
closing by a cluster of plaits in the front edges, and plaits are also 
laid in their back edges, The wider drapery is deeper than the nar- 
rower, and over the seaming of the front edges is fastened a long- 
looped bow of ribbon, The vest and the little standing collar may 
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Figure No. 5.—LAapIgs’ BLANKET WRaPPER.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9758, 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 260.) 


be of contrasting goods, and bands or cuff facings to match thes 
accessories and the skirt trimming may be added to the sleeve 
Buttons and button-holes are arranged at the left side of the ‘closin; 
to make the effect uniform. | 

The third pattern is charming for woolens or cottons, its ski 
being full tg round, gathered to its belt and ornamented with tx 
clusters of six tucks each, quite a broad space being allowed betwee 
the two clusters. The lower edge is finished with a hem, for whic 
and also for the tucks, allowance is made in the pattern. The wai 
is a blouse, having four box-plaits stitched to position as far as t] 
waist-line in the back and two in each side of the front. Belo 
the waist-line the plai 
fall free, and at the cent 
of the back *is a sea 
which terminates at t 
waist-line above ext 
width that is underfold 
in another box-plait, th 
making the folds double 
the center and giving mc 
spring over the tourni 
than is usual in this sty 
of garment. The fr 
closes with button-ho 
and buttons, and the st 
ish coat sleeves and hi 
standing collar are plai! 
finished. This pattern v 
be a particular favor 
for wash goods. In ad 
tion to the adjustment: 
scribed, a tape is I 
through a casing se¥ 
upon the under side 
the waist-line and dra 
in to the figure, its « 
being tied in front. 
belt of leather or of 
goods is worn about 
waist. 

Misses’ J ACKET.—A§ 
lish new fashion for aja 
et has a double-breas 
vest, which closes w 
button-holes and butt 
and has a row of butt 
upon the overlapping § 
Below the closing 
edges are cut away slit 
ly and the vest is sey 
at its side and shou! 
edges into the under-: 
darts and shoulder sea 
The outer-front porti 
are somewhat deeper t 
the vest and are even¥ 
the ‘back, which has =! 
back seams and a cel 
seam. The latter tern 
ates at the top of an unt 
folded double box-p' 
and the side-backs bh 
prettily shaped laps 
upon them which ext 
over the center porti 
There is a rolling « 
about the neck, and 
edges, as well as _— 
wrists of the sleeves, 1 
be trimmed with br 
velvet ribbon, ete., in| 
widths. In applying 
trimming to the ja¢ 
edges, it is conside 
distingué to add it upon all except the lower edge of the cen 
back. The beauty of shape, however, makes ornamentation q 
unnecessary upon the garment, unless desired by personal t: 
All kinds of coatings and many varieties of suit goods will be m 
up in this way. 

Misses’ Basque.—A new pattern for basques of any and all s 
of dress fabrics is just issued, and it is very attractive. Its fron 
short and slightly pointed, but its back is much longer and pres 
the postilion effect. Its center seam terminates a little. below 
waist-line, and upon the ¢dges-ybelow | are cut extensions, w 
are fotded forward in revers fashion,\Below each side-back ses 
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double box-plait is folded underneath. The revers may be faced 
with contrasting goods, and the front may have a vest facing of the 
same applied. Very often these facings will be overlaid with braid 
,arranged crosswise in alternating lengths or in any manner that 
may be preferred. The sleeves will, of course, be decorated to cor- 
respond. The standing collar may be of the dress goods or of the 
contrasting fabric, as preferred. The neck may be cut away, and 
the sleeves may be shortened for holiday wear. 

Misses’ Box-Piarrep Briovuse.—A pretty and becoming waist in 
blouse fashion has a new pattern. ee box-plaits are stitched in 
the back, and the front is made to correspond by means of a similar 
leas folded in the over- 
apping front over the clos- 
ing and another in each 
side back of the closing. 
‘Anunder-arm dart in eac 
side of the front aids the 
Aboulder and side seams 
in the adjustment, and 
seas sleeves are 

wed into the arms’-eyes. | 
Buttons and stitching sim- 
jilate cuffs at the wrists, 
god stitching finishes the 
collar and lower edge. A 

It is worn about the 

sist. When made of 
‘wool goods such blouses 
will most frequently be in 
pecided contrast with the 

irt with which they are 

be worn. For white 
gambric or colored cham- 
brays, prints, seersuckers, 
etc, the pattern will have 
no rival when the warmer 
weather arrives. 

Misszs’ Sack APRON.— 
Now that it is popular for 
young misses to garden, 
gook and do other house- 
hold duties, as well as to 
paint and model in clay, 

e long protective apron 
with sleeves is an essen- 

| article of dress, and 

new pattern shapes a 
farment that is as pretty 
gud becoming as it 1s use- 
fi and simple. It is in 
jack shape, with an under- 
irm seam and a shoulder 
team at each side. It but- 

s behind, and has pock- 
#e upon the sides, a stand- 
mg collar about the neck, 
god plain coat sleeves that 
eo too closely fitted. 

collar may be border- 
pi on both sides with 
wash laces, embroideries, 
ruffles, ete., and all the 
tlges, including those of 
the pockets, may be cor- 
ttepondingly ornamented. 
Gray, brown and white 
fnens and cottons, seer 
ingh cross-barr 
niline aod all kinds of 
Wash goods make up sat- 
ifactorily in such aprons. 

Misses’ WaLKING 
Skmrs.— Two graceful 
and simple fashions for 
misses’ skirts sre issued this month, and both are adapted to a wide 
range of fabrics. Each is provided with the three dart-fitted gores 
sod a gathered back-breadth, which give the foundation such a 
graceful shape; and the most admired foot-trimming is a narrow 
plaiting, which may be set over or under the lower edge, as preferred. 
One skirt has a short tablier-drapery that is gathered-at its sides, 
Atted by darts at its top and arranged upon the gores; and from 
penesth this extend plain draperies that overhang the top of the 
Joot trimming and are arranged with the narrower at the left side, 
the front edge of each being turned over ina tapering revers. The 
vevers may be overfaced with contrasting goods or overlaid with 
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FicgurE No. 6.—Lapies’ CostumMz.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9723, 
or 35 cents. 
(For Description see Page 260.) 
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braid,. passementerie or other flat garnitures. The back-drapery is 
deep and is draped by two pair of downward-turning plaits in each 
side, underloopings at the center and gathers at the top. All the 
edges are plainly finished. 

The other style of skirt will sometimes have its foot-plaiting sur- 
mounted by bands of ornamental goods, braids, velvet ribbons, etc. 
Its ueep front-drapery is fitted by darts and is draped by four 
plaits clustered high in the right side and two separated by short 
spaces in the left side; while below the latter two the left side is 
turned up in lavandiére fashion and two shallower plaits are 
folded in the upturned portion. This arrangement provides oppor- 
tunity for the application 
of braids, laces, facings of 
contrasting goods, ete. 
The back-drapery hangs 
in waterfall fashion, with- 
out plaits to break its folds. 
It is gathered at the top, 
and its lower edge is fin- 
ished with a hem. This 
skirt will be as well liked 
for cottons as for woolens, 
and two varieties of one 
or more combined colors 
or fabrics will often be as- 
sociated in its construc- 
tion. It is so easy to ar- 
range and so handsome in 
its appearance, that it is 
sure of receiving a wide 


ularity. 
Poa of the atterns above 
described for misses’ use 
are in eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen years 
of age. 

Misses’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CotuaR.—A becoming 
style of collar that may be 
developed in lace or em- 
broidery, or made of fine 
lawn or nainsook with 
narrow lace or embroid- 
ery for a finish, has a deep 
and a narrow portion that 
are each side-plaited to 
a band, and the narrower 
portion is turned down 
over the band, with pretty 
effect. The ends of the 
deeper portion are cut 80 
as to permit the addition 
of pieces of the narrower 
embroidery in such a way 
as to leave a finished edge 
all around when embroid- 
ery is used. This pattern 
is in three sizes, the neck 
measures being eleven, 
thirteen and fifteen inches; 
it is graded for small boys 
and girls, as well as for 
misses. 
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Vyas FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 
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What was said of the 
new patterns for misses’ 
garments is essentially 
true of the latest designs 
for girls’ attire. These 
styles are most attractive, 
and the cutting and mak- 
ing renders the practice of economy an agreeable occupation. 

Grats’ Costumes.—There are three new patterns for girls’ cos- 
tumes, and each of them will have its hosts of admirers. One style 
has a long slip-like body, with an inserted guimpe-like yoke that is 
gathered at its lower edges and also about the neck and arranged 
upon a plain foundation. The body portion is cut to overlap the 
yoke in bretelle fashion upon the shoulders, and turning toward the 
center of the front and at the closing of the back are ten narrow tucks, 
which give a look of elaboration without rendering the construction 
at all complicated. To the loweryedge of the|body is sewed the 
skirt, which is scantily gathered |in flounce fashion. A sash-drapery 
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of the goods carelessly folded is passed about the figure over the 
joining of the skirt, and its ends are knotted and shirred and tacked 
at the back to fall in two loops. The straight collar may have a 
ruffle of lace or embroidery sewed inside and turned over, and the 
wrists may be correspondingly finished. Narrower decorations of 
the same order may border the neck edges of the body. There is a 
cluster of tucks above the hem of the skirt, but these may be omitted 
when a more elabor- 
ate garniture is de-. 
sired. This pattern 
will be used for wash 
goods, woolens and 
silks, and so, indeed, 
will all the other cos- 
tume patterns. 

Another style has a 
kilted skirt that is 
sewed to a_ nicely 
shaped yoke which 
closes at the back. 
Very often the kilt 
will be made of 
striped or plaided 
goods, and plain ma- 
terial or Jersey goods 
will be used for the 
body, which is jacket- 
like in shape and has 
a curving seam at 
the center of the 
back that terminates 
at the top of an un- 
derfolded triple box- 
plait. Shapely side 
seams and under-arm 
darts perfect the ad- 
justment, and _ but- 
tons and button-holes 
close the front. The 
sleeves are in coat 
shape, and may be 
button-trimmed — or 
otherwise ornament- 
ed. <A high collar 
finishes the neck. 

An easy and grace- 
ful pattern for a dress 
of soft goods in any 
one or more of the 
pretty textures of the 
season has a skirt 
that is gathered to a 
sleeveless under-waist 
which buttons at the 
back. Over this is 
worn a_ blouse-like 
body that is gathered 
to a plain yoke and 
also shirred about the 
waist, the shirrings 
being stayed by a 
strip of the goods 
placed underneath. 
The fulness below 
the waist shirring 
falls with a flounce 
effect over the skirt 
proper, and the entire 
arrangement is ver a ee pee or 
seecetties and hick. 7 
The sleeves are gath- 
ered to wristbands 
and are slightly full 
at the top. The front 
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closes as far as the 

waist-line — shirrin 

with button-holes an 

buttons, and the neck is completed with a deep sailor-collar. _Braids 
laces, embroideries, etc., may be added to this costume, w good 


taste, 

Grrts’ GasrieLLE Dress.—The gabrielle dress is one of the lead- 
ing fashions for girls. It has side-front and side-back gores, and 
closes at the back with button-holes and buttons. The adjustment 
inclines it to the figure without being close, and the skirt portion, 


neck and sleeves may be trimmed with ruffles, plaitings, embroid- 


Figure No, 7,—Lapigs’ ToILette.—This consists of Ladies’ Basque No. 9766, price 1s. 
or 25 cents; and Skirt No. 9765, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 261.) 
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erjes, etc., according to its texture. For cottons, woolens or silks, 


this is a charming style of dress. | 

Girts’ JAcKET.—An attractively shaped pattern for a little lassie’: 
jacket is just published. It has a pointed vest inserted in its under- 
arm darts and shoulder seams, and its side-backs are widened below 
the waist-line to form laps, which extend upon the center-backs 
The center seam is continued to the lower edge, and the neck 
is completed with a 
standing and a falling 
collar, the falling col- 
lar being suggestive 
of the sailor shape at 
the back. The sleeves 
may have cuffs simu- 
lated upon them, and 
all the edges may be 
finished with braid or 
stitching. Buttons and 
button-holes close the 
vest. This pattern is 
adapted to all sorts 
of seasonable street 
goods, either light or 
dark. Such a jacket 
should be lined if the 
fabric be too thin t 
‘retain its shape, ever 
though the garment 
be intended for pleas- 
ant weather. 

Girts’ Aprox.— 
The new apron pat- 
tern is so pretty that 
aprons shaped by it 
will be worn even 
when they are noi 
required to protect 
the dress. Its upper 
portion is a_ yoke 
without seams upon 
the shoulders, and 
buttons at the back: 
i and to the front oi 
ah S 3 Mk? witout Veh this yoke is gathere¢ 
SL 5 Es ey 2 the apron proper 

RES fa if Mia which is also draw: 
| in at the waist by: 
cluster of  shirring 
ZINES GS Yr pa A and has ties sewed a! 
SUES Qi \\ the -ends of thes 
WEN Mt \\) shirrings and knot 
: ted at the back. The 
lower corners ar 
rounded, and all the 
edges are finishe 
with lace edging, em- 
broidery or other nar- 
row garniture. White 
goods are usually pre- 
ferred for such aprons, 
but prints and cham- 
brays are also in 
vogue, 

the patterns 
above described for 
girls’ use are in seven 
sizes for girls from 
three to nine years 
of age. 
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FASHIONS FOR > 
CHILDREN, 


The Spring fash- 
ions for little people 

! form a graceful link 
between those that have preceded and those that will follow them. 
Some will supplement the Winter modes, and others will retain 
their popularity through the Summer and Autumn. 

CuILpREN’s Costumes.—There are many dainty devices for the 
small people, and among the prettiest of them are two novelties 
in costumes, One has a sack front which buttons its depth. Its 
back has upright plaits turning..toward the center stitched to posi- 
tion from the neck, to the waist-line and falling out freely below. 


A broad, fitted belt passes about the waist and fastens in front, and 
a deep sailor-collar finishes the neck. Large stylish pockets rest 
upon the sides, and for these, as well as for the belt and collar, con- 


trasting materials may be chosen; and the sleeves may have cuff tumes. 


' facings to correspond. When the costume is made up for girls’ 
wear, these accessories will often be trimmed with lace or embroid- 
ery, while for boys the finish will as often be braid or stitching. 


A costume that is very 
quaint has its back cut 
its full depth with a 
curving center seam that 
terminates a little below 
the waist-line. Below this 
seam and at corresponding 
points upon the front edges 
are allowed extra widths, 
which are underfolded to 
form two box-plaits on 
the outside. The fronts 
are cut off a little below 
‘the waist-line and are 
slightly inclined to the fig- 
ure by an under-arm dart 
in each side, and the depth 
of the costume is equal- 
ized all round by the ad- 
dition to the shorter por- 
tions of gathered skirt- 
sections, which are set: on 
\o form their own heading 
and join the back beneath 
the plaits. The fronts are 
dosed their depth with 
button-holes and buttons, 
and the neck is completed 
with acollar that broad- 
ens in sailor shape at the 
back. The cuff facings, 
like the collar, may be of 
contrasting goods. Rib- 
bons, fastened at the top 
of the skirt at the side 
seams and tied in pretty 
bow over the back, are 
effective. 
. The two patterns just 
iescribed are in six sizes 
for children from one to 
fix years of age. 

Cuitp’s Dress.—A new 
pattern for dainty little 
iresses of white and col- 
sed goods is in slip style, 
with seams upon the 
oulders and at the sides. 
The closing edges are 
corved at the back and 
wited with button-holes 
“ad buttons to below the 
waist-line, and the lower 
partof the slip is trimmed 
with ruffles of the mate- 
nal, lace or embroidery, 
tatin tabs and underlaid 
vith any of the garnitures 
® otherwise trimmed to 
uit the fancy. The sleeves 
td neck will be corre- 
fondingly finished. This 
fattern is in seven sizes for 
tildren from six months 
0 six years of age. 
Cmup’s Wrap. — This 
ittle garment is one of the 
host attractive of its style 
tver issued. -In each side 
“the front turning to- 
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(For Description see Page 261.) 
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dies’ Basque No. 9734, 
price 1s. or 25 cents; and Skirt No. 9735, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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small clasp. This pattern is suited to dress goods of all sorts, and 
also to light cloakings. Serges, flannels, velveteens, etc., are also 
Such wraps will often be made up to wear as cos- 


Cuitp’s JackeTt.—A charming little outer-garment may be made 
by a new pattern that is adapted to all kinds of seasonable woolens 


and permits of any tasteful garniture. Its deep collar, cuff-facings, 


wide pocket-laps, and the 
little belt-straps that are. 
sewed into the side-back 
seams and buttoned across 
the back, will often be of 
contrasting goods. The 
center seam terminates at 
the top of an underfolded 
double box-plait which 
gives a stylish spring to 
the lower portion, and 
the fronts have an under- 
arm dart in each side and 
are closed with button- 
holes and buttons. Below 
the closing the corners are 


rounded off, and below 


the side seams the edges 
are prettily curved. 

The two patterns above 
described are in six sizes for 
children from one to six 
years of age. 

Cuitp’s Apron.—A little 
sack apron, that is sleeve- 
less and buttons at the 
back, is very pretty for 
small people, and such a 
garment is among the 
April publications. It may 
have lace, narrow ruffling, 
embroidery, etc., upon its 
edges or be finished in 
any way admired. White 
goods are its favorite ma- 
terials. The pattern is sure 
to be liked and will long 
remain in favor. This pat- 
tern is in four sizes for 
children from six months 
to three years of age. 

Cuitp’s Unper-Dress.— 
A little garment, that will 
be made up in fine mus- 
lin, nainsook and other 
white goods, and also in 
colored Surahs, cham- 
brays, etc., to wear under 
slips of net or transparent 


goods, is called an under- 


dress. It has side-front 
and side-back gores ex- 
tending to the shoulders, 
and closes at the back. 
The neck is cut high, but 
is perforated to show a 
low outline, which may be 
followed whenever de- 
sired. The sleeves are 
short and, like the neck 
and lower edges, will be 
prettily trimmed. Delicate 
children who wear white 
the year round will have 
such under-dresses made 
of flannel of a seasona- 
ble quality. The pattern 
is in seven sizes for chil- 
dren from six months to 
six years of age. 


ward the closing, which is invisibly accomplished, are two overlap- Inrants’ Dress, wiTH SEAMLESS, Porntep Yoxe.—This new pattern 
pug plaits. These plaits are tacked in their folds at the waist-line and is as pretty as it is convenient. Its yoke is cut in one piece and 
ting out below, and turning toward the center of the back are four closes at the back, the dress being slashed below it for a short dis- 
Unilar plaits. Under-arm darts assist the side and shoulder seams tance. The lower edge is pointed in front, and the top of the dress 
ishaping the garment, and a fitted belt in two sections closes at the is gathered before being joined to it. The seams at the sides spring 
tout and is ornamented at the back with fancy clasps. Contrasting out toward the lower edge, and into the arms’-eyes are sewed little 
foods will usually be chosen for the belt and cuff-facings and for the coat-shaped sleeves. The wrists of he sleeves and the bottom of 
‘anding collar, the ends of which are rounded and fastened with a the dress may be ornamented with frills (of (lace) or embroidery sur- 
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mounted by tucks, and the neck may have a finish to accord. A 
tiny cord run through a casing may draw the neck up to any size 
desired. Embroidered or lace net will often be used for the yoke. 

Inrants’ WraprerR.—A new and improved pattern for this indis- 
pensable garment for baby is just published. It has a prettily shaped 
yoke, to which the lower portions are joined after three plaits turn- 
ing toward the closing in each side of the front and six turning 
toward the center of the back, have been laid; the plaits being 
stitched in tuck fashion for some distance from the top. These 
ee are also feather-stitched along their folds for a few inches. 

eather-stitching likewise 
ornaments the lower edges 
of the yoke, the collar and 
the sleeves. Hooks and 
eyes close the fronts, and 
tiny bows are knotted at 
intervals for a short dis- 
tance from the _ throat. 
The daintiest of cottons, 
Surahs and woolens are 
made up into infants’ 
wrappers. 

Inrants’ FLANNEL Bann. 
—A pattern for infants’ 
bands shows the proper 
dimensions for such ar- 
ticles. The finish consists 
of fancy stitching done 
with silk or linen floss, and 
the material is always flan- 
nel of asoft texture. The 
ends close in front with 
safety-pins, sufficient extra 
length for a broad lap being 
allowed in the pattern. 

Boys’ Samor Burovse- 
Warst.—An _ improved 
blouse pattern for boys is 
just issued. It has the 
traditional __ sailor-collar, 
and its lower edge is turned 
under to form a casing 
for an elastic tape which 
draws it into the waist, 
the extra length falling 
over and concealing the 
arrangement in regular 
sailor fashion. The front 
closes with button-holes 
and buttons, and the 
sleeves are not so closely 
fitted as to prevent the 
wearer from exercising 
his arms in any direction. 
A breast pocket is added 
upon the left side. Braid 
in one, two or three widths . 
may be applied upon the 
top of the pocket, the 
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wrists of the sleeve and : j 
the collar. Flannel, linen, -  § 
serge and cloth-like wool- Ht ¥ 
ens are chosen for such i Zz 
blouses. The pattern is in ih 
ten sizes for boys from ‘? z 
three to twelve years of 
age, 

Boys’ Overratis.—For 
wear while working in the = | = . 
shop or garden, these over- —S 
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Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 250.) 


Fiaure No. 1.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9759 and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
is represented in two views on page 263 of this magazine. 

A pretty union of Kursheedt’s plain and all-over embroidered 
Chambray is here portrayed, and the materials likewise contribute 
to the decoration, ° The round walking-skirt is of the fashion- 
able dimensions, and 
unites three gores and a 
full breadth. . Three deep 
flounces of the plain goods 
trim the skirt, the upper 
flounce being finished to 
form a self-heading; and 
all three are _ bordered 
above their deep hems 
with a broad band of the 
embroidered goods. The 
front-drape is a short, 
much-wrinkled apron, that 
is made of the embroid- 
ered goods and is hand- 
somely “ile ig by plait: 
in its back edges; thé 
plaits raising it higher a 
one side than at the other 
with stylish effect. Thc 
back-drapery is very ful 
and puffy, and is drape 
differently at each side tc 
fall ‘in a careless irregulai 
outline at the bottom. I 
is likewise of the embroid- 
ered goods. | 

The basque has its body 
seams continued plainly tc 
the bottom, without the 
introduction of plaits o 
laps, and is slightly point 
ed at both the back ant 
front. Its fitting is hand 
some, and is made bj 
double bust darts, under 
arm gores, side-back seam 
and a center seam. Thi 
front is faced in ves 
form with the embroider 
ed goods, and a ban 
of the same borders th 
basque back of the facings 
The standing collar is 0 
the embroidered goods 
and deep cuffs are simu 
lated with the embroider 
ed goods at the wrists 0 
the coat sleeves, 

For wash goods, i! 
lawns, nainsoo ging: 
hams, etc., the mode i 
particularly stylish ant 

retty, although it is equal: 

y well adapted to dres 
fabrics of all the standaré 
and new varieties. Oni 
material may be uset 
4 SS throughout or a combin 
—————— ation may be gins 
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alls will be much appreci- Piavax No. 9—Lnie’ Coervie.—This illustrates Pattern Wo. 9740, price with very stylish results 


ated. The pattern 1s cut 
with the high bib front 
which protects the jacket, 
and has suspender straps 
that cross at the back, pass over the shoulders and button upon the 
front. The hip pockets are inserted in straight openings and the 
front pockets in diagonal ones, and all the openings are finished 
with welts. There is a seam at the inside of each leg and also at, 
the center of the front and back, and openings are made in the out- 
sides of the legs at the top, which are closed with button-holes and 
buttons. Stitching strengthens all the edges and holds the hems of 
the legs in place. Jeans, denims, drillings, etc., are selected for 
overalls, The pattern is in eleven sizes for boys from five to fifteen 
years of age. 


ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 
(For Description see Page 262.) 


The skirt may be trimme 
to please the fancy, an 
the basque may be ren: 
dered quite ornamen 
by decoration or it may be simply completed, as preferred. 

The hat is of straw, prettily trimmed with a scarf of silk an‘ 
pretty bird’s-wings, Its brim is smoothly faced with velvet. | 


———————_$_< 
Fieure No. 2.—LADIES'’ TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustration see Page 251.) 


Fiaurr No. 2.—This consistsof a Ladies’ basque and skirt. Th 
basque pattern, which.is No, 9762 (and)costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 1 
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thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
and is shown in plain goods combined with velvet on page 
269 of this Detineator. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9751 and 
costs Is, 3d. or 30 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
snr inches, waist measure, and is differently represented on 
age 27 
j fn the present development of this stylish toilette fine cloth is 
employed. The skirt is fashioned m the round walking style, and is 
encircled near the bottom with eight rows of braid placed their 
width apart. The front-drapery is curved out at the sides and cen- 
ter to fall in deep, hand- 


“+ some points quite low 


- Three rows of braid trim 


Se 


~~ we 


- we 


braid, and three rows of 


. the collar between the re- 
, ters. The sleeves have 


' silk foulards 


- skirt portion that is laid in 
_, two triple box-plaits and 
+ hag its top arranged with 
’- a soft ruche effect. This 


" side-backs and gives the 
oJ 
=." ton-holes close fhe fronts, 


-" which are cut away in 


bs Fae below the closing ; 


:. ! high and gracefully. Pret- 


. 
' arranged above the bust 


. revers are three rows of 
' brid) which pass down 


upon the skirt, and is 
much cross-wrinkled by 
plaits in the side edges and 
at the center. The back- 
drapery is very full and 
descends low upon the 
skirt. Its bouffant drap- 
ing is the result of plaits 
grouped in the front edges 
and loopings at the center. 


the edges of the front and 
back draperies. 

The fitting of the basque 
ig made by double bust 
darts, narrow under-arm 
gores, side-back seams 
andacenter seam; and in 
shape the garment is no- 
ticeably stylish. The back 
extends only a very short 
distance below the waist- . 
line, and to it is joined a 


skirt portion joins the 


hack a deep postilien out- 
line, Buttons and _ but- 


e sides being arched 
ty revers-ornaments are 


back of the closing, and 
are ornamented with braid 
uranged in clover-leaf 
outline, a button being 
placed at the starting of 
the stem of cach ‘eat 
Starting from under each 


the fronts and about the 
lower edges to the joining 
of the back skirt. The 
colar is overlaid with 


braid cross the front below 
deep cuffs that flare widely 


at the back of the wrists 
*mulated with the mate- 
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The hat is of fine straw, and is stylishly trimmed with velvet, a 
fancy pin and plumage. 
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Figure No. 3.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 252.) 


Ficure No. 3.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque and skirt. The 
basque pattern, which is No. 9749 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is portrayed in different materials on page 271 of this 

magazine. The skirt pat- 

tern, which is No. 9750 

and costs ls. 3d. or 30 

cents, is in nine sizes for 

ladies from twenty to thir- 
ty-six inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is shown devel- 
oped in fancy goods and 

velvet on page 272. 

Plain and striped suit- 
ing of a silk-and-wool- 
mixture are very fashion- 
ably combined in. this 
costume, The round skirt 
is very fully overdraped, 
and its drapery is novel 
and strikingly stylish in 
arrangement. A very nar- 
row knife-plaiting of the 
plain goods, turned down 
over its seaming, provides 
the foot trimming. On 
the left side of the gores 
is avery broad panel, that 
descends almost to the top 
of the plaiting and is dart- 
fitted at the belt. A pret- 
ty contrast is developed 
at the right gears & very 
deep and very full, point- 
ed drapery that is draped 
by plaits in its front and 
back edges and is overlap- 
ped by the panel for quite 
a distance at the top, the 
front edge of the panel 
being inserted in the near- 

- est dart in the drapery. 
Into the second dart from 
the front edge of the point- 
ed drapery is gathered one 
end of a full scarf-drapery 
which crosses the panel 
diagonally and has its left 
end plaited and inserted in 
the left side-back seam of 
the skirt. Thescarf-drap- 
ery is of the striped goods, 
as are also the skirt-gores 
and breadth, thus produc- 
ing & pretty contrast with 
the other draperies, which 
are of the plain goods. 
The back-drapery falls 
evenly with the panel and 
is straight across at the 
lower edge. It is very full, 
and its bouffant effect is 
achieved by plaits in its 
front edges and a looping 
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_taland bordered about all Fiavre No. 10.—Lapies’ Wrap.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9741, price to the skirt-breadth at the 


loose edges with three 1s. or 25 cents. center. 


rows of braid. A neat 
taf is worn at the neck. 
While cloths and flan- 
nels are much liked for such toilettes, cotton goods, such as sateens, 
Ringhams, seersuckers, lawns, etc., will be fashionably made up in 
this way, with braids, laces, embroideries or contrasting bands or 
pipings for trimming. Plaitings of any preferred kind and in sin- 
or repeated rows may garniture the skirt, with stylish effect. 
ounces and gathered ruffles are much liked for trimming skirts, 
and are especially nice on wash goods. Velvet may be used for the 
collar, revers and cuff-facings with all kinds of fabrics; and, if desired, 
‘vest may be simulated with velvet, its use with sateens, cotton and 
, pongees, etc., being now considered exceedingly stylish. 


(For Description see Page 262.) To the short sides of the 


basque are joined coat- 

skirts that reach only to 
the first bust darts, the basque shaping a pretty point between 
their front edges. Between the side seams the back falls deep 
and square, and is rendered quite ornamental by an underfolded 
double box-plait at the end of the center seam, coat-phiits at the 
ends of the side-back seams and triangular laps extending backward 
from beneath the coat-plaits. A deep Pompadour, with roundin 
lower corners, is simulated on the front with facings of the siriped 
goods, and a bow of the striped fabric is tacked over the lower right 
corner, A standing collar of the striped goods .gives the fashionable 
high finish at the neck, . Round outs are simulated with the striped 
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goods at the wrists of the coat sleeves, which fit handsomely and 
are gathered to stand fashionably high at the shoulders. With this 
costume any style of lingerie may be worn. 

Developed in soft Surahs and nun’s-vailings, the toilette will be 
exquisite for dressy afternoon and evening wear, embroidered nun’s- 
vailings in cream, white and delicate hues being very fashionable. 
Foulards, cottons and silks, also sateens, pongees, cashmeres, silks, 
satins and novelty dress goods of all kinds, are adapted to the mode; 
and velvet may be used in combination with all of them. A vest 
may be simulated with the combination goods, or a full vest of lace 
net may be worn. Of course, the neck and sleeves may be shaped 
and trimmed as deemed most becoming when a dressy effect is 
desired. Three or more plaitings or ruffles may trim the skirt, and 
lace or embroidery may edge the scarf-drapery and turn flatly from 
the edges of the panel. Sometimes the panel will be elaborated with 
upright or cross rows of braid, or with an intricate embroidery 
design done with braid or embroidery fabrics. Surah, nun’s-vailing, 
mull and tissue skirts may have the pointed drapery or scarf—or bo 
these sections—of lace net, with exquisite results. Plain and em- 
broidered goods also 
combine effectively. 


—_—__—_—_—_ &——___————- 


Fraure No. 4.—LA- 
DIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 
2538.) 


Fietre No. 4.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No, 
9724 and costs ls. 6d. 
or 35 cents, is in thir- 
teen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is pic- 
tured with a pretty 
trimming of braid 
and plaitings on page 
262 of this DeLinga— 
TOR. 

Surah silk of a 
handsome quality is 
the material of which 
the costume is here 
made. About the 
bottom of the round, 
four-gored skirt is a 
knife-plaiting of the_ 
silk, and the draperies 
are full and fall almost 
to the edge of the 
skirt. The front-drap- 
eries lap quite broad- 
ly at the belt and 
separate with quite a 
broad flare midway 
down the skirt; they 
are undraped, and 
fall in stylish panel ° 
fashion at the sides. 

The back-drapery is 
provided by the body, 
which is in deep, 
round basque fashion at the front and sides and like a deep hand- 
some polonaise at the back; the middle three seams terminating 
in extra fulness that amplifies the drapery suitably. The center 
fulness is draped up in butterfly fashion on the outside near the 
waist-line. Deep plaits high up in the side edges drape the back 
in a very bouffant and stylish manner. Between the front-draperies 
the skirt is trimmed with consecutive rows of plaiting, that impart 
quite a dressy effect. The neck is completed with a standing col- 
lar, and the coat sleeves fit handsomely and are simply trimmed with 
a row of buttons at the back of the wrists. 

The richness of the silk is well brought out by the severe finish 
of the costume, which is particularly suitable for ladies with fine 
figures. However, passementeries, ldces, embroideries, chenille and 
feather trimmings, braids, etc., may be used as decorations, with 
elegant results. Combinations are very effective in such costumes, 
and all varieties of seasonable dress goods are adapted to the mode ; 
cashmeres, camel’s-hairs and plain and embroidered woolens of all 
kinds being exceedingly effective. Velvet, velveteen, plain and 
brocaded silks, plain and flowered or figured foulard, etc., are all 
stylish when made up in this way. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


Lapizs’ CostuME. 
(For Description see Page 262.) 


\ 


FicgtrRE No. 5.—LADIES’ BLANKET WRAPPER. 
(For Illustration see Page 254. ) 


Fiaure No. 5.—This illustrates a Ladies’ wrapper. The pattern, 
which is No, 9758 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in ten sizes ‘for 
ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is 
represented in two views on page 265 of this magazine. 

arm and handsome bath and house robes are made of beautiful 
blankets in white, cream or colors with pretty borders, the borders | 
forming the collar, pockets and the edge finish for the sleeves. In this .- 
instance a pale blue blanket was used for the garment, and its Greek- 
key border is in pale pink. The wrapper has loose sack fronts that 
button all the way down and are slightly adjusted by a long dart 
under each arm. The back has a center seam that terminates in dart 
fashion half-way down the skirt, side and shoulder seams completing 
the shaping. The fronts and back and also the coat sleeves are cut 
so that the bordet comes at the lower part, and the effect is very 
pretty. The deep, round collar is cut from the border, and the round 


patch-pockets are of ample size and are cut so that the border comes - 
at the top. <A hand- — 
some girdle of sik . 


cord decorated with 
ball ornaments at the. 
ends is slipped be - 


oods sewed back of 

e side seams and 
tied about the waist, 
its ends falling quite 
low. 

Such wrappers 
have quite a luxur- 
ious air, and for inval- 
id and bath robes are 
exceptionally nice. 
Eider-down and str- 
ped flannels, lambs’- 
wool fabrics, cloth, 
Turkish towellings, 
cashmeres, camel’s- 
hairs and all goods 
devoted to wrappers 
may be so developed, 


py yyy 


trasting bands, etc, 
may be applied. A 
belt of the goods or 4 
girdle of ribbon or 


Wy) 


as preferred. 
—_———__»__—- si 
FiaurE No. 6—LA- 
DIES’ COSTUME. 
(For lustration see Page 
255.) = 


Ficure No. 6— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. ~ 
9723 and costs Is | 
6d. or 35 cents, is in 
thirteen sizes for ls- 
dies from  twenty- 

eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is portrayed in two views, showing a dif- 
ferent association of materials, on page 261 of this Detincaror. | 

The costume is exceedingly handsome and stylish, and is here 
made of a light quality of cloth, silk and Kursheedt’s Standard plaid 
tinsel braid being very attractively introduced. The skirt is fash- 
ioned with three nicely fitted gores that are trimmed at the bottom 
with a narrow side-plaiting of the material headed by a row 
of the braid mentioned, and above this row are placed two other 
rows of similar braid. The front-drapery is deeply reversed at the 
left side, the reversed portion gradually decreasing in depth toward 
the center of the drapery and finally disappearing at the right side of 
the center. The reversed portion is faced with silk, and plaits laid 
upward in the side edges cross-wrinkle the drapery handsomely. 
The back-breadth is very wide and is laid in two triple box-plaits 
from belt to hem, the plaits being stayed underneath to tapes, and 
suggesting the waterfall style of drapery now so fashionable. 

e basque shapes a point at the closing, arches high over the 
hips, and is arranged to fall in four long loops at the back, the loops 
separating a little below the waist-line. Double bust darts, narrow 
under-arm gores, side-back gores-and)a curving center seam fit the 


neath straps of the . 


and on these braids, ~ 
embroideries, con- 


cord may be worn, — 


~ —— 


basque exquisitely, Down each side of the closing is rai fe a 
row of braid, which is continued with stylish effect about the lower 
edge of the front and sides. Turning backward from the closing 
above the bust are fancifully shaped revers that are faced with silk 
and are quite broad, and about the neck is a high standing collar. 
The coat sleeves have deep, round cuffs simulated with silk. 

This costume is exceptionally handsome for pan and embroid- 
ered nuo's-vailing, batiste and cotton goods of all kinds, and also for 
relrets, brocades, foulards, Surahs, serges, Ottomans, cashmeres and 
novelty suitings of all varieties. Combinations are strikingly effective 
and may show two colors or two or more varieties of goods, as pre- 
* ferred. The gores may be as elaborately trimmed as the taste 
. desires, but the back of the skirt will rarely receive any garniture. 


c 
’ 
— 
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Figure No. 7.—LADIES'’ TOILETTE. 
; (For Dlustration see Page 256.) 


7 Fievre No. 7.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque and skirt. The 
_} skirt pgttern, which 
- 1s No. 9765 and coats 
' Is, 3d. or 30 cents, is 
- in nine sizes for la- 
’ dies from twenty to 
+ thirty-six inches, 
. waist measure, and is 
-: illustrated in two 
~ views, showing a dif- 
. ferent variety of ma- 
terial on page 272 
of this publication. 
_. The basque pattern 
-. which is No. 9766 
and costs 1s. or 25 
’ cents, is in thirteen 
_ sizes for ladies from 
‘twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be 
seen mm a different 
combination of mate- 
nals on page 269. 
Fine English serge 
is the material here 
represented, velvet 
neg introduced only 
. for the vest, cuff-fac- 
ings and = the high 
standing collar, which 
is at present the fa- 
_ Yorite completion for 
_-. the neck. The basque 
-.,, pens with a becom- 
» Ing flare from the 
_ Waist-line to the 
shoulders over the 
- ‘est, which is per- 
., tanently attached at 
one side and secured 
with buttons and 
_ button-holes in a fly 


YY 
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row panel, the fan and narrow panel being at the left side. The 
narrow pene extends to the belt and is dart-fitted, and joining its 
front edge above the fan is a full drapery which overhangs the 
broad panel in a point that falls almost to the edge of the skirt 
at the center of the front. The back edge of this drapery is draped 
up quite high by plaits, which cross-wrinkle the deanery hand- 
somely. The left edge of the pointed drapery is trimmed with an 
embroidery design in braid like that on the basque. 

The overhanging drapery may be in contrast with the panels and 
fan, and so may the back-drapery, with very stylish results. Only 
a narrow decoration is needed for the skirt, as the draperies are 
too deep to show an elaborate garniture and are joined so that no 
portion of the gores is exhibited above the foot trimming. All 
materials in vogue, including handsome silks, brocades and velvets, 
also frisé goods of all textures alone or in combination with a con- 
trasting fabric, will result handsomely in a toilette of this style. 
Such a costume affords a charming opportunity for the development 
of the appliqué garnitures at present so fashionable. 

The straw bonnet has its brim covered with velvet decorated with 

a row of large jet 

beads. It is stylishly 

trimmed, and tied on 
_ with wide ribbon. 


—_—_ -- > —_—_— 


FieurRE No. 8.—LA- 
DIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see 

Page 287.) 


Fievre No. 8.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ skirt and basque. 
The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9735 
and costs ls. 3d. or 
30 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is shown 
made ° one material 
throughout on e 
273 of this Diced: 
tor. The basque a 
tern, which its No. 
9734 and costs ls. or 
25 cents, is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is por- 
trayed in two views 
on pie 270. 

lain and flowered 
foulard are here most 
effectively combined 
in the toilette,and vel- 
vet is fashionably in- 
troduced for the col- 
lar and cuff-facings. 
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at the other side. A LaDIEgs’ COSTUME. The round walking- 


deep, round collar 

ws in with the 

sanding collar at the 

back and has its ends prolonged and joined to the fronts as far down 

4a the waist-line, the ends being tapered off prettily. Below the 
Collar ends the fronts meet and close with button-holes and buttons. 
Double bust darts, single under-arm darts, side-back seams and a 
center seam fit the basque handsomely, and the center-backs fall in 
two short, pointed tabs over a plaited skirt that is in one piece and 
8 provided by the side-backs. The longer collar is decorated with 
brad in a simple but fancy embroidery design, and a similar but 
a arrangement of braid decorates the lower part of the basque 
asfar back as the plaited skirt. Round cuff-facings of velvet trim 
the sleeves. 

The skirt has its deep, handsome draperies so arranged that its 
gores may be entirely of inexpensive silk or of any preferred lining 
i and its full breadth may also be of lining goods and deeply 
aced ag far up as necessitated by the back-drapery, which falls 

‘loosely for some depth at the sides and is draped high and puffy by 
plaits clustered a little below the belt and tackings to the breadth 
ttthe center. About the edge of the skirt is a deep side-plaiting of 
the material, and falling well over it on the gores is a drapery that 

_ Combines a deep, plaited fan between a very broad panel and a nar- 


(For Description see Page 268.) skirt is trimmed with 


a deep, self-headed 
: flounce that is laid al- 
ternately in single box-plaits and clusters of fine side-plaits. Upon 
each side is a broad panel, that is turned under widely at its front 
edge and has two forward-turning plaits folded in it just back of the 
edge. The panels are of the plain foulard, and are dart-fitted at the 
hips and left loose from the side-back seams for some distance above 
the lower edge, a row of buttons decorating the loose back edges. 
The back-drapery is likewise of the plain foulard and is very puffy 
in its draping, which is made by deep, downward-turning plaits in 
its front edges and loopings at the center. It descends almost to 
the edge of the skirt and is plaited at the belt. 

The basque is fitted exquisitely by double bust darts, under-arm 
gores, side-back seams and a cegter seam, the center, side and side- 
back seams terminating at the waist-line. The center portions shape 
& point at the center, and sre shorter than the side-backs, which fall 
with tab effect; and under these back sections is arranged a cep 
skirt-portion that is laid in two broad double box-plaits. A hig 
standing collar of velvet is at the neck, and deep, round cuffs are 
simulated with velvet at the wrists of the coat sleeves. Ruffs of 
lisse are worn in the neck and sleeves, and button-holes and buttons 
close the fronts. 
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For all varieties of dress goods the mode is very stylish and 
pretty, and may be made of one material throughout or show a 
combination of two or three fabrics, as preferred. The skirt may 
be trimmed to the belt between the panels, if an elaborate effect be 
desired; and lace, embroidery, feather or chenille trimming, passe- 
menterie, braid, etc., may be added to the basque and panels. For 
two varieties of cotton goods, such as plain and figured sateens, 
plain and embroidered nainsooks, lawns, chambrays, etc., and also 
for silks, woolens and velvets, made up alone or in combinations, the 
toilette 1s exceedingly stylish without being over-elaborate. 


—_ —-—-__~»____—_ 


Figure No. 9.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Ilustration see Page 258.) 


Fioure No. 9.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9740 and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents, ia in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, 
and is shown in a different combination of materials on page 260 of 
the present magazine. 

The costume is very 
elegant and stylish in 
effect, and is here de- 
veloped in a combin- 
ation of velvet and 
handsome cloth. The 
skirt is of the round, 
walking style, and is 
trimmed at the foot 
with a box-plaiting 
of velvet set on to 
form its own heading. 
Upon the front-gore 
is a fan-plaited drap- 
ery that flares toward 
the lower edge, and 
overlapping this drap- 
ery at each side is a 
long, narrow panel of 
velvet. Joining these 
portions at the sides 
are plaited side-drap- 
eries of velvet that 
fall evenly with them 
at the seaming and 
are draped up slightly 
at their back edges 
by two shallow plaits; 
this draping causing 

\ the first three of the 
SLES Fe upright plaits to 
SX Hh} IW3a flare prettily, and the 
Wiis. ye other upright plaits 
to be lost in pretty 
wrinkles. Upon the 
panels are applied 
passementerieé  orna- 
ments in leaf design, 
the first ornament 
being asingle leaf, the 
next below consisting 
of two leaves with 
their stems crossed, 
and the lower two 
showing three leaves 
artistically crossed. 
The result is very handsome. The back-drapery is of velvet, and is 
deep and square and very full and puffy in its draping, which is 
made by clustered plaits in its front edges and loopings at the center. 

The basque is round in front and is deep and square at the back, 
where it shows a broad, underfolded double box-plait at the end of 
ite middle seam, and broad laps of velvet extending backward from 
a coat-plait at each side-back seam and surmounted by a passemen- 
terie leaf. These seams, together with under-arm gores and double 
bust darts, complete the exquisite fitting of the basque; and upon 
the front is applied a narrow vest-facing of velvet. Buttons and 
button-holes close the fronts, and along the back edge of the facing 
above the bust: are placed three passementerie leaves. The coat 
sleeves fit handsomely, and pretty cuffs are simulated with velvet 
and ornamented with a passementerie leaf. A standing collar of vel- 
vet is at the neck, and fine linen cuffs and a linen collar are worn. 

This costume is particularly handsome for cloths, silks, velvets and 
similar rich textures, and may be of one material throughout or show 
an artistic union of two or more materials or colors, as preferred. 
Only a narrow trimming is needed on the skirt, and the panels may 
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(For Description see Page 264.) 


be as rich in material or elaboration as the taste desires. Dress 
goods of all kinds, including plain and embroidered chambrays, nain- 
sooks, mulls, lawns, batistes and woolens, are all handsome for cos- 


tumes of this style. 
———__»_-__—— 


Fieuks No. 10—LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Dlustration see Page 259.) 


Fieure No. 10.—This illustrates a Ladies’ wrap. The pattern, 
which is No, 9747 and costs ls, or 25 cents, is in ten sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and may be 
seen more simply made up on page 266 of this publication. 

In this Instance the wrap is very elaborately developed, the back 
and front being of plain velvet and the sleeves of Spanish lace net 
over crimson Surah. The back is quite short, and its center seam 
terminates below the waist-line at the top of an underfolded triple | 
box-plait. The sleeves are gathered to stand high at the shoulders 
and fall in deep points quite low upon the hips. They are trimmed 
with three deep ruffles of Spanish lace, the upper ruffle being headed 
by a ruche of nar- | 
rower lace. Upon the 
back is an_ elabo- 
rate passementerte-or- 
nament that covers it 
across the neck and ” 
almost between the 
shoulders and tapers 
gracefully toward 
the waist-line, below 
which it falls in two 
large tassel-like orna- 
ments that descend 
quite a distance be- 
low theedge. A sim- 
ilar but smaller or- 
nament is fastened 
beneath the folds of 
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the plait. The front 
has full jabots of lace — 
at the closing, and a 
standing plaited frill 
of lace is arranged 
outside a standing 
collar. 

Wraps of this style N : 
are very often de- N eS 3 
veloped Sn combina- N S S 
tions of two mate- NS S 
rials, lace or beaded N \ S 
nets over colofed Su- . SS 
rahs or silks being SIRS 
much liked for the . SN 
sleeves in conjunc- . 
tion with velvet-bro- 
caded silks, Ottomans, 

Jrisé brocades in silks, 


woolens and velvets, 
and rich textures of 
all kinds in black and 
colors. Of course, one 
material may be used 
throughout, with 
fashionable and hand- 
some results; and it 
may be selected from 
among the novelties 
in wrap and dress textures of all varieties, or from any of the fabrics 
herein mentioned. Fringe of the chenille or passementerie variety, 
feather bands or plaitings of silk or Surah, lace or embroidery may 
be selected as garnitures, with stylish results. The back will seldom 
have an edge garniture, but the sleeves and front may be as fanci- 
fully decorated as desired. 

The bonnet has an elaborately beaded crown, and is richly trim- 
med with lace and handsome ostrich plumage. 


LaDI1Es’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 264.) 


a ->-— 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Diustrations see Page 260.) 


No. 9740.—This costume is represented in a combination of clotn 
and velvet, with a plaiting of the latter and passementerie for trim-— 
ming, at Ladies’ figure No. 9 on page 258 of this publication. 7 

Dress goods of a plain, cashmere-like texture are represented in 
the costume in the presentanstance,,and a_plaiting of the same and 
facings of velvet comprise the-garnitures; the introduction of the 


last-named fabric developing a handsome contrast. The skirt is in the 
fashionable walking shape, and comprises in its formation three gores 
and a back-breadth. The gores are fitted by darts, and the breadth is 
‘gathered. Upon the bottom of the skirt is adjusted a side-plaiting, 
which forms a stylish foot-trimming and is so far overhung by the 
drapery as to ap quite narrow. The drapery upon the front and 
des comprises three sections, one for the front and one for each side; 
thst for the front being sloped off in gore fashion, and those for 
the sides slanted off toward the bottom at their back edges. Each 
section ig quite broadly hemmed at its lower edge, and the front 
section is laid in six plaits turning toward the center, a tape being 
tacked to the plaits underneath half-way down to hold them in posi- 
tion. Each side section has five forward-turning plaits folded in it at 
the top, and after these plaits are arranged the adjoining edge of the 


three sections are sewe 
ssaped ornament of velvet 


ther, the back edge of a long, revers- 
ing included in each seam. All the 


plaits overlap each other quite broadly at their tops and flare toward 
the lower edge, and, while those in the front preserve a fan-shaped 
effect, those at the sides are broken by means of two shallow, upturn- 
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Right Side-Front View. 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 24.) 


ing fee folded diag- 
onally in the back 
edge of each side sec- 


tion. When the drap-* 


ery is applied upon 
the skirt the upper 
and lower edges come 
respectively within a 
short distance of the 
top and bottom of 
the skirt, and the 
back edges are sewed 


‘into the side-back 


skirt seams. The top 
is sewed flatly to pos- 
ition, and the revers 
ornaments turn. for- 
ward upon the front. 
The effect is suggest- 
ive of adraped kilt, 
and is as attractive 
as it is novel. The 
back-drapery is deep 
and falls with asquare 
effect. Its top is gath- 
ered to the proper 
size, and in each side 
two clusters of down- 
ward-turning  plaits 
are folded (there be- 
ing three plaits in 
each cluster), the up- 
per cluster being just 
below the hip and the 
other a short distance 
below it. The top is 
sewed to the same 
belt as the skirt, and 
the placket opening 
is finished at the left 
side; the lengthwise 
edges, except along 
the placket, being iu- 
serted in the side-back 
seams. Tapes, fast- 
ened beneath the lat- 
ter seams and tied to- 


gether, peu the final adjustment to the figure. 


The 


y of the costume is a basque that is the embodiment of 


éegance. It is of medium depth in front and considerably deeper 
a the back. The center seam terminates a little below the waist- 
ine at the top of extra width, which is underfolded to form a double 
tox-plait, arrow extensions, beginning at the same point, are cut 
“a the adjoining edges of the center and side-back portions, and 

ese are arranged in a shallow, coat-like plait turning backward at 
each side. The coat effect is enhanced by the addition of an orna- 
tental lap of velvet, which is included in the seam of the plait and 
tuned backward. A button placed at the top of each coat-plait is 
quite in accordance with the general effect. In addition to the means 
c{ adjustment already mentioned, there are under-arm gores and 


double bust darts, the gores bein 
prettly curved vest facing of v 


of even depth with the fronts. A 
vet is applied upon the front, and 


the dosing is made with button-holes and buttons, the right side 
veing hemmed and the left underfaced. The high standing collar 
8 of velvet, and the beautifally fitted coat sleeyes are completed 


With round cuff-facings of velvet. 
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The outline of the vest is indicated by the bust darts nearest the 
closing and above them by perforations, so that it may be easily 
duplicated. It is customary to make the collar of whatever contrast- 
ing goods is introduced in the costume, and, when one fabric is 
employed throughout, with braid for its decoration, the collar will 
be overlaid with the garniture and the outside material of the 
sleeves will be shortened and slip-stitched over under-cuffs. 

We have pattern No. 9740 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, it will require sixteen yards and a-fourth of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or seven yards and three-fourths forty-eight inches 
wide, each with one yard and a-fourth of velvet twenty inches wide 
for the collar, panels, laps and facings. Price of pattern, ls. 6d. or 


35 cents. 
ae ae -_— <> — ae 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 261.) 


No. 9723.—By referring to Ladies’ figure No. 6 on page 255 of 
this m ine, the 
effect of this costume 
developed in Spring 
cloth, with a plaiting 
of the same, facings 
of silk and plaid tin- 
sel braid for trimming, 
may be observed. 

Although very sim- 
ple in construction, 
the costume is never- 
theless very stylish in 
effect. Dress goods of 
a plain texture are 
represented in the 
present instance, and 
a narrow plaiting of 
the same and facings 
of velvet form the 
trimming. The skirt 
hes the customary 
gores for the front 
and sides, which are 
fitted by darts about 
the hips and have 
a tablier-drapery of 
medium  depth— AVSER 
which is also fitted Sasi 
about the hips by CZ 
darts—arranged upon 
them. In the right 
side of the tablier are 
arranged five upturn- 
ing plaits, while in 
the left side three 
plaits also turning 
upward are folded in 
a cluster; and below 
them the lower edge 
is turned upward in 
revers fashion, the 
depth of the revers 
gradually decreasing 
until it finally disap- 
pears at the right 
side. The back of the 
skirt is very wide, and 
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(For Description see Page 264.) 


is laid in two broad triple box-plaits, its lower edge ae finished 


with a hem, for which allowance is made in the pattern. The plaits 
are held in position by means of tapes sewed to them underneath, 
and their folds overlap the seams joining the back to the side-gores. 
The tapes which hold the plaits in position are graduated in length, 
and their positions are arranged to give all the flare necessary to the 
lower portion; and tapes are also sewed beneath the side-back 
seams and tied together, to prevent the back from spreading too 
broadly and to hold the front and sides with fashionable closeness 
to the figure. About the lower edge of the gores is a tiny box- 
plaited foot-trimming of the dress goods, and surmounting this is a 
broad band of velvet. The reversed portion of the drapery is over- 
faced with velvet, and the back is entirely plain. Both skirt and 
drapery are sewed to the same belt, the placket opening being 
finished at the left side. 

The body of the costume is a stylish basque, with its front sug- 
gesting a point at the end of the closing aa its back draped with a 
looped effect that is very jattractive in contrast: The adjustment is 
accomplished by means of double bust darts, under-arm gores, side- 
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back seams and acenter seam. The latter three seams terminate a 
little below the waist-line, and the center-backs and side-backs are 
lengthened in long, narrow tabs, which are lined with the material, 
folded upward underneath in loops and sewed to position. The 
center-backs are a little longer than the side-backs, and the effect 
is especially attractive and symmetrical. Broad bands of velvet 
border the lower edges of the front and under-arm gores, and above 
the decoration the closing is made with button-holes and buttons, 
the oe side being hemmed and the left underfaced. Flaring 
from the throat upon each side of the front is a revers ornament of 
velvet, which is quite broad at its center but tapers off to a point at 
its lower end. This ornament is turned back over its own seam and 
is sewed in with the high standing collar, which has its outside portion 
of velvet. Medium-wide cuff-facings of velvet finish the finely fitted 
coat sleeves. The bust ornament is included in the pattern, and is 
consequenily easily arranged. It may, however, be omitted if not 
desired. 

Cloth, cashmere, velvet, silk and all kinds of dress goods make up 
stylishly in this way; and braid, lace, passementerie and various other 
decorations may be 
applied with good 
effect, though the 
mode, while permit- 
ting, does not call for 
elaborate garnitures  . 
of any kind. 

We have pattern 
No. 9723 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. Fora lady 
of medium size, it 
will require eleven 
yards and _ three- 
fourths of material 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or five yards 
and a-half forty-eight 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, ls. 6d. or 
35 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 
262.) 


No. 9724.—An- 
other view of this 
costume, showing it 
made of Surah silk, 
with very simple gar- 
nitures, is given at 
Ladies’ figure No. 4 
on page 253 of the 
present DELINEATOR. 

The beauty of the 
costume is brought 
out in the present 
instance by the selec- . 
tion of cloth-finished 
suiting for the con- 
struction, with plait- 
ings of the same and 
braid for trimming; 
the ‘arrangement of 
the garnitures being very attractive. The skirt has the usual adjust- 
ment of the walking shape, and comprises three gores for the front 
and sides and a full breadth for the back. The gores are fitted by 
darts, and the breadth is gathered across the top at each side of the 
placket opening. - Upon the gores is arranged a drapery composed 
of two sections, which overlap each other for some distance from 
the top at the center of the front and then flare quite broadly, 
revealing the front-gore in V shape, their lower edges extending to 
within a short distance of the bottom of the skirt. Darts con- 
form the draperies to the shape of the gores, and the overlapping 
edges, which are quite short, are sewed over the darts that come 
directly over the side-front skirt seams; while the back edges of the 
draperies are sewed into the side-back skirt seams. The front-gore 
between the flaring edges of the drapery is overlaid by finely laid 
knife-plaitings of the material, the lowest one of which is carried 
entirely about the bottom of the skirt. Strips of braid are arranged 
diagonally along the front and lower edges of the shawl-draperies, 
with their outer ends terminating beneath the margin and their 
inner ends forming short loops, the effect being very tasteful. 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see Page 265.) 


The body of the costume has a round basque front, while the back 
is deepened in Princess or polonaise fashion to form a most graceful 
drapery. The basque closes its depth with button-holes and but. 
tons, the right side being hemmed and the left underfaced. In eact 
side are two bust darts and an under-arm dart, and at the back are 
side-back seams and a curving center seam, all three of which ter. 
minate a little below the waist-line. At the end of each side-back 
seam sufficient extra width for a shallow side-plait turning back: 
ward underneath is allowed, while at the end of the center seam : 
much broader extension is cut and draped up on the outside bj 
means of three upturning plaits that are tacked at the center after the 
top has been turned in fora finish. The drapery is sewed through thes 
plaits over the end of the center seam, and the fulness at each side fall: 
in sash-loop fashion. Three downward-turning plaits are folded it 
each front edge, and the drapery is included in the side-back seam 
to a little below these plaits. For the remainder of its depth it fall: 
free, and its lower edge is finished with a blind-sewed hem, fo 
which allowance is made in the pattern. The front-drapery : 
sewed with the gores to the belt, and tapes are sewed beneath the 
side-back seams and 
tied together to regu- 
late the final adjust- 
ment to the figure 
Upon each side of the 
basque are arranged 
crosswise strips oi 
braid, which are grad- 
uated in length t 
produce a vest effect 
their front ends ter 
minating beneath 
closing, and their b 
ends forming loops 
Graduated strips are 
arranged perpendicu: 
larly upon the sleev 
at the wrists, an 
their tops are loop 
to harmonize wi 
their arrangement on 
other portions of the 
costume. The hig 
standing collar is en- 
tirely plain in its fin. 
ish, 

A very stylish cos 
tume of this fashiot 
: made of ‘black silt 

aving a osgrait 
finish, Gpou a 
front between th 
flaring drapery edge 
is applied a V-shapec 
ornament of jet pas 
sementerieé put to 
ether in sections t 
orm the  propei 
shape. Passementert 
is also applied along 
the edges of the front- 
drapery, and the bot 
tom of the skirt is fin- 
ished with a tiny 
foot-plaiting. The 
sleeves are of jettec 
net, and may be re 
placed by silk sleeves whenever desired; and the neck is cut on 
square and trimimed with lace and passementerie, Another exampl 
of the mode is of cashmere and brocaded silk in combination, the 
latter fabric being used for the front-drapery and for the vest aud 
cuff-facings. The skirt trimming is of cashmere arranged as in the 
present instance. | 

We have pattern No. 9724 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twentr- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume for & 
lady of medium size, will require thirteen yards of goods twenty-tw« 
inches wide, or six yards and a-fourth forty-eight inches wide 
Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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LADIES’ . COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 268.) 


No. 9759.—A charming illustration of this costume, showing ! 
combination of ee and all-over embroidered chambray, is given 3! 
Ladies’ figure No, 1.on page 250 ‘of \this issue; the two materia 
being effectively associated in the decoration. | 
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Kursheedt’s Standard plain and all-over embroidered chambray 
are here united, and the combination is not only very attractive in 
itself but is also an exponent of a leading fancy in Summer fashions. 
The finely shaped walking-skirt is of the plain material, and is com- 
posed of three gores and a full back-breadth; the latter being 
gathered across the top, while the gores are fitted by darts. Three 
afr cag argeaity flounces of the plain goods trim the lower portion 
of the skirt, each one anaes overlapping the one below it and the 
upper one being set on to form its own heading. Each flounce is 
endered very effective by being bordered by abroad band of em- 
sroidered chambray. Upon the gores is adjusted a dart-fitted drap- 
ery that is lifted high at the left side by a cluster of five overlapping, 

ward-turning plaits, while at the right side are five shallow plaits, 
it of which, except the lower. two, are separated by narrow 

This difference in the arrangement leaves the right side 
auch lower than the left, and this condition is reversed in the arrange- 
nent of the back-drapery, which is a full, square breadth that is 
githered to the proper size at the top, lifted high at the right side by 
our downward-turning plaits and allowed to hang quite low at the 
yit side, where but 
wo plaits, also turn- 
ng downward, are 
aken. Both sides are 
ewed to a little be- 
ow their respective 
fats into the side- 
ack skirt seams, and 
be side edges of the 
rout-drapery are in- 
luded’ in the same 
cams. The draperies 
re sewed with the 
kirt to the belt, and 
we placket epee 
x both skirt an 
rapery is finished at 
left side. Two 
ickings, made at. 
me distance apart 
rough =the back- 
<4 to the skirt, 
t the bouffant 
ppearance; and 
pes, sewed beneath 
ie side-back seams 
ud tied together, reg- 
late the final adjust- 
lent to the figure. 
The body of the 
wstume is a stylish 
asque, which is very 
ightly pointed at the 
eter of the front 
td back and beauti- 
ily fitted by a curv- 
w center seam, side- 
wk seams, under- 
tm gores and double 
wt darts. The front 
‘faced in vest shape 
ith the embroidered 
aterial, *the lower 
art of the facing be- 
ig included between 
© first bust darts 
ad slightly broad- 
ted over the bust, while toward the throat it is narrowed again. 
he high standing collar is cut from the embroidered goods, aud 
% finely fitted coat sleeves are completed with cuff facings of the 
ime. Back of the vest the lower edge is trimmed with a bias 
mid of the embroidered goods. Button-holes and buttons per- 
xm the closing, the right side being hemmed and the left under- 
wed. 
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Embroidered fabrics of all kinds will be especially fashionable this 
‘aon in combination with plain goods, and this costume illustrates 
te of the most popular modes for their development. Any mate- 
als, may, however, be made up by the pattern, and, if preferred, 
ne variety of goods may be used throughout. Plain and embroid- 
red chambrays may be obtained in all the leading colors, with the 
mbroidery done in both solid and open work. Many other varie- 
es of dress goods show embroidered effects, and others of the cotton 
imily have woven figures which cleverly imitate the embroidered 

Nun’s-vailings, Summer cashmeres and Surahs will, how- 
‘er, be made up in this way as often as cotton goods, and laces, 
tings, etc., will take the places of the Hounces and bands, The 
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LADIES’ BLANKET WRAPPER, 


(For Description see Page 266.) 


265 


sleeves may be shortened and the neck cut out, whenever a more 
dressy effect is required. , 

- We have pattern No, 9759 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, it will require ten yards and a-half of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or six yards and three-fourths thirty-six inches 
wide, or five yards and an-eighth forty-eight inches wide. Of plain 
and all-over embroidered goods, without the trimming, it needs six 
yards of plain twenty-seven inches wide and two yards and five- 
eighths of all-over embroidered in the same width. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s, 6d. or 35 cents. : 


i —— 


LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 264.) 


No. 9726.—One of the most stylish polonaises issued this season 
is here represented as made of Kursheedt’s Standard all-over 
embroidered cashmere, with buttons for the only garniture; the 
beauty of the goods being thus well brought out. The body of tlie 
front is cut off to 
about basque depth 
below the waist-line 
and is closed diagon- 
ally, with the mght 
side overlapping the 
left quite broadly at 
the top, the width of 
the overlap decreas- 
ing toward the lower 
edge. There are two 
bust darts in each 
side, and at each side 
adjoining the front 
and of even depth 
with it is an under- 
arm gore. After tlie 
closing edges are lap- 
ped to the proper 
width the front-draj)- 
ery, which is suggest- 
ive of the “ house- 
maid’s apron,” is 
sewed to the lower 
edge. Instead of fall- 
ing plainly as_ this 
style does, however, 
the drapery in the 
present instance has 
three upturning folds 
laid in each side near 
the top, and the up- 
per fold covers the 
joining seam. A curv- 
ing center seam and 
shapely  side-back 
seams give the back 
its handsome propor- 
tions, and all three of 
them terminate a lit- 
tle below the waist- 
line at the top of ex- 
tra widths, which are 
underfolded to form 
two double box-plaits 
upon the outside. 
Two pair of overlap- 
ping, upward-turning plaits are folded in each side of the back, the 
upper pair being only a little below the waist-line and the lower 
ones a little lower down. The front edges of the back are sewed to 
the adjoining edges of the front to a little below the lowest plait in 
the latter; and both front and back draperies fall with a deep, square 
effect that is very stylish, the absence of decoration rendering the 
outlines especially marked. The bouffant effect of the back is per- 
fected by means of two loose loops or plaits, which are tacked at 
the, center to fall inward; the upper one coming just between the 
double box-plaits, while the lower is but a little below. Tapes. 
sewed beneath the side seams and tied together, regulate the final 
adjustment of both front and back draperies. The sleeves have tiv 
close adjustment which renders the coat shape so distingué, and three 
buttons, placed in a line upon the upper side of each just in front 
of the outside seam, add sufficient ornamentation to accord wit): 
the present fancy. The collar is in the standing shape and is of 
medium depth. 

Sometimes the body and lack-drapery,y will be-of plain goods 
when the front-drapery is'Of 49nbroideretinaterial,~ Plain material 
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may, however, be used throughout, with the most pleasing results. 
A polonaise of pale pink chambray made up in this way has pressed 
Italian lace laid flatly beneath the edges of the front, turned over 
and caught through its scollops to the outside. The neck has a full 
frill of lace sewed inside the collar, the lace being carried in a jabot 
along the edges of the overlapping side of the front, and the 
sleeves are slightly shortened and trimmed with frills of lace. 
Another polonaise, which forms the over-dress to a mourning cos- 
tume, is of Henrietta 
cloth, and the lower 
and side edges of the 
front-drapery are bor- 
dered with bands of 
crape, that are tapered 
off narrowly toward 
the ends of the side 
seams. The collar is 
also of crape, and a 
facing of crape is ap- 
a upon the over- 
apping side of the 
front, which forms a 
straight line from the 
throat to the end of 
the closing. 

We have pattern 
No. 9726 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. In making 
the garment for a lady 
of medium size, eight 
yards and five-eighths 
of material twenty- 
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in their adjustment, and their upper sides are cut so that the borde 
of the blanket imparts a demi-cuff effect. Buttons and button. 
holes close the front. Short, pointed straps of the material ar 
sewed back of the side seams, and beneath them is slipped a coré 
with tasselled ends, which girdles the wrapper to the figure. 


Flannel, delaine, 
may be made up in 
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ingham, cashmere or any material preferred 


is way, and when any material other than the 
blanket is employed, hems may be allowed or underfacings applie 
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LADIES’ WRaP. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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upon the closing 
edges. Jersey flan 
nel in plain colors ¢ 
in stripes of contrast 
ing color is sometime 
preferred to blanke 
flannel on account o 


the use of blankets i: 
however, quite stron 
just at present. 


of material twent 
seven inches wide,: 
four yards and thre 
fourths  thirty-# 
inches wide, or thn 
yards and an-eigh 


forty-eight inches wide. As represented, it will require a blank 


two inches wide, or five yards and five-eighths thirty-six inches 
of twelve-quarter size. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 


wide, will be required. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, 
then four yards and a-fourth will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. 


or 30 cents. 
—$—$__<@—_—_____ 
LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 265.) No. 9747.—The superb effect of this wrap is well brought out 


Ladies’ figure No. 10 on page 259 of this Detingator, where it - 


No. 9758.—Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 254 of the current maga- 
developed in velvet and Spanish lace net over colored Surah, with la | 


zine, shows this wrapper made of a pale blue blanket having a 
. Greek-key border in 
pale pink, and a 
girdle of pale pink 
silk cord decorated 
at the ends with ball 
ornaments. 

For invalids and 
for general wear in 
the dressing-room, 
wrappers of this style 
are among the most 
comfortable and con- 
venient of garments. 
Fancy blankets are 
usually preferred for 
the construction, and 
the label on the pat- 
tern gives instructions 
for cutting so that 
the design along the 
selvedge will form 
x trimming for the 
lower edge. There is 
an under-arm dart in 
each side of the front, 
and at the center of 
the back is a seam 
that extends from 
the neck far enough 
below the waist-line 
to give the wrapper 
a slight but becoming 
inclination to the figure, and terminates in dart style; and below the 
seam the back is cut ona fold of the goods, The side seams are 
sprung out toward the lower edge to contribute the necessary width 
without the introduction of plaits, gathers, etc. Upon each side of 
the front rests a pocket, that is straight across the top and rounding 
at. its lower edges. A flat, round collar is about the neck, and over 
its seam is felled a bias strip of silk or cotton. The collar and pockets 
are cut from the border of the blanket. The coat sleeves are easy 


Front View. 


LADIES’ WRAP. 


(For Description see Page 267.) 


and passementerie or- 
naments for trim- 
ming. 

A rich and fashion- 
able contrast is pro- 
duced by the asso- 
ciation of plain and 
brocaded Ottoman 
silk, which is repre- 
sented in the present 
instance; andthe se- 
lection of fluffy che- 
nille fringe for trim- 
ming adds to the 
beauty of the effect. 
The fronts are closed 
their depth with 
hooks and eyes, the 
right side being hem- 
med and the left un- 
derfaced; and their 
lower edges are given 
a slightly upward in- 
clination toward the 
under-arm seams, 
where they are joined 
below the sleeves to 
the back. The latter 
portion extends but 
a little below the 
waist-line and has a 
curving center seam 


(For Description see Page 267.) 


that terminates some distance from the lower edge, extra wid 
allowed below being underfolded in a triple box-plait that spr 


out over the fournure with very stylish effect. 
only portions cut from the brocaded goods. 


The sleeves are ¢ | 
They are in the fas 


ionable dolman shape and stand in graceful curves over the 


of the arms. 


Each is composed of two sections, the upper ° 


being pointed at the center’of its lower edge and. falling aw. 
from the hand)wwithoa {superb( ¢dflect;’ while the smaller or und 
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part is invisible when the sleeve is adjusted upon the arm, but serves 
to hold it in the graceful pose illustrated. The adjoining edges of 
the two parts are united in a short seam along the inside of the arm, 
_, and below the arm’s-eye both are included in the under-arm seam. 
The high curved effect mentioned is rendered permanent by a scanty 
row of gathering made across the top before the sleeve is sewed to 
the wrap proper, and adds much to the stylish air of the garment. 
There is a standing collar about the neck, and inside it is sewed 
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(For Description see Page 268.) 


I often be made 
Jet or steel net over 
satin lining, when 
remainder is of 
in or brocaded 
Plain and fig- 
wool goods will 
en be associated in 
3 thatare intend- 
to accompany spe- 
costumes. ne 


ot goods is also 
ionable. ; 
We have pattern 
0.9747 in ten sizes 
ladies from twen- 
Y+ight to forty-six 
Les, bust. measure. 
make the garment 
alady of medium 
requires four 
and a-fourth 
material twenty- 
9 inches wide, or 
yard and seven- 
ths forty-eight 
Wide, or one 
and three-fourths 
BY four inches wide. 
represented, it re- 
és two yards and 
e-eighths of plain 
8 and two yards 


ls. or 25 cents, 


No, 9762.—A_ very 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 266.) 


: decided contrast is developed in this wrap b 
“| selection of dark brocaded silk for the outside and cardinal Sur 


- 
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arow of fringe, which 
falls over and conceals 
it. The decoration is 
carried: down each 
side of the front, and 
is applied about the 
lower edges and to 
the sleeves, but in the 
present instance is 
not added to the bot- 
tom of the garment. 

The omission of 
the fringe from the 
lower edge of the 
wrap does not imply 
that this portion does 


not permit of decora- - 


tion, but merely sug- 
gests that its addition 
1s optional with the 
wearer, Full fluffy 
garnitures upon this 
portion are apt to de- 
tract from the appar- 
ent height of ladies of 
stout figure, and are 
consequently omit- 
ted. Passementeries, 
galloons, braids and 
other flat garnitures 
are, however, in good 


te. A wrap of this style is a practical as well as fashionable addi- 
n toa lady’s wardrobe, as it may be worn with any toilette and 
eloped in any material or combination of materials. The sleeves 
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LADIES’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 268.) 
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for the lining, the latter being attractively revealed by the peculiar 
process of construction. The fronts close their depth invisibly, the 
right side being hemmed and the left underfaced; and in each side 
are taken a bust dart and an under-arm dart, which give the gar- 
ment an especially becoming inclination to the figure. The lower 
edge is deepest at the end of the closing, and the outline is gradually 
raised over the hips. The back extends but a little below the 
waist-line and is quite narrow, It has a curving center seam that 
extends to the lower 
edge, and below the 
large, dolman-like 
arms’-eyes the back 
and front are joined 
in seams which spring 
out slightly toward 
the bottom of the 
wrap. ach sleeve 
is formed of a single 
section of material, 
which is folded up un- 
derneath the arm in 
mandarin fashion; and 
in the underfolded 
portion two darts 
extending some dis- 
tance from the edge 
are taken up. The 
sleeve overlaps the 
front nearly to the 
closing at the top, and 
its adjustment over 
the shoulder is ac- 
complished by means 


of a dart. Back of ew: 
this dart the edge is Lapis’ WRaP. 
included in the shoul- 


der seam, and below (For Description see Page 268.) 


the latter the back 
edge of the sleeve 
joins the back. Above the fold at the lower part of the sleeve the 
back edges are drawh up slightly by a short shirring, and below the 
arm's-eye both these edges are included in the side seam. The top 
of the underfolded 
portion is sewed to 
the arm’s-eye edge of 
the front, and the en- 
tire arrangement is 
exceedingly dressy 
and becoming in ef- 
fect; the sleeve show- 
ing the contrasting 
‘lining with every 
movement of the 
wearer, There is a 
standing collar about 
the neck, and outside 
it are arranged a 
standing and a falling 
frill of lace. Lace is 
carried in a full jabot 
down each side of 
the front and in a 
ruffle about the bot- 
tom of the wrap. 
This mode will be 
a favorite for wraps 
that are intended as 
completions to special 
suits, but its popular- 
ity as a fashion for 
wraps that are to be 
worn independently 
with any toilette will 
not be lessened by 
this fact. A wrap of 
stone-gray cashmere- 
like suiting has a lin- 


| brocaded material, each twenty-two inches wide. Price of pat- ing of Surah of the same shade, and the back is overlaid with a cut- 


steel ornament which tapers off toward the waist-line. Gray lace 
having steel drop-ornaments fastened through it is arranged as ia the 
present instance. A wrap of black Rhadames and Escurial net has 
the sleeves overlaid with the net, and the garnitures are Escurial 
lace and jet drop-ornaments. 

We have pattern No. 9762 in tew sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust aieasure.\ To inake.the garment Lor 
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a lady of medium size, will require four yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or one yard and seven-eighths forty-eight inches wide, 
or one yard and three-fourths fifty-four inches wide, each with four 
yards and an-eighth of silk twenty inches wide to line. Price of 
pattern, ls, or 25 cents. 


ee 


LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 267.) 


No. 9756.—This wrap is simple but very stylish in construction. 
‘The material represented in the present instance is brocaded velvet, 
and the garniture comprises passementerie and lace. The back has a 
curving seam through the center, and each half is widened and 
properly shaped to form the corresponding sleeve, which is folded 
up in mandarin style about the hand and has its inner edges joined 
in a curving seam along | 
the inside of the arm. 
The upper portion of the 
sleeve is curved and gath- 
ered to stand high over 
the top of the arm, and 
the seam joining it to the 
front is continued in dart 
fashion for some distance 
back of the shoulder seam. 
The fronts close invisibly 
with button-holes and 
buttons, the right side 
being hemmed and the 
left underfaced; and be- 
low the closing the lower 
edge is slightly pointed, 
the depth being gradually 
decreased toward the side 
seams, which are very 
short. The back is curved 
aa toward the end 
of the center seam, and 9°67 
the entire lower edge is Front View. 
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ion with quite a broad flare, and upon the overlapping side a row of 
buttons is added to perfect the double-breasted effect. There isa 
single bust dart in each side, and adjoining the front at each side i: 
an under-arm gore that extends but a little below the waist-line 
The side-backs are cut off at even depth with the under-arm gores, 
and the front is broadened so as to extend across them and render 
the depth uniform with the back. The latter portion has a curving 


.center seam that terminates a little below the waist-line, narrow 


coat-laps being cut upon the edges below it and peer from the left 
side over the right in the accepted fashion. The sewing of the 
extended portion of the front to the shorter body-portions at each 
side is concealed by a broad pocket-lap of velvet, which is sewed: 
little above it and turned down over its own seam. The sleeves ar 
of the close coat shape, and are completed at the wrist with a roux 
cuff-facing of velvet. A shawl collar is sewed to the neck, and th 
; fronts are rolled with i 
to the top of the closing 
the collar and the reverse: 
portion being faced wit! 
velvet. 

Light-weight cloths i 
mode, tan and faw 
shades, with velvet 0 

_ satin of a dark tone fo 
the ornamental accessor 
ies, will be much favore 
for coats of this style; an 
so will dress goods—espe 
cially those of the poplit 
and grosgrain order. Coa’ 
of the latter class of goo 
will, of course, be mad 
up in most instances | 
match especial costume 

We have pattern \ 
9731 in thirteen sizes {: 
ladies from twenty-eig 
to forty-six inches, be 
measure. To make 1! 


Yea his 


bordered with a full jabot Lapres’ Coat. ; garment for a lady « 


of lace. The sleeves are 
finished in the same way, 
and lace similarly disposed 
conceals the little standing 
collar. A row of passe- 
menterie crosses each 
shoulder seam and passes 
down each side of the 
front and back, gradually 
approaching the closing 
edges and the center seam 
as it nears the lower edge. 
The effect of this decora- 
tion is very attractive and - 
is especially improving to 
a short or stout figure. 
Any material in vogue 
for wraps makes up styl- 
ishly in this way, and 
fringe, feather bands, 
braids, etc., constitute suit- 
able garnitures. Such a 
wrap may be made of ma- OWE 
terial to match that of any 9768 
special costume or be in 


medium size, requires ii 


4For Description see this Page.) yards and a-fourth of m 


terial twenty-two inch 
wide, or two yards w 
three-eighths forty-cig! 
inches wide.’ If goods f 
ty-four inches wide > 
chosen, then two yar 
and an-eighth will be # 
ficient. Price of patte: 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


———_—__— ->— —__ — 


LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Illustrations see this Pas 


No. 9767.—Coats 
this style are especial 
fashionable as completio 
to special suits and as | 
dependent garments 
wear with any dress 1 
material pictured in | 
present instance is cle 
and the finishings incl 


] V9 5 
harmonious contrast. Lront Ve ™ Caprese’ Coat facings of the same. b 
We have pattern No. | : tons and simulated b 
9756 in ten sizes for ladies , (€or Description see Page 269.) ton-holes of braid. 1 


from twenty-eight to for- 

ty-six inches, bust measure. In making the garment for a lady 
of medium size, three yards and three-eighths of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or one yard and a-half either forty-eight or fifty- 
four inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents. 


pce eth Pag eat 
LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 267.) 


No. 9731.—A coat of this description may be worn as completion 
to a street costume or be of entirely different fabric, as preferred. 
Fancy cloth was employed for the garment in this instance, and 
facings of velvet and bone buttons constitute the finishings. The 
fronts are cut out slightly at the neck and are lapped and closed in 
double-breasted fashion from their tops to a little below the waist- 
line, Below the closing each sidc 's cut away in “ marquise” fash- 


fronts properdo not m«¢ 
but fall over shorter vest-fronts which close their depth with butt 
holes and buttons, the right side being hemmed and the left und 
faced. The vest is pointed at the end of the closing, and its |: 
edges are included in the seams of single bust darts taken in the fro 
proper as far as the dart seams extend, and above them are sev 
flatly to the outer portions. There is also an under-arm dart in «: 
side of the front, and the introduction of the latter permits of pla: 
the side seam quite far backward and fitting the back with on! 
curving center seam in the French fashion. The center seam ter 
nates a little below the waist-line, and below its termination 
allowed narrow extensions; that on the left back being turmed un 
for a hem, beneath which the other extension is lapped and tach 
Upon each side of the front is sewed a fancy poekerlap. whic 
deepened in a gracefully curved outline toward its center at « 
side. The lap is. turned down over its owm seam and is ornameu 
with three simulated button-holes of braid, the points of which 


nearest the top, while the lower ends terminate under buttons. The 
finely shaped coat sleeves are each encircled at the wrist with a round 
cuff-facing of the goods, upon the upper side of which two buttons 
and simulated button-holes are placed. A high standing collar is 
sewed to the neck of the coat proper, and inside it is sewed a 
narrow collay of the same shape, the ends of which meet at the 
throat. The decoration of the coat is completed by the arrangement 
of a row of buttons and simulated button-holes down each over~ 
iapping front edge. * 

The buttons used as ornaments are larger than those which close 
the garment, but the same size may be used for both purposes if 
more convenient or desirable. Any garnitures preferred to those 
illustrated may be applied, or the coat may be completed with the 
most tailor-like severity of plainness) When made up as part of a 
exstume, the vest will often be of contrasting goods, and will some- 
times be of very elaborate 
fabric or rendered so by 
the application of braid, 
pmbroidery, etc. Gilt braid 
will be applied upon all 
dark fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 
9767 in thirteen sizes for 
bdies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. In making the 
garment for a lady of me- 
drum size, four yards and 
three-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, 
oa one yard and seven- 
tighths forty-eight inches 
wide, will be required. 
{{ goods fifty-four inches 
side be chosen, then one 
tard and three-fourths 
will suffice. Price of pat- 
ern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ COAT. 
For Iastrations see Page 268.) 


No. 9768.—The stylish 
mtlines of this coat are 
fhanced by the simpli- 
ity of the construction, 
iad, while the mode per- 
nits of the addition of 
my fashionable garni- 
ure, it also develops with 
rocd effect when the fin- 
sh is quite plain. The 
saterial represented is 
doth of a seasonable tex- 
ure, and the decoration 
wnosists of braid. The 
dosing edges are curved 
b assist Im the adjust- 
nent, which is perfected 
by the introduction of 
ingle bust and under-arm 
larts, side-back seams and | 
i center seam; and the 
dcsing edges are under- 
ced to prepare them for 
he button-holes and but- 
orcs. The center and 
ide-back seams are ter- 
ninated a little below the waist-line, and at their extremities is 
Wlowed extra width, which is underfolded to form two moderately 
wide box-plaits that spring out stylishly over the tournure, Triangu- 
ar ornaments worked at the ends of the seams give a tailor-like 
‘legance of finish, and two rows of braid, applied so that the upper 
iightly overlaps the lower, trim the bottom of the coat stylishly. 

upper row terminates a little back of the closing, and the lower 
tow is turned at its end and carried up each side of the front to the 
neck, The high standing collar is overlaid with braid, and the finely 
Gtted sleeves have a row of braid at the wrists, the braid being car- 
fed up the upper side for a short distance in front of the outside 
leam and terminated in a point. 

The braid selected for the ornamentation of this coat is about an 
inch and a-half wide, and this width will be found the most con- 
venient in developing the effect illustrated. Any other width pre- 
ferred may, however, be chosen, and the arrangement may be 
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LabDIgs’ BASQueE. 


LADIES’ Basque. 
(For Description see Page 270.) 


eighths of a f beke re) 


269 


varied to suit the fancy. Braids showing an interweaving of tinsel 
in their composition are very effective and fashionable upon both suit 
goods and coatings. 

We have pattern No. 9768 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust.measure. To make the garment 


_for a lady of medium size, will require four yards and a-half of 


material twenty-two inches wide, or two yards and an-eighth forty- 
eight inches wide. If goods fifty-four inches wide be chosen, then 
one yard and five-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 


30 cents. 
———_—<@—--_ 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9766.—This handsome dress-body receives another illustration 
at Ladies’ figure No. 7 on 
page 256 of this magazine, 
where it is represented in 
English serge and velvet, 
with braid for trimming. 

The basque is very at- 
tractive without being at 
all elaborate, and it is as 
well adapted to the sim- 
plest as to the richest of 
materials. The fronts open 
from the shoulders to 
the waist-line over a plas- 
tron-shaped vest, which 
is sewed permanently to 
the left side and has its 
closiug made with hooks 
and loops at the right side. 
The vest tapers eff to a 
point at its lower extrem- 
ity, and below it the fronts 
close with button-holes 
and buttons, the right side 
being hemmed and the 
left underfaced. In each 
side of the front are two 
bust darts and an under- 
arm dart, and at the back 
ar? side-back seams and a 
curving center seam. The 
latter three seams termin- 
ate a little below the 
waist-line, and the center- 
backs fall in two little 
pointed tabs over a skirt 
portion, which is formed 
of extra width cut between 
the side-backs and laid in 
plaits turning toward the 
center. The effect of this 
arrangement is especially 
tasteful and stylish. Cam- 
el’s-hair of a seasonable 
quality is the material 
pictured in this instance, 
and a handsome contrast 
is effected by the selection 
of velvet as a decorative 
accessory. The latter fab- 
ric forms the deep, round 
collar, which is sewed to 
the neck at the back and 
carried in long, tapering 
lapels down the overlap- 
ping edge of the fronts to the bottom of the vest. It is also used for 
the high standing collar, the ends of which meet above the closing 
of the vest at the right side, and for the plain, round cuff-facings 
which ornament the wrists of the beautifully fitted coat sleeves. 

Any material admired may be chosen for the contrasting portions 
of such a basque as this, or one material may be used throughout, 
and braid, velvet ribbon.or any decoration in keeping with the 
fabric may be used. A stylish basque of mushroom cloth has the 
contrasting portion of seal-brown Surah. Another, of black Rha- 
dames, has the vest overlaid with jetted passementerie. 

We have pattern No. 9766 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it will require four Phan and three-eighths of material and seven- 

contrasting goods twenty-two inches wide, or 
one yard and three-fourthsof)the one and three-fourths of a yard of 
the other forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES' BASQUE. 
(For [lustrations see Page 269.) 


No. 9752.—A uniform material is used throughout for the con- 
struction of this basque in its illustration at Ladies’ figure No. 2 on 
page 251 of this De.ineator, braid and buttons forming the garni- 
tures. 

Basques of this style are fashionably associated with skirts cut by 
pattern No. 9751, which is shown in two views on page 274 and 
costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
Kither mode may, how- 
ever, be associated with 
any other complementary 
fashion, with as good re- 
sults. Plain dress goods 
are illustrated in the pres- 
ent instance, and velvet 
is very effectively added as 

.a decoration. The fronts 
are closed with button- 
holes and buttons, the 
right side being hemmed 
and the left underfaced ; 
and below the closing each 
side is cut away slightly 
_ with a diagonal effect that 
is very attractive. There 
are two bust darts and an 
under-arm dart in each 
side, which, with side-back 
seams and a curving cen- 
ter seam, perfect the ad- 
justment of the garment 
The center-back sections 
are cut off a little below 
the waist-line, and upon . 
their lower edges is set a 
separate skirt-portion, which is turned in quite deeply at the top for 
a finish and laid in two triple box-plaits, It is placed upon the 
center-backs, with its turned-in edge extending above their lower 
edges, and falls at even depth with the side-backs to which it is 
joined, the top of each plait being caught down and tacked in shell 
shape. The lower edge of the basque at each side is curved upward 
from a little in front of the side-back seam toward the hip and 
deepened again toward the front, and this contour presents a very 
stylish contrast to the square effect of the back. A vest facing of 
velvet, which broadens slightly from the throat toward the bust and 
is included between the first bust darts at its lower portion, is ap- 
plied upon the front; and turning from its edges above the darts are 
revers ornaments of velvet, the shape of which is given in the pattern. 
' A high standing col- 
lar is about the neck, 
and demi-cuff facings 
of velvet are applied 
to the wrists of the 
finely fitted coat 
sleeves, each cuff fac- 
ing being ornamented 
with three buttons 
placed upon the up- 
per side at the deep- 
est | dales 
ny contrasting 
material admired 
may, of course, be 
chosen for the revers 
ornaments and the 
facings, and the back 
skirt may, if desired 
be underfaced instead 
of being turned in at 
the top. Sometimes 
the vest facing is 
omitted and the neck 
cut out square be- 
tween the revers or- 
naments, The sleeves may be shortened or, when a very dressy 
effect is desired, they may be made of lace or jetted net. Ro obtain 
a perfectly smooth fit for sleeves of silk or wool goods, the lining 
should be of a soft and pliable texture. 

We have pattern No. 9752 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the garment 
for a lady of medium size, three yards and a-fourth of goods twen- 
ty-two inches wide, or one yard and five-eighths forty-eight inches 
wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


Front View. 
Lapres’ PormnreD BASQve.’ 
(For Description see this Page.) 


LaDIEs’ BASQueE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ POINTED BASQUE. 
(For Tlustrations seé this Page.) 


No. 9729.—Basques of this description are among’the favorite 
styles for evening wear, and are adapted to both thick and thin 
textures. Brocaded velvet was employed for the gatment in the 
present instance, and the garnitures consist of ruchings of the plain 
goods. The basque, as indicated in the title, is deeply pointed at 
the center of the front and back, and is curved high over the hip, 

iving the effect of a 

panish bodice. The ad- 
justment is performed hy 
means of double bust darts, 
under-arm gores, side-back 
seams and a curving cen- 
ter seam; and the closing 
is made in front with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, the 
right side being hemmel 
and the left underfaced.. 
The neck is cut high and 
is finished with a standing: 
collar, and a triple bos- 
plaited ruching passes out- 
side the collar at the back 
and outlines a deep Pomn- 
padour on the front. The 
ee to the sleeve is 

ong enough to extend w 
the wrist, but in this in- 
stance the length is de 
creased considerably asd 
the finish is a ruching sin- 
ilar to that about the neck. 

In finishing a basque of 
this style, it is desirable te 
bone all except the side 
back seams, and also to place a bone beneath the underlapping clos- 
ing edge. The closing may be made with a cord laced through 
eyelets, if preferred; and the neck may be cut out in the outline 
indicated by the trimming, perforations being made in the patter 
to serve as a guide. An underfacing or a single, double or tripk 
piping may finish the lower edge; and the sleeves may be made d 
Spanish, Italian, oriental or Fedora net when a very dressy garmen! 
is required. The latter two varieties will be among those to receiv 
the largest share of favor during the Summer to come. 

We have pattern No. 9729 in thirteen sizes for ladies froa 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady o 
medium size, it will need two yards and seven-eighths of good 
twenty-two inches wide, or one yard and three-eighths forty-cigh 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 
cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Tilnstrations see this 
Page.) 


No. 9734.—The 
effect of this basque 
in combination with 
a walking skirt is 
portrayed at Ladies’ 
figure No. 8 or page 
257 of this magazine. 

The construction of 
the basque is simple 
and attractive, the 
arrangement of the 
back being in itself a 


very novel feature. Back View. 
Plain suit goods are LAvres’ BASQUE. - 
represented in the (For Description see this ) 


present instance, and 
the beauty of the 
outline is emphasized by the plainness of the finish. The fittin 
is accomplished by means of two bust darts in each side of th 
front, under-arm gores, side-back seams and a curving center seam 
and the front is closed with button-holea and buttons, the right si¢ 
being hemmed and the left underfaced. The center, side and sik 
back seams are terminated a little below the waist-line, and tl 
center-backs and side-backs have the effect of short tabs that 1 
pointed in saw-teeth fashion_and fall over an added skirt-porti 
which is laid in two double box-plaits and partakes of a post 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 1888. 


fect, its top being sewed invisibly underneath the basque just 
sbove the terminations of the seams. There is a high standing 
solar about the neck, and the plain coat sleeves are fitted to the 
~yms with the utmost ease and elegance. 
Such basques as this will often have the collar and plaited skirt- 
—prtion cut from velvet, silk or other contrasting goods, and the 
— Yeves will be faced in cuff fashion to correspond. A vest facing 
nay be applied upon the front, or the neck may be cut out and the 
jeves shortened when a very dressy effect is desired. Lace sleeves 
are much in favor for 
full dress. Basques 


will be much admired 
in association with 
skirts cut by pattern 


showr in two views 
on page 273 of this 
magazine and costs 
Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 
Kither mode may, 
however, be just as 
appropriately united 
with any other com- 
plementary style. 

We have pattern 
No. 9734 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. In making 
the garment for a lady 
of medium size, three 
yards and an-eighth 
of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or 
one yard and a-half 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


Front View. 
LavIEs’ Basque. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


_ wty-eight inches wide, will be needed. 
- mals, 
——$_$_—$_.--—___— 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Mustrations see this Page.) 


_ No, 9749.—This basque forms a portion of the handsome toilette 
. pwn at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 252 of this Dexvgator, where 
fen striped silk-and-wool suiting are used in the construction. 
e style of the basque adapts it to the association of two con- 
ht g goods, and in this instance 
Wy dress goods are united with vel- 
_ en. The fronts close their depth 
wh button-holes and buttons, the 

t side being hemmed and the left 
et-faced; and below the closing 
lower edge is slightly pointed. 
each side are two bust darts, and 
@ng the fronts are under-arm gores 
t are of even depth with them. 
back is considerably deeper than 

R parts already described, and is 
j Ked by side-back seams and a curv- 
§ center seam, all three of which 
Tmnate a little below the waist- 
fe. Extra width is allowed below 
of these seams; that at the end 
the center seam being arranged to 
adouble box-plait underneath, 
lle that at each side-back seam is 
terfolded in a forward-turning 
t Beneath the upper fold of each 
plait is sewed a revers ornament 
velveteen, which turns backward 
Wd adds to the stylish effect. The 
nee in length between the back 
the remainder of the basque is 

- Muslly decreased by the addition of 
hallow, ornamental skirt-portion, 
chis sewed to the under-arm gore and adjoining side of the front 
Nar a3 the dart nearest the closing. This skirt portion is sewed at 
Bback edge to the corresponding edge of the back and is deepened 
milly toward its front end. Owing to the addition of these orna- 
ental portions the center-front assumes a vest effect, which may, if 
fired, be enhanced by the application of a facing of the contrast- 
t The sleeves are in coat shape and are fitted closely about 
ower part of the arms, enough fulness being allowed across the 
Wever, to give a prettily curved effect. A plain, round cuff- 


View of Upper Side. 


cut by this pattern - 


No. 9735, which is . 


LADIES’ SLEEVE, GATHERED AT THE ELBOW. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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facing of velveteen finishes each wrist, and the high standing collar 
is also of velveteen. , 

A basque of black grosgrain is made of one material throughout, 
and the ornamental skirt-portions and the revers ornaments are over- 
laid with jetted lace. The sleeves are trimmed with lace turning in 
cuff fashion from the wrists, and the neck is ornamented with a frill 
of lace sewed inside the collar and turned over. A basque that is 
intended to form part of a mourning toilette has the portions here 
represented in velveteen made of crape. Basques of this style are 
usually selected to 
accompany skirts cut 
by pattern No. 9750, 
which is shown in 
two views on page 
272 of this magazine 
and costs Is. 3d. or 
30 cents. Either mode 
may, however, bejust 
as suitably associated 
with any other. 

fe have pattern 
No. 9749 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight fo for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make 
the garment for a 
lady of medium size, 
needs three yards 
and three-fourths of 
one material and five- 
eighths of a yard of 
contrasting goods 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or one yard and 
seven-eighths of the 
one and three-eighths 
of a yard of the other forty-eight inches wide. 
or 25 cehts. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Price of pattern, 1s. 
——_—____—. 


LADIES’ SLEEVE, GATHERED AT THE ELBOW. 
(For Mlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9736.—This sleeve is fashioned not only with reference to its 
shapeliness, but also with the assurance of a comfortable adjustment. 
Plain dress goods were selected in the present instance, and the finish 
is entirely plain. The upper side is wider than the under and is curved 
along its inner edge, while at the 
outer edge it is arched considerably 
so as to permit of sufficient fulness to 
allow of moving the arm in any direc- 
tion. This fulness is brought within 
the proper space by a short gather- 
ing and is located directly at the 
point of the elbow. The sleeve is 
fitted close to the arm and may be 
sewed into the arm’s-eye with enough 
fulness across the top to permit of a 
high curve or with only enough to 
give an easy effect, the choice being 
made with reference to its becoming- 
ness to the wearer. 

The pattern is long enough to ex- 
tend to the wrist, but the length may 
be decreased to any depth admired 
and any preferred oe may be 
added. ll kinds of dress goods mar 
be made up by the pattern, and such 
sleeves may be added to any style 
of basque or over-dress. 

We have pattern No. 9736 in three 
sizes—eleven, thirteen and fifteen 
inches—the measurement being taken 
about the muscular portion of the up- 
perarm. For alady whose arm meas- 
ures thirteen inches as mentioned, a 
pair of sleeves like the pattern will require one yard and an-eighth 
of goods twenty-two inches wide, or five-eighths of a yard either 
thirty-six, forty-eight or fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


9736 
View of Under Siule. 


—————__<.»—____—_. 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


(For Nlustrations see Page 272.) 
No. 9765.—Another view’ of this skirt is given at~ Ladies’ figure 


2/2 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


————— 


No. 7 on page 256 of this magazine, the material represented being 
serge, With the same and braid for trimming. 


tance below 
Plain cloth of a brown shade, dark enough to serve as a becoming 


ward-turning pe and sewed into the side 


-back seams to some dix 
ese plaits. The top is gathered, and both skirt and 


drapery are sewed to the same belt, the placket opening being fin- 
background for the narrow gilt braid forming the extraneous garni-__ ished at the left side. Two loops or loose plaits are tacked one above. 
ture, is the material 


the other at the center 


represented in the : 
present instance. The 
skirt shows the fash- 
ionable walking 
shape, and unites in 
its construction three 
gores and a_ back- 
breadth. The latter 
is gathered across 
the top, and the gores 
are fitted by darts. 
A narrow box-plait- 
ing, set on to form its 
own heading, forms 
the foot trimming. 
Upon the gores a 
very effective drap- 
ery composed of four 
sections is arranged. 
One of these sections 
is laid in fan-plaits 
that turn toward the 
center and overla 
each other broadly at 
the top, while toward 
the lower edge they 
flare to perfect the 
fan shape. The fan 
is placed in position, 
with its center over 
the left side-front ktight Side-Front View. 
seam and its lower LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
or = 
edge , tg i (For Description see Page 271.) 
little above the lower 


edge of the skirt; while the top extends to within a short distance also for the dra 
of the belt. The right side edge is sewed to the corresponding edge 
of the wider plain drapery, which is of even depth with it, and 
after being folded backward in a plait over its own seam, is sewe 


at its back edge into the right side-back skirt seam, its top being 
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silken texture. 


with the fan. The plainer drapery is overhu 


which is conformed twenty-two inches 
to the shape of the wide, or six yards 
skirt at the top by and five-eighths for- 
darts; and some dis-_ ty-eight inches wide. 
tance below the top As represented, it re- 
of the fan it is tacked quires seven yards 
to the fold of the plait and three-fourths of 
in the plain drapery. goods twenty-two 
This edge is, how- inches wide for the 
ever, drawn back- draperies, and three 
ward to expose the rds and a-fourth of 
plain drapery beneath baing thirty-six inch- 
by means of a clus-_ es wide for the skirt- 
ter of five upturning gores and_ breadth. 
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Fac plaits folded in the Price of pattern, ls. 
oe back edge just below 34d, or 30 cents, 
x the hip. The back 
P Ae edge is thus lifted ———— 
Py: quite high and is sew- a) Ww 
= ed into the right side- LADIES WALKING 
back seam. The left- SKIRT. 
side drapery isaplain, (or Illustrations see this 
gore-like section that sh i 


has a single dart in its No. 9750.—The 
upper portion, and, effect of the skirt here 
after being joined to illustrated in associa- 
the edge of the one tion with a stylish 
last described as far basque is observable 
as the top of the fan, in a combination of 


Right Side-Front View. is laid in a forward- plain and stripedsilk- 
Lapres’ WALKING Skint. turning plait, which and-wool suiting at 
iiss Theaetintinn aon Wile Pees conceals its joining to Ladies’ figure No. 3 


the latter, and its on page 252 of the 


back edge is sewed present magazine 
into the left side-back skirt seam, its lower edge being even with 


breadth, which is raised at each side by 1° \~'-r of three down- 
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overhung by the deeper portion. 
| Surah has the fan and the visible portion of the skirt proper of 
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by a glance at t 
engravings. 
otton 


arrangement of ¢ 
braid upon the front 
drapery edges is easil| 
understood and ma 
be readily reproduc 
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goods oq 
intended for laundet! 
ing will 
made up in this w 
and always with th} 
most attractive n | 
sults. One skirt is 
sheer cotton goods " 
a dark blue tint, wil 
a combination fabe 
of the same cok 
strewn with 
arabesques embroii 
ered in red. 


of the back; thes 
tackings _ perfecting 
the stylish doufan 
disposal; while tapes 
sewed beneath th 
side-back seams ani 


often 


atl 


plain goods is ux. 
for the skirt prop 
and for the fan a 


back - drapery, 
pery which joins the fan at the right side and, 


A skirt of rola 


9750 
Left Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


t 
We have pattern No. 9765 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty, 
sewed flatly upon the skirt and its lower edge hemmed to accord thirty-six inches, waist measure. 


To make the garment for a — 
ng by a third section, of medium size, will require twelve yards and an-eighth of goa 
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Skirts of this description are fashionably united with basques cut 
the fan and, like it, hemmed. The draperies are tacked to the skirt pattern No. 9749, which is Shown in.two yiews on page 271 of 
along the seams at each side of the fan. The back-drapery is afull magazine and costs Is, or 25" cents, «Velveteen and fancy dr 
goods are united in the present instance, and the foundation or s 
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~~" proper is cut from velveteen and composed of three gores and a 
”~* tal breadth. The gores are fitted smoothly about the hips by darts, 
=" gnd the breadth is gathered to the proper size across the top. A 
~~ arrow box-plaiting, set on to form its own heading, forms the foot 
ec. trimming. Upon the 
gores are arranged 
two draperies, which 
are diverse in shape 
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of them has two 
shallow, overlapping 
upturning plaits fold- 
ed in its back edge a 
short distance from 
the top, and is sewed 
at this edge into the 
right side-baek seam 
from the top to some 
distance below these 
plaits. Its front edge 
extends to the center 
of the front-gore, and 
is draped by a clus- 
ter of five upward- 
turning, overlapping 
plaits, which are diag- 
onal in effect and are 
, laid nearly even with 
Hit : the lower edge, their 
| arrangement bring- 
ing the lower back 
corner of the drapery 
forward with a point- 
ed effect. Three darts 
conform the upper 
; A (For Description see this Page.) a a ren ge 
ee its front edge, which 
1 -psewed flatly to position, is everlsnped by the front edge of the left- 
./vide drapery, which is likewise fitted by three darts and sewed at its 
k edge into the left side-back seam and at its front edge into the 
of the dart nearest to it in the right-side drapery, being grad- 
y sloped off backward below the dart. A third drapery-section, 
hich is of velveteen and is in scarf fashion, has four plaits laid in 
end, with the middle two overlapping each other; and this end 
inserted in the left side-back seam, with the upper edge about a 
of the distance from the top; and the opposite end is drawn 
narrow width by a row of shirring and inserted in the middle 
rt of the right-side drapery. The diagonal arrangement thus 
tained is very stylish and attractive, and the top is slip-stitched to 
ition or is sewed and the drapery turned down over the seam 
ore theends are arranged, as preferred; the result being the same, 
back-drapery is a deep, full breadth 
iat is gathered across the top andraised ° 
we cach side by two deep, downward- 
murning plaits folded at some distance 
+ t is sewed into the side-back 
means for its entire depth, except at the 
amracket opening, which is finished at the 
met side, and is tacked to the skirt once 
mt! the center to assist in perfecting its 
mufant appearance. Both skirt and 
maeeapery are sewed to the same belt, 
mend tapes sewed beneath the side-back 
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9735 
Side-Front View. 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
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me"tn, etc, and also those of handsome 
mol goods, will often have the scarf- 

erapery cut from lace net or wide lace 
‘ouncing, and the skirt trimming will 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9735.—Plain and flowered goods are united in the con- 
struction of this skirt 
at ‘Ladies’ figure No. 

8 on page obT of the 
present Dg.inEaTor. 

The selection of 
plain suit goods for 
the development of 
the skirt in the pres- 
ent instance, is indic- 
ative of its adaptabil- 
ity to rich fabrics that 
require no trimming, 
and to those which 
but serve to show off 
handsome garnitures. 
The three gores com- 
prising the front and 
sides are fitted 
smoothly about the 
hips by darts, and the 
back-breadth is gath- 
ered at each side of 
the placket opening. 
Three narrow knife- 
laitings trim the 
ower part stylishly, 
the upper one being 
set on to form its own 

heading. The drap- 
ery is simple and 
easily arranged. Into 
each side-back seam 
for about two-thirds 
of the distance from 
the top is sewed a gore-like section, which is turned under broadly 
at its front edge as if fora hem and laid in two forward-turning plaits 
back of this underfolded portion. The plaits overlap at the top and 
flare toward the lower edge, and they are held in their folds by tack- 
ings made at intervals in the underside. This drapery extends well 
over the front-gure, and its top is adjusted over the hip by two darts, 
Its lower edge reaches nearly to the bottom of the skirt, and the 
back edge, being free at its lower part, falls with easy grace and per- 
mits the addition of any garniture admired, three buttons being added 
in the present instance. The back-drapery is a full, square breadth, 
which 1s raised at each side by three downward-turning plaits and 
sewed into the side-buck seams for its entire depth. It is opened at 
the center for a placket, and the top is reduced to the proper size 
by plaits turning toward the center. Two loose loops are made, one 
above the other, with the fulness falling 
inward and tacked at the end of the 
placket opening; and both skirt and 
drapery are sewed to the same belt. 
The final adjustment of the skirt to the 
figure is regulated by means of tapes 
sewed beneath the side-back seams and 
tied together. A single tacking, made 
back of the plaits about half-way from 
the top, holds each side-drapery to the 
skirt with sufficient closeness, without 
making it seem too set or severe for a - 
graceful effect. 

A skirt of this style which forms a 
portion of a mourning costume is made 
of Henrietta cloth, and the front be- 

_tween the side-draperies is overlaid 
with a panel of crape, which is cut in 
blocks at its lower edge and falls over 
three finely laid knife-plaitings. A wide 
band of crape borders the lower edge. 
Another skirt, made of white nun's- 
vailing, has the front ruffled between 
the gores with Fedora lace, and the 
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Lapigs’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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, felen be flounces of lace in conjunction 9725 foot trimming consists of two ruffles of 
_. ‘mith ruffles or plaitings of the goods. Lapigs’ CHEMISE. lace and two fine knife-plaitings of the 
: | We have pattern No. 9750 in nine (For Deseripti ani goods, the lace ruffles being arranged to 
pe for ladies from twenty to thirty-six Pepe nee emer overhang the plaitings. 


hea, waist measure. To make the 
ent for a lady of medium size, will require five yards and a-half 
plain goods and six yards of figured material twenty-two inches 
de, or three yards and a-fourth of plain and three yards of fig- 
ed forty-eight inches wide, Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


We have pattern No. 9735 in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To 
make the ent for a lady of medium size, will need ten yards and 
a-fourth of goods twenty-two_.inches wide, or four*yards and seven- 
eighths forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, Is, 3d. or 30 cents, 
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LADIES’ CHEMISE. 
(For Illustration see Page 278.) 


No. 9725.—The construction of this chemise is planned with a 
view to 8 siinple and comfortable effect, and vet permits of the dain- 
ticst garnitures a refined taste could desire. Muslin is the material 
here represented, and torchon lace forms the trimming. The front 
and back are each cut on a fold of the goods and are joined together 
by seams at the sides, which spring out toward 
the lower edge to gain ample width and termin- 
ate some distance from the top to permit the 
proper adjustment of the sleeve. Each sleeve is 
composed of a single section of the material, 
which is quite narrow at its center and is,seamed 
along its ends. The inner edges are seamed to 
the edges of the chemise above the side seams, 
and the outer edges are gathered for some dis- 
tance at each side of the center, a narrow band 
heing sewed to each sleeve. Fitted facings are 
applied along the edges where the sleeves are 
joined and extended far enough below to prevent 
the sleeve from giving or pulling out when the 
arm is lifted. The tops of the sleeves are gath- 
ered with the upper edges of the chemise and 
sewed to bands of about the same width as the 
sleeve-bands, an opening extending a few inches 
from the top being first made in the center of the 
front. This opening is concealed by a pointed 
facing or overlap, which is sewed at one edge to 
the right side with the seam upon the outside; 
and then the free edge and the lower end are 
sewed flatly upon the outside, the top being sewed 
with the chemise to the band and the ends of 
the latter closed with a button-hole and button. 
The overlap and the neck and sleeve bands are 
bordered with narrow lace, which imparts a simple and tasteful finish. 

A hem of medium width is the usual completion for the lower edge 
of a chemise of this style, but trimming according with that upon the 
upper portion or differing from it may be added to give the lower 
portion the effect of an under-skirt. The pattern is adapted to linen, 
cambric, cashmere, raw silk or any material in vogue for under- 
clothing, and the front may have strips of lace or embroidered 
insertion set into it; while the neck and sleeve bands and the over- 
lap may be overlaid 
to correspond, and 
bordered with edging 
to match. 

We have pattern 
No. 9725 in ten sizes 
for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 
To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of 
medium size, will re- 
quire two yards and 
three-fourths of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches 
wide, Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ NIGHT- 
CAP. 

(For Dlustration see this 
Page.) 


No. 9761. — This 
night-cap is here il- 
lustrated as made of 
cross-barred muslin, 
with lace edging for 


Side-Front View. trimming. Two sec- 

Lapizs’ WALKING SEIRT. tions are united in 
: its construction, one 

(For Description see this Paye.) of them forming 


the crown, which is 
shaped something like half a circle and is gathered along its 
rounding edge for some distance at each side of the center. The 
remaining section forms the front and sides of the cap, and is sewed 
to the crown at its back edge and turned under quite deeply for a 
hem at its curving front edge.. The lower edge of both the front 
and crown portions are narrowly hemmed, and in the hem of the 
crown a fine cord or tape is run and its ends slipped through an 
opening made at the center and tied together after being drawn up 


Lapies’ NIGHT-CapP. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


_ trims the bottom, be- 


THE DELINEATOR. 


to regulate the adjustment to the proper size. Hemmed ties of the 
goods are each laid in a plait at one end and sewed beneath the 
lower corners of the front, and their free ends, as well as the front 
and lower edges of the cap, are bordered with lace edging. 

Plain muslin, lawn, linen, flannel, Canton flannel or any materia! 
which suits the fancy of the wearer may be selected for this cap, 
and any neat edging or embroidery may be used for trimming. 

Pattern No. 9761 is in one size, and, for a night-cap like it, call: 

for five-eighths of a yard of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9751.—By referring to Ladies’ figure No. 
-2 on page 251 of this Detingator, the effect of 
this skirt developed in plain material, with braid 
for trimming, may be observed. 

Dress goods showing a fine checked surface 
are represented in this instance, and the only 
decoration added is a plaiting of the same. The 
fashionable walking shape is attained by the 
use of three dart-fitted gores and a gathered 
back-breadth for the foundation, and these sre 
shaped to produce the most perfect proportions 
and the most graceful effect. Upon the gores is 
arranged a drapery, which is conformed to the 
proper shape at the top by darts and raised at 
each side by fourshallow, upturning plaits. From 
the center a V-shaped piece, extending some 
distance from the lower edge, is cut, and above 
the point of the opening six upturning plaits are 
folded in a cluster and tacked to the gore, the 
_ drapery below them falling with a pointed effect 
at each side that is very attractive. The back-drapery is a full, 
square breadth that is gathered across the top, lifted at each side by 
three overlapping, downward-turning plaits grouped some distance 
below the hip, and sewed into the side-back skirt seams for its entire 
depth; the front-drapery being included in the same seams to a lit- 
tle below the lowest plait in each side. The skirt and drapery are 
sewed to the same belt, and the placket opening for both is finished 
atthe left side. Tapes, sewed beneath the side-back seams and tied 
together, regulate the 
closeness of the skirt 
to the figure; and a 
double box-plaiting, 
about nine inches 
deep when finished, 


Ing set on to form 
its own heading. 
Braid is 4 favorite 
garniture for such ° 
skirts, and is applied 
alone and in con- 
junction with trim- 
mings of the goods. 
Tinsel, zephyr and 
mohair braids are all 
in good taste, those 
composed of tinsel 
and wool interwoven 
having perhaps the 
largest vogue. Two 
materials may be 
united in the con- 
struction, with fash- 
ionable effect; the 
skirt proper being of 
velvet, silk, etc., when 
the drapery is of wool 
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goods, Skirts of nun’s- Side-Back View. 
vailing and other fine Lapres’ WALKING SETRT. 
Summer woolens will (For Description see this Page.) 


often be made up in 
this way, and the 
gores will be trimmed as far as they are exposed by the draperv — 
with ruffles or plaitings of the same and lace, alone or combined. 

We have pattern No. 9751 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of medium size, it will 
require nine yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or five yards and sevén-eighths thirty-six inches wide. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide-be Sided then five yards will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d, or 30 cents. 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


Ficcre No. 1.—MISSES' TOILETTE, 
(For Ilustration see this Page.) 
Frovre No. 1.—This consists of a Misses’ skirt and blouse. Both 
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Fistrr No. 1.—Miusses’ Toretre.—This consists of Misses’ Blouse 
No. 9717, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9744, 
price 1s, or 25 cents. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


§ are in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of 
The blouse pattern, which is No. 9717 and costs 10d. or 20 
is shown with a simpler finish on page 285 of this Denmea- 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9744 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
represented with a different style of decoration on page 287. 
‘ Darke bine flannel is here used for the toilette, and a bright and 
youthful effect is achieved by the use of crimson silk for facings, 
td crimson embroidery and sewing silks for fancy and machine 
Mtching. The skirt is fashioned with three gores and a full back- 
{readth, and is trimmed at the bottom with a box-plaiting of the 


material set on to form its own heading, The front-drapery falls 
almost to the edge of the skirt at the right side, but at the left side 
it is reversed quite deeply and plaited up at the reversed portion 
and beneath so as to raise it very high at this side, Plaits also 
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Figure No. 2.—MIsses’ CostuME.—This illustrates Pattern 
No. 9720, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 276.) 


drape the right side, and the reversed portion is faced with crimson 
silk, which is displayed all down the left side to the center of the 
front, with charming effect. The back-drapery is gathered at the 
belt and falls straight and undraped in waterfall fashion, its lower 
edge being finished with a deep hem that is machine-sewed to place 
with crimson silk. 

The blouse displays three box-plaits at the back and three similar 
plaits in front, the middle plait in the front being stitched to place 
along its under-folds all the way down} andthe other plaits as far 
down as the waist-line. All the plaits are decorated with feather- 
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ee 


stitching done with crimson embroidery silk. A deep underfacing. center produce a fashionable bouffunt effect. The high standing 


of the silk finishes the lower part of the blouse, its upper edge being 
caught to place by two rows of machine-stitching done with crim- 
son silk. Two rows of stitching finish the edges of the rolling col- 
lar and outline shallow cuffs at the wrists of the coat sleeves. 
Side and shoulder seams and under-arm darts shape the blouse 
prettily, and about the waist is worn a belt of the material decorated 
in harmony with the box-plaits. A pretty ruff is worn in the neck. 

For travelling, promenading, 
etc., or for a walling toilette in 
the country or at the sea-shore, 
the mode is exceedingly pretty. 
Novel and stylish contrasts in 
colors and materials may be 
achieved, and braids are very 
effective as garnitures. Gilt and 
silver tinsel, soutache, mohair, 
diagonal and silk braids are 
used, and these may overlie the re- 
versed part of the drapery and the 
box-plaits in the blouse, and also 
decorate the skirt in many con- 
secutive rows. All varieties of 
dress goods are suited to both 
patterns, and among these may 
be mentioned ginghams, cham- 
brays, cotton foulards, Otto- 
mans, seersuckers and all varie- 
ties of wash goods. 

The straw hat is yy. trim- 
med with a broad band of velvet 
and stylish plumage. 


Figure No. 2.—MISSES’ COS- 
TUME. | 
(For Illustration see Page 275.) 


Fiaure No. 2,—This illustrates 
a Misses’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9720 and costs 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents, is in eight sizes 
for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age, and is shown with 
an entirely different style of 
decoration on page 279 of this 
publication. 

The costume is novel and de- 
cidedly stylish in appearance, and 
is here composed of fine serge 
and velveteen. The skirt is of 
the four-gored style, with a 
knife-plaiting of the serge for 
an edge finish. The gores are 
covered more than half-way to 
the belt with a double box- 
plaited trimming formed of the 
two materials, the velveteen 
showing in the upper surface of 
the plaits and the serge in the 
under-folds and spaces, 

Quite a pleasing novelty in the 
arrangement of the fronts and 
front-draperies is exhibited by 
the over-dress, which is in polo- 
naise style, with a pretty vest 
that is graduated to a point at 
the waist-line and adjusted in 
Breton fashion at the sides with 
button-holes and buttons. Be- 
low the vest the right front 
crosses the left diagonally and is 
closed with button-holes and 
buttons. The fronts are of basque 
depth, and to their lower edges 
are joined two much-wrinkled 
draperies that meet at the end of the closing, where they are 
plaited up closely and seamed. The oh: te drapery is considerably 
wider and deeper than the left, and both are plaited up prettily at 
their back edges; the result of the arrangement and drapery being 
very artistic and stylish. The fitting of the over-dress is made close 
and smooth by single bust and under-arm darts, side-back seams and 
a center seam, the middle three seams terminating at the top of 
underfolded plaits, which amplify the deep, square back-drapery 
suitably. Deep loops in the front edges and simple loopings at the 


Fieure No. 3.—Misses' STREET CosTuME.—This consists of Misses’ 
Jacket No. 9728, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 8418, 
price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


collar is of velveteen, and deep cuffs are simulated with velveteen 
at the wrists of the nicely fitting coat sleeves. Ruffs of sheer 
muslin are worn in the neck and wrists. 

While combinations are strikingly effective in costumes like this 
a single material may be used throughout, with good effect ; and s 
pleasing contrast may be effected by trimming the vest crosswise 
with rows of braid arranged close toe ther: The skirt may be plainly 

nished, or it may be trimmed 

with one or several plaiting 
or ruffles, with deep kilt or box 
plaitings or any garniture prefer. 
red. Cotton goods of stand 
and novel varieties are as w 
adapted to the mode as woolen: 
and silks, and with them velvet 
may be used for the vest and cuf 
decoration and for the collar 
with stylish effect. The front- 
draperies may be bordered witt 
lace or embroidery, and a larg 
bow of ribbon may be fastene: 
over their seam at the closing. 

The jaunty hat is trimme 
with ribbon and plumage. 


—__»—____ 


FIGURE No. 3.—MISSES’ STREE. 
COSTUME. 
(For Tlustration see this Page.) 


Fieure No. 3.—This consists 0 
a Misses’ jacket and box-plaite 
skirt. Beth patterns are in eigh 
sizes for misses from eight to fif 
teen years of age. The jacke 
pattern, which is No. 9728 am 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is repre 
sented in other material, wit 
a different style of braid deca 
ration, on pege 284 of this D1 
LINEATOR. he skirt patter 
which is No. 8418 and costs 1. 
3d. or 30 cents, is differently pit 
tured on its accompanying labe 

Noticeably neat and jaunty 
this costume, which is here d& 
veloped in light-weight Chevi 
showing a pretty mixture of ce 
ors and trimmed with bra 
The jacket is a new and stylit 
fashion, with a double-breast 
vest that is fitted by single bu 
darts, closed in regular doubt 
breasted fashion with buttoi 
holes and buttons, and cut awit 
with a stylish flare below t 
closing. The fronts open fro 
the shoulders to exhibit the ve 
attractively and are nicely fitte 
over the hips by long dart 
which also confine the back edg 
of the vest. Below the clos 
the vest is decorated with cros 
rows of braid that terminate - 
points near the front edges. T!1 
back exhibits a center seam th 
terminates at the top of an 0: 
derfolded double box-plait, ar 
side-back gores that have the 
skirt portions extended in na 
row fancy laps upon the bac 
Two rows of braid border t 
front and lower edges of ti 
fronts and are continued acro 
the side-backs and along 1%) 
edges of the overlaps, with stylish effect; the back being left plsi 
Three rows of braid cross the wrists of the sleeves from the outs 
seams and are terminated in points a little back of the inside sear 
The rolling collar flares from the throat, and is overlaid with uprig’ 
rows of braid that terminate in points a little above the lower edg 

The skirt is laid in uniform box-plaits all round, and is attached | 
a shallow yoke that is finished.with a belt. A wide hem finish 
the bottom of the. skirt, and three rows of braid encircle the low 
part with pretty effect, being applied before the plaits are laid, __ 


Any preferred style of waist or basque may be worn under the 
acket. Cloths, tricots, diagonals, flannels, plushes, velvets and all 
kinds of coatings will be selected for development in this way, and 
frequently the vest will be of a contrasting material or it will be elab- 
srately braided. The edges of the jacket may be bound, piped, 
‘titched or plainly finished, as preferred. The skirt is very popular 
‘or all kinds of dress goods, and may be simply trimmed or have a 
wverely plain finish, with equally fashionable results. Personal taste 
‘an err only in indulging in too much elaboration in the choice or 
rangement of garnitures, 

The hat has its brim smoothly faced with velvet edged with two 
ows of braid like that on the costume, It is stylishly trimmed with 
s scarf and full loops 
f velvet. 


——$__—_gQ@—___—_——_—_ 


*actRE No. 4.—MISS— 
ES’ TOILETTE. 
.Far Iitustration see this 

Page.) 


FistrE No, 4.— 
‘his consists of a 
Gsses’ basque and 
kirt. Both patterns 
sein eight sizes for 
sisses from eight to 
ifteen years of age. 
"he basque pattern, 
vrhich is No. 9746 
nd costs 10d. or 20 
ents, is shown in 
wo views on page 
87 of this magazine, 
‘he skirt pattern, 
thich ig No. 9745 
ad costs Is. or 25 
ants, i8 represented 
1 other material and 
ith a different style 
£ decoration on page 


In this instance the SS 
RO nts are een 
ide of novelty suit- 
wand trimmed with 
worsheedt’s Standard 
lagonal and soutache 
rads) The round, 
sur-gored skirt is 
ammed with a side- 
laiting of the mate- 
al, over which fall 
mg, plain draperies 
bat extend nearly to 
be belt and meet at 
he left side only at 
beir upper corners, 
be edges below be- 
ay turned over in 
taduated revers. 
rooping over these 
raperies is 8 short, 
ound apron-drapery 
hat is softly cross- 
mukled by gathers 
1 the back edges. 
he apron-drapery 
i trimmed with a 
ow of the wide braid 
xntioned between 
ouble rows of the 
outache, and the re- . 

rs are cross-trimmed with single rows of the wide braid alternat- 

r with double rows of the soutache. The back-drapery is draped 
wl and high by plaits in the side edges and loopings at the center, 
ol falls even with the plain front-draperies at the bottom: 

The basque is closely fitted by bust. darts, under-arm ¢ores and 
tuter and side-back seams. Each side-back seam terminates at the 
ep of an underfolded double box-plait, and the center s¢am termi- 
jatez a little higher up, the back edges below being turned over in 
ti-cornered revers that are faced and trimmed to accofd with the 
tecers of the skirt draperies. A row of the wide braid’ above two 
o*s of the soutache border the front and sides of the be aque, which 
8 arched high over the hips and prettily pointed at the end of the 
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Figure No. 4.—Missss’ ToreTre.—Thia consists of Misses’ Skirt No. 9745, price 1s. or 
25 cents; and Basque Wo. 9746, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Dercription see this Page.) 
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_ ne = 


closing. Buttons and button-holes make the closing, and a high 
standing collar, covered with the wide braid, is at the neck, Two 
rows of soutache trim the basque just below the collar seam, and a 
ruff of crépe lisse is worn. The sleeves are trimmed to accord with 
the apron-drapery. 

Combinations of two or more fabrics are partieularly effective when 
made up in this way, the lower front-draperies, the collar, sleeve- 
decoration and revers affording opportunities for novel and pretty 
contrasts. All varieties of dress goods, including cotton, woolen and 
silken textures, are suitable for such toilettes, and only a narrow 
decoration is requisite for the skirt. Laces, embroideries or con- 
trasting bands may be used instead of braids, if preferred; and lace 
may be jabotted on 
the front of the 
basque, with elabo- 
rate effect. The front 
may be faced to sug- 
gest a vest, and cuffs 
may likewise be sim- 
ulated. For plain and 
flowered, figured or 
embroidered pongces, 
foulards, nun’s-vail- 
ings, etc., and also 
for sateens, white 
goods and Summer 
silks, the modes are 
exquisite and stylish. 

he hat is prettily 
trimmed with ribbon 
and bird’s-wings. 


—_——__- > -—__- 
FiaurE No. 5.—MISS— 


ES’ SACK APRON, 
(For Illustration see Page 
278.) 


No. 5.— 
illustrates a 
Misses’ sack apron. 


FIGURE 
This 


MAN at 
ee “wr . 


‘wee eS g Zz Z Z The pattern, which is 


No. 9757 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in 
eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen 
years of age, and is 
pictured in other ma- 
terial, with a differ- 
ent mdde of deco- 
ration, on page 285 
of this magazine. 

For the miss this 
is @ very neat anid 
eae protection to 

er costume duriny 
study hours at home 
or while sewing, or 
performing such 
duties as do not nec- 
essitate a change of 
dress. The apron is 
here made of light 
gray gingham and 
trimmed with colored 
embroidered inser - 
tion. It is loose fit- 
ting, but clings grace- 
fully to the form, its 
side seams being well 
curved. Buttons and 
button-holes close it 
at the back, and up- 
on each side of the front is an ample and convenient patch-pocket 
that is trimmed near the top with a band of the insertion. A simi- 
lar band decorates the apron a little above the lower edge and also 
the wrists of the sleeves, which are of the coat shape and fit easily. 
The collar is overlaid with narrow insertion, and lace ruffs are 
added for a finisn to the neck and wrists. 

Plain and barred muslins, chambhrays, plain, plaid and striped giny- 
hams, prints, cambrics and ali fabrics devoted to aprons may be fasli- 
ioned in this way, and the finish may be severely plain or a deco- 
ration of braid, edging, insertion, contrasting bands, pipings, ete.. wx 
preferred. If desired, the sleeves, may be (omitted>and the arn.-'- 
eyes neatly ornamented. 
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FIGURE No. 6.—GIRLS'’ STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 279.) 


Figure No. 6.—This consists of a Girls’ jacket and costume. Both 
‘eats are in seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of age. 

he jacket pattern, which is No, 9743 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is 
shown with a different mode of decoration on page 286 of this 
DetineaTor. The costume pattern, which is No. 9106 and costs 
ee or 20 cents, is differently represented on its accompanying 
abel. ; 
In this instance the jacket is made of twilled cloth and very styl- 
ishly trimmed with braid in two 
widths, It has a short, pointed 
vest that closes all the way down 
with buttons and button-holes, 
and deep jacket-fronts that flare 
in cutaway fashion from the 
neck, The vest is trimmed be- 
low each button and button- 
hole with double rows of braid 
arranged close together and with 
a slight upward inclination from 
the closing, the result’ produced 
being very pretty. <A long dart 
in each front gives a smooth ad- 
justment over the hips and con- 
fines the back edges of the vest. 
Side-back gores that overlap the 
back below the waist-line in 
fancy laps, and a center seam 
that closes all the way down, 
complete the stylish adjustment 
of the jacket, which is about uni- 
form in depth at the back and 
sides. A row of wide and nar- 
row braid borders the edges of 
the. jacket fronts, and the braid 
is continued about the lower and 
overlapping edges of the side- 
backs; the back being plainly 
finished, A standing collar bor- 
dered with two rows of the nar- 
row braid, and a deep collar that 
presents. the sailor effect at the 
back and shapes pretty yo in 
front, dressily complete the neck; 
the larger collar being decorated 
with the wide and narrow braid 
in harmony with the edges of 
the jacket. The two braids in 
single rows are applied in round 
cuff outline to the wrists of the 
coat sleeves. 

Such jackets will be made of 
all varieties of cloths, Cheviots, 
velvets, flannels and all light- 
weight coatings suited to the 
wraps of little women. The 
vest may contrast in material or 
color, or in both; or it may be 
of the same fabric and decorated 
in any preferred manner with 
braid. The jacket edges may be 
bound, stitched or otherwise com- 
pleted in some simple manner. 

The costume has a kilt-plaited 
skirt joined to a long, sack-like 
body, and is made of flannel. A 
wide sash of ribbon or the mate- 
rial is usually draped over the 
joining seam and bowed at the 
back, The mode is popular for 
all kinds of dress goods, and often 
the waist is of Jersey cloth and the skirt of plaid or plain goods. 

The hat has a full facing of silk applied to its rolling brim, and is 
prettily trimmed with ribbon. 
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Figure No. 7.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


(For Tlustration see Page 280.) 
Figure No. 7.—This illustrates a Girls’ costume. 


The pattern, 


which is No, 9741 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
girls from three to nine years of age, and may be seen made of other 


material and differently trimmed on page 282 of this publication. 
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FigurE No. 5.—Missrs’ Sack AHRON.—This ilystrates Pattern 
No. 9751, price 10d.sor 20 cents.” - 


(For Description see Page 277.) 


One of the daintiest of costumes for little women is here made of 
nun’s-vailing and Surah, with wide ribbon for the pretty sash-drap- 
ery. The upper part of the body is a deep, full yoke that is shirred 
at the neck and lower edges and arranged upon smooth-fitting yoke- 
portions of lining. The yoke has seams upon the shoulders and is 
deep enough to have short seams under the arms. The lower part 
of the body is cut with a low, square neck to expose the yoke, and 
has a cluster of small.tucks down the front and back. It is seamed 
to the yoke a little above the lower edges, and is very gracefully 
inclined to the figure by a long dart under each arm and side seams 
placed well to the back. To the lower edge of the body is joined 

a short, gathered skirt t is 
trimmed at the bottom with a 
_ frill of deep lace. A frill of nar- 
rower lace falls over from the 
edges of the square neck and 
turns upward from the wrists, 
with very dainty and dressy re- 
sults. Over the joining of the 
skirt is draped a full sash-drap- 
ery, which in this instance is of 
ribbon. The drapery is tacked 
to the body near the side seams 
and is reversed near the front a! 
one side, plaited up at the cen- 
ter of the front and tacked t& 
the body through the plaits. [i 
is knotted at the back, and it 
ends are gathered up closely aud 
tacked under the knot to form 
two large, full loops; the entir 
arrangement of the drapery bein 

youthful and novel in effect. 
standing collar of the Surah fin- 
ishes the neck of the yoke, an¢ 
a pretty ruff of lisse is worn with 
dainty effect. The yoke and 
body close invisibly at the back 
All sorts of pretty textures it 
woolens, Surahs and such sui! 
goods as are desirable for litth 
women’s dresses, will make 
stylishly by this pattern; ant 
contrasts may be achieved wit! 
uaint and pretty results. Abov: 
the hem of the skirt tucks maj 
be clustered, but they must 
allowed for in the cutting; an 
with the tucks no other trim 
ming is needed on the skirt. Thi 
square neck of the body ma 
be left untrimmed or may hav: 
a narrow or deep ed trim. 
ming of lace or embroidery, « 
preferred. Embroidered nun’s 
vailings combined with Surah 
are particularly nice for sue! 
costumes. Malls and tissues ar 
also beautiful for dressy wear 
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FiguRE No. 8.—GIRLS’ HOTS!) 
COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 281.) 


Fieure No, 8.—This consists 
a Girls’ apron and Gabrielle dre: 
Both patterns are in seven siz 
for girls from three tonine yea 
of age. The apron pattern, whi 
is No, 9742 and costs 7d. or 
cents, is shown with the yo 
plain on page 288 of this mag 
azine, ‘The dress pattern; which is No. 9764 and costs 10d. or 
cents, is portrayed in two views on page 283. 

The apron is one of the daintiest of little protections, and is her 
made of {ne white lawn. Its upper part is a deep, square yoke ma 
of the material tucked uniformily, and the closing is made at tli 
back with button-holes and buttons. To the lower edge of tl 
front of the yoke is gathered the top of the apron, and at the wais 
line of the apron is a deep cluster of shirrings that extends to wit 


_ a short distance of the side edges and is stayed underneath to a pie 


of the goods. At the ends of the shirrings are fastened the plai 
ends of lon. ties that are bowed atthe back. Below the shirrin 
the apron fi lls nearkyetoothe-edge of the Uress and is quite broad, i 
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lower corners being nicely rounded off. A frill of pretty embroid- band of the plaid goods. The sleeves are gathered at the top to 


ery edges the skirt and side edges of the apron and the detached 
lower edges of the yoke, and a standing frill of the embroidery fin- 


ishes the neck very daintily. 

Such aprons may be made of 
al sorts of dainty white and 
colored textures, and the yoke 
may be of embroidered webbing 
or lace net, as preferred; or it 
may be of strips of insertion 
alternating with clusters of tucks, 
of tucked muslin or entirely 
plain, to please the fancy. Lace, 
embroidery or any pretty edging 
may be used for trimming. 

The dress closes at the back 
below the waist-line, the skirt 
alges being seamed below. Side- 
sack and side-front gores are in- 
vwroduced to produce a slender, 
‘graceful effect. Two ruffles of 
tie material, which is light cash- 
were, trim the bottom of the 
iress, the upper ruffle being set 
mto form a self-heading. The 
wat sleeves fit nicely and are 
pain, except for the dainty edge 
inish of lace. 

Dresses of this style are al- 
ways liked for little women, and 
ae frequently worn as slips un- 
der lace and tissue dresses. , They 
may be made of silk, cashmere, 
chambray, lawn, print, sateen or 
any cotton or wool goods suit- 
ible for girls’ costumes, and are 
usually simply trimmed. 


—_—_—______. 


FigcrE No. 9.—GIRLS’ COS- 
TUME. 
(For Ilustration see Page 282.) 


_ Ficure No. 9.—This illustrates 
§ Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9722 and costs 
‘x. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
or girls from three to nine years 
‘age, and is shown made 
if one material, with a 
imple decoration of braid, 
m® page 283 of the pres- 
ut DELINEATOR. 
_The costume has some 
if the attractive features 
il the blouse style, and is 
re developed in plain 
Md plaid flannel. The- 
‘drt is gathered all around 
tthe top, and is joined to 
isleeveless waist that is 
baped by side and shoul- 
let seams and closed at 
be back. . 
The blouse is drawn in 
bout the waist by three 
rs of shirring stayed 
Rderneath by a section 
the goods and _ falls 
teply upon the skirt, giv- 
7 costume a double 
art effect that is very 
tractive, The upper part 
f the blouse is a deep 
ke, to which the body 
\jolned after being shirred 
Wice across at the back 
ud front, and which is 
lively fitted by shoulder 
tems. The yoke, and 
io the body as far down 
8 the waist-line shirrings, 
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FIGURE No. 6.—GIR3Ls’ STREET TOILETTE.—This consists of Girls’ 


Jacket No. 9743, price 7d. or 15 cents; and Costume 
No. 9106, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 278.) 
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Right Side-Front View. 
MISSES’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 280.) 
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stand nee at the shoulders, and are also gathered to deep wristbands 
plaid that are made wide enough to permit the hand to pass 


through easily. A deep sailor- 
collar of the plaid heightens the 
jaunty air of the costume, and a 
ruff of sheer muslin is worn at 
the neck. 

For sea-side, country or city 
wear the mode is very jaunt 
and stylish, and may be devel- 
oped in dress goods of all varie- 
ties; flannels, cashmeres, serges 
and plain wool suitings being 
much liked with braid trimmings. 
Cottons of all kinds, such as ging- 
hams, seersuckers, sateens and 
prints, and also white goods, 
lawns, nainsooks, piqués, etc., are 
pretty for such costumes; and 

e or embroidery will decorate 
the edges of the blouse and skirt. 
The wristbands, yoke and collar 
may be of embroidered or lace 
net or of lace tucking, with 
pretty effect. 

The hat is trimmed with a 
plaid silk scarf, caught down with 
a fancy pin at the right side of 
the back. It is tied on with 
plain ribbon bowed under the 


ehin. 
—_-_-_ ->-——_— 


FiaurE No. 10.—GIRLS’ COs- 
TUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 283.) 


Fieure No. 10.—This_ illus- 
trates a Girls’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 9739 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine 
years of age, and may be seen 
with the skirt of striped suiting 
and the basque of Jersey goods 
on page 282 of this magazine. 

he present illustration shows 
the skirt of block plaid cloth and 
the basque of Jersey 
goods of the darkest hue 
in the plaid. The basque 
is very simply fashioned so 
that stockinets and Jersey 
goods of all varieties may 
be prettily made up by 
it, and has a curving cen- 
ter seam that terminates 
at the top of an under- 
folded triple box-plait, 
which imparts a stylish, 
coat-like air. Side seams 
placed well to the back 
and a oe dart under each 
armcomplete the pretty and 
graceful adjustment, and 
button-holes and buttons 
close the fronts all the 
way down. A standing 
collar completes the neck, 
and the coat sleeves fit 
comfortably. Ruffs of lace 
are worn in the neck and 
wrists. 

The skirt is kilt-plaited, 
and is finished with a hem 
at the bottom and joined 
to a shallow yoke that is 
completed with a belt. 

hile Jersey goods will 
be frequently chosen for 
the basque, the costume 
will as often be made 


‘closed with button-holes and buttons, and below the closing the entirely of one material. Cotton goods, such as_sateens, foulards, 


tof the front is in one piece. 


The double-skirt effect is attract- 
fely heightened by decorating the blouse and skirt with a wide 


Ottomans, ginghams, prints, white lawns, mainsooks, piqués, etc., are 
all pretty and suitable materials, and on these-laees and embroideries 
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will be applied in ruffles or in flat rows to the edges of the basque 
and sleeves, with dr effect. Silks, pongees, cashmeres, nun’s- 
vailings and dress goods of all varieties are as suitable as the mate- 


MissEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 281.) 


fully and slenderly shaped by 
side-front and side-back gores, 
that curve into the arms’-eyes. 
The back is closed with but- 
ton-holes and buttons to some 
distance below the waist-line. 
and below the closing the edges 
are seamed. <A row of wide 
cotton braid trims the bottom of 
the dress, and is arranged on the 
front and back to outline a V 
above the waist-line, the braid 
passing over the upper part of 
the shoulders. A band formed 
of the braid completes the neck, 
and inside it is worn a frill of 
lace. <A row of braid encircles 
the coat sleeves a little above 
the wrist edges, 

All varieties of dress goods 
of cotton, silk and wool textures 
are devoted to such dresses; and 
lace, embroidery, braid, ruffles or 
plaitings of the material, con- 
trasting bands, etc., may be used 
as decoration. Such dresses are 
frequently worn as slips under 
lace or tissue dresses, and in 
such cases only a narrow trim- 
ming is added to the edges. A 
ribbon or Turkish sash may he 
gracefully draped about the dress 
and tied at one side or at the 
back, as preferred. 


—- 


MISSES’ COSTUMK. 
(For Hinstrations see Page 279.) 
No. 9720.—A very effective 
combination of velveteen and 
serge is illustrated in this cos- 
tume at Misses’ figure No. 2 on 
page 275 of this DELINEATOR. 


In the formation of the costume many charming features are 


depicted in this instance are dress goods and velvet, the latter being 


rials here used, and a 
plain finish or & deco- 
ration of braid will be 
observable on them. 


pee 


Figure No. 11.— 
GIRLS’ GABRIELLE 
DRESS. 


(For lilustration see 
Page 264.) 


FieurE No, 11.— 
This illustrates a Girls’ 
(tabrielle dress. The 
pattern, which is No. 
9764 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine 
years of age, and 
may be seen trim- 
med with shirred ruf- 
fles on page 283 of 
this publication. 

This style of dress 
is always liked for 
little women and nev- 
er loses any of its fa- 
vor, no matter how 
many novelties in cos- 
tumes are introduc- 
ed. The dress is here 
made of flowered 
sateen, and is grace- 


a 


introduced principally as a decoration. The skirt is in the round, 
four-gored shape, with three gores for the front and sides and a full 


breadth for the back. 
placket opening, and 
the gores are fitted 
smoothly by darts; 
the top being finish- 
ed by a belt, and 
tapes being fastened 
beneath the side 
seams and tied toge- 
ther to regulate the 
closeness to the fig- 
ure. A narrow box- 
plaiting of the goods 
surmounted by a 
broad band of velvet 
forms the foot trim- 
ming, and a little 
above the band a 
slightly narrower 
band is applied across 
the sides and front. 

The over-dress is 
in polonaise fashion, 
and its fronts open 
from the shoulders to 
below the ‘waist-line 
over a plastron-shap- 
ed velvet vest that 
tapers to a point at 
its lower extremity, 
the left side being 
permanently sewed 
and the right attached 
by means of buttons 
and __ button - holes, 
which continue to 
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KraurE No, 7.—GikLs’ CostuMe.—This illustrates Pattern No, 9741, 


price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(For Description see Page 278.) 


The breadth is gathered at each side of the 
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Stde-Back View. 
MISSES’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 281.) 


perform the closing below th 
vest in a diagonal outline towar | 
the lower edge at the lef 
side. A row of buttons an. 
button-holes is also arranged t 
the left side of the closing of 
vest, to make the effect unifors 
The front is cut off at basqr 
depth below the waist-line. a8 
is fitted by single bust darts as 
under-arm gores, and to its low 
edge is joined a drapery, whi 

is composed of two sections | 

unequal dimensions, that at d 

right side being much deeper at 

wider than that at the left. For 

overlapping, upturning plaits a 

folded in the front edge of 

right-side section and three 

that of the left, and then # 

front edges are seamed togetlit 

Three shallow, upturning pla 
are folded in the back edge of t] 
smaller and four in the back ed; 
of the larger section, the two b 
ing sewed into the reapecti| 
side-back seams of the skirt a! 
the top sewed to the lower ed 
of the basque portion. This s 
rangement brings the joining 
the two drapery sections at t 
closing, and over. it is tacked 
bow of ribbon formed of m! 
dium long loops and ends. ) 
back of the garment is super 
shaped by side-back seams : 
a curving center seam, anid 
three of these seams termina 
a little below the waist-line | 
the tops of extra widths, wi 
are underfolded to form tw 
box-plaits that are single at dl 
outer and double at their ini 
folds. The center of the draj 


ery is lifted in a deep, inward-falling loop and tacked between U 
developed. The materials united to prodnee the tasteful contrast folds of the plaits at the end of the center seam, and each side edg 
is tacked over the)corresponding side-back skirt seam to forin tw 
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itv : 
~~ joops. Below the nie a the drapery falls with a square effect below the top to within a short distance of the bottom, is made in 
5) nearly to the bottom of the skirt. The sleeves are in coat shape, and _ each side, and the drapery is sewed with the side-gores to the back- 


ding collar, the ends of which 
meet above the closing at the 
t side of the front, completes 
neck. 
Three materials will sometimes 
e united in a costume of this 
le, the front-draperies being 
the third fabric. A pretty 
estume is of sage-green cash- 
re, with velvet of the same 
de for the vest. The gores 
trimmed below the drapery 
th’knife-plaitings of cashmere, 
lower two being carried 
the back. Another cos- 
eisof brown cloth and Su- 
, with brown brocade show- 
red and gold in its weaving 
r the vest. 
We have pattern No. 9720 in 
t sizes for misses from eight 
fifteen years of age. To make 
costume for a miss of thir- 
years, requires eight yards 
a-half of material twenty- 
inches wide, or four yards 
three-eighths forty-eight 
wide, each with one yard 
an-eighth of velvet twenty 
wide for the vest, collar 
bands. Price of pattern, ls. 


‘ or 30 cents, 

aL 

, secrete oa 
g! MISSES’ COSTUME. 


oy (For Dlustrations see Page 280.) 
+ et: No, 9727.—The costume here 
. ofstrated represents a very at- 
_sfaetive style for misses, and one 
. et will remain ne for a 
time tocome. Dress goods 
inated by an almost invis- 
commingling of colors were 
_Mployed in this instance, 
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(For Description see Page 282.) 


FIGURE No. 8.—Giris’ House CostumME.—This consists of Girls’ 
Apron No. 9742, price 7d. or 15 cents; and Dress 


No. 9764, price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(For Description see Page 278.) 


and a plaiting of the 
same and braid com- 
ae the trimming. 

he skirt is composed 
of three gores for the 
front and sides and a 
full breadth for the 
back. The gores are 
fitted by darts about 
the hips, and the 
breadth is gathered 
across the top, the 
placket opening being 
finished at the left 
side. Upon the lower 
edge is arranged a 
narrow box-plaiting, 
which is set on to 
form its own heading 
and provides a dainty 
foot-trimming. Up- 
on the gores is ad- 
justed a simple yet 
very effective drap- 
ery. It is cut on a 
fold of the goods for 
some distance from 
the top, and below 
the fold a V-shaped 
piece is cut from the 
center, leaving a 
broad flare between 
the edges. Above 


<a . opening three overlapping, upward-turning plaits are laid, and 


< B the top six short darts are taken to give a smooth age 
#° Ut about the hips. A single shirring, extending from a 


3 
a . 


ittle 


‘arm dart in each 


side. Side-back seams 
and a curving cen- 
ter sean give the 
back its fine propor- 
tions, and all three 
of them terminate a 
little below the waist- 
line at the top of ex- 
tra widths, which are 
underfolded to form 
two double box-plaits 
upon the outside. The 
back of the jacket 
is a little shorter than 
the fronts, and this 
difference, in conjunc- 
tion with the arrange- 
ment of the plaits and 
the addition of the 
vest, enhances the 
jacket effect which 
renders the costume 
suitable for street 
wear without an out- 
side wrap when the 
weather is favor- 
able. evers-like or- 
naments of the goods, 
which taper off nar- 
rowly toward their 
lower ends, are sewed 
to the front edges of 


trimmed with bands of velvet a little above the wrists, A little breadth, the back-drapery being included in the same seam. Be- 


fore being sewed in, however, 
two pair of upturning plaits are 
folded in each side of the back- 
drapery; the upper pair being a 
short distance from the top, and 
the lower pair a corresponding 
distance below them. The top 
is gathered to the size of the 
skirt-breadth, and both skirt 
and drapery are sewed to the 
same belt; the placket edges 
being likewise finished together 
and an underlap sewed to the 
front edges. The back-drapery 
is tacked three times to the 
breadth at its center to uphold it 
in its bouffant pose, and two pair 
of tapes are sewed beneath the 
side-back seams and tied together 
to regulate the closeness of the 
skirt to the figure. The plaits in 
the front-drapery are tacked 
securely to the front-gore, and 
the flaring and lower edges of 
the drapery are ornamented with 
narrow braid applied in a sim- 
ple design. 

The body of the costume is 
a jacket that is quite befitting 
its association with such an at- 
tractive skirt. It has vest fronts, 
which sew with the outside fronts 
to the back at the shoulder and 
under-arm seams, and close their 
depth with button-holes and but- 
tons. The vest is fitted by single 
bust darts and under-arm gores, 
and is pointed below the closing 
and curved high over the hips, 
its outline deepening again to- 
ward its back edges. The out- 
side fronts, which are consider- 
me deeper, are cut away with 
a flaring outline from the throat 
and are adjusted by an under- 
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(For Description see Page 282.) 


the jacket fronts, and then are overlaid with braid arranged in the 
same manner as on the front-drapery,.. The collar is in the high 
standing shape, and the wrists’of) the bedutifully fitted coat sleeves 


ne * 
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are ornamented with cuff facings of the goods which flare at the 
back of the wrists, and upon which braid is arranged as upon other 
portions of the costume. 

Two materials will often be united in a costume of this style with 
good effect, though one variety 
will as frequently be used 
throughout. The skirt may be 
more deeply trimmed about the 
bottom, and the foot trimming 
may be duplicated upon the space 
between the front edges of the 
drapery. A costume that is no- 
ticeable for its neatness and good 
effect is of dark blue cashmere, 
with velvet of a dull red shade 
for the vest and collar. Another, 
that is equally tasteful and styl- 
ish, is of gray camel’s-hair, with 
Surah of the same shade for the 
vest and skirt. One of brown 
cloth is trimmed with brown 
braid having tinsel interwoven 
in it. Such braid is obtainable 
in colors matching all the leading 
shades in dress goods, with both 
gold and silver tinsel in its weav- 
ing. Solid tinsel is also in 
vogue. 

Ve have pattern No. 9727 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. For a 
miss of thirteen years, it will 
need ten yards and three-eighths 
of material twenty-two inches 
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GIRLS’ CoSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 283.) 


wide, or five yards forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 


—_—<—— <_< 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 281.) 


No. 9737.—The quaint and 
simple beauty of this costume 
is very pleasing, and the mode 
develops well in any material. 
Figured wash goods are made 
up in the present instance, and no 
extraneous garnitures are added, 
the method of construction being 
in itself very ornamental. The 
skirt is composed of four straight 
breadths, which, after being 
joined together, are turned un- 
der for a hem at the lower edge. 
These breadths are cut long 
enough to permit of having two 
clusters of tucks taken in them. 
There are six tucks in each clus- 


The body of the costume is a blouse of the most becoming style 
Its fronts close with button-holes and buttons, the right side bein; 
hemmed and the left underfaced; and in each side two box-plait 
are folded and stitched in their folds as far as the waist-line, the ful 
ness below the latter falling out 
freely. Four similar plaits are 
stitched to the same depth in the 
back, and between the front and 
back at each side is a narrow un- 
der-arm gore, which gives a 
smooth adjustment over the hip. 
The back has a curving seam at 
the center, which terminates in 
a line with the stitchings of the 
plaits; and below its termination 
is allowed extra width that 
is underfolded in a box-plait, 
making the lower part of the 
nearest plaits appear double in 
their back folds and increasing 
the spring very becomingly. The 
adjustment of the blouse about 
the waist is not quite close, and 
is regulated by means of a tape 
run through a casing applied up- 
on the under side at the line of 
the waist, the ends being tied in 
front. The arrangement of the 
tape is concealed by the belt 
worn about the waist, and which 
in this instance is of leather, with 
a buckle of the same. The sleeves 
are in coat shape and, like the 
remainder of the garment, are 


GrRLs’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 3:.) 
| 


: 


entirely plain in their complet 
the absence of decoration « 
phasizing the beauty of ther 
A straight standing collar 
ishes the neck. 

A costume of this style, m 
of gray cashmere and inten: 
for best wear during 
Spring and early Summer -; 
for school wear in the Autu 
has three rows of zep 
braid applied upon the hem | 
three more upon the space 
tween the two clusters of tui 
A row of narrower braid is. 
plied lengthwise upon the cer 
of each plait, and the belt of 
dress goods is overlaid with br 
The collar is also overlaid v 
braid, and the sleeves have ¢ 
simulated with it. Zephyr bi 
is much like the Titian braid | 
has been fashionable for s 
seasons, but is lighter in wei 
and better adapted to the o1 


ter, and the lowest tuck in the aap SS SSS mentation of light-weight fab: 
lower cluster overhangs the hem, FiausE No. 9.—G1g1Ls’ Costcume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9722, It is made in all leading colot 
while the width of about four price 10d. or 20 cents. We have pattern No. 973 


tucks is allowed between the two 
clusters. A placket opening is 
made at the center of the back, 
and the top of the skirt is gathered and sewed to a belt. The exact 
dimensions of the skirt and the position and width of the tucks are 
ac. rately given in the pattern, so that no difficulty need be feared 
' "> spting to duplicate the effect pictured, 


(For Description see Page 279.) 


eight sizes for misses from ¢ 
to fifteen years of age. Fi 
miss of thirteen years, it will r 
ten yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches w 
or eight yards and a-half thirty-six inches wide. If goods fo 
eight inches wide | becichosen, ‘then five yards and an-eighth 
suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30-cents. 


it 


here the skirt is made of block 
aid cloth and the body of 
ersey cloth. 

The association of Jersey cloth 
ith striped dress goods in cos- 
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t 
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ate aa No. 10 on this page, 


sof this style is much fav- 
red by Fashion, and is taste- 
ly illustrated in the present 
instance, The skirt is in kilt 
style, and has a shallow, smooth- 
ly fitted yoke top that is cut on 
sfold of the goods, and to this 
s sewed the skirt proper, which 
s composed of straight breadths 
ined together, turned under for 
shem at the lower edge and laid 
 plaits all turning the one way. 
\ placket opening is made be- 
h the fold of the plait at 
he center of the back, and a 
it is. sewed to the yoke. 
|The body of the costume is a 
anty little basque, which is 
flosed in front with button-holes 
nd small Jersey buttons, the 
side being hemmed and the 
fitunderfaced. There is an un- 
ler rm dar in each side of the 
ront, and the back has a curv- 
img center seam which gives it 
he jaunty French adjustment so 
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; GIRLs’ COSTUME. 
| (Por Description see Page 284.) 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 282.) 
No. 9739.—The beauty of this costume is again represented at 


283 


We have pattern No. 9739 in seven sizes for girls from three to 


nine years of age. 


To make the costume for a girl of eight years, 


will require four yards and a-half of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards and three-eighths forty-eight inches wide. As 


Hie Pre 


FiGuRE No. 10.—G1RLs’ CostuME.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9739, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 279.) 


becoming to little people. The 
center seam terminates a little 
below the waist-line at the top 
of an extra width underfolded 
to form a triple box-plait that 
springs out prettily over the kilt. 
Of course, the basque i+ deep 
enough to conceal the joining of 
the yoke to the skirt, and its 
lower outline is uniform all the 
way round. The sleeves are in 
coat shape, and are unorna- 
mented, save for a short line of 
buttons placed upon the upper 
side of each at the wrist just in 
front of the outside seam. A little 
standing collar finishes the neck. 

Although the adjustment of the 
basque is especially adapted to 
Jersey-goods, it is none the less 
= Rs a for any other fabric. 

e basque and skirt may be of 
the same material, though a con- 
tvast is much admired. Bright 
and invisible plaids are as much 
liked as striped goods for kilts, 
and plain goods are, as ever, in 
high favor. Braids, velvet rib- 
bons and other flat decorations 
will sometimes be applied before 
the plaits are laid, though a plain 
finish is always in good taste. 
The breadths for the kilt may be 


| u , if such an arrangement be preferred; the effect being much 


. ted when the material is plaid goods. Careful pressing is all that is 


“@eeded to hold the plaits in posifion. 


Bright red and dark blue are 


colors most liked in Jers: 1s. 


leaving only narrow, strap-like 
extensions to pass over the shoul- 
ders. The corresponding edges 
of these extensions are joined in 
short seams, and five tucks turn- 
ing toward the center are stitched 
in each side of the front, five 
more turning toward the closing 
being stitched in each side of the 
back. The opening at the neck 
is filled in by a guimpe or yoke 


having a plainly fitted founda- | 


tion and extending to the front 
of the arms’-eyes and to a little 
below them. Upon the founda- 
tion the outer portion is ad- 
justed with a little fulness by 
two rows of shirring at the neck, 
and one at the lower edge of 
both front and back sections. 
The shirrings in the neck edge of 
the front sections extend to with- 
in a short distance of the shoulder 
seams, and thosesin the lower 
edge of both front and back sec- 
tions terminate some distance 
from the arms’-eyes, while those 
in the neck edges of the back ex- 
tend across the top. The cor- 
responding edges of both the lin- 
ing and outside are joined in the 
same seams upon the shoulders 
and also below the arms’-eyes, 


represented, it needs one yard 
and three-fourths of Jersey cloth 
twenty-seven inches wide for the 
basque and two yards and three- 
fourths of striped goods twenty- 
two inches wide for the skirt. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 282.) 


No. 9741.—Surah and nun’s- 
vailing showing a decided con- 
trast in color, with ribbon for the 
sash, are shown in the develop- 
ment of this costume at Girls’ 
figure No. 7 on page 280 of this 
magazine. 

The dainty fashioning of the 
costume will be followed in all 
kinds of seasonable dress goods 
worn by girls. In this instance 
the material used was pale-blue 
chambray, and tucks and em- 
broidery form the trimming. The 
body of the costume is like a 
long-waisted slip, and the front 
is cut on a fold of the goods and 
has an under-arm dart in each 
side. Both front and back are 
cut out in Pompadour fashion, 


Back View. 
GIRLs’ GABRIELLE DRESS. 
(For Description see Page 285.) 


and the strap extensions and the upper edges of the body 88 are 
sewed flatly over the guimpe-far,enough from thé margin to Icave a 


finish and 


rmit of the addition of narrow, embroidered edging, 
0 


which emphasizes the beauty of their outlines. The edges of 


284 


the guimpe and its lining are turned uhder separately for hems, and 
the closing of this portion, as well as that of the body portion, is 
invisible, being made with buttons and button-holes in a fly. A 
choker collar of the goods is sewed to the neck, and inside it is 
arranged a frill of embroidery wide enough to fall over and conceal 
it. The sleeves are in coat shape, and embroidery of the same 
width is turned upward flatly in cuff fashion from the wrists. 

The skirt is in flounce style, 
and is composed of straight 
breadths of the goods joined to- 
gether, turned under for a hem 
at the lower edge and scantily 
gathered at the top. The seam 
joining it to the body of the cos- 
tume is concealed by a sash- 
drapery formed of a long strip of 
the goods that is shirred nar- 
rowly at its ends and tacked in 
two plaits to the center of the 
front, the drapery being reversed 
at the right side of the front and 
the ends carried with a grace- 
fully wrinkled effect to the back, 
where they are loosely knotted, 
looped and sewed to position be- 
neath the knot. Three narrow 
tucks are taken in the skirt above 
the hem, but these are orna- 
mental and allowance should be 
made for them in cutting the 
skirt out, as none is made in the 
pattern. 

When cashmere and other 
woolen goods are made up in 
this fashion, the shirred portions 
will often be of crépe, silk or con- 
trasting wool goods. A pretty 
dress of gray nun’s-vailing has 
the shirred portion of red China 
silk, and the skirt has no tucks 
but is covered with alternating 
ruffles of gray and red Spanish 
lace. Another dress, of white 
cashmere, has the shirred por- 
tions omitted and the foundation 
cut from dark blue velvet, the 
sash being of the same. Still 
another is of pink cambric strewn 
with white polka-spots, and the 
shirred portion is of plain pink, 
white Hamburg embroidery 
arranged as in the present instance and of the same width forming 
the trimming. | 

We have pattern No. 9741 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. In 
making the costume 
for a girl of eight 
years, six yards and 
a-half of material 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or three yards 
and a-half thirty-six 
inches wide, will be 
required, If goods 
forty-eight inches 
wide be chosen, then 
three yards and an- 
eighth will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
For Tlustrati 
(For oo). see Page 


Ror DescH pig Sco nee 252:) No. 9722. — Plain 


and plaid flannel are 

united in the construction of this costume at Girls’ figure No. 9 on 
page 282 of this magazine. . : 
he style of the costume adapts it to general wear, its simple method 

of making rendering it comfortable for both school and recrea- 
tion hours. Blue flannel is represented in the present instance, 
and ivory-white braid forms the trimming. The skirt is formed of 
straight breadths joined together and turned under for a hem 


FietvrE No. 11.—GrrRts’ GaBRIELLE Dress.—This illustrates Pattern 
No. 9764, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 280.) 
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| 
at the lower edge, and its top is drawn to the proper size by 
gathers, most of the fulness being kept to the back, though 
enough is carried across the front and sides to give an easy adjust- 
ment. The exact arrangement is accurately indicated in the par- 
tern, and the skirt is sewed to an under-waist, which is fitted by 
short shoulder seams and seams at the sides. It is cut out half low 
at the neck, and its back edges are curved and underfaced and closed 
with button-holes and buttors 
The waist may be of lining 
goods, as it is entirely conceaied 
by the outer portion. The latter 
is in blouse fashion, with a yoke 
top that has seams upon the 
shoulders and very short seam: 
beneath the arms’-eyes. Thr 
full portion is cut on a fold o 
the goods at the center of th 
back and front, and has curve 
seams at the sides to perfect it 
adjustment. This portion ex 
tends some distance below th 
waist-line, and a slash made i 
the center of the front extend 
some distance from tbe top an 
accords in position with the end 
of the yoke, its right side bein 
underfaced and its left provide 
with a button-stand; while th 
right side of the yoke is hemme 
and the left underfaced, to pre 
pare it for the buttons and bul 
ton-holes used in the closing 
The upper edge is slightly slante 
off to adapt it to the yoke, t 
which it is sewed after bein 
drawn to the proper size by tw 
rows of shirring made about 
quarter of an inch apart. 
Three rows of shirring mad 
about half an inch apart adjus 
the blouse to the figure at th 
waist-line, and these shirring 
are stayed by being sewed to 
strip of the materi Below th 
waist-line shirrings the fulnes 
falls over the upper portion of th 
skirt in a full flounce, the effec 
being as quaint as it is becom 
ing. The sleeves are suggestiv 
of the “ bishop” style, each bk 
ing formed of a single section ¢ 
material, with its side edges seamed together at the inside of w 
arm and its top curved in coat shape and lifted easily over th 
shoulder by a row of gathering, the lower edge being also gathere 
and sewed to a deep 
wristband. A sailor 
collar that is prettily 
curved at its sides 
completes the neck 
stylishly. Three rows 
of braid trim the col- 
lar, the wristbands, 
the lower edge of the 
blouse and the skirt 
above the hem. 
_A pretty costume 
of this style is made 
of plain cambric, with 
bands of a contras- 
ting color about the 
edges, those upon the 
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collar and wristbands 

being only about half : ; 

as wide as those upon Back View. 

the bottom of the Misses’ JACKET. 
blouse and skirt. An- (For Description see Page 385.) 


other costume, of 
brown cashmere, is | 
trimmed with diagonal tinsel braid, the tinsel being silver and th 
remainder of the braid brown wool matching the goods in color. 

We have pattern No. 9722 in seven sizes for girls from three | 
nine years of age. For a girl of eight years, it will need four yar¢ 
and seven-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide, or two yart 
and seven-eighths, thirty-six_inches wide,or two yards and thre 
eighths forty-eight inches wide, each with five-eighths of a yard | 
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Silesia thirty-six inches wide for the waist. Price of pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 


————___-_——— 
GIRLS’ GABRIELLE DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 283.) | 
No. 9764.—The adaptability of this little dress to different mate- 


Misses’ Box-Puarrep BLOUSE. 


(For Description see Page 286.) 


rials and modes of trimming 
is shown at Girls’ figures 
Nos. 8 and 11 on pages 281 
and 284 of this Detmearor, 
where it is very attractively 
illustrated. 

Cambric with tiny printed 
figures upon it is the ma- 
terial pictured in the pres- 
ent instance, and its selec- 
tion may be accepted as 
an indication of the suita- 
bility of the mode for all 
kinds of washable goods. 
The front is cut ona fold 
of the goods and has side- 
front gores extending to the 
arms’-eyes, while the back 
is closed to within a little 
distance of the lower edge 
with button-holes and but- 
tons—the right side being 


wmmed and the left underfaced—and has corresponding side- 
ack gores, which are narrower but also extend to the arms’-eyes. 
telow the closing the back edges are seamed together. The adjust- 


tent is not quite close, an 


is very becoming in effect. Two 


traight ruffles of the material trim the bottom of the dress pret- 
dy, each being about four inches wide when finished and the upper 
ne being shirred twice far enough from the top to form its own 
eading and stitched to position through each row of shirring. The 
ieeves are in coat shape, and fit the arms easily. Each one is dain- 
dy trimmed with a ruffle at the wrist harmonizing entirely with 
ae upper one upon the skirt, but somewhat narrower. a. still 
arrower ruffle is gathered and set about the neck so that its head- 
1g conceals the little straight band which is sewed to the garment. 


Lawns, nainsooks 
nd other fine white 
gods will be trimmed 
nth laces and fine 
thite embroideries 
then made up in 
ks way, and piqués, 
mghams etc., will be 
arnitured with col- 
red embroideries, 
iffies, plaitings, etc. 
laborate decorations 
fe not, however, 
eeded to bring out 
2% beauty of the 
kde, which is one 
f the daintiest, as 
ell as simpiest and 
lost practical in its 
ossibilities, ever de- 
wed for little girls’ 
ear. 

We have pattern 
0. 9764 in seven 
t3 for girls from 
tee to nine years 
{age. In makin 

garment for a gir 
‘teight years, three 
rds and a-fourth 
{ material twenty- 
0 inches wide, or 
ro yards thirty-six 
khes wide, will be 
quired. If goods 
rty-eight inches 
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MIssEs' SacK APRON. 
(For Description see Page 286.) 


fide be chosen, then one yard and a-half will suffice. Price of pat- 


tra, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Pe ee, 
MISSES’ JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 284.) 
No. 9728.—By referring to Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 276 of 


this magazine, the effect of this jacket in conjunction with a hand- 
some box-plaited skirt may be observed, its material being light- 
she Cheviot, with braid for decoration. 

Cloth showing a smooth, fine finish is used for the jacket in 
the present instance, and braid and buttons constitute the garnitures. 
The fronts proper fall over vest fronts, which lap in double-breasted 
fashion and close with button-holes and buttons; both sides being 
hemmed, and a row of but- 
tons added upon the over- 
lapping side in accordance 
with the requirements of the 
double-breasted effect. Be- 
low the closing the vest is 
cut across and then slanted 
off diagonally. The outside 
fronts are also slanted off 
toward their lower edges, 
and the adjustment of the 
vest fronts is accomplished 
by single bust darts while 
the outside portions have an 
under-arm dart in each side. 
The vest portions are sewed 
into the seams of the un- 
der-arm darts and into the 
shoulder seams, and the back 
is fitted by side-backs and 
a curving centerseam. The 
latter terminates a little 
below the waist-line, and at its extremity is allowed extra width 
that is underfolded to form a double box-plait. The side-back 
seams terminate in a line with the center seam, and below them 
the side-backs are widened in the outline of fancy laps that pass 
over the center-backs, the seams being continued flatly to the 
lower edge. A row of wide braid between two of soutache passes 
down each side of the jacket front, about the lower edge and up 
the corresponding side-back lap. The same disposal of braid is 
duplicated upon the lower and slanting edges of the vest, the braid 
being arranged in points below the closing. There is a high rolling 
collar about the neck, and this is trimmed with braid in accordance 
with the arrangement already described. The sleeves are in coat 
shape and are fashionably close in their adjustment. Each is trimmed | 

at the wrist with a 

row of wide braid 

between two of nar- 
row, the outline fol- 
lowing the lower 
edge along the upper 
side and extending - 
up the outside seam 
where the wide brai 
is underfolded and 
the soutache is turned 
to form a point. 
Flannel, cashmere, 
camel’s-hair, _light- 
weight coatings and 
all seasonable fabrics 
will be made up in 
this way, and braid in 

Vandyke tinsel, span- 

gled tinsel, mohair, 

Titan, zephyr or any 

ite variety may 

added as trimming. 

. Velvet ribbons, pip- 
ings, bias bands and 
other flat garnitures 
are just as appropria- 
tely used, and a plain 
finish is always in 
ood taste. When the 

Jacket is made up to 
match a_ particular 
costume, the trim- 
ming will, of course, 
accord with that upon 
the dress. 

We have pattern No. 9728 in eight sizes for miases from eight 
to fifteen years of age. In making the garment for a miss of thir- 
teen years, four yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or three yards and five-eighths twenty-seven inches wide, 
will be required. If goods forty-eight inches;wide be selected, 
then one yard and seven-eighths will ‘suffice. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. on 


Misses’ Box—PLAItED BLOUSE. 
(For Description see Page 286.) 
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MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 285.) 


No. 9717.—Dark blue flannel was used in the construction of this 
blouse at Misses’ figure No. 1 on page 275 of this magazine, in which 
instance a novel effect is produced by the choice of stitching done in 
crimson silk for its garniture. 

Such blouses are worn both in the house and on the street, their 
use for the promenade being suggested in the present instance by 
the choice of the fabric, which is cloth, of a quality, however, that 
is also adapted to house wear. 
The front has a box-plait folded 
in each side and stitched in its 
fold to within a few inches of the 
lower edge. These plaits are a 
little back of the closing, and in 
the overlapping closing edge is 
folded a third, which is stitched 
all the way to the bottom and 
overlaps the hem of the opposite 
side. This plait, of course, comes 
directly in the center when the 
closing—which is made with 
hooks and loops, or with buttons 
and button-holes in atly—-isaccom- 
plished. Three plaits are folded 
in the back and stitched to with- 
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also for their practical value as protections to the toilette. The 
garment pictured in the present instance is made of cross-barred 
muslin and trimmed with embroidery, and the construction is accom- 
pace as follows: The front is cut on a fold of the goods, and the 
ack is closed its depth with button-holes and buttons, the back 
edges being hemmed. The seams upon the shoulders and at the 
sides are the only means of adjustment introduced, and those at the 
sides are sprung out so as to give all the width necessary about the 
lower edge. The neck is fitted high and is provided with a straight 
choker-collar, which is decorated with two ruffles of embroidery, 
one being sewed inside it at the 
top and the other outside it at 
the lower edge. The shapely 
coat sleeves are each completed 
at the wrist with a frill of em- 
broidery, and the lower edge of 
the apron issimilarly ornamented. 
Upon each side rests a pointed 
pocket, which is bordered all 
around with embroidery. 
Gingham, lawn, piqué, printand 
all kinds of washable goods both 
white and colored, are made up ir 
to aprons of this style, and lacey 
narrow ruffles of the material o 
plain hems may provide the finish, 
We have pattern No. 9757 ia 


‘ ck View. : : : : 
in a short distance of the lower ’ mic oe eight sizes for misses from eight 
: : GIRLS’ JACKET. 8 
edge, and the adjustment is per- . to fifteen years of age. Fore 
fected by means of the seams (For Description see this Page.) miss of thirteen years, it wil 


upon the shoulders and at the 

sides and an under-arm dart in each side of the front. Two rows of 
machine-stitching made a little above the lower edge suggest the depth 
of ahem or underfacing which may finish the bottom of the garment, 
and double lines of stitching simulate a round cuff at the wrist of 
each coat-shaped sleeve, three buttons being added upon the upper 
side in front of the outside seam. A high rolling collar, also showing 
a finish of machine-stitching, completes the neck, and a belt of the 
material is worn about the waist, its ends being pointed and fastened 
with a fancy buckle. 

When the weather will permit, blouses of this style may be worn 
without outer-garments, but, being perfectly fitted, they may also be 
worn with additional wraps without detracting from the effect of 
their adjustment. All kinds of suit goods, cashmere, flannels and, 

indeed, any fabric 

suited to the purpose 

of a dress-body may 

be made up in a blouse 

of this style, and 

braid, velvet ribbon 

or any simple flat 

garniture may be 

added. A belt of 

leather may, if pre- 

ferred, be worn. Such 

a waist is often more 

becoming to a miss 

than any other style 

of dress-body, as it 

. does not necessitate a 
vey close fit. 

e have pattern 

No. 9717 in eight 

sizes for misses from 

eight to fifteen years 

7 S$ of age. Tomake the 

Piidseouanavearrry garment for a miss of 

: PeeEees thirteen years, will 

require four yards of 

material twenty-two 

inches wide, or two 

yards and five-eighths 

thirty-six inches wide. 

If goods forty-eight 

inches wide be se- 

lected, then one yard and seven-eighths will suffice. Price of pat- 

tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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Right Side-Front View. 
Misses’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Deacription see Page 287.) 


—— ee 


MISSES’ SACK APRON. 

(For Ilastrations see Page 285.) 
No. 9757.—How very attractive an apron of this style may be 
made to appear is shown at Misses’ figure No. 5 on page 278, where 


the fabric is plain gingham, with embroidered insertion for trimming. 
Such aprons are liked not only for their youthful simplicity, but 


require two yards and th 
fourths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


cents. i 
—_—_—_> 


i 
GIRLS' JACKET. ; 
' (For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9743. —Another view of this jacket, showing it made of cloth 
of a seasonable texture, with wide and narrow braid for trimming, 
is given at Girls’ figure No. 6 on page 279 of this magazine. 

loth of a medium shade of brown is employed for the jacked 
in the present instance, and Kursheedt’s Standard tinsel brai¢ 
forms the trimming. The fronts are cut away with a broad flan 
from the throat and fall over shorter vest-portions that close theq 
depth with button- 
holes and _ buttons, 
the right side being 
hemmed and the left 
underfaced. Under- 
arm darts are intro- 
duced in the adjust- 
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ment of the outer 

fronts, and into these = 
hee the shoul- Se 
der seams are sewed > & 
the —_ corresponding \ 
edges of e vest SS 
portions. Side-back 


seams and a curving 
center seam fit the 
back beautifully, the 
center seam being 
carried with a grace- 
ful spring to the lower 
edge, while the side- 
back seams are dis- 
continued a little be- 
low the waist-line. 
Below the termina- 
tions of these seams 
narrow extensions 
are cut. upon the side- 
back portions, and 
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Left Side-Front View. 
Misses’ WALKING SKIRT. i 
(For Description see Page 287.) x 


lapped over the cen- | 
ter-backs and sewed flatly to position. Three rows of braid beg 
at the top of each side-back extension and, passing downward, ag’: 
carried about the lower edge and up the front to the throat. Fod: 
buttons, placed in a line in front of the braid decoration upon esd‘: 
lap, add to the jauntiness of the ornamentation. The sleeves as 
in regular coat shape, and are each trimmed with three rows of brat: 
applied in the outline of a cuff. About the neck is a little sear 
collar, and in the same seam with it is sewed a falling collar, whia: 
is suggestive of the sailor shape and _ is prettily curved in oy 
the shoulders Both-collars are trimmed with double rows of brai¢\ 
1 


. these extensions are 
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Light-weight cloths and flannels will be favorite selections for 
jackets of this style, though suit goods will often be made up when 
a garment to match a special costume is desired. The latter con- 
sideration is of less weight, however, at a time when an outside 
wrap is only an occasional necessity. Braid is one of the favorite 
garnitures; but machine-stitching, underfacings invisibly applied or 
-goy other form of finish preferred may, however, be chosen, with 
satisfactory results. 

We have pattern No. 9743 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
aine years of age. For a girl of eight years, it will require three 
yards of material twenty-two 
uches wide, or two yards and 
-lalf twenty-seven inches wide. 
{ goods forty-eight inches wide 
» chosen, then one yard and 
bree-eighths will suffice. Price 
x pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


of the skirt to the figure without rendering the effect too marked. 

When two materials are united in the construction of a skirt 
of this style, the skirt proper, the ¢ablier and the back-draper 
will usually be alike and the foot-plaiting and panel-drapery wi 
accord, while the revers facing will be like the remainder. A skirt 
that is noticeable for its good effect is made of cloth, which appears 
at a little distance to be all of one color but in which several tints 
are blended, and is trimmed with zephyr braid. Another, in which 
cashmere and Surah are united, has the revers faced with velvet. A 
favorite style of basque for association with this skirt is No. 9746, 
which is shown in two views on 
this page and costs 10d. or 20 
cents. Either may, however, 
be just as eppropratey united 
with any other complementary 
mode in the formation of a 
costume. 

We have pattern No. 9745 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. To make 
the garment for a miss of thir- 
teen years, requires seven yards 
of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or three yards and three- 
fourths forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents. 


——— <> 


MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
\For Illustrations see Page 286.) 


No. 9745.—The effect of this 
‘rt m combination with a styl- 
* basque is charmingly illus- 
med in another material, witha 
werent arrangement of trim- 
wing, at Misses’ figure No. 4 on 
Br 


J i Vly eis 


e 277 of this magazine. 9 , 
fhe skirt affords charming MIssEs’ Basque. oe saan 
sportunities for the employ- Bios Mustratone soe sus Fage:) 


: Fo : 
sent of two or even three varie- (Noe ercnpdon sce: this Fase’) 


es of dress goods in its con- 
ruction or for the use of one material throughout, with whatever novelty Sprin 
ariety of extraneous garniture is admired for trimming. The latter Misses’ figure 
hoiee is made in the present instance, plain dress goods of a flannel- 


ke texture being the material selected, and the same, contrasting asques of this style are fashionable accompaniments to skirts cut 
wods and braid forming the trimming. The skirt presents the lead- by pattern No. 9745, which is shown in two views on page 286 of 
ag characteristics of the fashionable walking shape, having three this magazine, and costs ls. or 25 cents. Either mode may, how- 
art-fitted gores for the front and sides and a full breadth for the ever, be just as suitably chosen to accompany any other. Plain 
ack, the latter being gathered across the top. A narrow box-plaiting dress goods were employed for the dress-body in the present 
trms the foot trimming. Upon the upper portion of the goresis_ instance, and facings of contrasting fabric and braid form the trim- 
menged a short tablier-drapery, which is gracefully cross-wrinkled ming. The fronts close invisibly with hooks and eyes and are fitted 
* a row of shirring extending nearly to the top and bottom at each by single bust darts, the remainder of the adjustment being per- 
Heand is conformed to the proper shape by darts. From beneath formed by under-arm gores, side-back seams and a center seam. The 
this drapery extend latter terminates a 
two panel-like drap- little below the waist- 
eries, of which one is line, and upon the 
much wider than the edges below it are 
other. The widerone allowed gradually 
is sewed at its back widening extensions, 
edge into the right which are turned for- 
side-back seam, and ward in revers fash- 
its top extends to the ion, faced with the 
left side-front seam, contrasting goods and 
the front edge being overlaid with cross- 
turned backward in_ wise strips of braid in 
revers fashion. The two lengths arranged 
narrower drapery is_ in regular alternation. 
sewed into the left The side-back seams 
side-back seam, and terminate in a line 
its front edge is like- with the center seam, 
wise turned back in and below each one is 
arevers, Thetopsof allowed an_ extra 
both are sewed flatly width that is under- 
to position, and the folded in a double 
reversed portions are box-plait. The back 
overfaced with the  isconsiderably deeper 
contrasting goodsand than the front and 
trimmed with strips falls with a square 
of braid arranged postilion effect, and 


No. 9746.—The effect: of this 

basque is well brought out in 

suiting, with braid in two widths for trimming, at 

o. 4 on page 277 of this magazine, where it forms 
a portion of a handsome street suit. 
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Right Side-Front View. 
Misses’ WALKING SKIRT. 


crosswise. Thestrips the sides are curved 


Misses’ WALKING SKIRT. 


are in two lengths, 
which are arranged . 
in regular alternation, 
, "er outer ends terminating ‘beneath the folded edge. The back- 
Ssery is deep and square in effect and consists of a full breadth, 
Nich is gathered across the top and raised at each side by two 
rs of downward-turning plaits. It is sewed into the side-back 
“ams for its entire depth, and both skirt and drapery are sewed to 
Ae same belt. Two loops or loose plaits, which fall inward and are 
‘ked at the center of the drapery, complete its douffant pose. 
The placket opening for both skirt and drapery is finished at the left 
“ie, an underlap being sewed to the front edges. Tapes, sewed 
“ver the side-back seams and tied together, regulate the closeness 


(For Description see Page 288.) 


upward over the hips 
and deepened  to- 
ward the under-arm 
gore seams and the end of the closing. A vest facing of the con- 
trasting goods is applied upon the front and overlaid with braid 
arranged to correspond with its disposal on the revers ornaments. 
There is a straight collar about the neck, and the finely fitted coat 
sleeves are ornamented with shallow cuff-facings, which have braid 
arranged in the same manner as on the other portions of the 
basque, except that its disposal is perpendicular instead of horizontal. 

The facings will often be of red silk or wool goods when the 
basque is made of dark blue, brown, black or green suiting, and 
the bright tint will be subdued by the application of-braids in paral- 


(For Description see Page 288.) 


288 


lel lines with only sufficient space between them to disclose a 
glimpse of the bright hue. Any other style of decoration preferred 
may, however, be developed, with equally pleasing results. 


We have pattern No. 9746 in eight sizes for misses from eight to’ 


fifteen years of age. Fora miss of thirteen years, it will reqaire 
three yards and an-eighth of goods twenty-two inches wide, or one 
yard and a-half forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Tjustrationa see Page 287.) 


No. 9744.—This walking skirt forms a portion of the stylish toil- 
ette represented at Misses’ figure No. 1 on page 275 of this Deurn— 
EATOR, where the fashionable combination of dark blue and crimson 
is developed in its construction. 

Cloth of about the same weight as fine pressed flannel is repre- 
sented in this instance, and the same 
and braid constitute the garnitures. In 
- the formation of the skirt proper three 
gores and a back-breadth are united, 
the gores being fitted by darts and the 
breadth gathered across the top. Upon 
the gores is adjusted a fablier-drapery, 
which is also conformed to the proper 
shape by darts and has four upturning 
plaits grouped in the right side below 
the hip and three in the left. Below 
those in the left side the drapery is 
turned up in daveuse fashion, and in the 
edge of the upturned portion two shal- 
low plaits turning upward with a diag- 
onal inclination are folded, so that a 
gracefully wrinkled effect is given to 
this portion, as well as to the part which 
it overlaps. Both sides are sewed with 
the gores to the back-breadth, and in 
the same seams are included the side 
edges of the back-drapery, which is al- 
lowed to fall plainly in ‘‘ waterfall” 
fashion, all its folds being produced by oe 
the gathering across the top. The back-drapery is widely hemmed 
at its lower edge and extends nearly to the bottom of the skirt, as 
does also the front-drapery at the right side. The reversed portion 
of the front-drapery is faced with the goods, and the upper part of 
the facing is overlaid with five rows of narrow braid. A narrow 
box-plaiting forms the foot trimming for the skirt, and above it 
five rows of braid are also grouped. Both skirt and drapery are 
sewed to the same belt, and the placket opening for both is finished 
at the left side. Tapes, fastened beneath the side-back seams and 
tied together, regulate the final adjustment to the figure. 

Very often contrasting goods will be introduced for facing the 
reversed portion of the drapery and for the foot trimming. Gold 
and silver tinsel braid and mohair braids having tinsel interwoven in 
them are among the best liked of extraneous garnitures, and they 
are applied upon all kinds of dress goods worn by misses. 

We have pattern No. 9744 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. In making the 
garment fora miss of thirteen years 
seven yards and an-eighth of materi 
twenty-two inches wide, or three yards 
and a-half forty-eight inches wide, will 
be required. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


cents. 
—-- +> 


GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Tllustration see this Page.) 


No. 9742.—A dainty illustration of 
this apron, showing it made of lawn, with embroidery about its 
edges and the yoke of the material tucked uniformly, is given at Girls’ 
figure No.8 on page 281 of this magazine. 

Sheer nainsook is the material represented in this instance, with 
narrow Hamburg embroidery for decoration. The upper portion 
of the apron is in the shape of a seamless yoke, which is cut on 
a fold of the goods at the center, passes over the shoulders and 
is closed at the back with button-holes and buttons, its bias back 
edges being turned under for hems and its shoulder edges curved 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S COLLAR. 
(ForDescription see this Page.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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out to sit easily over the tops of the arms. The apron proper is also 
cut on a fold of the goods, its lower corners being rounded off and 
the edges above them being slanted off toward the top. The upper 
edge is gathered to the size of the corresponding edge of the yoke 
and sewed to it—the fulness being kept well to the center—and 
five rows of shirring are made at the waist-line. These shirrings 
terminate some distance from the side edges and are stayed by being, 
sewed through to a strip of the material placed beneath. Long, 
hemmed ties of the goods, each slanted off at one end and laid ina 
plait at the other, are sewed at their plaited ends over the extren-., 
ities of the shirring, turned backward and tied in a sash-bow at the” 
back. The free ends of the ties and all the edges of the apron are 
bordered wita narrow embroidery, and the decoration is continued 
across the seam joining the yoke to the front. 

Prints, lawns, piqués, cambrics both plain and figured, chambrays / 
and all kinds of washable goods will be made up in aprons of this 
style; and narrow laces, edgings and embroideries, both white and! 
colored, will be employed as decora-; 
tions. Of course, the arrangement of} 
the trimming will always be simpk, 
but the yoke will often be made of 
embroidered net or of all-over enm- 
broidery. 

We have pattern No. 9742 in sevenf 
sizes for girls from three to nine yean 
of age. To make the garment for s 
girl of eight years, will require one 
yard of material thirty-six inches wide, 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—__--~» ______- 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S COLLAR | 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


No. 9760.—Collars of this style x 
fashionably worn by misses, girls and? 
children, and are among the daintiest 
and most becoming accessories of the 
toilette. The material here represente/ 
is colored embroidery in two widths} 
and the process of construction is ac- 
complished as follows: A section of the wider embroidery is cut ti 
the proper length—the exact dimensions being given in the pattern— 
and each end shaped to permit of the addition of a small piece of the! 
narrower, which is cut to accord with the edges to which it is joined | 
the lower corners being slanted so that a square effect and a finishet _ 
edge are obtained along the ends, as well as about the bottom. Tht. 
top between the end pieces is laid in plaits turning one way, and i 
sewed to a narrow band. <A section of the narrow embroidery. 
slanted off toward the ends along its lower edge, laid in plaits tur 
ing in the same direction as those in the deeper portion and thet 
sewed to the band, being turned over to conceal the latter. The 
seams joining the deeper and narrower portions to the band ar 
concealed by a facing, which is a duplicate of the band. For thi 
band may be used any fabric according with the material on whic 
the embroidery is wrought. 

Colored Hamburg embroidery may be obtained in many beaut 
ful shades, red, blue and pink being 
leading favorites. White embroid- 
eries are, however, just as much ad- 
mired, and perhaps more practical, 
there is no danger of their fading whet 
laundered. Lace of any preferred vari- 
ety may be used instead, with equally 
pleasing results; and for general weal 
plain lawn, cambric, etc., with a bor- 
dering of lace or embroidered edging, 
is Sometimes made up; and, when see 

oods are selected, the deeper portion 
ig cut in one piece instead of having the end pieces joined. 

We have pattern No. 9760 in three sizes from eleven to fifteen 
inches, neck measures. To make the collar for a miss whose neck 
measure is thirteen inches, will require seven-eighths of a yard of 
goods twenty-two inches wide. As pictured, it needs seven-eighths 
of a yard of wide embroidery or lace five inches and three-fourths 
deep, and one yard and an-eighth of the same two inches and three- 
fourths deep, with half a yard of nainsook thirty-six inches wide 
for the bands. Price of pattern, 3d. or 5 cents. 


ia" Special attention is requested to the article elsewhere in this issue entitled 


“Facts in the Case.”’ 


acceptance.—EbDITOR, DELINEATOR. 


In it the publishers of this a gaa offer, in a friendly way, some 
suggestions which we have no doubt many will 


nd worthy of. consideration and 
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STYLES FOR CHILDREN AND BOYS. 


Fieure No. 1.—CHILD’S WRAP. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 
FieorE No. 1.—This illustrates a Child's wrap. The pattern, 


which is No. 9755 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes for 


children from one to six years of age, and may be seen in a stylish 
combination of materials on page 291 of this magazine. 


Little jackets of this style may be worn with any costume, 


which is No. 9763 and costs 7d. 
or 15 cents, is in six sizes for chil- 
dren from one to six years of 
age, and is represented in differ- 
ent materials on page 290 of this 
DELINEATOR. 

A handsome variety of Che- 
viot is here illustrated, with 
velvet for the belt-straps. The 


front is closed all the way down 


with buttons and _ button-holes 
in a fly, and at each side of the 
closing are made two forward- 
turning plaits, which flare pret- 
tily below the waist-line. The 
back is seamless at the center, at 
each side of which are two back- 
ward-turning plaits that are 
stayed at the waist-line and 
across the shoulders, the stays 
extending to the side seams. 
These seams, together with un- 
der-arm darts and the shoulder 
seams, impart a clinging, grace- 
ful adjustment; and at each 
side edge of the back are under- 


and are jaunty and of fashion- 
able depth, showing a little of 
the dress below its edge. Fancy 
cloth is the material here illus- 
trated, and the tailor finish of 
machine-stitching is adopted. 
The fronts close in single-breasted 
fashion to a little below the waist- 
line, and are cut away slightly 
and the corners rounded off be- 
low. A long dart under each 
arm narrows the fronts prettily, 
and crossing the end of the dart 
is a large pocket-lap that is 
rounded off sharply toward the 
lower back corner. The side 
seams are left open for a few 
inches at the bottom and the 
corners rounded off, and at the 
end of the center seam is under- 
folded a double box-plait. Straps 
cross the back from the side 
seams and are buckled together 
over the top of the plait, the re- 
sult being exceedingly stylish. 
A deep, round collar dressily com- 


as Back View. 


5 Carnp’s Costume. 


_. (For Description see Page 290.) 


_ Wded two backward-turning plaits, 


back skirt the effect of two double 
x-plaits, Belt-straps that are pointed 


| bis with the plaits at the center, give 
b both ends are lapped slightly and 


_. Weked to the center of the back, and 
| @ fastened in front with a handsome 
* @p-ornament of oxidized silver, a sim- 


clasp appearing to fasten the ends 


: $the back. A row of buttons deco- 
_ Mes the inner plait of each front above 


belt-straps, and a standing collar 
pletes the neck. The sleeves fit 


_fsely and are plainly finished, and at 


wrists and neck are worn lace ruffs. 


"Cloths, flannels, tricots, diagonals, silks 
_ Ad all varieties of coating fabrics may 
_ made up in this way, and the belt- 


" Raps may be like the 
: bial or they may be of velvet or wide 
Raid. Cutis 


SD TR ee 


arment in ma- 


:. may be simulated with 
‘Material to match the belt-straps, and 
collar may be of the same material. 


—Aplain finish is usually liked for such 
~ aps, but machine-stitching or braid 
» hay be used, with attractive effect. 

-. The hat has its rolling brim smoothly 


d with velvet. 
bf velvet ribbon. 


It is simply trimmed with velvet and a rosette 


——_»—___ 
Fieure No. 2.—CHILD'S JACKET. 
(For Tlustration see Page 200.) 
Favre No, 2.—This illustrates a Child’s jacket. The pattern, 


Figure No. 1.—CaHitp’s Wrap.—tThis illus- 
trates Pattern No. 9763, price 
Td. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


CHILD’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 291.) 


pletes the neck, and pointed cuffs are 
simulated with the material and stitched 
along their edges. One row of stitch- 
mg made close to all the loose edges 
completes the garment stylishly. Ruffs 
of lace or a linen collar and linen cuffs 
may be worn, with neat effect. 

The collar, pocket-laps, straps and 
cuff-facings may be of velvet, silk or 
some contrasting goods, with stylish re- 
sults. All varieties of cloths and coat- 
ings, also flannels, ¢tricots, Cheviots, 
velvets, etc., are all suitable for such 
Jackets; and machine-stitching, braid 
applied as binding, in flat rows or in a 
fanciful design, or lace applied to turn 
flatly from the edges, may be selected, 
with good taste. Plaid cloths and flan- 
nels are liked for children’s jackets. 

The pretty hat is simply but prettily 
trimmed with ribbon. 


——__<+>______— 
Figure No. 3.—CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 291.) 
Figure No. 3.—This illustrates a 


Child’s dress. The pattern, which is No. 9730 and costs 7d. or 15 


cents, is in seven sizes for children from six months to six years 
of age, and may be seen in white goods trimmed with embroidery 


on page 290 of this publication. 


The dress is a very simple and pretty little fashion, and is here 
made of ciel-blue all-over embroidered chambray and trimmed with 


ruffles of embroidered edging’ in \the-same- material. 


The dress is 
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closed at the back with button-holes and buttons to a little below 
the waist-line, and the back edges are seamed together below the 
closing. A curving seam gives a slender and graceful adjustment to 
each side, and two ruffles of the edging mentioned trim the bot- 
tom of the dress prettily, the upper ruffle being finished to form a 
self-heading. A similar ruffle, finished to form a self-heading, en- 
circles the neck, and a row of the edging turns upward from the 
wrists in cuff fashion, being applied without any fulness whatever. 

Lawns, prints, Surahs, pon- 
gees, foulards, sateens, sprigged, 


dotted and plain muslins, cash- po 

meres, nun’s-vailings, flannels RES 
and dress goods of all kinds may ci -“——a 
be fashioned into prey little \ a Sj 
dresses of this style, and any , 6 SSS 


trimming preferred may be 
selected; laces, embroideries, 
braids, plaitings, ruffles, etc., be- 
ing all appropriate. Embroidered 
lawns, pongees, nun’s-vailings, 
chambrays, etc., are pretty and 
stylish for children’s dresses, and 
simple decorations are selected 
for them. Such dresses, made of 
white, red or delicate hued Si- 
lesias, silks or Surahs, are worn 
as slips under lace dresses. 
Ribbon bows, tacked in triple 
rows about the crown, trim the 
jaunty hat of fancy straw. 


Front View. 


—____-- 


FIGURE No. 4.—CHILD’S COS- 
TUME. 


{For Illustration see Page 292.) 


Figure No. 4.—This illustrates 
a Child’s costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9721 and costs 7d. 
or 15 cents, is in six sizes for 
children from one to six years of 
age, and is shown made of plain 
and figured goods on page 289 of 
the present DELINEATOR. 

The costume has a finished air 
that makes it particularly suited 
to street and travelling wear. It 
is here made of flannel in cream 
and Bordeaux tints. The fronts , 


CHILD’s DRESS. 
(For Description see Page 291.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


varieties of cotton and woolen dress goods suitable for children’s 
wear may be fashioned by this 
pockets 
allowable on all textures. 
or embroidered webbing, and lace or embroidery may be flatly 
applied to the lower, pocket and sleeve edges, and also in a frill to — 
the edges of the collar. A leather belt may be worn, if preferred, 
and is particularly suitable when the costume is worn by a boy. 


aceaer Sometimes the belt, 
collar and cuff-facings will be of velvet, which fabric is — 
If desired, the collar may be of lace net | 


The hat is trimmed with a 
band of velvet and a demi-gar- 
Jand of fine flowers. 


o_—__—_ | 


CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Mlustrations see Page 289.) 


No, 9732.—The construction 
of this costume is such as adapts 
it to both house and street wear. 
Dress goods of a stone shade 
are represented in the present 
Instance, and velvet and satin § 
ribbon constitute its garnitures 
The back is the only portion of 
the garment that extends its full 
depth. It has a curving center 
seam which terminates a little - 
below the waist-line, and extra. 
widths allowed below this seam 
and at corresponding points up- 
on the front edges of the back 
are underfolded to form two 
box-plaits, which give a pretty 
spring to the lower portion 
The ibaa portion of the front 
is cut off a little farther below 
the waist-line than the tops of 
these plaits, and in each side an 
under-arm dart produces a be- 
coming inclination to the figure. 
The depth is rendered uniform 
all the way round by the addi- 
tion to each side of a skirt por 
tion, which is turned in at the 
top for a finish and shirred once. 
about an inch from the edge 
Only a slight fulness is allowed: 
and, in joining the skirt to tht 
body portion, the sewing is made 


are in narrow sack shape, closed a, 2) pis Send We through the shirring. The bach 
all the way down with button- BRR ad eee rks edges are joined to the back it 
holes and buttons. In the back ek continuation of the side seams 


are six backward-turning plaits 
that are invisibly stitched in 
place as far down as the waist- 


prettily in the 


shape the garment, and the 
plaits render the skirt sufficiently 


ornamental. 


CHILD’s WRaP. 
(For Description see Page 202.) 


edges with cream soutache ar- 
ranged in a small, uniform scroll 
design 
braid is observable along the edges of the deep sailor-collar, the tops 
of the large, square patch-pockets located on the fronts, and also 
along the tops of the shallow cuff-facings, which are of the Bordeaux 
color. Ruffs of lace are worn in the neck and wrists. 

Costumes of this style are often worn over white dresses on the 
street and removed in the house, thus serving as stylish little 
wraps. Cloths, basket and plain flannels, Cheviots, cashmeres, silks, 
Surahs, nun’s-vailings, ginghams, seersuckers, sateens, piqués and all 


aa) 


Figure No. 2.—Cai.p's JackET.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9756, 
price 7d. or 15 cents. 
(For Description see Page 289.) 


line, and then rai to flare 
skirt. Only side 
and shoulder seams are used to 


ample and the back exceedingly 
A belt of the Bor- 
deaux color is worn about the 
waist, and is decorated at all its 


A similar disposal of 


and the front edges are finished 
_ toaccord with the corresponding | 
edges of the body portion, whid 


4 
Ve Mis, 


S 
8 
> 
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are faced at the left side and 
hemmed at the right, the garment 
being closed its entire depth with 
button-holes and fancy buttons. 
The plaited ends of ribbon ties 
are inserted in the side seams at 
the top of the skirt portions, and 
their free ends are bowed at the 
center of the back. A rolling 
collar, that has narrow, prettily 
curved ends and is deepened in 
sailor shape at the back, is sewed 
to the neck, and the seam is covered with a tiny bias strip of the 
goods. The collar is cut from velvet, and the shapely coat sleeves are 
finished with little, round cuff-facings of the same. A hem finishes 
the entire lower edge of the garment. 

Cashmere, Surah, velveteen, piqué or any material in vogue for 
children’s costumes makes up prettily in this way, and may be 
trimmed with lace, embroidery,braid or any decoration in keeping 
with the fabric selected:for the costume..’ Such costumes are often 


(For Description see Page 292.) 
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made of light-weight cloths in the mode, tan and fawn shades to 
wear a8 wraps over white dresses upon the street, and are removed 
_ forthe house. 

We have pattern No, 9732 in six sizes for children from one to 
ax years of age. To make the costume for a child of four years, 
will require two yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two 
_ inches wide, or one yard and three-eighths forty-eight inches wide, 
each with three-eighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide 

for the cuff-facings and collar. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—___> 


CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 289.) 


No. 9721.—Flannel in cream 
and Bordeaux colors are associ- 
ated in the construction of this 
costume at Child’s figure No. 4 
on page 292 of this magazine, 
and cream soutache braid is ap- 
plied upon the darker portions 


Front View. 
CaILD's JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 292.) 


fo a narrow scroll-like design. 
. The construction of the gar- 
_ gent is so simple that its beauty 
_ will be developed in all kinds of 
seasonable goods. In this in- 
_ ance the materials are plain 
. end figured cambric, cuff facings 
of plan cambric and narrow 
embroidery forming the trim- 
ming. The fronts are like those 
_ ofa prettily shaped sack and are 
_ Yoxed their depth with button- 
~ poles and celluloid buttons, the 
ight side being hemmed and the 
bi underfaced. The back is 
~ gat on a fold of the goods and 
| Mssix backward-turning tucks 
habout an inch wide stitched 
it from the neck to a little be- 
pw the waist-line, the fulness of 
_ fe tucks springing out below 
he stitching and contributing ~ 
fl the width necessary to the 
er part of the garment. All 
adjustment required is pro- 


peoples’ garments, and, as they are obtainable at a moderate cost, 
they do not add much to the expense. | 

We have pattern No. 9721 in six sizes for children froth one to 
six years of age. For a child of four years, it will require two yards 
and an-eighth of figured material and half a yard of plain goods 
twenty-two inches wide, or one yard and three-eighths of figured « 
and three-eighths of a yard of plain thirty-six inches wide. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be cliosen, then one yard and an-eighth of 
the one and three-eighths of a 

ard of the other will suffice. 

rice of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—— ee 


CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 290.) 


No. 9730.—At Child’s figure 
No. 3, which is illustrated on 
this page, this little dress may 
be seen developed in all-over 
embroidered chambray, with em- 
broidered chambray edging of 


CHILD'S JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 292.) 


the same color for trimming. 

The charming shape of this 
little dress is heightened by the 
material chosen, which in this 
instance is white cambric, with 
colored embroidery for trim- 
ming. The front is cut on a fold 
of the goods, and the back is 
curved out at its closing edges 
#nd prepared for the button- 
holes and buttons by being under- 
faced with the material. Below 
the closing the edges are seamed 
together. The seams upon the 
shoulders and at the sides give all 
the adjustment necessary, and 
those at the sides, as well as that 
at the back, are sprung out to 
give all the width necessary to 
the lower portion. Three nar- 
row ruffles of embroidery trim 
the skirt portion prettily, and a 
tiny band of the material forms 
a neat finish for the upper one. 
The sleeves are in coat shape, 
and are completed at the wrists 


_ ‘ded by the shaping of the side Figure No. 3.—Cuizp’s Dress.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9730, with single frills of embroidery 
3, which are skilfully curved. price 7d. or 15 cents. stitched on under narrow bands 
Thon each side of the front rests (For Description see Page 289.) of the goods. A frill of the same 


bevod-sized patch-pocket of the 
pain goods, which is bordered 
tll around, except at the top, 
with colored-embroidery. A fit- 
lel belt, which is algo of the plain 
ds and is edged with em- 
idery, passes about the waist, 
nd its ends close with two but- 
sand button-holes, The nat- 
sallor-collar about the neck 
d the deep, round cuff-facings 
also of the plain goods, and 
th are bordered with the em- 
dered edging. The collar 
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m is concealed by a narrow Front View. Back View. edgings to match. Slips to wear 
r of the material. Boys’ Sartor BLoysE-WaAIst. under lace dresses may likewise 
his mode is as well adapted be shaped by it. All-over em-_ 


boys as to girls, and conforms 

y to all kinds of material. 
ués, prints, ginghams, thin flannels and cashmeres are favorite 
Pections, because they may, when the colors are judiciously chosen 
renovated by laundering. Any tasteful effect may be eveloped 
the choice of contrasting goods for the collar, belt, etc., or these 

, ries may be like the body of the costume. A pretty costume 
 Meof dark blue flannel, with red Surah for the contrasting portions. 
other is of white lamb’s-wool cloth, with gilt braid for trimming. 
ds in solid and mixed tinsels are much liked for trimming little 


t 


(For Description see Page 292.) 


width, separated from a stand- 
ing frill of a much narrower 
- width by a narrow band, forms 
a pretty collar finish about the 
neck, 
Prints, piqués, lawns, cash- 
meres, nun’s-vailings and all 
kinds of materials worn by little 
people will be made up im this 
way, with the most pleasing re- 
sults. Dresses of embroidered 
and lace net will be made up by 
the pattern to wear over colored 
slips, their decorations being 
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broidered chambrays are amon 
the prettiest of raedinmi- priced 
cottons for general wear, and embroidered edgings to match them 
are also obtainable at a moderate expense. 

We have pattern No. 9730 in seven sizes for children from six 
months to six years of age. To make the garment for a child of 
four years, will require one yard and een ee the of goods rhe 
two inches wide, or one yard and an-eighth thirty-six inches wide, 
or seven-eighths of a yard forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern. 
7d. or 15 cents. 


es 
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CHILD'S WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 290.) 


No. 9763.—Another illustration of this wrap is given at Child's 
figure No. 1 on page 289 of this magazine. 

This wrap is a decided favorite with tiny people of both sexes, 
and it is adapted to all materials in vogue for such garments. It is 
developed in cloth and trimmed with velvet in the present instance, 
and the construction is accomplished as follows: The fronts are 
turned under for hems at their 
closing edges, and in each side 
are two forward-turning plaits, 
which overlap each other broadly 
and are tacked at the waist-line. 
The closing is accomplished with 
buttons and button-holes in a fly, 
and in each side of the front is 
an under-arm dart, which, with 
the seams upon the shoulders 
and at the sides, regulate the ad- 
justment. The back is cut on a 
fold of the goods, and turning 
toward the center at each side 
are two overlapping plaits cor- 
responding with those in the 
front. These plaits are stayed at 
the waist-line and also across the 
shoulders by strips of tape long 
enough to extend to the side 
edges of the back. Below the 
waist-line they have the effect of 
an underfolded double box-plait. 
This effect is enhanced by the 
provision of extra width- at a 
corresponding pont upon the 
front edges of the back. These 
extensions are each underfolded 
in two overlapping plaits which 
turn backward, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the arrangement of 
the center-back, form two double 
box-plaits upon the outside. A 
fitted belt in two sections, which 
are pointed at their ends, is ar- 
ranged upon the wrap, with its 
ends lapping at the center of the 
front and back, where they are 
fastened with fancy clasps, being 
also permanently tacked to the 
center of the back and also to each front back of the plaits. The 
belt is of velvet, and so are the little pointed cuff-facings which 
ornament the shapely sleeves. The high standing collar is, of course, 
of velvet, and its ends are pointed and fagtened with a clasp in har- 
mony with the arrangement of the belt. 

Surah, cashmere, flannel, velveteen, velvet, etc., all make up taste- 
fully in children’s wraps. A 
pretty garment of gray cash- 
mere has the contrasting por- 
tions of ruby velvet, and one of 
tan-colored cloth has the sleeves, 
belt and collar overlaid with nar- 
row brown braid, the clasps being 
of oxidized metal. All shades of 
red are especially fashionable in 
both silk and wool goods, the 
slightly obscured tones receiving 
the most favor from people of 
refined tastes. 

We have pattern No. 9763 in 
six sizes for children from one 
to six years of age. For a child 
of four years, it will require two 
yards and three-fourths of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide, 
or two yards and three-eighths 
twenty-seven inches wide. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide be selected, then one yard and three- 
eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


or 


Figure No. 4.—CHILD’s 


Front View, showing the Gar- 
ment with a Low Neck. 


——_-_~<—__—_—— 


CHILD’S JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 291.) 


No. 9755.—How becoming this jacket is to a little woman is shown 
at Child's figure No. 2 on page 290 of this magazine, where it is 


COSTUME. 
price Td. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 290.) 


CHILD’s UNDER-DRESS. 
(For Description see Page 298.) 


represented as made of fancy cloth, with machine-stitching for a 


finish and a fancy buckle to fasten its strap ends. 


The garment is very attractive in general effect and very practical 


in its possibilities. It is made of light cloth in the present instance. 
and velvet is added as a decorative accessory. The front is 
closed with button-holes and buttons, the right side being hemmed 
and the left underfaced; and below the closing each side is cut 
away with a rounding outline, the lower _— being nearly straight 
across the hip and back of it being curved again toward the side 


seam. There is an under-arm 


ig a curving seam terminating s 
top of extra width, which is un- 


ee that springs out stylishly. 
e lower edge of the back is 
also curved upward toward the 
ends of the side seams, and into 
these seams are sewed straps of 
velvet, the free ends of which 
are pointed and 
tacked under a button over the 
top of the double box-plait men- 
tioned. Pocket-laps of velvet. 
which are quite broad at ther 
back edges and rounded nar- 
rowly toward their upper front 
corners, are sewed upon the sides 
of the fronts and turned down 
over their own seams, and fancy 
cuff-facings of velvet are applied 
to the wrists of the coat sleeves. 
The flat, round collar is also of 
velve 
curved to accord with the gen- 
eral effect of the garment. A 
bias strip of the material covers 


Velvet, cashmere, seasonable 
coatings and fancy cloths will be 
made up in jackets of this style. 
A fancy buckle may fasten the 
straps at the back, and, if de- 
sired, but one material need be 
introduced in the construction of 
the jacket. Very light or neutral 
tones are, however, often ren- 
dered much more becoming by the introduction of a contrasting color. 

We have pattern No. 9755 in six sizes for children from one to six 
years of age. To make the garment for a child of four years, wil 
need two yards and an-eighth of material twenty-two inches wide, 
or one yard and three-fourths twenty-seven inches wide, or one 
yard forty-eight inches wide, each with half a yard of velvet twenty 
inches wide for the collar, straps 
saree a 

rice of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents 


nr th pe ee 


BOYS' SAILOR BLOUSE- 
WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 291.) 


No. 9753.—The constructiot 
of this waist adapts itself to al 
kinds of seasonable goods, an 
in this instance it is develope 
in flannel, braid in two width 
being added as trimming. Th: 
back is cut on a fold of the goods 
and the fronts are curved at the? 
closing edges, the closing bein 
performed by button-holes an 
buttons. The seams upon 
shoulders and at the sides contri 
bute to the adjustment, and the lower edge is turned under ani 


Back View, showing the Gar- 
ment with a High Neck. 


hemmed to form a4 casing, in which an elastic cord is run. By thi 
means the fulness is drawn into the size of the figure, and th 
arrangement is concealed by the extra length of the blouse, whicl 


falls over in true sailor fashion. Upon the left side is applied : 
patch pocket, which is pointed at its lower edge and has a row a 
wide and a row of narrow braid across the top. The collar is i 
deep sailor shape, at. the back, and,its ends are narrowed off an 
prettily curved. It is turned over to conceal its own seam, and it 


little below the waist-line at the . 


derfolded to form a double box- 


lapped and 


and its lower corners are 


the seam joining it to the neck. 


and = cuff-facings 


dart in each side of the front, 
and at the center of the back 


edges are trimmed with two rows of braid arranged in the same 

order as on the pocket. The sleeves are in coat shape, and each is 

‘. omamented with two rows of braid arranged far enough from the 
. wrist to outline a cuff, and with the wider above the narrower. 

Such waists will be most frequently made of material that may 

te renovated by laundering when necessary, flannel, serge and linen 

- being liked for this reason. The braid used for trimming is usually 

of acontrasting color, though it may be like the material if pre- 

- ferred, Sometimes the edges will be trimmed with a double or 


' triple line of machine-stitching, 
and cuffs will be simulated with 
the same. 

We have pattern No. 9753 in 

- ten sizes for boys from three to 
twelve years of age. To make 
the garment for a boy of seven 
years, will need two yards of 

- goods twenty-seven inches wide. 

- Price of pattern, 10d, or 20 cents. 


CHILD'S UNDER-DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 292.) 


No. 9718.—This garment is 
- pecially practical and comfort- 
> Sble in construction, and ladies 
- deciding upon patterns for such 
ents will find it a most sat- 
- gefactory choice. Flannel is the 


- material used in its development 


_ fa the present instance, and in 
. the construction are introduced 

sde-front and side-back gores 
. that extend to the shoulders 
- nd broaden in Gabrielle fashion 
. toward the lower edge. The 
~ body portion fits the figure close- 
. ly but not too tightly, and the 
deck closes its depth with but- 


_.fon-holes and buttons, the edges being hemmed. As represented in 

the back view, the neck is cut high, and the low necked outline 
: as in the front view is indicated by perforations in the pattern. 
. fhe finish is the same with either the high or low necked outline, 
. tke edge being cut in scollops that are worked in button-hole stitch 
. with embroidery silk and have dots embroidered at the center and at 
= a angle. To the arms’-eyes are sewed short sleeves, each of which 
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INFANTS’ WRAPPER. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


formed of a single piece sloped off narrowly toward the ends, the tern, 7d, or 15 cents. 
ktter being joined in a short seam that is placed even with the 
. Wder-arm seam in sewing the sleeve to the arm’s-eye. The edge of 


’ fhe sleeve is scolloped and embroidered to accord with the neck. A 
_. fight variation is noticeable in the finish of the lower edge, the scol- 
_ &ps being more pointed than oval, and a tiny spray worked in each 
_. We with the dots only in the angles. 

_ , Canton flannel, muslin or any material in vogue for under-dresses 
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The upper part is in straight yoke shape and has seams upon the 
shoulders, and its lower edges are joined to the tops of the deeper 
portions, which are shaped by seams at the sides and cut out above 
these seams to perfect the outline of the arms’-eyes. Before being 
joined to the yoke each side of the front has three forward-turning 
tucks stitched in it for some distance from the top, and the back 
has six turning toward the center. All these tucks are ornamented 
along their folds by feather-stitching, which holds them flatly to 
the garment; and the lower part of the yoke is correspondingly orna- 


mented above its seaming to the 
lower portions. Below the tucks 
the fulness is allowed to fall 
out freely and contribute all the 
width necessary to the lower 
portion of the garment. The 
front is closed its entire depth 
with hooks and loops, the yoke 
and lower portions being hem- 
med. A wide hem finishes the 
bottom of the wrapper, and a 
little flat, round collar is sewed 
to the neck, the seam being con- 
cealed by a bias facing and the 
edge ornamented with a row of 
feather-stitching. The sleeves 
are each composed of one piece, 
the side edges of which are 
united in a seam at the outside 
of the arm. A deep hem, which 
is held in place by a row of feath- 
er-stitching, finishes the wrist. 
Four tiny bows of ribbon orna- 
ment the upper part of the clos- 
ing. 

Cashmere, white and figured 
flannel of all kinds, cambric, 
lawn, piqué and all similar fab- 
rics are in vogue for infants’ 
wrappers, the preference being 
given to fine woolens, Laces, 


embroideries, etc., may be employed as decorations, but are not as 
generally admired as dainty needle-work. 

Pattern No. 9738 is in one size, and, for a wrapper like it, calls for 
three yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two inches wide, or 
two yards and seven-eighths twenty-seven inches wide, or two 
yards and an-eighth thirty-six inches wide. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be chosen, then two yards will suffice. Price of pat- 


—_——_—_— > ___———_- 


CHILD’S APRON. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9733.—The simplest shapes are always the daintiest as well as 


the most practical for the attire of Jittle people, and the qualities of 


daintiness and practicality are both embodied in the little apron here 


Gay be made up in this way, with entire satisfaction. Eider-down illustrated. Plaid cambric is tlle material represented in this instance 
, y) p ’ 


. & Jersey flanne 
_ Bent is to serve the purpose of a 
Wtticoat alone, and 1s warm and 
- tomfortable in texture. To wear 
_ With outside dresses of very thin 
". fexture, such under-dresses are 
bade of some kind of fine white 
ds or colored goods in a deli- 
te or bright tint, and trimmed 
laces or embroideries. Such 
under-dress may be worn with 
_ Uhlt and trousers, as well as with 
_ leostame. 
_ | We have pattern No. 9718 in 
. Wren sizes for children from six 
_, Pouths to six years of age. To 
_ gake the garment for a child of 
years, will require one yard 
(bd “five-eighths of material 
| Wenty-seven inches wide, or 


either striped or plain is much liked when the gar- 
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CHILD’s APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


and the front is cut on a fold of the goods; while the back is fin- 


ished with hems at its closing 
edges, the closing being made 
with button-holes and small 
pearl buttons. The seams upon 
the shoulders and at the sides are 
regulated to give all the adjust- 
meut required, and the arms’- 
eyes are finished with frills of 

amburg edging, instead of hav- 
ing sleeves sewed to them. The 
neck is fitted high, and a frill of 
deeper edging is sewed inside 
and turned over on the outside. 
A row of the deep embroidery, 
applied with only enough fulness 
to give an easy effect and allow 
for shrinking, finishes the lower 
edge of the apron. 

All kinds of plain and figured 


hte vard and a-fourth thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. cottons and linens are made up in this way, white goods usually 
being preferred on account of their good idle ualities, Lin- 
? 


_ W165 cents, 

: ens and linen lawns with small fi 
| INFANTS’ WRAPPER. ally retain their dyes. 
| (For Dlustrations see thie Page.) ! 


No, 9738.—Spotted flannel is the material chosen .for this dainty ren’s garments. 


id feather-stitc 


rae e 


_ ‘Md usefal little siege and the decoration comprises ribbon bows 
ing done in silk matching the color in the flannel. 


res in them wi owever, usu- 


Washable laces and embroideries of all 
kinds and ruffles of the goods are employed as trimfhing, but elabo- 
ration is avoided by people of good taste in the preparation of child- 


We have pattern No. 9733 in four sizes for children from six 
months to three years of age) 0For-a@ child of one year, it needs 
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five-eighths of a yard of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


Price of pat- 


>——- 


INFANTS’ DRESS, WITH SEAMLESS, POINTED YOKE. 
(For Ilustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9719.—This beautiful little dress has, as intimated in the title, 
a pointed yoke, which is shaped without seams upon the shoulders 
and is consequently well adapted to all kinds of open-work, 
lace net being employed in the present instance. he back 
edges of the yoke are turned under for hems, and to the lower edges 
is joined the dress proper, which is in two sections that are united 
by curving seams at the sides and slightly hollowed out above these 
seams to assist in forming the shape of the arms’-eyes. The tops 
are curved to accord with the pointed outline of the yoke, an open- 
ing is made at the center of the ‘ 
back and the upper edges are 
then gathered and sewed to the 
yoke. Into the arms’-eyes are 
sewed sleeves long enough to 
cover the little wearer's arms, 
each being formed of a single 
piece, which, after being prop- 
erly shaped, has its side edges 
seamed together along the inside 
of the arm. . Lawn is the mate- 
rial employed for the sleeves and 
the dress proper, and each sleeve 
is ornamented at the wrist with 
a row of narrow lace edging sur- 
mounted by a cluster of three 
tiny tacks, The neck is turned 
in and narrowly hemmed to form 
a tiny casing, in which a fine 
tape is run and drawn up and 
tied to adjust the dress as closely 
as may be desired. Narrow lace 
edging borders the neck, and 
& frill of deep lace with three 
tucks above it ornaments the bot- 
tom of the dress tastefully. 

Allowance for tucks should be 
made in cutting the garment out, 
as none is made in the pattern. 
All-over tucking and lace tuck- 
ing will often be selected for the 
yoke and for trimming the sleeves 
and lower edge. Both of these 
decorative fabrics are similar to 
nainsook in texture, and both 
permit of the addition of lace or 
embroidery, etc., as a finish. 
Very dainty dresses of this style 
are made of cambric or nainsook 
of a fine quality, and have no trim- 
ming whatever, except an edg- 
ing of narrow lace or needlework 
at the neck and wrists and a clus- 
ter of tucks in the skirt above 
the deep hem, which is consid- 
ered the fitting accompaniment 
to such a tasteful simplicity. 
The pattern is, however, adapted 
to all the materials in use for 
infants’ robes, and personal 
taste may be gratified by the 
selection of any garnitures that ; 
are not over-elaborate in effect. 

Pattern No. 9719 is in one size, and, for a dress like it, calls for 
two yards and a-fourth of material thirty-six inches wide, together 
with three-eighths of a yard of lace net twenty-one inches wide for 
the yoke. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents, 


Front View. 


—_____»————— 
BOYS’ OVERALLS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9754.—These overalls are made of denim, and their construc- 


X 
ke To insure the filling of orders for Detmgators for any 
specific Edition, we should receive them by or before the tenth of 
the Month preceding the date of issue. For instance: parties wish- 
ing Tae Dectnoveats § + \fay may be certain to secure copies 


InFaNntTs’ DREss, WITH SEAMLESS, POINTED YOKE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


INFANTS’ FLANNEL BAND. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Boys’ OVERALLS. 
(For Description sce this Page.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


tion is accomplished as follows: Each leg is cut ona fold at the 
outside and has a scam at the inside, which, with seama at the cen 
ter of the back and front, perfect the shape of the garment. The 
fronts are extended at the top in what is Gaowi as “ bib” fashion 
and the back is slightly curved toward the end of its center seam 
Beneath the back at each side of the center is sewed one end of a stray 
that is formed of » strip of the goods doubled so that the seam come: 
at the center underneath. The two straps are crossed above th 
overalls, and their free ends are fastened to the bib by button-hole 
and buttons, A slash extending several inches from the top : 
made in each side, and the edges are hemmed and fastened togethe 
at the top by a button-hole and button. A diagonal opening 1 
made in each sido of the front and a straight opening in each sid 
of the back, and in them are inserted pockets, All the openings ar 
finished with welts. A row of machine-stitching strengthens all th 
edges of the overalls, and ma 
chine-stitched hems complet 
the bottoms of the legs. 

Jean, drilling and similar tex 
tures are made up Into overalls 
the color chosen being influence: 
by the vocation which, fron 
Sersaads or for profit, the weare 

ollows. A few suggestions re 
garding the making of such gar 
ments may be here given, an 
may not come amiss to thas 
who have had no similar expe 
rience: The thread should b 
strong in proportion to the tex 
ture of the goods, and the stitch 
ing should not be done with : 
very tight tension. The back 
and front seams may be stayet 
or bound. 

We have pattern No. 9754 it 
eleven sizes for boys from tiv 
to fifteen years of age. For : 
boy of nine years, it will re 
quire two yards and an-eight 
of goods twenty-seven inche 
wide, or two yards and an 
eighth thirty-six inches wide 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents 
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INFANTS’ FLANNEL BAND. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


No. 9748.— Flannel is the ma 
terial usually chosen for infant 
bands and is the fabric repre 
sented in the present instaneg 
The exact dimensions of th 
band are given in the patter 
and all the edges are turned uf 
der deeply and feather-stitcha 
with white silk. The band 
long enough to permit of the eng 
being lapped quite broadly, 
the fastening is made will 
safety-pins. { 

In selecting flannel for th 
purpose, that having sufficieg 
cotton in it to permit of frequeg 
laundering without undue shri 
ing will be found most desirab] 
Cashmere is sometimes chosg 


9764 


Back View. 


Pattern No. 9748 is in one size, and, for a band like it, calls for 
fourth of a yard of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pa 
tern, 3d. or 5 cents. 


/ 


of that Edition by sending in their orders by the tenth of Ap 
We shall, of course, as far as possible fill all orders received at a la 
date, but we cannot’ always)do-so,~ This rule-will continue in ope 
tion until further notice.—Tae Burrertck Posuisarne Co. [1 
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ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


All may not be “gold that glitters,” but it is certainly true that 


something which is close kin to pure 
gold glitters here, there and eve- 
rywhere on the bonnets and hats of 
the season. It has descended upon 
the flowers, and butterflies are gor- 
geously made of it. Certainly it is 

utiful to look upon. It bright- 
ens under the sunshine until it seems 
as if all the tiny bits of sunlight had 
come down to earthly things. If 
lovely women are the human flow- 
ers, surely it is their right to have 
the sunshine, 

Ribbons will play quite an im- 
portant part on the hats of the sea- 


gon, and, as predicted before, crépe 


mm the various aint and neutral 


_ hades will be much in vogue. The 


home milliner ought to rejoice at 
this. for the material is one that 
wiapts itself easily to amateur work- 
ts and falls almost unconsciously 


" into graceful lines. 


Ficvre No. 1.—Lapres’ Srraw 
Boxxitr.—This bonnet is of fine 


' English straw of a mode shade. It 
_ is bound across the back with a bias 
- band of mode silk, while the under- 


facing is of the same. Two very 
large rosettes made of satin ribbon 


. We the decorations; one being pale 


. fhe ties o 


- 


’ @ any combina- 
* fon considered 


. &—This bon- 
t is an illus- 


_ fund” effect, as 


a ve and the other deep crimson. 


ey are gate as illustrated, and 


tending over the edge, are 
7 and yellow, 
_ timson and blue 


kecoming may 
be chosen for 
ach a bonnet. 

, Fiacre No. 2. 
Laps’ Bon—- 


ion of the 
‘round and 


the dealers call it, 
he two colors 
own in the 
w being dark 
wn and gold. 
le shape is suf- 
ently unique 
require only 

le decoration, 
that is sim- 
arranged. 
und the high 
wn is a scarf 
brown crépe 
Chine, and on 
left side, rest- 

Me against the 
fon, are a 


dbreasts show- 
the gold and 


FiIGuRE No. 3. LADIEs’ 
Capote. 
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Fieurr No. 3.—Lapres’ Capote.—This coquettish little bonnet, 
with its upraised crown and narrow brim, is suggestive of a peasant’s 
cap. The crown is covered with fourterelle velvet embroidered in 
silver tinsel, 
while the brim is 
ofa darker shade 
of gray straw, 
with silver braid 
laid on in regu- 
lar lines. It is 
underfaced with 
pale rose-colored 
silk. On one side 
and extending 
well up to the 
front is an ar- 
rangement of 
crimsonand gray 
ribbon in loops 
and ends, which 
constitutes the 
garniture. The 
ties are of broad- 
er ribbon of the 
tourterelle shade 
and are folded 
and caught at 
each side, allow- 
ed to flare at the 
edge and then 


eer tied in the usual 

Figure No. 1.—Lapres’ Straw Fiaurs No. 2.—Laptrs’ Bonner. Hie, under the 
BONNET. chin. 

Fiovre No. 4. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1 and 2, see ‘' Hats and Bonnets,” on this Page.) 


pale pink in a single fold come down each side and, 
Iooned according to fancy. Laven- 


wa colors. The ties are of brown velvet ribbon satin-faced; they 

| Btend over the brim on each side and are arranged in a bow with 
under the chin. If preferred, a bridle of crépe de Chine may 
substituted for the ties; or if not becoming, these accessories may 


# entirely omitted. 


t 


Figure No. 4.—Lapres’ Straw 
binber of win Poet 
gs (For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 8 and 4, see ‘‘Hats and Bonnets,”’ on this Page.) 


—Lapres’ Straw 
Bonnet. — This 
straw is deep yellow in color, while the shape is the medium capote 
so much in vogue. An underfacing of purple velvet is in harmony 

with the other : area which show the com- 
bination of purple and yellow. <A scarf of purple 
Surah is arranged across the front, and just on 
top is a full cluster of yellow tulips and purple 
pansies in rich, heavy satin. The ties are of 
purple satin ribbon, folded and fastened at each 
side, and then allowed to flare, after which they 
arc tied high up on one side. Crimson, absinthe, 
pistache, chartreuse or any of the fashionable 
shades may be substituted for the purple, if pre- 
ferred. 

Ficcre No. 5.—Lapres’ Bonnet.—Harmony 
is the very word to apply to this bonnet, for it 
is one in brown and green. The crown is cov- 
ered with brown velvet having upon it in tin- 
sel long leaves and stems, the gold mingling 
admirably with the brown. <A monture of leaves 
is across the front, oak leaves in their freshest 
green being chosen. This decoration extends 
far down on each side, the ribbon ties of the 
brown shade being fastened where tbe leaves 
terminate. If the face be sufficiently full to 
allow it, the ribbons may be omitted or a bridle 
of gold lace substituted for them. 

Fieure No. 6.—Cmy’s Straw Hat.—Being 
dark blue in color and of smooth straw, this hat 
might claim near kindred to the sailor family. 
Its broad curving brim is smoothly faced with 
crimson velvet, and the band around the crown 
is of the same bright shade. The buckle, which, 
with the loops, is the only decoration, is of ham- 
mered silver that contrasts well with the deep 
hue of the velvet. Gilt, steel or any other shade 
may be used, if preferred to the effect illus- 
trated. 

Fravre No. 7.—Lapres’ Rounp Hat.—Leghorn is used for this 
hat, which is an Henri Deux in shape. It is so finished that neither 
binding nor underfacing is needed, and it is worn slightly over the 
face. A scarf of dark green Surah\isiaround the crown, extending 
well up onit. Just in front is a golden pheasant’s breast, and the 
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long, plumy ornaments above it are of the green shade. This is the 
only trimming—indeed, more would be in bad taste. A pretty dec- 
oration for such a hat would be a scarf cf bright plaid, with a cockade- 
bow of the plaid arranged just in front. 

Ficure No. 8.—Lapres’ Straw Hat.—A shape that is usually 
becoming, and which permits the wearing of the hat forward, is 
this one of gray straw, with silver tinsel rained upon it. The 
underfacing is of Gordon blue velvet, and the bands encircling the 
crown are of the same material. Just in front are a noble army of 
martyrs in various 
shades of gray, whose 
aggressive air is de- 
cidedly suggestive of 
martyrs tired of their 
vocation and longing 
to strike. For street 
or travelling wear, 
this hat is not only 
essentially pretty, but 
as jaunty as can be, 
and will, one hopes, 
be the ‘last sweet 
thing” in chapeauc. 


——_——_ - ---———- -—- 


STYLISH 
LINGERIE. 


The bright, airy 
nothings, so. they 
seem, are always in 
special favor for the 
warm weather, for 
what is so appropri- 
ate to a light, sum- 
mery costume as 2a 
jabot of lace or some 
arrangement of net 
and ribbon. Of course, 
the figure and gener- 
al style of the wearer 
have much to do with 
the becomingness of 
these adjuncts; but 
women in general and 

articular are grow- 
Ing wiser every day 
in regard to the suit- 
ability of their be- 
longings. 

The liking for yellow has shown itself this season, especially in 
ribbons used in the arrangement of jabots and gilets. The very wide 
ribbon is usually of satin or soft, lustrous grosgrain, while the nar- 
row is generally velvet or moiré. For the ribbon tied close around 
the throat, with its coquettish bow on one side, velvet with the 
satin facing is preferred. The deep shades of crimson and brown 
are especially chosen for this purpose, and, when the bodice is in 
Pompadour style, the skin appears of a tint that would delight the 
soul of an artist. 

Figure No. 1.—Lace~anv-Risson Jabot.—A jabot that might 
almost be called a gilet, on account of its length, is a desirable addi- 
tion to the lingerie, because of its freshening powers. This one is 
made of Kursheedt’s Standard oriental net and lace to match. The 
net is laid in full folds and caught in closely at the top and bottom. 
A cascade of the lace is then placed at one side as illustrated and 
made to form a fan at the top, where it flares very effectively. At 
the lower edge is a cluster of ribbon ends and loops, clear yellow 
in color and of glossy satin. Developed in black Seanish net and 
lace and with black velvet ribbons, this jabot would be pretty and of 
much use to any one who preferred wearing a great deal of black. 
Jet tassels might be substituted for the loops, if desired. 

Fiaure No. 2.—Lace Gilet anp Lawn Cotrar.— The collar 
attached to this gidet is of fine lawn, the quality that suggests draw- 
ing through a needle’s eye; and its simple yet eppronuete finish is 
the hem-stitching that outlines it. The gilet is of Valenciennes net 
and is closely shirred at the top and securely fastened to a founda- 
tion of stiffened net. It is then allowed to flare in Moliére fashion 
and is drawn under in a puff midway between the waist and 
throat; then, on the properly shaped foundation, frill after frill of 
Valenciennes lace is arranged. The result is decidedly pretty, and 
such a gilet will do much toward making a slender figure appear 
more rounded. It will also be sufficient trimming for a plain bodice. 

Fiaure No. 3.—Misses’ axD CrrLDREN’s CoLLar.—An extremely 
pretty collar, cut by pattern No. 9760, which is in three sizes—eleven, 
thirteen and fifteen inches, neck measures—and costs 3d. or 5 cents, 


FieurE No. 5.—Lap1es’ BONNET. 


Fi@uRE No. 6.—CHILD’s StRaw Hat. 


(For Descriptions of res Nos. 5 and 6, see ‘‘ Hats 
and Bonneis,’’ on Page 206.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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ey 
is here shown. The embroidery is of two widths, and is laid in side.” 
plaits sufficiently broad to flare as they should on the shouldera 4! | 
second plaiting of the narrower embroidery, which is supported by - 
a band, falls over the other and is the throat finish. A knot of ”. 
ribbon tied in a careless fashion will be a pretty completion whethd |” 
the collar be worn by the little woman or the small boy of th” 
family. The collar is made of Kursheedt’s Standard embroid 
showing scarlet and white, a combination that adapts itself n 
only to the plaid frocks, but as well to the plain blue or red 
whatever the small person may be wearing. 
Figure No. 4.—Pouf Vest ors Lack anv Rrsson. —Broad, & 
ribbon of the pistache shade is used for this decoration, and the laq = 


- 


oa on 
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is a fine Pompadour. A full frill of it is around the throat, retaining 
its position by means of the white wire that is skilfully run throug’ ~ 
it. The very broad ribbon is drawn closely to the throat and thd >, 
allowed to flare and fall over in a pouf; it is drawn in and anothe bee 
pouf slightly smaller is arranged, the poufs decreasing in size un’. 
the fourth and last is achieved. A lace frill is below that, and la / 
is placed so that it falls in a cascade on one side. A narrow | 
ribbon encircles the throat, and istied in loops and ends at one sidg 
If preferred, crimson, yellow or any color in vogue may be um: — 
instead of the pistache. i oq 
en ae esas ; a 
DRESSMAKING AT HOME, A 
More novel and beautiful effects in dress trimmings are ‘uke 
this month by the skilful arrangement of extraneous garnitures Wi 
the dress material than in any other way, and many of these ¢: , 
tures may be said to have acquired their popularity earlier in ty ~* 
season, braids and embroideries being among those that have obtaind +44 
the strongest hold upon public favor. Never were washable dra, 
goods and their ornamentation so dainty as at the present time, an 
never were so many attractive patterns especially sdapted to the 4 
development issued. Jet gores and plastrons, though by no a ) 
novelties, are stil] considered among the most elegant garnitures 10 \f 
satin Rhadames and grosgrain dresses, and their lady-like rebDOy 
ment bids fair to gain rather than lose in appreciation for some tm! ** 
to come. ‘ee 
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Figure No. 1.—Sxirt Decoration or Lacs aND Prartine.—sad 
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FIGURE No. 7.—Lapt1es’ Rounp Hart. 


Figure No. 1.—Lacea, ~ 
AND-Rppon Jabot. : he 


For Description see “Sty - 
(For peal meee of Figures Nos. 7 and 8, see ish poe” onthis 
‘‘Hate and Bonnets,”’ on Pages 295 and 296.) .) ines 3 


Fiaure No. 8.—Lapres’ Straw Hat. 


a decoration as this may be carried about the front and sidesof —~ 
skirt or limited to the front alone, as preferred. The tiny knife-plate — 
foot-trimming is continued entirely about the lower edge, and th 
side-plaiting above it will often be duplicated upon the back. Th __ 
deeper plaiting is bordered at its lower edge with Kursheedt’s Stand ~: 
ard Colored Spanish lace, and above it upon the gores are twe ~ 
ruffles of similar lace. The upper plaiting is also bordered with lace, 
and the contrast produced by the regular folds of the plaits and tht 
fulness of the rufiles-is very ‘attractive. a 
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Frovrr No, 2,—ARRANGEMENT OF PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED Goons 
on Sxint Trrmuminc.—The arrangement of this skirt trimming is so 
early explained by the engraving that but a few words are needed 
complete its description. The ruffles and bands are each cut 
rsight, the bands being of embroidered and the ruffles of plain 
pgbam; and the ruffles are disposed sa as to almost overhang the 
mds next below them. Plaid and plain gingham or two varieties 
‘goods of any kind unite tastefully in this way, the mode being 
_ ticularly adapted to washable materials. 


Ficores Nos. 3, 4 ann 5.—Sxirt, Waist anp Sieeve Decora- 
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" ore No. 2.—LAcE Gilet anv 
LAWN COLLAR. 


* Descriptions of Figures Nos. 2and . 
see 


+ ge 
gor shagerte, on 


iy delineates the method of 
par disposal, A narrow panel- 
_.W€ 18 preserved in their ar- 
‘agement, and two rows of the 
‘Ad tinsel braid, with narrow 
;¥@ between them, come at 
,i? bottom and also between 
ty two rows of the striped 
(rel braid, the latter being much 
+ ¢ wider variety. A double 
ist Dlited panel is applied at 
ade, with its outer fold 
¢ ulapping the ends of the braid 
: Mitures; and a narrow box- 
io 8 forms the foot trimming. 
"hile thig arrangement intro- 
' 3 considerable tinsel, it is 
4 however, considered too 
picuous when the material 
rk in tone. 
The narrow braid is arranged 
intervals upon the front of 
t waist pictured at figure No. 
the outline of a tapering 
Mon, and as far as this ar- 
cement 18 ecatried the clos- 
 PSinvisibly performed; while 
_ OW it button-holes and but- 
. © we used in the ordinary 
ner. The high standing col- 
# overlaid with striped tinsel 
of the proper width for the 


oy 


Omamental. 


Fiacre No. 3.—MIssEs’ AND CHILDREN’S COLLAR. 
—(Cut by Pattern No. 9760; 3 sizes—neck meas- 
ures, 11, 13 and 15 inches; price, 3d. or 5 cents.) 


TIONS.—These three engravings 
represent fashionable disposals of 
Kursheedt’s Standard plain and 
striped tinsel braid, that showing 
the skirt decoration also includ- 
pase of the dress goods. 

e front of the skirt illus- 
trated at figure No. 3 shows the 
two varieties of braid and accu- 


FIGURE No. 4.—Pouf VEst oF Lace 
AND ‘RIBBON, 


(For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Lingerie,” 
on Page 296.) 


and over the shoulder seams are sewed strips of wider 
Sof the same kind, which are carried down the front to the 
4g over the ends of the bust decoration. 


The entire effect is 


¢ outline which forms such an attractive feature of the sleeve 


Frraton shown at figure No. 5 is obtained by cutting away the 
¢ from the lining as pictured and then applying a facing upon 


4 


the lining. Over this a row of wide braid is applied with its lower 
edge even with the wrist, and between the curved edges two rows 
of the narrower variety are added, After the braid is applied, the 
edges of the cut-away portion are slip-stitched to position. 

GaurRE No. 6.—Lace-Trimmep Box-Puaitinc.—This box-plait- 
ing is formed in the usual way, except that its lower edge is bor- 
dered with lace sewed on with just an easy fulness before the plaits 
are laid. Such a decoration usually overhangs a foot-plaiting, and 
is very effective upon silk and light wool goods. | 

Fieure No. 7,—Braip DECORATION FOR TAILOR-FINISHED SLEEVE.— 
In finishing a sleeve in this way, the outside is 
cut away in the outline pictured, the lining is fac- 
ed and then the outside is slip-stitched to position 
over the facing and braid is applied in a ser- 
pentine design as illustrated. The effect is neat 
and tailor-like. 

Fioure No. 8.—FasnionaBLe SkirntT—GARNITURE. 
—The side-plaiting which forms the foot trim- 
ming to this garniture is usually hemmed, and 
the box-plaiting is hemmed or lined, as the tex- 
ture of its fabric may render most advisable. Up- 
on each box-plait is placed an appliqué ornament 
cut from velvet, button-hole or chain-stitching 
being made about all its edges for a finish. Appli- 
qué garnitures in various mel ge are very fashion- 
able upon both silk and wool goods; but if silk, 
jet, steel or any other variety of passementerie 
ornaments be preferred to them, the latter may 
be chosen instead. 

Figure No. 9.—Styzish Warst—Decoration.—The closing of 
this waist is invisibly accomplished, and upon the bust is arranged a 
shirred Pompadour ornament, the edges of which come so neatly 
together at the center that it appears to be in one piece. Turning 
backward from this ornament at each side is a narrow lapel-orna- 
ment of contrasting goods, which extends to the shoulder seam; and 
below the Pompadour a narrow vest-facing, also of the contrasting 
goods, is applied. Three frog ornaments of cord, arranged over the 
upper portion of the vest facing, add much to the beauty of the 

effect, each being 

fastened perma- 
nently at one side 
and hooked at the 
other. The high 
standing collar 
matches the vest 
facing and lapel or- 
naments in its tex- 
. ture. 

Fieurss Nos. 10, 

1] anp 12.—JeEtTED 

GaRNITURES FOR 

Waist, SLEEVE AND 

Sxirt.—The garni- 

tures represented in 

these three engrav- 
ings are well adapt- 
ed to association. 
with each other, 
though very often 
the tablier will be 
omitted when the 
waist and sleeves 
are thus ornament- 
ed. The ¢ablier and 
plastron are each 

_ purchased ready for 
application, and the 

. Sleeve decoration is 
merely a cuff of 
beaded lace turned 
back flatly from the 
wrist. It will bea 

' long time before jet 
disappears entirely 
from the list of 
fashionable  garni- 
tures for elegant 
fabrics. 

Fiaure No. 13.—Finish ror Skit or Fancy Woot Goops.— 
This engraving shows a stylish arrangement of braid and plain suit 
goods for the lower part of a skirt composed of fancy suiting or 
cloth, and the effect is very attractive. Quite a deep facing of plain 
goods is applied upon the bottom of the skirt, and upon this the 
braid, which is soutache and the flat,variety in graduated widths, 
ig applied. About two inches from the lower ‘edge a row of the: 


FiGuRE No. 1.—Sxrrt DECORATION OF 
LACE AND PLAITING. 


(For Description see ‘‘Dressmaking at Home,”’ 
on Page 296.) 
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widest braid is added, and separated from it by a narrow space is a_ and one figure includes a gore-shaped section of Kursheedt’s Standard } 
all-over embroidered Chambray, a decorative fabric to which the: . 


row of the soutache, while a little above the latter is a row of the 
next narrower flat variety. In this way the flat braid is 
with the width decreasing toward the top of the facing, and between such edging ma 
every two rows is. placed arowof soutache. The effect is exceed- with any kind of wash goods. 


aduated embroidered edging is especially adapted for combination, though’ - 
be tastefully associated with plain chambrsy or - 


The closing of the dress-body illustrated at figure No. 17 is really 


ingly attractive and, in proportion to the slight amount of labor 
expended, is very elaborate. A skirt thus trimmed may have a accomplished invisibly, and the buttons, which are placed in front; 
of trefoil loops of braid, are merely ornamental. The braid orm. - 


narrow foot-plaiting set beneath the lower edge, if desired. 

Fieure No. 14.—Sryuiso Sxrrt-Trmminc.—The narrow box- 
plaiting which forms the lower portion of this decoration is usually 
carried entirely about the skirt, while the ruffle and puff are often 
terminated at the side-front 
seams. Both of the latter gar- 
nitures are cut in one depth, WIM MN 
the sections composing them NX os 
being cut straight and joined to- BO 
gether. The lower edge is hem- Pats 
med, and the top is turned in 
for a finish; and far enough 
from the top to leave a little 
standing heading are made three 
rows of shirring, the spaces be- 
tween them forming little puffs. FAVES Y 
Two similar puffs are formed be- BRR RS BS 
low a deeper, sagging puff by SE Gig hs 8 Oe 
three other rows made about a | x ws SS SS 
third of the distance from the pyitatianahepadennitinn censtensinecundbtedi 
bottom, and the material below | 

these shirrings forms the ruffle. 
In attaching such a decoration 
to the skirt, it is usually con- 
sidered sufficient to sew it 
through the upper and lower 
rows of shirring in each cluster. 

FicureE No. 15. — Srvyuisu 

W aist-DrcoratTion.—This effec- 

tivegarniture is easily 

arranged by cutting 
the outside away 
from the lining of the 
overlapping side in 
the outline pictured 
and adding a facing 
of contrasting goods, 
which is extended in 
a corresponding curve 
beyond the closing 
and buttoned to posi- 
tion, a row of but- 
tons and button-holes 
being also added back 
of it upon the cut- 
away edge of the 
body proper. Thecol- 
lar is narrowly faced 
along its top and ends 
with the contrasting 
goods, and the dain- 
tiness of this simple 
addition is indescrib- 
able when becoming 
colors are chosen. 
Fiaure No. 16.— 

Bratp Derocoration 

FoR Sxirt.—The 

height to which such 

a decoration may be 

carried depends en- 
tirely upon the drap- 
en When the lat- 
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Figure No. 2.—ARRANGEMENT OF PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED GOODS 
FOR SKIRT TRIMMING. 
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FiaureE No. 5. 


ter is deep and full, FreurE No. 8. if 
oe bares ten a alas Fiaures Nos. 3, 4 aND 5.—SKIRT, WAIST AND SLEEVE DECORATIONS. as one ee : 
pe wpe (For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 2, 8, 4 and 5, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,”’ on Page 297.) figure No. 20. T 
exact breadth of ea’ 


part of the skirt; but 


when itis of the plain | 

section of dress goods is obtained by experimenting with 
sample of paper, while the depth is regulated by the st) 
of the drapery, which usually overhangs it. A row of Wi 


anel variety, the braid will often be carried nearly to ita top. 
he arrangement is so clearly indicated by the engraving as to need 


ments are developed in white soutache, and their exact arrangement) - 
is better demonstrated by the engraving than it can be by the pen: 
A row of embroidery, which is curved along its inner edge to . 


decrease its width toward the. 
waist-line, is sewed to the over- - 
lapping front edge and turned 
backward over its own seam. A_ 
row of embroidery conceals the - 
high standing collar, being sewed 
with it to the waist and tumed. - 
up. This arrangement of trim - 
ming is particularly adapted to . 
association with the sleeve deco - 
ration and to either of the skr . 
decorations included in thi . 
group. , 
At figure No. 18 braid of tht | 
narrow soutache variety is asso 
ciated with the embroidera 
edging in the decoration of 1 _ 
sleeve. The length is decreasé 
sufficiently to permit of a fd ~ 
ruffle of embroidery at the wig . 
and upon the upper side 
three braid ornaments, each ¢ 
which extends in double lines fs 
a short distance from the outsé - 
seam and forms trefoil loops 2 . 
front of a_ buttos. 
The braid decoratia. 
may be omitted |. 
not desired, withov - 
detriment to the geo - 
eral effect. : 
The narrow pal . 
represented at figu 
No. 19 is cut fra_ 
Standard all-over ea - 
broidered chambra: 
and its width is @ . 
culated so that wht 
the embroidered ed .. 
ing bordering itssi¢ 
and lower edge — 
added, it will exta . 
to the side-frd . 
seams and reach fra © 
a little below the 
to the bottem of 
skirt, the space abd 
it being o 
This engraving # 


ae a flounce — 
eeper embroidery! | 
the decoration of t 


sides and back oft | 
skirt, but any gal 
ture preferred may — 
added instead. | 

Embroidery int 
widths are requis 
to the developme 


no further explanation, and the variety most commonly chosen is 
embroidery borders the lower edge of each section, and to one ©. 


soutache, though narrow, flat braid can be utilized for the purpose. 


is sewed a row of the narrower width, the corners of both varieti: 


The foot-plaiting is of the dress goods, and is set beneath the lower 
edge. of embroidery being sloped off where they meet to permit of a ne 
joining. Three side-plaits are laid in a cluster near the untrimm 


Ficurss Nos. 17, 18, 19 anp 20.—ARRANGEMENT OF TRIMMING FOR 
Dress—Bopy anp SLEEVE, AND FOR THE FRont anp Lower Part or a 


end, and this end is overlapped by the trimmed end of the next « 
tion. This style of trimming is very effective upon a skirt that t 


Sxirt.—In this group are represented several charming methods of 
a deep drapery both front and back. 


disposal for Kursheedt’s Standard embroidered Chambray edging, 
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Fioves No. 21.—Garniture For a4 Dress-Bopy.—A vest facing 
which tapers off narrowly toward the waist-line is applied upon the 
front of this dress-body, and outlining its outer edge at each side is 
a decoration composed of a succession of tiny lace fans, which are 
formed by laying overlapping plaits in clusters of four or five in 
the lace, and tacking the fan thus formed to position with its flar- 
ing edge upward. arranging 
the decoration upon the dress- 
body, enough of the lace is al- 
lowed plain between every two 
fans to extend to the next one 
and cover the laying of the 
plaits. The high standing collar 

_. matches the vest facing. Black, 
white and colored laces are very 
effectively arranged in this way. 

Fieurs No. 22.—Tasterun 

‘ Sursve—Frnisa.—The effect of an 
under-cuff is simulated in the 
completion of this sleeve by cut- 
ting the outside away at the 

. | wrist in the outline pictured and 
. boverfacing the lining with con- 
trastng material, after which the 
. ' lower edges of the outer portion 
- sre slip-stitched to position. Any 
. 'eontrasting material admired 
. !may be chosen for the cuff. 
:} 
| SS 
_ STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


. + During the month that has 
«just past a gradual change has 
; been taking place in the win- 
. .dows of A ers in furnishing 
. »gooda, and at the present time 
. the display of Spring styles is 
' almost unive 
_» %Inneckwear there is nothing 
, -toadd to the full report of the | 
Materials and effects given last 
_,j month; but the names and shapes 
| yofthe made-up scarfs are now 
_gfefinite and no longer specula- 
fave. Of the puffed scarfs ‘the 
.- Redfern” and “Fairfax” are 
kading styles, and the diversity 
mm appearance is sufficiently great 
__§lo please the various tastes. In 
_, [te flat varieties the “ Osborne” 
“tad “Kendall” are meeting with 
atest favor; and in the knot 
fs the question of popularity 
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will be decided be- 
tween the “ Pres- 
ton” and “Clay- 

“ton,” which, - al- 
though of the same 
family, differ essen- 
tially. Illustrations 
are given of each 
of these styles, 
which are shown 
in all the prevailing 
plain colors and 
num berlegs pat- 
terns. 

. In the hosiery 
for the coming sea- 
son plain colors are 
fully represented, 
but there is also a 
large number of 
novelties in stripes, 
cheeks and em- 


| GURE No. 9.—Sryiish WAIstT-DECORATION. 
broideries that will 
contest popularity 


.{ (For Descriptions of Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9, see 
at Home,*’ on 297.) 
with them. Among 


Dresemaking 
plain colors in the cotton and lisle goods are seen bleach- 
| white, various shades of drab and -mode, indigo, seal, dark 
ine and black. The chief patterns are vertical stripes, checks 
__ "aad Jacquard effects on plain and Derby square grounds, the latter 


: oe squares ranging from 4 to 1 inch formed in the weave. In 
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Figure No. 8.—FASHIONABLE SKIRT-GARNITURE. 
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the cross stripes, which are esteemed semi-novelties, are shown 
some new effects in Roman colorings that cannot fail to become 
popular. Bleached stripings and effects on grounds showing differ- 


ent shades of brown are noticed in the display; and combinations 
of white, mode and drab in checks of all sizes present a very attract- 
ive appearance. 


One of the most decided of the novelties is shown 
in brilliant lisle-thread, and con- 
sists of a solid square of one 
inch in bright color placed in 
contrast with one in a dark 
shade, as, for instance, black and 
red, indigo and white, seal brown 
and royal blue, etc. Somewhat 
of the same class are some }-hose 
showing cross stripes 1 inch 
wide, composed of }-inch squares 
in the same eolorings as men- 
tioned above. 

The demand for silk-embroid- 
ered }-hose will naturally be in- 
creased during the warmer wea- 
ther, and their beauty and fin- 
ish will tempt many to wear low 
shoes who have not hitherto 
done so. Every taste may be 
satisfied, as elaborate and simple 
embroideries are shown in large 
variety. 

Silk hose proper are in the 
usual plain dark colors, and also 
show neat stripings and em- 
broideries, 

Bicycle hose are in cottons 
and cashmeres in plain dark col- 
ors, heather mixtures and Ox- 
ford and Cambridge mixtures; 
and are ribbed in various sizes. 

The illustrations for this month 
represent six of the newest 
shapes in neckwear, five fancy 
hemstitched handkerchiefs and 
three varieties of half-hose. 

Fieure No. 1.—Gent emen’s 
Socox.—This sock shows a dia- 
mond check design in black and 
white, with striped top and the 
toe and foot in solid black, the 
contrast producing a very une 
effect. The same pattern is also 
shown in navy and white, and 
seal and white, 

Figure No. 2.—GEntTLEMEN’s 
Soox.—The old but ever popular 
combination of navy and -white 

| is shown in the sock illustrated at 
this figure. The stripes may be obtained in three widths, and in 
cardinal and white and black and white, in addition to blue and 
white. : 

Ficure No. 3.—GentLemen’s Soox.—Combined checks of cardinal 
and sage upon white are here represented. The top shows stripes 
of the three colors, and the toe, heel and foot are of the solid white. 
Other minglings in vogue are blue and mode upon white, and black 
and fawn upon the same. | 

Fievre No. 4.—GeEnTLEMEN’s Purrep Scarr.—One of the new 
puffed scarfs, the “ Redfern,” is here shown made of black corded 
silk, and the figures are in seal and white. Checks, stripes in various 
sizes and many other effects are seen in this shape. 

Fieure No. 5.—GeEnTLEMEN’s Fiat Scarr.—Navy-blue grosgrain 
silk pee with red and white was used for this scarf, which is a 
novelty known as the “Osborne.” It is also shown in satin and 
crosswise corded silk, with lengthwise stripes forming the pattern. 

Fieure No. 6.—Genriemen’s Knort-Scarr.—The “Preston,” a 
knot-scarf having a puff in each side, is here pictured in white satin, 
with figures of cardinal. All the light and dark colors are made up 
in this style, plain and showing the popular designs. 

Ficure No. 7.—GENTLEMEN’s Knot-Soarr.—The other variety of 
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knot-scarf called the ‘‘Clayton” is represented at this ugure The 
knot is perfectly smooth, and navy and white striped silk was used 
for it. The scarf is exhibited in stripes of different widths, and in 


checks of all sizes. 

Fieure No. 8.—Gentiemen's Purrep Scarr.—A puffed scarf that 
differs somewhat from that illustrated at figure 4 is here shown in 
fancy check silk uniting lavender, yellow, cardinal, black, seal and 
slate. The colors are subdued, and the effect is, therefore, not unbe- 
coming. 
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Ficure No. 9.—Genriemen’s Frat Scarr.—The “ Kendall”’ is 
a very pleasing shape, and is sure to be extensively patronized this 
Spring. It is here shown in stripes of black and lavender, the 
lavender having a corded effect that adds considerably to the appear- 
ance, 

Fieure No. 10.—GentieMen’s Hemstitrcaep Fancy HaAnpDKER- 
CHIEF.—This handkerchief has a plain white center and a border 
showing heavy squares of blue and buff barred with black. 

Figure No. 11.—Gentiemen’s HemstircHep Fancy HaAnpKER- 
CHIEF.—The center of this handkerchief is tinted and shows laven- 
der spots in relief. The interlinked rings on the border are in 
various combinations. 

Figure No. 12.—GentTLemen’s Hemstircnep Fancy HanpKEr- 
cuier.—The border of this handkerchief shows blocks of white alter- 
nated with others uniting buff and blue, and the white center is 
figured in red. 
Another border 
has white blocks 
alternating with 
pink and black, 
with the figures 
in blue. And an- 
other shows 
blocks of cardi- 
nal, yellow and 
black, with the 
figures in sage 
green. 

Figure No. 13. 
— GENTLEMEN’ S 
HEMSTITOHED 
Fancy Hanpker 
CHIEF.—This 
handkerchief is 
suitable for demi- 
mourning, the . 
balls upon the 
border being in 
black, and the 
general appear- 
ance very neat. 

Figure No. 14. 
— GENTLEMEN ’S 
HEMSTITCHED 
Fancy Hanp- 
KERCHIEF. — An- 
other of the ‘‘re- 
lief” handker- 
chiefs is illustrat- 
ed at this figure, 
the spots thrown 
up from the tint- 
ed ground show- 
ing buff, and the — 
blocks on the 
border combin- 3 
ing rose and black. In a pale green relief the blocks are blue and 
yellow. 


Freurs No. 11. 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


Easter, as well as Christmas, is a season of gift-giving, and year 
by year the custom of making pretty—though not necessarily 
expensive—presents at this time appears to increase. Just now the 
shop windows are full of beautiful things for Easter gifts, and many 
of them are so simple that they can be made at home at compara- 
tively light cost. Among the quaint and desirable, but by no 
means novel, gifts for Easter are “blown” eggs, decorated by the 
pen or brush to represent faces of varying expression, from the 
trusting sweetness of babyhood to the serenity and calm of old age. 
The eggs are prepared by making a pin-hole in each end, placing 
one end at the mouth and blowing with sufficient force to eject the 
contents through the opposite aperture. Of course, this performance 
requires great care in order to avoid breaking the egg; and when 
the shell is perfectly empty, it is then ready for decoration. A piece 
of tarlatan or sheer muslin is pasted on the shell, sometimes only 
covering the portion that is to be the back of the head, and 
sometimes covering the entire shell. This covering makes a good 
foundation for fastening on the cap or fancy hat that usually orna- 
ments the head. Some ideas of a few pretty Easter gifts may be 
gleaned from the present department. . 

Figures Nos. 1 anp 2.—ORNAMENTED Easter Eaos.—These eggs 
are prepared as stated above, and the faces sketched with pen and 
ink or with a brush. Figure No. 1 represents youth, and the cap is 
of the palest of pale blue Surah, shirred far enough in from the 


hile shade deeply fringed out at the ends, the fringe being 


edge to form a full, cascade-like frill about the face and a deep cape 
at the neck. The edges are bordered all round with fine lace, and 
the ties are of ribbon and arranged in a stiff bow under the chin. - 
Figure No. 2 illustrates old age, and the cap is of white Surah 

and has a full cascade of lace that falls carelessly about the face, the 
edges of the cap being gathered all round. A full bow of lavender 

_ribbon is placed directly on top, and a similar bow appears to tie the 
cap under the chin. A Marie Stuart collar of deep lace forms a soft , 
and dainty rest for each head, and under it may be fastened acircu- | 
lar-shaped mouchoir case, a pen-wiper a jewel case, or any other 
suitable article. Some exceedingly funny faces may be depicted on 
the shells, and a.clown’s cap, a night-cap or any odd-shaped hat may 
be glued on, as are the caps here portrayed. 

Figure No. 3.—Fancy Lamp-Ssape.—This handsome shade for 
a lamp of any style having a globe on it is made of delicate pink 
Surah. It is turned in quite deeply. at the top and drawn in suit- 
ably by three rows of shirring made far enough below the fold to 
form a pretty frilled heading. Turning up flatly from the lower edge 
of the shade is a row of Kursheedt’s Standard oriental lace that is 
quite deep and shows a graceful, heavy pattern, and falling from 
the edge is a row of deep, sewing-silk fringe. This fringe my be 
made at home from sewing silk, or silk may be ravelled carefully to 
form a fringe. Any other variety of Jace will be likewise suitable. 
All colors in Surah, China silk, silk and crépe de Chine are desirable 
for such shades; white, cream, pink, pale-blue, yellow, orange, crim- 
son, pale-lavender and pale-green being the most favored. 

Figure No. 4.—Easter MEpaLuion.—This engraving illustrates 
a very pretty Easter souvenir. The medallion is cut from cardboard 
anal smoothly covered with white satin, on which are painted grace- 
ful sprays of fuchsias, A bow of narrow ribbon is fastened to look 
as if it tied the me — 
dallion to a bow-mat 
formed of wide gold- 
colored ribbon arrang- | 
ed in a full loop and - 
two long ends, the . 
ends being neatly - 
fringed out. Therib- - 
bon may be of any < 
color preferred, rose, -' 
pale-blue, cmmson, | 
yellow, lavender, pur- 
ple and white being . 
all suitable. If pre | 
ferred, the medallion — 
may be elaborated — 
with a pretty design 
in embroidery. 

Ficure No.5.—Or- 
NAMENTAL Foor - 
Sroot.—A_ stool of . 
any shape may be . 
decorated in this way, | 
the one illustrated be — 
ing octagonal. The — 
top cover may be of | 
silk, satin, felt, cloth - 
or any preferred m3- 
terial, and to it are . 
applied large oval- . 
shaped sectionsof vel- 
vet or plush in two . 
or more contrasting 
shades, each section 
being outlined with . 
a fine silk cord of 
still another color. 
The sides of the stool 
are smoothly covered 
with velvet and dec-_ 
orated with a deep. 
pompon fringe. Any preferred combination of colors may be devel- 
oped, orange and brown spots on a dark écru ground, orange and 
crimson on dark blue, green or brown, and pale-pink and deep wine 
on pale blue or dark green, being all effective. Of cotrse, any 
siatndde fringe may be selected; or a plaiting of deep ribbon or of 

urah, silk or satin may be applied under a frill of deep lace, with | 
very dainty results. 

FIGURE No. 6.—Boox—-Marx.—For a bible or prayer-book, this is 
avery handsome and proper mark. It is made of ribbon of any 
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FieuRE No. 12. 


Fiaures Nos.10, 11 AnD 12.—JETTED GaAR- 
NITURES FOR WAIST, SLEEVE AND SKIRT. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 10, 11 and 


12, see 
‘* Dressmaking at Home,"’ on Page 207.) 


otted to form a deep heading to a shorter, tassel-like fringe. On 
the ribbon is gracefully arranged a cross cut from cardboard and elab- 
orately decorated with a painted floral design, the ends of which 
extend upon the ribbon. A bow of narrow ribbon is fastened to 


ni she. ny r 
sie | each extremity of the cross, to present the effect of tying the cross 
et.. on; and the words “Joyous Easter” are painted on the cross to 
iva» signify the appropriate season of the gift. Any style of cross may 
sit, beshaped and decorated, the Latin cross—such as here pictured— 
...,.. the double, triple, Maltese, Egyptian and Greek crosses being all 
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~~ desirable. Sometimes the crosses are covered with satin, silk or 
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Figure No. 13.—FrnisH FOR SKIRT OF FANCY 
Woot Goops. 


velvet, and sometimes they are cut from nice 
‘ wood or from pearl or ivory and handsomely 


painted, 
ee 


yet ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK. 


elnete In this department are given many hints that 
b ‘will be found useful in the creation of pretty 
om things for Easter tributes; for while these little 
ea: ” nick-nacks are expensive when purchased, a lit- 
vial” tle taste and the use of nimble fingers will pro- 
nay". duce things just as beautiful at comparatively 
pee". slight cost, and then the gift is made more pre- 
ia “ cious to the recipient on account of the tender 
ww." care and thought bestowed on it. 

ai" Ficure No, 1.—Fancy Tiwy.—The center of 
wits “| this dainty tidy is an oblong section of velvet 
|, “=” with the corners cut off neatly; and it is hand- 
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FieaurE No. 15.—StTy.tisH WatIst—-DECORATION. 
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at the edges. The leaves are veined with embroidery silks, and a 
pretty bow of ribbon is fastened over the top of the foundation. The 
size of the leaves and the outlines for veining are fully illustrated at 
figure No. 5; the dotted and straight lines about the margin indicat- 
ing the three sizes; only one of the largest and two of each of,the 
other sizes being required. Usually the leaves will be made of 
velvet, plush or 

silk, and some- 


times the veining 
ni will be done by 
es the brush instead 
Ss of with embroid- 


Uf 


ery silks, The 
wipers may be 
of cloth, flannel 
or some similar 
texture, and may 
all be of one 
color or each 
may be of a con- 
trasting color, as 
preferred. 
Fieure No, 7. 
—Easter Kae. 
, —This egg may 
Ta be used for a 
‘ bonbonniére, a 
jewel case or a 
iandkerchief or 
lace case, as 
preferred. The 
shape can be pur- 
chased in papier- 
maché or in 
wood, and the 
covering may be 
made and ap- 
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asc) QUO OF le trous fingers 
M | » NE Four sections of 


velvet—two of 
a deep wine 
tint and two of. 
pale gold—form 
the cover, and 


© | somely decorated with an embroidery design of (For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 13, 14 and 15, see “‘ Dressmaking at Home,” all are of equal 


im" fine flowers, the flowers being made of narrow 

itv | ribbon and the leaves, etc., worked with filoselle. 

oe It is bordered all round with wide fancy ribbon, and a decoration 
ryt!’ of wide lace is added to the outer margin of the ribbon. The cen- 
ae | te may be of wide ribbon, plush, velvet or satin, as preferred; and 
shape * 


GuRE No. 2.—UmsBretta~anp-Cane Pockxet.—The back of this 
ndsome receptacle for the umbrella and walking-cane is made of 
‘| heavy cardboard, that is covered smoothly on the outside with 
cloth, linen canvas, crash, felt, Silesia or any preferred material, and 
on the front side with any of the fabrics mentioned or with silk, plush, 
| ai | pongee, ete. The front portion is of fine felt cloth and is cut wider 
i] © than the back and curved out deeply at the top. It is joined to 

the back at the sides and lower end, and is faced on the outside ‘to 
the depth of a wide hem at the top. Along the lower part of the 


ed a 


yor @)Mclng are grouped in an ornamental manner fancy stitches done 
© )with vari-colored embroidery silks, and fancy stitches also decorate 
, he lower part above the band of wide ribbon that neatly completes 
‘jie end. A long loop of narrow ribbon is fastened to each upper 
“gf (forner, by which to hang up the pocket, and a rosette bow of wider 
.je° Mbbon is attached to the end of the left loop; while a bow of long 
= M0ps and ends of ribbon is tacked over the end of the right loop. A 
ve) pane and umbrella crossing each ether are embroidered on the center 


tthe pocket. The outline of this design may be seen in full size at 


Fictre No. 3.—Emsrowery DesicN ror UmBreLLA-AND—CANE 
focket.—This design is embroidered on the umbrella-and-cane 
(pocket illustrated at figure No. 2 in this department. It is the 
_ Proper size for the decoration, and may be done in outline or Ken- 
wngton stitch, as preferred. Wood brown, dark blue, black or any 
teferred color or colors may be used. Usually, the cane will con- 
ast with the umbrella. 

oc) Fiougrs Nos. 4,5 ann 6.—Avtumn Lear Pen-Wirer, ann Dra- 
"| 984MS For ConstrvuotinG It,—This beautiful pen-wiper may combine 
aay all the hnes natural to the maple leaf in Autumn. Each leaf may be 
-* )f one shade of the natural maple leaf, and the whole grouped 
o""., |attistically on a foundation shaped as shown by figure No. 6. The 


ca 


oe) “'pers are all shaped like this foundation, and are pinked or notched 
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on Pages 207 and 298.) sizes. They are 
seamed together, 

and at each side of the seams are stitched fancifully with a rainbow 
mixture of embroidery silks or flosses. The floral designs are Kur- 
sheedt’s Standard satin appliqué embroidery, and may be pur- 
chased all ready for application. A bow of ribbon is fastened to 
each end of the egg, and may be of either or both the colors com- 
bined in the cover. Any other colors preferred may be selected and, 
if desired, the floral designs may be embroidered or painted. The egg 
is usually lined with satin or Surah of a bright or delicate tint put 
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Figure No. 16.—Braip DECORATION FOR SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 298.) | 


in quite full. The floral designs decorating this egg are illustrated 
in full size at figures Nos. 8 and 9. 

Ficures Nos. 8 anp 9.—F.Lorat Appliqués.—These appliqués are 
the full size requisite for the embellishment of the egg illustrated at 
figure No. 7. They, and a great variety of other designs in appliqué, 
are made by the Kursheedt Manufacturing Company, and may 
applied by button-hole or invisiblé stitehes: 
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‘ | | DRESS MATERIALS. 


With cotton materials idealized and wool stuffs at the very height 
of prosperity, even though velvets and silks do come in for a small 
share of admiration, the most economical woman can or ought to be 
able to arrange her wardrobe, not only daintily, but with such 
regard to saving virtues that her sigh of relief at the completion of 
her task will be followed by one of joy that it has been well done. 
All womankind looks 
well in wool cos- 
tumes. Large and 
small, dark and light, 
old and young, there 
is no type to which 
the pretty stuffs do 
not suit themselves. 
To be sure, the 
chances of failure 
or success exist, but 
these lie in the meth- 
ods of development 
rather than in the 
goods, though of 
course colors must 
not be wholly disre- 
garded. Of the lat- 
ter, however, it must 
be said‘that, with a 
few exceptions, they 
are general in their 
becomingness. Tricot, 
corkscrew, smooth 
and rough finished 
cloth and fine flannels 
are shown in Lincoln 
and invisible green, 
navy and gendarme 
blue, prune, grenat, 
seal, russet, mode, 
champignon, dun, and 
an écru that looks as 
if it were slightly in 
the shadow. There 
are steel shades, beau- 
tiful grays with a blue 
tinge, which delight one’s heart at the first 
wearing but which afterwards plunge one 
in sorrow, being to-day in one tint and to- 
morrow in another, and even then not fad- 
ing regularly. A very light gray—more of 
the pschutt shade—that 1s not quite so sus- 
ceptible to the sun’s rays is shown, and this 
will be worn to a certain extent on ac- 
count of its cool air, having a decided look 
of repose even when most elaborately made 
and trimmed. 

The fancy for gold braid and brilliant- 
hued vests makes it a certainty that dark 
greens, blues and browns will remain in 
favor; and, really, costumes of these colors 
are very becoming and very useful. The 
weariness that results from the frequent 
sight of gray and silver or écru and gold is 
never experienced when the combination is 
blue and red or green and gold. Then, there 
exists a double interest in cloths because of 
the popularity of plaited skirts and of cos- 
tumes having long, full plaits in the back as 
the only drapery. Light-weight cloths are specially suited to these 
styles of dress, and, though for a while in the early Spring they may 
be hidden under long wraps or coats, they will eventually display 
themselves. 

A pretty costume is made of dark blue cloth, and has a foot trim- 
ming of silk of the same shade around the front and side gores, 
and above this row after row of wide Titan braid, each row of 
braid lapping over the other just enough to produce a tuck effect. 
In the back is the long, straight drapery, consisting of two wide 
triple box-plaits that extend from the waist all the way down. 
The short tablier is much wrinkled and turned up on one side @ la 
laveuse, the facing being of silk in the same shade. The basque 
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FIGURE No. 18. 


Fietres Nos. 17, 18, 19 axp 20.—ARRANGEMENT OF TRIMMING FOR 
Dress-BoDY AND SLEEVE, AND FOR THE FRONT AND 
LOWER Part OF A SKIRT. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at 


is short over the hips and pointed in front, while in the back the 
center and side-hodies are made very long and, being left loose just 
below the waist, fall in long loops on the drapery. Broad 
Titan braid is Jaid across the basque in front and extends down — 
each side; cuffs are formed of a narrower braid, several rows being 
used; and the military collar is covered with rows of soutache 
that at once stiffen 
and decorate it. A 
hemstitched linen 
collar is worn, and 
the fastening is a 
gold button set with 
a single diamond. 
The bonnet is of dark 
blue wool lace, net 
unlike the “ granny” 
in shape; and ite or- 
namentation is oak- 
leaves and = scarlet 
berries. The umbrella 
is of dark blue silk, 
with a natural wood 
handle; and _ the 
ee are of tan 

uéde, with heavy 
stitching of the same 
shade on the _ back. 
Accompanying this 
costume is a top-coat 
of plaid in the ordi- 
nary blocks, showing 
dark blue and éerw; 
it reaches to the edge 
of the skirt, and is 
close-fitting in the 
back and loose in 
front. Its lining is 
écru silk of a light 
quality, and will not 
soil any dress how- 
ever delicate that 
may be worn beneath. 

The bourette effect 
still holds its own, 
and is artistically de- 
veloped among. the 
new materials. Some 
of the variegated 
threads form squareé. 
while others fantas- 
tically unite the nar- 
row and the wid 
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stripe. An emerald 
Si plaid is outlined by 
ee threads that ar 
Re oriental in thei 
y- : shades, the desigt 


being upon a cream 
ground and unitin: 
dark blue, green 
claret and a lighte 
blue that is as odd 
looking as it is pretty 
It is probable tha 
Surah, velvet or gro: 
grain will be used » 
combination with this. A wider plaid is outlined in the same way 
and the plain material comes in each instance to match. Amon 
these pan colors are grenat, mode, Lincoln, olive, navy and sea 
The bright threads on the fancy fabric permit the use of brigi:t 
colored decorations in the way of cuffs and collar, or rows of brai 
of the brightest tint may be applied. 

Among the illuminated cloths some attractive combinations ar 
shown, the fabric showing tiny specks of color accompanving th 
striped variety. A brown-and-mode shows solid stripes of brow 
and blue, each alternating with-a stripe ofy;the illuminated brow 
and mode. Blue-and-white has in the’same way solid blue and sca 
let, while acajou-and-white has écru and (acajou. 


FIGuRE No. 20. 


Home,” on Page 298.) 
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Coarse cloths—by which is meant coarse in appearance—are soft 
and loosely woven, the patterns being irregular and decidedly mascu- 
lime. These are obtaining for travelling costumes, for coaching and 
yachting outfits, and have hats to match made in the regulation 
cloth turban style or else in the coquettish Tam O’Shanter. 

The value of the long coats—the Newmarkets and the various 
outcomes and improvements of the “Mother Hubbard ”—is fully 
recognized at all times and seasons, the voyager finding great com- 
fort in the possession of such a garment, which is, in fact, indispen- 
sable, for, if the worst is reached—~. e., if it is cold and one is in a 
place where, according to rules and regulations, cold is not expected 
and therefore blankets are not provided—a large cloak or coat spread 
over a bed is an undisguised blessing. For such garments are shown 
plaids, solid and 
broken, bright 
and dull, and 
doths with a 
blanketty under- 

side in deep, 
plain colors; the 
atter being par- 
ucularly com- 
mendable. 
Among the col- 
os shown are 
Jaret, a deep 
vown, a steel 
ray, a real dun 
ud a queer 
reenish gray. 
Jlasps of beaten 
iver or any 
ther kind pre- 
erred make suit- 
ble fastenings 
or these wraps, 
od, although we 
annot say, with 
he calm superi- 
nity of dealers, 
hat “nothing 
ke but clasps 
nll be worn,” 
t is true that 
bey will be in 
ven greater fa- 
‘or than hereto- 


ore, 
Embroidered 
rool goods are, 
ne is glad to 
ay, reduced in 
nce, so that 
aving just what 
ray be wanted 
! no longer 
krely a matter 
{ mental spec- 
; ation but 
actual si- 
lity. One dark 
ne guiting 
hows green 
aves and ber- 
es done in 
am oak tints, 
x1 another has 
poppy in bright 
arlet on its 
ak ground; a 
Mt gray has a 
ight of birds 
tdently seek- 
g fresh fields 
nd pastures new, while a dark green has something that has not its 
xsct duplicate anywhere in nature, but which under the influence 
favivid imagination might be called purple heather. It is, how- 
Yer, purple enough to permit of a purple piping on the basque 
nd for heart’s-ease in the purple shades to be worn on the bonnet. 
the embroidered stuffs are occasionally used for petticoat fronts and 
‘dom form other parts of the skirt, but the block plaids are laid in 
ilte or box-plaits and often comprise the entire skirt. Usually a long 
que or a Jersey is worn with them, and the only drapery is a 
ride gash of the same shade as the Jersey. Women with round 
lures find this a particularly becoming style of costume, one to 
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FIGURE No. 21.—GARNITURE FOR A Dress—-Bopy. 


(For Descriptions of Noe, 21 and 22, see ‘‘ Dress- 
making at Home,’’ on Page 299.) 


FievRE No. 1. 


on Page 299.) 


Frevre No. 2. 


Fiecvres Nos. 1, 2 aNnD 3.—NOVELTIES IN GENTLEMEN'S SOOKS. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 3, see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,” 


which the latest dress ¢'ang applies—it is “‘erisp,"” which surely 
means that it is done to the perfect turn that good cooks and good 
modistes desire. By-the-way, a round figure does not mean in this 
instance a short woman, because she would find plaids unbecom- 
ing; but it means a slender figure that is round rather than flat or 
angular, and which will be improved by the plaids, by the circular 
arrangement of the sash and by the full plaits. 

A typical gown of this kind shows a kilt skirt of very dark green 
and red plaid suiting. The close-fitting Jersey is of dark green web- 
bing, and the sash is of Surah in the same shade. The latter is car- 
ried across the hips and arranged in loops and ends at the back. The 
collar and cuffs of the jacket are trimmed with red braid laid in 
close rows, and the buttons are small crochetted ones of the green 
color. The linen collar is 
fastened with a silver but- 
ton, and the closing of the 
outer collar is made more 
secure by two pins of sil- 
ver, the long ends of which 
cross each other. If out- 
ward symbols are believed 
in, these pins ought to 
bring the wearer good 
luck, for the top of one is 
a horse-shoe, while the 
other is tipped with a true- 
lover's knot. Linen cuffs 
are worn, and the green 
silk gloves extend some 
distance under them. The 
hat is a_high-crowned, 
rather broad-brimmed one 
of dark green straw, with 
straps of red braid and red 
pompons and aigrettes 
tastefully arranged upon it. 

In remodelling a black 
silk or cashmere or, in- 
deed, any material, a plaid 
in harmony, such as black 
and gray, or black and 
russet, could form the 
skirt, the old material be- 
ing used for the bodice and 
sash-drapery. 

amine, the new can- 
vas-like fabric, is looked at 
and admired; but, really, 
it is impossible to say 
whether it will be fash- 
ionable or not. Merchants 
are rather afraid of it, and 
still they talk about it. Its 
great fault is that, like the 
Iron grenadine of days 
gone by, it will fray if 
frowned at, even an exu- 
berant admiration for it 
being dangerous to its 
life; and, surely, when there are so many lovely 
materials to choose from without this unpleasant 
eculiarity, it seems almost a wrong for it to be al- 
owed to survive. As yet, however, it has not laid 
claim to being the fittest. a 

The crépe cloths, which have been noticed before 
this season, are quietly—it could not be otherwise— 
obtaining. Combined with nun’s-vailings and mate- 
rials of that ilk, they will make pleasant Summer cos- 
tumes, being light in weight and draping easily and 
well. Then, too, these goods are very wide and a 
great quantity is not required for.making dresses of 
them. In black, white, cream and the shades liked 
for evening wear, as well as in the dark browns, 
greens, blues, grenats and steel grays, they are 
shown; and in many instances they will be combined with velvet 
matching in color. A costume more unique than beautiful is shown 
in acier, one-half of it being of crépe cloth and the other half of vel- 
vet, so that an admirer on the right side would insist that it was a 
velvet gown, while one on the left would be contradictory and aver 
that it was of the less aristocratic woolen stuff. This dress is, how- 
ever, regarded rather in the light of a curiosity, and shy people envy 
the courageous wearer who can face the astonished look of the 
passing crowd. 

Foulard and pongee im plain.and figured) effects have lost none of 
their popularity. And they retain it for a good reason—because 


FIGURE No. 22.—1T'AaSTEFUL 
SLEEVE~FINISH, 


FIGURE No. 8. 
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they are always in harmony with the season. Preference is dis- 
played for light backgrounds, and sometimes the skirt is of velvet in 
a solid color. In many instances the entire costume is made of the 
foulard, especially if the figure upon it be small. A small fern is in 
blue on a cream background, in brown and crimson on rose color, 
and in grayish green on pale blue. 
it a mystical-looking figure in deep blue and scarlet; another has a 
red leaf and brown berries upon it—a reversal of the laws of nature 
—while a pale blue has a four-leaved clover in a deeper blue and a 


diamond shape in the 
deepest blue tone, 
each growing on the 
same stalk. Realism 
and oriental effects 
are seldom synony- 
mous. The _ typical 
foulard, with its spots 
and queer little fig- 
ures, is in white and 
has a purple square 
thrown broadcast up- 
on it and covering it 
well. Another white 
shows  navy-blue 
polka-dots, with the 
same _ figures in 
China-blue, brown, 
black and _ scarlet. 
Blue, in one of its 


A clear white ground has upon 


Ficvre No. 4. 


ale shades, has an outline of an Egyptian 

ieroglyphic in red, some tiny flecks in red 
and the never-failing polka-dot in the same 
color. One of these—the white with the 
purple block upon it—is made up in com- 
bination with purple velvet. The skirt is of 
the velvet and has a plaiting of the same for 
its foot trimming, to which at one side a 
broad panel of the foulard silk reaches. On 
the other side the foulard is draped to form 
a deep, full point and is partly overlapped 
by the panel at the top. A scarf of the 
velvet is placed high up close to the belt on 
the right side of the front and, coming 
across the panel diagonally, is joined in with 
the back-drapery at the left side. An im- 
prover, in addition to the full looping of the 
back-drapery, gives the back the desired 


bouffant effect. The 
basque is of the fou- 
lard and is short in 
front, with a narrow 
skirt of velvet that 
extends over the hips 
and disappears at the 
postilion in the back. 
The latter is quite 
long and has revers of 
velvet introduced in 
its plaits. The mili- 
tary collar and the 
half-deep cuff-facings 
are of the velvet. 
Folds of étamine are 
inside of both and 
form a pretty finish. 
The parasol is made 
of the foulard, while 
the small bonnet is 
of white straw trim- 


med with a large cockade-bow of purple satin ribbon, which stands 
up as aggressively as if it were asserting its own royal rights. 
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Figures Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 aND 9.—NoVELTIES IN GENTLEMEN’S SCARPS. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,’ 


on Pages 299 and 300.), 
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In plain colors, especially in the yellow shades, there are some: 
rich silks that will be used in combinations during the entire seagou, 
For the real or “sham” zouave jacket or for the marquise vest, these 
seem to be especially intended. There is a deep yellow that glows like 
sunshine, a perfect mandarin, and the fainter tint that we are prow 
to speak of as “lemon.” These colors are shown in a silk that is 
soft as possible, and yet is a grosgrain. 
‘‘shrimp ” that makes you envious of his color, a real lavender tha 
almost convinces you of its perfume, a “baby blue” that is but on 


There is also a wonderfd . 


hue away from the ciel, a mauve that is nd. 
enough in quality and refined enough y 
effect to suit the most particular matrog 
and a deep lilac that, resting against a foiy 
yellow satin, makes the Spring-time vil 
crocuses very near. There is also a silver. 
gray satin that for its proper adornme - 
needs real lace and the dignity that shoul | 
accompany its wearing. There are a_ 
these colors to charm, but above them all is: - 
white, heavy in its cord, though no weights . 
than the others: it is a white that a hapg . 
bride ought to wear, for it suggests nothig . 
but a wedding, an Easter wedding. @ © 
you not see it all—the bride in the whi. 
silk, with billows of white tulle over it, q . 
the vail drawn over the face, looking alt . 
gether very spiritual? The maids look me | 
of the earth, eartly 
though they are va _. 
delightful to la 
upon. They 8. 
dreased in white a | 
cloth and mand@. 
silk, looking like fg. 
daisies, though i 
daisies as a gen | 
thing do not we 
Leghorn hats, |b 
silk gloves, whites | 
stockings and & | 
slippers. Nor _ | 
there be tiny wi. 
tips—three of th 
—growing out of!” 
left shoulder of. 
daisy. But the bri 
Being a wom | 
know that, in 
tion to the gown,: 
halo of happiness, that great beautifie, 
about her, and that in a toilette of tulle: | 
would be equally lovely—indeed, if ‘_ 
were in all-white crépe cloth, with 
tulle added to it, she could smile with q 
as much gladness, for she would thenny 
ize that somebody's money was being s& 
and fora very good reason. And so, tha_ 
it be in silk attire that each Easter bride — 
ceives the wishes of those made happy 
her happiness, do not think that she wo 
be less fittingly dressed in her simpler’ 
lette. No woman ever yet denied het 
anything for those she loved, who, eva 
her self-denial did not seem to be apf 
ciated, was not repaid by her own sens 
duty or, it might be, of sacrifice well, 
formed. . 
Some day, when we are nearer thet 
lenium than now, we will not hesitate 


\ 


much at saying the word that is in our hearts, but will gladly ¢ 
words to the best music in the world—that made by se ead 
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WASHABLE FABRICS. 


The judgment of Paris in certain matters pertaining to the gown- Which are you going to choose? The purple on the brown? That 


ing of womankind is undisputed, and to-day Paris says, ‘“‘ Cotton is well, because you have a brown velvet petticoat, can have 
costumes are au fait,” offering materials that at a short distance brown velvet cuffs and standing collar, and your tiny brown 
might be taken for wool or satin, so much skill and care has been bonnet can have under its brim a wreath of morning-glories 
expended in their designs and colorings. They hang as easily to match. Your umbrella of the cotton stuff, and your 
and gracefully as the wool goods, and, though called “ wash- brown Suéde gloves give the proper finish. 

able fabrics,” it is doubtful, except perhaps when they are The zephyrs, which are idealized ginghams, are 


in dark colors and in invisible checks and 
“cram” effects, with embroidered figures 
upon them. On the wrong side a 
bourette knot is formed, and 
modistes who fancy odd re- 

sults are making up these 

materials on the 


adopted for children, if the washtub will ever receive them. 
This year has brought out some of the finest speci- 
mens of cotton goods ever shown, and that they will 
be fashionable is evidenced by their being made up 
long in advance of the time when they can be worn. 
Ottomans, sateens, zephyrs, cambrics, batistes and 
ginghams are especially observable, and, though 


it is said by some merchants that few combina- oy wrong side. Blue 
tions will be seen, this is politely but firmly con- g be and white in “cram” 
tradicted, for there will certainly be very e = fashion shows a very 
many. There are many light and many dark & F- dark blue square at long 
shades, but few medium tints. Among the a ie. intervals; a plaid that re- 
most prominent colors is a green that is YF sembles the so-called invis- 
almost black, very deep grenat, blue in s ible plaids of Cheviots has 
navy, gendarme and Gordon, brown in g the same size block, but is 


divided, the center line being of 

deep yellow with dark blue on 

each side. A combination of dark 

green and Gordon-blue shows checks 

of scarlet. Such materials adapt them- 

selves well to the colored embroideries 
and combination laces as decorations. 

A delicate pink cotton brocade with a Per- 


various shades, and black. Then 
there are the positively light shades 
that suggest pongee, lovely blues, 
rose tints and pale lemon. 
Flowers, vines and leaves—ex- 

act copies from nature—, 
queerly-shaped designs that 

look as if something had 


been carefully arranged $ sian design upon it will be chosen for an 
and then broken to se evening toilette, and will permit of several 
pieces, and stripes and Va s miles of lace, as much pink satin ribbon as may 


be fancied, and a bonnet of erépe of the same 
shade. Its kin are in clear white and two shades 
of cream, but the rosy hue is sure to be the most 
popular. The light-colored Ottomans in the pongee 


plaids constitute the N —S Dz is, aa; 
patterns; so that one Ss \W $ 
surely has an unlimited 
variety from which to choose. 


On claret, Lincoln, navy and > yy 2 shades have tiny branches and nuts in colors unknown 
black Ottoman is a pattern nplib 3 SQ = 8s to Nature, yet very pretty; and these fabrics will, in 
® many-hued square that is cut from ae, P f nearly every instance, have velvet or Surah for combina- 
corner to corner, separated a little and then Y * tion, the preference being given to the velvet. There is 
thrown with apparent carelessness, but decided wv & a sateen shown with a flower upon it that looks as if it were 
ellect, over the background. Another ‘collection done in cross-stitch, and this design is in white, cream, rose, 
shows similar ground shades, with half circles in the écru, ciel, Pek and light blue. If an attempt were made to 
same kaleidoscopic coloring in groups of three brightening describe all the patterns noticed, there certainly would be no 
it The figures are sufficiently small for the entire gown to end to the making of many books. 
be made of the same material, but it is most likely that a sateen The striped ginghams are decidedly pschutt this Spring. Nearly 


under-skirt, or at least a deep plaiting of sateen upon the skirt, will all show alternating stripes in dark colors and white, the browns 


be used. and blues contrasting with white being particularly desirable. The 

Auy woman who loves flowers will greet with pleasure the morn- “cram” effect, produced by the union of one part of the deep color 
ing-glory that is and two of the 
0 perfectly de- white, is obtain- 
lineated on its ing when in con- 
dark background trast with the 


solid shade, the 


of sateen. The 
stripes ranging 


flower that only 


Yj ere A 


used for panels 


and which soon 
and plaited deco- 


shuts itself up 


Ls 


stays long from half an 
enough to give 4 \ inch to an inch 
pits captive Ji shies iene 
pure and sweet, \ ‘ stuffs they are 


‘) 
NN 
\ : \\ 
N 


from the worry NN rations and very 
‘nd noise of the \ often for the en- 
everyday world, BANS tire skirt, espe- 
been cap- NY cially if it is laid 

tured by some- in deep plaits 
body’s brush and or in accordion 
is here on many fashion. Just 
ies’) gowns. such plaids as 

A beautiful blue the Southern 
morning-glory is mammies de- 
Wandering in Figures Nos. 12, 13 anp 14.—GENTLEMEN’S HEMSTITCHED Fancy HANDKERCHIEFS. lighted in are 
| ey ea ar (For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 12, 13 and 14, see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,"’ on Page 300.) see 7 ee 


crimson ground ; — _—-y_—sthe smaller ones 
one of crimson is shown against dark green; a purple one is on being (will it be called painting ‘the (lily ?)( decorated with tin 
brown, and one of ‘the minglings—a crimson and blue—is on black. squares of embroidery. on hair-lines of pink and white and blac 
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and white are the same embroidered squares, which seem to be aim- 
ing at some mysterious masonic party where the level and the square 
are duly appreciated. In the larger plaids only one change is noticed, 
and that is the persistency with which pale yellow is introduced, 
allowing very naturally its introduction in the lace and ribbon used 
upon the costume. : 

The batistes are embroidered in exactly the fashion of Hamburg, 
no possibility of mistaking the wrong side for the right existing 
here. They are not only fine specimens of work, but will make up 
particularly well. On dark blue is a conventional flower in bright 
scarlet ; on Gordon are two leaves, one pink and the other ciel; while 
on ciel is a bright scarlet flower with stem and foliage. The dark 
blue with its scarlet figure will be made to wear over a dark blue 
Surah skirt, and its decorations will be scarlet and blue lace in cas- 
cades and flots of blue velvet ribbon. The hat will be a dark blue 
straw trimmed with scarlet berries, and dark blue silk gloves will be 
worn. 

So many things have to be taken on faith that it is good to be 
assured by one’s own sight of one thing that will certainly be. 
It may be accepted as an actual truth that cotton materials will be 
more generally in vogue throughout the coming season than ever 
before. They will seldom be made up with the idea of their visiting 
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FiavrRE No. 1.—-ORNAMENTED EASTER Eaa. 


(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,” on Page 300.) 


the laundry; it may be that toward the end of the season your 
gown may need pressing, but let it be put off as long as possible, for 
when once done it has to be often repeated. 


———s 6 


Lace or ribbon —or both—will be lavished on the cotton gown, and 
velvet here, there and everywhere will serve to make it reach the 
height ot elegance it is thought to deserve. Even though velre. 
appear upon no other portion of the dress, have a collar of it, for it 
will bring out the “ peachy” look of your skin and prove a desirable 
framing. 

It should not be imagined that cotton gowns must be made loose, 
and that it is impossible to make them “ fit” properly. Such would 
be a delusion. , Sateen or Ottoman can be made to fit as perfectly as 
kid, and if you possess or can make up a good figure, be wise and, 
if you do not line your bodice, wear as plain and close-fitting an 
under-waist as possible. The less the number of folds between s 
well-shaped corset and the bodice, the better the latter will fit; and 
for this reason many modistes line the basque of a cotton toilette, 
sometimes with thin silk and sometimes with muslin. 

The liking for the less expensive materials makes it possible for 
a woman who is deft with her needle to have many changes of 
dress, if she will constitute herself her own dressmaker. She may, 
if young enough, have bizarre effects that would be impossible 
in the Winter days; and, as for hats and bonnets, they may in nun- 
ber agree with the gowns, if only she will try and see what a success 
she can make in an economical way. After the goal has been 
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FIGURE No. 2.—ORNAMENTED EASTER Eaa. 
(For Description see ‘ Ihe Work-Table,’’ on Page 800.) 


reached and she realizes how well she looks, she can declare as doe 
one woman already, that “there can be nothing prettier in all the 
world than the ‘ washable fabrics.’ ” } 


WRAPS FOR THE SPRINGTIME. 


The woman who once felt she was properly apparelled if “ well- 
booted and well-gloved,” with her dainty bonnet and other belongings 
in order—even if they are not exactly new—now adds to her cos- 
tume the decidedly ornamental wrap that is to serve as a protection 
from the chilly winds of Spring, as well as give to her appearance that 
wonderful finishing touch that makes one exclaim, ‘ What a well- 
dressed woman! ”” | 

The short wraps are the idealization of the dolman, which, when 
first introduced, had an inclination to look careless, no “ fit” being 
deemed necessary ; but which, as it grew in favor (because of the 
ease with which it could be assumed and the possibilities it offered 
in the way of using various materials), became more artistic in out- 
lines, its “fit” acquiring importance and as much attention being 


paid to its effect upon the form as if it were a close jacket, And in 
this way the short wrap, decidedly dressy, made of costly or inex- 
pensive material as preferred, trimmed with lace, chenille, down oF 
jet, reached its present state of beauty and utility. The fact that 
during the past Winter many ladies had wraps of this descniptios 
made of seal-skin and expensive plush is ample evidence of the 
popularity of the mode; and the coming season welcomes it with 
outstretched arms. 

People who wear black costumes in preference to all others should 
be gratified at the very liberal use made of black velvet-brocaded — 
grenadine for short wraps. In-many instances side-bodies of jetted 
net are combined with it, and then the \lining is satin in some bright ~ 
color or black. This jetted net, looking) like the armor of olden 
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mes, ig quite narrow and extremely expensive, so that sometimes 
stin-brocaded grenadine, with a smaller pattern than that exhibited 
y the velvet fabric, is used instead and is really quite as effective, 
specially when the trimming is judiciously selected and applied. 

A pretty wrap of this kind is of black velvet-brocaded grenadine, 
large palm pattern covering the silken background. This material 
wms the loose fronts and the back portions, a pointed effect being 
eccribed on each side in the back and quite a bouffant air given by 
1e method of draping. The loose, unique-looking sleeves are of 
itin-brocaded grenadine, and through this is plainly visible the lining 
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Figure No. 3.—-Fanoy Lamp—SHADE. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Tabie,”’ on Page 800.) 


deep lavender satin Surah. The sleeve 
thnes are described with Escurial lace 
ving here and there a silken pendant fall- 
on it. All the edges are trimmed with 
frill of Escurial lace, while down the 
mt on each side of the closing is a mass 
loag silk pendants, producing at once a 
ll and novel effect as they fall one over 
e other like so many acorns from an oak 
t. This wrap could be worn with a black 
k costume that had seen its best days, and 
ith a bonnet made of the brocade and 
utably trimmed. With black or pale-gra 
oveg, and with a parasol in harmony wit 
# costume, a decidedly fashionable toilette 
‘tuld be achieved. Steel or jet fringe, chenille or down could be 
wd in place of the lace, but the last is always sure to look cool and 
oes not get into such a dreadful state of shabbiness as do the other 
hteriale. Pattern No. 9646, which costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, was 
red in making this wrap. It is in appearance one of the most elab- 
rate of those shown for early Spring wear, and yet it is an elabora- 
on easily attained. 
Brocades in either velvet or silk make outside garments that enthu- 
astic women call most emphatically “delicious!” And somehow 
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they seem to deserve the compliment. The fabrics are rich in color 
and design, and the becoming can always be found in them, for smal} 
and large, light and dark, closely oa ages frisé and in very high 
relief, are the flowers, ferns or queerly shaped 5 ae A velvet 
brocade of Gordon, navy and steel blue shows a fine fern pattern, 


Of 
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Figure No. 4.—EASTER MEDALLION. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 300.) 


the light shades ue frisé, while the dark are closely clipped and 
form the background. When developed, this will undoubtedly be 
trimmed with either brown or blue down, blue chenille fringe or 
steel passementerie and fringe. 

Another brocade has a gray satin ground, with small flowers and 
foliage upon it in velvet, frisé and cut; gray, from dourterelle to acier, 
being the colors used. This material is narrow and rather expen- 
sive—but then the shortest wraps imaginable may be made of it. 
The most suitable decoration is black lace, though chenille fringe in 
either black or gray may be used. 

Very much less expensive are the silk brocades, and yet, when 
trimmed and made up in some becoming way, they are positive 
rivals of the velvet staffs, A very dark gray satin has a leaf and a 
conventional flower at regular distances upon it, and imagine it with 
a scarlet lining and a decoration of gray satin ribbon fringe. An 
olive shows the same pattern and would permit of down of the same 
shade for its garniture; a dark blue has upon it a mystical figure 
that apparently offers a key to that mystic of all ages, the sphinx; 
and you can see it brightened by a yellow lining and having upon 
it steel fringe or blue lace and yellow ribbon ties, Brocade patterns 


Fiecre No. 5.—ORNAMENTAL FOOT-STOOL. 
(For Description see‘‘ The Work-Table,"”’ on Page 800.) 


are indeed innumerable, and it must be said that, for a wrap to 
be worn during the warm weather, a silk brocade is more useful 
than one of velvet. Still, one is truly fortunate who can be posses- 
sor of both. 

Plain black silk coats (for anything but a Newmarket or a coat 
reaching to one’s ankles comes under the heading of a short wrap) 
are being revived; and the most coquettish of her sex is obliged to 
confess that, to one who possesses a good figure.a close-fitting jacket 
of silk, with a piping and buttons for the only decoration, is deci- 
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dedly becoming. Good figures are always possible for the wearers 
of a well-made coat, and, if necessary, the knowledge of the proper 
use of cotton will obviate all possibility of the neglect of Mother 
Nature being observed. <A long, close-fitting coat of black grosgrain, 
with a heavy cord covered with velvet outlining its edges and a turn- 
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_ (For Description see ‘“‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 800.) 


down collar of velvet at the neck, is to be seen. The buttons are 
crochetted ones, very simple and extending all the way down the 
front. The making and decoration are of the simplest, and yet 
the air of this coat is such that it ought to survive, for it seems the 
very fittest. Of course, such coats are developed in all the cloth 
suitings to match costumes, but the wraps referred to here are those 
that may be worn with any toilette favored at the time. The pat- 
tern used in this instance was No. 9642, which costs 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents. | 

Black, gray and the Persian patterns in wool goods are allowable 
with most gowns, and are therefore chosen for the short, cape-like 
wraps that have their round tabs in front drawn in to fit the figure 
easily, invariably suggesting to a lover of the picturesque the crépe de 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES 


On orders for Pacxaces of Patterns the following discounts will 
be allowed, but the entire amount must be ordered at one time. 
In ordering, specify the patterns by their numbers. 

On receipt of $3.00, or 12s., 
or 16s., in Patterns. 

On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of $7.00, 
or £1. 8s., in Patterns. 


we will allow a selection of $4.00, 


Chine, wool or muslin capes worn in times when the Le Engtig 
maiden of the novelist was named Dorothy and was frequently & 
scribed as standing, with a bunch of wild flowers in her hand, talkin 
to a gay young cavalier of whom her father did not approve, but in: 
whose keeping she had given her heart. The pretty maid was prot 
ably as human as her sister of to-day, or else her cape would 
have descended to us; for clothes whose appearance intimates ih 
the peculiar essence of womanliness is lacking are invariably y 
glected. Made of gray vigogne or camel’s-hair and trimmed wi 
lace or fringe, here is a dainty adjunct for your toilette, Or it m 
be black, or else of that mixed, many-colored stuff that is Easter 
looking, and with which the many-hued fringe is used. It is ve 
quietly whispered that fine embroidered muslins and faintly tint 
mulls, lace-trimmed, will be used for just such bits of demr 
coquetry. Of course, this can be made at home, for you will r 
pattern No. 9650, which costs ls. or 25 cents; and if you make o 
of muslin and do not care to spend much money upon it, trim 
with ruffles of the same, fluted so daintiiy that the maid of v« 
mental picture will turn an sesthetic shade of envious green, to thi 
that the fluting machine did not exist in her time. If you chu 
@ pale mull, trim it with flat plaitings if you do not use lace. 
Everybody is talking about the necessity for economy, and sur 
this is the proper way to practice it. It is an accomplishment 
which queens have not been ashamed, and which to-day finds 
place in the brain of all women who are the queens of Rusk 
ideal, not “ grasping at majesty in the least things,” but by mak 
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Figure No. 1.—Fancy Tipy. 
(For Description see ‘* Artistic Needlework,’’ on Page 301.) 


all things beautiful in the right and just way, becoming queen: 
“lovers, husbands and sons” until they reach the wonderful » 
beyond, | 


OF PATTERNS. 


On receipt of $10.00, or £2.. we will allow a selection of gli 
or £3., in Patterns. 


Patterns, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but Parcels-Delis 
or Express charges we cannot pay. 

In making Remittances, if possible, send by Draft or Post-0 
Money-Order. Do not risk” money in| a,Letter without Regis 


ing it. Tag Borterscx Puswisnine Co. [Louras 
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In old-fashioned fai 
:who rescued fair 


oof the little 
id who went 
. early in the 
ring to gath- 
fagots in or- 
that the 

we might be 
de warm for 
‘Indolent sis- 
;, and who be- 
J a wonder- 
shower of 

J which an- 
meed the ar- 
ui of her fairy 
mother and 
nee Charm- 
. Though the 
nts may no 
rer exist, and 
oagh fairy 
mothers may 
e retreated 
hiding places 
. reappear 
‘en the world 
‘sll become 
cynical, the 
‘ants and the 
utiful women 
vsti with us ; 
> gowns of 
. latter still 
‘gning traces 


be shower of - 


i It is a 
wer that 
m to have 
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1 for appear- 
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ae it looks 
3 effective 
- becoming. 
+ fairies no 
yr mterest 
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busy fingers, 
wan ones, too, 
respond to 
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kd the gold 
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ys material, 
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FASHIONABLE TRIMMINGS. 


tales we read not only of the gallant cava- through all bonds and is with us, determined to stay for a while. : 
adies from the hands of wicked giants, but On the dark blue, green, brown and gray cloth costumes, gold 


braid in one 

form or aoe 

is especially 

led J) liked. For ap- 
plication on 
black preference 
is often given to 
silver, which is 
also seen on tour- 
terelle. A meth- 
od of arrange- 
ment that finds 
WW unusual favor is 
the arrangement 

of these braids 

in consecutive 


] rows across the 
A / front-gore of a 
skirt to suggest 


tucks, broad gold 
or silver braid 
being generally 
used, though, if 
desired, some of 
the dark colors, 
with the neces- 
sary glints of 
tinsel here and 
there among 
them, may be 
chosen. They 
are arranged a 
short distance 
above the. foot 
trimming, which 
is added in bala- 
yeuse fashion; 
and they appear 
to overlap each 
other and reach 
1 ba upto where 
the basque or 
the skirt drap- 
ery terminates. 
Very often the 
latter is trimmed 
with a band of 
the same braid, 
which gives ita 
positive finish. 

A gray vig- 
ogne is trimmed 
with silver braid 
in this fashion, 
while the small 
coat to be worn 
over it when 
the early Spring 
days are chilly is 
lined with gray 
silk and has 
above its outlin- 
ing of gray down 
a band of wide 
silver braid be- 
tween two rows 

\ of silver sou- 
tache. The but- 

Figure No. 2.—UMBRELLA-— Fiacre No. 3.—E.RROIDERY DESIGN FOR UMBRELLA-— tons are queer- 
AND-CANE PUCKET. AND-CANE POOKET. looking _siittle 

” és heathen images 

(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 2 and 8, see ‘“ Artistic Needlewo: on Page 301.) of beaten silver, 

and are very 


| pendants. Gold braids—i. e., braids purely gold—and braids decorative and decidedly convincing that “the heathen in his blind- 
wing patterns wrought out in gold thread on some dark ground, ness” has a positive sense of the grotesque. Vests are outlined by 
tall seen, admired and worn. For a little while the glitter was wide or narrow gold braid, deep cuffs are formed) ofjit,and so many 

In abéyance, but, like a determined glow of sunshine, it burst yachting suits are trimmed with it that-it seems-probable the fair 
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ones for whom they are made will forego the delights of yachting 
to enjoy the eet share of admiration which the promenade would 
be sure to afford their shining toilettes. 

A novelty in braids, and one that in this day of seeking for gold 
should be chosen, is a cashmere braid in all the dark fashionable 
colors spangled with either gold or silver. For long coats and for 
jackets this braid is obtaining, and it looks especially pretty when 
outlined with gold soutache. Different in design, yet of the same 
family, is the Vandyke braid, which has over its basket pattern nar- 
row lines of gilt or silver tinsel extending from the top to the 
bottom. There are braids of all colors, plain and giittering with gilt 
or silver; and, if these be used, one need never be afraid that a cos- 
tume is not trimmed properly. 

Apropos of buttons, smallness of size and simplicity or else 
absolute uniqueness must characterize them. You must have a 
button that is in general use and so harmonious that it will not be 
noticed at all, or else one so positively odd that it will be commented 
on as would a strange bit of bijouterie. Ordinary buttons are of cro- 
chetted silk, flat silk or flat lasting. With the first mentioned, the 
small, berry-like shape is preferred; and, owing to the ease with 
which they tumble off, the small jets occasionally joined on the black 
ones are frowned upon. Unique designs are usually small and round, 
with the figures in high relief upon them—figures of Pagan gods, of 
birds the like of which has never been looked on before, and inscrip- 
tions that look as if they might mean a great deal, but which, not 
being readable, are invested with a delightful uncertainty. These 
are shown in hammered silver in various shades, as well as in some 
metal imitating copper and in very dull gold. Although buttons of 
this style are worn, it must be admitted 
that their use is confined to very few, 
which may be partly accounted for 
by their cost. Handsome pearl 
buttons—small ones—will obtain 
for gingham and cambric cos- 
tames; but for cotton Ot- 
tomans, ecrépes and sat- 
eens, a colored button 
of bone or such ma- 
terial as is used 
upon wool or 
silk toilettes 
is . con- 
sidered 


Figure No. 5.—DraGRAM FOR SHAPING THE LEAVES oF AUTUMN LEAF PEN—WIPER. was the question of #hatt 


produced by the introduction of innumerable acorns of gilt. On 
gray brocade the same effect is produced amid a gray fringe » 
on a black-and-silver brocade silver pendants are interming: 
with black fringe. Such wraps invariably enrich the skirt wit 
which they are worn. On white illusion—indeed, on illusion of : 
the fashionable tints—the gilt pendants are seen arranged in bunely 
like little berries at the ends of chenille strings; another mode, 
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FicgurE No. 4.—AvutumMN LEAF PEN-WIPER. 


using the gold being 
spangles, such spang 
every child has adored 
since they were first 8 
the clown’s jacket at 8) 
cus. White illusion, | 
with silver or gold, is 
favored for the draj 
bridesmaids’ gowns; & 
pure yellow is so much® 
gold-spangled white ila 
frequently draped over 
of yellow Surah, the 8 
spangled fabric being reset 
for white, lavender or pee 

Ribbons have not ou@ 
their day, and they neve 
until womankind adopt 
such abomination as | 
vided skirt and ceases 
interested in anythin 
important than the great 
litical question of the) 
whatever it may be. (} 
cannot remember whellj 
color of baby’s ribbot 
apitated a whole family 


Ribbon decoration all” 


ipti i .4 see ‘* Artistic Needlework,"’ on Page 301.) : ‘ | 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos, 4 and 5, see r , age the side of thea vith 


most suitable. The question of buttons is thus easily solved, with 
only the one—never unnecessary—bit of advice: if you are very 
stout, do not have any but a flat button on the front of your bodice, 
or the side view of your figure will be anything but artistic. 
The gold pendants referred to are occasionally seen on carriage 
costumes, but very much oftener on evening gowns and wraps. On 


a white wrap trimmed with white chenille fringe a lovely effect is’ 


ends turned under in pi 
and tipped with acorns of the same shade, is obtaining for ¥ 
ing costumes and is really decorative. In such a case the 
always matches the ribbon: black velvet has a black crochet 
tip, gray has one of beaded steel, brown has a crochetted oné;) 
so the harmony is preserved all the way through. When te) 


tume is trimmed with ee the ore color, the introd 


the tipped ends.is xery,effecti¢e;(ah@)if Che gown has seen | 
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ir, they often freshen it in a most unexpected way, the effect 
mding largely upon the variety of ribbon chosen. Moiré rib- 
is found to produce a good result on black or any of the dark 
irs that have lost their first freshness, the contrast being much 
te r than if ribbon of the texture of the gown were used. Speak- 
- im @ general way, satin is better than velvet, but the latter is 
ter tham a rich grosgrain, which seems to bring out all the sin 
erent in adark gown. Frequently, when a panel of velvet or 


$ is shown on one side of the costume, the panel on the other 
owill be covered with lots or ends of ribbon tipped with fancy 
orns of silk or jet. 
lor white costumes, or, indeed, for cotton costumes of any kind, 
king is one of the favored decorations. Done so evenly that it 
wonderful, and made of the sheerest nainsook or the more 
mary cambric, it is in entire harmony with the peasant waist or 
dainty gilet, and often forms a vest for a marquise jacket. For 
yokes of “Mother Hubbards” of all kinds and ages it is very 
by and really to be prefer- 
9 a poor variety of em- 
or lace. Lace tucking 
4s, that having a row of 
insertion and a cluster o 
_ alternating—is also in 
a for much the same 
as the plain all-over 
. for which, it must be 
sed, a quiet taste would 
the atest admiration. 
yideries and Irish point 
all be largely in use on 
Botton gowns, and also on 
‘Silks and the cottons that 
aly resemble them. All 
may be obtamed, from 
-over embroidery employed 
iokes and skirts and sleeves 
vores, down to the narrow 
ty used for collars and waist 
ations. All the tones most 
vor are shown, and the 
ind will no doubt be equal 
all solors there is intro- 
| a positive contrast, and 
jealthy blues and reds of last 
m are again in fashion, the 
st who adores the tint of 
a, ,”’ as described in 
nee, undoubtedly suffering great shocks to her nerves as a con- 
nk A bright scarlet cambric (without dressing) is embroid- 
nm an old pattern—the palm-leaf with ascollop; the latter being 
§ while the upper part of the leaf shows light brown and two 
sof blue. White shows well on blue, an elaborate arrangement 
els within wheels commending itself to any looker-on who 
embroideries. Mode is ornamented with dark brown and 
riet, and brilliant red with white, with blue, and, in one 
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instance, with its own intense color. These are, of course, cotton 
embroideries, and will not be used upon the India silks. Carrickma- 
cross will, however; and, as the Irish poplins will doubtless continue 
popular to the end of time, so also will the Irish laces. Toilettes 
having such decorations upon them appear to reflect with greater 
intensity the wearer’s individuality. For women with slender 
figures the full frills arranged across the front-gore or covering a 
panel at one side are in vogue, while those inclined to a piquant 


FigtreE No. 6.—DIAGRAM FOR SHAPING THE FOUNDATION OF AUTUMN LEAF PEN-—WIPER. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needlework,” on Page 301.) 


plumpness will wisely have a front-gore of all-over embroidery, 
or perhaps have the entire skirt plainly completed and the body 
decorated. There could be a marquise vest of the embroidery, 
which could also be used for the cuffs and collar. 

Somebody wants to know how to trim a plaid cotton skirt, a very 
nice one. Do not trim it all; let it be its own trimming. If the 
large plaid is becoming to you, have it made into a kilt skirt, and 
that will need no ornamentation. Over it wear a jacket bodice having 


either a marquise or other vest of some solid color that is either in 


ah RS 


. 
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Figure No. 7.—EASTER Eaa. 


(For Description see “ Artistic Needlework,” on Page 301.) 


the plaid or else will harmonize with it. A piping of very heavy, 
glossy white linen looks well outlining such a jacket, provided 
the contrast is not startling. A costume of plaid showing much 
blue and gray has such a piping about the edges of the coat, and the 
vest is also of gray linen, with white pearl buttons; the skirt being 
a kilt. 

Modistes are said to favor long/ straight. ¢ ies that demand 
expensive stuffs and reqitite Httleyor noWdecor ati - but womankind 
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proves every now and then that she will have her own way about 
such affairs, especially if she wants to economize. And then, too, few 
women can stand such trying styles. Every woman who has ever 
studied economy, as applied to her wardrobe, knows that “big 
pieces,” as she calls them, are desirable in a new gown; while, in re- 
arranging, decoration becomes part of the economy by which the 
fixed-over costume may sometimes be made to look ever so much 
better than it did at first. This is but a preface to a black silk 
that is to be “fixed over” by ever so many people. A black 
silk is always allowable at an evening entertainment: there is 
no reason why it should not be. onclude immediately that 
whoever told you handsome jet was not used as a decoration 
was ignorant of at least one item of fashion. Jet passementerie, 
with beautiful, long pendants hanging from the center and 
sides of the arabesques it so often shapes, is sold by the number 
of ornaments rather than by the yard, for the figures must often 
be separated in order to be arranged with good effect. They 


no longer outline the tablter—if there is one—in the old systematic 
fashion, or go. down each side of the one 
instead, where the drapery is lifted, there wi 


of the bodice; bu, 
be seen a glittering — 
ornament that looks as:if made expressly for its place. It need not ° 


have been however, but should be cut with such care that every — 


thread will do its duty. Jet is decidedly the most freshening of all 


decorations for a black silk when first altered, but, if the gilk be - 
decidedly shabby, have a ribbon ¢ablier or cover it all over with - 


black lace of an inexpensive variety. 


If the dress to be made over be a brown silk, then take velvet - 


ribbon for the front, and outline the sides and basque with the pos 
sementerie that has one wheel of brown silk cord and the next of © 
gilt. Trim your brown hat with gilt quills and krown feathers, and ‘ 


a delicious symphony will be achieved. The bright light of a well- 


earned satisfaction will repay you for the trouble in making over 


last year’s costume; wearing it and feeling glad, you may challenge 


competition for delight with “any dainty lady in the land.” 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


_ Few women get their gowns to match their bonnets—indeed, the 

especial rule seems to be, first the costume and then the chapeau. 
And this is night, for 
otherwise the array 
of mis-matched toi- 
lettes would be as 
numerous as the oft- 
quoted “sands of the 
sea-shore.” 

An early Easter 
has a very decided 
effect upon the intro- 
duction or rather dis- 
play of millinery; 
for, even if money is 
not very plentiful, 
one is always anxious 
to have just the right 
kind of hat, so that 
time must be allowed 
for the proper choice 
to be made. 

It may be counted 
as a certainty that 
cloth, felt and all the 
army of fancy stuffs 
will be used far into 
the season, the adap- 
tation of the bonnet 
to the gown being 
deemed sufficient ex- 
cuse for their reten- 
tion. In reality, no 
excuse is needed, be- 
cause a becoming hat 
has its best reason for 
existence in the face 
that is under it, 
Economy is ever de- 
sirable, and much 
may be shown by dainty fingers in the making of the favored hat. 

As yet more is predicted than is absolutely known, the one asser- 
tion positively made being that turbans of straw, as well as of such 
materials as crépe, silk, tinsel cloth and costume goods, will be 
favored. 

Leaves and birds, the latter in part or in their entirety will, it is said, 
declare war to the knife. It would be better for them to call a meet- 
ing and agree to combine forces, for the birds have many times found 
a resting-place amid the leaves and should not forget past favors. 

Apropos of the turbans, the liking for green and the fancy for 
leaves, a crown of fine English straw has a brim formed of dark 
green velvet smoothly applied, and above it a full monture of oak- 
leaves, some green, some brown. The hat is oval in outline, and is 
worn in bonnet fashion slightly off the face; but the arrangement 
of the leaves makes it passible for even a slender face to find it 
becoming, which an untrimmed oval turban seldom is. | 

Montures of ivy leaves are of dark green satin; fine ferns are 
exactly copied, made into bunches and used in pompon fashion at 
one side of a bonnet; leavés, such as come from the marshes, are 


FiGcurReE No. 8. 


reproduced in a somewhat smaller form, and, because their original ; 


enjoy the dews of misty weather, they are permitted in the wor 


of imitation to ex | 
hibit the dew-drop-. 


low flowers—and the 
manufacturers wis 
their number wert 


velvet 


over the perf 
ease, jonquils, 


and dandelions 


dwelt in rapture, 


votees will usual 


tance. 


FievurRE No. 9. 
Fieures Nos. 8 aND 9.—FLORAL Appliqués. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 8 and 9, see ‘‘ Artistic Needlework,’ on Page 801.) 


er short and in tt 
yellow, 


shades, will be wal 
on hats, especially on those inclining to the Henri Deux shape, 4 
which have, however, 
Flowers will 
as dg until later in the season. 


allday long. The ye& 


obtaining; —_ but, : : 
they are decidedt 
trying and : 


worship at 3 dt 


Feathers, full, ratt 


ie | 


more—are shown B.. 
and satin . 
tinted in such a way. 
that Dame Natur. 
wonders how mud., 
longer she will b. 
needed, and sigh 
ection: 
reached by the paint -_ 
brush, Yellow hearté - 


rosebuds, marigold 
jessamine, babe ‘ 


again be in vogm. 
Tulips, on which 
eyes of a Dutch 
lector would hat 


suited to any but ca 
riage wear, their & - 


heliotrop : 
gray, cream and mot 


a wider brim and a more positive crom | 
be worn on the dainty confections that are withhok 


ancy straws repeat the story of last season; many are show © 
and the brims or crowns, as may be preferred, will be covered wil © 


velvet, crépe or the dress material. 


A black straw is of a quai — 
quakerish shape, with a square crown and a decided brim, the lat@ © 


being of stiffened net and intended to be covered on both the oul © 


and inner sides with full frills of black yak lace. 
iven to the whole by bending the brim slightly at one side of # 
ont and placing in the hollow a wee yellow bird, decidedly sy 


gestive of acanary. The ties of velvet ribbon are arranged in loa 


A. piqusnt alr | 


loops and ends somewhat to the left side. A white bonnet, arrange, 


after the same manner, though very different in effect, has wide y’ 
lace outlined with gilt thread forming ite brim, while bright 


. 


berries in bunches are under the point,and the yak lace bride | 


fastened with a gilt buckle. 


| ‘ 
The general favor accorded to yellow has given an impetus to 4” 
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the gilt sraiiedeep aloe however, are not in magsive quantities. 

Instead, lines and shimmering curves that show better at a distance 
than near at hand, ornaments small in size but many in number, 
and bunches of berries such as might convince even the most 
incredulous of the existence of golden fruit, are in vogue; and it 
must be said they are pretty, usually becoming and less gaudy than 
the eld-fashioned gilt effects. A mode chip has threads of gilt here 
and therein its braid, tourterelle has silver mingled with it, b 
gold, and so have blue and brown. 

Gold braid will be in favor for hats and bonnets. The round 
variety will in many instances form the entire crown of a bonnet, 
while lace will cover the brim. The flat braid will be chiefly used 
to form straps and loops on jaunty walking-hats. A fashionable 
combination is shown in a moderate-sized capote. The crown is 
covered with round gilt braid laid in many rows; the brim, fitting 
close to the head, is finished with a deftly arranged puff of pale 
lavender crépe ; and standing upright is a cockade-bow of lavender 
satin ribbon, its loops and pointed ends having the assertive appear- 
ance deemed necessary. There are no ties—indeed, they are seldom 
aided to chapeaus of this shape. 

The brocaded grenadines so much liked for wraps are used, as the 
gown material has been, for puffed crowns; the smaller patterns beiug, 
of course, chosen. On some of the slightly oval shapes such fabrics 
produce a rich effect, and, as it is an easy matter to save a piece from 
the wrap, a becoming bonnet may easily be attained. A bonnet to be 
worn with a brocaded wrap showing a lining of scarlet satin has the 
crown overlaid in full, soft folds with the material, which is fastened 
here and there with small gilt pins; the brim being of black’velvet, 
with an underfacing of scarlet satin. On the left side is a bunch of 
holly-berries combined with very dark leaves. Tilted slightly for- 
ward and worn without strings, this bonnet is more than becom- 
ing to the brunette who is to wear it. Scarlet, yellow and heliotrope 
are in such great favor just now that brunettes ought to be positive 
“things of beauty,” or, at least, ought to feel joyful for a while. 
During the past two years the departure of heliotrope has often been 
announced, but, possibly because of its sweet odor, it “clings to us 
eull.” It is lighter in shade this year, and is in harmony with scarlet 
and yellow. The blonde may wear it with green, but every bru- 
nette who wears it chooses that it shall be associated with yellow. 
The best exposition of the pure sunshiny yellow that has been given 
tous isin the millinery stuffs of the season; in the crinkly crépes, in 
the soft silks for underfacings, and in the satins used for the yellow 
towers, The liberal use of this shade may perhaps bring joy to the 
heart of the Celestial, but, if he consider it desecration, his feelings 
must certainly suffer. | 

Colored erépes are in mode, dark green, all the gray and any num- 
ter of other shades. In the very light hues these goods are most 
faccied in rose, lilac and cream. The wood shades are, however, 
always refined-looking and adapt themselves so easily to most cos- 
tames that a bonret developed entirely in them will be found very 
serviceable. The arrangement noted in the fine cloths in use during 
the Winter is followed in these crépes—t. ¢., they are laid in soft 
foids, shirred or plaited to suit the shape of the—well, call it hat or 
tonnet, as you will; for the clue to their identity is lost when a hat 
may be demure and have strings, and a bonnet be decidedly coquet- 
tin and be made up without them. How one smiles at recalling 
the time when a bonnet suggested dignity and a certain amount 
of age: now grandmammas wear hats and schoolgirls are piquant 
in bonnets. 

The Tam O'Shanter bonnet—to use its proper name—will be 
eiosen for lawn-tennis and outdoor parties of any kind, and may 
ve developed in mull, crépe, thin silk, etc. It should, however, be 
mule entirely of one material, and, after it is put on her head, the 
wise wearer will pinch it here and there to give it a decided indi- 
tiduality. In most instances a frill peeps out from beneath it and 
forms a framing for the hair. 

_ With the big hat and the little bonnet there has also arisen a lik- 
ing for the cap, for that is what the soft folds laid on a frame not 
tiike an oval turban are called. Usually these caps are of silk, and 
many of them are made of very large kerchiefs, plaids or stripes 
ting chosen. Mademoiselle, who is wise in liking to look ‘crisp ” 
when she is travelling, makes her cap a color spot whether she is 
going into strange lands by ship or in a erie And she is very 
wise, for everybody travels now. A kerchief of black and gray 
psid will be laid oversthe frame in easy folds and caught here and 


itable framing for the face is thus provided. 


k has © 


there with a stitch; and, if it is large enough, the ends will be made 
to peep out toward the front from under one side. Sometimes the 
brim is made of a fold of velvet, and if a dark color is chosen a char- 
Another cap is of 
brown and gold striped silk, while another is of yellow and very 
dark green. 

Coquettish, easily brushed, needing no garniture and depending 
on their color alone for their becomingness, surely my lady will not 
need ‘“ to doff her oy " to any mortal. 

Beads, and especially the amber ones, which have not been in use 
for some time, will be favored. They are small and finely cut, and! 
may be put here and there in dots or else used to hold down the 
soft covering of the crown or brim, three or four being strung 
together in funny little loops. 

he most favored combinations of the season are black and yel- 
low, which is historic; yellow and brown, which is shown in the: 
coreopsis; and yellow and purple, and yellow and lavender, which 
may be found in a bed of pansies. It cannot be said that two of 
the fashionable shades are temperate, inasmuch as they are called 
absinthe (a pale green) and chartreuse (a yellowish green). On 
the other side of the water the liking for them—the colors— 
is said to be increasing every day, and straw chapeaux are shown 
entirely of these tints or with one of these shades alternating 
with something else. Fine straw is very rich-looking in a shade 
known as “burnished copper,” and when, as is often the case, it is 
lavishly trimmed with gilt, it becomes almost oriental in its appear- 
ance. 

The very latest news is that the hat of the season will haye ar 
extremely high crown and a brim after the “ fish-wife” style, and. 
that upon it will be ribbons in many rich plaids, loops of braid, or 
perhaps a cluster of seaweed, with a little sh or crab, a small toad 
or some large spiders crawling amongst it. The last-mentioned 
decoration cannot be called beautiful, but it will no doubt find a 
certain degree of fame with the woman who ravenously calls for 
novelty. 

The cockade-bow on bonnets was the shadow forwarning us of 
coming events, for ottoman ribbons in gorgeous plaids will be 
liberally used upon the tall-crowned hats of the season, An 
authority says that the ribbons used for loops should be from two. 
to four inches wide. 

A becoming hat to be worn by a brown-haired lassie is of 
écru Milan; the crown is conical and the brim wider in front than . 
at the back, where it narrows off to almost nothing. The under- 
facing is absinthe crépe, applied full and drawn sidewise to give an. 
easy look to the folds. Around the crown are three bands of gilt 
braid, and just in front is a full-looped bow of absinthe ribbon, four 
inches wide. This is the only decoration, and the chapeau is poised. 
somewhat over the face and worn with a pongee costume, of which, 
by the way, the cuffs and collar are of absinthe velvet. 

A mignonette bonnet is, like the flower, fragrant even to look 
upon. The shape is a square-crowned capote with a brim, and is 
covered with mignonette crépe, which is laid on the crown in plaits 
and flares somewhat in cap fashion around the face. Stalks of mig- 
nonette are laid across the front, as if they had been gathered for 
their sweetness and fastened there. The combination of the pecu- 
liar greens and light browns is wonderfully artistic. 

A pale, very pale pink is favofed in velvet as a decoration for 
crimson straw bonnets, but one is liable to soon tire of it, so that, 
notwithstanding your clear brunette beauty, we would not advise 
its selection, unless you can have a variety of hate. 

Small pink carnations are liked on yellow straws, a revival of the 
combination fancied in evening toilettes last season. 

So far the straws cited are English, split, satin, rough Milan, lace, 
Leghorn and, of course, chip. Technically speaking, some of these 
are braids, but then they are all called ‘straws’ by womankind. A 
good straw, kept from last season, is doubtless sufficiently in style 
to allow of disguising the outline by means of the garniture; if 
not, the shape may be altered to suit. There are, it is said, hun- 
dreds of shapes that vary only in a very slight degree, so that, 
in “fixing over” a hat, there will be the joyous thought that at 
least something like it can easily be found. 

Do not be in a needless hurry about your chapeau for the season. 
In the first place it is yet too early and, if procured now, may be- 
disliked later on. Remember that haste is always impolitic and sel- 
dom successful in achieving that which could be easily accomplished. 


tay SPECIAL NOTICE.—_Communications intended for our New York General Office should be addressed 
lo Nos. 7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, where the new General Office of this Company is located. Those 
of our Agents, who have been in the habit of writing to 40 East Fourteenth Street, New York, will please 
eontinue to address their communications as hitherto.—THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING ‘CO. [timtted). .#€3 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 


As if it were a match to light the fires of anarchy, came the book 
of M. d'Herisson, of which the English title is ‘“ Recollections of an 
Orderly Officer.” Its writer, who is gifted in many ways and who 
has had exceptional opportunities for looking into the hearts of 
people and things, has narrated not a little of what he has seen 
and known of the wild extravagances of the late imperial family, to 
whose godless wastefulness the malcontents of France ascribe the 
present condition of the country. 

One effect of this narrative, and especially of that part which 

describes the personal belongings of the late Empress Eugenie (which 
M. d’Herisson took care of and afterward forwarded to her ex- 
Majesty in England) is to confirm the rich bourgeotse in her lavishness 
and in her banquetings. She declares—having learned it from her 
American sister—that under the present French rule she is a queen, 
an empress, and that she may clothe herself according to her station 
and purse, and the canaille may take care of itself—as it always has 
done. : 
M. d’Herrison describes room after room lined with oaken presses, 
each press holding but a single part of Eugenie’s raiment. One con- 
tained shoes, and another held parasols and fans; one was devoted to 
evening toilettes, one to carriage dresses, and one to promenade cos- 
tumes. Then, there was a room for laces, one—a large one—for 
bonnets, and one for jewels, etc., not to mention a huge store-room 
for rich, unmade stuffs. There were forms modelled with exactness 
, from the gracefully proportioned figure of the Empress, and just 
before she was to make a fresh toilette one of the effigies was ar- 
rayed with the article to be asqyimed and let down through the 
ceiling into my Jady’s dressing-room. This was done with the two- 
fold object of receiving royal criticism and for convenience in the 
robing of majesty. ; 

As before stated, this part of the volume is of especial interest to the 
woman who has a craze for luxurious raiment that is often changed, 
and also to the woman at the other extreme of feminine interest—the 
female anarchist, who is not in the least timid about ‘displaying her 
sentiments by her toilette. . The style of the latter was taken from 
Louise Michel, who in the days of her early publicity—before she 
became an inmate of the Central Penitentiary at Clermont—was 
quite aware of what became her and what garments were impressive. 
At present, owing to state clemency, Louise Michel is in the city 
ee St. Lazare, during the night-time; during the day she is with 

er invalid mother, but she is never beyond the sight of an officer. 
When posing as Jeanne d’Arc, she wore a plainly made, but beauti- 
fully adjusted, black wool suit, with a black hat that was piquant 
and becoming in its shape. In her hat, or else in her raven black 
hair, she wore a blood-red rose, which fiery signal attracted and 
fascinated the mob that was aflame or sullen according to her 
eloquence or her silence. To-day the wives and daughters of the 
malcontents who swarm in Paris array themselves in black and 
mount the red rose upon their breasts, shoulders, heads or wherever 
else it will be most effective and becoming. To their brains and 
souls it signifies at this moment only a caprice, a sympathy with and 
a love for the dramatic. They are quite aware how very becoming 
it is, but by-and-by, when want really pinches them with a more 
cruel grip, the red rose may be an indication of riot and bloodshed. 

And it is here, in this most uncertain of cities, that American 
women of fortune gather to procure their novelties of style, their 
personal and household garnishings and all their other capricious 
pomps, while, if they did but know it, they could find things equally 
novel, equally charming, and vastly less expensive at home, and 
that too, with far more convenience to themselves. Paris 1s not 
less exacting than New York in the prices it demands for original 

fabrics and fashions—indeed, the citizens of France are not with- 
' out egotism, and they require no small sum of money as their price 
for a sacrifice upon the altars of their genius. To-day in New York, 
judging by the toilettes of such ladies as have recently left that city, 
there is a finer and more subtle originality, elegance and chic in the 
fashionable styles of dressing at home than is commonly seen in 
Paris. After a while, when the American has squandered much of 
her nroney upon an alien people, she will be suddenly amazed at dis- 
covering that avery large part of the beauties and graces of her 
costly garments were the outcome of the brains of her own country- 
men and countrywomen. The Parisienne has a few styles of her 
own this season, which differ from those of others; but, as likely as 
not, they are evolutions from American devices, and these too not of 
very recent date. 

While passing over the sea and back again, with observant eyes 
for those pretty novelties which make women’s forms charming, it 
is impossible not to remember Raphael's experience when he felt 
himself inspired to paint the Infant Saviour in the blessed Mother’s 


arms. He believed thathe must search the earth for the loveliest of 
mothers and the most beautiful of babes; and therefore he left his own | 
country and, after searching many lands until discouragement and 
homesickness overtook him, he went back to rest in his own house. | 
One day he happened to see, seated in the doorway next his own, a 
young, fair-faced mother, with her babe in her arms: and lo! it wa: 
his ideal, the pair whom he had sought in vain. His Sistine 
Madonna is a portrait of this next-door neighbor and her babe! 
So may our searchers after beauty of raiment cross and recross the 
sea, to find the fairest products of all the world at their own doors. 

Having written of two extremes of society, what they wear and 
what they would like to wear, there is left the heart of it all, which 
is certain to be tasteful, suggestive and conservative, yet novel 
Certainly, the spring-time styles of Paris suggest originality, even 
if they do not fully express it. The wrap for Spring and Summer 
is dainty, coquettish and seasonable; and, when it can be arranged 
without an excess of inconvenience, it will be of the same goods as 
the dress, even if this be of white mull or printed satteen. Tre 
round shoulder-cape will be a popular garment, and will often te 
chosen to complete the tailor-made cloth suit, as will many of tbe 
new fashions of close-fitting jackets. Embroidered mulls, muslin: 
and thin wools, as well as damassée tissues beaded and wrought in 
black, white and colors, will, when used as draperies and other acces- 
sories of the costume, be accompanied by round capes of the same, 
these graceful top-garnitures being lined or unlined according to 
desire. When lined, the tint, if not the fabric, of the dress will le 
chosen. 

Vests! vests!! vests!!! are seen upon all grades of dresses for Sprinz 
wear, and there seems to be a decided preference for bright shades 
in these decorations rather than to have them match the remainder 
of the costume. The bonnet trimmings sympathize in color with 
the vest, while the gloves of the moment, to be de rigueur, must be 
of the exact shade of the costume. This is well, for who has no: 
longed for a rest from the universal, everywhere-to-be-seen tan- 
colored gant de Suéde? Not that this glove of all occasions 1s 
not refined and becoming: but Fashion has not trained our eyes to 
love permanency, and.hence all welcome the glove that matches the 
hue of the gown. An English writer declares that one reason lo: 
the rapid changes in style is because every new fashion is uglier 
than the preceding, which is certainly a drollery, the truth o 
untruth of it being of small moment. 

Cotton gowns in lovely tints, plain and printed, will continue to & 
an enthusiasm just as long as combinations in raiment are popular. 
Their effects are picturesque, their draping capacities are perfect, the: 
harmonies of color are artistic,.and their cost small. Indeed, the 
effect of the late wonderful printing upon them is like that of paint- 
ing upon fine porcelain. Even the foulard silks of the same hv 
with the same figures upon them do not rival the fine cotior 
fabrics of to-day in Paris, for the vegetable textile has come to es- 
ceed in delicacy that which is gotten from the cocoon. In biark 
and very dark colors foulard silks may be preferable to cottons, !*- 
cause they receive deep dyes with more clearness and permanen:) 
of effect; but in other hues cottons are the more attractive wate: 
rials this year, and will be used for the most fashionable of Summet 

owns. | 
: White fabrics over-wrought or in lace-work have by no meat: 
palled upon the appetites of fashionable French women, and, so lor: 
as ingenuity is progressive in its methods of ornamenting these web 
bings and their borderings, they will never go out of fashion. J! 
“full” suits of white, in mull, lawn or cambric, is included th 
trimming for a capote or hat, 4 parasol of the same, and enough 1 
terial for the making of a shoulder-cape or a zouave or oth 
graceful jacket. Of course, the tint of white in the foundation ¢ 
the costume should exactly match the outer portions, unless it } 
colored, as it often will be in dresses that are to goover to Ameri 
from France this Summer. - | 

The round waist being likely to rival other styles of waist {0 
young women and misses, the manufacturer of white dress gout 
has cunningly arranged to make easy the wey to their compleuct 
He has woven cambrics, lawns and musiins in clusters of tucks in 4 
varieties of groupings and in all widths, from an eighth of an inch t 
five or six inches broad. The convenience of this will make th 
housemaid’s skirt and baby waist, with a sash and zouave jacket ¥ 
colored or of decorated goods in white, the most stylish and lea: 
costly of ‘handsome Summer dresses. It is said that tucked cham 
brays in all the delicate tints of pearl, gray, violet, rose, blue, prit 
rose, écru, etc., etc., are about to be placed upon the America 
market. How eagerly they will be welcomed! ‘ 

For thin dresses,in7 black ‘or-white, ribbons may be used as ill 
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minations, ag they have been heretofore; and their colors will 
be chosen solely to suit the complexions of the wearers: but in 
the event of a thin white or black being lined with color, the rib- 
bons must be an exact match with the lining. Ribbons have never 
been so lavishly applied to toilettes as at present, and their flots, bow- 
knots or fluttering ends are sewed to safety-pins, to be conveniently 
added and removed for changes of color or for the laundry. These 
coquettish ornaments make much trimming quite unnecessary upon 
a costume, and may be counted as an economy rather than as an 
extravagance. 

The bonnet of Paris is much larger than has been lately worn in 
America, and its size is a welcome change to ladies who prefer 
something more than a capote and yet do not quite like a hat. 
When the season is further advanced the new bonnet will be lined 
in harmony with the ribbons of the dress, but for earlier outings in 
dresses of woolens and silks the tint of the vest will fix the shade of 
the gathered bonnet-lining. The round waist that is gathered to a 
yoke always brings back to us again those becoming full linings to 
tuth hat and bonnet, and this is but natural and fitting. , 

The larger bonnet, the baby waist and the tucked skirt are sure 
to be accompanied with a wide lace or muslin collar, and this the 
Panisiaa purveyor of novelties knows right well. He or she sees 
ihese things afar off and in their grouping, so that, whenever a style 
comes back to us, it is sure to be accompanied with its traditional 
accessories. .And who does not know that tradition is stronger in 
its influence than originality can ever be ? Having mentioned an 
creased enthusiasm in tucking, it must not be forgotten that the 
founce of the year is also hemmed and tucked in both silks and 
woolens. Of course, the latter goods must be soft and not too 
wavy; aud the silken textures to be tucked are Surahs, taffetas and 
not too thick satins. The panel is often tucked deeply across its 
iower part or upon its front edge in upright lines, 


In combining fabrics, the printed, brocaded or embossed figures of 
this season are quite small as compared to those of last year’s styles, 
and the waist is likely to be of the plain goods, with a figured skirt, 
a vest and round cape or zouave jacket, and perhaps also plain side- 
panels having tucks in them, This arrangement is considered novel 
in Paris, however it may be considered in New York. 

The neck of the evening dress of this Summer is likely to be often 
cut square, but by no means low. Somctimes it will have the angu- 
lar opening, but neither will this be exaggerated. For very rich dresses 
there are trimmings of cord upon which at decorative intervals are 
strung crochet or floss covered balls. These are attached to the drap- 
eries, and they sometimes take the places of cross-folds and paniers 
upon the front, with stylish and novel effects. In solid colors these 
cords, and also artistically arranged drop-buttons, are very effective 
upon shot or changeable silks that are made up with little or no 
other trimmings. ‘“ Beauty in fetters’” is what the modistes call this 
style. The effect of changeable silks under all-over lace goods or 
beneath tucked mull or lace ruffles is very vivid and charming. To 
accompany changeable silks there are shaded chenilles and superb 
gimps that look like embroidery, sometimes being of gold, silver or 
bronze threads, and not unfrequently of all three combined. These 
are appliquéed upon the dress and appear as if they were wrought 
upon it. Upon lustreless silks and velvets they are superb. Beads 
are sometimes added in various colors to these trimmings, and, not 
being very small, they suggest an incrustation of jewels—indeed, 
they produce the same rich effects as the coailioat of stones. 
These superb trimmings are naturally applied with modest discre- 
tion, as an excess of such rich decorations would be vulgarity. Nor 
will costumes with such magnificent ornamentation be worn, except 
upon suitable ceremonious occasions. It is the simplicity of ele- 
gance, rather than the magnificence ef display, that charms the eyes 
of the present. e—~ DOROTHEA. 


GOOD MANNERS. 


ETIQUETTE OF ENGAGEMENTS. 


It is said that the social position of engaged people, and especially 
oi engaged young women, is decidedly trying. This statement, 
however, is too general, and may well be doubted whenever certain 
types of betrothed young women are under observation or consid- 
eauon, Not a few of them, having looked forward to the engaged 
sate as the only pathway to one of the most important of life’s con- 
ummations—a good marriage—and having bent all their talents, tact 
aid energy toward its attainment, feel altogether well pleased and 
coasequently quite otherwise than uncomfortable in their novel rela- 
uoss. But then this sort of young woman, natural and justifiable 
4 the desire for a happy wedded life may be, is not the person for 
¥iom this chapter is written. It is for that more and more rare 
nt! who still firmly believes that all happy matches originate in 
fivaven and therefore belong to an order of things different from 
wise which have been arranged, managed or somehow brought 
svout in an entirely human fashion. 

After an engagement has become a settled matter, the friends and 
snjuaintances of the lady and gentlemen should be duly informed 
oi the fact. Of course, the gentleman will have spoken to the 
yong lady’s father and mother, or to whosoever the person in 
a::hority may be, and this he will have attended to at the young 
aiv's desire before being given a final answer. In New York at this 
coment it is considered good form to announce an engagement of 
narriage at a large party or at a private ball, the betrothal, of course, 
4s\ing first been made known to the immediate family. This plan 
Snot wholly pleasant to sensitive and refined persons, but, on the 
“ter hand, it has a certain advantage in that the most difficult part 
ul tue affair is quickly passed over. It is a plunge into the fact to 
Fhich the betrothed pair soon adjust themselves. Hitherto it was 
wly at a family dinner or some such small gathering that this grave 
aid delicate event was announced, and doubtless the same reserved 
«id dignified custom is retained in many families, for it is in essen- 
Lauy good taste and has never been disapproved. The father or the 
ither—usually the former—makes the announcement at the close 
cf the dinner or supper and just before leaving the table, the 
mimediate stir rendering congratulations less difficult to give and 
fcelve, and serving to cover whatever embarrassment may be felt 
ty the young people. How curious it is that most persons are more 
&uamed of their blushes and. their lack of composure than they are 
of real faults of character or manner! 

[f the families about to be united by a tie of marriage between 
‘wo of their members be unacquainted with each other, it is for the 


Sea aay family to call upon that of the lady and also to give a 
inner for the bride that is to be and her immediate family. If the 
latter be persons of better fortune, or occupy a position that is 
esteemed of a higher grade than that of the gentleman’s friends, it 
is in their house that the endorsing hospitality at which the engage- 
ment is formally announced takes place. 

If the festive union of households is not easy or agreeable, then 
the young lady mentions her betrothal to those for whom she has a 
special friendship, and the young gentleman does likewise; and the 
persons to whom it is thus made known are given the liberty of 
mentioning it wherever and to whomsoever they choose. Of course, 
those who hear of it may write congratulatory notes to the engaged 
man or woman or to both, if they feel sufficient interest and have 
such an acquaintance as to warrant such an attention. These notes 
should receive a reply of thanks. 

The ladies of the gentleman’s household should call upon the 
young lady, whether they have been introduced to her or not, unless 
distance prevents this formality of kindly welcome, in which case 
letters of friendliness are written to the future bride, without delay, 
and she responds immediately. 

In New York, if the circle to which the lady belongs is devoted 
to les convenances, she will not go to places of amusement or to after- 
theatre suppers with her future husband without being accompanied 
by achaperone. This is de rigueur with formalists everywhere, but 
few Americans are strictly ceremonious, The observance of such 
formalities may not be entirely essential to good manners, but it is 
demanded by an exacting etiquette that has been imported and is 
largely in use at this date. 

At parties the young lady will give her lover the privilege of two 
or perhaps three dances, but she will be taken in to a formal supper 
by him only at the request of the hostess or the host. This courtesy 
is usually offered by her entertainers, especially if the stare 
has but recently been made known; but the engaged couple should 
be careful not to exhibit a deep absorption in each other at the table. 
A dignified courtesy will carry the pair quite above and beyond all 
criticism, and all sneers or furtive smiling. 

If the lady is invited to a party, a card is also sent to her fiancé, 
even though the hostess be unacquainted with him. If he has been 
at all intimate at a house where a party or reception is to be held, 
the hostess will call upon the bride or, if her time be too much 
occupied for that, will write a friendly note regretting inability 
to pay such respect to her and enclose a card of invitation for her- 
self and other ladies of the family. The proposed; guest will consult 
her lover about accepting thisinvitation(and will abide by his sense 
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of the fitness of the acquaintance or the attention. 
be cordial, whether it be to accept or to decline. 


to the party by him 


it, should happen that she alone of her family has been asked, the 
attention will be declined as a matter of course. If it was not 
because of lack of courtesy to her relations that she decided to 
decline the invitation, she may afterward, if she chooses, make a call 
upon the lady who invited her. If she does not wish to call, she 
should send her card, because she owes it to herself as a lady to 
commit no rudeness, no matter what the provocation. 


THE GIVING OF PRESENTS. 


A lady may accept flowers and books from a gentleman and not 
violate good taste or good manners. Even a married lady violates 
no law of decorum or even delicacy by accepting the above-men- 
tioned articles from her gentlemen friends, provided such attentions 
give no displeasure to her husband. If, however, the husband 
be a well-bred and kindly-tempered man and the giver of flowers 
and books is his equal in fine feeling and conduct, he will be gratified 
by such delicate tributes to the refined tastes of the woman who has 
given herself to him in marriage. 

Ornaments for personal use cannot be accepted by any lady, 
married or single, from a gentleman who is only a friend. Nor will 
a thorough gentleman offer them, except it be through the husband, 
brother or accepted lover of the lady. Even then his undeniable 
friendship for the man through whom the gift is made must be the 
admitted reason for the generosity. 

Only as an acknowledgment of an obligation that ought not to 
pass unmentioned can a lady send or offer a gift toa gentleman 
friend of her own age and social standing, and this obligation must 
have been incurred in an open manner. Under any circumstances 
it is more delicate for the lady to express her gratitude through 
a father, brother or other near kinsman. We may be living in an 
era of social advancement and of a nearer equality between men 
and women, but it should not be forgotten that refinement is 
always on the side of conservatism in all social affairs. 

The following is in answer to a letter of inquiry: It is in the 
worst possible taste, not to speak of its being a feminine indelicacy, 
for a woman of any age and in any circumstances to send to a gen- 
tleman decorated cards having significant sentiments either written 
or printed upon them, except they be simple wishes of the season 
such as any friends would be likely to exchange whenever certain 
anniversaries come round. 

The sending of valentines has fallen into utter disuse, except 


Her answer will 
If she accept, she 
will, in this particular instance, inquire of the same authority about 
the proprieties of her toilette, etc., etc. ; but she will not be escorted 
because, of course, some other member or 
members of her family have been invited and will go with her. If 
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among children. These pictures and doggerels have been made 
the mediums of much spite, much underbred criticism, and man 
cruel burlesques of personal infirmities or individual inflictions, whic 
no self-respecting person can ever stoop to indulge in. In regard to 
expressions of affection, it may be said that it is thought almost 
as indelicate to send a lady a printed description of one’s attach- 
ment for her, as it is to ridicule an acquaintance by the illustration or 
language of a valentine. Refined, grown-up people do not find 
pleasure in sending or receiving such things, so different is the pub- 
lic estimate of them now and that of a quarter of a century ago. 


ETIQUETTE OF THE OPERA OR THEATRE. 


If a gentleman has been the guest of a lady who is present, he 
may leave his seat and go to speak with her between the acts; 
but, if he has only a chatting acquaintance with her, he must 
simply bow. Unless he is an intimate friend, he ought not to 
remain for more than the interchange of afew sentences; and in 
any case he should take his leave whenever another gentleman 
arrives to chat with her, unless she expressly bids him remain in 
her box or invites him to take a vacant seat that may be near her. 
This politeness she cannot proffer unless she be a married lacy 
and the gentleman is a friend of her husband, son or father. 
In these little social affairs of the opera and theatre, it is well that 
the first to come be the first to go, just as it is at a private house 
when persons are calling. Sometimes one hears a certain type of 
man boast that, while he was paying acall upon a lady, he outstayed 
another visitor who entered after he did: by this assertion he 
announces that he has behaved in an ungentlemanly manner. Of 
course, if he is engaged to be married to his hostess and the world 
has been made acquainted with this fact, he is privileged. If he is 
engaged and the public does not know it, he compromises the lady's 
dignity and nis own standing as a gentleman if he does not take 
leave of her shortly after the arrival of another caller. | 

It is in these small matters of good taste and accepted etiquette 
that men and women express their familiarity with and respec 
for those habits that have been adopted by worldly-wise peopl 
who hold to refined sentiments and know what customs and rules 
are best for the world in which they live. It is not uncommon tc 
hear individuals who have always dwelt beyond the restraints of 
refined social customs rail against their tyrannies and insist tha 
they would not submit to them; but once these same born bar- 
barians have entered into the charmed circle where order reigns, 
they fall as quickly as possible into all its needful ways, and 
defend their uses and graces with far more enthusiasm and eagernes 
than do those who were born to them and who take high-bred 
manners and customs for granted, following them because it would 
be decidedly awkward to do otherwise. ——CANEO, 


ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


About the house, as well as within it, the atmosphere which we 
call an “air of home” is an alluring charm whenever it really exists. 
And why should not the earth which frames the dwelling, be it ever 
so limited, bear the sweetest of flowers. In spots unvisited by the 
sun may be placed attractive grasses and varieties of caressing 
foliage that grow even more vigorously when in the shade, touch- 
ing with beauty and tenderness the border of a limited walk or the 
fence that marks the limitation of land. This office is performed 
with as much grace and effectiveness as if the hard boundary lines 
were the friendliest of protections, so kindly is the foliage that creeps 
along the shady places. Suppose the person who is making a home 
has a house built upon a city lot, with only a wee bit of spare ground 
at the back, and suppose, too, that even this scrap of earth lies upon 
the north side of the house, where sunbeams are not able to drop 
down as a benediction upon its soil, then here is the dearest spot for 
the ivy to climb and make all things beautiful without demanding 
space for itself. Vegetable life isnot so unlike animal existence: one 
specimen lives in the air and sunshine, while another thrives best in 
the darkness of a jungle. 

But. first of all there is the laundrywoman’s weekly need of yard 
room, be it in shade or sunshine; so that, in making beauty in a 
narrow space, the needful must first be considered. The clothes- 
lines may be stretched across and across by the aid of large spikes 
driven into the fences or walls upon both sides of the yard, and 
these are in better taste and usually of more value than the center 
post with extended and swinging arms and even better than the 
corner posts which, though made as attractive as possible, are still 


posts and will always remain so. After the drying is ended, the line: 
should be taken down, if for no other reason than their own good 
and then the yard will contain no suggestion of hard work. Fo: 
the rest of the week it should be a holiday bit of earth for wear! 
eyes to rest upon, and it is possible that a few blossoms may +: 
allured to beautify it. Certainly, the turf can be coaxed to bless 1% 
possessor by a soft, velvety greensward. | 

A walk laid out about the yard may be made of gravel, flat stone 
or planks, leaving an outer border of earth two feet wide, whi: 
may have a row of bricks, a sodding of thick turf or narrow strips ¢ 
board to keep its loose soil from the walk. The center of a smal 
yard should be of fine, close grass. If cut turf can be secured for it 
surface, all the better; but, if lawn grass-seed be closely sown, it wi! 
if the soil be at all generous, soon produce a beautiful velvety gree 
turf. Of course, this little lawn must be trimmed very often t 
make it pretty and give its young roots a chance of interlacing. | 
the earth is not friendly to vegetable growths (as it seldom is afte 
having been overlaid with building materials) a new and better c«n 
dition for it is neither difficult nor costly to secure. Dig it well—tli 
is, deeply—with a spade, and then add a few bushels of sand; m 
the sand thoroughly with the earth, using a small iron rake; an 
then level neatly. Sow it with lawn grass-seed, rake it again ver 
lightly, and strew above it a few pounds of bone-dust. After th 
process the grass is sure to be luxuriant; but, in default of rain, t! 
garden sprinkler must give the thirsty surface a frequent drink. | 
sure and not give it too much,water, howgver; but keep it so th: 
it is neither parched |nor,yet sodden. The same treatment may | 
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given to borders where the flowers are to grow from seeds or from 
plants that have already been rooted. 

Never feel discouraged about flowers, if you can only secure sun- 
shine forthem. If weeds will thrive of their own will, flowers cer- 
- tainly should at the bidding and tending of an intelligent hand. For 
 afirst growth in a new oa the earth should be prepared a foot 

deep; and, afterward, if the ripened foliage be laid just beneath 
the top soil, there will be small need of future enrichment. If a 
natural turf has been growing where borders of bloom are to 
_ be nourished, it is well to cut up the sods, shake off the earth, break 
up the roots and then dig them down 4nto the earth to fertilize it. 
Where earth-closets are in use, a dry, inodorous, clean and invalua- 
ble food for the growth of vegetable life is already at hand. 

If the garden or yard be so situated that sunshine can enter in, 
roses Will bloom against the wall and grapes will grow. Both are 
beautiful, and both thrive best if a few partly burned bones are 
turied at their roots. These bones should be laid upon the fire 
and removed before they are parched to breaking. The borders 
may be outlined by low, sweet, plants, such as mignonette, sweet 
sirssum and double daisies. These little beauties blossom nearly. 
all the season and occupy but a wee bit of space, if only the faded 
sprays are kept cut off. The centers of the beds may have two or 
tiree monthly blooming roses and geraniums, and the intervals of 
these growths may receive salvias, chrysanthemums, white lilies or 
other tall and stately beauties. Between these plants may be set 
o> sown verbenas and China and grass pinks, which latter, by the 
way, have recently been developed into royal beauties by the skill 
of the florist. Here and there may be planted something that has 
gay leaves and leaves only, which will provide touches of bright- 
ness during the period when the plants of the tiny garden will not 
be in bloom. 

No mention is here made of new and strange flowers, because the 
old ones are always pretty and sweet and are known to be sure of 
growth in our climate. If the lady-gardener desire novelties, she 
should seek advice about their growth from a professional florist. 
There are newly imported treasures coming upon us year by year, 
but with flowers, as with people, we become really fond of them 
only when we get well acquainted with them. Many amateur gar- 
deners enjoy experimenting with their plants, and this occupation is 
extremely interesting, but it is well to give a very limited space to 
these non-professional attempts, leaving the principal parts of the 
garden to such seeds and plants as have been tried and can be trusted. 

In every yard there is a shady corner somewhere, and this space 
should be devoted to English ivy and lilies-of-the-valley. The latter 
are always a delight, and the former is not only an ornament wher- 
ever it climbs, but its leaves provide pretty and convenient decora- 
tions for baskets of table fruit and, if plucked here and there, pre- 
sent no noticeable evidences of ravage. 

Bulbs may be planted in the Autumn for early Spring blooming, 
and these will not in the least interfere with the sowing and plant- 
ing already mentioned. The crocus, narcissus, tulip, snow-drop, 
llr-of-the-valley, etc., may all have had their days of beauty before 
tue June flowers have been stirred from sleep—indeed, many plants 
ae hardier if their seeds are placed in the ground in the Autumn, 
bat they should be buried deep. The sweet pea, and the garden pea 
also, will be far thriftier, though perhaps a little later in blooming, if 
ls seeds be sown in late Autumn and protected from frost by a 
g00d covering of leaves, straw or fertilizer. After this sowing 
the pea rises late in the Spring, but, when it is once out of the 
earth and into the sunshine, it thrives astonishingly. In fact, it is 
amost like its original, which is an evergreen in its native home. 
After long neglect, the marigold, the hollyhock, the aster, and espe- 
cally the nasturtium, have returned to high favor again; and the 
seds of these also may be sown in Autumn, with satisfactory results. 

Then there is the yard where the sunbeams do not fall or into 
which they only peep, and here it is that the fuchsia is happy and 
the ivy thrives and its richest foliage clings and glistens. Carnations, 
tube-roses, cape jessamines, etc., will also blossom with very little 
assistance from a direct sunshine, if they are given light and air and 
amoist earth. These last named do not object to the sun, but they 
are quite able to become beautiful in its absence, which cannot be 
‘all of most floral beauties. 

Again, there are yards that have their borders always in the 
shadow, and the only place for the growth of blossoms, -or even of 
ornamental foliage, is in the center. This is, indeed, @ narrow limit, 
but there need be no positive dearth of beauty on that account. 
Some plants from the list mentioned can be made to thrive and 
become charming in this little spot, because Nature has provided 
for persons of all conditions. 

In cities it ig next to useless to try to cultivate flowers in front 
of the house, because of their liability to disappear in the greedy 
band of the inconsiderate wayfarer. On principles of kindliness 
ne might place these beauties of nature where hungry eyes could 
feast upon them, but there are, alas, cruel temptations loitering 
tinder geome of the sweetest of human endeavors! 


For those who are happily able to live in country or village — 
homes there are limitless pleasures awaiting invitation from the 
fascinating floral world. A littleh—perhaps a large—garden in front 
is nearly always a possible possession. If it be spacious, then 
shrubs that flower in their season and which are beautiful in form 
or foliage should be planted out with a clear appreciation of vistas 
and spaces, A proper consideration of their depths of green, their 
seasons of maturity and the color of their blooms, if they bear flow- 
ers, is also a necessity. To arrange shrubs satisfactorily in front 
of a home, it is the best plan, provided a professional landscape 
gardener be not employed, to map out the ground upon paper, with 
the doors and windows of the house for a background. There are 
those who prefer to screen these openings to their homes, and there 
are others who desire open outlooks, and hence the places for the 
shrubs should be marked out upon the paper. The height of these 
greeneries must then be considered. Those who desire seclusion 
may prefer to depend upon hardy vines, such as the honeysuckle, 
trumpet-vine, Virginia-creeper, white and purple wisteria, etc., the 
climbing rose being no longer in favor because of the fondness worms 
and spiders have for it and the great care it demands. Vines and 
shrubs should be planted in April or October to obtain their best 
and quickest developments. Do not choose large growths in the 
hope of earlier maturity, because a small, vigorous shrub or vine will 
attain to large proportions sooner after a transplanting than those 
with older roots. While waiting for the growth of hardy vines, there 
are many annuals which climb rapidly that may be utilized, and dur- 
ing the first year or two after making a new home, the seed of the 
cypress vine, canary vine, morning-glory or nasturtium, may be 
pau early, to thrive rapidly and then todie in the Autumn. The 

apanese ivy, and the Madeira vine with its numberless odoriferous 
white racemes, are also among the swift climbers, and the bulb of 
the latter increases in size and number of tubers year by year. The 
tubers have to be taken up and packed in dry earth or sand, and 
preserved from the frost during the winter. The Virginia creeper 
climbs to the height of seventy or eighty feet under favorable 
circumstances, but this creeping upward is not by any means accom- 
plished in a single year. The wisteria is from China, and is said to 
possess an immense longevity. Forty years is about the age of the 
oldest of our importations of this graceful climber, and within the 
knowledge of the writer are two plants of this age that are still 
developing a luxuriant growth. 

If there is a place in the yard or garden or upon the lawn that is 
not sightly and cannot be made pretty without difficulty, and which 
moreover is in perpetual shade, it may be rendered most attractive 
by planting about it the creeping or prostrate juniper. If the spot 
be in the sunshine, white and purple myrtle may be made to con- 
ceal it handsomely. 

But to return to the map that is to be drawn of the spaces where 
the plants are yet to grow. <A weigelia has light verdure, and it 
bears its white or rosy blossoms in the early Summer. The same is 
true of the foliage of the syringa, with its white blossoms that smell 
and look like orange-flowers. Either of these may be placed near 
or at least in visual range with the dark, shiny leaves of @ shrub of 
holly that bears its ruddy berries in the late Autumn. There are 
Persian lilacs of purple and white, not to mention the dear old- 
fashioned lilac, which, if properly pruned, may he made to grow in 
as shapely a form as anyone can desire. And then, to think of the 
beauty and perfume of its blossoms! The shades of the lilac range 
from a deep reddish tone through all the tints of violet to a clear 
pens white. There is the hydrangea grandiflora that is very 

andsome and effective, as well as hardy and thrifty in growth. It 
blossoms all through the months of August and September and 
thrives best in a rich soil and in open sunny spaces. The deutzias 
have exquisite white blossoms, but the bush itself requires much 
pruning to keep it in graceful shape. However, this is easily arranged 
by a lady’s shears, The Japan quince is especially attractive when 
trimmed; its blossoms are beautiful and open at an early season 
when flowers are most welcome. Of course, there are many other 
shrubs that could be mentioned, but the hints given will lead up to 
a further intelligence which will be found easily accessible. 

If the walk from the gate to the house be circular, it is easy to 
arrange for a center bed of flowers or brilliant plants; and for this 
purpose no flowers are so satisfactory as petunias, with a border of 
coleus, If, however, it be straight, two open spaces that shall not 
be shadowed too much by the shrubs may be planted with flower- 
ing beauties. If the ground be graded to descend in any direction, 
the beds may be on a level with the turf; but if the earth be flat, 
the beds may be raised at their centers, with excellent effect. In 
choosing flowers, care should be taken to have the bulbs blossom 
first, and then arrange so that, according to the nature of their 
developments, there should be a succession of flowers from Spring 
to Autumn, the salvias, chrysanthemums and late roses taking leave 
of us at the end of the floral year. 

If one has the space and can afford it, a garden back of these 
grounds to supply flowers) for ‘the table, will be found a great con- 
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venience; and, if this utility flower-garden can be arranged at the 
side of the grounds and back of all the shrubbery, so that the passer- 
by may catch glimpses of its distant beauty, the effect will be most 
attractive. Some of our gardeners plant a hollyhock or two close to 
the roots of a shrub that is not of a too compact growth, and it 
blooms amid the low greenery with charming effect. 

If the plot in front of the house be small, then care must be taken 
to choose not only such plants as will yield a succession of blos- 
soms from Spring to Autumn, but also such varieties as can be made 
to occupy but little space. There are pansies that bloom all the 
Summer and which grow large yet compactly. There are also vel- 


vet pinks and climbing vines, especially the new and superbly colored | 


nasturtiums. These vines may be trained to grow in any direction, 
and their flowers, with the short stems plunged into wet sand and 
bordered with a row of green leaves, provide one of the most 
beautif"\ of low table-bouquets, With the marigold, the aster in its 


many colors, and the verbena and rose geranium, the lady with bu: 
a few feet of earth at her disposal may have blossoms of her own 
from the coming of Summer warmth until the Autumnal frosts. 
Those who are planning for gardens this year, will do well to sw 
many of their seeds in boxes or in pots, and permit them to roo: 
in the windows. Most plants will bear a careful transplanting ani 
bloom at least a month earlier for this starting of their seeds in the 
house. Slipping for fuchsias, geraniums, etc., may be done in Marc: 
and April, and they will be quite thrifty by the time the weather i: 
ready to bid them welcome outside the house. Mignonette bear: 
transplanting but poorly, and yet if out of a half-dozen seedlins: 
that spring up in a sunny window even one of them agurvive 
removal to the garden, the early sowing has been fully repaid, 
because the flower is one of the few that are harmonious both in 
their color and aroma with all sorts of blooms and greeneries, ne 
person disliking its dainty perfume or its modest appearance. 


RAMBLES AMONG BOOKS. 


Every intellectual taste appears to have been provided with some- 
thing suited to its own peculiar liking this month, and, as the year 
moves on toward Midsummer, each person will doubtless have a still 
beatae field in which to go hunting after mental food or imaginary 
delights. 

The scientific man has, for the nonce, left the paths of hard think- 
ing and of wearisome but worthy struggling, to find recreation for 
his own thought and that of his readers in weaving tissues of 
charming fiction and in creating persons who can express his 
own strong, tender or whimsical beliefs and sentiments, in this way 
providing himself with an opportunity of assuring his readers of 
those convictions which pervade, stimulate and lead his own pur- 
poses. For instance, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia, a 
famous specialist In nervous diseases, has just published a story 
which he calls Zn War Time. There are certain writers who string 
together interesting events in order to disseminate certain beliefs 
which to them are peculiarly interesting truths, and this is done 
so well in this narrative that the reader does not suspect there 
is a profound motive in the tale. He accepts it as one does a 
tonic hidden in a pleasant draught. After reading In War Time, 
one feels that a stirring-up of the moral and spiritual energy has 
been rapidly going on while the attractive story was being told. 
Here and there the reader discovers the little flavor of cynicistn, as 
when the author says that “it is the absence of truth that makes 
social life poesible,” and that ‘“‘if our eyes were microscopes and our 
ears audiphones, life would be one long misery.” The writer has 
keen eyes and sensitive ears, and into his keeping as a physician 
have been given many a sad and many a sweet experience out of 
which to create this fascinating story. 

' White Feathers, takes one into financial whirlpools that wring 
hearts and wreck lives, and out of which but few souls ever come 
alive. It is a well-told tale, and there are those who surely need its 
lessons; but such studies are not cheerful. 

Christmas at Narragansett, by Edward Everett Hale, is quite like 
its author's own life. He dreams of all wise, loving and brave deeds, 
and, whenever it be possible to him, he compels his visions to become 
reality for those who live about him. This story is an account of a 
few of his most extravagant desires for doing good, and it is related 
ue as if a full realization of them had already overtaken him in this 

ife. As if it could! 

Chats, is a collection of little incidents, episodes and conversations 
by G. Hamlin, and each bit or chapter has its own especial and 
separate value to youthful persons. Its wisdom is so very charming 
in its manifestations that no one will be able to resent its pointed- 
ness, even though it aims so straight that its personality cannot be 
evaded. Indeed, the little book is well calculated to become a real 
friend of the foolish in all the walks of life. 

The Wane of an Ideal, is a straight-forward story of life, begin- 
ning at its lowest and going up to its highest reaches. It was writ- 
ten by La Marchesa Colombi, and is translated from the Italian by 
Clara Bell. As a guide that shows one the pitfalls and dangers 
that beset the pathway of self-made man in this turbulent and un- 
just world, the book will be found most useful; while as a stor 
that marches on and on to its culminations, deviating not at all 
from its straight thread, it is most absorbing. Its lesson is just as 
applicable to the free-born American as to the ambitious Italian, who 
may desire in a too-weak fashion to reach up to his highest standards. 
The pathway which leads to the noblest of Heights has no turnings 
toward self-indulgence. 

One of the most fascinating novels of the month was written by 


Mathilde Blind, and is called Taraniella. It carries its readers into 
the very hearts and homes of the German, and it displays all !.s 
little domestic and sentimental interests, pleasnres and occuns- 
tions. It is a character study of the Teutonic people, and affords 1 
clearer insight into their habits of thought, their tastes, customs an: 
convictions than the ordinary traveller would obtain, even by th- 
closest of observations. During the journey, which is conducted !5 
the wide experiences of the author, the reader visits Italy and learss 
many of the habits of its peasantry, its clergy and its artists, both 
musical and plastic. There is, moreover, a most interesting psycho 
logical attraction running through the novel. A Capri girl has bees 
bitten by a tarantula, and the curious hysteria which the poison pro- 
duces shows itself at intervals all her life. It wholly destroys Ler 
moral nature, but greatly adds to her personal and mental, thence. 
not to her spiritual, attractions. Tarantella is full of thought, and 
contrasts the simple and almost pastoral life of one set of peop! 
with the tragic and passionate lives of another. 

Another new story is called Within the Shadow. It is about + 
young girl who was wrongly convicted of stealing ornaments. an‘ 
narrates the consequences of this upon others, with pictures of hore. 
faith and sorrow and a sunny ending of it all. It is very attrat- 
ively written by Dorothy Holroyd. Its motto is: 


‘“*God’s hand within the shadow lays 
The stones whereon His gates of praise 
Shall rise at last.” 


Tt is a story to comfort those who suffer injustice, and a lesson 0: 
charity to such as do not, and yet who are able to give hope, courage 
and trust to those in bondage, whether they have really fallen |; 
sin or have been made to bear punishment ey. . 

For young readers there is a most attractive little story, beautify’ 
in its literary methods and charmingly illustrated. It is called 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot, and is a country tale by Juliana Horaua 
Ewing, who also wrote Jackanapes. Its pictures are by Randolyh 
Caldicott. The exquisite tone and coloring woven into this story o! 
a little workhouse lad is very beautiful, while its combined hums 
and christian spirit, to say nothing of its humor, are fascinating en 
elevating to its readers beyond any other story of its kind of recenl 
date. 

Of travel for pleasure or forgetfulness of worries, combined wit! 
instruction, no journey can be more soothing and helpful to wears 
folk than Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s book, Bermuda, An Idyl of th 
Summer Island, unless it be to really sail away to this enchanie. 
spot in the sea. Mrs. Dorr gives much information that is allure 
and valuable, and, although one may be compelled to stay at home, 
it is not difficult to imagine one’s-self in orange groves or amid [eT 
fumed gardens while following this observant traveller across and 
about this West-India island. 

Another book for those who are anchored amidst domestic scenes 
and which carries one still farther off into strange atmospheres. 
leaves us amid even stranger people, and makes delightful voyaces 
possible to fancy and almost realistic, is What Afr. Darwin Saw 
His Voyage Round the World. This volume is a condensation from 
Mr. Darwin’s Journal of Researches, His voyage in the Bear 
lasted five years, and he saw things with the clear and delighte! 
eyes of a young scientist. He takes us away to the volcanic islands 
where there is scarce any other life except that of birds; the coral 
reefs; the Galapagos islands/ with.their.curious inarticulate bea:s 
and strange plants and‘an immense number-of other droll and out 
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of-the-way spots that few of us can expect to visit, except by way 
of these fascinating pages. Indeed, they would only be a solitude 
and a dreary waste to unobservant eyes, but Mr. Darwin has made 
them beautiful with the “tricks and manners " of insects and worms. 
This writer also paints beautiful landscapes with his inspired pen, and 
he compels the eyes of his readers to see them clearly. 

Tales of a Pathfinder, by Arthur Gilman, will prove an incentive 
to historical reading. Its first story is the romantic discovery of the 
Island of Madeira. It is the love story of Anne Dorset and Robert 
Macham, and its events occurred in the times of Edward III. 
Marco Polo and his journeys, the romance of Mexico, the tale of 
Acadie—the home of Evangeline—the stamping of French names 
upon the maps of America, and many qther most fascinating scraps 
of actual and poetic history as charming to the young mind as actual 
fiction, and yet as enriching as only truth can be, will be found in 
this most welcome volume. 

Myths and Myth Makers, by John Fiske, is a most enchanting 
hook and worthy of mention with the best of late publications. 
It takes one out of the treadmill of fact and carries one’s thoughts 


far backward into the long ago where beliefs were originated, and. 


where many of our superstitions, both baleful and beautiful, found 
life and permanency. It is a book of comparative mythologies and 


is vastly fascinating. In fact, it is scientific mythology, if such a, 


‘hing can be. Its contents are: “The Origin of Folk Lore,” “‘The 
Descent of Fire,’ ‘‘ Were Wolves and Swans Maidens,” “ Light and 
larkness,” “ Myths of the Barbaric World,” “ Juventus Mundi,” ard 
the “ Primeval Ghost World.” . The early beliefs of mankind here 
tind their quaint and sometimes painful origins, and amusement and 
instruction are most happily combined in the volume, which is a 
charming antidote for hurtful and mischievous superstitions. 

The power of an ennobling fancy is disclosed by the effect which 
Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia made upon the English-reading world, 
and yeta stupendous egotist, whose brain is cumbered by insignifi- 
cant distinctions in expression, has risen up, or at least has tried 
to rise up, by way of a small volume called Edwin Arnold as 
Pwtizer and Paganizer, and endeavored to crush him. To those 
who have the leisure it might not be time wholly wasted to read 
the two at intervals. The author of the criticism upon the Light 
of Asia ig Mr. Cleaver Wilkinson, and the amount of space he ex- 
pends upon himself in this attempt at effacing Edwin Arnold is the 
only diverting part of his book. 

Science in Sone, is a curious tribute to the inventiveness of man. 
Itz sub-title is Nature in Numbers, which sentence has the air of an 
uidition to the more important leading one, but it is not mal-apro- 
ros by any means, These storiesinrhythm are both amusing and 
instructive to the non-scientific reader. And besides, the verses are 
ty no means wanting in poetic sentiment. ‘Steam,’ “ Electricity,” 
Magnetism,” “‘ Oxygen,” ‘‘ Hydrogen,” “Heat,” “The Lay of the 
Telescope,” are among the topics treated of in verse by William 
( Richards. The rhythmic form of the book will impress scientific 
an] natural facts upon the memories of children as prose cannot, and 
tence the mother will do well to read one poem at a time to her 
siall people, and with verbal explanations when more practical 
cnes are impossible. 

Parallel with this volume of verse is a singular book called F/at- 
44,4 Romance of Many Dimensions. It has been said that neither 
etry nor imagination can dwell with mathematics, but certainly 
we author of this strangely fanciful work has contradicted such tra- 
ditions, Ag a geometrical phantasmagoria, weir can be quainter, 
‘ire original or, to the fancy-beleagured mind of a mathematician, 
uore curiously charming than the work of this author, who pushes 
ng calculations into other worlds than our own. Flatland is a place 
Where squares are squares and parallels are always maintaining 
nspectfal distances and attitudes toward each other. The name of 
the author is modestly withheld. | 

Of the “Famous Women Series” of bio phy, this month fur- 
tishes that of Harriet Martineau, by Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. No 
¥oman with an ambitious purpose or a noble aim but will be stirred 
‘s courageous endeavor after reading the life of this brave woman, 
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who, according to her own convictions of truth and duty, carried 
out her projects under difficulties and discouragements that would 
have overcome most of her sisters. This extraordinary woman had 
the heroic blood of the Huguenots in her veins, and she was the sixth 
child in a family of eight, which in itself is not suggestive of special 
help from the parents. She was a feeble child, and she told of 
herself that most pathetic story of childhood’s sufferings, “My life 
had no Spring.” Her mother was so impatient of her physical 
defects that the poor child endured what she called “a habit of 
misery.” She could hear with great difficulty, she had no sense 
of smell, and, as flavor is a part of odor, her sense of taste was 
necessarily without keenness and almost without discernment. Of 
these deficiencies she was very sensitive, and her mother was so 
foolishly proud that she exacted of the child that she should pretend 
to hear and thus try to escape the shame of a personal imperfection. 
As the years rolled on Harriet Martineau became one of the most 
respected of English writers upon political reforms, and she was a 
potent help to human freedom. Ninety long and most influential 
articles from her pen were published during the years of 1859, 1860 
and 1861. It was in the Edinburgh Review that appeared two 
famous papers on Trades-unions, in which she asserted that men sit- 
ting in fustian coats about a beer-table might be as mischevious to 
the world as crowned and titled despots. She was a woman who 
laced truth, as she saw it, before everything else in the world. She 
oved knowledge; she endeavored to put wisdom to use, and, while 
forgetting suffering, became a heroine to all the civilized world, 
whether her audience agreed with or dissented from her opinions. | 
She had the courage of her convictions, and of such minds only are 
heroes and heroines made. This biography is an inspiration to those 
nerve-tortured women who fold their hands and give over the 
struggle and sometimes even the wish to live to any high or prac- 
tical purpose. P 

Eve's Daughters, by Marion Harland, is a suggestive book to 
women with unsettled views of life and a vagueness of idea as to 
what living involves. That Mrs. Harland has committed blunders 
in it through traditional ideas as to proper physical habits and in 
regard to psychological matters, does not destroy the usefulness 
of the work, because the dictum of one non-professional woman is 
not likely to be accepted without corroboration by any wise mother 
who demands, above all things, physical health for her daughters, 
knowing, as women now must, that without it life is a burden rather 
than a pleasure, and that Harriet Martineau’s capabilities in the face 
of constant suffering are rare products even in the most advanced 
states of health and civilization. . 

Sidney Lanier’s poems, editec by his wife, are as sad as they are 
beautiful, and this is partly true because they come to us in a group 
after his hand is still and his eyes can np more see the sweets that 
lie upon the world’s fair hills. Partly are they sad of themselves, 
as if his far-seeing visions penetrated his own future and the time 
when his bereaved wife would gather his thoughts together for 
the world’s betterment. Perhaps he saw something finer and 
fairer than our eyes are able to perceive when he wrote “A Song 
of the Future :” 


“Sail fast, sail fast, 

Ark of my hope, ark of my dreams; 
Sweep lordly o’er the drownéd past, 

Fly glittering through the sun’s strange beams; 
Sail fast, sail fast. 
Breaths of new buds off some drying lea 
With news about the Future scent the sea: 
My brain is beating like the heart of Haste: 
I'll loose me a bird upon this Present waste; 

Go, trembling song, 

And stay not long; oh, stay not long: 
Thou'rt only a gray and sober dove, 
But thine eye is Faith and thy wing is love.” 


This song dies not out upon the ever-increasing circles of sympa- 
thetic human thought. —Mmerva. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 


On orders for Packaass of Patterns, the following discounts will 
le allowed, but the entire amount must be ordered at one time. In 
ordering, specify the patterns by their numbers. 

On receipt of $3.00, or 12s., we will allow a selection of $4.00, or 
18. in Patterns. oo 

On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of $7.00, or 
£1, 8a, in Patterns. 


On receipt of $10.00, or £2, we will allow a selection of $15.00, or 
£3., in Patterns, 
Patterns, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but Parcels-Delivery 
or Express charges we cannot pay. 
In making Remittances, if possible, send by Draft or Post- Office 
Money- Order. Do not risk money in a@ Letter without Registering tt. 
THe Burrertcx’ Pousiisume~-Co. | Lnerran]. 
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IN THE CASE. 


HOW OUR PATTERNS AID THE THRIFTY HOUSEWIFE IN REDUCING EXPENDITURES. 


If, in beginning this article, we were to observe the preliminaries 
commonly adopted by mercantile houses in addressing the public, 
we should enter into an apology for intruding upon its notice with a 
mention of the details of our business. But to those who attentively 
read what we have to say, the references we make to our own 
affairs, which by the way are only incidental to facts of general 
importance, will, we have no doubt whatever, prove, as items of a 
connected statement, ample apology in themselves for their intro- 
duction. 

The first of these references has regard to the volume of cor- 
respondence which daily passes through our hands, and which is 
so enormous in extent that only by the practice of the most exact 
business methods can its currents be controlled and properly directed. 
_ It is by the adoption of these very methods that we are enabled to 
glean from this vast array of mail matter a large number of facts, 
which, when properly classified, afford a promising field for the 
deduction of important principles and conclusions. 

In the present instance, however, it is not our intention to tres- 
pass very far upon the reader's patience with a recital of theories or 
results arrived at in this way. -It is rather our desire to trace out 
the relationship existing between two styles of correspondence, 
which, we think, is of immediate public interest. It is in one 
sense the connection which lies between all causes and their effects. 
One of these styles represents the views of sensible housekeepers 
regarding the material assistance afforded them, not only in matters 
of fashion, but also in an economic way, by our publications and 
patterns; the other bears witness to the satisfaction expressed by 
the majority of our agents at the continuous increase in the sales of 
our goods. 

It is not a new experience for us to receive commendatory let- 
ters from those to whom’our publications have been of assistance, 
but the percentage of correspondence that comes to us of this 
character has of late been so largely augmented as to indicate the 
presence of some new and exciting cause for its expression. This 
is, without doubt, the financial stringency at present affecting all 
parts of the country and, for that matter, all parts of the civilized 
world. At such times the natural course of the thrifty housewife is to 
take even more frequent advantage than usual of the economical expe- 
-dients that modern ingenuity has placed at her disposal. These 
letters bear testimony in a most eloquent way to the course which 
the intelligent womanhood of this country is pursuing under the 
stress of adverse circumstances. 

Those of our agents who have fairly gauged the current of events 
and been fully equal to the necessities of the occasion, are unani- 
mous in reporting that, while other lines of trade have been suffer- 
ing from the paralyzing effect of business stagnation, the pattern 
business, though, for a short time at the beginning of the season 
similarly affected, has recently been moving forward in a very grati- 
fying manner. This circumstance is, in our opinion, the legitimate 
sequence of the efforts so generally made by discriminating women 
to adapt their resources to their necessities. Such women, realizing 
the necessity of ecomomy in the household, have turned to our 
patterns as among the chief aids to the accomplishment of their 
purpose, confident that with a little extra labor on their own part 
and the assistance of these helpful companions they can avoid a 
large part of the outlay the domestic dressmaking would otherwise 
involve. To know that the sisterhood of women is awake to the 
needs of the times, cannot, indeed, be other than pleasing to every 
right-thinking person. To know that whenever the necessity arises 
for reducing expenditures, their wives and daughters are equal to the 
Occasion, must be a source of great satisfaction to every husband 


and father whose resources are liable to be affected by the downwari 
tendency of the financial barometer. 

To those who have simply regarded our business as that of fash- 
ion publishers, the preceding remarks may appear somewhat anom- 
alous. But to any one having the impression that the sale of fashion 
matter is the sole object of our endeavors, we would say that ow 
intentions have by no means been so restricted. We admit the 
idea to be a natural one which ceuples fashion with expensive- 
ness, for opinions engrafted upon us by centuries of custom are nc 
easily eradicated. We claim, however, that, while we are not it 


_ business for philanthropic reasons alone, we have always endeavored 


to so conduct our work that it would not only represent true beau's 
and advanced taste, but also go hand in hand with a proper dome:- 
tic economy. Jn stating that our endeavors have been crownt. 
with success, we may, in proof thereof, point with becoming pri. 
as well to the popularity of our styles in the past, as to th: 
decided impetus always given to their sale by troublous times Ls: 
the present. 

It is easy enough, if only sufficient thought be given it, to under 
stand by what methods we can aid the family executive in the abridg- 
ment of her expenditures, Even a cursory examination of such pu'- 
lications as the DetinEaTor will show that no opportunity is diste- 
garded which affords room for good advice ‘in this direction. 4: 
to the patterns themselves, it is now well understood that th 
desire for a correct fit in a dress need never take the work ou 
side the domestic circle, nor should the difficulties in the way ¢ 
reducing the garments of older members of the family to ti 
proportions of its more youthful scions prove any barrier t 
having the work done at home. Indeed, so convenient are ou 
patterns in such respects, that thousands of wardrobes which hsvi 
seen service in previous seasons are now undergoing at the haoi 
of domestic dressmakers the processes of change required to bra 
them into accord with the new Spring styles. 

There is no special aptitude necessary for such work, as many ¢ 
our readers are no doubt aware. The patterns, as issued, illustrat 
the latest and most refined modes, and the directions printe 
upon them are so carefully detailed that even the least informe: 
of her sex in matters of dress can, if only she have mastered ti: 
rudiments of sewing, follow to a successful termination al) th 
mysteries of fit and finish, dart and gore, according to the require 
ments of the case. 

The making-over of partly worn garments is not, however. th 
only purpose to which patterns can be advantageously applic’ 
When new materials and trimmings are to be purchased, she wh: 
first selects her patterns and then buys her goods in accordance 
with their printed estimates, will have nothing to regret in tli 
way of materials left over, or of misfits or unbecoming effects 1 
her apparel. The fruits of such methods are well known ¥ 
the majority of our readers, and especially to those to wher 
tasteful yet inexpensive wardrobes have been much of an object 

About a year or more ago it became forcibly impressed upor u 
that a very threatening financial cloud was forming upon tt 
business horizon, and, knowing that the limitations of circumstance: 
would not permit us to summarily reduce the prices of our patter 
to the needs of such times as have fallen upon us, we decided thet 
and there to inaugurate a reduction, and have continued in th: 
course, until now the price of these goods is actually 20 per cent 
below that of the Ist of March, 1884. We thought we did wirel} 
in pursuing such a policy, and time has proved our action to hav 
been a correct one; for we know that in many a home where 
dollar was lightly palucd a_yéar ‘ago,’ the nimble sixpence bs 
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become an amount of appreciable consequence. We cannot but 
entertain a lively sympathy for those who, through no fault of 
their own, are encountering the vexations attendant upon a reduced 
income; but we are glad we are enabled to be of service in a time 
of adversity, if only to the extent of helping millions of families 


to dress themselves comfortably and becomingly, who, without 
eur aid and guidance, would be at a loss to regulate their ex- 
penditures in this respect so that they would not absorb an undue 
proportion of the domestic revenue. 

Tae Borrerick Pusuisuine Co. [Limited]. 
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TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


After witnessing a few of the bizarre effects produced by the 
craze for Titian red hair, one must acknowledge that the Athenian 
coquette of centuries ago understood at least one important secret of 

_beanty—harmony; and it certainly seems a pity she did not bequeath 
not only her wit but her wisdom to all succeeding generations of 
femininity. When the pretty girl of to-day dyes her hair a lovely 
color, neither her complexion nor her eyes are, as a rule, in keeping 
with it, and so she powders and paints, and at thirty will be old and 
faded, with only herself to blame. Lais, the great beauty, refused to 
wed an old sculptor because—a woman’s reason—his hair was gray ! 
Ina day or two he returned to her with his hair black, and again 
made his proposal; then she laughed at him and said, “ How can I 
secept you to-day when I refused your father two days ago?” 

Now there are many nice girls who feel tempted to dye their 
pretty locks. But donot! Putting aside all questions of good 
taste, naturalness is again much in fashion; and your own tresses, 
drawn back frem the forehead or else arranged in a soft bang on it, 
with the back hair twisted in a loose coil very high on the head, 
igsure to be pretty. It is all harmonious, and, if the complexion 
should sometimes get a little out of order, itis much easier, by proper 
treatment, to get it in good condition than to fit brows, lashes and 
complexion to the dyed hair. | 

Ladies who have a great quantity of heavy dark hair and are 
troubled by its growth becoming too apparent on the lip and arms, 
are offered a remedy in electricity as applied by the needle. How- 
ever, this treatment cannot be employed by one’s-self, and it will be 
advisable to consult a well-known and reliable physician, rather than 
risk the serious inconveniences that might result from unskilful 
treatment at the hands of anyone whose experience is at all a matter 
of question. 

But something is to be said here to the woman whose hair is 
growing thinner and thinner day by day. Few doctors who have 
inde a study of the treatment of the hair advise having it shaved, 
except after asevere illness; itis suggested instead that a good tonic 
be used and that care be taken to rest the hair. If worn for a long 
tme in one way, the hair is apt to grow in that direction, so that a 
decided change every now and then is very commendable. Many a 
head will have a respite from headache and many suits of hair will 
he improved by following the present fashion and raising the hair u 
from the neck to the top of the head, where it is so easily looped. 
If the scalp is in a éolerably good state of health, and yet might be 
mtter, then a simple mode of treatment is its careful washing with a 
sponge, using only tepid water and pure Castile soap. Add to this 
tlenty of exercise in the open air and sunshine ad libitum, it being 
40 undisputed fact that the hair grows faster in warm weather than 
cold, and more in the daytime than in the night—a truth from 
which one may learn much. Sometimes the loss or rather losing of 
the hair comes from chronic indigestion, in which case the cause 
rather than the effect needs to be treated. 

A good tonic for the hair, after the scalp has been made perfectly 
dean with the Castile soap wash, is the following: 


Peruvian bark (a strong decoction),.....-....- One-half pint. 
BRGY 2 oiecce ce douet coc wcesocedescccesces A wineglassful. 
Glycerine, ..........-.--.---..----.--------A tablespoonful. 


Mix this well, and apply it to the scalp morning and evening with a 
‘ft toothbrush. Remember that to wash the scalp does not mean 
to wash the hair, which should be carefully braided so that it will only 
be moistened at the roots. Much washing makes the hair streaky in 
‘lor and gives it a mouldy odor. Great care should be taken to 
we only pure, unperfumed soap in washing either the hair or the 
“alp, as highly scented soap may possibly contain some injurious 
xement that will soon show its effect in stiffening the hair or chang- 
‘hg its color. 

Apropos of soaps, after hearing how many of them are made, of 
‘he nauseous~and unclean fats used for them, it seems hard to be 
told that the face cannot be made perfectly clean without their use. 
To acertain extent this is true, as apy one who has had a dusty 
fe and attempted to wash it with water only will acknowledge; 
ts latter condition being undoubtedly worse than the first. The 


clear bath water must have been in the days when grass was 
universal and dust unknown. In Pompeii there was a soap-maker's 
shop, and two thousand years ago the Gauls made soap, so that it 
would be hard to clearly define -the halcyon time when it was not 
needed. 

- Now about using soap on the face: be sure it is of a variety that 
agrees with your skin, not roughening it or rendering it liable to 
cape oe If soap made of pure olive oil could be obtained, there 
would be a greater number of fine complexions; but as such soap is 
seldom even heard of, one can only select for regular use the unper- 
fumed but pure article that experience has proyed to be best adapted 
to the individual face. 

Of medicinal soaps, it can only be said that it would, in most 
instances, be better to secure the services of a reputable physician 
and follow his prescriptions, before a cake of soap warranted to cure 
all skin diseases is resorted to. 

Here also it is necessary to speak of something else to be avoided, 
unless it be positively prescribed by a doctor who thoroughly under- 
stands the condition of the patient. Arsenic has always been in 
use among the dermatologists for skin troubles, but it should be 
remembered that they have made a study of these special disor- 
ders and know not only when and how to give it, but also to 
whom they are giving it. The “little knowledge” that is so danger- 
ous has taught some women who have been eager to improve their 
appearance in what form arsenic should be bonght for such pur- 
poses, and over-obliging clerks in drug shops have told them how 
much can be taken. And the result? Plumpness and a clear skin 
for a while, followed by either great exhilaration or depression of 
spirits, a puffy look about the eyes and palpitation of the heart. If you 
want a fuller description of how this poison will act, read Alphonse 
Daudet’s book called “The Nabob.” If given by authority with 
due regard to the age and constitution, and discontinued at the 
proper seasons, it may be the prescription above all others most effi- 
cacious in purifying your skin; but do not allow anyone to induce 
you to take it under any other circumstances. And indeed, this 
warning is needed in some places, and if you who read it may not 
be among the too-daring, do not think therefore that your sister- 
woman is always of the same conservative type, for she may suo- 
cumb to the temptation, and the result is almost certain to be burtful. 

A girl with regular teeth, which ought to be glistening, complains 
about their not being white enough. And yet it is certainly her 
own fault. In brushing them, she doubtless holds the upper and 
under sets close together and brushes only in the center. This is very 
well for the finishing polish, but before that she should take a small, 
stiff brush and give each row its proper attention, being sure to 
thoroughly remove all particles of powder or paste that may remain 


between the teeth. This done, they may be closed and given a last 


stroke with the same or a larger brush. If it is necessary to use a 
tooth-pick at all, a quill should be chosen, as the wooden tooth-pick 
is apt to break in the teeth. Naturally, this thorough cleansing of 
the teeth will require some time and cannot be done at every brush- 
ing; but it should at least be a daily duty. 

Should it be a duty when it is to make you more charming, when 
it is adding to the pleasure of each smile? No, it can scarcely be 
called that. And yet it certainly is a social duty to have, as far as 
possible, a sweet, white set of teeth. It is said that in the course of 
a few more generations people will have no teeth, or rather that 
they will lose them so early it will be counted a great wonder to see 
& woman with her own teeth! At least, this is the opinion of those 
who think the race is degenerating and nobody is physicaNy equal to 
his ancestor. However, women as a rule are ambitious, and it would 
be a good idea, in view of the prediction, to aim at having such 
exceedingly white teeth that they may be counted among the won- 
ders of the world and ranked in history with the beautiful hair of 
Marie Theresa, the complexion of Marie Antoinette, and the hands of 
Anne of Austria. It seems as if there was always an incentive to 
a girl to do the thing that makes her prettier and more womanly, 
and surely this, the admiration of posterity, is worth a great deal. 
Maybe some Laurence Sterne of her day will say, in the words of 
him of days gone by, “She had such a. pearly |row of teeth, that 
sovereignty would have pawned her jewels for-them.” 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 


That extravagant, ostentatious display should be made at any time 
by flowers hurts the sensitive heart even more than it offends the 
refined taste. “It isa passion with me,” explained one woman, 
who felt that to some of her acquaintances an apology was needful. 
But to others her wastefulness seemed to say, ‘ Flowers signify 
money, yet you see I can afford to be lavish with them, even at 
their costhest season.” A sentiment like this was not born of 
Easter gladness. - 

No one who loves them misunderstands the blossoms themselves. 
To those who feel even a part of what Easter means in a spiritual 
sense, or what it has been brought to signify by greetings from one 
kindly heart to another, the bestowal of a blossom as a memorial of 
the season leaves a sweet spot in the memory. The gathered flower, 
which dies while breathing out its sweetness in the hand that cut 
down its life, appears to be a fitting and happy sacrifice at Easter. 
Indeed, it is difficult to believe it to be wholly unconscious of its 
life and itg death, when it has been nourished for this hour and 
gathered just as it has reached its most beautiful development. Its 
grace and frailty never appeal to one’s best sentiments with such 
power and pathos as at this season, and it is well that such epochs 
of deep feeling do not occur often enough to blunt one’s sensations 
when in the presence of Annunciation lilies or when carressing white 
roses that have reminding thorns. 

In the Southern States at this time, the lily-of-the-valley is likely 
to be at its best in warm corners of the gardens, while we of a later 
Spring-time must depend upon the cunning of the florist or the 
warmth of glass for this beautiful bell of perfume. How lonely 
and how lovely are its tender shoots! Would they grow higher if 
they could, is a question that actually occurs to one; but we will 
try to believe that their modesty suits their own desires, as it does 
that of their tenderest human lovers. 

As gifts for friends on Easter Sunday it is customary to choose 
one variety of flower only, which must be grouped into a cluster of 
moderate size. This plan, properly followed, is able to convey a 
sentiment of friendliness or of appreciation that never would have 
found its way into eloquent speech. The heliotrope is plentiful at 
present, and a bunch of it, tied with a pale rose or a wood brown 
ribbon, makes a lovely Easter gift. Mignonette in a goodly handful, 
with a single rose knotted by a ribbon of the same blushing tint to 
one side of it, is another pretty offering to friendship. A wreath of 
ivy leaves, chosen with care and tied with ribbons of any color, 
would be in very good taste. A box of white violets for the heavy 
heart and of purple ones for a gayer or more prosperous person are 
flowers that are much esteemed. English corn-flowers or bluettes in 
their several colors form very suggestive and altogether charming 
bouquets. Germans who love the Fatherland are eager to possess 
these simple flowers at Easter. The old Emperor of Germany has 
not by any means outlived his sentiment for the corn-flower, and a 
daily cluster of them is laid upon the table where official busi- 
ness awaits his attention. To him the corn-flower signifies a per- 
petual good-fortune. Even buttercups and field-daisies, as well as 
purple clover, are hurried on into bloom for the welcoming of Easter 
morning, and a very tiny handful of these early visitors from a friend 
says to us, ‘I would I were able to make it always Summertime to 
you.” | 

To elderly people, who remember with pleasure the gardens of 
their childhood, bouquets of hot-house marigolds or pinks are like 
a recurring dream of delight. Never in anybody’s childhood were 
the latter blossoms the glorious and delicious things they are at this 
moment under the witchery and wooing of the hot-house gardener. 
In fact, this genius appears to be able to win at any moment every 
floral favor that he desires from the hand of Mother Nature. He 
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tempts her into breaking her own laws so far as to permit the bles. 
soms of Midsummer to bloom while the frosts are still biting. and 
then he tosses into her face the fascinating results of his crait to 
prove to her that human skill is altogether superior to time, seas¢n 
and custom. Nature only smiles encouragement upon this effort to 
undo her, and so the work of evolving richer and statelier beauties 
from plebeian commoners of seed and stalk goes on and on. We ur 
glad; but the scientific botanist frowns and sneers and perhaps re 
bukes us for liking anything but that produced by Nature's unaided 
workmanship. 

Floral souvenirs will this year be more numerous but less oster- 
tatious than usual. Clusters of lace-like ferns, with a single rose in 
the center, will sometimes be selected; sometimes primroses ani 
gardenias, sometimes a blooming rose-tree of small dimensions, #n4 
sometimes a pot of lilies with a single stalk and a straw cover & 
hide the mouldy earthen jar in which it thrives best. A handscme 
bouquet is a garland of roses knotted with a ribbon: the center ro 
is of that new deep red variety called the Crimson King; next t 
this is arranged the Jacqueminot, and then follow the Malmaison, La 
France, Katherine Mermet, and so on to the lightest of pink roses, 
which matches the silken filet holding them together. Green-hearted 
bloodless white roses will be sent to the grieving; and violets of 1: 
Neopolitan varieties, the darker Marie Louise, and so on down ! 
the deep amethyst flower called the ‘‘ Russian,” will be grouped t:: 
the tearful as an expression of sympathy. Red and white cars. 
tions in bunches, with their own foliage, will take the place of |:~ 
year’s ruddy tulips. 

This year will see new varieties of roses that have originate 
under the glass of clever French gardeners, but they are not ye 
plentiful in New York. They are of aclass called “ polyanthe,” many- 
flowered. Each rose opens in tiny perfection, but they are clusteze: 
in such a mass that one stem forms a large bouquet. These clusi«:: 
are usually symmetrical, and the whole mass is in bloom at once. I: 
these there is a pure white variety, a delicate pink and a Sect 
yellow; and, being of the Noisette family, they blossom the yeu 
through if carefully and intelligently pruned and tended. 

As a contrast to these wee blossoms, there is a new rose of an ¢t 
quisitely delicate pink that is simply huge in size and very prot 
erly called “ Her Majesty.” One of these roses is quite as m." 
floral decoration as a lady can carry at a time, and, when laid 5 
cotton and placed in a dainty box, will be sent by itself as an bas 
greeting; while a single spray of the fairy rose just mentioned wi. 
go to the heart of a friend. Indeed, one stem of the flowe:e 
should be quite enough, if it happen to bear, as is not at all uncom 
mon, one hundred or more roses and buds in a compact cluste: 
This new rose grows low and close and is hardy, and therefore w: 
become a general favorite just as soon as it can be propagated fe 
this Easter its clusters will be a rare gift, but five years hence it 
blossoms will gladden the simplest of gardens all the Suninr 
through and the most modest of cottage windows during the ble: 
Winter-time. 3 

Pots of snow-drops, of palms, of maiden-hair fern, of Japane: 
fern, of ivy and many other living and growing plants will take t' 
places of old-time cut flowers in boxes and baskets as Kaster rit 
These reminders of friendship and messengers of good-will are lixe!: 
to supersede the Easter card wherever friends are not separated 
too-wide distances, and the custom of some sort of interchange 0 
simple gifts between those who care for each other has become 3 
universal in New York on Easter Sunday as at Christmas tre 
Friendship is not so common or so cheap that one can afford to fa 
of reembalming it—in memory at least—as often as occasions app"? 
priate therefor recur with the rolling of seasons, 


ITEMS OF FASHIONABLE INTEREST. | 


AT THE TEA-TABLE. 


Whether the little table be at the garden-party or in the drawing-room, 
a hostess who takes delight in the entertainment of guests always wants 
to reach the unique in cards and service. 

The invitation may assume the form of a card, with a caddy or tea-kettle 
gilded on one side and having a small ribbon bow in one corner. Or, sbe 
may seek the assistance of the gay maids who are to help her receive, and, 
with them, look through quotation books to find sentences apropos of tea, 
and then write them in old English script upon the cards. This, however, 
would be a great task if a large party were to be given; but as it gives 


the recipient a delicious sense of individuality seldom experienced nowa 
days, it is always desirable when it can be carried out without too gm 
inconvenience. 

Tea-napkins of blue or buff, embroidered in colors in outline designs 8° 
considered more decorative than white ones. Flowers are tabooed on t* 
table, though they may be all about the room; and an especial fancy : 
shown for placing them in the hands of a Dresden statuette or whereve 
they will look as if they were growing naturally. 

or guest cards at the dinner-table leaves of natural ivory, with the name 
written upon them in gilt ink, are Considered very pschudé, though you csi 
not have them at |tea, more’s\the pity. Tea may be made as much a fo2| 
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23 the cotlon party often is, then it is “ ¢rés hu-ha” ; at other times, when 
nii is conducted with proper solemnity and flirtations are more dangerous, 
hevause they are quiet, itis “good form”; a “pschutt” tea would be as 
treat an anachronism as a stylish stew-pan. 

A sop to Cerberus is given the masculine element in the shape of cold 
ongue or a slice of pink ham, with the already buttered bread and, whien it 
s in season, white celery as necessary adjuncts. But do not put your 
lery in a tall glass vase; instead, have it laid out in a long, glass plat- 
er. which, the chances are, you can find by rummaging in the cupboard 
vhere “granny's” dishes are kept. Above all things, have plenty of 
eal cream to go into the tea—that amber-like beverage which bears the 
eoulation of being the only thing a man of fashion takes with a spoon. 
fduv this not be a psychological reason for his condition in the presence 
€ the particularly pretty girls who are, of course, ag necessary to the suc- 
vss of a tea as is the urn or the boiling water. 


ON THE HAND. 


The fashion of wearing a number of rings—unique or historical rings 
re preferred—is increasing every day. They do not need to be of any 
recial value, but they must harmonize with the general stvle of the 
‘carer and not be out-of-place, as would an immense geal ring on the 
ipled finger of a baby. 

There is no absolute fashion in rings, except that the bands are small 
) crder that many may be worn. In number, we are getting back to 
xe very old days; for when Cleopatra reigned the wearing of rings was 
> important an item that special dealers had charge of that part cf the 
gidsmith’s trade. And then too—though apparently this did not descend 
»us—they could give you rings to keep your sweetheart true, to bring 
o2 riches and to cure you of all known diseases.) Who would not pay 
erally for the last-numed circlet, knowing. as we do, that with it the 
“ers could be gained ? 

Tue ring has played a prominent part in history. Who does not know 
f Gvges’ ring by which he became invisible, and the ring of Borgia 
.at concealed a deadly poison and was, after all, but an imitation of rings 
“own to the early Egyptians? Why, it scarcely seems as if there were 
time when the ring, in one form or another, was not worn. 

According toa Rabbinical legend, the wisdom of Solomon was only his 
‘en his talismanic ring was in his possession. One day he went in 
ashing, leaving his ring on the shore, and a woman who loved him, 
imged at some imagined slight, threw it into the sea. With the talis- 
‘an the wisdom went, and so for forty days the king did not sit on the 
izement bench; then the ring came to him ina fish served upon his 
wie, apd he regained his wisdom. It was this ring that King Solomon 
‘ut to the Sulamite when he gave her the Apple of Life, and which is 
«ken of as ‘Inscribed with the word that works wonders and signed 
it, the seal of the King, compelling even spirits to obedience.” 

Tuere ig a question to be solved by.some student—where is the ring 
Jar, and would its possessor now have the same power ? 


SHAMS THAT DO NOT DECEIVE. 


Everybody knows that pillow-shams are not to sleep upon, and, as in 
wny instances they are very artistic, it seoms a shame to call them by 
20a @ name instead of a more reasonable one. Why not pillow covers or 
urfa? Of course, they are not slips or cases: but they cover the pillows, 
3d are scarfs for the same reason that a table-scarf is one. 

Tre preferred ‘ cover” is of coarse linen or scrim, the latter being often 
usen because of the ease with which it may be decorated. The decora- 
oa consists of drawing out the threads and making a lace-like pattern in 
-« ordinary stitch, using, however, instead of cotton, the extremely nar- 


row ribbon that comes in various faint colors for the purpose. As the 
scrim is coarse, a special needle that carries the ribbon easily is used. The 
work is done a short distance from the hem, which is broad and hem- 
stitched; and then there may be an edging of antique lace, though the 
hem is really sufficient finish. A fancy bow of satin ribbon, matching 
the fine thread-like one in color, is usually placed on the upper left-hand 
corner of one sham and in the lower corner of the other. 

Linen shams are liked when a cluster of flowers is embroidered in the 
center or wherever they may be deemed reost artistic, an insertion of very 
open embroidery outlining them anda frill to match being added. Through 
this open insertion is drawn a satin ribbon about an inch wide, which, by its 
careful arrangement, is made to look like tiny satin puffs set on at regular 
intervals. 

By-the-by, beds dressed in crétonne continue fashionable; but the pil- 
lows do not have covers of the crétonne. Thcy are not the immense, square 
pillows of some time ago, but instead are rather narrow and long. The 
crétonne spread is drawn up over the bolster, and then the pillows to match 
are laid upon it. Do not let any one induce you to have tassels or any 
ornaments of that description on the corners, as they are decidedly sug- 
gestive of the relief afforded to nervous people in pulling them off and are 
anything but indicative of sweet rest. 

And this is the appearance that must hover even about the truthful 
shams; they must not hint of tiresome fuss and feathers, but instead should 
invite repose. The very flower of sleep does not overwhelm one with its 
perfume, but lulls by its even color and lack of scent. The poet tells this, 
the artist feels it, and on your sham, if you can write it, put 


‘* Cloge-ehut eyes—what need have they 
Of ought but sleep’s sentinel flower ¥” 


STOLEN FROM NATURE. 


One morning all womankind woke np to find, first, that brown and 
green were fashionably combined, and then that Nature, the oldest 
artist, had been combining browns and greens for a long time. La Mode 
discovered that, after all, Henner was right when he asserted that the 
wondrous tinting of flesh is best brought out by the deep browns and dark 
greens that are so noticeable in the rich woodland. Womankind was not 
long in accepting her newest combination. which the cycle of fashion has 
again brought into great vogue. 

Many of the colors to be worn this scason come direct from the flowers and 
are the undoubted offspring of Nature’s self. Violet, heliotrope and lilac in 
the light shades are ardently admired by some of the leading modistes, 
and therefore it is certain they will hold their own, even if worn only by 
those who are sure of their becomingness. And who is not? You who 
are dark may unite crimson velvet with the violet, and you who cannot 
stand crimson may combine the darkest of greens with lilac or whichever 
of the purple shades may be your especial choice. 

Canard is an exquisite shade of gray—that which is found on the sea- 
gull; while ox-blood (it is no longer pschutt to call it sang de beuf) ia a 
dark red sufficiently realistic in tone aud name to please even a disciple of 
Emile Zola. 

Water-cress, or cresson, is a trying shade of green, the fashionableness 
of which is forced upon one; a deepened hue called ptstache making the 
wearer, aS a pretty girl said, feel ice-creamy. But, aftcr all, the pleasure 
experienced in making it becoming is great, because it is so trying. Grape 
color, a soft purplish red, is in vogue, and combines admirably with light 
gray; rose is offered us in a faint pink: the is the newest name for the 
tea-rose; and Jacqueminot is the deep crimson of the beautiful flower of 
that name. So it will be seen that we are giving as much as possible of 
the credit due to the works of Nature, and, if we continue throughout the 
reason as well as we have begun, maybe that Mater Natura herself will 
kindly enough divide sovereignty with Dame Fashion. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Yes. BE. BE. R.:—Black fur could be used upon a costume of any color. 
taiied Jerseys are still worn. Combine brown nun’s-vailing with your 
rmwn-and-white silk, and makeit by costume pattern No. 9652, illustrated 
ithe March DELINEATOR and costing 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


A CoNSTANT READER :—We can give no advice in regard to taking medi- 
‘u= to reduce your weight, and, if you are willing to risk taking drugs of 
effect of which you know nothing, you must also risk the consequences. 
Ve would suggest the advisability of placing yourself under the care of a 
cmpetent physician, who will no doubt prescribe proper remedies for any 
. that may be engendered by too much avoirdupois. 


B. L.:—It is always proper to address a firm as ‘‘ Gentlemen,” unless 
~-y are all women; then the word “‘ Ladies” or the foreign ‘ Mesdames ” 
; considered in good taste. For information regarding the coat-of-arms, 
ungult Burke’s ‘“ Peerage,” which will give you reliable information 
arding the one desired. Many thanks for your pleasant words about 
he DELINEATOR. . 

ItaNa:—A pretty evening costume for a young lady would be one of 
‘aie blue Surah trimmed with oriental lace, and made by skirt pattern No. 
"43, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 9706, price 1s. 
#25 cents. Both are illustrated in the March DELINEATOR. 


JENNIE :—The proper width for skirts and long wraps will be found in 
our patterns, full descriptions of the methods of making being also given 
on the accompanying labels. 


E. L. K.:—If you will address a letter to the Editor of the DELINEATOR 
and sign your full name and address, the questions contained in your 
recent communication will be promptly answered oy mail. 


V. D.:—A dainty wrap for the three-year-old girl would be one of pale 
gray cashmere made by pattern No. 9661, which is illustrated in the March 
DELINEATOR and costs 7d. or 15 cents. It is impossible for us to say what 
causes your face to itch and burn after bathing it. A change of soap may 
be desirable, for even a thoroughly good article does not suit all complexions. 
Do not rub your face too hard, but dry it carefully and with a soft towel. 
A lady who prides herself on her driving holds the reins in the left hand 
just as a man would, and, if the whip be often necessary, it may be held 


crosswise in the right hand. If not in frequent use it may remain in the 


socket. It is easy to understand that a constant influx of visitors at all 
times is unpleasant, and, notwithstanding the smallness of the town, there 
ig no reason why you should not have a special day engraved in one 
corner of your card, thereby avoiding/this inconvenience. Any stationer 
can supply you with the cardsyou desire! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Continued). 
Vi0oLA:—Any corset-maker could manufac- 
ture such braces as will, when steadily worn, 
draw the shoulders back and give a more erect 


figure, and consequently a more dignified walk 
and air. 


FLora:—A preparation of black wash, to be 
applied with a brush, can be procured at almost 
any paint-shop. It gives the effect of ebony to 
any kind of wood. New walls may be made to 
look worn by the application of a distemper 
wash, which can be purchased by the gallon at 
most paint shops. It is prepared in all tints 
and colors, and may be applied in the same 
manner as white-wash. 


R. R.:—If the hair that grows low on the 
neck is often cut, it will become stiff and un- 
manageable. It is, therefore, better to allow it 
to grow and arrange it in the soft ringlets called 
“ scolding curls.” 


PEARL:—Undressed kid gloves in gray or 
the dark tan shades, with stitching on the back 
in the same shade, are allowable with any cos- 
tume and considered among the most fashionable 
street gloves. 


A. L. W.:—A pretty costume would be one 
of dark blue flannel or cloth trimmed with black 
braid and made by skirt No. 9705, price 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 9706, 
price ls. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated in the 
Mé4rch DELINEATOR. A small bonnet, made of 
the suit material and trimmed with ribbon or a 
fancy bird, could be added and worn far into the 
Spring, when its trimming could be transferred 
to a rough straw. 


Mrs. C. R. D.:—Silver and gold braids are 
used largely upon cloth jackets for street wear, 
and will be in favor during the coming season, 
because such short coats are always becoming 
and useful for mid-seagons. 


BaRBARA:—Unless you can have a large 
bath in which you can move about freely, we 
would not advise a cold bath. Movement would 
prevent your catching cold or shocking the sys- 
tem in any way. A tepid bath may be taken 
without fear, though it is always well to in- 
dulge in a vigorous rubbing afterward. If you 
like the coarse towel, there is no reason why it 
should not be used; but the average woman 
finds a thick soft one much the pleasanter. 


Mrs. D. L.:—Velvet skirts and garnitures 
will obtain with wool and cotton materials for 
Summer wear. Frisé effects in velvet on wool 
bid fair to be very popular, the colors usually 
contrasting. 


M. J. A.:—Mink would be perfectly proper 
fora young lady of eighteen, but it is scarcely 
likely that it can be purchased as cheaply as 
you imagine, for all furs of its shade are again 
in vogue. Unless she is very tall and slender, 
we would suggest a collar with ends reaching 
to the waist rather than a shoulder-cape. 


CountrY:—The new black silk would be 
handsome made by skirt No. 9647, price 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 9648, 
price 1s. or 25 cents. By using these patterns 
—both of which are illustrated in the March 
DELINEATOR—the silk will be kept in the large 
pieces which prove so desirable when alteration 
is decided upon. Asa greut deal will not be 
required, it might be trimmed with black lace as 
illustrated, Spanish, gutpure or Escurial being 
given the preference. For the neck and wrists 
folds of cream-white crépe de Chine, sold for 
that purpose, will be in good taste, and will not 
crush so easily as lisse. 

T. K.:—Your acier fancy suiting would look 
well combined with velvet a shade darker. A 
suitable pattern for it would be No. 9667, illus- 
trated in the March DELINEATOR and costing Ls. 
6d. or 85 cents. An outside coat of the velvet 
would be in harmony with it and might be 
made by pattern No. 9642, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, The pattern is also pictured in the 
March De.trmegator. Use crochetted buttons 
on the basque and steel tassels on the skirt. 
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ANSWERS To CORRESPONDENTS, | ) 

( Continued). 1 

A. L. ©. J.:—You could probably gain some 

knowledge in regard to the culture of silk. 

worms by applying to the Agricultural Depar. 
ment, Washington, D. C, 


HaZEL:—There is a decided tendency towari ! 
full skirts and lengthwise effects, so that it 
would scarcely seem necessary to remodel oz 
tumes having that appearance. 


A SUBSCRIBER :—Suggestions in regard to! 
table-linen may be found in the article entitiei; 
“Replenishing the Closets and Refreshing the' 
House,” in the February DELINzaTor. |i 
would be next to impossible to answer all the 
letters addressed to this department, and there 
fore those ure selected that are likely to prove 
of gencral interest to our readers. 


A. L.:—An older person usually offers to’ 
shake hands with a younger, and in an introsiuc. | 
tion the hand is not usually offered, though. if | 
it should be, a positive rudeness would be shows | 
in disregarding it. A white tie is only worn bs 
a gentlemen in evening dress, and then the 
finest lawn ia given the preference. White 
satin is considered in bad tuste, but black is. 
sometimes worn. 


C. E.:—It is not only unpleasant for a visitor, 
but ill-bred in the hostess, to permit herself to 
lose her temper and make another uncomfor.. 
able by being informed of the weaknesses snd. 
faults of the other members of the family. Cor- 
fidences of this kind are extremely undesirat.ie 
as one is only made unhappy by them, and there 
is always the possibility of an opinion being 
usked, which it would be awkward to expres. 
The best advice we can give is: Find an ex: 
cuse for shortening the visit, return home ard 
resolve to entirely obliterate all the unpleasin: 
occasions and only remember the joyful pat: 
of your stay, remembering, too, that after you 
leave the threshold the family are not to be dis. 
cussed except in a complimentary way. Yo: 
have broken of their bread, and hence ther 
affairs should be as sacredly kept as if they wer 
your own. } 


New ,YorK:—Second mourning usually 
means black or black and white; and there 
fore, as you wear no crape, there seems no ot 
jection to your wearing jet sleeves with a sii 
costume. For the Spring walking suit we would 
suggest a fine black cloth or vigogne, trimme: 
with black braid and made by pattern No. 965:. 
which is illustrated in the March DELINEATOR 42: 
costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. Living quietly has cer- 
tainly not taken away from you the ability \ 
write a pleasant letter, butin calling thirty “net 
young ” you make a great mistake. One is alwars 
young until the worries of life are met in 3 
wrong spirit. 

ALDER CREEK :—We regret very much th: 
we cannot oblige “a little girl,’’ but we bavé 
made it a rule not to give addresses, and usualis 
those of special individuals are not known to us 


H. M. S.:—A widow, has ber visiting cari! 
engraved with her own name, “ Mra Mari 
Smith,” “Mrs. John Smith” being in bad taste. 
Jewelry is not considered desirable with det 
mourning. The vail is usually worn at les: 
one year. Regrets are not necessary for ; 
church wedding, but a call should be made °. 
if not visiting, a card left at the proper time. — 


E. W. B.:—Physicians claim that electricits 
provides a safe and positive way of removiti 
superfluous hair, but, of course, it has to & 
applied by an expert. You perhaps unknev 
ingly exaggerate the result they produce, a" 
you will be much wiser if you will let the 
alone. ! 

I@NORANCE:—Although it is rare nowadar 
to encounter such a deficiency, still, if napkin 
are not provided, it will be best for you to 1 
your handkerchief quietly and unostentatious:* 
Plain white china and plenty of it is decided: 
to be preferred toa Yancy service of which the: 
is a limited quantity. ‘Owen Meredith,” is th! 
nom de plume of the present Lord Lytton. wh: 
succeeded to the /title at his father's desu: 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
( Continued). 

D. M.:—A fashionable way to make the dark 
blue satin skirt would be by pattern No. 9603, 
which is illustrated in the February DELINEA- 
TOR and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. The velvet 
straps could be of the same shade, and the 
buckles of cut steel. Several bodices might be- 
long to this skirt, as, for instance, a Jersey of 
the same shade, a gray velvet basque, and a 
blue camel’s-hair with velvet straps across the 
front. 

V. J.:—We regret our inability to comply 
with your request, but, as we have no purchasing 
agency connected with us, it would not be prac- 
ticable for us to send samples or pieces of ma- 
terials. 

Mrs. J. B.:—We have never heard that red 
wall-paper was unhealthy, though physicians 
and others ure very positive in their statements 
regarding the undegsirability of green paper, 
which is said to contain arsenic. 

Mrs. Exviorr Bus :—If you will send your 
full address to the editor of the DELINEATOR, 
repeating your queries, they will be promptly 
answered by mail. 

GERALDINE:—A bDlack silk and velvet cos- 
tume may with propriety be worn all the year 
round. To remodel your velvet skirt by com- 
bining the black silk with it, use skirt pattern 
No. 9750, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined 
with basque No. 9749, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
Both are illustrated in this DELINBATOR.. 


SUBSCRIBER, Germantown:—The best method 
would be to enclose your visiting card with the 
Easter card sent a gentleman; and, unless you 
specially desire it, there is no necessity for writ- 
ing auything upon it. 

A SUBSORIBER:—White nun’s-vailing would 
be in good taste for a confirmation dress, and if 
a vail be worn, it should be of tulle. Preference 
is shown, however, for the small white cap 
which fits the head closely. 


Mrs. D.:—Black, gray or dark blue Surah 
will combine well with the black cashmere. 


A SvuBSCRIBER :—After lace curtains have 
been washed, they should be pinned to a sheet 
firmly fastened to the carpet in some unused 
room, and allowed to dry; otherwise they will 
be drawn entirely out of shape. 


SWEET SIXTEEN :—A nice silk muffler or some 
pongee handkerchiefs would be a suitable birth- 
day present for a gentleman. We cannot decide 
as to the propriety of saluting your betrothed 
in the way mentioned, but would suggest seek- 
ing the advice of your mother or a near relative. 


Anxious :—Plain white nainsook, with real 
lace (if any), makes a dainty dress for an infant. 
The dress is not usually shorter than the skirt. 

A READER:—A pretty way in which to 
make up your black brocade silk would be by 
skirt pattern No. 9750, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
combined with basque No. 9749, price 1s. or 


25 cents. The scarf across the front could be | neir 


of Spanish net, which is being much used 
abroad at the present time. The bonnet could 
be of net to match ,and decorated witha “chou ” 
or rosette-bow of lavender or yellow satin rib- 
bon. Both patterns referred to are illustrated 
in this DELINEATOR. It is scarcely likely that 
you can be “very plain” when you have the 
ability to write so pleasantly, for it is only na- 
tural to infer that you talk equally well. ; 


LisBig EK. W.:—A pretty pattern by which 
to make the blue silk for a miss of fifteen years 
would be No. 9656, price 1s. or 25 cents, com- 
bined with No. 8082, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
The combination may be seen on page 191 of 
the March DELINEATOR. 


ToPseY :—Oxalic acid will remove ink stains 
from white cotton goods. Table-scarfs of felt 
are pretty, and various methods for their con- 
struction have been illustrated in the DELIN- 
EATOR ; their use is a matter of taste, as it is per- 
fectly proper for a table to be uncovered when 
of polished wood. The hair is worn in waves, 
when that style is becoming. 
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THE TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE 
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SECOND YARD OF 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND 
THE PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST 
THE MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER 
THE NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING 
OFFERED IN IMITATION. FOR SALE 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


( Concluded). 

A SvuBscoRIBER:—In applying the embroid- 
ered ruffles upon the gray linen skirt, we would 
advise gathering instead of plaiting them. The 
under ones should be gathered on a cord, and 
the upper one should have a scollop around the 
top; and then it can be made to form a pretty 
finish by standing up above.the gathering cord 
about an inch or two. 


Dakota GIRL:—Combine gray nun’s-vailing 
with your prune-colored Summer silk, and make 
it by skirt pattern No. 9750, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, combined with basque No. 9749, price 1s. 
or 26 cents. Both are illustrated in this Driin- 
EATOR. 


Mrs. D. W. HartMan:— Any rag-carpet 
weaver will do the work you require, providing 
he has a proper knowledge of his business. The 
looms for rag and silk carpets are the same, and 
the warp for the silk rags may be purchased at 
any dry-goods establishment. 


Mrs. X, Y. Z.:—If, when driving through 
the country, a gentleman riding by raises his hat, 
the civility should be acknowledged by an incli- 
nation of the head, inasmuch as this neighborly 
courtesy is very general with out-of-town people. 
When you are thanked, no matter in what way, 
for your hospitality, even to the greatest stranger 
you should say, “‘I am glad if you were pleased.” 
It would be an act of politeness to assist an old 
gentleman in putting on his overcoat, but young 
gentlemen, unless they be invalids, are supposed 
to be capable of helping themselves. 


Lasor Lost:—<As your black-and-white plaid | 2004 
skirt is not full enough, have the back-breadth 
of black vigogne or cashmere and wear with it 
your black Jersey. This is a fashion obtaining 
now, and it will not suggest that you had 
insufficient material. 


JuLtia:—If a professional scourer cannot 
remove the stains made by perspiration on silk, 
there is little likelihood of their being remo- 
vable. It is most likely that the color has been 
entirely drawn out. 


’ GRracE:—<A black satin basque could be worn 
with propriety at any season of the year, and 
with a skirt of almost any color or material. 


A Youne SuBsoriBER :—If, on entermg your | 
own house, .you find there a gentleman friend of 
your brother, even if you have never met him be- 
fore, it would be decidedly inhospitable for you 
to neglect speaking to him. A formal introduc- 


‘tion would not be necessary under the circum- 


stances. That he is your brother’s friend should 
be sufficient. After a drive, it is only necessary 
to say “I thank you for a very pleasant drive. i 
Thanks, when given cordially and without an 
effort at formality, are always appreciated, and 
should be tendered even to the most intimate 
friend. Your invisible plaid cloth, showing 
myrtle and mode, would be pretty made up by 
costume pattern No. 9723, illustrated in this DE- 
1s. 6d. or 35 cents, Trim 
it with a deep fold of myrtle velvet. 


Cosy Home:—Suggestions as to the arrange- 
ment of rooms, etc., will be found in the articles 
entitled ‘Making a Home,” which are given 
from time to time in this magazine. A pretty 
toilet-set, and one easily made, is of coarse linen 
cut in the proper shape and edged with antique 
insertion, a band of linen and then a lace edge. 
Flowers or figures in outline stitch or, if pre- 
ferred, the monogram alone may be embroidered 
on the cover. 


A SUFFERER, AND OTHERS:—We Can give no 
recipe for the removal of superfluous hair, al- 
though it is, we believe, now done with the 
electric needle. 
a skilled specialist. 


Kate:—The new black silk would be hand- 
some made by skirt pattern No. 9647, price 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 9648, 
price 1s. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated in the 
March DELINEATOR. Escurial lace and jet orna- 
ments would form a rich and fashionable garni- 
ture. 


This is, however, the work of BEST GI GARDEN, FARMiFLOWER 4 


MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter, 


Combines the most 
ELEQANT FiT- 
TING CORSET 
with a PERFECT , 
SKIRT SUP- » 
PORTER and is one W 
of the most popularand & 
satisfactory corsetsas regards HEALTH | 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is vexdeuiazty | 

| 


adapted to the present style of dress. 
For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWIOKE, New Haven, Conn. | 


FANCY WORK BOOKS. 


New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! 


INGALL ' MANUAL OF FANCY WORK. New 
1885 Edition. 80 EXTRA PAeES. This 
New Edition has 192 FP Patterns and Inetructicns | 
for Kens . Artistic Needle Work, etc. | 
ri has 57 Dlustrations of STITCHES, including Kensing- : 

Outline, Satin, Feather, Irish,Hem, Jt a, Knot, | 
21 on Wee RENAISSANCE STITCHES from Paris, ete. Gives | 
a list of the material used, has a ight née selection of Fasct 
Wosk PatTrEeRns, inclu gitine, Banna | 
Screens, Knotted lis 0 ie aistes in Ribbon 
Fringed Tassels, etc tions for St. . Illus 
trations of our Stam Patterns, also of tog’ | 
be ane aw ki Brin Patterns, and oth | 
working and many other 
arg We g, Brigg ManvuaL by mail for 1k 
two-cent ps; 4 for $1.00. 


COLORS OF FLOWERS. : 


A NEW Sant giving the Correct Colore and 
Roses, 


Shades to be ueod in embroidering Daisies, | 
Lilacs, Clover, Pop a ae me-nots, mag oe a 
Battons, Sorrel, Viole owers, 

of-the-Valley, Samach, oder Rol . W oodbine, ing | 
Arbatus, e8, Apple Blogsoma, Bar 


berries, In 
nocence, Peach Blossoms, Lilies, Pine Cones, Cat Taile, 
Wheat, Oats, Grasses, Mountain Ash, Smilax Leaves, 
Straw berriee, Butte ces Coleus Leaves, Azalia, Morn- 


ing Glory, ve-in-the- pag P me | 
Coxcomb, ua, C Cherries 
Ferns, etc. Ladies doin Cactus, Cherie embroidery wil will |, 


find this book a great help. Price, 85c.; 5 for $1.00. 


| Bie HANDBOOK OF CROCHET AND 
LACE. New 188 dition. Exrm < 

Paass! New Patterns! Price, 80c.; 5 for $1.00. 
OOK OF DARNED LACE PATTERNS. Jew | 
B85 Hdttion, New Patierne, , Including some fy 
Srom Parts. Price, 2c.; 6 for $1 : 
OOK OF INSTRUCTIONS and PATTERNS fo | 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. Price, 15c.; 6 for 60c. | 
MAceAMe LACE AND RICK-RACK BOOE | 

Price, 15c.; 6 for 60c. 


ORSTED CROSS-STITCH st ae New 


1885 Edition. ae etch, yes book con- 
tains 12 Alphabets and over 100 other Patterns fot | 
Worsted Work. Price, 2c.; 6 for $1.00. 


EW BOOK OF TIDY AND POINT RUSSE- 
PATTERNS. This book has Patterns for Jara 
Canvas, Darned Lace and Twine Crochet Trors, also | 
Point Russe and Crazy Patchwork Stitchee. Price, Bc. 
UR New FANCY WORK BOOK has directions 
oat Hake Boat a ana OH 
Tro an 2g, and a variety o 
Patterns. Price, 15c.; 4% for 60c v 
SPECIAL OFFER:—We will send you these 9 Boor: , 
(one of pea pa $1.00 and five 2c.-stam 
ee Retail Price of these 9 Books is $2.21. 
Sen tt -10 for all and sei] those you don't want at 
the retail prices. Circulars free. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


18 comic & : tal 
SONGS 22 ENOE LORNTS & catal me of 
Sree. 
769 Bi Brasdwae, New ¥ por 


BURPEE’S! 


inoludi 


TIES Teal NN Werit, mic 


and two au 


sg oy par Beit 
ARAL OUUES po 


coer 
abenuied @ bees arene gardener, Burpee 


W.ATLEE BURPEE ¢ & CO; 


Nos. 476. and 477 N..Fi 
Nos. 476 and 478 kar ries 


; Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


3 BOUTILLIER BROS. 
| Bradway and 14th Street, New York. 


ACK SILKS. GREAT 49c. SALE 


. Of BLACK AND COLORED DRESS GOODS. 
3 BLACK CASHMERE FINISH GROS| Many new and desirable fabrics have been added for 
sl. 00 per yard. this month, viz.: 
eB . 800 pieces LADIES’ CLOTHS IN ALL THE NEW 


oo SPRING COLORINGS. 
1.25 a yards CROS GRAINS, | 5 Cases 42-INCH ALL-WOOL SHOODAH CLOTHS. 


ssc y 3 Shades. 
ces BLACK VELVET FINISH GRos GRans, | ’ ©92¢8, 44 LUPIN’S ALL-WOOL FRENCH CASH- 
| per yard, 


MERE. All new street and evening shades. 
. Over 50 different styles. 


8 Cases 42-INCH FRENCH AND GERMAN PLAIDS. 


above three lots are remarkable for weight and | 3 Cases 42-INCH ALL-WOOL CHECKS and CHEY- 
appearance, and cannot be duplicated. IOTS. 
4 Cases 42-INCH ALL-WOOL ALBATROSS NUN’S 
VEILING. Elegant new colorings. 
The above lotallat @<OBo. 


ao most attractive bargain sale ever offered to the 


“ LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


2 Cases 52INCH ALL-WOOL LADIES’ CLOTHS, 
59c. per yard. 

82 shades of 52-INCH ALL-WOOL LADIES’ CLOTHS, 
69c. per yard. 

VAN GILPIN’S S-INCH LADIES’ CLOTHS, 
$2.50 per yard, regular price, $3.25. 


TOWELS. 
& SILKS, worth making up, 50c., 55s, | 2,000 doz. FINE HUCK, DAMASK and HONEY- 
Sey T5e. COMB, close weave, with plain and colored bord- 


ers, plain and knotted fringes, in all-white and 
JRED INDIA SILKS, light and dark effects, unbleached, all at 25e. each. 


ean 


OBE esa ns worth | $1.50 per oe 


Barner KS, 1T5e., 85c. and | 
spec il Desngaine. f $1.00. he 
) SATIN RHADAMES 


i Bears: , Sky, Pink, t $1. 15 per yd. 


D ce tne GROS 


NS, 40 shades, worth | $1.00 per yd. 


é 
AT 
1.5¢ 


Many in this lot are worth 40c. each. 


Printed Wash Fabrics. 


A complete line of FINE FRENCH a just 
opened, 25e. to 35c, per y 


‘ < PLAIN and BROCADED VELVETS and | DOMESTIC SATINES at 12}4¢., 15¢. ‘and 25¢ 
LUSHES LAWN ROBES, all new s, handsomely embroid- 


ered, $3.95 to $17.00 each, 
9EEY SILKS Bil che re Ad Bl wt 
Fon Parone 


12/2c. stamps for ene scat A. 4° G ENT FELT TIDIES Py 19 cts, 


B80. aio.” the piece, $5.50, $6.88, 


Fine assortment designs 


Days, th Sample coef and Jilustrated Price List, b Yi for 490. 
Frey {package bes beaatl a tod Bilk Blocks ‘Adar J.F. INGALLS & CO., Lynn, Mass. | 
shwor ey colors, anda 
ely Pongee , Handkcarobiet size 20 x Bonar 
todas bea Seeds, 


Plants, 
' Bulbs. 
“ ONLY THE BEST.” 


Ilustrated Catalogues | o¢ 
free. 


A, D, COWAN g 00, 


114 Chambers St., N.Y, 


Concert Organette! 


*® §.THE CHEAPEST 
>. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
=> EVER OFFERED. 


TEQSTRONG HEALTHY PLANTS!) eRe BS > 
7 , ‘ 


> "G (a sem Sal: 
seh et aa 
STORES 


$ Tsk 
RR, ana tor CHESTER CO. PA 


Ge 


ions for broom 


ENDID BARGAIN gf 


Miu ta This is universally owned to 

so be the most ot One per- 

ge a fect, an superior 
; = instrument of Its kind 
@cver manufactured. Not 

only is ite form more ar- 
tistic, and its werks more 
simple, but it contains 
double the number 
of reeds to be found in 
any other instrument of 
its description. It has 
also the unusualand most 
valuable quality that 


IT CAN BE CHANGED 


instantly from @ high to 
alow key andback again 
leasure. The Concert Organette ts fast 
making its way into the drawingrooms of our mostre 
spectable esopis, it possessing the most desirable advantage over 


Reese and ise Sea risrgeact eT CAN BE PLAYED BY ANYONE 


sacred music. even |f{totally ignorant of a single note of music. 
nette, has two stops with two sets of the finest and strongest Maer Reeds, 28 in 
meee feeR 
12.00 sO cach 


a Goneor Organette in your parlor’ 


bd 


ones Organ in the , fullness and sweet melodiousness of its tones all through the register 
We have made up our Wind to enormously increase our sales, and to do itin the 
we will sell this splendid Twelve 


Ré ‘AC igen TARY OFFER Dollar Concert Organetto for Only Seven Dollars 


Ay pa poms May ist, 1885. This advertisement will not appear aga 60 Take Advantageof 
sear pi goes. WR send free, with each order, a good selection of music and guarantee orery 
if Three Dollars is sent with the order, the balance, Four Dollars can be paid 


ie Sass = World M’T’s, Co, 122 Nassau Street, New York 


‘far 
*. aap 4 | 
a. ‘Reg! = 
wk: 


thrives on Horlick’s Food,” wri 
grateful rect Mother's milk 

starch. An artificial food for Infants should 
contain no starch. The best and most nutritious 
food in health 2 

or sickness for 


Fr de 
Foo d75centa. B 
or k on the Treatmen 


xa Pore alas Serna we W. yr hens 

th 
Find it all that could be desired."— W. W. Reid, 

wine b nen i Ing it rior t 

oO hesit Dn 

thing extant. —E. 8. Coburn, M.D. Troy, N.Y 

Will be sent by mail on receipt of price in stamps. 
HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Racine, Wis. 

4a-Use Hosrice’s Day ExTRAct oF Matr“@e 


A KEY | THAT AND NOT 
WiLL WIND ~/ ANY waTCH WEAR OUT. 


SOLD hx badge pe ye By mail, 25c. Circulars 
J, 8. BIBOH & 00,, 38 Dey &t., N. ¥. 
FANOY 


LADIES’ MANUAL OF Wor. 


5 SOO ILLUSTRATIONS. This is the large book 

that has been advertised so much. Price, 

50c.; 5 for $2.00. We send our Laptes’ Book oF 
Fancy Work ans 15c.) free with each Manual. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


DO YOUR OWN STAMPING, 


LADIES with BRIGG’S TRANSFER PAPERS, 


A warm fron transfers these designs to brie, 
U1 wipes of Ita wad 80) Desig Yor Ea 


broidery and Art NEEDLEWORK 25 Cente. 
Ww. INDY, 1 Buell Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Price-Liste ‘y Eobolder Mater al free to oF address. 


j=" Persons inquiring about or send- 
ing for goods advertised in this maga- 
zine, will confer a favor by stating, in 
their correspondence with the advertiser, 
that they saw the advertisement in the 
DELINEATOR, 


Silk Satin Pieces for Patchwork, 


couples with terna and Tne of Flowers stam = 
et eo for P 
of mba and Snow-Flake Stitches. “ALL for 4 “I'wo 


Stamps. (28 cts.) J.¥F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
a 


FREE Silks for Patchwork. 


y lady sending 14 2c. — for three 
months eabsription to the Home G Popular, 
age beautiful 


comes Magazine, we will t free 1 

Silk Blocks for peknet, 1 pac Bee ects f 
Silk, assorted oes, 2 1 Ray og Wo Silk dkerchie 
size 20x 20, and 1 Boo anc ork, new stitches des 
THE R. L. SPENCER , HARTFORD, 


MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK. 


3t a Giving complete instructions in Kensington, Ara- 
oe ry other Embroideries, Sent postpaid, 35 
, PATTERN PUBLISHING 
” 38 West 14th Street, New York. 
THE LADIES’ 


auioe 70 FANGY WORK, 


This book is a complete eeery: instructor in every deacri 
tion of Ladies’ Fancy Work, and the only first-class work of 
kind ever published at the ‘low price of 25 cents. It contain 
nearly 800 Illustrations, ‘It gives plain and practical in- 
structions in Drawing, Oil Painting, and making Wax F lowers ; 
likewise all kinds of Fancy Needle Work, Artistic Embroidery, 
Lace Work, Knitting, Tatting, Crochet and Net Work, It con- 
tains designs for onograms, Initials, Cross Stitch Patterns, 
— Edgings, Embroidered Borders and Corners, Macrame Work, 
pplique Embroidery, Berlin Work, Java Canvas Work, Tricot 
arr Burlaps, Antique Lace, Beaded Lace, Darned Net Work, 
Tidies, Lambreguins, Ottomans, Countcrpanes, ee Carriage 
Robes, Brackets, Wall Pockets, Waste Paper Baskets, Work 
Baskets, Oatch-alls, Pin Cushions, Foot Stools, Card Baskets, 
Sofa Pillows, Table Covers, Table Scarfs, Screens, Hand B 
Table Mats, Lamp Mats, Lamp Shades, Pillow Shams, Toi et 
Stands, Picture Frames, Clothes Brush Holders, Hassocks, 
ets, Slippers, Dressing Gowns, Music Portfolios, Fans, Flower 
Baskets, Plant Stands, Feather Work, Spatter Work, Leaf Photo- 
hsetc., ete. With this book as a guide you may make bun- 
dreds of beautiful things for the adornment of your bome and 
for presents to your friends at the most triflingexpense. It will 
repay its small cost many times overin avery short time, It 
is alarge bookof 64 large 3-column es, with handsome cover 
is finely printed, and contéins nearly 300 illustrations, It will 
be sent by nail, post-paid, upon resins of a Twenty-five 


Conte haten ¢ stamps, or No No, 8 an for Bice, New Yorks 


‘, a 


Ae 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
REWARD! 


We desire to warn the public against the 
schemes of pretended canvassers, who, 
ostensibly acting as our agents, obtain 
money by the fictitious establishment of 
agencies for the sale of our goods and by 
taking subscriptions for our publications. 
Within the past few months Tennessee, 
Nebraska, California, Missouri and Kansas 
have been visited by these impostors; the 
latest news regarding them coming from 
Nebraska, Missouri and Wyoming. 


The following are the names recently 
assumed by these swindlers: The name 
of A. E. Bryant was used in Longton, 
Leon and Ellinwood, Kans, J. W. Wheeler 
was the name assumed in Placerville, 
Cal.; and in Foristell, Knox City, Adrian, 
Queen City, Norborne and Troy, all of 
Mo., it was F, P. Vinton or E. P. How- 
ard; while in Bowling Green, of the same 
State, W. A. Warner was the alias used. In 
Fremont, Neb. A. J. Romsdale was the 
name given. From Schuyler and Sidney 
of that State we hear of K. E. Lock and 
A. J. Rogers; while J. E. Long and 8. H. 
Walker were the names given by the par- 
ties visiting North Platte and Louisville, 
both of the same State. In St. Louis, Mo., 
Long, alias Loomis, has recently been ar- 
reated for swindling practices of this descrip- 
tion; and in Leadville, Col., H. J. Ander- 
son was convicted for a like offense. 


For the benefit of the public, therefore, 
we deem it advisable to repeat here the offer 
made by us in the advertisement of the De- 
LINEATOR in this and preceding issues: 


e 


S100 RHWARD. 


WE wit pay $100 To ANY PARTY SEOUR- 
ING THE ARREST AND OONVICTION OF ANY UN- 
AUTHORIZED PERSON, WHO, UPON REPRESENT- 
ING HIMSELF AS OUR AGENT, OBTAINS MONEY 
FRAUDULENTLY, EITHER BY TAKING SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS: FOR OUR PUBLICATIONS OR BY THE FICTI- 
TIOUS ESTABLISHMENT OF AGENOIES FOR THE 
SALE OF OUR GOODS. 


We wish to state emphatically, that 
there is no one of our authorized represent- 
atives who is not at all times able to produce 
abundant evidence of his authority to trans- 
act business for our house. When a request 
for this evidence is made by people with 
whom they wish to transact business, it 
will be promptly met in a courteous and sat- 
isfactory manuer. Our travelling agents are 
all gentlemen and, with the credentials in 
their possession, are at all times prepared to 
meet an investigation of their right to do 
business for us, at the hands of a justice of 
the peace or other duly qualified magistrate. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. rranstean, 


7, 9 and 11 Woet Thirteeath Street, New York. 


THE DELINEATOR. 
RIGGS’ Transfer Patterns 


Outiine Pmbrot- 


phabets, etc. 
over the back of the 
it to the material. Complete Cata- 
logue, 196 pp. cloth bound book (con- 
ing over 400 illustrations). New 
Shade 


rect colors and shade oe wee ane 


these scielys rpg New Price Li 
Embro\dery de Book, New Price 
Pattern (without Catalogue) for three 


all for 25 cents. 
List, and Sample 
2-cent stamps. Address J. F. INGALLS, Lyxwn, Ma 


can do their own stamping for Him- 

broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustro 

and Kensington Pane by using 
uick 


our artistic ns. They are easily and q trans- 
ferred to silk, velvet, felt, eye etc., and may used 
Sfty times over. Our Outfit contains 23 Useful and 

rtistic working Patterns, as follows: One Bi say Po pe 
of Double Roses, Single Roses, Me-Nots, Golden 
Rod and Sumach leaves, Daisies, Corner of Daisies to 
match, Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, one sheet of 
10 smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, But- 
terflies, Beetles, etc., with your own initials, in hand- 
some 2-inch letter, for hiefe, Towels, etc.,with 
box each of dark and light Eoweerare Pads, and di- 


rections for indelible stamping, 85 ets. t-paid. 
Our “Manual of Needleworin.” 100 Ps BS cts. 
Book of ‘1000 Embroidery Designs," 15 cts. All 


the above, $1.25. Agents wan dress, 
Patten Pub. Co., 38 W. 14th Street, New York. 


noa,the 
am game of “‘ Nine Penny Morris,”’ the m 
game of ‘ox and Geese,” full fous for 
mium List, Sample Book, and our Great 


Pre 
Ps rete Pride Puszsle, (we offer $100 for best eolution.) All 
postpaid, 18c.,in stamps. U. 8. © Co., Centerbrook, 


0 OUR BEADERS.— In writing for ar- 

ticles advertised in the DELINEAgoR, please men- 

tion the publication as the source of your information. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, [Limited]. 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chrome 
name in new type, am Elegant 48 


~~~ 700 ALBUM VERSES, 


This Book contains 700 Choice Gems of b 
rose suitable for writing in Autograph Albums. 
ething everybody wants. 128 pages, peper covers, 

15 cents; cloth, 80 cents. Spe taken. Address 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., 81 Rose Street, New York. 


| OD sictecisds."1 Og.” BOOK CO. Nason. N.Y. 


Qari: Perfumed and Hidden Nase CARDS 
5 and Agts. Sample Book for 7 ic. stamps. 50 mb. 
Pictures 4c, AMERICAN CARD CO, NORTHFORD., CONN. 


Pe hesinedielnee Me nramaree lh wed Wn! A. 0 
Entirely new 1885 Chromo Cards, or 12 Hidden 


ELEGANT GIFTS for ALL 


| 


The Fireside at Home Is a large 16-page, 64-column Illus- 
trated Literary and Family paper, filled with the most interesting 
and instructive reading matter for all. Its publishers, wishing to 
introduce it into thousands of homes where itis notalready taken, 
now make the following great and liberaloffer: We will send The 
Fireside at Home for Three Months upon receipt of only 
Twenty-five Cents, and to the first subscriber accepting this 
offer we will give, free, an elegant Solid Gold Watch; to the 
second, a Solid Silver Watch; to the third, a Solid Nickel Watch; 
to the fourth, a Violin; to the fifth, an Accordion; to the sixth, 
a Silver-Plated Caster; tothe seventh, a Silver-Plated Butter 
Dish; to the eighth, a Silver-Plated Cake Basket; to the ninth, 
one-half dozen Silver- Plated Knives; to the tenth, one-halfdozen 
Silver-Plated Table Spoons; to the eleventh, one-half dozen Sil- 
ver-Plated Teaspoons; to the twelfth, a Solid Gold Ring; to the 
thirteenth, a handsome Neckl@ee; to the fourteenth, a fine Vest 
Chain ; tothe next one hundred, each a handsome Ladies’ Pin; 
to the next one hundred, each a Dictionary; to the next one hun- 
dred, each a handsome Rolled Gold-Plated Ring ; to the next one 
hundred, each a Silver-Pinted Butter Knife, and to all the re- 
mainder, each a good Microscope. All the premiums offered are 
first-class goods of genuine merit, warranted to give satisfaction. 
Every subscriber is guaranteed double the value of money invest- 
ed, while those who send firat will get an unprecedonted bargain. 
As to our reliability we refer to any publisher in N. Y. This is 
no catchpenny affair, but a bona-fide offer by reliable publishers, 
Five subscriptions and five premiums sent for $1.00. Address, 


‘§. I. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


me CERRY'S 
See 


ee ee i 
FOR 


1885 ayy, 


INVALUABLE TO ALL! 


Will be mailed 
PREE-oe 
last year Without 


toall applicants 
and to customers 0 |! 
orderingit. It contains illustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions for gi 


anting all 
DM EERRY &CO.Re 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Lio’ Share aad Seige 


(ae" We have made a material reduction in 
the prices of our Shears and Scissors, to whic. 
we would respectfully call attention. Protected 
as they are, by several patents covering thei}. 
points of excellence, and offered, as will be 
learned on examining the advertisement, at 
figures so low as to defy competition, we feel 
assured that largely increased sales will follow) 
the liberal concessions we have made. 43 


POINTS—2 Sizes. 


fi 


¢ 

NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE! 
35, 6 inches,.......- en ro 
f 

POCKET SCISSORS—2 Sizes. +: 

1 

’ 

NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE | 
10, 4} inches,_......- $0.85,._....--- $0.65. 
11, 4§ inches,........ 1.00._.......- O45. « 


LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUOED PRICE 
3, 5 inches,........$0.85......----- $0.65 
4, 6% inches,.......- 1. 00eee ssece: 0,75. 
5, 6¢ inches,........ 1.25.....--o--- 0.95. 
6, 7 inches,.......- 1.60... a------ 1.13. 


LADIES’ STRAIGHT SHEARS—8 Sizes. 


| 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE 
15, 6% inches,.....-- $1.25.....-.---- $0.95. 
16, % inches,.....-- 1.50........--- 11s 
19, 10 inches,......- 2.25.....  .--. L1 
LADIES’ BENT SHEARS—3 Sizes. 


— 
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wis ney 


PR ES RIA IRR FE 


LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED aalte 


NO. 

25, 84 ins.,....-.-- 3 Uys Fae een $1.39. 

26, 9 ins.,.-.----- 9.00....-.--cee- 1.50. 

27, (0b 108) osekid ons, BBO w eos 1.70. 
gow On receipt of price and order, we will send t0 


any A ong ctocas world either size of Shears or Scieson 
in the above List, charges for carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. e send out no goods C. O. D. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, rses. 


7,0-and 11 Wost Thirteenth Street, Mow Terk. 
——————— 


‘apis Monta REVIEW. | 


| 


‘d A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


Metropolitan Faehionse. 


« SS : 


“Lapres’ MoxTHLY REvirw” is devoted especially to the 
-¥ illustration and description of the newest styles in vogue for 
ladies, Misses and Children, and also contains a variety of articles con- 
eccing Drees Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerie and other 
gobjects connected with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a 
pace size of 11} by 16} inches. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - 50 Cents per Year. 
SINGLE COPIES, 5 Cents. 

(Postage prepaid by us to any Address in the United States or Canada.) 


gr To any one sending us 50 Cents, we will send the 
LADIES? MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, together 
with a CRBTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF 
a5 CENTS. Ifa Subscription is given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must be got from the Agent to whom 
jhe Subscription has been given. Premium Patterns 
are only given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent 
ee te our Principal Office in New York. 


OME, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


eae sorraneted t>- parts Peony Spey Oy th with 
riick hey wlan the Blbecription to ne mre 


THE BUTTERICE PUBLISHING CO. irimitea, 


7, 9 and It West Thirteenth me New York. 


TAPE-MEASURES, 


60 Inches Lone. 


No, 25—Cotton ‘elias - 2 = —" 6S, 
No 125 “AR - $0.06. 
eS a i i a A 
W235 “© “ + {Smanat - $0.10, 
No, Linen “ - - - - - ~~ $0.10, 
wa 2 Fo FP ase ee Sl Ue RAT 
ie Se e & ee “COE 
No, 12—Super Linen Tapes, - - - ~- $0.16, 
OD - | eS 
No, 2—SewedSatteen“ - - - - $0,45. 
”, 3 “ oe 6s & & S BRS; 


These Tape-Measures are made expressly for us, and are of 
tbe very best quality. A Good Sewed Satteen Tape-Measure 
will last years in constant use. Any of the above will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


THS BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, trimitess. 


7, 9 and (1 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


I ea een eae 


SELECTING P! PATTERNS 


See that the measures are taken correctly, and that the size ' 


printed on the label corresponds with the measure. If properly ob- 
served, the following ruJes will insure satisfactory results: | 


To Measure for a Lady’s Waist, or any Garment re- 
quiring a Bust Measure to be taken: — Put the measure around 
the body, over the drees, close under the arms, drawing it closely,—Not Too 
TIGHT. 


To Measure fora eer Skirt or Over-Skirt:—Put the 
tape around the waist, over the dress 


G2 Take the Mxasurss for gic and LitTLEe Giris’ PATTERNS THE 
SAME AS FOR Lapres’. Jn ordering, give the ages also. 


To Measure fora Boy’s Coat or Vest:—Put the measure - 


around the body, uNDER the jacket, cloze under the arms, drawing 
—NOT TOO TIGHT. 


To Measure fora Boy's Overcoat :—Measure over the gar- 
ment the coat is to be worn over. 


it closely, 


To Measure for Trousers :—Put the measure around the body, 


OVER the tronsers at the walst, drawing it closely,—NoT Too TIGHT. 


To Measure for a Shirt :—For the size of the Neck, ensiners the 
exact size where the collar encircles it, allowing one — thus:—If the exact 
~ [sume fr coe use a Pattern marked 15 inches. For the breast, measure the 
game as coat. 


; IN O'TIOCE!.—Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this 
Book, which cannot at once be procured of our Agents, will be sent. 
by us, post-paid, on receipt of price, to any part of the World. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. trimites, - 


7, 9 and {1 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


ROBBER HAND-STAMPS AND D)ATERS 


We are prepared to furnish Rabber Hand-Stampe end Deters, es accom- 
panying illustrations, at the prices indicated. = 


> 


SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 1. Price, $1.50 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads). 


The Butterick Publishing Co. cunts, 


Rubber Dater, No. 2. lube Dater, No. a 


accompany. er, ‘oF no notice will be tak 
iia, Te money most company the or our Agents purchasing these sroods. 
Address all orders to - 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING ih cinieats 


7, 9 and {1 West Thirteenth St.,.New York. 


Ss |TH i—_ t 


NE 


A Monthiy Magazine, 


ILLUSTRATING METROPOLITAN FASHIONS, 


Contains representations of all the Latest Styles and Novelties in 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fas htor 


with full descriptions of New Goods, New Styles, New Trimimings, and Practical Articles 
on subjects connected with dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - - - - $1.00 per ¥é ms 
, SINGLE COPIES,- - - - - = = = = 165«€ 


te + 


iP bho NOTICE Ia 7 


: Commencing with the issue of the DELINEATOR for July, 1882, the Sainte & vas 
| $1.00 a year for the Book alone, no Premium Patterns being given with the Subscription, |B 
any one sending us $1.00 for a Subscription to the DELINEATOR, with 10 cents addition : 
© postage, we will forward, as a premium, a copy of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE of thi 
| edition, until the same shall be exhausted. If the current edition is exhausted at the time we 
the Subscription, we will send a copy of the succeeding ee ee 
} See advertisement of the Metropolitan Catalogue elsewhere in this issue. 
; qe Parties subscribing for the DELINEATOR are requested to particularly 8] 

number with which they wish the subscription to commence, 


‘ ta Publications sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of the Unite is 
} or Canada, are post-paid by us; but charges for postage or carriage on them, be ns 
Express or Foreign-Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 


We have no Club Rates;and no Commissions are allowed to any. one, on eubacsl eee 


| ae 


NOTE THIS.—We will pay $100, -to any. party) seew 
' the arrest and conviction of any unauthorized person u 
| representing himself as our Agent, obtains money fra ain 
by taking subscriptions for our Publications, or by the i 


ye 


; : 
_ fee ee ee ee ee ee 


— ———— ee Ce eS ee 


tious Establishment of Agencies for the sale of our good er 


ADDRESS: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, curany, 


7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, ? 
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VV OTROPOUTAN (ua OP FASHIONS, 


This Magnificent ian is 15x19 inches in size, and con- 
tains over 60 pages of splendidly finished engravings; a full ex- 
hibit of costumes—standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed 
on its pages. It is issued in March and September of each year; 
and every subscriber receives a SUPPLEMENT, monthly, until the 
issue of the succeeding SEMI-ANNUAL. 

The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth 
any New Styles which may become fashionable between the times 
of the publication of each Volume and its Successor. 

The STANDARD EDITION of this Work, in Pamphlet Bind- 
ing, 18 furnished to yearly Subscribers as follows: FOR TWO 
BOOKS, (issued respectively in March and September), with Ten 
Supp.ementary Sheeta, (issued monthly), $7.00. 

These Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to Yearly 
Subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, post-puid 
by us. Charges for Carriage or Postage, by Express or Foreign- 
Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 

The STANDARD EDITION is printed on a superior quality of 
paper, and is specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though 
Dresemakers will find it of the greatest assistance to them in inter- 
changing ideas with their customers. 

Ga There is also a POPULAR EDITION, printed upon paper 
lighter in weight. On receipt of 25 CENTS, a Copy of this Edition 
will be sent, post-paid, to any Address in the United States or Canada. 

_ We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to 
any one, on Subscriptions sent us. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Utmited), 


7, 9 and ff West Thirteenth St, New York. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


To any retail customer purchasing Patterns at our 
Office to the value of 50 Cents or more, at one time, we 
will present a Copy of the 


Welvanalitan Catalogues 
Or, to any retail customer sending us by Mail $1.00 


or more for PATTERNS, we wiil, on receipt thereof, send 
st-paid, free of char | | 


a Copy, 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by maii 50 Cents 
for Patterns, with 10 Gents additional to prepay postage 
on the Book, we will forward, on receipt thereof, a Copy 
of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE. 

A description of this Work will be found elsewhere on 
this page. 

WOTICSE :—!n making Remittances, if possible 
send by Draft or Post-Office Money-Order. Do not risk 
money in the Mail without Registering. Postage-Stamps 
cf One or Two Cent Denomination, sent us by mail, will 


Le accepted as Cash.. 
Adadrens: 


THE BUTPERICK PUBLISHING CO. tutmttest, 


7, 9 and Il West Thirteenth St., New York. 


| Fates, & of Jduersing listing, 
THE DELINEATOR 


All Contracts based on Actual Circulation. 
The First Edition of this number of THE DELINEATOR was 


One Hundred and Fifty-Five Thousand Copies. 


TERMS : | | 


I 

Whole Page, - - - $2.00 per Thonsand Copies. 
Upper Half Page, - - tag “ * 
Lower Half Page, - - 1.00 ‘ _ “ 
Upper Quarter Page, - - 75c. “ " bal 
Lower Quarter Page, - Gate, “ 7 . 
Upper Eighth Page, -— - Soc. “ - - 
Lower Eighth Page, - 35c. “ a ee 
Line Rate, (Agate, - - $z.00 “ month 


The only ‘discount we allow is Ten per Cont. on Yearly Contracts. 


G7" Notice is hereby given that no one, except Ma H. T. 
MonrTeomeny, of this offiee, is authorized to accept advertisements 
for any of our Publications. No deviation will be made from the 
regular rates, a8 above given. We pay no commissions, but deal di. 
rectly with the advertiser. . | 
Address: | 


THE BUTTERICE PUBLISHING CO. imtten, 


7, 9 and if West Thirteenth St., New York. 


THE QUARTERLY 
Chromo- Lithographic 


FASHION PLATE, 


REPRESENTING THE 
‘Gatest Movelties in Eadies’ Dress, 


8 PUBLISHED Df THE MONTHS OF 


March, week September and November. 
This Playas 24 b nehes in size, ar vine, and fe of exceptional valne to Mannfacts- 


iiluntrated at, Clothing, ne ethos of caer of “Tas 
bearing the same date. 


The Subscri 


fon Priee of 3) FASHION PLATE and 
DELINEATOR ; 


MONTHL oe . 2.00 a Year. 
Single Copies of tho PLATE pory DELINEATOR,...... 50 Cents. 
Single Copies ef the PLATE only,.................... 40 Cents. 


|r SPECIAL NOTICE._#1 


Commencing with the issue of the DELINEATOR for July, 1882. 
the Subacription Price was made TWO DOLLARS a year for cha 
BOOK and PLATE alone, no Premium Patterns being 


ven with the 
Subecription. But to any one sending us $2.00 fora Subscription 
ca Stieber and LADIES’ PLATE, with 10 cents additions! 


ropay we will forward, as a premium, a copy of the MET: 

ROPOLITAN CATALOGUE of the current edition, until the sar, 
shall be exhausted. If the current edition {s exhausted at the tien 
we receive the Subscription, we will send a copy of the 
number immediately upon fts publication. See advertizement of ci; 
Metropolitan Catalogue elsewhere on this page. 

Sy Pilates, eye stl Mew itcrylir genta elit Anh Bags BBL 
United States or Canada, 


; but charges for carriage 
on them, when set By Eprom rl Serv a past; 


We have no Chub Hates, and no Comumiaions are allowed to any ome 
sabecriptions soa t aA. 
Address: 


SHE BUPTERICE PUBLISHING CO. irrmssest . 
7,9 and {1 West Thirteenth St., New Yoru 


ILLUSTRATING 
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HE DELINEATOR: 


A MownraLty MaGAZINE, 


METROPOLITAN .F ASHIONS. 


VoL. XXV. No. 5.] 


. 


MAY, 1885. 


oor 15 CENTS, OR PENCE. 
YEARLY, $1 OR Se. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS. 


' With the dawn of May the desire for a change of raiment is 
strengthened by the changes going on about usin nature. If we 
were able to foresee just what the autocrats of our garments were to 
provide for us, possibly some of the pleasure which their appearance 
furnishes might be.lost. This season is particularly fortunate in the 
int earance of modes and materials, the thin goods which will 
prevail during the entire Summer being offered at the same time as 
the fabrics that are in immediate demand, while a large number of 
yatterns adapted to both classes are included in the May issue. 
Those to whom the effect of depressed industries are apparent, will 
sppreciate the provision of modes which do not require the addition 
£ extraneous garnitures nor the use of expensive fabrics to develop 
heir beauty; and in this respect Fashion is especially thoughtful 
ust at this time. It isnot meant, however, that it is only to simpler 
naterials and trimmings that these modes are adapted. On the con- 
rary, the richest, as well as the simplest fabrics, conform to them 
*it4 most charming results. 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


‘In fitness there is beauty,” said an elder philosopher. While 
xoking over the delightful Summer devices for the shaping of 
‘oman’s raiment, one can but exclaim, “ Very true, oh, most wise 
aan {" All the new styles invite the uses of inexpensive fabrics 
1d trimmings, but no diminution of regard is expressed for perfec- 
<n of fit and general becomingness. As dainty tints and as artistic 
wets characterize the cotton goods as can be found in the silken 
*xtures; and, indeed, at avery slight distance the former might 
a:ily be mistaken for the latter. Woolens were never as charming 
| appearance nor as practical in value as now. All excesses of 
<penditure are voted vulgar and not at all worthy of imitation. 
od besides—and this fact is vastly important—rich goods are unbe- 
“ming m warm weathei. 
ade up in the domestic circle according to carefully chosen patterns, 

il prevail this year even among the richest of social leaders. 
apres’ Costumes.—There is an unusual liberality apparent on the 
:rt of Fashion in the provision of nice new patterns for walking 
stumes, and this diversity permits the exercise of economy with- 
.t the possibility of disclosing the fact. Disinclination to labor is 
zost the only thing that stands in the way of pretty raiment for 
ry lady. All but one of these costumes have their skirt founda- 
‘ composed of the customary three gores and a full back-breadth, 
> gores being fitted by darts and the breadth gathered to the pro- 
r size. This style of skirt is very satisfactory, as it deserves to be; 
- it bears prs arrangement or quantity of trimmings without losing 
--legance of shape, and it is handsome even when plainly com- 
ed, One of the new costumes may have its skirt deeply 
zmeced with lace or embroidery, the latter often being chosen to 
oh the fabric. Upon the gores is a short drapery, which is given 
‘rbeven, panier-like effect by upturning plaits in the sides and a 
+vendicular ghirring at the right of:the center; a long-looped bow, 


wed according to Act of Congress, in theyear 1885, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING OO. [Limited], in-the' Office of the Librarian of 
1 | oe 


Simple and dainty materials that are 


a flot of ribbon, or perhaps a cascade of lace or embroidery being 
arranged over the shirring. The full, oval back-drapery is stylishly 
draped by plaits at its sides and loopings at its center, and the final 
adjustment of the skirt to the figure is regulated by tapes sewed 
beneath the side-back seams and tied together. This costume has 
two waists, one of which is worn under the other. Both close at 
the back, the under one being cut high in the neck and having coat 
sleeves. Its adjustment is performed by single bust darts, aided oy 
the seams at the sides and upon the shoulders. Its sleeves, whic 
extend only to the elbows, are gathered .to stand eee high 
at the shoulders, and will usually be of lace or embroidered net or 
contrasting suit goods, the upper portion of the waist being of the 
same. The sleeves and the collar about the neck will be finished 
with lace or embroidered edging. The outer waist is a abteed mod- 
ification of the peasant style. It is pointed at both back and front, 
and the closing is made with asilk cord laced through eyelets. There 
is a seam at the center of the front, and at each side of it are eyelets, 
through which cord is also laced. This seam, single bust darts, 
under-arm gores and side-back seams are utilized in the adjustment, 
which is perfect in effect. Its top is cut in double eurves at the 
front and back between narrow, strap-like extensions which pass 
over the shoulders. Such waists are always simply finished, and 
are often of velvet when the skirt is of Surah and the under-waist 
of lace or embroidery. Plain and all-over embroidered chambrays, 
nun’s-vailings, pongees, etc., will often be made up in this way. 
Another costume design, which is adapted to an equally wide 
range of fabrics, has a short, panier-like hip-drapery upen the right 
side that is wrinkled by shirrings in its front and baek edges; and 
overlapping the front edge of this drapery is a deep ie see which 
extends to the left side-back seam, where it is stylishly draped by a 
couple of plaits folded just below the hip. The front edge of this 
drapery slants off backward, and its lower edge falls well over the 
foot trimming. The exposed portion of the gores will often be 
trimmed with flounces of lace or embroidery when light fabrics are 
made up, but rich goods will be simply trimmed. Both the short 
and the long drapery are fitted by darts about the hips, and the back- 
drapery, which is deep and square, is cut in polonaise fashion upon 
the back of the body, considerable extra width allowed below 
the center seam being drawn up in a bouffant manner by means of 
a tape run through a perpendicular casing at the center and 
tied to a shorter tape that is sewed at the top of the casing. The 
extra width at each side-back seam is underfolded to form a shallow 
plait turning backward underneath. A deep loop folded in each side 
perfects the bougfant appearance. The front of the body portion is 
in basque shape, and is adjusted by under-arm gores and double 
bust darts, the closing being made with button-holes and buttons. 
The sleeves are in coat style, and the neck has a high standing collar. 
The slanting edge of the deep front-drapery, the bottom of the 
basque and the sleeves and collar invite the application of any garni- 
ture in keeping with the texture of the goods made up, although 
they are just as effective when untrimmed. If trimming be added, 
it will usually be applied in vest ~outline back ef the closing. 


Congress, at Washington. 
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Another costume has two panels applied upon each side of the 
skirt, one of them being sewed into the side-back skirt seam and 
overlapping the other, which is sewed flatly upon the side-gore and 
overlaps the front-gore quite broadly. 


inner panels the front- 
gore may be cross- 
trimmed or it may be 
overfaced with con- 
trasting goods. The 
panels may be deco- 
rated with braid or 
jet passementerie-or- 
naments, or with 
rows of braid, etc. ; or 
they may be left plain. 
Overhanging the tops 
of the panels is a 
tablier-drapery, which 
has plaits turning 
toward the center 
folded in its top and 
others turning up- 
ward in each side 
edge. This arrange- 
ment gives a particu- 
larly graceful droop- 
ing effect. The back- 
drapery is deep and 
square, its top being 
gathered and its sides 
lifted by downward- 
turning, plaits, while 
underloopings at the 
center perfect the 
bouffant arrangement. 
The body of the cos- 
tume is a basque that 
has a postilion back, 
the center and side- 
back seams being ter- 
minated at the tops 
of extra widths ar- 
ranged in double box- 
plaits underneath. 
Under-arm gores and 
double bust darts are 
introduced in the ad- 
justment of the fronts 
proper, and over the 
latter fall jacket fronts 
that are fitted by sin- 
gle bust darts and 
under-arm gores, The 
under fronts are 
closed with button- 
holes and buttons and 
are pointed below the 
closing, and the out- 
side portions are 
turned back in trian- 
lar revers in jacket 
pe and curved 
very short over the 
hips. A frog orna- 
ment below the revers 
a egg holds the 
jacket edges in posi- 
tion. The wrists of 
the sleeves and the 
revers will be faced 
with whatever con- 
trasting goods is in- 
troduced in the con- 
struction, and the 
two collars, which 
¥ * se 4 
are such distingué 
features of the mode, 
will be of the same. 
One of these collars 
is in the high stand- 
‘ing shape and passes 


entirely about the neck, while the other rolls to an even depth with 
its top and extends only to thé tops of the revers. 
ey to face the back-breadth below the drapery with the 
ing goods and -omit a foot trimming altogether. 
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Figure No. 1.—Lapres’ Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9797, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, 
(For Description see Page 342.) 


Another new fashion basis skirt 


plaiting, and ponz then gdres' Gs) 
the larger of which has plaits folde 


It is a fashion- 
Plain and 


figured sateens, cottons, crépes, ginghams, etc., will be developed 
according to the fashion, and with every one of these textures rel- 
vet may be fashionably used. The mode will be popular also for 
inexpensive woolens of plain weave in combination with printed 


nin 
da drapery in two sec! 
its side edges below thé 


o_o 


foulard silk or wool- 
en damassé, 

A decided novelty 
in costumes has its 
skirt composed of 1 
front-gore, two gore 
for each side and 
a full back-breadth. 
Three broad plaits 
turning from the 
front are folded in 
each side, and thes 
plaits take in a litt 
of the back-breadth 
the remainder of it 
fulness being reduce 
to the proper widt 
by gathers. <A bros 
facing of contrastin; 
goods or several row 
of wide braid ar 
ranged in simulatio 
of tucks are the pre 
ferred trimming {0 
this style of skir 
A short hip-draper; 
which is shirred pe: 
manently at the lef 
of the center and the 
reversed so as to col 
ceal the shirring, | 
adjusted about th 
tops of the gores a 
draped by plaits | 
the side edges. Tt 
back-drapery is | 


.polonaise fashio 


and the fulness 3 
lowed below the ce 
ter seam is unde 
folded in a_ dout 
box-plait. Ext 
width is also an 
plaited below 
side-back seam, m™ 
the drapery, which 
really square, is ma 
changed in effect | 
oerne ee entire | 
side ped up ? 
in deep loops and 
right side only sligl 
ly draped. The fr 
of the body portiot 
fitted by under-a 
ores and double b 
arts, and is in | 
style of a pom 
basque, its closin 
ingaccom plished 
button-holes and 
tons. There iss 
standing collar 
the neck, and 
sleeves are in 
shape. Frequen 
over-dress and 
ery will be of’ 
trasting goods. 
mode, is, how# 
well adapted to: 
use of brocad 


with a narrow 


— 


and extends nearly to the bottom of the skirt at the left side. 
smaller portion joins the corresponding edge of this drapery in front 
of its deepest portion, and, turning backward over its own seam, is 
gathered at its back edge and inserted in the left side-back seam 


below the hip. This 
arrangement is al- 
ways effective, and 
especially so when 
figured or striped 
gouds are made up. 
The back-drapery 
falls straight and plain 
at its left side edge 
and is lifted stylishly 
st the right side by 
wo loose loeps. The 


-- 


top is gathered, and. 


tackings are made 
here and there to 
render the effect per- 
manent, The basque 
has a postilion back 
with plaits underfold- 
ed below its center 
and side-back seams, 
and its adjustment is 
completed with un- 
der-arm gores and 
double bust darts. It 
s pointed at the end 
of the closing and 
carved high over the 
hips, and upon the 
front is arranged a 
vest-like ornament 
that is curved at its 
top, pointed at its 
lower edge and sewed 
to the left side of the 
basque, while at the 
right it is buttoned ; 
buttons and button- 
holes being added to 
the attached side to 
counterfeit the effect 
of the closing. Pretty 
lsp-ornaments are ar- 
fanged to overlap the 
postilion under but- 
fons, and these orna- 
ments, as well as the 
fest Ornament, the 
uf facings and the 
tigh standing collar, 

be of contrasting 
woods when the skirt 
8 different from the 
wdy and drapery, 
ind frequently when 
' is not. Striped 
necked, embroidered 
* figured cambrics 
t chambrays may be 
ery stylishly united 
mth plain goods by 
4s pattern, 

Another new cos- 
ume pattern has a 
lay plaiting for its 
sot trimming. On its 
eit side is a plaited 
woel-drapery, which 
‘tends nearly to the 
ower edge and has a 
luster of tucks above 
%hem, Flaring from 
4s panel is a wide 
irapery that has up- 
uwning plaits  ar- 
‘ged in clusters far 
‘ough from its front 


“ge to suggest a jabot effect, and these plaits and a gathering in the 
tuck edge cross-wrinkle it handsomely. The back-drapery is un- 
raped at its right side, which is drawn in a 
tit side by a cluster of plaits laid in the left edge at the ‘ottom and 
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tacked under a deep, overhanging loop folded below the hip. The 
basque is especially novel and pleasing in its construction. It closes 
in a curve from the throat to the left hip, and its superb fit is accom- 
plished by the introduction of bust darts, under-arm gores, side-back 


seams and a center 
seam. The back is 
suggestive of the hab- 
it shape, and each of 
its side-back seams 
disappears at the top 
of extra width ar- 
ranged in three plaits 
turning forward un- 
derneath. The over- 
lapping side of the 
front is pointed at the 
center, and a knot of 
ribbon fastened at 
the end of the closing 
accords with the ar- 
rangement of ribbons, 
which are fastened 
beneath the first and 
third clusters of plaits 
in the wide front- 
drapery, carried diag- 
analy downward to 
the hem of the plaited_ 
panel and fastened 
there in pretty bows 
with short ends. The 
sleeves are gathered 
to stand slightly high 
upon the shoulders, * 
and the neek has a 
standing collar. This 
costume will be se- 
lected for light-tex- 
tured woolens of the 
delaine and flannel 
order, andalso forlight 
cloths, etc.; and very 
often two fabrics dif- 
ering in color and tex- 
ture will be united. 
A beautiful pattern 
for a costume of 
printed cotton, silk 
or woolen, with lace 
or embroidery for 
trimming, is just is- 
sued. Its foot trim- 
ming may be anarrow 
plaiting, a cluster of 
ruffles or any prefer- 
red garniture. Upon 
its gores are arranged 
three scarf-like drap- 
eries, which are gath- 
ered at their left ends 
and inserted in the 
left side-back seam, 
while their right ends 
have plaits laid in 
them and extend to 
the top of the skirt, 
the lowest one also 
sewing in for a short 
distance into the 
right side-back seam 
of the skirt. Darts 
conform the upper 
section of drapery 
about the hips, and 
each drapery over- 
laps the one below 
it. The graceful curves 
produced by the ar- 
rangement are very 
effective and show 
off to good advantage 


the beauty of any decorations that may be added to them. The 
is looped at the left side, and at the right it is 
that,its. lower, edge (appears as>if it were very 
deeply curved. Tackings are made fo the breadth to complete the 
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bouffant effect, and the lower edge is trimmed or left plain, as de- 
sired. The body of the costume is a very stylish basque, with 
enough fulness below its center and side-back seams to form two 
double box-plaits. Its side-backs, under-arm gores and its dart- 
fitted fronts are shorter than the center-backs, though the effect is 
made uniform by the addition of a row of lace or embroidery. The 


sleeves and the stand- 
ing collar will be or- 
namented to accord 
with the remainder 
of the costume. But- 
tons and button-holes 
perform the closing. 
The draperies may be 
unlike the remainder 
of the costume, and 
when Surah is used 
they will often be of 


lace net. Plain and 
figured foulards or 
sateens combine 


handsomely in this 
fashion. 

A most attractive 
new costume for 
woolens and _ silks 
has overlapping flat 
draperies with curved 
edges arranged upon 
its gores. These dra 
eries will be trimmed 
with braids, passe- 
menteries, laces, em- 
broideries, etc. The 
back-drapery is in 
polonaise fashion and 
is veut upon the body 
portion, an- under 
box-plait being fold- 
ed below the center 
seam, and a loose loo 
below each side-bac 
seam. Two down- 
ward-turning  plaits 
in each side edge and 
tackings made here 
and there to the skirt 
perform the process 
of draping. The front 
of the body is like a 
round basque, with 
bust darts and under- 
arm darts to fit it 
stylishly; and _ its 
lower edge will usu- 
ally be trimmed to 
accord with the front- 
draperies, the decora- 
tion being carried up 
each side of the clos- 
ing and about the 
high collar, The 
wrists of the sleeves 
will be correspond- 
ingly decorated, and 
the bottom of the 
skirt will be trimmed 
as high as the drapery 
with ruffles, narrow 
plaitings or a single 
deep plaiting. Vel- 
vet and woolens as- 
sociate very fashion- 
ably in this way. 
Braids, with or with- 
out tinsel in them, are 
much liked upon all 
kinds of dress goods, 


and very often differ in color from the fabric. 
blues, and dull gold upon black and dark greens, are much admired 
by dressy young ladies; and justly so. 

The ninth novelty in costumes is by no means the least attractive. 
Its skirt is of the usual shape, which, of course, is assurance that it 
Its drapery is a full, round over-skirt, that is 
gathered at its top, hemmed at its lower edge and lifted by two 


hangs handsomely, 
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Figure No. 3.—Lanres’ Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9808, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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(For Description see Page 343.) . 


Dull reds upon dark 


on at its left side near the side-front seam and two a little further 
ack. Below these plaits tackings are made which confine the ful- 
The effect is artistic and easily attained 
in any fabric, and decoration will rarely be added, except as a narrow 
foot-plaiting about the lower edge. 
foundation, with a center seam, side-back seams, under-arm gores 


The body has a basque-like 


and double bust darts — 
to gare its fitting; | 
and all of this foun-— 
dation, except the 
under-arm ores, is 
overlaid by an outer 
blouse portion, which 
is shirred at the neck 
and waist-line both 
back and front and 
has extensions allow- 
ed upon its hips, these 
extensions being 
joined at their corre- 
sponding edges and | 
pathered sone their 
tops. The tops of 
the extensions ar 
sewed flatly upon the 
foundation, and the 
lower edge of the 
blouse, which is con- 
siderably deeper than 
the foundation, 
gathered, turned up 
underneath and sew- 
ed to the foundation 
and the under-arm 
gores. The sleeve 
are in coat style, and 
the collar is in the 
standing shape. 4 
belt of webbing, 
leather or ribbon i 
worn about the waist, 
and a  long-looped 
bow is added ovet 
the ends. The con 
struction provides § 
puffed effect all abou! 
the figure, and is 
itself very unique ant 
attractive. This pat 
tern will be chose 
for thin woolens an 
soft cottons and silks 
with elegant effect. 
Lapres’ Wraprert 
—Tvwo new and st 
lish designs for gat 
ments that are know 
as “matinées,” “te 
gowns’ and “wrap 
pers,” have just beei 
issued. One of thet 
has a Princess baci 
with a demi-tratl 
It hangs with unusui 
elegance, and_ |! 
shape is adapted bot 
to the lightest m 
the heaviest of hou 
fabrics, and it 1s § 
graceful that all m 
terials, though simp 
and inexpensive, W! 
look very handsow: 
when shaped by ' 
It has side-back sean 
and a center sea! 
and the latter term! 
ates a little below |! 


waist-line at the top of an underfolded double box-plait, whic 
gives all the fulness necessary to the train, The fronts are loose, # 
close their depth with button-holes and buttons. 
sewed over the side seams and knotted at the center, and the clo 
ing is often concealed by a jabot of lace, which is carried about u 
neck in a full ruffle. outside the high collar, “The wrists of the ae 
and the curved pocket-openings will be)ornamented with whatet 


Ribbons a 


decoration is chosen, and the bottom of the wrapper will be trimmed 

with one deep plaiting or ruffle or several narrow ones, 
The other wrapper pattern is of walking depth, and its fronts are 
scantily ate to yoke portions, the closing being made with buttor- 
here is an under-arm dart in each side, and at 


‘ holes and buttons. 
the back are side-b 
ter-backs are cut off 
a little below the 
waist-line, and to 
their lower edges is 
joined a full skirt- 
portion which hangs 
with elegance. <A 
pocket is applied a 
on each side of the 
froat, and the neck 
is completed with a 
sanding collar. But- 
tons and button-holes 
Ns the front, and 
belt-straps, sewed in- 
to the side seams at 
the waist-line and 
fastened over the 
closing, draw the ful- 
ness in to the figure. 
The sleeves are in 
coat shape. Ging- 
hams, cambriecs, flan- 
nels, cashmeres, etc., 
wil be chosen for 
mach garments, and 
the trimming will be 
ample or elaborate, as 
age The pat- 
m ig easy to use 
and altogether satis- 


factory. 


Lapies’ Coats.— 


Long coats and:short 
wats are equally 
fashionable, the occa- 
fons for their uses 
letermining the suit- 
ibility of one or the 
ther. One of the 
Sree new coat pat- 
eros has a_ short 
ind somewhat point- 
d basque-like body, 
thich is shaped hy 
urved closing edges, 
ingle bust darts, un- 
er-arm gores, side- 
orm seams and a cen- 
& seam. This por- 
ion buttons its depth, 
nd to its lower edge 
; gathered the full 


kirt which is a dis- . 


inctive feature of the 
inde. The top of 
ve skirt is curved in 
teordance with the 
tape of the body 
ortion, and its front 
iges flare slightly 
ward the bottom. 
he high rolling col- 
r may be of con- 
asting goods, and 
ve sleeves may have 
if facings to match, 
bn opening for a 
feast et is made 
| the left side, and 
us provision is quite 
convenience. Coats 


{ this style will be made of all kinds of seasonable coatings, and 
ter on they will be developed in pongees, Surahs and mohairs for 


evelling. 


Of the two shorter coats, both of which are of medium depth, one 
inserted front-pockets, a standing collar and handsomely shaped 
eeves. Its back receives a becoming spring from the arrangement 
‘a double box-plait formed of extra width allowed below the cen- 


are introduce 


seams and a curving center seam. The cen- 
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Figure No. 4.—Lapiges’ CostuME.—This illustrates Pattern No 
(For Description see Page 348.) 
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ter seam. Side-back seams, under-arm darts and single bust darts 
The front may be effectively 
trimmed in hussar fashion with braid in two widths, and the wrists 
of the sleeves, and also the back at each side of the box-plait, may 
be barmoniously decorated. A passementerie or braid ornament in 
trefoil or medallion shape is usually placed over the top of the box- 


plait. All sorts of 
seasonable coatings 
and suit goods are 
adapted to this mode, 
and the finish may . 
be as fanciful or as 
plain as desired. 

The same as to fab- 
rics, trimmings and 
uses is true of the 
other new coat pat- 
tern, which has 
curved closing edges 
and buttons to a lit- 
tle below the waist- 
line, the edges below 
the closing being 
curved with a styl- 
ish flare. It has a 
bust and an under- 
arm dart in each side, 
and the back has side- 
back seams and a 
center seam, the lat- 
ter terminating at the 
top of an underfold- 
ed box-plait; while 
the side-back seams 
are discontinued at 
the top of narrow, or- 
namental laps which 
extend over the side- 
backs and are appar- 
ently fastened to posi- 
tion under buttons. 
Pocket-laps with 
slanting ends turn 
down over their own 
seams upon the 
front. The sleeves 
have buttons upon 
their wrists, and the 
high standing collar, 
like the rest of the 
garment, is plainly 
finished. All the edges 
are underfaced and 
pee They may 


be neatly bound when 


woolens of any vari- 
ety are selected for 
the mode. 

Lavirs’ Wraps.— 
Wraps of the dolman 
order are even more 
fashionable than ever, 
and there are four 
new designs by which 
to make them. One 
is moderately long 
and altogether novel. 
Its fronts fall slightly 
apart below the throat 
and are widened be- 
low the large arms’- 
eyes to meet the ex- 
tended edges of the 
back. The latter por- 
tion has a curving 
center seam that ter- 
minates at the top 
of an_ underfolded 


All the upper portion of the back is concealed 
by the arrangement of the sleeves, which are formed of two 


sections that are bias at their back edges and are inserted in the 


center seam as far as the top of the plait, the edges below being 
seamed together, the sleeves folded up -undernea 
sewed flatly upon the back! until°the-arm’s-eyeuds reached, the edge 
being then joined to the arm’s-eye. 


and the edge 


The sleeves overlap the fronts 
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proper almost to the front edges, and the adjustment over the tops 
of the arms is accomplished by means of a dart seam that extends 
a little to the back and considerably to the front of the shoulder 
seam, the latter corresponding in position with the shoulder seam of 
the wrap proper. Laces, chenilles, etc., may trim a wrap of this 
description, but the mode will be most valued for brocades and 
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widened and shaped to form the sleeves, which fall with a square 
effect from the hands and are curved high over the shoulders, the 
seams joining them to the fronts being continued in dart fashion 
for a short distance back of the shoulder seams. Lace may conceal 
the collar and border all the edges of a wrap of this style, and 


passementerie may overlie the center seam. 


figured goods, with 
only a ruche of lace 
outside its neck-band. 
Another wrap, that 
will be especially ad- 
mired in India bro- 
cades and other fab- 
rics showing oriental 
coloring, hasmandarin 
sleeves that are of 
graceful width about 
the hands and are 
curved gracefully 
over the tops of the 
arms. The depth of 
the garment decreases 
toward the back with 
fashionable effect, and 
enough spring to in- 
sure a becoming effect 
over any style of 
drapery is given the 
center seam. below 
the waist-line. The 
closing of the front 
is invisibly accom- 
plished with hooks 
and eyes, and a bor- 
der of fringe match- 
ing the material in 
color is considered a 
very elegant decora- 
tion, such a garniture 
being applied outside 
the collar, down each 
side of the closing and 
about the sleeves and 
lower edges. Feath- 
ers, chenilles, mara- 
bous, laces, etc., may 
be added when the 
material is of such a 
texture as to invite 
their application. 
Mourning wraps will 
be trimmed with tape 
fringes or bands of 
crape. Sometimes 
the sleeves will differ. 
from the remainder 
of the garment, with 
handsome effect. 
Another new style 
of wrap is simpler in 
shape, but will be 
chosen for the rich- 
est materials, as well 
as for the simplest. 
Its tab fronts are of 
medium depth, and 
its back, which is its 
deepest portion, is 
plaited to form two 
ouffant points below 
its curving center 
seam. The sleeves 
arch high over the 
shoulder and - fall 
eager 4 about the 
arms, ach has a 
piece added to it 
which perfects the 
mandarin shape about 
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Figure No. 6,—Laptes’ ToILetrE.—This consists of Ladies’ Basque No. 9781, price 1s. o 
25 cents; and Skirt No. 9782, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 344.) 
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Of course, the decors- 
tions will be modified 
to suit the character 
of the goods made up. 

Lapvres’ JAcket.— 
This pattern is adapt- 
ed to all kinds of 
dress goods and is 
especially liked for 
fancy coatings and 
cloths. It has loose 
fronts which close 
their depth with 
button-holes and but- 
tons, and its back has 
a center seam and 
side-back seams, the 
center seam terminat- 
ing at the top of nar- 
row laps that are ar- 
ranged in coat fasb- 
ion. A button is usv- 
ally placed upon each 
side-back seam in ¢ 
line with the top o! 
these laps. The low- 
er outline decrease: 
gradually in visit 
fashion from the en 
of the closing to thi 
center of the back 
and is outlined wit! 
arow of gilt or wooler 
braid,’a finish of ma 
chine-stitching, et 
Cuff facings, similar 
ly completed and hat 
ing a pair of button 
upon their uppe 
sides, are about th 
wrists of sleeve: 
The collar is in tb 
high rolling shap 
and, of course, is li! 
the remainder of t! 
garment in its co 
pletion. 

Lapres’ Powonals 
—A very picturesq! 
and stylish new pa 
tern for a_polonai: 

of print, cambric, ; 


lard, light-texture 
woolen goods, 1a 
net, etc., is just issue 
Its front is fitted 

single bust and unde 
arm darts, and > 
tween the former > 
low the waist-line 
is cut square acro: 
and if desired, a fa 
ing is applied to e 
hance the vest eile 
thus obtained. Sid 
back seams and 
curving center sea 
fit the back, and }b 
low the center sea 
is allowed vm 
width, which is dra‘ 
up with a bow effé 
by means of a ys 
run through a © 


) 


the hand. The fronts, the lower edges of the sleeves and the center 
of the back will often be trimmed with passementerie when the col- 
lar, the mandarin portions and the draped portion of the back are 
decorated with fringe or lace. 


ka bi rsd of the group of wraps has square tab fronts, and its 
ack, 


which is adjusted by means of a curving center seam, is 


ing and tied to another tape that is sewed to the top of the cs 
ing. Tapes similarly arranged lift the sides in the graceful ms 
ner illustrated, and other tapes regulate the closeness of the adju' 
ment to the figure. The ba¢k is cut-in double points, and each fro 
falls in a single! poi 0 There \is ‘a high‘standing collar about | 
neck, and inside it is | ved a high frillof lace; while below it at t 
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| EEE 
back is a falling frill, which is carried in a full jabot down each side 
of the vest facing and continued as a ruffle about all the drapery 
edges. The sleeves are shortened by being turned back in cuff 
fashion at the wrists, and have frills of lace sewed inside. Of course, 
_ both the selection and arrangement of the trimming are matters of 
~ personal taste. All kinds of Summer dress goods conform gracefully 
to this mode. Such an ; 
over-dress may be easily 
laundered because of its 
tape-drawn drapings, and 
the simpler its materials 
the more attractive and 
comfortable will it be con- 
sidered. 
Lants BasQues.— 
There are six new styles 
of basques. One of them 
has a round front with 
deeply curved closing 
, edgesand single bust darts 
| to fit it, and the remainder — 
of the adjustment is per- 
formed by under-arm 
gores and side-backs, the 
latter extending to the 
shoulders and broadening 
toward their lower edges 
30 that the center-back, 
which has no center seam, 
tapers off to a point at its 
lower extremity. This 
process of fitting is much 
admired at present and 
provides for the stylish 
combination of two kinds 
of goods. When the cen- 
ter-back is of contrasting 
fabric, the front will have 
a vest facing correspond- 
ing in outline with it. 
Long loops and ends of 
ribbon fastened beneath 
the point of the back are 
‘stylish accessories. Fhe 
sleeves are cut in full 
length, but will usually 
be shortened a little or 
turned back in cuff fash- = 
ion at the wrists and faced 
with contrasting goods. A 
frill of lace inside the 
high standing collar and 
similar frills at the wrists 
constitute becoming lin- 
gere, Rich materials are 
not essential to the ele- 
gance of this mode. 
Another style of basque, 
that will be very hand- 
some in any dress goods, 
saround front which is 
slightly curved below the 
‘losing and is fitted by 
double bust darts, single 
tnder-arm darts, side-back 
ams and a center seam. 
The three back seams ter- 
minate a little below the 
Waist-line, and at their 
ferminations are allowed 
éxtra widths that are un- , 
derfolded to form two Ki 
‘ox-plaits, an inward-fall- } 
ng loop tacked at the ony. 
‘enter over the end of 
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One basque, which is as well adapted to street as to house wear, 
has a graceful fulness introduced by means of extra width allowed 
below the center and side-back seams and underfolded in two double 
box-plaits. Under-arm darts and single bust darts complete the 
means of fitting, and button-holes and buttons close the front for its 
entire depth. The high collar will often be overlaid with braid, and 

the wrists and lower edge 
will be outlined with braid 
or finished with a binding 
when woolen goods are 
made up by the pattern. 
Silk basques will often be 
plainly finished or be trim- 
med only about the wrists 
and upon the bust. 
Another new basque 
has a short postilion back 
* with plaits underfolded 
below its center and side- 
back seams, and beneath 
it is arranged a short, or- 
namental postilion, which 
is double box-plaited and 
may be of contrasting 
goods, if desired. The 
sides curve high over the 
hips, and the process of 
fitting is completed by un- 
der-arm gores and double 
bust darts. Between the 
bust darts nearest the 
closing the front is cut 
away in ashort point. A 
narrow, tapering vest-fac- 
ing is quite in accordance 
with the style of the gar- 
ment, and, when applied, 
the collar will usually 
match it and the sleeves 
will have bands of the 
‘ contrasting goods at the 
wrists. 

There are two short 
round basques that are 
very fashionable. One of 
them has a little fan-plait- 
ing set into its center, and 
also into each side-back 
seam below the waist-line, 
Under-arm gores and 
double bust darts are in- 
troduced in the process of 
fitting, and the sleeves 
are long enough to per- 
mit of turning them back 
in cuff fashion—the out- 
side seam being discon- 
tinued far enough from 
the lower edge to permit 
of so doing—the turned- 
back portion being faced 
with contrasting goods. 
The high collar will some- 
times match the cuff fac- 
ings and the fans, or be 
like the body of the gar- 
ment, as preferred. 

The other basque has all 
the darts and seams intro- 
duced in its adjustment 
carried to its lower edge, 
and all the spring neces- | 

Tere sary to a graceful adjust- 
92> aan Ol INURE oN ment over the tournure is 
accomplished without the 
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the « zat Figure No. 6.—Lapres’ TorLetTe.—This consists of Ladies’ Basque No. 9806, price . : ” 
® seam giving 8 boufant 1s. or 25 cents; and Skirt No. 9805, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. aid of extra width or fal 


ness in any shape. The 


tection with the hand- (For Description see Page 344.) basque has a high collar, 


“me curves of the lower 

‘dge, is very stylish. There is a standing collar about the neck, 
‘ad outside it at the back is a jabot of lace that passes down each 
‘ide of the front and is continued as a ruffle about the lower edges. 
“ace ruffles constitute a dainty finish for the wrists) When Surah 
* made up in this way jet drops will often be added to the lace. 


the pattern is especially adapted to silks and woolens. 


and its sleeves are superbly 

fitted. Braid or passementerie ornaments may trim its front in vest 

outline, border its lower edge and decorate its sleeves, with good 

effect. The plainness of this mode renders it desirable for the rich- 
est of silks and the simplest of cottons. 

Lapres’ Watxine Sxirts,—Of, the five,ynew \skirt patterns it is 

difficult to determine which will be the. most liked, because there is 
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such a diversity of design apparent and because each displays special 
adaptabilities. The foundation or skirt proper comprises three dart- 
fitted gores and a full back-breadth, the latter being gathered into 
the proper space at the top. Skirts of walking length will be worn 
on the promenade and for dancing during all the Summer to come, 
and probably for a much longer time. One skirt, which will very 
often be developed in flannels and medium-weight practical suitings, 
has three narrow, overlap- 
ping plaitings for its foot 
trimming, and into its right 
side-back seam is sewed 
& narrow panel-drapery 
which flares in V-shape at 
its front edge from a wider 
panel that is sewed into 
the left side-back seam. 
Upon the right side is ar- 
ranged ashort hip-drapery, 
that is laid up in plaits at 
its back edge and overlap- 
ped at its front edge by a 
deeper drapery, the latter 
falling in a decided point 
and having three upturn- 
ing plaits in its back edge 
and three overlapping ones 
in its top just back of its 
front edge. These drap- 
eries overhang the panels, 
and their tops have darts 
taken in them to fit them 
smoothly. The back-drap- 
ery is deep and full, its 
top being gathered to the 
size of the breadth and its 
sides gracefully lifted by 
plaits, while its bouffant 
effect is completed by un- 
derloopings made at the 
center. Frog ornaments, 
suspended between the 
flaring edges of the panels, 
constitute an effective or- 
namental addition; but the 
edges of the drapery are 
rarely trimmed. 

Another skirt, of which 
the usual foot-trimming is 
but one row of plaiting 
has its gores overlaid 
by three overlapping, flat 
draperies cut in oval tabs 
and underlaid with ruffles 
of lace or embroidery. 
When black goods of suit- 
able quality are made up, 
jet drops will often be 
fastened to the points of 
the tabs. The back-drap- 
ery falls in two deep 
points—which are lace- 
trimmed—and is gathered 
at its top. It has plaits in 
the sides and underloop- 
ings at its center, and al- 
together the effect is very 
attractive. Of course, two 
materials may be united in 
a skirt of this style, and 
the trimmings may be 
varied to suit the fancy. = = 
This pattern is stylish for SSS eee 
cottons, étamines, foulards 
and silks of all qualities, 
and also for woolens of 
summery texture. 

Another new pattern, 
that will be especially liked 
for combinations of velvet, velveteen, satin or Surah with woolen 
goods or erépe cottons, has a box-plaiting of medium width about its 
lower edge, and upon its gores are adjusted hip-draperies which are 
suggestive of the panier effect; that upon the right side being the 
deeper of the two and overlapping the gathered front edge of the 
shorter one. Both are drawn up by shirrings in their back edges and 
both have darts in their tops, the deeper drapery having in addition 
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FieurE No. 7.—Lapres’ Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9811, price 1s. 6d. 
or 35 cents. 


(For Description see Page 345.) 
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three backward-turning plaits clustered in its top just back of its — 
frontedge.\ Braid or passementerie ornaments illuminated with steel, — 
jet or tinsel will often be arranged upon the edges of these draperies, _ 
The back-drapery falls in the much-admired waterfall fashion, its top 
being gathered and no plaits or other means of draping introduced | 
to break its superb folds. Two varieties of wool goods or two | 
kinds of cotton fabrics may, of course, be associated in a skirt of this — 
style, with charming effect, _ 
Still another skirt, show- 
ing the prevailing style of 
narrow foot-trimming, has 
arranged upon its left side 

a wide drapery that is lift- — 

ed by three  upturning 

plaits below the hip and 
fitted by darts at its top. 

The front edge of this 

drapery is overlapped for 

some distance from the 
top by a narrow panel- 
drapery that extends to 
the bottom of the skirt 
and is overlapped by an- 
other panel, which in turn — 
is overlapped by a third. 

This triple-panel arrange- 

ment is very attractive 

when the finish is entire- 
ly plain, and it also invites 
the application of braids, 
passementeries, etc. The 
deep back-drapery is ren- 
dered quite bouffant at the 
top by plaits at the sides, 
gathers in its upper edge 
and loopings at its center. 
The last skirt in the 
group usually has its foot 
trimming set beneath its 
lower edge, though it may 
be added to the outside, 
- if preferred. Upon the 
upper part of its gores is 
arranged a medium-long 
tablier which overhangs 
side-panels that will fre- 
quently be of contrasting 
goods. The panels are 
smooth in their adjust- 

ment, and the ¢ablier 8 

much cross-wrinkled by 

gathers in the side edges 
and is fitted about the 
hips by darts. Three deep, 
downward-turning plaité 
are laid in each side of the 
back-drapery, and a per- 
pendicular cluster ef shirr- 
ing is made in the center, 
giving it a double-pufled 
effect. Both skirt and 
drapery are sewed to the 
same belt. No extraneous 

garniture is necessary t 

the beauty of this skirt, 

though any variety i 

keeping witb the fabric 

selected may be added. 

For plaided or figured 

materials in combination 
: with plain goods, this style 
== has no superior. 

Lapies’ Over—Sxmt.— 
A most graceful style of 
over-skirt is included i 
this month’s issue. Its 
front is deeply pointed 
at the right of the cen- 
ter and is lifted at each side below the hip by a cluster of upturn- 
ing plaits, below which at the left side it is turned up in lev- 
andiere fashion. ‘The square, gathered back-breadth has two pair 
of upturning plaits at each side and loopings at its center. The 
top is sewed to a belt, and the reversed portion may be faced 
with contrasting color, overlaid -with braids or passementeries ot 
otherwise trimmed: to Suit/the fancy,’ The pattern will be used for 
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the simplest of cottons and woolens and also for the richest of goods several dee 
Upon the skirt is adjusted a drapery, which is short and tablier-like 


adapted to the season. 


Lapies’ Cotfar.—A collar that is dressy and becoming in itself, 
well adapted to enriching a plain dress-body and which may yet be 
removed when it is desirable to assume outdoor wraps, is a great 
convenience. Such a collar is among the elegancies of this month’s 
fashions, It broadens toward the ends—which meet upon the bust 


—* 


—and rolls about the neck, 
_ flaring in heart shape in 
front of the shoulders. 
The dress goods or any 
' decorative fabric in keep- 
ing with it may be chosen 
for such a collar. Beneath 
its ends lace ties are sew- 
ed, and these are crossed 
st the waist-line under a 
fancy pin, a corsage-bou- 
quet, ete. 


| 


FASHIONS FOR MISSES. 


The latest patterns for 
misses’ garments are es- 
vntially valuable, not only 
because they are pretty 
snd novel in many of their 
qualities, but because they 
are so well adapted to the 
wide range of fabrics in 
vogue. There is no kind 
of goods so simple but 
what it may be daintily 
and becomingly made up, 
ind the inexpensive fab- 
ries are quite apt to be 
preferred, even when their 
selection is not a neces- 
sity, 

Misses’ Cosrumes,—The 
three new patterns for 
misses’ costumes afford 
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tucks—for which allowance is made in the pattern. 


in front’and deep and oval in the back. Plaits at the sides drape 
both the back and front draperies, and darts conform the front- 
drapery to the figure, while gathers regulate the back-drapery to the 
proper size. The body of the costume is a basque that has an under- 
arm gore at each side, single bust darts, side-back seams and a center 


seam. The latter three 
seams terminate at the 
waist-line above extra 
widths that are underfold- 
ed to form two box-plaits 
between two backward- 
turning side-plaits. The 
closing is made with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, and 
the neck is completed with 
a high standing collar. <A 
single line of stitching 
about the collar, double 
lines about the wrists of 
the sleeves and the bottom 
of the basque and triple 
lines about the draper 
edges constitute a atyihah 
finish. Buttons may be 
added to the sleeves, and 
a belt of leather or web- 
bing may. be worn about 
the waist. Such costumes 
will be made of flannels 
and all kinds of suitings, 
as well as of cotton tex- 
tures. 

The third costume has 
its skirt plainly finished, 
though braids, contrasting 
bands, etc., may be added 
to it. Across the gores, 
below the waist-line, is 
adjusted a scarf-drapery, 
which hag its ends plaited 
up at the side-back seams. 
Upon the _ back-breadth 
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wople opportunity for a 
satisfactory choice. One 
costume, which is excep- 
honally desirable for was 

ible goods, has its founda- 
ton composed of the cus- 
‘mary three gores and a 
sathered back- breadth. 
Upon the gores is arranged 
\ tablier-drapery, which 
as plaits turning upward 


fall sash loops and ends, 
which are plaited at their 
tops and sewed with the 
skirt to the belt. The bod 

is a loose blouse, whic 

closes in front with button- 
holes and buttons and has 
clusters of tucks turning 
toward the center,of the 
back and front. The lower 
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0 its sides and other plaits 
uming toward the cen- 
érin its top. The latter 
jlaits add to the numerous 
olds which render it es- 
eclally graceful. The 
ack-drapery is deep and 
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edge is underfaced to form 
a casing for an elastic tape 
that draws the fulness in 
to the figure, and the 
blouse has extra length 
enough to fall over and 
conceal the arrangement. 


wal, with downward- 


oe: The sleeves and collar are 
uning plaits in its sides 


pe plainly finished or orna- 


ad underloopings at its 


tnter; and its top is gath-. 


ved. The drapery and 
he skirt are sewed to the 
elt finishing the lower 
at of the round waist, 
rhich is gathered at each 
ide of the closing and 
cross the lower part of 
he back. These gathers, 


mented to accord with 
any decoration that may 
be added to the skirt. The 
body and drapery will often 
contrast with the skirt. 
Misszs’ J ackets.—There 
are two new patterns for 
misses’ jackets, and both 
of them are charming to 
wear as separate garments 


ad the seams upon the Figure No. 8.—Lapizs’ Buouse CostumMe.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9790, or as completions to suits. 
toulders and at the sides, price 1s, 6d. or 35 cents, Both are of moderate depth 


te the only means intro- : and easy to the figure, One 
ced in the adjustment, | eae ee has narrow _ side-fronts, 
ad the effect is es weree d ' . which overlap a vest that is 
“coming to youthful figures. The sleeves are in coat shape, and sewed to the left side and buttoned invisibly at the right side. The 
heir wrists and the neck of the waist will often be trimmed with outline shortens toward the center of the back, and the remainder of 
sce-edged ruffles, the lower edges of the drapery and the bottom of the adjustment is performed by side-back seams and a center seam. 
he skirt being trimmed to correspond. A belt of leather or web- The vest and wrists may be trimmed with braid, velvet ribbon, 


ing or of ribbon, with a butterfly bow over the ends, is worn out-  etc.; or the finish may be entirely plam. The collar has one end ex- 
ide the waist belt. ' tended in pointed strapfashioen from the )top yt ® vest closing to. 
One costume has its skirt gathered atthe top and ornamented by. the throat. The vest and collar may be unlike the jacket, if desired. 
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The other jacket pattern will be pretty for silks and velvets 
and for mottled or figured woolens to wear over a thin dress upon 
cool days in Summer time and during rail or boat trips. 
gle bust and under-arm darts, and closes below its tiny lapels with 
button-holes and buttons, the fronts being cut away below the clos- 
ing. A pocket-lap turns down over its own seam upon each side of 
the front, and the center seam terminates at the top of narrow exten- 
sions arranged in coat-lap fashion. 


with a graceful spring 
to the lower edge, 
and the effect is styl- 
ish and pleasing. A 
high rolling collar 
meets the lapels in 
notches. Stitching, 
binding, plainly ap- 
plied underfacings, 
ete., may finish the 
edges of the jacket. 

Misses’ TuckKED 
Brovusr.—A __hand- 
some style of waist 
for cottons, woolens 
or silks, and one that 
develops well in any 
material, is a tucked 
blonse, the tucks be- 
ing arranged to sim- 
ulate two box-plaits 
at each side of the 
closing of the front 
and four at the back. 


There isanunder-arm . 


dart in each side of 
the front, and about 
the waist is worn a 
belt, which may be of 
the material with 
stitching for a finish, 
or of webbing or 
leather. The sleeves 
may be ornamented 
with buttons and fin- 
ished with stitching, 
and the high rolling 
collar may also show 
a finish of stitching. 
Chambrays, cambrics, 
flannels and all sorts 
of dress goods are 
adapted to this mode. 

IssEs’ PoLONAISE. 
—The new polonaise 
is a very stylish gar- 
ment, and is adapted 
to cottons, woolens 
and such varieties of 
silks as misses’ wear. 
It will be worn with 
skirts in contrast and 
also with those of the 
same fabric. Trim- 
ming is not necessary 
to the development 
of the mode, though 
it may be added 
with good effect. The 
front is fitted by sin- 
gle bust and under- 
arm. darts, and is 
closed its depth with 
button-holes and but- 
tons. Its lower out- 
line is: that of a deep 
oval, and each side is 
raised high by a row 
of shirring. The back 


has side-back seams and a center seam, and is cut off a little below the 
Waist-line to permit of adding a back-drapery in waterfall fashion, the 
added drapery being gauged at its top and falling in straight, unbroken 
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It has sin- 


The side-back seams are carried 
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Fievre No. 9.—Lapres’ Potonatse Costums.—This consists of Ladies’ Polonaise No. 9798, 
price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents; and Kilt Skirt No. 9275, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 346.) 


All the patterns above described for misses’ 
for misses from eight to fifteen years of age. 


lines, Lace or embroidery turning from the wrists of the sleeves, 
over the collar and toward the closing is a very effective garniture. 


’ Watxine Sxirt.—A prettier or more suggestive pattern 


FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 


for a misses’ skirt than the one just issued has not been published 


for many a month. Upon its gores is draped a short tablier, which 


a plaiting matching the plaited drapery in its folds. 


often be associated 
with the jacket hay- 
ing the added vest. | 
White and colored | 
flannels will be much | 
liked for the mode. 
Silks and woolens and 
pe and striped ging- 
ams constitute fa- 
vorite combinations. 
Misses’ Over- 
Sxirt.—An _ over- 
skirt with an apron 
front and a deeper, 
oval back that is un- 
derlooped at its cen- 
ter forms one of the 
most stylish garments 
of its kind ever issued 
for misses’ wear. At 
the sides the over- 
skirt is draped up 
handsomely by shirt- 
ings that are stayed 
underneath, and over 
these shirrings are ar- 
ranged ornamental 
straps that are point- 
ed at their lower ex- 
tremities and slipped 
under _loop-straps 
Undertapes regulate 
the closeness of thi 
adjustment to thi 
figure. The additior 
or omission of deco 
ration to an _ over 
skirt of this style is! 
matter for persona 
taste to decide. / 
simple finish of ma 
chine-stitching is a 
Ways in good taste. 
Missrs’ Spanis! 
Grrpte.—This orna 
mental girdle is neve 
out of fashion, aa 
this season it will b 
a general favorite, be 
cause belted waist 
will be in high favo! 
The new pattern com 
prises two section 
which curve narrow 
ly over the hips an 
are deeply pointed ‘ 
the back and fron 
Narrow facings a 
applied beneath th 
deepest portions au 
sewed to the lining‘ 
form casings {i 
whalebones, and ti 
closing is made at t 
front and back wi 
cord laced throws 
eyelets. Velvet, sat 
or the dress goo 
may be used for su 


a girdle, and the finish may be plain or ornamental, as _preferre 


use are in eight siz 


All the Summer styles for girls are very attractive. Their fasci 


ations are largely due to their daintiness, fitness and. simplicity, and 
‘their patterns are as easy for the amateur seamstress to manage as if 
~~. they had been devised for her sole convenience. Very little trim- 
'- ming is needed to bring out their full beauty, and the least expen- 
sive as well as the richest fabrics conform readily to the modes 
~~ and are improved by their charming outlines. 
~? Gis’ icennemi Wiaace are four new patterns for girls’ costumes, 
| and one of them is in sailor style, its straight, full skirt being shirred 
several times at the »* 
“| top and sewed to a 
| low-necked, sleeveless 
under-waist, which 
-| has seams upon the 
- shoulders and at the 
sides and closes at 
| the back with button- 
holes and buttons. 
The blouse buttons in 
front, and has also side 
and shoulder seams. 
‘| Itis cut long enough 
> to fall over and con- 
— | ceal the arrangement 


‘ 
1 


- of the elastic tape 
| that is run into the 
~“}facing at the lower 
"the figure. The sleeves 
are in coat shape and 
~/areof easy width, and 
the neck is provided 
«with a little standing 
-'(ollar in addition to 
-2 the broad sailor-col- 
. Braid in two 
“widths, either with or 
‘without tinsel inter- 
+ fwoven in it, is a fa- 
-“Yorite garniture for 
~ ‘sailor costumes, and 
«flannel is the mate- 
ial oftenest chosen 
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7 that is much admired 
-.B sometimes called 
é “Gretchen ” and 
metimes the “ Ger- 
peasant ”’ dress. 
has an under-waist 
_ With sleeves that have 
*pretty fulness gath- 
. ted in at the wrists. 
fre outside waist is 
- Mtslightly low at the 
mek, and its fronts do 
; ers but are con- 
_ Bected by four stra 
Which are sewed Hie 
lath the right side 
fed button over the 
t side, the highest 
ig some distance 
ow the neck and 
‘lowest even with 
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ind the lowest strap. 
te under-waist, being much exposed, will usually be of tucked or 
broidered goods, or, at least, it will contrast with the remain- 
< A cluster of tucks—for which allowance is made in the pat- 
“#m—adds to the decorative effect of the skirt; and sash-ties, 
iserted in the undér-arm seams and arranged in a full bow at the 
k, eontribute a jaunty effect. Edgings of lace or embroider 
border the” neck and wrists of the under-waist and the arms’- 
‘f¥és and upper edges of the outside waist. Plain and embroidered 
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chambrays and wool goods make up tastefully in such costumes. - 

The pattern is in ten sizes for girls from three to twelve years of age. 

The next costume in the group has a prettily shaped long waist 

that is not quite close in its adjustment and has but few seams intro- 

duced in its shaping. Upon the front are arranged cutaway jacket 

portions, which flare from the throat to disclose a shirred vest, the 

lower edge of which is sewed with the body to the box-plaited 

skirt. A sash, which, like the vest, may be of contrasting goods, is 

shirred up closely at 

its center and t- 

ened at the center of 

the front, and its ends 

are plaited and con- 

cealed under a large 

sash-bow at the back. 

The sleeves are in 

coat shape, and the 

neck is finished with 

a little standing col- 

lar. Braid of a nar- 

row or medium width 

) applied about the 

, wrists, upon the 

jacket edges and 

above the hem of the 

_skirt has a pretty ef- 

; fect. A plain or ma- 

chine-stitched finish 

is also favored. This 

costume will be much 

liked for flannels, 

cloths and _ suitings, 

with Surah or figured 

wool goods for the 
contrasting fabric. 

The other new cos- 

tume has a_ gored 

skirt, with a gathered 

back-breadth. Its 

lower edge may be 

bordered with a con- 

trasting band, braid- 

ed, or have a plaiting, 

or perhaps a ruffle, 

upon it when a plain 

skirt is not preferred. 

If made of cambric, 
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chambray or fine 

SS ay. Ae lace edgings 

WY & or Hamburg embroid- 
SB eries may be arranged 
WS SS as ruffles, with charm- 


ing effect. A sash- 
bow of ribbon or of 
the goods is fastened 
to the center of the 
breadth near the belt, 
which buttons at the 
back under the pretty 
jacket-body. The lat- 
ter has its center, 
side and_ side-back 
seams terminated at 
the waist-line, and 
each division of the 
back falls in a narrow 
tab. The fronts flare 
from the throat to 
disclose a shorter 
vest-portion, which is 
sewed into the shoul- 
der and under-arm 
dartseams. The vest 
buttons its depth, and 
the fronts have their 
lower front corners 
turned back triangu- 
larly and tacked to position. Lace-edged ruffles, set on to form their 
own headings, constitute a pretty finish for the neck and wrists, and 
a border of narrow lace brings out the dainty outlines of the jacket. 
Pongees, China silks, cottons and woolens will be made up in cos- 
tumes of this style. 

Both the patterns above described are in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age.: 

Giris’ Povonatse.—Toowear!with.a skirt ofany contrasting color 
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- or texture, the polonaise published this month constitutes a charming 
over-dress. The draping is accomplished by means of tapes run 
through casings sewed beneath its side seams, and consequently may 
be let down when it is necessary to launder the garment. The gen- 
eral adaptability of the mode to wash fabrics is heightened by the 
simplicity of the adjustment, which is accomplished by means of 
a single bust dart in each side of the front, side and shoulder seams 
and curved closing edges. 


box-plait is under- 
folded, and then the 
drapery is lifted in 
a loop and tacked 
above this plait. A 
narrow standing col- 
lar finishes the neck, 
and ruffles of the 
goods, set on to form 
their own headings, 
and, if desired, edged 
with lace or embroid- 
ery, finish the wrists 
of the sleeves and the 
lower edges of the 
drapery. Braid, vel- 
vet ribbon and other 
decorations are in 
keeping with this 
mode, but they are 
not necessary to it. 
The pattern is in seven 
sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of 
age. 

Giris’ JACKET.—A 
garment to defend a 
little person from the 
chills of morning and 
evening is essential 
to a complete Sum- 
mer outfit, and for 
such a friendly pro- 
tector there is a very 
attractive and simply 
shaped new pattern. 


It is of sensible depth, | 


its loose front having 
an under-arm dart 
in each side and 
buttoning its depth. 
Pockets are inserted 
in openings made be- 
low the hips, and the 
back is rendered quite 
jaunty by two box- 
plaits produced by 
underfolded plaits be- 
low its center and 
side-back seams. The 
sleeves, the high roll- 


ing collar and the’ 


pocket openings, as 
well as the bottom of 
the jacket and the 
front back of the 
closing, will often be 
ornamented with tin- 
sel braid when the 
fabric is cloth or flan- 
nel of a plain texture ; 
the arrangement of 
the trimming being in 
quadruple lines, ex- 
cept about the pocket 
openings, where sin 
gle lines are prefer- 
red. Of course, any 
other decoration pre- 


ferred may be applied, with good results; lace or embroidery flatly 
applied being very effective. 

Girts’ Apron.—An attractive long apron is shaped by one of the 
new patterns issued this month. Its 
adjustment, and its back is cut out between narrow extensions 
which meet the side-front gores at the shoulders, the space being 
filled in by yoke sections to which the deeper portion is gathered. 
The back is closed its depth with button-holes and buttons, and into 
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Below the closing of the back a triple 
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Fiaure No, 11.—Lap1es’ Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9785, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


(For Description see Page 347.) 


seams. 
ont is Gabrielle-like in its 


standing collar about; the nec 


e. | 
Another costume pattern has a jacket body that is cut to fall in 
little, pointed tabs below the ends of its center, side-back and sidé 
The jacket fronts are cut away from the shoulder seams t 
expose vest fronts, which close their depth with button-holes and 
buttons and are sewed to the top of the kilt skirt, the latter sewin 
at its back to a belt which passes beneath the jacket. 
x arid) below it at the back is a sey 


the side seams at the waist-line are sewed ties of the goods, which — 
are bowed over the closing. The yoke may be of contrasting goods, | 
and the front between its side-front seams may be overlaid in har- | 
monizing outline with the contrasting goods and the material cut 
away from beneath. Lace or embroidered edging may finish the | 
neck and wrists. Ginghams, prints, cambrics and all kinds of white © 
and figured wash goods will be chosen for aprons of this shape. 

The two patterns above described are in seven sizes for girls from | 


three to nine years 
of age. 


FASHIONS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


The similarity of | 
construction charac- - 
terizing the modes 
for very small boys 
and girls will continue - 
during the Summer 
and Autumn to come, 
and very much the 
same fabrics and 


trimmings will be. 


chosen for both, the 
difference * being in 
favor of gayer colors 
and daintier garni- 
tures for little si 
But even for little 
women over-elabora- 
tion is discouraged. 
CHILpREN’s = Cos- 
TtumMEs.—Of the three 
new costume pat- 
terns, one is especial- 
ly silapked to street 
wear, and it will be 
developed in cash- 
mere, pongee, Surah, 
etc., to wear over 
white dresses. Its 
body is simple and 
sack-like, and closes 
with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, A center 
seam and side-back 
seams are introduced 
in shaping the Laws 
and coat-shape 
sleeves are sewed ID- 
to the arms’-eyes. 
The skirt is flounce- 
like in effect, and 1s 
athered three times 
ar enough from the 
top to form its own 
heading. The cape 
has two darts upon 
each shoulder, and !s 
sewed to the neck 
with the high rolling 
collar, its front edges 
flaring stylishly from 
the throat. All the 
edges may be brait 
or lace trimmed, o 
otherwise decorated 
to suit the fancy. 4 
plain finish is in gooé 
taste when in keeping 
with the material. 
The pattern is in six 
sizes for children ay 
one to six years 0 


There 1s 


flat collar which extends in lapels for some distance down the fron 


edges of the jacket fronts. Ornamental pocket-laps rest upon these 
fronts, and round cuff-facings finish the wrists of the sleeves. Both 
collars, the pocket-laps, the cuff facings and the vest fronts may con- 
trast with the remammder of the costume. Ribbons, sewed beneath 
the jacket fronts and tied over the end of the closing, add to the 
beauty of the effect, and butterfly bows arranged at the endb of the 
three back seams are also in keeping with the mode. For boys, but- 
tons may take the place of the bows upon the back, and buttoned 
straps may supersede the ribbon ties in front. 
The third costume has a plain, slip-like foundation that closes at 
_ the back to some distance 
below the waist-line and 
has seams upon its shoul- 
ders and at its sides. Upon 
this ig adjusted the outer 
rion, whieh is cut out 
in Pompadour shape both 
back and front—so that 
its shoulder seams are very 
,short—and is shirred far 
enough from the bottona 
to form a short flounce 
which does not extend 
quite to the bottom of the 
foundation. Three box- 
plaits are folded in the 
frontand three in the back, 
the middle one of the lat- 
ter concealing the closing. 
All the plaits are stitched 
in their folds nearly to the 
shirring mentioned, and 
their arrangement adapts —= 
the pattern to any mate- eras 
rial worn by boys or girls. 
The sleeves are in coat 
shape, and are usually like 
the outer portion; though, 
if desired, they may be like 
whatever fabric is revealed 
above the Pompadour por- 
tion. Narrow embroidery 
may finish the band about = 
the neck and form a head- —— 
ing to deeper embroidery Hl 
about the Pompadour and A 


pe 
\ 


i 
+ 
Hh 


i 
the wrists of the sleeves. il 
Whatever trimming is | 
added to the lower part 
af the outer portion will 
ve duplicated upon the slip 
below it. Little bows are 
‘ery effective upon the 
shoulders. Plain cham- 
trays, with embroidered 
chambray for trimming 
and tucked white goods 
for the foundation above 
the Pompadonr, constitute 
‘dainty combination. 
The two patterns just 
described are in five sizes 
‘or children from two to 
ax years of age. 

_ CamprEn’s Dresses.— 
‘here are three most at- 
iractive patterns for the 
litle dresses of boys and 
mris, and their shapes are 
Specially charming for 
“mmery materials of 
Washable texture. One 
if them is not unlike a 
up, and has six tucks 
urning toward the center of the front and the same number toward 
be closing of the back. The fulness of the tucks falls loosely below 
he waist-line to amplify the skirt suitably. A sash of the goods is 
‘ed in a large bow at the back, and a deep collar, the ends of which 
are at the back and front, is sewed to the neck with the little 
aight band which stands above it. Very narrow embroidery may 
enceal the band, and a wider variety may border the collar, the 
‘rists of the sleeves and the bottom of the dress. Braid will some- 
mes he preferred as a decoration for boys’ dresses. The pattern is 
) six sizes for children from one to six years of age. 

Another dress is simplicity and grace combined. It has a yoke 
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FieurE No. 12.—Lapres’ CostuMe.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9783, 
' price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


(For Description see Page 347.) 
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top to which the lower portion is scantily gathered, and a tape is 
run through a casing sewed upon the under side below the warst- 
line and tied as closely as may be desired to give a becoming adjust- 
ment. The yoke is perforated to show where it may be cut out in 


low, square outline, and the coat sleeves are also perforated for a 
short length. Lace or embroidery in a width corresponding with 
the outlines is the chosen finish. There is no material too simple or 
too fine to be made up in this fashion, and for prints, lawns, nain- 
sooks, cambrics, piqués and all kinds of wash goods the mode has 
no superior, 


The pattern is in seven sizes for children from six 
months to six years of age. 
Another fashion, that is 
very simple in corstruc- 
tion and very charming in 
appearance, has a fashion- 
ably long waist, with two 
box-plaits stitched in its 
front and one at each side 
of the closing of the back. 
Back of and between the 
laits lace or embroidered 
Insertion will often be ar- 
nged, and the material 
cut away from beneath it. 
The skirt is laid in box- 
laits and forms its own 
eading above the seam 
joining it to the waist. A 
band of whatever decora- 
tion is added to the body 
voles may surmount its 
em. If the sleeves be 
slightly shortened and 
trimmed with frills of edg- 
ing and bands of insertion, 
the effect will be quite in 
keeping with a frill of 
edging about the neck. 
This pattern is suited to 
cottons and woolens, as 
well as to Surahs and pon- 
gees, and is in six sizes for 
children from one to six 
years of age. 

City’s JACKET.—A 
jacket that is ample 
enough to protect a dainty 
dress has a new pattern 
that is simple and pretty. 
Its front closes nearly to 
the lower edge and has a 
curved pocket-opening in 
each side, and its back dis- 
plays three shapely seams, 
the middle one terminat- 
ing below the waist-line at 
the top of an underfolded 
box-plait. The sleeves are 
in coat shape, and the col- 
lar is round and flat. Braid 
or velvet ribbon, cut in 
strips and arranged per- 
pendicularly upon the col- 
lar, wrist and lower part 
and parallel with the pock- 
et opening, isa pretty trim- 
ming for such a jacket; but 
binding or machine-stitch- 
ing is equally suitable 
asa finish. Fannels and 
velveteens, and all kinds 
of coatings, fancy cloths 
and plain suitings, will be 
) chosen for such jackets. 
The pattern is in six sizes for children from one to six years of 


age. 
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FASHIONS FOR BOYS. 


Bors’ Costumsr.—An original and pretty design for a boys’ cos- 
tume is just issued. It has a long sack waist, in which a box-plait 
and three forward-turning tucks at each side of the plait are stitched 
in the back. The front is double-breasted and has a box-plait 
stitched in each side overi|the) side-front) seam. \Side-back seams 
assist the side and shoulder seams in the adjusment, and the skirt ‘s 
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laid in box-plaits, of which the one at the center of the front is 
wider than the others. A jacket effect is suggested by the addition 
of ornamental sections that turn down over their own seams and 
conceal the joining of the skirt, their ends meeting at the center 
of the front and back. Wide braid may border the edges of these 
ornamental portions, and narrower braid may trim the flat, round 
collar and outline cutfs upon the wrists of the sleeves. Flannels, 
camel’s-hairs and all kinds of wool goods will be made up in this 


way. The pattern is in five sizes for boys from two to six years of 
age. 


——— 


FiegurE No. 1.—LADIES' COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page, 830.) 


Fiaure No. 1.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9797 and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is 


exhibited in similar material, with similar garniture, on this page. 
This costume is an 


exhibition of one of 
the most stylish and 
exquisite modes for 
cotton and _ sheer 
oods of all kinds. 
t is here developed 
in Kursheedt’s plain 
Chambray, with Kur- 
sheedt’s embroidered 
Chambray trimming 
in two widths for gar- 
niture. The skirt is 
fashioned in the pre- 
vailing round walking 
style, and has upon it 
at the right side a 
short, much-wrinkled 
drapery that is widely 
overlapped by the 
left drapery, which 
falls almost to the foot 
of the skirt and slants 
gracefully backward. 
This deep drapery 
crosses to the right 
hip at the top, but its 
lower front corner 
comes to the left of 
the, center of the 
front; and two deep 
plaits laid bigh up in 
its back edge drape 
it handsomely. The 
right drapery is drap- 
ed by gathers in its 
front and back edges, 
and a row of the nar- 
row embroidery turns 
upward from its low- 
er edge. A row of 
the wide embroidery 
turns over flatly from 


the slanting front Right Side-Front View. 
edge of the left drap- 

ery, with handsome 

effect. $A narrow \ 


knife-plaiting forms 

the foot trimming for the skirt, and above it the portion of the 
gores not concealed by the draperies are covered by three flounces 
of the deep embroidery, the lower flounce being continued across 


LaDIEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 848.) 


eries overlap slightly, and are trimmed at their lower edges with 
row of the brai 7 
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with elaborate effect; and a row of it turns upward in cuff fashion 
from the wrists of the coat sleeves. The high standing collar is 
covered with a row of the narrow embroidery turning apward from - 
the seam. 

For combinations of pan and embroidered goods of all textures 
the mode is especially handsome, and will be a favorite for mulls, 
crépes, China silks, batistes, organdies, sheer muslins, nainsooks, etc. 
in white and in colors, Frequently the skirt will be of silk, Surah or 
satin, with the sheer goods arranged over it in trimmings and drape- 
ries. Lace and embroidery are lavishly used on such costumes, and 
so are tinsel and tinsel-and-wool braids. Nun’s-vailings, cashmeres, 
soft serges, Summer silks, pongees in combinations of plain and 
embroidered, Surahs, grosgrains and all varieties of novelty dress 
goods may be handsomely fashioned in this way. Only a narrow 
trimming need be added to the skirt, and this may be a knife or box 
plaiting or a gathered or shirred ruffle, as preferred. 

The straw bai has its rolling brim smoothly faced with velvet. It 
is stylishly trimmed with a wide band of velvet arranged about the 


crown and a bunch. 
of handsome ostrich- 
plumage. 


—_—_—___&—__—_- 


FigvrE No. 2.—LA- 

DIES’ COSTUME. — 

(For Dlustration see Page 
831.) 
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Fieure No, 2.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 
= 9824 and costs 1s. 6d 
2 or 35 cents, is in thir 

teen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be 
seen In two views oF 

age 343 of this pub- 
ication. ) 

Cloth of lg 
weight was ee 
for the costume i 
this instance, and | 
plaited flounce of th 
same and Kursheedt 
Standard _spangles 
tinsel braid provid 
the handsome garni 
tures. The skirt i 
fashioned in th 
round, four-gore 
style, and the d 
flounce is laid i 
broad, double box 
plaits, with only gs 
narrow spaces 
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tween them. 
the gores are thr 
flat draperies shape 
to present a droopin 
effect at the cente 
their upper edges : 
ing curved out to 

smoothly. The dra} 
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mentioned. 


the back-breadth. 


The deep, square back-drapery is provided by the over-dress, 
which is in basque style at the front and sides and closely fitted by 
double bust darts, narrow under-arm gores, side-back seams and a 
center seam, the latter three seams terminating in extra widths 
below the waist-line. The center extra width is draped in bow 
fashion on the outside by a tape run in a casing formed underneath 
at the center and extending some distance below the top, the top of 
the drapery being caught to the body with a hook and loop. _Pilaits 
in the side edges complete the bouffant draping of the back, the side 
edges of which are hemmed for some distance from the lower edge 
and left loose. Buttons and button-holes close the front, which is 
peinted at the end of the closing; and at each side of the closing 
1s a forward-turning row ef the narrow embroidery applied in vest 
outline and graduated narrower above and below the bust. The 
embroidery is continued about the lower part of the basque portion, 


The back-drapery is provided by the over-dress, which is in basa 
style in front and in polonaise style at the back. Its superb fittis 
is the result of double bust darts, single under-arm darts, and cent 
and side-back seams which terminate in extra widths below the wai 
line. The center extra width is arranged underneath in a Bos ph 
while those at the side-back seams are tacked to fall in deep, loa 
loops on the outside, with handsome effect. Plaitsin the front edg 
and loopings to the skirt complete the boufant draping. The basa 
pone presents a corresponding outline with the draperies, and 

rdered with a row of the braid, which is continued up each fro 
at the closing, being drawn tightly at the waist-line so as to narrc 
it with a becoming, graduated effect. Deep cuffs, each partly cover 
with a row of braid, are simulated with the material, chet ba 
edges flaring prettily above the braid. The sleeves are gather 
to stand becomingly high atthe shoulders and fit closely but cot 


. fortably. The standing: collar is(very high ‘and is overlaid with ar: 


of the braid. A ruff of disse is worn inthe neck. 


Such costumes are especially handsome with the tailor style of 
_ finish, and will consequently be much used for cloths of all varieties, 
preased flannels, tricots, light Cheviots, bison cloths, bourettes, cash- 
meres, camel’s-hairs, serges, etc., with braids of all kinds for decora- 
ton, The foot trimming may be narrow or wide, as preferred, and 
may be of any style of plaiting or of shirred or gathered ruffles. 
Gmghame, sateens, foulards, seersuckers, etc., are likewise suitable 
for such costumes, braids or flatly applied laces or embroideries being 
used for garniture. 
The bat is of fine straw, with a smooth brim-facing of velvet. It 
is prettily trimmed with a full scarf of silk and a monture of foliage 


and two large roses. / 
—_——_-—_—__<—_____- 


FIGURE No. 3.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 382.) 


Frovre No. 3.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No, 9808 and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
- for ladies from twen- 
ity-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, 

and is exhibited in a 

different combination 
of materials, and with 

a different style of 

decoration, on page 

346 of this magazine. 

The present illus- 

tration shows & com- 

bination of heavy Su- 
rah and fine novelty 
suiting. The skirt is 
of the Surah, and has 
aside-plaiting of the 
same about six inches 
dep for its edge gar- 
Mture, the plaiting 
being set on to form 
itsown heading. It is 
of fashionable width 
and hangs gracefully, 
and upon its gores are 
trranged at each side 
two long panels that 
fill even with the 
edge of the skirt. 
The front panels flare 
prettily toward the 
Sdesof the front-gore, 
ind are widely over- 
lapped by the broader 
a which extend 

m the side-back 
seams. Drooping 
qute low over the 
center of the front- 
gore is a tablier-drap- 
éry, that crosses the 
panels and is draped 
very high on the hips 
by plaits in the top 
and sides, the plaits 
tros-wrinkling it 
handsomely. Three 
tows of narrow tin- 
tl braid are applied 
lo the edge of the tabler, and also to the front and lower edges of 
the panels, the inner row on the panels beng coiled in a single loop 
t the corners. The back-drapery is plainly finished at its edges, 
ils almost to the edge of the skirt, and is draped high and puffy by 
Rs clustered high up in its front edges and loopings to the skirt at 

é center. 

The body of the costume is strikingly novel in effect. It has a 
tandsome vest that is closed all the way down with button-holes 
md buttons, pointed at the end of the closing, and closely adjusted 
by double bust darts and narrow under-arm gores. Overhanging 
tke vest are jaunty jacket-fronts, that roll back in broad lapels to a 
file below the bust and are cut away below. The jacket fronts 
tre shorter than the vest, thus exposing the vest between and below 
them moet attractively. Single bust darts and narrow under-arm 
res smoothly fit the jacket fronts, which are lined with the Surah, 
he lining being attractively exhibited by the lapels. The lower 
higes of the jacket fronts and the frert edges belew the lapels are 
bordered with two rows of braid, the inner row being coiled at the 
ower front corner to correspond with the disposal on the panels. 
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Lapigs’ CostuME. 
(For Description see Page 348.) 
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The three seams of the back terminate at the waist-line at the top 
of underfolded double box-plaits, which flare handsomely over the 
tournure. A high standing collar encircles the neck, and is con- 
cealed at the back by a high rolling collar that extends no further 
forward than the tops of the lapels and heightens attractively the 
jaunty air of the costume. About the wrists of the coat sleeves are 
two rows of the braid, the upper row being coiled in fancy design 
near the outside seam. A ruff of thin muslin is worn in the neck. 

Any preferred combination of materials may be selected for a cos- 
tume of this description.. Frequently a bright color, such as vivid 
orange or red, will be chosen for the vest and to face the front-gore 
between the panels; and this contrasting goods will be uniformly 
lined with dark, narrow braid, the color showing in glimpses between 
the rows. Velvet may be fashionably combined with all textures, 
from the sheerest muslin to the heaviest woolens. The panels and 
vest may contrast with the rest of the skirt, or they may be orna- 
mented with passementerie, braid, ete. ; 

The fancy straw hat is prettily trimmed with double cords about 
the crown and a long- 
looped bow of ribbon 
in front. Its. brim is 
smoothly faced with 
velvet, edged with a 
row of cord. 


—- + 


FiguRE No. 4.—LA- 
DIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 
333.) 


Ficure No. 4.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 
9802 and costs ls. 6d. 
or 35 cents, is in thir- 
teen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, .bust 
measure, and is 
shown made of fig- 
ured goods, with dif- 
ferent trimming, on 
page 349 of this mag- 
azine, 

Pongee of a fine 
quality and in its nat- 
ural hue is the ma- 
terial here represent- 
ed, and embroidered 
pongee edging and 
flouncing are intro- 
duced in the garni- 
tures. The skirt is 
of the round walking 
style, and is trimmed 
at the foot with a 
narrow’ knife-plait- 
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ing, which is itself 
overhung by a plait- 
Stde-Back View. ing of the embroid- 


ered flouncing turned 
° down over its seam- 

ing. Crossing the 

gores diagonally from 
the belt at the right side are three handsome draperies, the upper one 
being fitted by darts and extending only a little past the center of 
the front-gore. The other two draperies are in scarf style. All the 
draperies are plaited at the right ends and gathered at the left ends, 
the latter being inserted in the left side-back seam. A frill of the 
embroidered edging trims the lower edges of the draperies. The 
back-drapery is very full and puffy, and is draped higher at the right 
side than at the left, the draping being made by plaits in both side 
edges and loopings at the center. 

The basque is short and round in front, and is deeper at the back, 
where it falls in two full double box-plaits that result from under- 
folded plaits at the ends of the middle three seams, which, together with 
narrow under-arm gores and double bust darts, perfect the fitting of 
the basque. A row of the embroidered edging turns upward from 
the front and sides ef the basque, from the wrists of the sleeves, 
and also from the seaming of the high standing collar, totally con- 
cealing the latter. nee 

The scarf arrangemen#i Of 2h bdraparies (a) bhikistakably stylish 
and pretty, and is much admired for silks, sheer goods of all kinds 
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and soft woolens. Attractive combinations of two or more fabrics 
may be achieved in costumes of this style; and laces, embroid- 
eries, braids, passementeries, etc., may be used for decoration. Fre- 
quently lace or embroidered goods will be selected for the front- 
draperies, with beautiful results, White and tinted plain or figured 
sheer goods, such as batistes, crépes, organdies, etc., make up 
especially well by this mode, and lace or embroidery will be their 
usual garniture. 

The bonnet has a soft crown of pongee and a brim of fine straw. 
It is trimmed with ribbon and blossoms, and its ribbon ties start 
from the center of the back—where they are caught by a fancy 
pin—and tie under the chin in a stiff bow. 


a 


Figure No. §.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustration see Page 884.) 


Friaure No. 5.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and skirt. The 
basque pattern, which is 9781 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in thir- 
teen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be 
seen in two views on 
page 361 of this mag- 
azine. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 
9782 and costs ls. 3d. 
or 30 cents, is in nine. 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is exhibited 
in a different com- 
bination of materials, 
and with a simpler 
mode of decoration, 
on page 363. 
elvet and camel’s- 
hair of a fine quality 
are here most attract- 
ively combined in the 
toilette. About the 
. foot of the round 
skirt is a narrow side- 
plaiting, and falling 
over the plaiting are 
broad panels of vel- 
vet which flare pret- 
tily and reach more 
than half-way to the 
belt; the panels ex- 
posing the front-gore 
attractively. A row 
of handsome fringe, 
headed by a row of 
passemenierie, richly 
decorates the lower 
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edges of the panels; 

and this decoration is 

lilies repeated across the 

LaDIEs’ COSTUME. center of the panel, 
thus achieving the 

Moe Deact piacn:see Fees ey.) effect of two short 


panels at each side. 
Drooping over the panels is a short, oval ¢ablier that is much 
wrinkled by gathers in the side edges. The deep, full back-drapery 
is draped high and puffy by deep downward-turning plaits in its 
front edges and clustered shirrings high up at the center, the shirr- 
ings being stayed to the breadth. 

The basque is superb in its style and fitting. It shapes a trio of 
points in front, arches high over the hips and has a double skirt at 
the back; the shorter skirt being provided by the body, while the 
longer one is of velvet dnd is added underneath. The longer skirt 
is laid in two double box-plaits, and the upper skirt presents a simi- 
lar effect, which is achieved by underfolded plaits at the ends of the 
middle three seams. These seams, together with under-arm gores 
and double bust darts, perfect the exquisite adjustment of the 
basque; and button-holes and round crochet buttons make the 
closing. A standing collar of velvet is at the neck, and a ruff of 
lisse is worm inside it. The coat sleeves fit prettily, and are each 
trimmed at the wrist with a cuff of velvet applied to the lining; 
the sleeve material being left loose from the lining at the wrist, 
shortened a little and cut off witha pretty flare at the inside seam, 
with a very stylish result, 


Combinations of plain and figured, embroidered or brocaded goods 
or two contrasting textures or colors, develop beautifully in toi- 
lettes of this style; and the panels may be left untrimmed or decor- 
ated with cross-rows of braid, embroidery or lace applied to tum 
from the edges, or in any other preferred way. Frequently the 
panels are left plain, and the front-gore between them is overlaid 
with cross-rows of braid, ruffles of lace or embroidery, plaitings etc, 
A vest may be simulated with facings or decorations, as erred, 
One material may be used throughout for the toilette, and a tailor 
finish may be adopted, with good effect. 

The velvet bonnet is a pretty shape, with a full crown and plain 
brim. Its garniture is a monture of fine blossoms, and it is tied on 
with wide ribbon bowed stiffly under the chin. 


re 


Figure No. 6.—LADTES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Mlustration see Page 3888.) 


Freure No. 6.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and skirt. The 
basque pattern, 
which is No. 9806 
and costs ls. or 25 
cents, is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is pic- 
tured, with lace for 
garniture, on page 
358 of this publica- 
tion. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 
9805 and costs Is. 3d. 
or 30 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is repre- 
sented in different 
material, and with an 
entirely different 
mode of decoration, 
on page 361. 

In this instance the 
toilette is made of 
fine serge. About 
the bottom of the 
stylish, round walk- 
ing-skirt is a narrow 
knife-plaiting, which 
is almost concealed 
by a deep knife-plait- 
ed flounce that is 
stitched upon the 
skirt to form a pretty 
self-heading. Cross- 
ing the gores are 
three draperies, that 
are shaped so as to fit 
smoothly and are 
sewed to place at 
the tops, their side 
edges being inserted 
in the _ side-back 
seams. The lower 
edges are cut in deep, pointed scollops and the outlines followed by 
three rows of soutache braid, the upper row being coiled in a fancy 
design above the separation of each scollop. The lower drapery falk 
over the deep plaiting, and the upper one is sewed on a little below 
the belt. The back-drapery falls in two handsome points quite low 
upon the skirt, and is very bouffant in its draping, which is made by 
deep plaits high up in the side edges and loopings at the center. It 
edges are plainly finished. 

he basque is handsomely adjusted by double bust darts, single 
under-arm darts, side-back seams and a center seam; the middle 
three seams of the back terminating at the top of underfolded plait 
below the waist-line. At the center the back is draped up to fall io 
two bouffant points, and the corners of the front are rounded away 
below the closing, with jaunty effect. Three rows of soutacte 
border the edges of the basque, and are continued up each side of 
the closing and across the back at the neck, the lower two rows at 
the neck being coiled in fancy designs at the center and producing 4 
decidedly elaborate effect. The-high standing collar-is overlaid with 
lines of the braid, and three rows of the) braid encircle the wrists uf 
the coat sleeves. Linen cuffs and a linen choker-collar are worn. | 
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(For Description see Page 849.) 
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The ornamental effect of the flat front-draperies renders the 
kirt particularly effective for the application of tinsel or other 
traids, and also for combinations of plain and embroidered dress 
goods of all varieties, A guide for shaping the scollops is pro- 
rided by the pattern, so that the scolloped or plain edges may be 
bad, according to the taste. Sometimes the scollops will be under- 
sid with ruffles of lace or embroidery or with plaitings deep enough 
to extend above them, and tipped with jet, chenille or other fancy 
emamenta. Tinsel-woven goods are exceedingly stylish combined 
rith plain goods, and on these scarcely any garniture is used, The 
lasque may have a vest simulated with the ornamental goods or 

.with trimming, and the edges may be decorated with laces or em- 
broideries arranged to turn upward or downward, as may be most 
becoming; or they may be ornamented with braids or plainly fin- 
hed, as preferred, All varieties of dress goods are suitable for such 
kilettes.) Lace flounces will sometimes take the place of the front- 
¢aperies when a very delicate effect is desired, or lace net shaped 
cording to the pattern and bordered with lace edging will be used. 

The fancy straw hat has its brim smoothly faced with velvet, and 
! is stylishly trimmed 
' with ribbon and a 

full monture of apple 
blossoms, 


> 


FiguRE No. 7.—LA- 
DIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 
336.) 

Fictvre No. 7.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 
9811 and costs 1s. 6d. 
or 35 cents, is in thir- 
teen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be 
seen in two views, 
each showing differ- 
ent materials in its 
development, on page 
348 of this publica- 
tion. 

For evening and 
afternoon wear in the 
country or at the sea- 
side, this costume is 
especially suitable. 
It 1s ‘here developed 
in peach-blossom Su- 
rah and white Spanish 
lace net. The short, 
round skirt is of the 
Surah, and a_ box- 
plaiting of the same 
is about the foot. 
Above the plaiting 
the gores are trim- 
med with three deep 
flounces of Spanish 
lace alternating with 
ruffles of lace, the ruf- 
bempg arranged in pairs above the lowest and middle flounces, 
the lowest flounce continued across the breadth. Drooping in 
me festoons over the upper flounce is a softly wrinkled 
of the lace net, which is draped up by plaits in its side edges, 
Sshirring that extends nearly to the belt at the right side of 

nt. Two ruffles of lace—one at the edge and the other 
Up on the drapery and turned down over its seaming—trim 
lablier beautifully, and two rosettes of the Surah are fastened 
the shirring, with novel effect. The back-draperv is likewise 
lace net and falls in deep, oval outline, its edges being 
with aruffle of lace. Its bouffant draping is produced by 
in its front edges and loopings at the center. 

bodice, which partakes somewhat of the peasant style, is of 
Surah and is worn over a guimpe of the lace net. It is laced at 
back with a silk lacing-cord, and a lacing is simulated down the 
seam of the front to correspond. Single bust darts and 
and side-back gores perfect the exquisite adjustment of 
ice, Which is deeply pointed at the front and back and curved 
ly over the hips. It is quite low at the neck, and is cut in 
curves at the front and back and extended in narrow straps 

5 


Right Side-Front View. 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 350.) 
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across the shoulders. A double piping of the Surah finishes the neck 
and lower edges, a single piping cempleting the arms’-eyes. The 
guimpe usually has the lower part of Silesia, muslin or some lining 
material, the upper part and sleeves only being of the net. It is 
closely fitted by double bust darts and side and shoulder seams, and 
closes invisibly at the back. A frill of lace turns over the standing 
collar, and a rosette like those on the tablier is fastened to it at the 
left side of the throat. The sleeves reach only to the elbows, and 
are curved prettily at their lower edges and trimmed with frills of 
lace. They are gathered to stand high at the shoulders, and fit 
smoothly. 

Grenadines, lace nets, embroidered materials, brocades and tissues 
of all kinds combine beautifully with plain goods in costumes of this 
style, oriental, guipure, matelassé and Spanish nets being favored 
varieties. Fedora, which is a variety somewhat lighter in texture 
than Spanish, is also a leading favorite. Plain, embroidered or 
figured batistes, organdies, mulls, nun’s-vailings, etc., in light, deli- 
cate or dark tints, also make up stylishly in this way. Of course, 
the front-drapery may be omitted and the skirt trimmed its depth 
with ruffles of lace 
or embroidery. 
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FigtrRE No. 8.—LaA- 
. DIES’ BLOUSE 
COSTUME. 

(For Dlustration see Page 
887.) 


Fiavre No. 8.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ blouse costume. 
The pattern, which is 
No. 9790 and costs 
ls. 6d. or 35 cents, is 
in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, 
and is shown in two 
views on page 350 of 
the ‘dese magazine. 

The costume is de- 
cidedly quaint-look- 
ing and will prove 
becoming to ladies of 
slender figures. It is 
here represented as 
made of figured nun’s- 
vailing, silk of a con- 
trasting color being 
used for the high 
standing collar and 
the narrow cuff-fac- 
ings. The skirt is of 
the round, four-gored Ss | 
style, and is trimmed Vi, SESS i Soe 
tl the foot with a aa!) Wil SSS | iy 
shirred ruffle of the OI Yeu 
material finished to 9783 
form a self-heading. Left Side- Back View. 

The drapery com- LabIEs’ COSTUME. 


prises six sections of 
desirable widths, and (For Description see Page 350.) 


is of about the same 

depth as the skirt after being finished with a hem; it is gathered all 
round at the top, and at the left side of the front is caught up high 
by two deep plaits tacked near the side-front seam and also further 
back. Tackings to the skirt are made below these drapings, and are 
all that are required to produce the artistic effect pictured. 

The blouse has a shirring at the neck of the front and back and a 
cluster of corresponding shirrings at the waist-line. The front is 
mounted on a lining that extends only a little below the waist-line, 
and is smoothly fitted by double bust darts. The back is also 
mounted on a lining of similar depth that is fitted smoothly by a 
center seam and side-back gores. To these linings the lower shir- 
rings are stayed, and thus the fulness arising from the shirrings is 
‘retained in p ace. A smooth adjustment is produced at the sides by 
narrow under-arm gores, which fall evenly with the lining; and 
at the waist-line the back and front are slashed across as far as 
the shirrmgs and left sufficiently wide in their skirts to allow of 
being gathered in with enough fulness to produce an effect almost 
uniform with the fulness below the shirrings.. The gathered edges, 
and also the loose edges above; are)concéaled\by-a narrow, bias band 
of the material. The blouse is very deep, and its lower edge is gath- 
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ered all around and joined to the lower edge of the lining and under- 
arm gores, thus producing the full puff pictured. About the waist 
is worn a ribbon belt, which is fastened under a bow of long loops 
and ends of similar ribbon at the right side of the front. The clos- 
ing of the blouse is invisibly made in front as far down as the lower 
edge of the lining. The coat sleeves fit handsomely, and full ruffs 
of lace are worn in the neck and wrists. 

All sorts of soft, light-textured woolens, also figured, pla and 
embroidered cotton dress goods of all kinds, are suitable for such cos- 
tumes. The skirt requires only a narrow trimming, which will usually 
be a knife, side or box plaiting, a ruffle or rows of braid. Braid may 
also trim the edges of the drapery and the wrists of the sleeves. 

The picturesque hat is prettily trimmed with ribbon and scarlet 
poppies. 


bas ->}- are —_— 


FIguKE No. 9.—LADIES’ POLONAISE COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 388.) 


FKicure No. 9.—This consists of a Ladies’ polonaise and kilt skirt. 
The polonaise pat- . 
tern, which is No. 
9798 and costs Is. 3d. eA EN 
or 30 cents, is in thir- AS} 
teen sizes for ladies 
from _ twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is 
represented in two 
views on page 304 
of this DEr.iNeator. 
The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9275 
and costs ls. 3d. or 
30 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is differently 
pictured on its ac- 
coropanying label. 

In the present in- 
stance plain and flow- 
ered foulard are most 
attractively combined 
in the costume, which 
has a very graceful 
and stylish appear- 
ance. The polonaise 
presents a vest effect 
hetween the first bust 
darts, being cut off 
square across and 
faced to the shoul- 
ders in vest outline. 
Back of the vest-like 
portion it descends in 
deep, decided points 
to the foot of the 
skirt, and is softly 
wrinkled by — shirr- 
tapes inserted in cas- 
ings formed under- 
neath at the side 
seams, These shirr- 
tapes also contribute 
to the draping of the back, which is gathered up to an even depth with 
the front before the side seams are closed, and is handsomely draped in 
bow fashion by a tape inserted in a casing formed at the center of the 
drapery, the top of the drapery being tacked to the back a little above 
the end of the center seam. The back-drapery falls in two deep, full 
points to the same depth as the points of the front. Double bust darts, 
single under-arm darts, side-back seams that terminate in dart fashion 
below the waist-line and the center seam fit the polonaise closely to 
the figure, and the fulness of the back-drapery is contributed by 
extra widths left below the middle seam. A cascade of oriental lace 
trims all the edges of the drapery points, and is continued up the back 
edges of the vest facing and across the back below the high stand- 
ing collar, <A ruff of /isse is worn at the neck, and a fancy clasp of 
oxidized silver is fastened at the throat. The sleeves are shortened 
nearly to the elbows, and trimmed with a deep ruffle of lace headed 
by a narrow, standing ruffle. 

The skirt has a smoothly fitted yoke top, and its plaits are broad. 
well pressed and stayed underneath by tapes. It hangs evenly all 
the way round, and a deep hem is the edge finish. 

Sometimes the skirt will be deeply trimmed with rows ef braid 
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Front View. 


Lavigs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 851.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


or with broad, flat bands overlaid with braid. For all varieties of 
dress goods, including white, figured, striped and plaid cottong 
woolens and silks, both patterns are exceedingly stylish. The 
polonaise is particularly adapted to white and colored sheer goods, 
such as mulls, lawns, grenadines, crépes, etc., and also to washable 
textures of all varietics. Its drapings may be easily undone for 
pressing or for laundering and as readily readjusted. Tissues of all 
colors are beautiful combined with velvet or Surah in costumes of 
this style, and laces or embroideries will be lavishly used for garti- 
ture. A four-gored skirt, trimmed to please the taste, is just a 
suitable for wear with the polonaise as the style here selected. 


—_—_<———-—_ 


FigvrRE No. 10.—LADIES' COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 839.) 


FievurE No. 10.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattem, 
which is No. 9784 and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is 

exhibited in a pretty 
combination of mate- 
rials on page 344 of 
_ this DELrNeator. 

The simplicity of 
this costume make 
it especially suitable 
for soft woolens that 
are to be complete 
in tailor fashion. [ 
is here developed it 

a fine Cheviot suiting 

of light texture, anc 
trimmed with wid 
WAS —— braid showing th 
<< FANS same blending of col. 
SS eee ors on a darke: 
ground. The skirt » 
composed of a front 


“~ 
~_ 
~ 
— 
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—S 


SS gore, two gores & 

AN SK each. side aid a ful 
AN NG back-breadth, but t 
\ y S no wider than th 
=X WA fashionable tou 
~ RR S S gored skirt; the ful 
\ :Y ‘ ness introduced b 
N\ N the two extra gore 
N \ being disposed in si: 
N N ? wide, back ward-tum 
N \ ing plaits, a plait ve 
N NN ing formed over esd 
\ N seam. Tapes, tacxe 
Y underneath to th 

\ plaits, retain thet 


ey in place 
hree rows of bru 
placed close togetue 
trim the lower part ¢ 
the skirt all rounc 
being added _ befor 
the plaits are forme 
The front-drapery ' 
very short, and ver 
much wrinkled b 
plaits in its bac 
edges and a sulin 
ing at the left side of the center; at the shirring it is reverse 
producing a loose knot effect over the shirring. 

The back-drapery is contributed by the over-dress, which is in pok 
naise style at the back and in basque style in front, being deepl 
pointed at the closing and curved high over the hips. At the ngb 
side the back-drapery falls undraped below a deep loop nearly to th 
edge of the skirt, while at the left side it is raised quite high by thre 
deep loops. Double bust darts, narrow under-arm gores and cente 
and side-back seams fit the garment handsomely, the latter three sean 
terminating in underfolded plaits below the waist-line; and tack 
ings to the skirt complete the bouffant effect of the drapery, A 
of braid passes about the neck down each side of the closing and» 
continued along the lower edge, the back ends being finished off ! 
points back of the side seams. The high standing collar is covere 
with braid, and a row of the braid passes about the wrists of th 
close coat sleeves. 

Of course, the pattern is not limited to cloths, flannels, serge 
cashmeres and woolen goods generally, although it is particular! 
adapted to them.° ''Sateens, foulards, pongees, seersuckers, gingham 
lawns, Summer silks, Surahs. grosgrain silks, satin Rhadames, et: 
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sake up especially well by this mode. The skirt being very orna- 
mental in its construction no decoration is required, but the prevail- 
ing fancy for flat garnitures may be followed, with stylish results. 
Combinations are very effective in such costumes, the draperies and 
orer-dress being frequently made to contrast with the skirt. 

The bonnet is of fancy straw, and has its brim raised in front by 
a band covered with velvet fulled on. It is trimmed as pictured, and 
ned on with ribbon. 


eco a She 
Figure No. 11.—LADIKS’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 340.) 


Fiacre No, 11.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9785 and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
is represented in two views, showing a combination of plain and 
striped goods, on this page. 

The costume is strikingly stylish in appearance, and in this in- 

' stance is developed in a combination of plain Surah and plaid 
wool goods of light 
texture. The skirt is 
f the Surah, and is 
‘rimmed with a box- 
daiting of the same 
veton to form its own 
wading. The front- 
drapery falls in a 
broad panel almost to 
tue edge of the skirt 
at the left side, and 
“considerably short- 
er at the right side, 
loth sides being 
draped by plaits high 
ipin the side edges. 
To the lower edge 
of the shorter portion 
Is jomed the corre- 
‘~popdingly § shaped 
clge of a scarf-like 
drapery that is re- 
versed at the seam 
aud carried across the 
drapery, the left end- 
sia gathered up 
clovely and inserted 
w the left side-back 
“am just below the 
‘up, producing a novel 
ind stylish effect. 
The gathers break 
"le reversed drap- 
“Ty in soft, pretty 
wtinkles, which are 
‘wade permanent by 
‘ackings to the deeper 
lrapery at the center. Wa SS 
The back-drapery is WL i i) tt 
raised slightly bigh at _ 
"ne nght side by two 
eeploops and falls un- 
draped at the left side, 
ts bouffant effect be- 
ing enhanced by loop- 
‘igs to the breadth, 
The basque is closed to the bust with button-holes and buttons, 
aid the rest of the way down with hooks and loops; and over the 
latter closing a vest ornament of Surah is arranged, its adjustment 
being made with button-holes and buttons at the right side edge, 
thile the left edge is sewed in place and provided with button-holes 
aid buttons to correspond with the closing. The lower outline of 
the vest ornament corresponds with the underlapping portion of the 
hsque. which is pointed. Its side edges are curved gracefully, and 
“supper edge is cut in heart shape. The sides of the basque curve 
ugh, and the back presents a deep, square outline, and is made to fall 
intwo handsome, double box-plaits below the waist-line by under- 
folded plaits at the ends of its middle three seams. Double bast 
darts, under-arm gores and the three seams mentioned adjust the 
msque smoothly and gracefully, and a standing collar of the Surah 
Rat the neck. The outside material of the sleeve is cut shorter 
nan the lining, and is cut off at the outside seam. The lining is 
fed with the Surah, and the edges of the cut-away portion are 
lelled neatly over the lining, thus imparting the effect of a double 
eve, which is exceedingly stylish. A ruff of lisse is worn in the neck. 
Such costumes are exceedingly handsome de...” 1 pongee, 
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Right Side-Front View. 


Lavirs’ CosTUME. 
(For Description sve Page 352.) 


foulard, sateen, batiste, organdy, Summer silks, etc., in plaifi and 
embroidered varieties. Velvet is fashionably united with all these 
textures. Embroidered, brocaded and figured wool goods, combined 
with plain goods of the same texture, or with silk, velvet or Surah, 
are also stylish ; and for handsome black and colored, silks the mode 
is exquisite. The skirt may be trimmed to please the fancy, but the 
draperies and basque should have either flat garnitures or show a 


a plain finish. 


FIGURE No. 12.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 341.) 


Ficure No, 12.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern. 
which is No. 9783 and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
is shown made of plain material on page 345 of this DeLINEaTor. 

The costume is very stylish in appearance, and in the present 
instance is developed in plain and fancy novelty suiting. The round, 
four-gored skirt is of the plain goods, and is trimmed at the bottom 
with a side-plaiting 
of the same. Upon 
the left side, descend- 
ing from the belt al- 
most to the lower 
edge, is a kilt-plaited 
panel that is deeply 
hemmed at the front 
and lower edges and 
has four deep tucks 
above the lower hem. 
Extending from the 
right side-back seam 
nearly to the panel 
ig a much-wrinkled 
drapery that 1s gath- 
ered at its back edge 
and has four clustezs 
of plaits near its front 
edge, which is caught 
over below each clus- 
ter and shows the 
deep facing of silk. 
The drapery is sewed 
to the skirt at and 
between the clusters 
of plaits, and falls 
nearly to the edge of 
the skirt. The back- 
drapery is undraped 
at the right side, but 
at the left side a clus- 


laid in the lower part 
and caught up under 
a deep loop formed 
below the hip, this 
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Left Side-Back View. 


over to the left side 
and producing a very 
attractive and irregu- 
lar effect. 

The body of the 
‘costume is a hand- 
some basque, that has its right front widened below the bust so that. 
the closing takes a diagonal line and terminates in front of the left 
hip. Double bust darts, under-arm gores, side-back seams and a 
ceuter seam fit the basque handsomely, the extended portion of 
the right side passing smoothly over the left and adding by its ar- 
rangement one of the most charming features of the mode. The 
basque is deeply pointed at the center of the front, arches very high 
at the sides and falls deep and square at the back. The center seam 
is continued all the way to the lower edge, but the side-back seams 
disappear at the top of fan-plaits arranged underneath, A standing 
collar is at the neck, and the closing is made with button-holes and 
buttons. The coat sleeves are trimmed with narrow cuffs of the 
fancy goods rolling up from the wrists over deeper cuffs of the plain 
fabric. A linen standing collar is worn, but elaborate lingerte may 
be chosen, if preferred. | 

For costumes of this style all varieties of dress goods, including 
sateens, foulards, pongees, serges, cashmeres, satins, Surahs, gros- 
grain silks, batistes, organdies.ete., are;appropriate; @@ only a nar- 
row decoration is needed for the skirt. The asque and the lower 
part. of the right-draperv may be trimmed with any variety of braid, 


ter of deep plaits is . 
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put on in lines or fancifully arranged. Combinations are exceed- 
ingly effective; but, if desired, one material may be used throughout. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 342.) 


No. 9797.—Other views of this costume, showing it developed in 
similar material, and with similar trimming, are shown at Ladies’ 
figure No. 1 on page 330 of this magazine, and at figure No. 21 on 
the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1885. 

In the present instance the costume is beautifully developed in 
plain chambray, with the same and embroidered chambray in two 
widths for trimming, both material and trimming being manufac- 
tured by the Kursheedt Manufacturing Company. The skirt proper 
is composed of three gores and a full breadth. The gores are fitted 
by darts, and the breadth is gathered at each side of the placket 
opening. Upon the right side is adjusted a short hip-drapery, that 
has two short darts in its upper part and is shirred at its front and 
back edges from the 
bottom to within 
a short distance of 
the top, its back edge 
being sewed into the 
right side-back seam, 
while its front edge 
extends a little in 
front of the corre- 
sponding _ side-front 
seam and is sewed 
flatly upon the front- 
gore. Overlapping 
this drapery ie 
broadly is a deep 
drapery, which is 
sewed along the first 
dart in the short drap- 
ery as far as the dart 
extends and.is tacked 
to position once a lit- 
tle below the dart 
and back of the front 
edge. This drapery 
has a diagonal effect 
along its front edge, 
and its back edge is 
slightly draped by a 
pair of overlapping, 
upward-turning plaits 
just below the hip and 
is sewed for its entire 
depth into the left 
side-back seam. This 
drapery is also fitted 
about the top by 
darts, and both skirt 
and drapery are sew- 
ed to the same belt. 
This arrangement 
leaves quite a portion 
of the front and right 
side gores exposed 
and, after a side-plait- 
ing of the plain goods 
is applied all about 
; the lower edge, this 
ya is covered with three flounces of embroidered chambray. The 

ilagonal edge of the wide front-drapery is trimmed with a row of 
the same width applied flatly, and a row of the narrower width is 
turned upward from the lower edge of the hip-drapery. 

The back-drapery is cut upon the body portion and has a polo- 
naise effect, its arrangement being especially adapted to wash goods. 
The center and side-back seams terminate a little below the waist- 
line, and at the extremity of the center seam is allowed consider- 
able extra width, which is divided with a double-looped effect and 
rendered fashionably bouffant by means of a shirring at the center, 
This shirring, instead of being done with yathers, is accomplished by 
means of a tape run through a casing, one end of it being fastered 
permanently at the top of the casing and the other tied to another 
tape that is sewed at the lower end of the casing. A hook at the 
top of the casing is slipped into a loop worked upon the body, and 
by these simple means the drapery is upheld. Sufficient extra 
width is alloyga below each side-back seam to form a plait turning 
backward undernea‘':. and the front edges of the drapery below 
, the under-arm . e widened to permit of being hemmed, 
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Right Side-Front View. 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 353.) 
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each side being tacked once over the seam of the skirt a little below 
the belt, and the extra length allowed between the waist-line and 
the tacking adding a graceful loop to the drapery. No decoration 
whatever is added to the back-drapery, which falls nearly even with 
the bottom of the skirt. In addition to the under-arm gores men- 
tioned, the front has double bust darts which perfect the adjustment, 
and the lower edges are curved upward over the hips and deepened 
to a point at the back edges of the under-arm gores and the closing 
of the front. Button-holes and buttons perform the closing, thr 
right side being hemmed and the left underfaced; and back of the 
closing a vest is outlined with embroidery, which is applied flatly 
with the scollops turning toward the closing. The lower edges ui 
the basque are garnitured with embroidery, which is arranged w 
turn downward. Cuffs are simulated with embroidery at the wrists 
of the finely fitted coat sleeves, and a row of the same is turned 
upward about the high standing collar. 

The embroidery used upon the body of the costume is all of the 
narrower variety, any difference in its apparent width observable in 
the engravings being obtained by decreasing the width of the plain 
material inside the | 
border. This mode is 
as well adapted to all 
other varieties of cot- 
ton goods and to silk 
and woolens as to 
the fabric illustrated, 
and laces, Hamburg 
embroideries, _ plait- 
ings or any decora- 
tions in keeping with 
the fabric selected 
may be applied. The 
vest outline is easily 
reproduced, being 
clearly indicated in 
the pattern. Any 
other arrangement 
preferred may, how- 
ever, be adopted, with 
equally stylish results. 
Chambray embroid- 
ery is obtainable in 
all the leading colors, 
and ‘is allowable upon 
all kinds of wash 
goods, as well as upon 
fabrics of its own tex- 
ture, its special adapt- 
ability being, how- 
ever,efor the latter 
material. 

We have pattern 
No. 9797 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. Fora lady ° 
of medium size, it re- 
quires thirteen yards 
and five-eighths of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide, or nine 
yards and an-eighth 
thirty-six inches 
wide. If goods for- 
ty-eight inches wide 
be chosen, then seven yards will suffice. 
30 cents. 
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(For Description see Page 353.) 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Mlustrations see Page 343.) 


No. 9824.— This costume is represented in different material, bul 
with a similar selection of trimming, at Ladies’ figure No. 2 on pact 
331 of this magazine. 

The selection of plain dress goods for the construction of the cos 
tume in the present instance brings out fully the beauty of tix 
braid garniture, which is Kursheedt’s Standard spangled tinsel va. 
riety in a width that is very effective. The skirt of the costume : 
fashioned in the usual manner, and comprises in its formation thr 
gores for the front and sides and a full breadth for the back. Thi 
gores are fitted smoothly about-the hips by. darts, and the breadth } 

athered into the, proper space_at each side ofthe placket openiny 
pon the gores are arranged three flat draperies, which have th 
effect of trinle ¢abléers, each being sewed at its upper edge to tl, 
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skirt and the seam concealed by the lower portion of the one next 
above it. These draperies are each sloped off toward their ends, 
and the lower one extends to within a short distance of the bottom 
of the skirt, while the top of the upper one is a little below the belt. 
The ends are included in the side-back seams, and their lower edges 
are bordered with braid, the glint of which is rendered especially 
effective by its application upon a flat surface. 

The body of the costume has a basque front and a polonaise back, 
and its fit is accomplished by means of double bust darts, under-arm 
darts, side-back seams and a curving center seam. The basque por- 
ion is round in outline. The closing is made with button-holes and 
buttgns, the right side being hemmed and the left underfaced; and 
back of the closing at each side is a row of braid, which is carried 
about the corresponding lower edge. The center and side-back 
seams are discontinued a little below the waist-line, and at the end 
of each side-back seam is allowed considerable extra width, 
which falls outward in loop fashion and is tacked through to the 
drapery to retain it in position, A very little extra width is 
allowed below the end of the center seam, and this is underfolded 
in a box-plait. A sin- 
gle downward-turn- 
ing plait is folded in 
each side of the drap- 
ery, and the side 
edges are included in 
the side-back seams 
of the skirt, The lower 
edge of the back- 
drapery is deepened 
toward the center, 
and the process of 
draping is completed 
by means of a shallow 
loop tacked in the 
center a little below 
the under box-plait 
mentioned. A tack- 
ing is made through 
the center of the 
drapery to the skirt 
lower down, and two 
are made at each side, 
these tackings serv- 
ing to retain the folds 
of the drapery per- 
manently in the posi- 
tion pictured; while 
the closeness of the 
skirt to the figure is 
regulated by means 
of tapes sewed be- 
neath the side-back 
seams and tied to- 
gether. A double box- 
plaiting of the goods 
trims the skirt below 
the drapery. The 
sleeves, which have 
the close adjustment 
of the coat shape, are 
gathered to stand high 
at the shoulders, and 
their only decoration 
is a row of braid about 
the wrists. A collar 
of the very high 
standing shape at present so fashionable is about the neck, and its 
distingué air 1s enhanced by overlaying it with braid. 

The difference in the width of the braid upon the body portion is 
obtained by stretching it between the bust and the waist-line so as 
to render it narrower in effect, a process which, owing to its loose 
Weave, is easily accomplished. bf course, the effect is as easily 
widened by holding it a trifle full. Braid of the variety shown may 
be obtained in all colors, a fact which is suggested by the illustra- 
tion of the costume in dark and in light material, with a correspond- 
ing difference in the decoration, in the present instance. Of course, 
braid of any kind may be chosen for trimming such a costume, or 
braid may be omitted altogether and any other decoration preferred 
may be added. Sometimes the fablier-drapery will be of contrast- 
=f goods, and its edges will be machine-stitched or underfaeed. 

en Summer cashmeres, nun’s-vailings or silks are chosen, laces, 
fuffy fringes, etc., will form the garnitures. Braids are, however, 
80 very fashionable at aaa and the mode is so well adapted to 
their application, that they will usually be selected when they are in 
keeping with the texture of the goods chosen for construction. 
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Right Side-Front View. 
LaDies’ CostuME 
(For Description see Page 853.) 


the front, two for 


‘breadth. The plaits 


We have pattern No. 9824 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty ai inches, bust measure. 

for a lady of:medium size, will require eleven yards and five-eighths 
of goods twenty-two inches wide, or five yards and seven-eighths 
forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s, 6d. or 35 cents. 
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‘ LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 84.) 


No. 9784.—An idea of the wide range of fabrics to which this 
mode is adapted, and of the various styles of trimming which may 
be selected for it, may be obtained by referring to its illustration at 
Ladies’ figure No. 10 on page 339 of this Detinraror, and to figures 
Nos. 6 and 13 on the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1885. 

Very attractive suggestions of the kilt effect are associated in this 
costume with a particularly effective style of drapery, and the result 
is all that the most exacting taste could desire. Plain and figured 
goods are united in the present instance, the plain goods being used 
for the skirt, which 3 
comprises a gore for 


each side and a full 
breadth for the back. 
The breadth is gath- | 
ered across the top 
nearly to its front 
edges, and a very 
wide plait turning 
backward is folded 
over each seam of 
the skirt, the plait 
nearest the front at 
each side taking in a 
part of the front- 
gore, and those near- 
est the back includ- 
ing the ungathered 
portions of the back- 


are skilfully graduat- 
ed toward the top, 
and are held in their 
folds by means of a 
tape tacked to them 
underneath. Over- 
hanging the upper 
ortion of the gores 
is a short drapery of 
the figured goods, 
which is formed of a 
section having three 
upturning _ plaits— 
with narrow spaces 
between them—laid 
in its right end and 
the same number clus- 
tered in the left end. 
A little to the left of 
the center a length- 
wise row of shirring 
is made in it, and 
the left end is turned 
upward back of the 
shirring in such @ 
way as to bring the 
under side of the goods outward. The drapery is sewed through the 
shirring upon the skirt some distance below the belt, and the upper 
edges are sewed with the skirt to the belt as faras they extend; the 
edge at the right of the shirring being sewed flatly upon the skirt 
between the shirring and the belt. The reversed portion is faced with 
the material, and the ends are sewed flatly upon the back-breadth. 
The back-drapery is obtained by deepening the back of the body 
portion in polonaise fashion, extra widths allowed below the center 
and side-back seams being arranged in a triple box-plait underneath 
at the end of the center seam and in two overlapping plaits turning 
forward underneath at the end of each side-back seam. The left 
edge is arranged in three deep, loose loops, which lift the lower 
corner even with the lowest plait in the adjoining edge of the hi 
drapery. With the exception of these loops and a single loop at the 
right side, the back-drapery falls plainly. The right side edge is 
sewed over the back edge of the hip-drapery from the lower edge of 
the latter about half-way to the’ belt, and the oe mentioned at 
this side and the upper loop<at 'thevleft.side’ are no ked, but are 
formed of the extra lengths allowed between the waist-line and the 
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fastenings below and fall easily into place when the costume is adjusted. 

The front of the body portion 1s in pointed basque style, and its 
adjustment is perfected by the introduction of double bust darts and 
under-arm gores. The lower edge curves upward over the hips from 
the point at the center and deepens again toward the back edges of 
the under-arm gores, with a very becoming effect. Button-holes and 
buttons perform the closing, the right side being hemmed and the 
left underfaced. The sleeves are in coat shape, and their superb fit 
is their only decoration. <A high standing collar finishes the neck. 
Tapes, fastened beneath the side-back seams and tied together, regu- 
late the closeness of the skirt; and a broad band of the figured goods 
forms a rich trimming for the lower portion of the skirt. <A facing 
of the figured goods is added to the reversed portion of the drapery. 

Costumes of this style will be made of all kinds of plain and fig- 
ured silk and wool goods. A toilette for street wear is composed of 
a plain brown serge-like wool fabric in combination with a similar 
weaving showing blocks divided by crosswise and lengthwise lines 
of mixed red, blue and écru woven in bourette fashion. The figured 
goods are used for the skirt, and the lower edge is untrimmed. The 
collar is also cut from 
the combination fab- 
ric, and the front is 
faced in vest shape 
and the sleeves in 
cuff fashion. Com- 
binations of plain 
and bourette—figured 
goods are very fash- 
ionable, and are ob- 
tainable in all colors. 

We have pattern 
No. 9784 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. For a lady 
of medium size, it 
will require seven 
yards and_ three- 
fourths of plain ma- 
terial and seven yards 
and a-fourth of fig- 
ured goods twenty- 
two inches wide, or 
four yards and three- 
eighths of plain and 
three yardsand a-half 
of figured forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, ls. 6d. or 35 
cents, 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Mustrati 
u nas Page 


No. 9783.—How 
very effectively a cos- 
tume of this style 
may be developed in 
a combination of plain 
and fancy novelty 
suiting, may be ob- 
served by referring to _. 
Ladies’ figure No. 12 on page 341 of this publication. Still another 
view of it, showing other materials, is given at figure No. 7 on the 
Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1885. 

Camel’s-hair cloth is the material made up in this instance, and the 
only extraneous garnitures added are the mbbons at the sides and a 
plaiting of the material. The skirt proper comprises the customary 
three gores for the front and sides, and a full breadth for the back. 
The gores are fitted by darts, and the breadth is gathered across the 
top. Upon the left side-gore is arranged a panel-drapery, which is 
widely hemmed at its front and lower edges, has four narrow tucks 
clustered above the hem at the lower edge, and is laid in forward- 
turning plaits that overlap each other at the top and flaré somewhat 
fowant the lower edge. A tape is tacked to the under sides of the 
plaits some distance from the bottom to hold them in position, and 
the back edge of the panel is sewed into the left side-back seam. 
Tackings are made at intervals back of the front hem to hold the 
front in position, and its front edge overlaps for a short distance 
from the top the adjoining edge of a wide drapery which extends to 
the right side-agck seam and is fitted over the hips by darts, three of 
the latter being at the right and one at the left of the center. A single 


Right Side- Front View. 
LADIES’ BLOUSE COSTUME. 
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ever, no indication of its original shape. 


(For Description see Page 354) 


row of shirring is made in the back edye of this wide drapery, which 
begins a little below the top and extends for some distance, This 
edge is sewed for its entire depth into the right side-back seam, and 
its front edge is underfaced and is very ornamentally arranged by 
means of plaits laid in overlapping clusters of three each some dis- 
tance back of the margin. Quite long spaces are allowed between 
every two clusters, and the fulness of the plaits falls out very attrac- 
tively in jabot fashion. This edge flares gradually from the panei 
toward the bottom of the skirt, and the drapery is sewed to position 
in a line with the places where the plaits are tacked. Beneath the 
first and third clusters of plaits a long ribbon is fastened, and the 
opposite end is brought diagonally over the hem of the panel and 
fastened in a cluster of loops with part of its length floating.* The 
effect when completed is noticeably attractive. A long, full bread) 
forms the back-drapery, its appearance when arranged being, how- 
Tis top is gathered, ani 
the right side is sewed into the corresponding side-back seam from 
the top to within a short distance of the bottom of the skirt. The 
length of this side remaining ig given a curved outline across the back 
by sewing the lower 
edge into the left 
side-back seam, with 
its lower corner a 
little above the lower 
edge of the skirt 
The left side edge is 
entirely disposed of 
by means of three 
downward-turning 
plaits, which are laid 
one upon the other. 
and a still deeper plait 
which entirely con- 
ceals the arrangement 
of these three and 
extends from their 
tops to some distanc- 
below the  plackei 
opening, which is fin- 
ished at this side. 
The same belt finishe- 
both skirt and drap- 
ery; and tapes, sewed 
beneath the side-back 
seams and tied to- 
ether, regulate the 
nal adjustment of 
the skirt to the figure. 
The foot trimming }- 
a narrow knife-plait- 
ing, set on to form it: 
own heading ani 
a ft. NS a SS . yy finished with a hew. 
\ CRO SIE SSR The basque is in 
ow WS Af every way as novel 

and distingué in effect 
as the skirt. It close: 
diagonally from the 
throat to the left hip 
with button-holes and 
buttons, the right sid« 
being appropriately 
widened and finished 
with an underfacing. 
while the left is hem- 
med and is straight at itsclosing edge. In each side are two bust darts. 
Under-arm gores, side-back seams and acurving center seam perfect 
the adjustment, and the lower outline is raised somewhat over the 
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Left Side- Back View. 


hips and deepened again toward the back edges of the under-arm © 


gores, while at the back it is square and still deeper. Extra widths 


allowed below the terminations of the side-back seams near the 7 


waist-line are underfolded to form three overlapping plaits turr- 
ing forward underneath at each side, and the spring afforded by 


these plaits is aided by the arch of the center seam, which is carried _ 


to the lower edge. The sleeves show the perfect fit of the coat 


shape, with just enough fulness over the tops to give the fashionable ; 


effect about the shoulders; and their only decoration consists of 
three buttons placed in a line upon the up 
of the outside seam. A high standing collar finishes the neck, and 
a bow of ribbon loops and ends fastened at the end of the closing 


accords tastefully with the ribbon garnitures upon the skirt and — 


comes in line with them when the garment is worn. 


In examining the pattern to this ¢ostume it will be found that,” 
allowance for the tucks in the panel-drapery is made, and their pom- | 


tion, as well as thosejofthe hems—which are also allowed for—. is 


r side of each, in front — 
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dearly indicated. The length of the tucks may, however, be de- 
ducted, and braid, velvet ribbon, etc., may be added as a garniture. 
Two materials may be united in such a costume, though contrasting 
goods is rarely introduced except for one the wide front-drapery, 
the wrists of the sleeves and the collar. Consequently a rich fabric 
may be used without increasing the cost very much. Nun’s-vail- 
ings, Surahs and other thin goods which should be made up with full 
draperies in order to look well, develop beautifully in this fashion. 

We have pattern No. 9783 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment 
for a lady of medium size, will require fifteen yards and an-eighth 
of material twenty-two inches wide, or seven yards and a-half forty- 
right inches wide. Price of pattern, ls, 6d, or 35 cents. 


a 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 846.) 
No. 9808.—Heavy Surah is united with fine novelty suiting in the 


| 
| 
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Front View. 
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depth, which is given an especially graceful effect by the skilful 
arrangement of plaits ; four af which are folded to turn toward the 
center of the top, while two turning upward are laid in each side 
edge. The folds produced by these plaits are permanently arranged 
and are especially artistic. The back-drapery is deep and square in 
effect, and sews into the side-back seams of the skirt for its full 
depth. Below the hip each side is raised by a cluster of three 
downward-turning plaits, and in the center in a line with these 
plaits a single loop falling inward is tacked to perfect the bouffant 
appearance. The top is gathered to the size of the skirt-breadth, 
and both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same belt; the placket 
opening for both being finished at the left side and an underlap 
sewed to its front edge. Tapes, sewed beneath the side-back seams 
and tied together, regulate the final adjustment of the fulness. The 
front-gore is cut from brocade, and the back-breadth is faced with it 
below the drapery ; and as these are the only portions of the skirt 
that are observable, the effect is the same as if velvet were employed 
throughout. Along the front edges of the panels braid ornaments 
are placed at equal intervals, with very tasteful results, 


Back View, 


LADIES’ WRAPPER.—1For Description see Page 855.) 


“astruction of this costume at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 332 of 
“s magazine, and tinsel braid, facings and a plaiting of Surah con- 
tute its decorative accessories. Figure No. 24 on the Ladies’ 
ale for Summer, 1885, shows the costume in other material, and 
rth a different selection and arrangement of trimming. 

4 mode better adapted to the combination of contrasting goods 
‘fo the display of one rich fabric throughout could not be 
erised. Plain dress goods and brocaded velvet are united in 
@ present instance, and braid ornaments, a frog ornament and 
“ings of the brocade constitute the extraneous garnitures, The 
art proper comprises the customary dart-fitted gores and gathered 
«k-breadth, and its lower edge is finished with braid so neatly 
foied as to be almost invisible. Into each side-back skirt seam 
isewed a | als panel-drapery, which is even with the lower edge 
ad extends nearly to the top of the skirt. This panel overlaps 
“other, which is sewed flatly at its back edge upon the gore and 
Yerlans the front-gore considerably. The front-panel does not 
Tend as far up as the other, but both are sewed flatly at their 
‘Is upon the skirt and are overhung by a tablier-drapery of medium 


The body of the costume is a basque especially stylish in its for- 
mation. Its front is closed with button-holes and buttons, the right 
side being hemmed and the left underfaced ; and its lower edge ix 
pointed below the closing and curved high over the hips. Double 
bust darts and under-arm gores are introduced in the adjustment, 
and.into the side and shoulder seams are sewed ornamental fronts, 
which are suggestive of a jacket and render the mode as appropriate 
for street as for house wear. The outer portions are widened trian- 
gularly upon the bust and turned back in revers, and below the revers 
they are cut away with a slightly increasing flare, their depth 
gradually increasing until they are even with the fronts proper at 
‘the seams which join them to the back. The jacket portions are 
fitted by single bust darts and under-arm gores, and, being of the 
plain goods while the underfronts are of velvet, the effect is very 
distingué. The revers are faced with velvet, and below them a 
frog ornament is suspended between the jacket edges; one end 
being sewed and the other attached’ with.a-hook apd cye. The 
back of the basque has the' square, ‘postilion effect-at present so 
fashionable., The center and side-back seams terminate a little 
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below the waist-line, and at their extremities is allowed extra width, 
which is underfolded to form two double box-plaits between two 
pair of overlapping, backward-turning side-plaits. The postilion 
portion is considerably deeper than the remainder of the basque, and 
its square outline is in stylish contrast with the contour of the front. 
The sleeves are in coat shape, and their fine fit is emphasized by the 
fancy cuff-facing of velvet at the wrist of each. A high standing 
collar passes entirely about the neck, and outside it is a high rolling 
collar, which extends across the back and far enough in front of the 
shoulder seams to meet the tops of the revers, Both collars are cut 
from velvet, and their arrangement is one of the most attractive 
features of the garment. 

Costumes of this style will be developed in silks and velvets com- 
bined, as well as in woolens and silks. Plain dress goods, with their 
corresponding embroidered fabrics, will often be associated in their 
construction. When no contrasting material is introduced in the 
skirt, the front will often be trimmed between the inner panels with 
ruffles or plaitings of the goods, or with lace or embroidery, braid or 
uny other decoration preferred; and the back-breadth will have a nar- 

row  foot-trimming 
added to it. If the 
contrasting goods be 
limited to the body 
portion, it may be as 
decided in relief as 
desired. Sometimes 
three varieties will be 
associated in a single 
costume; the vest 
being of the new 
novelty goods having 
tinsel elaborately in- 
terwoven in it, the 
revers, collars and 
wrist facings, and 
perhaps the front- 
gore, of velvet, and 
the remainder of 
plain wool goods. 

We have pattern 
No. 9808 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make 
the costume for a lady 
of medium size, will 
require twelve yards 
and a-fourth of plain 
material and two 
yards and five-eighths 
of figured goods 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or six yards of 
plain and a yard and 
a-fourthof figured for- 
ty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, ls. 
6d. or 35 cents. 
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LabIss' WRAPPER. LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 856.) (For eae see Page 
No. 9785.—A 


charming combination of plain Surah and plaid wool goods is shown 
in the illustration of this costume at Ladies’ figure No. 11 on page 
340 of this magazine. At figure No. 1 on the Ladies’ Plate for Sum- 
mer, 1885, another view, showing still another selection of mate- 
rials, is given. 

A very effective combination of plain and striped suit goods is 
developed in the costume in this instance. The skirt proper is of 
the plain goods, and is composed of the customary three gores and 
a back-breadth. The gores are fitted by darts, and the breadth is 
gathered across the top. A narrow knife-plaiting, set on to form its 
own heading, forms the foot trimming. The drapery is very effective 
and yet not at all elaborate in its arrangement. The front-drapery. 
is in two sections, and the larger portion is conformed to the shape 
of the gores about the hips by six short darts. In the left side just 
below the hip two upturning plaits are folded, and in the right side 
are three similar plaits, the lowest one of the group being very shal- 
low. The drapery is sewed into the side-back seams, and to its 
lower edge at its shortest side is sewed the smaller section, which is 
turned forward over its own seam, gathered at its left end and sewed 
into the left side-back seam, with its top below the upper plait in 
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which has a vest ef- 
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the edge which it overlies. The reversed portion is tacked at inter. 

vals to the drapery beneath it. The back-drapery, which, like the 

front-drapery, is of the striped goods, is a full, deep bread), 

gathered to the size of the skirt breadth at the top and raised 

quite high at the right side by two deep loops arranged at some 

distance apart. These loops are loose, but between, above and 

below them the edge is sewed into the corresponding side-back 

seam, while the left side is sewed plainly for its entire depth into 

the opposite side-back seam. A single tacking at the center perfects 

the bouffant effect; and tapes, fastened beneath the side-back seam: 

and tied together, regulate the closeness of the skirt to the figure. — 
A very novel and stylish basque forms the body of the costume 

It is of the striped goods and is somewhat pointed in front. Doub: 

bust darts, under-arm gores, side-back seams and a center seam an 

introduced in the adjustment, and the back is given a postilion effec 

by means of extra widths allowed below the center and side-bac! 

seams and underfolded to form two double box-plaits. The sides o 

the basque curve upward over the hips and deepen toward the bac! 

edges of the under-arm gores, where their outline merges into ths 

of the postilion. Up- 

on each side is ar- 

ranged an ornamen- 

tal portion which is 

very narrow at its 

front edge—where it 

is sewed with the 

under-arm gore to 

the front—and deep- 

ened to overlap the 

front edge of the pos- 

tilion, upon which it 

is apparently fastened 

by a line of buttons. 

This ornament is cut 

from plain goods and 

is included in the pat- 

tern. Upon the front 

of the basque is ar- 

ranged an ornament 


fect. It is curved 
deeply toward its cen- 
ter at the top and is 
pointed at its lower 
edge to accord with 
the lower outline of 
the basque. It is 
sewed to the right 
side of the basque 
along the seam of the 
first dart nearly to the 
top of the latter, and 
for the remainder of 
its length in a curved 
séam that tends back- 
ward. This side has 
a row of buttons 
and button-holes ar- 
ranged to appear as if 
they held it in posi- 
tion, and the oppos- 
ite side is buttoned 
to its respective side 
of the basque. This 
ornament, the hip or- 
naments and the high, standing collar are of the plain goods. Bt 
tons and button-holes are used in closing the front of the basque 
far as the vest ornament, and hooks and loops are employed for | 
remainder of its length. The sleeves are in coat shape and hs 
shallow cuff-facings of plain goods at the wrists. | 
Plaid and plain Surahs, plain and bourette-figured wool goo 
and plain, embroidered and figured nun’s-vailings and chambrs 
will be associated in costumes of this style, with pleasing resul 
Iaces embroideries, braids and other extraneous garnitures may 
applied, with good effect; but the opportunities for effective co 
binations of contrasting goods which the mode affords are usu 
valued too highly to be passed over. A toilette of plain and figur 
sateen made up in this way has the plain goods used as in the pr 
ent instance, the figured material taking the place of the striped. 
We have pattern No. 9785 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen! 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium = 
it will require nine yards and five-eighths of striped material and # 
yards and a-fourth of plain goods.twenty-two inches wide, or {& 
yards and three-fourths of striped andtwo-yards and three-fourths 
plain forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cell 
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LADLES'’ WRAPPER. 
(For Description see Page 956.) 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 848.) 


No. 9811.—Surah of a peach-blossom tint is associated with 
Spanish lace net in the development of this costume, with ruffles and 
flounces of lace for garniture, at Ladies’ figure No. 7 on page 336 
of this Denmeator. Still another combination of materials and 
trimmings igs shown in the illustration of the same costume at 
tigure No. 18 on the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1885. 

The mode represents one of the leading fashions of the season, and 
is especially adapted to the combination of thin goods, tissues, etc., 
with heavier fabrics. In this instance Spanish lace net and satin are 
united, and a plaiting of satin and ruffles and flounces of lace form 
the trimming. In the back view white lace net and satin are shown, 
while in the front view both fabrics are black. The skirt presents 

. the graceful outlines of the round walking shape, and consists of 
three gores and a back-breadth. The gores are fitted smoothly 
. about the hips by darts, and the breadth is gathered across the top. 
. Upon the gores is arranged a drapery of medium depth, which is 
lifted at each side by 
two. pair of shallow, 
overlapping, upward- 
turning plaits, and 
is raised at the right 
side of the center by 
a shirring, which ex- 
tends from the lower 
edge to within a short 
distance of the top. 
The drapery is sewed 
through this shirring 
to the skirt, and the 
lower edges are 
slightly but graceful- 
ly curved. The back- 
drapery falls in an 
oval outline, and has 
two pair of down- 
ward-turning _ plaits 
in each side. It is 
sewed into the side- 
back seams as far as 
the lower edge of 
the front- drapery, 
‘and its top is gath- 
ered to the size of the 
breadth; both skirt 
and drapery being 
sewed to the same 
belt, and the placket 
opening for both be- 
ing finished at the left 
side. Tapes, sewed 
beneath the side-back 
seams and tied to- 
gether, regulate the 
closeness of the skirt 
to the figure. Lace 
net is used for the 
entire drapery, and 
satin for the skirt. 
Lace ruffles border 
the drapery, and 
flounces of lace cover 
: the skirt below the 
drapery, the lower one falling over a finely laid knife-plaiting of 
mtin. <A full bow of ribbon with floating ends is placed over the 
shirring in the front-drapery. 

The upper portion of the costume comprises two waists, one of 
which is suggestive of the style of a peasant bodice, being deeply 
pointed at the center of the back and front. This waist has a seam 
st the center of the front and a bust dart in each side, under-arm 
gores and side-backs completing the means of adjustment. The 
back is curved at its closing edges and finished with underfacings, 
and both the front and back are extended to form narrow, strap- 
like bretelles upon the shoulders, the corresponding ends of the ex- 
tensions being joined in short seams. Between the shoulder-straps 
the front and back are cut out in double curves at their upper edges. 
The finish 1s a single piping of the goods, and the bottom of the waist 
8 correspondingly completed. Eyelets are worked at each side 
of the center-front seam, and through them is laced a silk cord; 
and the closing is accomplished at the back by the same means. 
Beneath this waist is worn the other waist, which is cut high in 
the neck and closed invisibly at the back with hooks and eyes, the 
right side being hemmed and the left underfaced. Its adjustment is 


Front View. 
Lapres’ Coat, with Fu SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 356.) - 
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accomplished by means of double bust darts and the seams upon‘the 
shoulders and at the sides, Its upper portion is perforated to show 
where lace net may be added and the material cut away from be- 
neath it, and this outline corresponds with the outline of the outside 
waist. The sleeves are demi-long and of lace net, and each is 
formed with the two seams peculiar to the coat shape. Enough 
fulness is gathered in across the top to give a fashionably high archi, 
and the lower edge is slanted off toward the inside seam. A frill of 
lace forms a dainty finish, and a butterfly bow of ribbon fastened 
upon the upper side adds tastefully to the decorative effect. <A 
straight standing collar is about the neck, and is entirely concealed 
by a full ruche of lace. 

Although lace forms so large a portion of this toilette in the 
resent instance, it is not necessary to the development of the mode. 
t will, however, be especially fashionable during the Summer to 
come, and will be associated with velvet and fine wool goods, as 
well as with silks of all kinds. Fedora and Valenciennes net, 
pressed Italian—which is a charming imitation of the latter—and 
also all varieties of the oriental will obtain, and silk nets with gold 
and silver tinsel in- 
terwoven in them will 
be considered among 
the elegancies of the 
season, Grenadines, 
mulls, embroidered 
nun’s-vailings and all 
sorts of decorative 
goods. will be used 
the draperies, 
when the remainder 
is of plainer or hea- 
vier goods. Lining 
goods may be used 
with advantage for 
that portion of the 
under-waist below 
the perforations 
(which indicate the 
part that is overfaced 
with lace), as it is en- 
tirely concealed by 
the bodice. 

We have pattern 
No. 9811 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make 
the costume for a 
lady of medium size, 
requires ten yards 
and seven-eighths of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide, or six 
yards and five-eighths 
thirty-six inches 
wide, or five yards 
and a-half  forty- 
eight inches wide. 
Of plain goods and 
lace net, it needs 
six yards and seven- 
eighths of plain 
goods twenty - two 
inches wide, and 
three yards and three-fourths of lace net twenty-seven inches wide. 
Price of pattern, ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 


Lapigs’ Coat, with Fut Skirt. 
(For Description see Page 856.) 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 349.) 

No. 9802.—At Ladies’ figure No. 4 on page 333 of this Detrnea- 
ToR, this costume is represented as made of plain pongee, with the 
same and embroidered pongee for trimming; and at figure No. 5 on 
the Ladies Plate for Summer, 1885, it is shown in still another com- 
bination of material and trimmings. 

Figured sateen showing geometrical figures in contrasting color 
upon a plain ground is represented in the present instance, and the 
same and lace form the trimming. The skirt possesses all the 
excellencies which gores and darts are capable of imparting, and the 
fulness of its back-breadth is gathered into the proper space. About 
the lower edge is a double box-plaiting of the goods, which is set on 
to form its own heading and is about, five) inches deep when fin- 
ished. Upon the gores~are arranged three, scarf-draperies, which 
are unique in their arrangement. and very effective in appearance. 
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The lengths of these scarfs graduate shortest toward the top, and 
each is gathered at one end and sewed at this end into the left 
side-back seam. The lower edge of the lowest drapery at the point 
where it enters the seam is but a little above the bottom of the skirt, 
and its top is sewed flatly upon the skirt and is overlapped by the 
lower edge of the scarf next in order, which in turn is ovcrlapped 
by the upper one. The latter reaches to the belt and is conformed 
to the shape of the skirt by darts, its front end extending a little to 
the right of the middle of the front-gore and having three plaits folded 
just back of it in the upper edge. The top of the second drapery 
extends considerably beyond this and has five plaits folded in it, four 
of them being arranged in pairs. The third or lowest drapery also 
extends to the top of the skirt and likewise sews in for a short dis- 
tance below the hip into the right side-back seam, three plaits being 
folded in its upper edge and a single plait turning upward in its right 
side edge. The arrangement of the plaits gives all the draperies the 
effect of being curved at their lower edges, though in reality only 
the upper one is rounded, the lower two being straight. All three 
of them are bordered 
with lace along their 
lower edges, and the 
beauty of their out- 
lines is thus brought 
out with full effect. 
The back-drapery is a 
full breadth, which is 
slightly slanted off at 
its lower edge toward 
the sides and draped 
by three downward- 
turning plaits in its 
left side, two plaits 
being arranged in an 
overlapping pair, with 
the third a little be- 
low. This side is sew- 
ed into the left side- 
back seam and ex- 
tends nearly to the 
bottom of the skirt, 
and the right side is 
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3 lifted much higher by 
=2 : five downward-turn- 
2 ing plaits folded a lit- 


tle below the hip. 
The right side is sew- 
ed into the corre- 
sponding _ side-back 
seam only to the low- 
er folds of the plaits, 
and the edge below 
is tacked back and 
forth in jabot folds, 
which are graceful- 
ly emphasized by 
the lace bordering 
the free edges of the 
drapery. Loopings 
to a strap underneath 
at the center and a 


9738 tacking to the breadth 

Front View. complete the drap- 
LADIES’ POLONAISE. ing. Both skirt and 
drapery are sewed to 


(For Description see Page 857.) the same belt; and 


tapes, fastened under- 
neath to the side-back seams and tied together, regulate the 
adjustment to the figure. | 
e body of the costume is a basque, with side-back seams and a 
center seam at the back. These seams terminate a little below the 
waist-line, extra width allowed below their terminations being 
underfolded to form two double box-plaits. These plaits give a 
postilion effect that is enhanced by the center-backs, which are 
slightly deeper than the remainder and are square in effect. Double 
bust darts and under-arm gores perfect the fitting of the garment, 
and the side-backs are widened at their back edges below the waist- 
line and sewed to the underfolded edges of the plaits. A row of lace, 
sewed to the lower edges of the shorter portions, apparently renders 
the depth uniform all the way round, and contributes effectively to 
the ornamentation. The finely fitted coat sleeves are slightly short- 
ened in the present instance, to permit of the addition of frills of 
Jace at the wrists. A full frill of lace, sewed inside the high stand- 
me collar, falls over and forms a pretty finish. 
lain goods and their corresponding embroidered fabrics will very 
often be associated in costumer of this style, and embroidered edg- 
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ings to match will form the trimming. If desired, the exposed pa- 
tions of the skirt below the drapery may be entirely covered witi, 
trimming. Nun’s-vailings, thin silks, Surahs and all sorts of cotton: 
and woolens develop well in this way. When a toilette for dress 
wear is desired, the sleeves will be shortened and the neck cut oi. 
provided the figure of the wearer warrant such an arrangement. 
We have pattern No, 9802 in thirteen sizes for ladies from tweu- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, it needs thirteen yards and a-half of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or seven yards and seven-eighths thirty-six inche 
wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, then six yari: 
and five-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, Is. 6d. or 35 cents 
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LADIES’ BLOUSE COSTUME. 
(For Tilustrations see Page 850.) 


No. 9790.—This costume is developed in figured nun’s-vailing, 
with a shirred ruffle 
of the same and slight 
accessories of silk for 
its garnitures, at La- 
dies’ figure No. 8 on 
page 337 of this Dr- 
LINEATOR. 

Admirers of artis- 
tic effects in drapery 
will be sure to ap- 
preciate the beauty 
of this costume, and 
they will also _per- 
ceive at once that its 
full beauty may be 
developed in the least 
expensive as well as 
in the richest of fab- 
rics. Dotted suit 
goods are represent- 
ed in the present in- 
stance, and the trim- 
ming is very simple, 
no extraneous garni- 
ture, save a_ long- 
looped bow of ribbon, 
beingadded. Theskirt 
has the customary 
three gores for the 
front and sides, and a 
full breadth for the 
back; and the gores 
are fitted by darts, 
while the breadth is 
gathered across the 
top. <A foot trim- 
ming, consisting of 
a narrow knife-plait- 
ing of the goods, fin- 
ishes the lower edge ; 
and tapes are sewe 
beneath the side-back 
seams quite low down 
and tied together, to 
regulate the closeness 
of the adjustment. 
The drapery might 
be called.an outside 
skirt. It is composed of straight breadths joined together and 
turned under for a hem at the lower edge, and in the center d 
the back-breadth a placket opening corresponding with that in the 
skirt is made. The fulness of the top is gathered in across the back 
and the sides and front are also conformed to the size of the gore 
by gathers, but, of course, less fulness is allowed in their dispossl 
Both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same belt, and the drapery 
is lifted high at the left side in Marguerite fashion by two uptum- 
ing folds, which are laid with their tops nearly even and tacked. 
twice; one tacking being near the side-front drapery seam and the 
other a little back of it. The drapery is then tacked twice to the 
skirt lower down, and the fulness between these lower tackings falls 
over and conceals them. No other means of draping are introduce, 
and the effect is as attractive as it is simple. ! 

The blouse effect characterizes the body of the costume, but the 
foundation is closely fitted by double bust darts, under-arm geores. 
side-back séams and a curving center seam; and the blouse effect © 
obtained by the arrangementof full outer portions, which are adjusted 

. a5 follows: that portion which overlies-the center and side-hachk. * 
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Side- Back View. 
LaDIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see Page 357.) 
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mtbered once across the top to conform it to the size of the neck 
‘ge, and four rows of shirring are made at the waist-line, which 

imw it into the size of the center-backs. In front of the latter 
- hirrings it is fitted smoothly over the side-backs, and it is also ad- 
_ qsted without fulness at the shoulder seams. A crosswise slash is 

mde in the blouse portion at the waist-line in front of the shirrings, 

nd the portion below this slash is extended to meet a corresponding 

xtra width allowed upon the blouse front. The latter is shirred 
nce back of the closing at the neck and three times at the waist- 
ne, and a crosswise slash is made between the waist-line shirrings 
i the under-arm edge, the portion below it being widened to 
eet the extension mentioned as being allowed upon the back. The 
corresponding edges 
of the extensions are 
joined together, and 
the tops of the ex- 
tensions are gathered 
and sewed flatly upon 
the foundation in a 
line with the waist- 
line shirrings. The 
shoulder edges of the 
blouse portion are in- 


seams of the founda- 
tion, and the back 
edges of the fronts 
are included in the 
front seams of the 
under-arm gores as 
far as the waist-line 
slashes; while the 
front edges of the 
back are included in 
the back seams of the 
under-arm gores for 
. the same _ distance. 

It will thus be under- 
9810 stood that the under- 
Front View. arm gores are the 
only portions of the 
foundation which are 
not overlaid by the 
outside or blouse, ahd 
consequently are the 
only parts of the 
foundation that need 
be cut from the suit 
goods, except when 
the material is so thin 
as to show the foun- 
dation; in which 
event both the blouse 
and foundation will 
usually be alike. The 
blouse is much deep- 
er than the founda- 
tion, and its lower 
edge is scantily gath- 
ered, turned up un- 
derneath and sewed 
flatly to the lower 
edge of the founda- 
tion and under-arm 
gores, This arrange- 
ment gives the effect 
of a full puff all 
around, and 1s decid- 


LaDies’ WRAP. edly distingué. The 
front edges of both 
(For Description see Page 357.) the foundation and 


outer portions are 
turned under for 
m2 and closed as far as the puff with hooks and eyes. Over 
shirred edges of the blouse extensions at the sides are sewed 
‘ow, bias strips of the goods, which give a neat finish and are 
cealed by a belt that passes about the figure and fastens at the 
it side under a long-looped bow of ribbon. The sleeves are in 
t shape and are éntirely plain in their completion, as is also the 
n standing collar about the neck. 
ill kinds of soft cottons—of which the season furnishes many 
“tifal warieties—make up stylishly in this way. Sateens, crépes, 
ards, ginghams and all kinds of soft wool and silk goods con- 
D adil to the mode. Flat decorations are most in keep- 
with it, though other garnitures may be added if desired. 
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eluded in the shoulder — 


Bands of velvet, lace laid flatly over facings of voutrasting color, anu 
braids with or without tinsel in their weavings are all in order; but 
even these are not admired when too lavishly applied. The fulnes- 
of the drapery and the bouffant effect of the blouse below the waist- 
line render the mode as suitable for mulls and other very thin goods 
as though it were designed to receive any amount of ruffles and 
plaitings. 

We have pattern No. 9790 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, it will require sixteen yards and an-eighth of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or ten yards and three-fourths thirty-six inches 
wide, or eight yards and an-eighth forty-eight inches wide, each witl. 
a yard and an-eighth 
of Silesia thirty-six 
inches wide for the 
front, center-back and 
side-back lining, and 
three-fourths of a 
yard of belting. 
Price of pattern, Is. 
id. or 35 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAPPER. 
(For Tilustrations see Page 
851.) 
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No. 9815.—This 
wrapper is fashioned 
in a style that is 
easily developed and 
very comfortable to 
wear. Sateen of a 
creamy-white shade 
strewn with flowers 
that look as if they 
were reproductions of 
those woven in cross* 
stitch upon canvas is 
the material repre- 
sented in this in- 
stance, and a ruffle of 
the same, lace and 
ribbon bows consti- 
tute the garnitures. 
The fronts of the 
wrapper are loose in 
their adjustment and 
close their depth with 
button-holes and but- 
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tons, the right side y B's} = 
being hemmed and 84 “Us 
the left underfaced. | eu 
Side-back seams and \\S8ae@e 74> ay 


a curving center seam 
are introduced in the 
shaping of the 
back, and the center 
seam terminates a 
little below the waist- 
line at the top of ex- 
tra width that is 
underfolded te form 
a double box-plait. (aan = 
A train of medium 24 mS 
depth is formed by Jip Sa 
widening and deep- 
ening the back in a 
graceful aie and 
all the fulness neces- ; 
sary to the disposal TAD EES RAE: 

of the train over the (For Description see Page 858.) 

tournure is supplied 

by the folds of the plait mentioned. Ribbon ties are inserted at the 
waist-line of the side seams and knotted in a bow, drawing the ful- 
ness of the front in as closely as may be desired. There is a high 
standing collar about the neck, and inside it is a full frill of lace. 
which falls over it and is carried in a jabot down the overlappiny 
side of the closing to the lower edge. The ruffle which trims the 
bottom of the wrapper is about seven inches deep when finished, and 
is gathered and set on to form its own heading. A curved opening for 
a pocket may be made in each side of the front or ny outlined witl: 
a frill of lace. The sleeves are in coat shape, and are long enough to 
extend to the wrists; but; in, this instance they are shortened consider- 
ably to permit of the addition of full frills of lacé_at their lower edges. 
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All kinds of white and figured cottaqu goods will be made up into 

wrappers of this style, and so will linen lawns and such varieties of 
wool goods as are liked for the purpose. Embroideries, plaitings, 
“braids and all kinds of trimmings in harmony with the texture of 
the fabric selected may be applied, but, while daintiness is always 
a most desirable consideration in a négligé dress, it should be obtained 
without tending toward over-elaboration. 

We have pattern No. 9815 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 

: eight to forty-six in- 
ches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium 
size, it will need nine 
yards and five-eighths 
of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or 
six yards and three- 
fourths thirty-six in- 
ches wide, or four 
yards and_ seven- 
eighths forty-eight 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, ls. 6d. or 
35 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAPPER. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 
352.) 


No. 9787.—These 
engravings depict one 
of the most charming 
of négligé styles, and 
Front View its development is 

: very easily accom- 
Lapis’ WRar’. plished. Figured suit 
(For Description see Page 858.) oods were selected 

or the wrapper in 

the present instance, and a deep flounce of the same forms the trim- 
ming. The fronts have a yoke top to which the lower portions are 
joined something after the Mother-Hubbard fashion, each side having 
three forward-turning plaits folded in it. The closing is made with 
button-holes and fancy buttons, the right side of both yoke and 
lower portion being hemmed and the left underfaced. There is 
an under-arm dart in 
each side, which re- 
moves the unneces- 
sary width over the 
hip without interfer- = 
ing with the = ful- 
ness produced by the 
plaits ; and in the side 
seams at the waist- 
line are inserted belt- 
straps, which hold the 
fulness of the fronts 
_ as closely to the fig- 
ure as may be desired, 
‘the overlapping end 
being pointed, slipped 
through a loop-strap 
and fastened over the 
other with hooks and 
loops. The back of 
the wrapper has a 
curving center seam 
and shapely side-back 
seams, and its center- 
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All kinds of seasonable fabrics will be made up into wrappers 
this style, ties of the material or of ribbon taking the place of the bi 
strap whenever preferred, and the decoration of the skirt being varis 
to suit individual taste. A wrapper of plaid Scotch gingham ha 
ing considerable red in its coloring has red ribbon ties and celluloi 
buttons, and about its lower portion are three narrow ruffles pi 
with red. The sleeves are turned back to form shallow cuffs, whic 
are faced with the bright color; and the collar is cut from plain r 
goods and overhung 
by a ruffle of lace. 

We have pattern 
No. 9787 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. In making 
the garment for a 
lady of medium size, 
nine yards and three- 
eighths of material 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or five yards 
and three-fourths 
thirty-six inches 
wide, or four yards 
and a-fourth forty- 
eight inches wide, 
will be required. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 
6d. or 35 cents. 
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LADIES’ COAT, 
WITH FULL SKIRT. 
(For ee see Page (For Description see Page 358.) 


No. 9789.—Coats 
of this style are among the most fashionable wraps of the seas 
and they are made of all sorts of seasonable fabrics. In this msta 
the mode is developed in fancy cloth of a medium weight, with’ 
vet and fancy buttons for its ornamental accessories. The bod 
the garment is closely fitted by single bust darts, under-arm 2 
side-back gores and a curving center seam; and its lower edg 
curved upward \ 
high over the | 
and deepened t 
moderate point ai 
center of the f 
and back. Its cla 
edges are curve 
assist in the pr 
of fitting, fini 
with underfae 
and closed with 
ton-holesand but! 
The sleeves are in 
shape, and are no 
able for their su 
fit. They are fini 
. at the wrists | 
shallow cuff-facin 
velvet. <A high 
ing collar is 2 
the neck, and f 
a stylish compl 
quite in keeping 
the finish of the w 
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back portions are cut . Dyer High up in the 
off a little below the er et aide 18 raeceted a 
waist-line to permit breast-pocket. | 
of the addition of a skirt of the ca 
full skirt composed of composed of 
two straight breadths 9799 straight bre 
that are gathered Front View Fated! WHA @: joined together. 


ncross the top and 
sewed to the body 
portions, with the 
most graceful effect. The flounce which trims the lower portion of 
the skirt is composed of straight breadths, joined together and shirred 
twice far enough from the upper edge to form its own heading. It 
is sewed to position through each shirring, the closing edges beneath 
it being tacked together. The sleeves are in coat shape, and are 
entirely plain in their completion; and the neck is completed with a 
Ligh standing collar. Upon each side of the front rests a little, 
pointed pocket, which is as pretty in effect as it is convenient. 


(For Description see Page 359.) 


its front edye: 
turned under 
broadly ‘for 
while its top is shaped to accord with the curve of the body px 
and reduced to the proper size by gathers, which are held full 
the back than at the sides or front; a very becoming effect — 
thus attained. 

Although no decoration is added ‘to the skirt of this coat i 
present instance, any garniture admired may be applied, with 
results. Wide braid may border the lower and front edges, anx 
also be added to the collar and wrists, The severe simplic 
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much approved by Fashion. 


— ee 


machine-stitching will, however, be preferred by many, and is just 
Flannels, Tweeds, coatings, cloak- 


ngs, grosgrains and woolen suitings of proper weight are made up 
n coats of this style, and later on pongees, mohairs and the entire 
ist of fabrics in vogue for Summer travelling wraps will be chosen 


or the purpose. 


We have pattern No. 9789 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 


ight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 


lady of medium size, 
il require seven yards 
od three-fourths of mate- 
al twenty-two inches 
ide, or three yards and 
ree-fourths forty-eight 
hes wide. If goods 
fty-four inches wide be 
tosen, then three yards 
td fve-eighths will suf- 
te. Price of pattern, 1s. 
|. or 30 cents. 


all 
. LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
. Illustrations see Page 354.) 


“No. 9798.—The effect 
’ this polonaise ,when 
woclated with a stylish 
tt skirt is illustrated at 
dies’ figure No. 9 on 
ge 338 of this Detine— 
on, and at figure No. 17 
the Ladies’ Plate for 
mmer, 1885; different 
iterials and trimmings 
ing chosen for its devel- 
ment in each instance, 


To make the garment for 
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LaprEs’ COAT. 
(For Description see Page 359.) 


The adaptability of the mode to thin textures and all kinds of 
sh goods lies in the superior skill with which the draping is 
anged to be let out perfectly plain, whenever the necessity for 


ndering or pressing arises. 
ited in this instance, and facings 


igured sateen is the material repre- 
of plain sateen and lace form 


‘trimming. The front is closed with button-holes and buttons 
some distance below the waist-line, the right side being hem- 
dand the left underfaced; and below the closing it is cut across 


the single bust dart in each side, 
‘darts a vest effect that is enhanced 


iving the portion between 
y the application of a fac- 


‘of the plain goods, the outline of the facing above the darts 
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being indicated by 
perforations in the 
‘eagee Back of the 

ust dart each side of 
the front is deepened 
to fall in a long, tap- 
ering point, and its 
adjustment is per- 
fected by the intro- 
duction of an under- 
arm dart which obvi- 
ates the possibility of 
wrinkles over the hip. 
Side-back seams and 
a center seam fit the 
back handsomely ; 
the side-back seams 
terminate in dart 
fashion far enough 
below the waist-line 
to be lost in the folds 
of the drapery, and 
the center seam is dis- 
continued higher up 
at the top of a broad 
extra width, which is 
drawn up with a 
double-looped bow 
effect by means of a 


e ran through a casing. The casing is sewed perpendicularly 
m the center and extends quite a distance from the top, and the 
wing tape is sewed at its lower end and tied to a shorter tape 
ened at the top after the fulness has been raised fashionably high, 
ng holding the drapery in position above the end of the cen- 
un. The front edges of the back drapery are gathered to an 
_ “*\\ th the fronts. A tape is sewed over each side seam 


=e in which is run a tape, that is arranged as 
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described, the drapery being thus raised fashionably high ever the 
hips. The lower portion of the back is cut to fall in double points, 
which harmonize well with the pointed outlines of the fronts. Tapes, 
sewed beneath the side seams and tied together, draw the drapery 
as closely about the figure as may be becoming. There is a high 
standing collar about the neck, and below it at the back falls a full 
frill of lace, which is continued along the edges of the vest facing 


in a jabot and carried about the front and lower edges of the drapery 


in a ruffle. A frill of lace 
is sewed inside the collar 
to complete the neck 
decoration. The sleeves 
are in coat shape, and are 
cut full length; but in this 
instance the outside seam 
of each is discontinued 
some distance from the 
hand and the lower portion 
is turned back in cuff fash- 
ion and faced with plain 
goods, a frill of lace being 
sewed inside the wrist. — 

Pressed Italian lace is 
one of the most fashion- 
able selections: for trim- 
ming cotton, silk and fine 
woolen goods, and, as it 
is very delicate in effect 
and not over-expensive, it 
will doubtless be very pop- 
ular. Oriental and Flor- 
entine laces, colored and 
white embroideries, Span- 
ish laces both white and 
colored, and braid in yar- 
ious styles are also counted 
among the fashionable gar- 
nitures; and the outlines of this garment are well adapted to the 
display of any of them. The mode will be developed in lawns, mulls, 
cambrics, plain and embroidered chambrays and nun’s-vailings, India 
and China silks and all kinds of seasonable suitings. Woolens show- 
ing a crépe finish are much liked in fancy colors. 

We have pattern No. 9798 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the 
garment for a lady of medium size, seven yards and three-fourths of 
material twenty-two inches wide, or five yards and three-fourths 
thirty-six inches wide, will be required. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be chosen, then three yards and five-eighths will suffice. Price 
of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 
30 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Tllustratio P 
(For — age 


No. 9810.—One of 
the most noticeable 
features of this wrap 
is its outline, which 
is especially adapted 
to show off the grace 
of a fine figure and 
hide the defects of a 
poor one. The fronts 
are the deepest por- 
tion, and are closed 
with hooks and loops, 
the right side being 
hemmed and the left 
underfaced. From 
the end of the closing 
the lower edge is 
gradually shortened 
toward the side seams, 
and across the back 
it is about uniform. 
There is a curving 
seam at the center of the back, and this is carried with a graceful 
spring below the waist-line to the lower edge, the side seams being 
also sprung out to give all the spring nece. for a graceful adjust- 
ment over the tournure, The sleeve is in dolman style, though the 
arm’s-eye is not much larger than the coat shape. cient fulness is — 
held in place by gathers aerogs the tpt ae ve the fash- 
ionable arch over the arm, and the mandarin é about the hand 
is obtained by folding up the lower part and seaming the curved 
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Lapres’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 360.) 
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edges together along the inside of the arm. Below the arms’- 
eyes the sleeve edges are inserted in the side seams. India cashmere 
is the material represented in this instance, and a rich garniture is 
formed by a band of cog feathers, which conceals the bias standing 
collar about the neck, passes down each side of the closing, about the 
bottom of the wrap and also about the sleeves. 

Braid, galloon, chenille fringe, jet or silk passementerie, down, lace 
or any trimming in keeping with the fabric selected may be added 
to a garment of this description. Such a wrap, made of satin, gros- 
grain or Rhadames, with, perhaps, Escurial or jetted net for the 
~leeves and lace edging to correspond for its garniture, constitutes a 
stylish wrap to wear with any costume. When designed to match 
a special toilette, the trimming will, of course, harmonize with that 
of the dress. 

We have pattern No. 9810 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, it will re- 
quire five yards of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards and 
an-eighth forty -eight inch- 
eg wide. If goods fifty- 
four inches wide be chosen, 
then a yard and seven- 
eighths will suffice. Price 
of pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 
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No. 9786.—This wrap is 
peculiar in construction, 
and its outlines are in 
themselves so very attrac- 
tive that when, as in the 
present instance, the mode 
is developed in brocaded 
goods, the addition of ex- 
traneous garniture is mere- 
ly a matter of personal 
taste and is often decided 
cee except in the form 
uf a finish about the neck. 
The fronts meet at the 
throat anfl flare gradually 
toward their lower edges, 
vach side being curved out 
below the shoulder seam 
to assist in forming the 
large, dolman-like arms’- 
vyes and widened below 
the arms’-eyes te meet the 
back, which is correspond- 
ingly extended and has a 
curving center seam that 
terminates a little below 
the waist-line. At .the 
end of the center seam 
is allowed extra width, 
which is underfolded to 
‘form a double box-plait 
that springs out stylishly 
over the tournure. All 
the back, except what 
may be termed its skirt 
portion, is concealed by the 
arrangement of the sleeves, 
which comprise two sec- 
tions. The back edges of these sections are bias and are included 
in the center seam of the back as far as it extends, and below 
it they are sewed together. Each elceve section is widened 
at its front edge so as to extend nearly to the corresponding 
front edge of the wrap proper, and its lower portion is folded 
up underneath and sewed across the back in a line with the end of 
the center seam until the arm’s-eye edge is reached, and then it is 
sewed to the arm’s-eye, being curved appropriately toward the 
front to adjust itself easily and gracefully to the arm. Both the 
back and front of the wrap proper are very short at their shoulder 
edges, where they are included in the shoulder seams of the sleeve 
portions, the lattef having enough of their fulness removed to permit 
of taking up these seams. ter the shoulder seams are closed a 
‘lart seam extending a little back of each shoulder seam and consid- 
erably in front of it is taken up over the top of the arm, the high, 
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dolman arch characterizing this portion of the sleeve adjustmen 
being produced by gathering the lower edge to the proper six 
before the dart seam is closed. A narrow band is sewed to th 
neck, and outside it is arranged a ruche of lace full enough to fom 
a soft and becoming finish. 

Silk and wool goods will be equally popular for wraps of ty 
style, and braids, fringes, feather bands and all varieties of trinmm 
adapted to the fabric chosen for the garment may be apple’ 
though whatever garniture is selected is generally added sparingh 
The sleeves will have a lining matching or contrasting in color wit 
the outside, and the remainder of the wrap will be broadly unde 
faced or lined to correspond. 

We have pattern No. 9788 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium siz 
it will require five yards of material twenty-two inches wide,: 
two yards and five-eight! 
forty-eight inches wid 
If goods fifty-four inch 
wide be selected, then tv 
yards and five-eighths w 
suffice. Price of patti 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 3 


No. 9801.—At fin 
No. 23 on the Ladies’ Pl 
for Summer, 1885. t 
wrap is represented 
other materials, with ¢ 
ferent trimmings. 

The construction of ! 
wrap is particularly ad 
ted to all kinds of summ: 
textures, and is well cal 
lated to bring out ! 
beauty of .combinatic 
Satin merveilleux 8 
velvet-brocaded greusd 
are united in the pres 
instance, and jet passem 
terte, drop ornaments | 
chenille fringe constt 
the garnitures, The fr 
close with hooks and lo 
the right side bel 
hemmed and the left un 
faced; and below ¢ 
waist-line each side fal 
a narrow tab, while ab 
the tab the inner edge 
widened to form the ut 
part of a mandarin sle 
The outer portion of 
sleeve curves over 
shoulder in dolman fash 
and has enough ful 
gathered in over the t 
the arm to hold the 
permanently in_ pustt 
The corresponding & 
of the mandarin portic 
the sleeve are seamed 
gether, and below 
lower seam the edge 
the side-back and tsb 
apart for a short dists 
The back has a cur 
center seam, which terminates a little below the waist-line st 
top of extra width that is turned in quite deeply at the top 
a finish and drawn up in a boufant manner by an uptur 
plait folded at the center, the lower edges being brought eveu ' 
the fold of the plait and producing a double-pointed effect th 
rendered especially attractive by the addition of fringe to the 1 
gin. The decoration is carried only to the side-back seams 
passementerte is added along the lower edges of the aleeyes, ‘ 
ornaments being suspended beneath the edges. Fringe borders 
mandarin portions, however, and is arranged about the neck vut 
the high standing collar. A row of passementerie is placed upon: 
side of the front back of the closing, and a jet ornament, tape 
to a point at its lower end, overlies jthe>center seam of the | 
and com:.'-tes the decorations. Aq@arrow ribbon belt. is tacke 
the» ——:~C-:«séoff:« the side-back yeams underneath and fastene 
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Back View. 


Basque. 


vont, to draw the wrap in with graceful closeness to the figure. 

Any two materials adapted to combination with each other may 
‘te associated in a wrap of this style, and any decoration admired 
wav be added. A handsome wrap of Escurial net and black satin 
as the back and front cut from the net, and the sleeves are trim- 
ned in epaulet fashion with jet medallions having swaying pendants 
attached to them. LEscurial lace, with similar pendants fastened in 
iis folds, is jabotted about the neck and down each side of the 
frout. and is arranged in ruffle fashion about the lower edges of the 
wrap. Another wrap combines Gordon-blue velvet with brocaded 
wool goods of the same shade, and the trimming is woolen lace 
having silver tinsel interwoven in it. 

We have pattern No. 9801 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
wht to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for 
aly of medium size, requires three yards and three-fourths of mate- 
fal twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and a-half 
forty-eight inches wide, or 
ayard and three-eighths 
itty-four inches wide. As 
yctured, it needs two 
‘ards and five-eighths of 
nai material and a yard 
md a-fourth of brocaded 
wods twenty-two inches 
ride. Price of pattern, 
¥ or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
For Iustrations see Page 356.) 


No. 9799.—Another 
lew of this wrap is given 
t igure No. 6 on the La- 
es’ Plate for Summer, 
385, where it is repre- 
mted in a different selec- 
vn of material and trim- 
Ws, 

In this instance the 
rap is developed in Ot- © 
man silk and trimmed 
ith lace, passementerie and 
sel-like jet-ornaments, 
nich are very effective. 
sc fronts fall in narrow 
bs of medium depth, and 
« back extends but a 
ti: below the waist-line 
.d is slightly pointed at 
c end of its skilfull 
sved center seam. Eac 
if of the back is widened 
sl shaped appropriately 

fall in sleeve fashion 
er the arm, and the 
am joining it to the front 
carried for a short dis- 
z.% back of the shoulder 
ym and =terminated in 
rt fashion, the sleeve 
ciion being curved in 
luian shape and its ful- 
-x held within the pro- 
: space by a row of 
thers over the top of 
+arm. The edges about 
: band fall with  sug- 
acion of the mandarin 
‘sion, and are bordered with lace, as are also the lower edges 
tbe wrap and the inner edges of the tabs. The decoration upon 
» latter edges is tacked to form a jabot, and a full jabot of lace 
carried along the overlapping side of the front to the throat, 
alrops being fastened at intervals in the folds of the lace. The 
ing is performed with hooks and loops, the right side being 
uacned and the left underfaced. Outside the standing collar is a 
x of passementerie surmounted by a standing frill of lace, and a 
+ of passementerie is placed over the center-back seam. 
¥ dais mode is particularly admired for rich goods and for figured 
ies, whicb show off to best advantage when but few seams are 
-«vduced in the fitting. Braids, fringes, marabou ruching, etc., ma 
isp plied; and, if desired, the trimming may be carried down a 
e of the front. 
«have pattern No, 9799 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight 
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Lapigs’ Basque. 


(For Description see Page 361.) 


to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, it 
requires three yards and an-eighth of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and a-fourth either forty-eight or fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 357.) 


No. 9814.—A coat of this style is among the jauntiest of complet- 
ions for a tailor-made costume of any material, the mode being 
developed in the present instance in cloth, with zephyr and soutache 
braids for garnitures. The adjustment is accomplished by curving 
the closing edges and introducing a bust dart and an under-arm 
dart in each side of the front and a curving seam at the center of 
the back. The center seam 
is discontinued a little be- 
low the waist-line, and 
below it is allowed extra 
width that is folded in 
a double box-plait upon 
the outside. The arrange- 
ment of the plait and the 
method of adjustment 
combined give the back 
of the coat a very stylish 
effect. A braid-passe- 
menterie ornament, some- 
what resembling a four- 
leaf clover, is placed over 
the top of the plait; and 
from beneath the under- 
fold at each side extend 
three double strips. of 
braid, which are folded to 
form points where they 
are turned at their outer 
extremities and are en- 
closed by lines of soutache 
coiled in a tiny loop at each 
corner. Buttons and but- 
ton-holes close the front; 
and upon each. side, be- 
tween every two buttons 
and button-holes, a strip 
of wide braid, turned as 
Srey § on the back and enclosed 
SSE SESS by lines of soutache, is ar- 

ESN ranged, These braid deco- 
rations graduate shortest 
in length toward the 
waist-line, and theig inner 
ends terminate beneath 
the closing edges. <A 
curved pocket-opening” is 
made in each side of the 
front, and its position is 
outlined by a row of sou- 
tache. The sleeves are in 
the stylish coat shape, and 
at their wrists braid of 
the two widths is arranged 
in the manner already de- 
scribed, except that its 
disposal is perpendicular 
instead of horizontal, The 
collar is in the high stand- 
ing shape, and its edges 
are outlined by a row of 
soutache. 

Cloth in neutral tints is made up into coats of this style to wear as 
independent garments with costumes of any kind, and braid is the 
decoration usually chosen when plain underfacings or machine- 
stitching is not preferred. Braid having tinsel interwoven with 
wool is among the varieties best liked. Such braid may be obtained 
in all the leading cloth shades, with the tinsel in either gold or sil- 
ver. The width varies from a quarter of an inch to two or three 
inches, and for coats: the narrow widths are oftenest chosen. 

We have pattern No. 9814 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment 
for a lady of medium size, needs four yards and a-fourth of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or two yards and angeighth forty-eight 
inches wide. If goods, fifty-four WHY CHO eselected, then a 
yard and three-fourths will be sufficient; “Prige Of pattern, 1s, 3d. 
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Back View. 
LADIES’ BaSQUE, GURED TO THE SHOULDER IN THE BACK. 


(For Descrip:ion see Page 361.) 


or 30 cents, 
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LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 357.) 


No. 9813.—Fancy cloth, of a texture so attractive in itself that 
buttons are the only decorations added, was used in the construc- 
tion of this coat, and such textures will be favorite selections 
for garments of this style all through the Summer and Autumn. A 
superb adjustment is effected by the use of single bust and under- 
arm darts in each side of the front, and side-back seams and a curving 
center seam at the back. The closing edges, which are curved to 
assist in the process, 
are finished with un- 
derfacings, and the 
closing is accom- 
plished with button- 
holes and_ buttons, 
the latter being very 
unique in their carv- 
ing. A little below 
the waist-line the 
closing _‘ terminates, 
and each side of the 
front is cut away 
with a graceful curve 
to the lower edge. 
Upon each side of the 
front rests a me- 
dium-wide _pocket- 
lap, which _ turns 
down over its own 
seam and is slanted 
off at its ends. The 
center and side-back 
seams terminate a lit- 
tle below the waist- 
line, and -below the 
center seam is allowed extra width that is underfolded in a box- 
plait. Upon the front edges of the center-backs are allowed narrow 
extensions, the tops of which are in a line with the top of the plait 
and are slanted off slightly. These extensions overlap the side- 
backs under lines of buttons, which add much to their ornamental 
effect. The sleeves are beautifully fitted to the arms in the received 
coat shape, and each is ornamented with three buttons placed in 
a line upon the upper side in front of the outside seam. A high 
standing collar finishes the neck. 

When plain cloths or suit goods are chosen for a coat of this style, 
braid will often be added as a garniture. Underfacings of silk, satin 
or Italian invisibly applied with neatness are, however, sometimes 
preferred. Such a garment is a stylish completion’ to a tailor-made 
costume and is also a fashionable accompaniment to any toilette. 

We have pattern No. 9813 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight tg forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, it needs 
four yards and_ three- 
eighths of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, or 
two yards forty-eight 
inches wide. If goods 
fifty-four inches wide be 
chosen, then a yard and 
‘five-eighths will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 
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Lanpres’ Basque. 
(For Description see Page 362.) 
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LADIES’ JACKET. 
(For Nlustrations see Page 358.) 


No. 9807.—Another 
view of this garment, de- 
veloped in another mate- 
rial, with a different finish, 
is given at figure No. 2 
on the Ladies’ Plate for 
Summer, 1885, where it is combined with a stylish walking-skirt. 

This jacket is fashioned according to a mode which adapts it to 
association with any style of strect costume. Navy-blue cloth is 
represented in the present instance, and tinsel cord formes the trim- 
ming. The fronts are closed their depth by button-holes and buttons, 
the right side being hemmed and the left underfaced; and no darts 
or other means of adjustment are introduced, their graceful shape 
being regulated by the seams at the sides and upon the shoulders. 
Side-back seams and a curving center seam adjust the back grace- 
fully to the figure, and between the front and back are under-arm 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Description see Page 92.) 


gores, which contribute all that is necessary to render the fit perfect 
The center-back seam terminates a little below the waist-line, and 
upon the edges below its termination narrow extensions are allowei, 
that upon the left edge being hemmed and lapped over that upo 
the right. The lower outline of the jacket is deepened graduall 
toward the end of the closing, and is defined by a row of the gli. 
tering cord. A. button, placed upon each side-back seam in lit 
with the end of the center seam, adds to the jauntiness of effec. 
The sleeves are finely fitted in the accepted coat shape, and ea, 
is finished at the wrist by a round cuff-facing of the goods havin; 
a row of cord along 
its upper edge and 
two buttons upon its 
upper side. The col- 
lar is in the high 
rolling shape, and its 
margin is defined by | 
a row of cord. 

All kinds of cloths 
and coatings are 
adapted to jackets of 
this style, the decided 
tones and also the 
faint grays, mush- 
room-browns and all 
gradations of tan and 
mode being especially 
liked. Plain woolen 
braids and braids with 
tinsel interwoven and 
in all widths and 
colors are among 
the garnitures most 
admired; and, as they 
may be purchased at 
a moderate cost, their 
adoption is quite general. Any other finish preferred may, how: 
ever, be selected instead. 

We have pattern No. 9807 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twe?- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of mediur 
size, it requires three yards and seven-eighths of material twenty 
two inches wide, or a yard and three-fourths forty-eight inche 
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Back View. 
Lavigs’ Basque. 
‘For Description see Page 962.) 


wide. If goods fifty-four inches wide be chosen, then a yard an 
five-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
———__-_-———- --—— 
LADIES’ BASQUE. 


(For Dustrations see Page 858.) - | 


No. 9806.—This stylish dress-body is represented in other mat 
rials, with different trimmings, at Ladies’ figure No. 6 on page 33 
of this Detrvzaror, anda 
figures Nos. 9, 10 and 2 
on the Ladies’ Plate f: 
Summer, 1885. 

The construction of th 
basque is particular 
adapted to the hand-ov! 
cotton, woolen and ailke 
textures in vogue at th 
season of the year. 
the mode is consider 
especially suitable for a 
sociation with skirts « 
by pattern No. 9805, whi 
ig shown in two views ‘ 
page 361 of this magazi! 
and costs Ils. 3d. or .« 
cents. The front of tl 
basque closes with bu 
ton-holes and buttons. t! 
right side being hemm 
and the left underface 
and below the closi 
each side is curved aw: 
gracefully toward the ‘hip. In the adjustment double bust da! 
and single under-arm darts are introduced, while at the back 1 
side-back seams and a curving center seam. All three back sca 
are terminated a little below the waist-line, and the back, wl. 
is considerably deeper than the front, is cut in two long ova 
Below the center seam is allowed considerable extra width, whic: 
underfolded in a double box-plait. The center of this plait is lifte:! 
a bouffant manner by a deep; inward-falling loop which is tacked. 
the end of the ‘seam; andybelow-each side-back seam a singh Wl 
turning backward underneath is folded. This arrangement 1°. 


Back View. 


the back a graceful draped appearance that is very attractive, and 
~ the lower outline of the basque is well brought out by the addition 
of a lace ruffle matching in its rich blackness the lustrous Surah used 
* inthe construction. Jet ornaments are arranged to fall at intervals 
“ gpon the lace, and at the dart seams nearest the closing the decora- 
* ion is turned and carried in a full jabot to the shoulder seam and 
~ getoss the back outside the high standing collar. The sleeves are in coat 
“shape and are cut to extend to the wrists, but here they are slightly 
jortened and finished with full frills of lace, which are caught up 
fully at the outside seams. Of course, the sleeve decorations 
show the glint of the jet 
ornaments at intervals. 
Although this basque is 
: tioned as being espe- 
jally suitable for aesocia- 
with the skirt to 
which reference is made, 
may be just as appropri- 
siely worn with any other 
hy ferred. The mode 
| @ leading feature 
for sateens, plain and 
nbroidered 
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chambrays, 


pwns and India 
Iks and aft kinds of sum- 
ry textures, and its 
palarity will also extend 
yond the season for 
th fabrics and will be 
ervable in the develop- 
nt of heavier textures 
len colder weather ar- 
ives. For dressy wear, the 
ek may be arranged in 
bIapadour fashion. A de- 
ie for turning away the 
k of a basque without cutting out the fronts consists in slash- 
the fronts across at the proper depth and folding them under, 
eetling the slash by a little twist of the goods or a jabot of lace. 
We have pattern No. 9806 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
ght to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the garment for 
a lady of medium 
size, three yards and 
seven-eighths of ma- 
terial twenty-two in- 
ches wide, or a yard 
and three-fourths for- 
ty-eight inches wide, 
will be required. Price 
of pattern, Ils. or 25 
cents, 
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Front View. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 
359.) 
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No. 9816.—At fig- 
ure No. 15 on the 
Ladies’ Plate for 
Summer, 1885, this 
basque is represented 
as part of a stylish 
costume, its material 
and decoration both 
differing in the latter 
instance from those 
here represented. 

_ The garment §ac- 
quires from its very 
simplicity ajauntiness 
of outline that is con- 
sidered especially chic, 
The material here em- 

. ployed in the devel- 
ent of the mode is camel’s-hair, and medallion ornaments of 
el braid constitute the decorations, The fronts close with but- 
vies amd buttons, the right side being hemmed and the left 
In each side are two bust darts, and at the back are 
tack seams and a center seam; while between the front and 
‘are under-arm gores, which perfect the means of adjustment. 
© back seams are carried with considerable spring to the lower 
and the a of the basque below the waist-line is fashion- 
mp6 only variation in its outline being a very slight i: clin- 
“the center of the front and back, this differen © cue 


Side-Froni View. 
* Lapres’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(Por Description see Page 363.) 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(Por Description see Page 362.) 
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apparent only in the perfect symmetry of the effect. The braid 
ornaments mentioned are arranged in a line from the shoulder seam 
to the lower edge of the front at each side, with a gradual inclina- 
tion toward the closing. The bottom of the basque is similarly 
ornamented, and the effect is elegant without being over-conspicu- 
ous. A high standing collar, which is plainly finished, completes 
theneck. The sleeves are in the favorite coat shape, and are allowed 
considerable fulness over the tops of the arms. This fulness is held 
in the stylish curves represented by being scantily gathered before 
the sleeves are sewed in. A row of braid ornaments, arranged some 
distance above the hand, 
imparts a stylish finish. 
The outline of the braid 
ornaments upon the front 
is indicated in the pattern, 
and may be reproduced 
with any other decoration 
preferred. Sometimes a 
vest facing will be added, 
the collar will be cut from 
the contrasting goods and 


fashion with the same, A 
basque of this style may 
be associated with any 
style of skirt in the for- 
mation of a toilette. A 
fashionable fancy is ex- 
pressed by arranging afold 
of contrasting goods, usu- 
ally of a pale or bright tint, 
along the edge of the col- 
lar and the overlapping 
closing edges. By such a 
slight addition the becom- 
ingness of a neutral tone 
is often increased. Velvet is the material best liked for the purpose. 

We have pattern No. 9816 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a 
lady of medium size, needs three yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and a-fourth of goods either forty-eight or fifty- 
four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, Is. 
or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE, 
GORED TO THE 
SHOULDER IN THE 


BACK. 
(For Tilustrations see Page 
359.) 
No. 9826. — Plain 


and brocaded dress 
are united in 
the construction of 
this stylish basque, 
and the method of 
their combination is 
especially novel and 
effective. The fronts 
are skilfully curved at 
their closing edges, 
and the closing is 
inade with button- 
holes and _ buttons. 
In each side is a finely 
arched bust dart, and 
in completing the 
process of adjustment 
under-arm gores and 
side-back seams are 
introduced. The back 
is, however, in one 
piece and tapers off to a mere point at its lower extremity. The 
side-back seams, instead of curving into the arms’-eyes, are carried 
to the shoulder seams, and the proportions thus established are espe- 
cially becoming and symmetrical. The center-back is cut from bro- 
caded goods, and a vest facing of the same is applied upon the front, 
its Outline being graduated so that it is of even breadth with the cen- 
ter-backs at the shoulder seams, A graceful curve is maintained over 
the bust, while toward the lower edge shovei9e) Kidooroasod until at 
the end of the closing it is only a mere point. e outline of the vest 
facing is clearly indicated in the pattern by perforations. and is S=-s- 
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Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 363.) 


the sleeves faced in cuff 


362 


fore easily reproduced. The lower outline of the basque is curved 
upward slightly over the hips, and beneath the lower edges of the side- 
backs are placed medium-long loops and ends of ribbon, which fall with 
an air of unusual elegance at each side of the center-back point. The 
sleeves are in coat shape, and the outside seam of each is left open for 
some distance from the wrist, while the length below it is turned back 
in cuff fashion and faced with brocade. A full frill of lace sewed 
inside falls with charming effect over the wrist. A high standing col- 
lar of brocade, over which falls a frill of lace, completes the neck 

Plain and plaid goods will often be associated in this fashion, and 
so will plain and figured goods of all kinds. One material may be 
used throughout, if preferred, and the back and front may be trimmed 
with braid or any other flat garniture. 

We have pattern No. 9826 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a 
lady of medium size, will need two yards ‘and fiveccighiths of plain 
material and one yard of brocaded goods twenty-two inches wide, 
or a yard and a-fourth of plain and three-fourths of a yard of bro- 
caded forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Ilustrations see Page 360.) 

No. 9772.—The effect of this basque as part of a stylish costume 
is shown at figure 
No, 11 on the Ladies’ 
Plate for Summer, 
1885, where its mate- 
rial and trimming are 
chosen with reference 
to the remainder of 
the costume. 

Basques of _ this 
style will often . be 
associated with skirts 
cut by pattern No. 
9794, which is shown 
in two views on page 
364 of this magazine 
and costs ls. 3d. or 30 
cents. Either mode 
may, however, be 
united with any other 
in the construction 
of a costume, with 
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in the formation of 
the garment in the 
present’ instance, and 
braid forms the trim- 
ming. The fronts 
close their depth with 
button-holes and but- 
tons, the right side 
being hemmed and 
the left underfaced ; 
and the lower edge is 


equally pleasing re- \ 
sults. Plain dress N 

SS 
goods were employed S 


| Right Side-Front View. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 363.) 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 360.) 


No. 9803.—By referring to figure No. 8 on the Ladies’ Plate for 
Summer, 1885, another view of this basque, developed in another 
material, may be observed. 

Such basques are considered very stylish dress-bodies for co 
tumes having their skirts cut by pattern No. 9804, which is shown 
in two views on page 365 of this magazine and costs 1s. 3d. or 30. 
cents. Hither mode may, however, be just as appropriately ass- 
ciated with any other complementary fashion. lain and figured 
dress goods are united in the garment in the present instance, 
and the effect is very attractive. The closing is made with button- 
holes and buttons, the right side being hemmed and the left under- 
faced; and in each side of the front are two bust darts, which define 

in the most graceful manner the curves of the figure. At the 
back are side-back seams and a curving center seam, and between 
the front and back are under-arm gores which contribute effectively 
to the adjustment. The basque does not extend far below the 
waist-line, and its outline is round in front, curved high over the 
hips and square at the back. The center and side-back seams 
terminate some distance from the lower edge; and to the edges 
below them are sewed straight sections of plain goods, each of 
which is laid in overlapping plaits to form a little fan, which flares 
out stylishly over the tournure and gives sufficient spring to ac- 

: cord with any style 
of drapery. The plaite 
in the side-back fan: 
turn forward under. 
neath, while those it 
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seam of each bein 
terminated some di 
tance from the low 
edge, and the def 
below it turned b 
in cuff fashion, f{s 
with plain goods 3 
ornamented WwW! 
three buttons up 
the upper side. 
Any variety of 


trasting goods ei 
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mony with the te 
ture of the  basq 
may be introduc 
for the fans and w 
facings, or the fs 
may be like the | 
mainder of the 


Left Side-Back View. 


given a nearly uniform outline all the way round, the depth being 
increased only sufficiently toward the back to produce a symmetrical 
effect. Single bust and under-arm darts, side-back seams and a cen- 
ter seam perform the fitting, and the center and side-back seams ter- 
minate a little below the waist-line at the top of extra widths that 
are underfolded to form two double box-plaits upon the outside. 
These plaits give a graceful spring over the towrnure, which accords 
well with any style of drapery and does not interfere with the appli- 
cation of any appropriate garniture. In this instance the outline is 
reproduced by a row of wide braid placed just above the margin. 
The sleeves are beautifully fitted in the received coat shape, and are 
very simple in their completion, each being eucircled by a row of 
braid at the wrist. The collar is in the high standing shape, and is 
overlaid with braid. 

This is a most attractive mode for the body of a tailor-made cos- 
tume, and will be much liked for cloths, flannels and such varieties 
of suit goods as are made up for street wear. Machine-stitching, 
invisibly applied underfacings, etc., may form the finish. Braid hav- 
ing tinsel interwoven in it 1s a fashionable garniture for all kinds of 
plain dress goods, and is attainable in all colors and in various widths. 

We have pattern No. 9772 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a 
lady of medium size, requires four yards of material twenty-two 


inches wide, ora yard and seven-eighths forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, Ls. or 25 cents. 


ment, and the sleeves may have their seams closed for their ent 
depth and be finished in any way preferred. For very dressy we 
the neck may be cut out and the sleeves shortened and laced-trimm 

We have pattern No, 9803 in thirteen sizes for ladies from tw 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medi 
size, it needs three yards of material twenty-two inches wid. 
a yard and three-eighths forty-eight inches wide, each with half 


a yard of goods twenty-two inches wide for the fans and facin 
Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. | 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 361.) 


No. 9781.—This basque is associated with a stylish walking-s 
at Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 334 of this publication, and at fig 
No. 12 on the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1885. | 

Plain dress goods and velvet are united in the present instal 
and velvet is also added as facings and bands, with a very decora 
effect. The fitting is done by double bust darts, under-arm go 
side-back seams and a center seam, and the fronts are closed \ 
button-holes and buttons, the right side being hemmed and the 
underfaced. Between the/two bust, darts,nearest the closing 
lower edge is cut/to‘a‘short*point, and back of this point each. 


forms a sort of saw-tooth point. A shght upward curve is g 


FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1885. 


over the hips, and the outline is deepened again toward the back 
edges of the under-arm gores. Both the center and side-back 
seams terminate a little below the waist-line, and at their termina- 
tions are allowed extra widths that are underfolded to form two 
double box-plaits upon the outside. Beneath the back is sewed the 
top of an ornamental skirt-portion of velvet, which is also folded in 
two double box-plaits and extends far enough below to increase the 
depth considerably. The front edges of this ornamental section are 
sewed with the back proper to the under-arm gores, and the effect 
of its entire arrangement is very attractive without being too elabo- 
rate for a tailor finish, when the latter is preferred. A vest facing of 
velvet, which tapers off to a point at the end of the closing, is 
applied upon the front, and wide bands of velvet are arranged diag- 
onally upon the wrists of the superbly shaped coat sleeves. The 
high standing collar is also of velvet. 


Two varieties of goods are usually combined in a basque of this . 


style, though one may be used throughout, if desired. The new bou- 
rette-figured goods may have plain suiting, velvet or silk associated 
with them, and are usually improved in effect by such combinations. 
Cloth basques may be trimmed with braid or finished with stitching, 
and silk fabrics may have lace, passementerie, etc., added to them. 
We have pattern No. 9781 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six (inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, It will require three yards and a-half of plain material and one 
yard of contrasting goods twenty-two inches wide, or a yard and 
five-eighths of plain 
and five-eighths of a 
rsd of contrasting 
forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents, 


Bete gy es 
LADIES’ WALKING 
SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 
361.) 


No. 9805. — The 
beauty of this skirt 
& brought out with 
s different seleetion 
of materials and trim- 
minzs at Ladies’ fig- 
ae No. 6 on page 
35 of this magazine, 
md at figures Nos. 
lv and 23 on the La— 
lies’ Plate for Sum- 
ker, 1885, 

Skirts of this style : 
mill often be asso- - : 
uted with basques 
tt by pattern’ No. 
806, which is shown 
m page 358 of this 
tagazine and costs 
sor25 cents. Either 
tode may, however, 
* just a8 appropri- 
tly combined with any other in the formation of a toilette. Surah 
ik of a soft, lustrous quality is represented in this instance, and 
-plaiting of the same, lace and jet ornaments form the garni- 
ures, The skirt proper has the customary three gores for the front 
ad sides, and a full breadth for the back ; and the gores are smoothly 
tied by darts, while the breadth is gathered across the top, the 
iacket opening being finished at the left side. A finely laid side- 
iting, about five inches deep when finished, forms the foot trim- 
xg. Upon the gores are arranged three cross-draperies, which 
xtend from side to side and are graduated in width, the widest 
ting the lowest and extending nearly to the lower edge; the 
“dium width coming next in order and overhanging the lowest 
susiderably, while the third and narrowest overhangs the second. 
ll three are sewed flatly at their upper edges upon the gores, 
td the top of the upper one is a little below the top of 
» skirt. Im the present instance these draperies are cut in 
tep leaf-points, piped with the material and underlaid with 
efies of lace, a jet ornament being fastened to the tip of each 
ont. In the pattern, however, they are straight at their lower 
dvex, and consequently they inay be cut in tabs or finished in any 
ay preferred. he shape of the fo is, however, indicated by 
erforations in the pattern and will often be followed in finishing 
% garment. $The'back-drapery is quite full and falls in two deep 
tints, which, on a much larger sc:'e, are duplicates of those in the 
‘out-draperies. The top is gath:-re: to the size of the skirt-breadth, 
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Right Side-Front View. 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 364.) 
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and both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same belt, both having 
an under-lap sewed to their front edges at the placket opening. 
Two pair of upward-turning plaits are folded in each side of the 
back-drapery, and these edges are included in the side-back seams 
of the skirt to a little below the lower edge of the topmost front- 
drapery ; and the process of draping is completed by means of three 
plaits which are folded in the center of the back-drapery and tacked 
through to the skirt, the upper two being laid one upon the other 
and the third just below them. Lace borders the edges of the back- 
drapery, with fine effect. To draw the skirt with fashionable close- 
ness about the figure, tapes are sewed beneath the side-back seams 
and tied together. 

Two materials may be stylishly united in a skirt of this fashion, 
but the mode will fully as often be developed in one fabric, with 
extraneous garnitures. Worsted and silk colored laces, braids in all- 
wool, all-tinsel or tinsel-and-wool combined, passementeries in which 
jet, steel or other beads are introduced, or any decoration in keeping 
with the texture of the goods, may be applied. Sometimes the 
front-draperies will be cut from lace or embroidered flouncing wide 
enough for the purpose, and such an arrangement is very attractive 
when material having flouncing woven for its especial decoration is 
made up, with all-over embroidered goods for the remainder. 

We have pattern No. 9805 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the garment for a lady 
of medium size, needs ten yards of material twenty-two inches wide, 
or five yards forty- 
eight inches wide. 
| Price of pattern, 1s. 
+ \~— 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ WALKING 
SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 
362.) 


No. 9809. — By 
referring to figure No. 
15 on the Ladies’ 
Plate for Summer, 
1885, another view 
of this skirt, develop- 
ed in other material, 
and with a different 
selection and _ ar- 
rangement of garni- 
tures, may be seen. 

Velvet, which as- 


sociates on equal 
terms with every 
other fashionable fab- 


ric of. the season, is 
combined with light- 
weight camel’s-hair 
in the construction of 
the skirt in the pres- 
ent instance, and the 
garnitures comprise 
a foot trimming of 
velvet and medallion 
ornaments formed of tinsel braid. The skirt is composed of three 
gores for the front and sides, and a full breadth for the back; and 
the gores are fitted smoothly by darts, while the breadth is gathered 
across the top. The foot trimming is a box-plaiting set on to form its 
own heading. Upon the gores are hip-draperies that are unlike in 
their disposal, except in the arrangement of their back edges, which 
are each gathered from the bottom to within a short distance of the 
top and inserted in its corresponding side-back seam. The left- 
drapery is also gathered at its front edge to within a short distance 
of the top, and is sewed flatly at this edge over the center of the 
front-gore. Its top is conformed to the shape of the gores by three 
darts, and its front edge is overlapped by the front edge of the 
opposite drapery, which is cut in a continuous curve all about its 
free portion. Three shallow, backward-turning plaiis are folded in 
the top just back of the front edge, and back of these plaits three 
darts are taken up. Medallion ornaments placed at short intervals 
decorate the edges of both draperies. The back-drapery is in 
waterfall style—that is, all its draping is produced by the fulness of 
a wide breadth, which is gathered at its top and sewed with the 
skirt-breadth to the belt. This drapery is sewed at its side edges 
into the side-back seams as far as the lower edges of the front-drap- 
ery, and below this it falls free, its lower edge being turned under 
for a hem and falling nearly even with the bottom of the skirt. 

One material may be used throughout in the development of a 
skirt of this style, or two varieties differing only in finish or coloring 


Left Side- Back View. 
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may be associated. The slairt may be more elaborately ornamented broidered chambray edging, the skirt between the panels being 
than in the present instance, though when rich fabrics are chosen trimmed with ruffles of embroidered edging. | 
for it but little decoration will be added. We have pattern No. 9782 in nine pg ladies from twenty to 
We have pattern No. 9809 in nine sizeg for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the garment for a lady 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the garment fora lady of medium size, will require nine yards of plain material and a yard 
of medium size, needs four yards and a-half of one material for and three-fourths of figured goods twenty-two inches wide, or four 
the skirt gores and breadth and four yards and an-eighth of con- yards and three-fourths of plain and seven-eighths of a yard of fig 


trasting goods for the draperies, each twenty-two inches wide, ortwo ured forty-eight inches wide, Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 ceuts. 
yards and three-eighths of the one and a yard and seven-eighths of 


the other forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 
cents. 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


pee Ne es No. 9794.—Another view of this skirt, showing it developed ins 
(For Iiustrations see Page 868.) different combination of material and trimmings, is given at figure 

No. 9782.—This skirt forms a portion of the stylish toilette shown No. 11 on the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1885. 
at Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 334 of this magazipe, where it is Such skirts will be associated with all styles of dress-bodies, and 
represented as made of velvet and fine camel’s-hair, with the latter are particularly suitable for combination with basques cut by pattern 
fabric, fringe and passementerie for trimming. It also forms a part No. 9772, which is shown in two views on page 360 of this publica- 
of the costume shown at figure No. 12 on the Ladies’ Plate for tion and costs ls. or 25 cents. Dress goods of a plain texture were 
Summer, 1885, where it is represented in other materials, with dif- employed in the construction of the skirt in the present instance 
ferent trimming. and the foundation is composed of three gores for the front and side 
Plain and figured bison cloth are made up in the present instance, and a full breadth for the back. The gores are smoothly fitte 
and the only garniture added is a foot trimming of the plain goods, about the hips by darts, and the breadth is gathered across the top 
Plain material is used in the formation of the skirt proper, which is Into the right side-front seam is sewed the back edge of a narrow 
composed of three panel-drapery, which 
dart-fitted gores for has a dart in its top 
the front and sides andis widelyhemmed 
and a full gathered at its front edge. 
breadth for the back. Overlapping this pan- 
The foot trimming isa el is another that is 
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narrow box-plaitin 
which is set benea 
the skirt, the latter 
being decreased suffi- 
ciently by a hem to 


figured goods, which 
extend considerably 
forward of the side- 
front seams and are 
sewed flatly at their 


quite similar but has 
no dart in-it, the up- 
per portion of its 
back edge being 
sewed over the dart 


which is sewed into 
the side-back seam 
and, like the first one, 
has a dart in its up- 
per portion. All of 
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. tops upon the skirt these panels extend 
some distance below to the bottom of the 
the belt. These pan- skirt, and each is or- 
els reach to the top namented back of the 
of the foot trimming, hem and above its 
and may be neatly lower edge with a 
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lined. Overhanging row of wide braid. 

them is a short tab- The front-panel over- 

lier-drapery, which is laps the upper portion 

d : 

Lapres’ WaALEINe Sezer. conformed to the of a wide drapery 


proper shape by darts section, 
and is drawn up high 


which has LADIES’ WALKING SKIkr. 
threeoverlapping, up- 
at each side by asin- ward-turning _ plaits 
gle row ofshirring. It laid in its back edge 
is sewed into the side-back seams, as is also the back-drapery, which below the hip and extends to the left side-back seam into which it 
is a full, deep breadth that is gathered across the top and has three sewed. These plaits lift it gracefully and draw it back from t 
downward-turning plaits folded in exch side. The placket opening lower part of the panel with a flaring effect, while darts confat 
for both skirt and drapery are finished at the left side, and both are its upper portion to the shape of the gores, The back-drapery i 
sewed tothe same belt. At the center of the back-drapery isa deep, full breadth, which is gathered across the top and lifted 
cluster of shirrings consisting of five short rows made perpendicu- each side by two pair of downward-turning plaits, a short sps 
larly, with their tops a short distance below the belt and half-inch being allowed between the two pair. Its aide edges are sewed 
spaces between every two rows. These shirrings are sewed through their entire depth into the side-back seams, and both skirt and dr 
to the skirt, and their arrangement uplifts the drapery in a bouffant ery are sewed to the same belt, the placket opening for both bet 
manner that is very stylish and graceful. Both the fablier and the finished at the left side. Three loops are folded at intervals in ' 
back-drapery are cut from the plain goods, and the effect of the center of the back-drapery and tacked to the skirt. Tapes, fasten 
combination is as refined as it is fashionable, beneath the side-back seams and tied together, regulate the fi 
Any two materials adapted to the season unite agreeably in a adjustment to the figure. The foot trimming is a narrow box-pla 
skirt of this style, and extraneous garnitures-may, if desired, be ting, set on to form its own heading. 
added, though when any of the new figured goods are introduced The opportunity which this ede affords for the combination 
they are scarcely needed. The mode is well adapted to tissues, contrasting goods is readily observed. Velvet and wool goods, ¥ 
grenadines and other thin goods in combination with Surahs and vet and silk, silk and wool goods, two varieties of wool goods 
satins, and to sateens, chambrays and all varieties of cotton goods any two fabrics in harmony with each other may be thus associat 
not requiring frequent laundering. A skirt of black grosgrain made with the most attractive results). When one material, such 
up in this way has the front-gore between the panel-draperies over- Rhadames or grosgrain, is used throughout, the panels may be + 
laid with a jet fablier, and the edges of the panel-draperies are dered with lace or jet passementerie; or the middle one mav 
bordered with passementerie. Another skirt js of plain and embroid- overlaid entirely with some effective garniture. ) 
cred chambray, the plain goods being used for the ¢ablier and back- We have pattern No. 9794 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
drapery, and, of course, tor the skirt foundation; while the panels thirty-six inches, waist measure. ~For a-lady of medium ire 
are of the all-over eml:': "1 goods and are bordered with em- needs ten yards and five-eighths of material twenty-two | 


(For Description see this Page.) (For Description see this Page.) 
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wide, or five yards and seven-eighths forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern. 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9804.—Figure No. 8 on the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1885, 
represents this walking skirt in other materials, with a different 
selection and arrangement of trimming. 

The mode is especially liked for association with basques cut by 
aattern No. 9803, which is shown in two views on page 360 of this 
Re aaison and costs ls. or 25 cents. Either mode may, however, 
be just as appropriately united with any other in the formation of a 
bostume, Plain and figured dress goods are combined in the present 
Iistance, and the arrangement is accomplished in a particularly 
elective manner. The skirt proper is of plain goods, and is com- 

sed of the customary three gores for the front and sides and a full 

eadth for the back. The gores are fitted by darts, and the breadth 
Bgathered across the top. Upon the gores are arranged two panel- 
draperies, also of plain goods, of which one is considerably wider 
ian the other. The wider panel is sewed into the left side-back 
gam, and its front edge, which is hemmed, extends nearly to the 
Ment side-front seam and meets the narrower panel at its upper 
@mer but flares away from it toward its lower edge. The nar- 
rower panel is also 

hemmed at its front 

and its back 
edge is sewed into 
the right side-back 
seam, The of 
both are sewed flatly 
upon the vores some 
distance below the 
belt and are overhung 
by other drapery sec- 
tions which are very 
unique in arrange- 
ment, one of them 
forming a short pan- 
ier over the right hip 
and having its back 
edge raised by a clus- 
ter of four upturning 
plaits. This edge is 
sewed into the right 
seain, and 
the lower edge, which 
is rounding in outline, 
is tacked once to the 
skirt and overlapped 
by the other drapery, 
which falls quite low 
in a deeply pointed 


edge, 


tops 


side-back 
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outline and has four 

. } : > as CF , ; 
Right Side Front J 2. overlapping, back- 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. ward-turning _ plaits 
laid in its top just 


(For Description see this Page.) | e pts a 
yack of its overlap- 


ping edge. Its back 
ige is lifted by three upturning plaits, and its top, as well as the 
® of the shorter hip-drapery, is fitted smoothly by darts. The 
®k edge is sewed into its corresponding side-back seam, and the 
ek-drapery, which is a deep, full breadth with two pair of over- 
pping upward-turning plaits in each side, is then added. It is 
wed for its entire depth into the side-back skirt seams and reaches 
Gly to the bottom of the skirt. Its top is gathered to the size of 
® breadth, and both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same 
i The placket opening for both is finished at the left side, and 
its front edges an underlap is sewed. Tapes, sewed beneath the 
back seams and tied together, regulate the adjustment to the 
pire ; and tackings made through the center of the back-drapery 
Rhe skirt complete the bouffant appearance. The entire drapery, 
th the exception of the panels, is of figured goods, and the bottom 
the skirt is trimmed with three narrow knife-plaitings of plain 
Ods, the upper one being set on to form its own heading. Sus- 
ided between the flaring edges of the panels are frog ornaments 
Mik cord, which are graduated in size in accordance with the 
fiation im the width of the flare, the cord being arranged in clover- 
© desian on the hems. No other decoration is added to the drap- 
Hits effective outlines being in themselves very attractive. 
ikirt of this style, made of India silk and velvet, has the latter 
| showing between the panel edges, and the foot trimming con- 
“ree narrow, bias ruffles of velvet. A broad band of velvet 
Jhe edges of the pointed drapery. The basque to be worn 
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with this skirt is the one referred to at the beginning of this descrip- 
tion, and its high collar is cut from velvet, its wrists are faced in 
cuff fashion and its front in vest shape with the same. One mate- 
rial may be used ‘throughout if desired, but more extraneous garni- 
ture is apt to be required. Velvet is associated with cottons and 
woolens as often as with silks and is usually chosen with a view 
to presenting as decided a contrast in color as in texture. 

e have pattern No, 9804 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty-to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of medium size, it 
requires six yards and a-half of plain material and five yards of fig- 
ured goods twenty-two inches wide, or three yards and a-fourth of 
eri and two yards and a-half of figured forty-eight inches wide. 

rice of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ COLLAR. 
(For Dlustration see Page 366.) 


No. 9819.—Collars of this style are numbered among the most 
becoming as well as fashionable accessories of the toilette, for they 
go far toward rendering a plain dress-body elaborate in effect and 
also serve to conceal the defects of an angular figure. White bro- 
caded satin is the material here employed, and two sections are 
united in the formation, their corresponding edges being joined in a 
center seam. The collar rolls gracefully along its upper edge and 
broadens toward its 
ends, and, instead of 
fitting closely all 
about the neck, flares 
in front of the shoul- 
ders so as to disclose 
the dress in heart 
shape. A medium- 
full frill of Fedora 
lace borders the low- 
er edge and the ends. 
the latter being fast- 
ened with a brooch 
or fancy clasp. Be- 
neath each end is 
sewed a  fichu-like 
ornament formed by 
running two strips of 
lace together along 
their selvages, and 
these are crossed at 
the waist-line and 
fastened beneath a 
corsage-bouquet. The 
collar is lined with 
plain satin. 

The fichu  orna- 
ments are not & por- 
tion of the pattern 
and may be omitted 
when not desired, the 
collar being in every 
she in ieee ae (For Description see this Page.) 
add much to the elab- 
orateness of the effect, however, and will usually be added when the 
collar is to be worn as part of a very handsome ‘toilette. <A bird 
with gay plumage, a cluster of small tips, a dainty bow of ribbon or 
any other ornament may take the place of the corsage-bouquet; and 
the collar may be made of the material used for the dress-body or of 
any ornamental fabric in harmony with it. Any variety of lace 
admired may be chosen for trimming. Real lace is, of course, much 
admired, but less expensive novelties are also liked. 

Pattern No. 9819 1s in one size, and, for an article like it, calls for 
three-eighths of a yard of material either twenty-two or forty-eight 
inches wide, together with the same quantity of lining fabric 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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Left Side-Back View. 
LADIES WALKING SKIRT. 
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LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 366.) 


No. 9800.—This over-skirt 1s represented as a part of a stylish 
costume at figures Nos. 2 and 9 on the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 
1885, its material and trimming differing in each instance from those 
here shown. $8 

This over-skirt constitutes a most_becoming drapery for associa- 
tion with skirts that are plainly finished ,or;simply or elaborately 
trimmed. Plain dress goods were selected for the garment in the 
present instance, and braid forms the trimming. The front-drapery 
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is deepened to a point that falls to the right of the center of its the process of draping is completed by two loops which are tacked 
lower edge, and in the right side below the hip five upturning plaits 


are folded, while in the left side six plaits also turning upward are 


clustered. Below the latter plaits the 
drapery is turned up @ la lavandieére, the 
reversed portion decreasing gradually in 
width toward the point and being over- | 
faced with the goods. The plaits give 
the entire drapery a gracefully cross- 
wrinkled a igseabeaiee and darts fit the 
top smoothly about the hips. <A wide, 
deep breadth forms the back-drapery, 
and at its center is made a placket open- 
ing. At each side of the opening the ful- 
ness is drawninto the proper space by 
gathers, and in each front edge of the 
drapery two pair of upturning plaits are 
folded, the upper pair being quite near 
the top and the lower ones only a little 
below. The adjoining edges of the front 
and back draperies are sewed together 
as far as the depth of the front-drapery 
permits, the corresponding edges of the 
reversed portion being included in the 
seam; and the top is finished with a 
belt. Beneath the side seams are fastened tapes, which are tied to- 
gether to regulate the closeness of the over-skirt to the figure; and 
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LADIES’ COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 865.) 


ns 


below the placket opening, the lower one falling inward and it 
tacking being concealed by the upper one, which falls over it. The 
braid ‘decoration is applied in the forn 
of graduated loops upon the reversed 
portion of the garment, and serves to 
heighten the effect of the arrangement. 

The mode is adapted to all kinds of 
dress goods, and very often the reversed | 
portion will be faced with velvet, satin, 
brocade or other contrasting good. | 
Very decided contrasts are much ad- 
mired in the selection of such facings. 
but are not necessary to the develop- 
ment of the mode. Scotch ginghams 
are favorite selections among cotton 
textures for such over-skirts, as, being 
alike upon both sides, the reversed por- 
tion needs no facing. 

We have pattern No. 9800 in nine 
size for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. For a lady 
of medium size, it needs five yards and 
a-half of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or three yards and three-eighths 
thirty-six inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen. 
then three yards will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


FIGurRE No. 1.—MISSES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Ilustration see Page 367.) 


Ficurrt No. 1.—This consists of a Misses’ blouse, over-skirt and 
kilt skirt. The three patterns are in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. The blouse pattern, which is No, 
9774 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is shown in two views on page 378 
of this Detrneator. The over-skirt pattern, which is No. 9775 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is represented, with 
machine-stitching as 
a finish, on page 379. 
The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9586 
and costs Is. or 25 
cents, is_ differently 
pictured on its accom- 
panying label. 

For sea-side, moun- 
tain, city or country 
wear, this costume is 
jaunty and pretty. It 
is here developed in 
Summer flannel and 
trimmed with fancy 
braid. The skirt is a 
handsomely _ plaited 
kilt that has asmooth- 
ly fitted yoke top, 
the plaits being stayed 
underneath by tapes. 
Three rows of braid 
arranged close to- 
gether encircle the 
skirt just above the 
hem, being added, 
of course, before the 
plaits are laid. 

The over-skirt is 
shirred up closely at 
its side seams, the 
shirring being stayed 
underneath. A strap of the goods is sewed at one end across the 
top of the shirring at each side and turned down over the shirring, 
its pointed end being slipped through a loop-strap that is tacked at 
the lower end of the shirring and permanently tacked to position, 
thus appearing te uphold the drapery. The sides of the back-drap- 
ery are caught together some distance below the belt, and an under- 
tape at the center completes the bouffant draping. The front-drapery 
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Right Side- Front View. 
LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 365.) 


is a deep, round tadlier, and the back-drapery is much deeper end 
also oval in outline. Three rows of braid arranged close together 
border the tablier a little above the edge. 

The blouse is a most attractive fashion, with four tucks stitche! 
in the back at each side of the center and in the front at each side 
of the closing; the tucks turning alternately backward and forwai! 
to suggest box-plaits. Side and shoulder seams and long under-arm. 
darts adjust it prettily, and a belt confines it closely about the waist 
the pointed end of . ) 
the belt being slipped 
under a loop-strap at- 
tached to the opposite 
end. The loop-strap 
and belt are over- 
laid with braid, and 
three rows of braid 
arranged as on the 
over-skirt decorate 
the sides between the 
tucks in the front and 
back, the ends being 
terrninated in points 
near the tucks. The 
rolling collar is over- 
laid with braid, and 
three rows placed 
close together encir- 
cle the wrists of the 
coat sleeves. 

For soft woolens of 
all seasonable varie- 
ties, particularly plain 
and twilled flannels, 
light camel’s-hairs, 
cashmeres, serges, 
etc., and also checked 
goods in all colors, the 
three patterns are par- 
ticularly stylish; and 
on these braids, fancy 
stitches in contrast- 
ing embroidery silks, 
machine-stitching or contrasting bands will be the favorite deoor 
tions. Sateens, ginghams, seersuckers, prints, percales, etc, af 
equally well suited to the modes, and go are pongees, bourctte goa: 
in woolens and cottons, piqués, etc. 

The hat.is of rough straw,’and is simply trimmed with ribbe 
arranged in two bands aboutithe crown and in many loops au 
ends in front. Its brim may be faced;-if desired. 
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Left Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 365. ) 
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Fiaure No. 2.—MISSES’ STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 2.—This consists of a Misses’ skirt.and jacket. Both 
patterns are in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of 
- age. The jacket pattern, which is No. 9778 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is represented in different material, and with a different finish, 
on page 377 of this Detineator. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
8082 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is differently pictured on its accom- 
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~ . panying label. 
., The jacket and skirt are both made of serge, and under the jacket 
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Figure No. 1.—Misses’ TOILETTE.—This consists of Misses’ Blouse No. 
9774, price 10d. or 20 cents; Over-Skirt No. 9775, price 10d. or 
20 cents; and Kilt Skirt No. 9586, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 366.) 


may be worn any style of waist. Seven rows of braid arranged 
about two inches apart encircle the skirt, which is in the popular 
four-gored style and of pretty length. The pone are smoothly 
fitted and the breadth is gathered, a belt finishing the top in the 
customary manner. . 

The adjustment of the jacket is graceful and easy, and is pro- 
duced by single bust and under-arm darts, side-back seams closed 
all the way down, and a curving center seam that terminates below 
the waist-line at the top of hemmed coat-laps. The fronts close 
with button-holes and buttons to a little below the waist-line, and 
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are cut away with jaunty effect below. The fronts are reversed in 
lapels, which meet the rolling collar in notches; and a row of stitch- 
ing made close to the edges finishes the collar and lapels. Starting 
from beneath the collar and lapels at each side are three rows of 
narrow braid, which pass down the front and are continued about 
the lower part of the jacket to the laps at the back. Long pocket- 
laps, finished at the edges with a row of stitching, rest upon the hips. 
The coat sleeves fit prettily, and are finished with a row of stitching 
made several inches above the wrist and two buttons and simulated 
button-holes arranged on the upper side below the stitching. The 
high linen choker-collar and gay-colored cravat are stylishly, but 
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Figure No. 2.—Misses’ STREET TOILETTE.—This consists of Misses’ 
Jacket No. 9778, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt 
No. 8082, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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not too conspicuously, exhibited by the open neck of the jacket. 

To ajacket of this style a lining of quilted or plain silk or of flannel, 
Canton flannel or some other preferred fabric may be added when the 
material is not sufficiently heavy to produce the requisite warmth and 
preserve its shape. All varieties of cloths and coatings, also suitings 
of plain and fancy varieties, are suitable for such jackets. The skirt 
may be like or unlike the jacket, as preferred, and may be trimmed to 
please the fancy with ruffles, plaitings, etc.; and an over-skirt may 
be worn, if desired. {Itcis;devotedto all kinds of dress goods, wash- 
able, woolen and silk textures being all appropriate. 
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The hat is of fancy straw, and is trimmed with a soft scarf of silk 


and a bunch of roses. 


——-_-  ->-  ——- 
Figure No. 3.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Ficure No, 3.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume and Spanish girdle. 
Both patterns are in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years 
The costume pattern, which is No. 9771 and costs 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents, is shown made of other material and with different trim- 


of age. 


ming on page 373 of this Dein- 
EATOR. The girdle pattern, which 
is No. 9770 and costs 5d. or 10 
cents, is again exhibited on page 
377. 

Very picturesque and novel is 
_this costume, which is here de- 
veloped in figured sateen, the 

rile being made of velvet. 


he skirt is of the required. 


depth and of the four-gored 
shape, and is trimmed at the 
bottom with a gathered ruffle of 
the material finished to form a 
self-heading and bordered at the 
lower edge with a row of lace. 
The front-drapery is deep and 
oval, and has three forward- 
turning plaits at each side of 
the center at its top. It is also 
draped by deep plaits in its side 
edges, all the plaits contributing 
to its gracefully draped effect. 
A frill of lace edges the drap- 
ery, and -just above it is an- 
other ruffle turned down over 
its seaming. The back-drapery 
is also oval in outline, and is 
very puffy in its draping, which 
is the result of deep plaits in its 
side edges and a looping at the 
center. It is gathered at the 
top, and its loose edges are bor- 
dered with a frill of lace. 

The waist is in Spencer style, 
smoothly fitted across the shoul- 
ders and gathered twice at the 
bottom at each side of the clos- 
ing of the fronts and also at the 
center of the back. Side and 
shoulder seams shape it suitably, 
the adjustment being smooth un- 
der the arms. The standing col- 
lar is covered by a frill of lace 
falling over from its top, the lace 
being continued in cascade style 
down the closing to a little be- 
low the bust. A rosette of rib- 
bon is fastened to the collar a Tit- 
tle to the left of the closing. The 
waist is finished with a belt, to 
which is also joined the skirt. 
The coat sleeves fit nicely, and 
are trinmed with a ruffle of lace 
headed by a ruffle of narrower 
width. 

The girdle is deeply pointed at 
the top and bottom at the center 
of the front and back, where it 
is laced with silk cord. It is lined 
with silk, and has bones inserted 
in casings formed in the lining at 
each side of the lacin At the 
sides it is quite shallow, but is 
curved to fit the fi 


be lavishly used as garnitures. 


re smoothly. Although velvet is the material 
most frequently selected for such accessories, any other material 
preferred may be chosen, with good results. 

For sheer goods, also for sateen and cotton goods of all kinds, the 
costume is very pretty and stylish, and laces and embroideries will Tor. 
Summer silks, nun’s-vailings and 
cashmeres in plain and figured varieties and all sorts of plain and 
figured suitings are adapted to costumes of this style, with braids, 
laces, embroideries, etc., for trimming. When the material chosen 
for the girdle warrants the application of garnitures it will sometimes 
be elaborately beaded or embroidered. . 
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Figure No. 3,—Misses’ CostuME.—This consists of Misses’ Costume 
No. 9771, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents; and Girdle No. 9770, 
price 5d. or 10 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Figure No. 4.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 369.) / 
Ficvre No. 4.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9773 and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, is in eight sizes for 


misses from eight to fifteen years of 
in other material, with a finish of machine-stitching, on page 371 


age, and is shown developed 


This is a very charming costume for promenading or travelling, and 
is here made of light twilled cloth and trimmed with Kursheedt’s 


Standard tinsel braid. The skirt 
is gathered all round at the top— 
most of the fulness being, how- 
ever, pushed well to the back— 
and comprises ouly two sections, 
which are of such dimensions as 
are requisite to contribute the 
fashionable width to the garment. | 
A deep hem and five deep tucks 
are made in the skirt, and the — 
sewing of the tucks may be visi- 
ble or invisible, as preferred. The 
tablier-drapery is very short, and _ 
is softly erniaad by plaits in its 
side edges. The back-drapery is | 
deep and oval, and is full and 
puny in its draping, which is 
made by plaits high up in the 
side edges. Two rows of tinsel 
braid trim the lower part of the 
tablier. 

The basque is given a very 
jaunty air by a belt of leather 
buckled about the waist. It is 
ater the adjustment be- 
ing made by single bust darts, 
under-arm gores, and center and 
side-back seams that terminate 
at the top of underfolded box- 
plaits below the waist-line. It 
is uniform in depth all round, 
and is trimmed in harmony with 
the tablier with two rows of tin- 
sel braid. The coat sleeves are 
trimmed at the wrists to corre- 
spond, andarow of the braid over- 
lies the standing collar. Button- 
and button-holes close the front. 

For light-weight cloths and 
flannels, also for Cheviot suitings. 
serges, cashmeres, bourettes, etc., 
this will be a much-favored fashi- — 
ion; and braid will be frequent- 
ly selected as a garniture. The 
mode is also stylish and suitable 
for linens, seersuckers, cambrics, 
ginghams, sateens and white 
goods and dress fabrics of al! 
varieties. Lace or embroidery 
may be added to the drapery 
edges and to the basque, with 
very dainty results. | 

The straw bonnet has a puffing 
of velvet on its edge, and a full- 
looped bow of wide ribbon trims 
it. Ribbon ties are bowed stiflly 
beneath the chin. 


_——- <> _—— 


Figure No. 5.—MISSES’ POLO- 
NAISE COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 370.) 


Fravre No. 5.—This consists 


of a Misses’ polonaise and skirts Both pees are in eight sizes 
for misses from eight to fifteen years o 

tern, which is No. 9776 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is shown in differ- 
ent material, with lace as a garniture, on page 376 of this Dexrea- 
The skirt pattern, which is No, 8082 and costs Is. or 25 cents, 
is differently pictured on its accompanying label. 

In this instance the two garments composing this attractive and 
simple costume are made of mixed novelty suiting. The polonaise 
is plainly completed, while the four-gored skirt is trimmed across the 
gores nearly to the belt; with rows ofCrelyét ribbon arranged in 
groups of three, with spaces about the @epth of a group between. 


age. The polonaise pat- 
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The skirt is of the required length and width. The polonaise has a 
fall waterfall-drapery gathered at the top, joined to the short, basque- 
_ like back and rolled over its seaming to fall in careless, straight folds 
“nearly to the edge of the skirt. Side-back por and a center seam 
fit the back superbly. The front closes all the way down with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, and is drawn up high on the hips by gathers 
in its back edges, the drapery falling in deep, oval outline to below 
the knees at the closing. The coat sleeves fit handsomely, and a 
high standing collar is at the neck. Ruffs of lisse worn in the 
‘neck and wrists impart a soft effect about the neck and hands. 

Such costumes are adapted to 
washable woolen and cotton and 
alk textures of plain and fancy 
varieties. The skirt is a favorite 
for all kinds of goods, and may 
beelaborately or simply trimmed, 
or may be entirely plain in com- 
pletion; and the polonaise is no 
more limited in its fabrics or 
timmings. Thin goods and cot- 
ton textures may have laces or 
embroideries for garnitures, but 
woolens will viadally show con- 
tasting facings, braids of the tin- 
rl or plain varieties, or a plain 


Enishi. 
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PieuRE No. 6.—GIRLS' COS- 
TUME. 


(For Iilustration see Page 371.) 
Fievrr No. 6.—This illustrates 
1 Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
rhich is No. 9779 and costs 10d. 
w 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
nls from three to nine years of 
ge, and is shown made up of 
ther materials and with braid 
or decoration on page 374 of 
his publication. 

Nun's-vailing and Surah are 
vst charmingly combined in 
his attractive little costume. 
he body of the costume ex- 
ends well over the hips, closes 
t the back with button-holes 
ad buttons, and is rendered 
linging and graceful at the back 
Y side-back gores that curve 
10 the arms’-eyes. Upon the 
‘vot is.adjusted a pouch vest 
{Surah that is shirred at the top 
ad bottom, and flaring widely 
rer the vest are jacket fronts 
ut heighten the jaunty air of 
costume. Under-arm darts, 
ken up in each jacket front and 
corresponding side of the 
ont together, produce a grace- 
l adjustment at the sides. 

To the lower edge of the body 
joined a box-plaited skirt, that 
deeply hemmed at the bottom 
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autiful, yet inexpensive, lace 
ming upward over the hem. 
. scarf of Surah, shirred up 
ely at the center and plaited 
ithe ends, is draped across the 


aming of the skirt; and its 


sl-bow of the Surah. Lace 

ms backward from the frout 

lzes of the jacket fronts and upward from the wrists of the coat 
eg and is arranged to fall in a full frill over the little standing 
dllar, 

Usually the vest, scarf and bow will be of silk, Surah, satin or 
me pretty contrasting texture. They may, however, be like the 
stof the costume, with good taste. Lace net will be used for the 
st when sheer textures, such as mulls, dotted Swiss muslins, ba- 
stes, organdies, etc., are used for the costume, and also when nun’s- 
ulings, silks, cashmeres, etc., are selected. Embroidery, braid, 
iney stitching done with embroidery flosses, narrow ribbon or any 
tuple decoration may be selected. 
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Figure No. 4.—Misses’ CostumMe.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9773 
vot and sides, concealing the price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. : 


The flare hat of fine straw is trimmed with a garland of arbutus in 


its delicate pink tints. 
— --}-— — -— 


FicurE No. 7.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


(For Illustration see Page 372.) 

Fiourre No. 7.—This illustrates a Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9769 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for 
girls from three to twelve years of age, and may be seen made of 
other materials and with a simpler mode of finish on page 375 of 
this magazine. 

The costume will be one of 
the most popular styles during the 
coming season for little women, 
and is quaint and very pictur- 
esque in appearance. It 1s here 
very richly piety a in cash- 
mere, velvet and India muslin, 
with the sash-ties of ribbon ; and 
the fancy stitching is done with 
crimson silk. The gutmpe is of 
the India muslin, which: is tucked 
uniformly for the front and back. 
Side and shoulder seams. shape 
the guimpe nicely, and button- 
holes and buttons perform the 
closing at the back. A ruff of 
lace affords a dainty finish at the 
neck. The sleeves, which fit 
smoothly at the top, are gathered 
at the wrists to narrow bands 
that are wide enough to permit 
the hands to pass through easily, 
and are finished with a trill of the 
muslin. 

The waist is of velvet, and 
suggests the picturesque peasant 
style. It has short shoulder 
= seams, the back being slightly 
Wt low in the neck; and the fronts 
MN open widely over the guzmpe, 

mi and are held together by four 

Wd straps that are sewed to the 
mi right front and buttoned to the 
Wi lett front, the lowest strap be- 
ing even with the lower edges 
and the upper one crossing at 
the bust. The left ends of the 
straps are pointed, and two but- 
tons, corresponding with those 
fastening each, are sewed just 
back of the other ends, Fancy 
stitching done with embroidery 
silk decorates the neck and front 
edges of the waist. Side-gores 
and a center seam fit the waist 
smoothly, and to the lower edges 
of the waist and lowest strap is 
joined the full skirt, which is 
gathered all around at the top. 
A deep hem finishes the bottom 
of the skirt, and above it are 
three moderately deep tucks. 
A row of fancy stitching like 
that decorating the waist is made 
above the upper tuck. In the, 
under-arm seams of the waist 
just above the skirt are inserted 
the plaited ends of wide sash- 
ties, and these are handsomely 
bowed at the center of the back. 

Fancy stitching done with em- 
broidery floss or silk or with 
crewels is much admired on cos- 
tumes for little women, and may be like the material in color or in 
decided contrast, as preferred. The waist, skirt and ties may all be 
of one material, and only the guimpe need be in contrast if desired, 
with pretty results. Lace or plain tucking, lace net, embroidered 
webbing or plain nainsook, lawn, etc., may be chosen for the guimpe. 
Cashmere, nun's-vailing or any light woolen suiting, and also cham- 
bray, linen, nainsook, plain and colored lawns, etc., may be selected 
for such dresses, and the guimpe will usually be white, as the most 
picturesque result is produced with the spotless fabric. Of course, 
when the visible portion is (of au’ ornamental material, all the con- 
cealed portions may be of plain goods. 
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FIGURE No. 8.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Diustration sce Page 378.) 


Fiavre No. 8.—This illustrates a Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No, 9795 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine years of age, and is portrayed made of one mate- 
rial, with the sash-bow of ribbon, on page 374 of this publication. 

The present engraving shows the costume made of plain and 
figured cotton foulard. The costume unites a four-gored skirt and 
one of the jauntiest of little jackets. A belt finishes the top of the 
skirt, and three rows of braid, 
each of a different width, trim 
the bottom of the skirt prettily, 
the narrowest braid forming the 
topmost row and the widest 
braid the lowest row. 

The narrowest two varieties 
are used to trim the jacket, the 
fronts of which open with a 
broad flare over deep vest-fronts 
that are closed with button-holes 
and buttons and are deepest at 
the end of the closing. Ax un- 
der-arm dart in each side adjusts 
the jacket fronts smoothly over 
the hips and in these darts are 
joined the back edges of the vest. 
The jacket fronts are somewhat 
deeper than the vest, and their 
lower front corners are caught 
back in revers that are faced with 
the plain material. The back 
exhibits five nicely curved seams 
that terminate below the waist- 
line, thus allowing the sections 
of the back to fall in pretty tabs 
over a full sash-bow of wide rib- 
bon that is tacked to the center 
of the skirt-breadth just below 
the belt. Two rows of the braid 
—one of the narrowest and the 
other of the medium variety— 
border all the edges of the jacket 
and the wrists of the sleeves, the 
braid disappearing under the 7e- 
vers, A narrow band finishes the 
neck, and a ruff of lace stands 
with dainty effect above it. 

Such costumes are charming 
in combinations of plain and fig- 
ured, embroidered, striped or 
plaid goods. One material will 
frequently be used throughout, 
white goods being particularly 
pretty made up in this way. 
Laces, embroideries, braids, plait- 
ings, ruffles, etc., may be selected 
to trim the costume. The vest 
may be of lace net or embroidered 
webbing, and the skirt may be 
trimmed nearly to the belt with 
ruffies of lace or embroidery. 

The little straw hat is some- 
thing of the Gypsy style, and is 
simply trimmed with ribbon and 
@ bunch of natural-looking cher- 

ry blossoms. 
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fronts are in sack shape, and close all the way down with button. 
holes and buttons. A long dart under each arm gives a smooth 
adjustment at the sides. Side-back seams and a center seam 
impart to the back a graceful clinging effect, which is very 
attractively heightened by underfolted plaits at the ends of thee 
seams, these plaits rolling the back skirt in two handsome box-plait. 
A rolling collar plainly finished is at the neck. 

The skirt is of cashmere, and is trimmed with a knife-plaiting of 
the material set on to form its own heading. It is fashioned in tir 
four-gored style, and is finished with a belt. 

Any style of costume or dres 
may be suitably worn with the 
jacket, which is sufficiently long 
to afford comfortable warmth 
without entirely concealing the 
costume. Cloths and coatings. 
of all varieties, also heavy flan- 
nels, tricots, serges, came!'s-hairs, 
etc., will be made up into such 
jackets for Spring and Summer 
uses, and braids, applied as bind- 
ings, in straight lines or in some 
pretty fancy design, will be the 
usual garniture. Bindings of wide 
braid followed with gilt or silver 
tinsel braid provide a very hand- 
some and youthful decoration. 
The skirt is a very popular fashion 
for all varieties of dress goods 
and may be simply or elaborately 
trimmed, as desired. 

The hat is of fine straw, trim- 
med with a band of ribbon that 
falls in short streamers at tle 


back, 
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FiGuRE No. 10.—GIRLS’ SAILOR 
COSTUME. 


(For Dlustration see Page 375.) 

Fieure No, 10.—This ills 
trates a Girls’ sailor cost 
The pattern, which is No. 9 
and costs ls, or 25 cents, 8 il 
eight sizes for girls from fivelj 
twelve years of age, and may & 
seen in two views, each showitl 
a material of different color a 
different colored braid, on pag 
375 of this magazine. 

In this instance the costal 
is developed in dark green Tm 
nel, with crimson flannel for® 
sailor collar, the cuff facings a) 
the deep band on the skirt; am 
dark green braid is very effet 
ively arranged on the bright & 
or. The skirt is full and is deep 
shirred at the top and joined { 
a low-necked, sleeveless waist 4 
lining goods. The waist isnite 
shaped by side and shoul 
seams, and buttons in front. 
the bottom of the skirt is appt 
a deep band of the crimson & 
nel, that is even with the low 
edge and is decorated more tha 
half-way below the top 


= a FigURE No. 6.—Misses’ PoLoNAIsE CostuME.—This consists of Misses’ lines of braid. — 
Figure No. 9.—GIRLS’ OUT- Polonaise No. 9776, price 1s. or 25 cents; and Skirt The blouse is shaped bys 
DOOR TOILETTE. No. 8082, price 1s. or 25 cents. and shoulder seams, and buttay 
2 For Description see Page 368.) =" front, It 16 high in the . a 
deg iocuiancin ga La = : . ae and is drawn in at the waist 


Freure No. 9.—This illustrates 
a Girls’ jacket and skirt. Both patterns are in seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine years of age. The jacket pattern, which is No. 
9792 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is represented, with lines of braid for 
decoration, on page 378 of this Detineator. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 8327 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is differently portrayed on its 
accompanying label. 

With this little jacket and shapely skirt any preferred style of 
Waist or basque may be worn. The jacket is here made of bois- 
colored cloth, and trimmed with brown braid passementerie, which is 
applied down each side of the closing, about the entire lower edge 
and also about the wrists of the nicely fitted coat sleeves. The 


an elastic cord or band inserts 
in the facmg finishing the lower edge, the blouse being sufficient 
long to droop in the required manner. At the neck is a little stan 
ing collar, and a deep sailor-collar that extends to the bust in tape 
ing lapels. The sailor collar is bordered with four lines of OF 
The sleeves are in the comfortable coat style, and are trimmed 
deep cuff-facings of the bright flannel decorated at the top wi 
three lines of braid. ) 
Such costumes are always favored for little Women, nOt or 
their picturesqueness and j@unty-y but also for their cc 
fortable adjustment! -°PFlainels! rges, vigognes and § 
etd Xr ae hes boner ea 
woolens are the favorite materials for them, with ta 
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stitchings done with floss or silk, machine-stitching or contrasting sleeves, and three buttons are placed in a line upon the upper side in 


bands or facings for their completion. 


or such costumes during the com- 
ing season, and the decorations will 
be similar to those on woolens. Lace 
or embroidery applied in flat rows 
will also decorate them. 


——-—— 
MISSES’ COSTU ME. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9773.—By referring to Misses’ 
figure No. 4 on page 369 of this 
ine, and to figure No. 16 on the 
ies’ Plate for Summer, 1885, the 
effect of this costume, developed in 
other material, with different garni- 

| tures, may be observed. 

Flannel of a quality well adapted 
to the season is the fabric shown in 
the present instance, and a simple 
finish of machine-stitching constitutes 
the only attempt at ornamentation 
aside from that+supplied 4 the con- 
struction, which is especially attract- 
ive. The skirt proper is composed 
of two sections, both of which are 
quite broad, that for the front being 
slightly gored off toward the top, 
while that for the back is a straight 
breadth. The lower edge is turned 
under for a hem, and above the hem 
live deep tucks, with spaces between 
them, are made. A placket opening 
is made at the center of back, and the 
top is gathered all the way round, 
most of the fulness being kept at the 

back. Two oval sections are united 
in the drapery, and after they are 
joined together each side is lifted 
quite high by means of three over- 
lapping, upward-turning plaits. The 
front-drapery is fitted about the hips 
by darts, and the back-drapery is 
gathered at each side of the placket 
opening, which is made at the cen- 
ter. Both skirt and drap- 
ery are sewed to the same 
belt, and the edges of the 
drapery are finished with 
triple lines of machine- 
stitching. 

The body of the cos- 
me is a belted basque, 
which is especially becom- 
ing in its adjustment. It 
has a single bust dart in 
each side of the front, and 
between the front and 
back are under-arm gores, 
which, with  side-back 
seams and acenter seam, 
produce the most shapely 
proportions. The center 
and side-back seams ter- 
minate a little below the 
waist-line at the top of 
extra widths that are 
underfolded in a box-plait 
at each seam, the plaits 
springing out becomingly 
over the drapery. But- 
ton-holes and_ buttons 
close the front, the right 
ade being hemmed and 
the left underfaced. Two 
rows of machine-stitching 
are made a little above the 
lower edge, and the belt, 
which is of alligator leath-. 


, piqués sateens, cotton foulards and Ottomans, etc,, will be much used 


Ginghams, seersuckers, prints, front of the outside seam. 
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trates Pattern No. 9779, price 
10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 369.) 
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MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


All kinds of seasonable dress goods may be made up in this fashion, 


with the assurance of a good effect. 
The construction is as well adapted 
to wash ds as to woolens and 
Summer silks, and, while permitting 
the addition of any tasteful garniture, 
it does not require trimming to bring 
out its effectiveness. Such costumes 
will more frequently be made of one 
material than of two. The positions 
of the tucks are clearly indicated, and 
extra length for them and for the 
hem is allowed in the pattern. 

We have pattern No. 9773 in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age. In making the costume 
for a miss of thirteen years, eleven 
yards and three-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or six yards 
and three-fourths thirty-six inches 
wide, will be required. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be selected, 
then five yards and seven-eighths will 
suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 


cents. 
— 


MISSES’ BLOUSE COSTUME. 
(For lustrations see Page 372.) 


No. 9791.—Suit goods in two 
shades of the same color were em- 
ployed for the construction of the cos- 
tume in the present instance, the 
darker shade being chosen for the 
skirt, which is composed of the usual 
gores for the front and sides and a 
full breadth for the back. The gores 
are smoothly fitted by darts about the 
hips, and the breadth is gathered at 
each side of the placket opening, 
Upon the gores is arranged a drap- 
ery, which has a tablier-like effect 
but is really a straight scarf of the 
lighter goods sewed along its upper 
edge a short distance below the top 
aud turned under quite broadly for 
a hem at its lower edge. 
Each end is lifted by four 
upturning plaits which are 
folded in a cluster, and 
both ends are inserted in 
the side-back seams. The 
back-drapery is really a 
sash, which comprises four 
sections, two of them 
forming the ends and two. 
the loops: Each sash- 
end is hemmed at its 
side edges and is laid in 
ries Yo plaits at the 
top. Each loop is also 
hemmed along its side 
edges, and its ends are 
plaited up narrowly, fold- 
ed together and laid ever 
with the top of its corre- 
es sash-end; and 

en the parts are placed 
over their respective sides 
of the back-breadth—with 
the plaits.turning toward 
the placket opening — 
and sewed witk the skirt 
to the belt. The final ad- 
justment of the skirt to the 
figure is accomplished by 
means of tapes sewed be- 
neath the side-back seams 
and tied together, and two 
tackings in each sash-end 


er, is fastened with a buckle. A high standing collar, showing a to the breadth prevent the disarrangement ,ef this portion of the 


single line. of stitching about its edges, finishes the neck. Double 
lines of stitching are 119 «in the wrist of each of the finely fitted 


drapery. 


In the adjustment of the blouse side and shoulder seams are intro- 


372 


duced, and enough extra length is allowed to permit of a sailor-like 
effect about the lower edge. In each side of the front four forward- 
turning tucks are stitched,and turning toward the center of the 
back are eight similar tucks arranged in the same manner. The 
front closes with button-holes and buttons, the right side being 
hemmed and the left underfaced; and the lower edge is underfaced 
to form a casing, through which a tape or elastic strap is run to draw 
it up to the size of the figure, the extra length, as previously men- 
tioned, falling over 
in sailor fashion and 
concealing it. The 
sleeves are in coat 
shape and are plainly 
finished, their perfect 
adjustment being in 
itself very ornamen- 
tal. A high standing 
collar finishes the 
neck. The waist and 
all the drapery are 
made of the lhghter 
shade, and, as no ex- 
traneous garnitures 
are added, the effect 
of the contrast is fully 
brought out. 

Two materials dif- 
ering in color or tex- 
ture may be as- 
sociated in such a 
costume; or one ma- 
terial may be used 
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Front Vier. 
Misses’ BLOUSE COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 371.) 


throughout, and braid, velvet ribbon, 
bands of plaid or other fashionable 
garnitures may be added. Braids 
having tinsel interwoven in them are 
among the most effective decorations 
for woolen goods of all kinds. Cot- 
ton goods of all sorts will be made 
up in this way, and lace and em- 
broidery will often be added about 
the apes and wrists, but rarely upon 
any other portion of the costume. 

We have pattern No. 9791 in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age. To make the costume 
for a miss of thirteen years, requires 
three yards and a-fourth of dark 
material and seven yards and three- — 
fourths of light goods twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards and 
a-fourth of the one and six yards 
and an-eighth of the other thirty-six 
inches wide. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be selected, then a yard 
and five-eighths of the dark and three 
yards and seven-eighths of light fab- 
ric will suftice. Price of pattern, Ls. 
3d. or 30 cents. 


—_—_——_—_> —- ——— 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 3873.) 


No. 9771.—This costume is rep- 
resented in other goods, with other 
trimmings, at Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 368 of this De.ineator, 
and at figure No. 4 on the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1885. 

The mode is especially adapted to Summer goods, and is here 
represented as made of dotted lawn, with lace-edged ruffles of the 
same and ribbon for trimming. The skirt is composed of three 
gores for the front and sides, and a full breadth for the back. The 
breadth is gathered across the top, and the gores are fitt.. by darts 
about the hips. The placket opening is finished at th. 1+ ~ ic. and 


Figure No. 7.—GigLs’ Costume.—This illus- 
trates Pattern No. 9769, price 
10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 369.) 
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upon the gores is adjusted a drapery, which is deepened in an oval 
outline toward the center of its lower edge, lifted gracefully at each 
side by three upturning plaits, and has six shallow plaits turning 
toward the center laid in its top. 
the side-back seams of the skirt, and the adjoining edges of the back- 
drapery are inserted in the same seams, each back edge being first 
draped by three downward-turning plaits folded considerably to 
down than those in the front-drapery. The back-drapery 1s gath- 
ered across the top 
to the size of the 
breadth, and its lower 
edge is rounded off in 
harmony with that of 
the front. The front 
edge of the placket 
opening is under- 
faced, while the back 
edge is provided 
with an underlap. 
The waist is in the 
round Spencer style. 
It has seams upon 
the shoulders and at 
the sides; and the 
back is cut upon a 
fold of the goods, 
while the front is 
closed with button- 
holes and_ buttons, 
the right side being 
hemmed and the left 
underfaced, A row 
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9791 
Back View. 
MissES’ BLOUSE COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 371.) 


of gathers, extending a little back of 
the closing, is made at the lower edge 
in each side of the front, and an- 
other row, reaching a short distance 
at each side of the center, is made in 
the back, while a little above these 
shirrings corresponding rows are 
made. A belt is stitched upon the 
Waist, with its top even with the up- 
per lines of shirring; and enough ex- 
tra length is allowed it to extend 
from the closing of the waist to the 
placket opening of the skirt, the lat- 
ter being sewed to its lower edge 
(except at that portion joining the 
left side of the waist in front of the 
placket opening) and the extra length 
overlapping the left side beyond the 
closing. Tapes, fastened beneath the 
side-back seams and tied together 
regulate the adjustment of the skin 
to the figure. A single loose loof 
tacked in the center of the back-drap- 
ery gives it an attractive boufun 
effect. A narrow ruffle of the goods 
bordered with lace at both sides an¢ 
gathered twice far enough from tt 
margin to leave a little heading. trim: 
the lower edges of the drapery. 
Two wider ruffles decorate the lowe! 
portion ef the skirt, both of then 
being lace-bordered at their lowet 
edges and the upper one at its uppe! 
edgealso. The upper one is gatherec 
twice far enough from its top to leave a heading, and the lower one 
is gathered once and is overhung by the upper. The sleeves are 11 
coat shape, and are a little less close in their adjustment than the 
would be if made of heavier goods. A ruffle of the same width a: 
that upon the drapery finishes each at the wrist, and a similar ruffle 
is arranged with its heading/outside the.bias band at the neck. 4 
cravat-bow of ribbon “is placed ‘at the «throat, and a ribbon belt 1 
worn ebont the waist and fastened under a bow at the left side. 


It is sewed at its side edges into 
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present instance, and the effect of the 


_ The body is fashionably long-waisted, 


-_—— 


Nun’s-vailings, challis, mulls, cambrics, chambrays and all kinds of 
cotton goods and seasonable silks and woolens will be made up in 
this way, laces, embroideries, panne braids or any other garnitures 
admired forming the decorations. A Spanish girdle cut by pattern No. 
9770, which is illustrated on page 377 of this magazine and costs 5d. 
or 10 cents, will often be worn with a costume of this style. The 
slight fulness introduced in the adjustment of the waist is quite im- 
proving to the figure of a miss, and the effect thus produced is 


_ enhanced by the addition of the girdle. 


We have pattern No. 9771 in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age. To make the costume 
fora miss of thirteen years, will re- 
quire eight yards of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or four yards and 
seven-eighths thirty-six inches wide. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide be 
selected, then three yards and three- 
fourths will suffice. Price of pattern, 
ls, 3d. or 30 cents. 


ee 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 374.) 

No. 9779.—This costume is hand- 
somely illustrated in a combination 
of nun’s-vailing and Surah, with lace 
for trimming, at Girls’ figure No. 6 
on page 371 of this DELrnEaTor. 


C ere and silk are united in the 
development of the costume in the 


combination is especially attractive. 


and is adjusted by seams upon the 
shoulders, side seams placed well back 
and under-arm darts, the latter being 
also taken through jacket-like por- 
tions that sew with the front to the 
back at the shoulder and side seams. 
The front edges of these jacket por- 


tions almost meet at 
the throat and flare 
broadly below, re- 
vealing a vest of silk, 
which is shirred twice 
at the throat and once 
at its lower edge and 
sewed flatly at its 
sides upon the bod 

proper. The bac 

edges are curved, fin- 
ished with underfac- 
ings and closed with 
button-holes and but- 
tons; and to the low- 
er edge is joined the 
skirt, which is formed 
of straight breadths 
joined together, turn- 
ed under for a hem at 
the bottom and laid 
in box-plaits. The 
joining is concealed 
by a sash formed of three sections of silk, one of which is shirred at 
its center and plaited at each end. It is sewed through the shirring 
upon the center plait of the front, and its ends are tacked at 
the back and concealed by the sash-bow, which is in one piece and 
is plaited and tacked to form two loops and short, floating ends. 
The tackings and plaits of the bow are concealed by the third sec- 
tion, which is simply a little cross-piece. The sleeves are in coat 
shape, and each is ornamented at the wrist with three rows of nar- 


(For Description see Page 372.) 
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FiGURE No. 8.—Guirts’ CostumME.—This illus- 
trates Pattern No. 9795, price 
10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 370.) 
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row tinsel braid. Three rows of braid are arranged upon the front 
edges of the jacket fronts and about the skirt above the hem. 

lain and plaid Surah and wool goods will be made up in this 
way, and so will plain and embroidered chambrays, nun’s-vailings, 
etc. One material may be used throughout, but scarcely with as 
good effect as when a combination is developed. Lace, embroidered 
edging or any decoration preferred may be added. Sometimes the 
vest will be omitted and the front between the jacket edges will be 
overlaid with es of lace or em- 
broidery, or it may be ornamented 
with braid arranged in some tasteful 
fashion. 

We have pattern No. 9779 in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine 
years of 7 To make the costume 
for a girl of eight years, requires four 
yards and hrecsichths of plain mate- 
rial and two yards and an-eighth of 
contrasting goods twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards and an-eighth of 
plain and a yard and a-half of con- 
trasting forty-eight inches wide, 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 


ao gut 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 374.) 


No. 9795.—Other views of this cos- 
tume, showing it developed in differ- 
ent materials, with different arrange- 
ments of trimming, are given at 
Girls’ figure No. 8 on this page, and 
also at figure No. 20 on the Ladies’ 
Plate for Summer, 1885. 

Chambray is the material repre- 
sented in the present instance, and 
embroidery and ruffles of the mate- 
rial form the trimming. The skirt 
is composed of three gores for the 
front and sides, and a full breadth 
for the back; and each side-gore has 


a little dart taken in 
it to fit it over the 
hip, while the breadth 
has its fulness drawn 
into the proper space 
by gathers at each 
side of the placket 
opening. The top is 
sewed to a belt, and 
the lower edge is 
trimmed with a ruffle 
of the material edged 
with embroidery and 
set on far enough 
from the top to form 
its own heading. 
The body of the cos- 
tume is a jacket, with 
added vest-fronts 
which close _ their 
depth with button- 
holes and _ buttons, 
the right side being 
hemmed and the left underfaced. The outer fronts are considerably 
deeper than the vest portions and do not quite meet at the throat, 
the width between them slightly increasing toward their lower edges. 
In each jacket portion is an under-arm dart, and the corresponding 
edges of the vest portions are included in these dart seams and the 
shoulder seams. Side-back seams and-a curying center seam divide 
péely manner, and-all*three of them termin- 


(For Description see Page 372.) 


the back in the most sha 
ate a little below the waist-line, the side seams being discontinued 
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in a line with them, leaving all the back sections to fall in little tabs. 
The lower front corners of the jacket fronts are turned back triangu- 
larly, and the front edyes, as well as the reversed portions and all the 
lower edges of the garment, are bordered with narrow embroidery; 
the addition of the garniture bringing out fully the beauty of the 
outlines. The sleeves are in coat shape, and are ornamented at the 
wrists with ruffles of the material edged with embroidery, a similar 
ruffe being arranged in collar fashion at the neck, with its heading 
outside the little band. A large 
sash-bow of wide ribbon is tacked 
upon the skirt at the back, just 
below the belt. | 

Cambric, linen, lawn, sateen 
cashmere, nun’s-vailing ‘and all 
materials in vogue for girls’ wear 
make up tastefully in this way. 
Braid, lace, etc., may be applied 
as lavishly as desired, but it, is 
well to remember that elaborate 
trimmings lessen the durability 
of a costume. | 

We have pattern No. 9795 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. To make 
the costume for a girl of eight 
years, requires four yards and 
a-fourth of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards and 
a-half thirty-six inches wide, or 


Back View. 
G1RLS'’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 3878.) 


a yard and seven-eighths forty-eight 
inches wide, each with two yards of 
ribbon for the sash. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 375.) 


No. 9769.—This costume, develop- 
ed in other combinations of materials, 
with different decorations, is repre- 
sented at Girls’ figure No. 7 on page 
372 of this DeLmeator, and at fig- 
ure No. 22 on the Ladies’ Plate for 
Summer, 1885. 

The costume is sometimes called 
the “Gretchen” dress and some- 
times the “German peasant” dress, 
its quaint old-world simplicity show- 
ing unmistakably the origin of its 
construction. The beauty of the 
mode is developed in the present 
instance in Turkey-red chambray, 
with tucked white goods for the front and back of the guimpe and 
plain white goods for the sleeves. The guimpe has seams upon 
the shoulders and at the sides, and closes at the back with button- 
holes and buttons, the closing edges being hemmed. It is deep 
enough to extend a little below the waist-line, and its adjustment is 
comfortably loose, though at the neck it is smoothly fitted. Each 
sleeve is composed of one piece, which is lifted in a becoming curve 
over the top of the arm and has its inner edges skilfully shaped and 


10d. or 20 cents. 
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Figure No. 9.—GiRis’ Ourpoor ToILETTE.— 
This consists of Girls’ Jacket No. 9792, price 
7d. or 15 cents; and Skirt No. 8327, price 


(For Description see Page 370.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


seamed together. There is a little fulness at the wrist, which is 
drawn into the proper space at the outside of the arm by a scanty 
gathering, and then a narrow wristband is added. Narrow embroid- 
ered edging finishes the wristbands and also the neck of the guimpe. 

The costume proper has a full, round skirt composed of straight 
breadths joined together, and its lower edge is finished with a 
medium-wide hem, three tucks, each about an inch wide, being 
clustered above the hem. The top is gathered all round and is sewed 
to a waist, which is in itself very 
attractive and well adapted to 
show off the beauty of the 
guimpe. It is slightly low in the 
neck at the back, and the fronts, 
instead of meeting, are cut away 
from the tops of the shoulder 
seams to the lower edge. A 
curving seam at the center of 
the back and an under-arm gore 
at each side perfect the means 
of adjustment; and beneath the 
right side of the front are sewed 
four narrow straps of cham- 
bray, the lowest one being even 
with the lower edge and the up- 
per one some distance below the 
shoulder seams, while between 
every two is allowed a narrow 
space. The skirt is joined to the 
lower strap between the edges 
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Girts’ CosTuME. 
(For Description see Page 373.; 


of the waist fronts, and a short plack- 
et-opening is made at the left side of 
the center. The free ends of the 
straps are pointed, and each is fast- 
ened upon the opposite side with two 
button-holes and small buttons. 
Upon the right side, over the place 
where each strap is sewed, two but- 
tons are also placed, and above the 
upper strap the edges are bordered 
with embroidery, which is carrie 
across the top of the back. The 
arms’-eyes are also finished with 
embroidery. Long sash-ties of the 
goods are each plaited up narrowly 
at one end, which is inserted in the 
——— corresponding front seam of the un- 
der-arm gore. They are then carried 
backward and knotted in a handsome 
bow at the center of the back. 
White gaods are usually chosen for 
the guimpe, no matter what color or 
texture is preferred for the outer 
dress. Plain nainsook may be used 
for the entire guémpe, but the tucked goods, being more effective, 
are usually preferred for the exposed portions of the back and front. 
Nun’s-vailings, cashmeres, lawns, delaines, ginghams and, indeed, 4! 
varieties of seasonable goods worn by girls make up prettily in this 
way. But little extraneous garniture is added, the arrangement fo!- 
lowed in the present instance being usually duplicated whether the 
decoration be lace)\orcoloredy embroidery. The latter may 
obtained in all the leading tints of chambrays, cambrics, ete., and 3 
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as durable in its coloring as the material which it is to decorate. 
We have pattern No. 9769 in ten sizes for girls from three to 
twelve years of age. To make the costume for a girl of eight years, 
will require six yards and an-eighth of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards and seven-eighths forty-eight inches wide. As 
represented, it needs three yards and seven-eighths of chambray 
twenty-seven inches wide, with one yard of tucked nainsook 
twenty-seven inches wide and half a yard of plain nainsook 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, LOd. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9777.—By referring to Girls’ 
figure No. 10 on this page, and to 
figure No. 14 on_the Ladies’ Plate 
for Summer, 1885, other views of 
‘this costume, showing it developed 
in other materials, with different 
trimmings, may be observed. 

' The construction of the costume is 
simple, practical and becoming. Flan- 
nel is developed in the present in- 
stance, with braid for trimming; 
‘the front view showing navy-blue 
flannel and white braid, and the back 
view white flannel and navy-blue 
braid. The skirt is composed of 
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straight breadths joined together 
and turned under for a hem at 
the lower edge, the top being 
drawn into the proper space and 
rendered very ornamental by the 
arrangement of eight rows of 
shirring, which are made at in- 
tervals of about half an inch and 
have their fulness distributed 
about evenly all the way round. 
The placket opening is made at 
the center of the back, and the 
overlapping side is underfaced, 
while to the opposite side is 
sewed an underlap. To the top 
of the skirt is sewed an under- 
waist of lining goods, which is 
cut low in the neck and has 
seams at the sides and very short 
seams upon the shoulders. Its 
front iscut on a fold of the goods, 
and its back edges are curved to 
assist in the adjustment, finished 


SY 9569 with underfacings and closed 
. With button-holes and flat but- 
Back View. .tons. The addition of this waist 


Gris’ Costume. eae . chao gar sper 
or the skirt an revents the 
ala atrial: ea possibility of iGacaughuent 
sometimes liable with a belt. 
The blouse possesses the most attractive features of the sailor 
shape, and has its back cut on a fold of the goods and its front 
losed with button-holes and buttons, the right side being hemmed 
and the left underfaced; the seams upon the shoulders and at the 
ides being regulated to perfect the shaping. The lower edge is 
inished with a facing to form a_ casing, and through the latter 
srun an elastic cord which draws it up to the size of the waist. 
Enough extra length is allowed to fall over and conceal the arrange- 


FiaurE No. 10.—Grrts’ SamLor Costume.—tThis illustrates Pattern 
No. 9777, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 370.) 
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ment when the blouse is adjusted upon the figure, and the effect im- 
arted is quite in oechve with the style of the garment. There is a 
little bias, standing collar about the neck, and below it at the back is 
sewed a deep sailor-collar, the ends of which pass down the front 
below the bust to the closing. The sleeves are in coat shape, but 
are not fitted too closely to the arms. Two widths of braid are in- 
troduced in the trimming, and two rows of the narrower width are ap- 
plied upon the standing collar, while in the ornamentation of the sailor 
collar and the wrists of the sleeves 
both widths are united, a row of the 
wide being surmounted by two rows 
of the narrower variety. Above the 
hem of the skirt a row of wide braid, 
with two rows of the narrower width 
above and two below it, gives a taste- 
ful effect. 

Flannel is doubtless the material 
most frequently chosen for costumes 
of this style, but any other fabric 
preferred may be selected, with good 
effect. Ginghams, chambrays, serges, 
cashmeres, etc., may have open laces 
or embroideries about the collar and 

- wrists, but braid and contrasting flat 
bands are the only decorations con- 
sidered in good taste upon the skirt. 

We have pattern No. 9777 in eight 
sizes for girls from five to ewelve 
years of age. For a girl of eight 
years, it needs three yards and three- 


fourths of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, or two yards and 
a-half thirty-six inches wide, or 
two yards and an-eighth forty- 
eight inches wide, each with half 
a yard of Silesia thirty-six inches 
wide for the waist. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. . } 
(For Illustrations see Page 376.) , N 
No. 9776.—This  polonaise ei 


forms the over-dress to the hand- 
some costume shown at Misses’ 
figure No. 5 on page 370 of this 
publication, where -it is shown 
as made of mixed suiting, with 
a pine finish, 

e polonaise has the fashion- 
able waterfall style of drapery at 
the back, and its entire construc- 
tion is especially attractive. Fig- 
ured sateen was chosen for the 
development of the mode in the 
present instance, and lace pro- 
vides the stylish trimming. The 
fronts close their depth with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, the right 
side being hemmed and the left underfaced; and the fitting is accom- 
plished by means of single bust and under-arm darts, side-back seams 
and a center seam. The fronts are rounded upward at their lower 
edges toward the sides, and their back edges are drawn up very short 
by means of a row of shirring made in each which extends nearly to 
the waist-line. The center and side-back portions are cut off quite 
short, and upon them /aclittle| below: the\waist-line is sewed the 
waterfall-drapery, which is composed of a full;-straight breadth that 


GIRts’ SAILOR COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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is gauged twice across the top and finished with a wide hem at the 
lower edge. The side edges of this drapery are sewed with the 
shirred back edges of the front as far down as the latter extend to 
the side-backs, and no tapes or other means are needed to perfect 
the adjustment of the drapery. A little cushion or improver is, 
however, added beneath the waterfall-drapery to hold it out in the 
graceful curve represented. The sleeves are in coat shape, and are 
ornamented with lace turned back flatly from the wrists. A full frill 
of lace is also sewed inside the high standing collar, and a row of 
lace is sles upon each side of the front to turn toward the closing. 

Pressed Italian, Florentine and all kinds of cotton laces, and also 
embroideries, will be applied upon sateens, cambrics, chambrays and 
similar dress goods; and braids, facings, etc., will decorate woolen 
goods. Figured goods are so fashionable and the new ones are so 
very decorative that very 
often an entirely plain 
finish will be preferred. 
A polonaise of navy-blue 
suiting, which is divided 
into small blocks by a 
bourette weaving in which 
red and mode are united, 
is plainly completed. The 

lain surface of this fabric 
is very silky in finish, and 
such a polonaise might be 
worn with either a silk or 
a woolen skirt of either 
shade represented in the 
bourette goods. 

We have pattern No. 
9776 in eight sizes for 
misses from eight to fif- 
teen years of age. In 
making the garment for 
a miss of thirteen years, 
five yards and five-eighths 
of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or three yards 
and three-eighths thirty- 
six inches wide, will be 
required, If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be 
chosen, then two yards 
and five-eighths will suf- 
fice. Price of pattern, 1s. 
or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ JACKET. 
(For Mlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9820.—The adapta- 
bility of this mode to a 
wide range of fabrics is 
shown by the selection of 
dress goods for its devel- 
opment in the present in- 
stance. The fronts are 
turned under for hems 
from the tops of the shoul- 
der seams to their lower 
edges, and beneath the left 
side is sewed a vest, which 
fills in the space between 
them and is buttoned be- 
neath the opposite side, 
the buttons being sewed 
upon it and the button- 
holes made in a fly that is 
attached beneath the hem 
of the left front. An under-arm dart in each side renders the adjust- 
ment slightly clinging, and side-back seams and a center seam 
divide the back into the most graceful and shapely proportions. The 
lower outline is rendered especially effective by being curved 
upward nies over the hips toward the center seam. No trim- 
ming is added upon the lower edges of the jacket, and the beauty of 
the crosswise lines of braid which ornament the vest is thus distinctly 
brought out. The sleeves are in coat shape, and each is ornamented 
with two rows of braid about the wrist. One of the most charming 
features of the garment is the arrangement of the collar, which is 
cut bias and has enough extra length allowed upon the end in front 
of the right shoulder seam to extend to the throat over the end 
which is sewed to the vest. The overlapping end is pointed and is 
fastened with a hook and loop. 
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MISSES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see Page 378.) 


MISSES’ JACKET. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Jackets of this style will often be worn with skirts cut by pattern 
No. 9821, which is shown on page 379 and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 
Either mode may, however, be Just as appropriately worn with any 
other. Sometimes the vest will be of contrasting goode, and the 
sleeves will have cuff facings to correspond, the collar also harmoniz- 
ing with the combination fabric. Braid composed wholly or in part 
of tinsel is very fashionable upon all kinds of seasonable cloths and 
plain suitings, and is not expensive, as but a small quantity is needed 
to produce a bright effect. 

We have pattern No, 9820 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the garment for a miss of thirteen 


years, will need three yards and an-eighth of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards and five-eighths twenty-seven inches 
wide. 


If goods forty-eight inches wide be selected, then a yard and 
three-eighths will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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MISSES’ JACKET. 
(For Dustrations see Page 377.) 


No. 9778.—This jacket, 
in association with a styl 
ish round walking-skirt, 
is represented in another 
material, with a different 
finish, at Misses’ figure 
No. 2 on page 367 of this 
DELINEATOR. 

The simplicity of the 
mode adapts it to all the 
light-weight fabrics which 
will prevail for such gar- 
ments until late in the 
Autumn. In the present 
instance it is developed 
in fancy cloth of a season- 
able texture and trimmed 
with tinsel braid. Th 
fronts turn back in tiny 
lapels at their tops an‘ 
close with button-hole 
and buttons, the right sid 
being hemmed and the lef 
underfaced. Below th 
closing each side is slighth 
cut away, and in each sik 
are a bust dart and an un 
der-arm dart, while at th: 
back are side-back seam: 
and a center seam. Thi 
latter terminates a litt 
below the waist-line, an 
below it are allowed ex 
tensions, which are under 
folded a part of their wid!l 
for hems and then laprpe 
from the left side ove 
the right. The overlap: 
trimmed with four row 
of narrow tinsel braid, an: 
upon each side of th 
front is applied a long, mar 
row pocket-lap, which | 
trimmed with the sau 
number of rows, the lat 
ter decoration being, 0 
course, applied horizen 
tally. The sleeves are‘ 
the prevailing coat shape 
and are each encircled with four rows of braid at the wrist. A hig’ 
rolling collar meets the lapels in notches, and it and the lapels ar 
ornamented with two rows of braid. | 

Both gold and silver tinsel braids are much admired for trimmin 
cloths and coatings and plain suit goods, all varieties of plain wovle 
and mohair braid being also liked. Machine-stitching and fade 
faced edges are equally admired. Bindings are applied very na: 
rowly or with an equal width at each side, as preferred. OH 

We have pattern No. 9778 in eight sizes for misses from eight t 
fifteen years of age. To make the garment for a miss of thirter 
years, will need three yards and a-fourth of material twenty-tw 
inches wide, or two yards and three-fourths twenty-seven inch: 
wide. If goods forty-eightinches wide ‘be chosen, then a yard an 
a-half will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, | 
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MISSES’ SPANISH GIRDLP. 
(For INustration eee this Page.) 


No. 9770.—The effect of this girdle when worn with a stylish 
costume may be seen at Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 368 of this 
magazine, and at figure No. 4 on the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1885. 

Such girdles are counted among the most charming toilette acces. 

sories of the season, and are worn with all styles of round waists. 
Velvet is the material here represented, and two sections are united 
in the formation, the two being shaped to form a deep point where 
they meet at the center of the back and front and narrowed off to 
the width of a belt at the sides. The edges are curved to render the 
adjustment perfect over the hips. Quite a wide, bias facing is applied 
aiong the front and back edges of the lining, to form double casings 
in which whalebones are run. 
Silk forms the lining, and the 
edges of the outside and lining 
are neatly slip-stitched together 
ll round. Eyelets are worked 
in the ends of the two sections, 
and througn them are laced silk 
cords. An underlap is sewed 
heneath one back edge, and an- 
other is added beneath one front 
edge, with half its width extend- 
ing beyond the edge to be slipped 
under the opposite side. 

Velvet, silk and plain and fancy 
dress goods are used for girdles, 
scontrast with the dress being 
awually developed. Velvet, is 
ae of the most favored mate- 
fal, and will usually be selected 
‘or the girdle when it enters into : 
he construction or decoration 
if the toilette. Braids in gold 
m silver tinsel are often applied 
sa decoration upon plain goods, 
ut for brocades or figured fab- 
is the finish is generally plain. 

We have pattern No. 9770 in 
ight sizes for misses from eight 
0 fifteen years of age. To make 
he article for a miss of thirteen 
ears, will need five-eighths of 

yard of goods twenty-two 
iches wide, or half a yard forty- 
ight inches wide for the outside, 
ith five-eighths of a yard of silk 
wenty imches wide for lining. 

Tice of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


——_____- 


GIRLS’. POLONAISE. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9822.—Both as regards 
justment and construction, this 
ttle polonaise is especially sim- 
and attractive. Its front is cut 
14 fold of the goods, and in 
ch side ig a dart seam, which, 
stead of taking the ordinary 
lurse, curves into the arm’s-eye 
ter the manner of a side-front 
we seam ; its lower termination 
curring a litde below the 
aist-line. The seams upon the 
luldera and at the sides, aided 
‘ the curving of the closing 
ges, complete the process of 
ting in the most becoming manner. The closing edges are under- 
ced, and the closing is made with button-holes and buttons. Be- 
W the closing the edges are seamed together for a short distance, 
lat the end of the seam is allowed sufficient extra width for a 
iple box-plait, the plait being folded upon the under side and tacked 
mly to position. Thc arrangement of the plait is concealed by 
{ding an inward-falling ioop in the drapery below it and tacking it 
fer i end of the closing. Upon each side seam a tape is sewed 
form a casing from the ieee edge nearly to the hip, and through 
‘13 run a tape, which is fastened at the lower ad of the casing 
id, after being drawn up to the proper distance, is tied to a shorter 
pe sewed at the top of the casing. By this simple process the 
apery is lifted very gracefully, and but a moment is required to 
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MIssEs’ JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 376.) 


9770 


Misses’ SPANISH (iIRDLE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


GIRLS’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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ing. The adaptability of the arrangement to wash goods is exempli- 
fied by the selection of figured cambric for the garment in the 
resent instance; and a dainty effect is produced by bordering the 
ower edge, and the wrists of the sleeves, with ruffles of the same 
gathered a short distance from the top and set on to form their own 
headings. <A straight choker-collar finishes the neck. Tapes, sewed 
beneath the side seams of the drapery and tied together, regulate 
the closeness of the garment to the figure. 

Although the suitability of the mode for wash goods has been 
mentioned, it is not intended to convey the idea that the pattern 
ig not as well adapted to other fabrics, Indeed, any variety of dress 
goods worn by girls develops well in this way. Laces, embroid- 
erles, braids or any gvarnitures admired may be applied, when they 
are in harmony with the fabric selected for construction. 

We have pattern No. 9822 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age, For a girl 
of eight years, it will require 
three yards and three-eighths 
of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and seven-eighths 
either thirty-six or forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 

pe — 
MISSES’ TUCKED BLOUSE. 
(For Ulustrations see Page 3878.) 

No. 9774.—This blouse is rep- 
resented as part of a stylish cos- 
tume at Misses’ figure No. 1 on 
page 367 of this Dexiearor, 
where it is developed in another 
material, with braid for trim- 
ming. 

Suit goods are represented in 
the garment in the present in- 
stance, and the method of for- 
mation is as follows: The back 
is cut on a fold of the goods and 
has eight tucks each about half 
an inch wide stitched in it, every 
two tucks turning from each other 
and space enough being allowed 
between them to give the effect 
of a box-plait. Four tucks are 
arranged with a similar effect in 
each side of the front, and the 
closing is made with button-holes 
and buttons, the right side being 
hemmed and the left underfaced. 
In each side is an under-arm dart, 
which, with the shoulder and side 
seams, perfect the adjustment. 
The blouse extends some distance 
below the waist-line, and its 
lower edge is about uniform all 
the way round, a very slight in- 
crease of depth being noticeable, 
however, toward the center of 
the back and front, which pro- 
duces a very symmetrical effect. 
A belt of the goods is worn about 
the waist, and one end is pointed 
and slipped through a strap-loop, 
which is formed also of the 
goods. The edges of both belt 
and strap are turned under suffi- 
ciently to accord with the width 
of the tucks in the body portion, 
and, like the tucks, are machine-stitched. The sleeves are finely fit- 
ted in the prevailing coat shape, and each is ornamented with a row 
of stitching made a little above the lower edge and three buttons 
placed ina line upon the upper side, in front of the outside seam. 
A high rolling collar, also showing a line of stitching about its edge, 
lends a stylish completion to the neck. 

Blouses of this style are as well adapted to cotton as to woolen 
goods, being easily laundered; and they will also be made of China 
and India silks and other fancy fabrics. The mode is especially 
improving in its effect upon the immature figure of a miss, and per- 
mits of the addition of any appropriate garnjture, theuch it does not 
require trimming of any kik co eather Bély Of Birdie’ of ribbon 
may be worn about the waist, if preferred. 

Wa hawa nattarn Nn G774 in oinht cigeag TAY Micgceae frnm eAONT TH 


Back View. 


Back View. 
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fifteen years of age. For a miss of thirteen years, it will need three 
yards and seven-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide, or 
two yards and a-half thirty-six inches wide. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be selected, then a yard and three-fourths will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


2S 


GIRLS’ JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No, 9792.—Another view of this jacket, showing it developed in 
wood-colored cloth, with a differ- 
ent selection of trimming, is 
given at Girls’ figure No. 9 on 
page 374 of this De.rineaTor. 

Cloth of a soft, gray tint was 
employed for the jacket in this 
instance, and silver tinsel sou- 
tache forms the trimming. The 
fronts close their depth with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, the right 
side being hemmed and the left 
underfaced ; and in each side is 
an under-arm dart, which gives 
a clinging effect without render- 
ing the adjustment too close. 
Side-back seams and a curving 
center seam fit the back hand- 
somely, and all three of them 
terminate below the waist-line 
at the top of extra widths that 
are underfolded to form two box- 
plaits upon the outside. Four 
rows of braid border the bottom 
of the jacket and trim each side 
of the front hack of the closing. 
In each side of the front a diag- 
onal opening for a pocket is made, 
and about this opening a row of 
braid is arranged, being turned 
to form points at the corners. 
The sleeves are in coat shape, 
and each is encircled at the wrist 
with four rows of braid. The 
collar is in the high rolling shape, 
and is decorated to accord with 
the remainder of the garment. 


Front View. 
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Botb gold and silver tin- 
sel braid are much liked for 
decorating cloths, coatings, 
flannels and plain suit goods. 
Braids having tinsels inter- 
woven in them are also very 
fashionable, and may be 
purchased in all the leading 
colors, and varying in width 
from a quarter of an inch to 
two or three inches. 

We have pattern No. 9792 
in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age. 
In making the garment for 
a girl of eight years, two 
yards and three-fourths of 
material twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards and 
a-half twenty-seven inches 
wide, will be required. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, then a yard and three- 
eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


Front View. 
Grris’ APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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GIRLS' APRON. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No, 9818.—This apron is as simple as it is attractive, and during 
warm weather it will often take the place of a dress over a pretty 


petticoat. _ 
Plain gingham was selected for the garment in this instance, with 
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MiIssEs’ TUCKED BLOUSE. 
(For Description see Page 377.) 


Grirts’ JACKET. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


white tucking for the yoke and yoke-facing and embroidery fo 
the trimming. Side-front gores extending to the shoulders give 
the front a Gabrielle-like adjustment, and the back has bretelle-like 
extensions at each side of little Pompadour-shaped yoke-sectiona 
which sew with the bretelle portions to the front at the shoulder 
seams. Between the bretelles the tops of the backs are reduced tothe 
size of the yoke by a row of gathers in each side; and after the gath- 
ered edges are seamed to their corresponding upper portions the right 
side of both yoke and lower portion is hemmed and the left is under- 
faced, the closing being made with button-holes and buttons. Th 
fulness thus introduced is very attractive in effect, and is drawn a 
becomingly at the waist-line br 
means of long ties of the goods, 
which are inserted in the side 
seams and knotted in a pretty 

bow over the closing, the in- 
serted end of each tie teing 
slightly reduced in width by : 

tiny plait and the free end slant 

ed off and bordered with edg. 

ing. The yoke portions of th 

back are cut from the tucking 

and the center-front is overlax 

with tucking to a corresponding 
depth, the material being cu 

away from beneath the tucking 

A row of edging is inserted 1 

each of the side-front seams ant 

is carried across the shoulders am 

all about the yoke edges. Thi 
lower edge of the tucking upu 

the front, and also the neck edge 

are likewise trimmed witha sim 

ilar edging. The sleeves are 1 

coat shape, and are ornamenta 

with frills of edging at the wrists 

Of course, the yoke may beo 

the same material as the remain 

der of the apron, and often wi 

be; but, nevertheless, the oppor 
tunity for the use of a daint 
fabric for the upper portion is 8 
tempting and may be so easi! 

and inexpensively developed 

; that most ladies will take advan 
tage of it. Colored Hambin 

nets, all-over embroidered cham 


Back View. 


9792 


Back View. 


brays and various other 
varieties of cotton goods, 
in addition to white Ham- 
burg net, add daintiness to 
all the plainer fabrics in use 
for aprons, even when spar- 
ingly used; and edging to 
match them can always be 
obtained. There is in addition 
many varieties of open-mesh- 
ed fabrics which are no 
more expensive than Pique. 

We have pattern No. 
9818 in seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine years of 
age. For a girl of eight 
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years, it requires two yards Bacl; View. 
and a-fourth of material GIRLS’ APRON. | 
_ thirty-six inches wide, to- (For Description see this Page.) 


gether with a fourth of a 
yard of tucked goods twen- 
ty-seven inches wide for the facings and yoke. 
7d. or 15 cents. 


Price of patter 
MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. | 


(For Diustrations see Page 3879.) 


No. 9775.—By referring to Misses’ figure No. 1 on page 367 
this publication, another view of this over-skirt, representing 
similar material, with braid for trimming; may be observed. | 

This over-skirt is sin: le although (very attractive in construct 
and develons well i. . 1, woolen or silk dress goody F 
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of aseasonable quality is the fabric illustrated in the present in- 
stance, and machine-stitching forms the finish. The front of the 
over-skirt is in tablier style and is rounding at its lower edge, while 
at the top it is fitted smoothly about the hips by darts. The back is 
similar in outline at its lower edge to the front, and its top is gath- 
ered into the proper space at each side of the placket opening. After 
the side seams are closed two short, lengthwise rows of shirring are 
made in each side of the front, their tops being just below the hip 
and about an inch of space being allowed between the two rows. 
These shirrings are stayed by being sewed through to a strip of the 
goods, and their arrangement lifts both back and front very grace- 
fully at the sides. A 
belt is sewed to the 
top; and two pair of 
tapes, fastened at the 
extremities of the 
shirrings beneath the 
stays and tied across 
the back, regulate the 
adjustment to the 
figure. The process 
of draping is com- 
pleted by the addi- 
tion of a tape, one 
end of which is fast- 
ened at the top of the 
placket opening, the 
twe sides of the back 
being tacked ‘togeth- 
er and then caught to 
its opposite end. Two 
rows of stitching are 
made far enough from 
the lower edge to up- 
hold an underfacing 
of suitable width. 
Over the shirring at 
each side is arranged 
a strap, which is very 
mamental. After being sewed across its top it is turned down 
ver its own seam, and its lower end, which is pointed, is slipped 
rough a strap-loop that is sewed below the lower extremity of the 
uring. Both straps are underfolded quite broadly at all their 
es, and are neatly finished with single lines of machine-stitching. 

e arrangement 
(the straps at the 
des is in itself very 
tamental and in- 
tes the application. 
Very effective gar- 
, tires. The straps 
ay be made of braid 
; two widths or 
‘erlaid with narrow 
‘ool or tinsel braid, 
id the lower edges 
‘ay be correspond- 
ig ornamented. An 
ver-skirt of brown 
\iing is trimmed 
ath five rows of 
‘row gold tinsel 
ud about its lower 
‘es, and its straps 
‘€ overlaid with the 
jnenumber. Anoth- 
',0f plaid goods, has 
phyr braid in two 
kiths for trimming, 
¢ widths showing 
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Side-Front View. 
Misses’ OVER-SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 878.) 
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brown were used in the construction of this skirt, and the same 
and braid form the trimming. The skirt proper possesses the same 
component parts as does the ladies’ walking skirt,.and its front 
and side gores are fitted smoothly about the hips by darts, while 
the back-breadth is gathered across the top. Upon the gores is 
arranged a'short hip-drapery, which is conformed to the diape of 
the gores by darts and is lifted stylishly at each side by a cluster of 
three upturning plaits. This drapery overhangs a very ornamental 
drapery, which is composed of straight breadths joined together, 
turned under for a hem at their lower edge and laid in broad double 
box-plaits, with wide spaces between the plaits. This drapery is 
sewed flatly upon the 
gores at its top, and 
its lower edge falls 
even with the bottom 
of the skirt, its side 
edges and those of 
the ¢ablier being. m- 
cluded in the side- 
back seams. The 
plaits are held in their 
folds by means of a 
tape sewed to them 
underneath, and the 
plain space between 
every two is orna- 
mented with cross- 
wise rows of medium- 
wide braid placed 
about an inch apart. 
A deep, full breadth 
forms the back-drap- 
ery, and its top is 
gathered to the size 
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of the skirt-breadth, Stde- Back View. 
while each side ; is Misses’ OvER-SKIRT. 
lifted by three down- (For Description see Page 378.) 


ward-turning  plaits 
laid in succession be- 
low the hip. Its lower edge extends to within a short distance of 
the bottom of the skirt, and its side edges are sewed into the side- 
back seams. Both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same belt, and 
the placket opening is finished at the left side. Tapes, sewed beneath 
the side-back seams and tied together, regulate the closeness of the 
drapery to the fig- 
ure; and a double 
box-plaiting corre- 
sponding in its folds 
with the plaited drap- 
ery trims the back- 
breadth. 

Skirts of this style 
are considered very 
fashionable in com- 
bination with jackets 
cut -by pattern No. 
9820, which is shown 
on page 376 of this 
magazine and costs 
10d. or 20. cents, 
Either the skirt or 
the jacket may, how- 
ever, be just as ap- 
propriately associated 
with any other com- 
plementary fashion. 
The pattern includes 
the plaited drapery, 
but this portion will 
sometimes be omitted 
when the skirt is 
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Stde-Back View. 


€ extremes. MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
e have pattern $ made of nun’s-vail- 
: Descri his Page. 
0 9775 in eight ‘nae pion cee Eee ing, Surah, ete.; and 
¥s for misses from the foot trimming 


fit to fifteen years of age. To make the garment for a miss of 
teen years, will require three yards and a-fourth of material 
reaty-two inches wide, or two yards thirty-six inches wide. If 
Mds forty-eight inches wide be chosen, then a yard and three- 
wths will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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* MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 
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will be carried entirely around, the gores above it being trimmed or 
left plain, as preferred. When the material made up is of a very 
thin variety, the preference will be for adding trimming to meet the 
tablier-drapery ; but Surahs and such other varieties of silken goods 
as misses wear do not require this elaboration, though they permit 
of any dainty garniture. 

We have pattern No. 9821 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. In making the(garment-for,a miss of thirteen 
years, nine yards and an-eighth of material twenty-two inches wide, 
or four yards and a-half forty-eight inches wide, will be needed, 

lad 
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STYLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


FieurEe No. 1.—CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 1.—This illustrates a Child’s dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9817 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for 
children from six months to six years of age, and is shown with a 
high neck and long sleeves, and also with a low neck and short 
sleeves, on page 385 of this magazine. 

In daintiness of effect this little dress is unexcelled. It is here 
made of India muslin, and a knife-plaiting of the material is added 
to the lower edge. Above the plaiting are two ruffles of lace, the 
upper ruffle being turned down over its seaming. The upper part 
ae the dress is a yoke fitted high at the neck, byt in this in- 
stance it is cut out low and square, the outline being indicated by 
perforations in the pattern. A frill of lace turns upward from the 

neck edge and is 

drawn inclosely, 

so as not to fall 

over, by anarrow 

ribbon that is 

run through it 

near the top and 

tied at the back, 

> where the gar- 

; ment closes. 
The body is full, 

and is gathered 

at the top of the 

front and back 

to the lower 

edges of the 

| | yoke. Itis drawn 
WAAL in in blouse fash- 


Teed | FE Hat ion at the waist 
iit = Ny Mi IM} by a tape or cord 
he © RE eS inserted in a 
“eS & bf be , casing formed 


underneath all 
about the gar- 
ment, the skirt 
falling in flounce 
fashion below. 
The body is thus 
given the sug- 
gestion of a 
blouse, and is 
rendered ex- 
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ceedingly _pic- 

turesque. he 

Figure No. 1.—CxHiLp’s Dress.—This illustrates sleeves extend 
Pattern No. 9617, price 7d. or 15 cents. only a_ short 


depth below the 
arms’-eyes, and 
are trimmed 
with a frill of lace, a bow of ribbon being fastened upon each shoul- 
der, with pretty effect. 

The pattern provides for long sleeves of the coat shape, the short 
sleeves being indicated by perforations. ‘The garment may, how- 
ever, be made with either a high or low neck, and with long or short 
sleeves, as preferred; low-necked and short-sleeved dresses being 
very often adopted for children who are strong enough to have their 
necks and arms exposed without affecting their health. All sorts of 
white goods, from the sheerest textures to the softest woolens, will 
be used for such dresses. White flannels and cashmeres are much 
liked, with linen and delicate cotton laces for decoration. Mulls, nain- 
sooks, lawns, percales, piqués, cambrics, chambrays, linens, sateens 
gin ghams, etc., are all suitable for such costumes. The yoke will 

equently be made of embroidered webbing, and the skirt decorated 
with a flounce of embroidery descending from the shirrings. The 
material may or may not be cut away beneath the flounce, as pre- 
ferred. Embroidery is preferable to lace on dresses that are to be 
frequently laundered. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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FigurRE No. 2.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 2.—This illustrates a Child’s costume. The pattern, 
wschich igs Non Q7096 and anata Va ar 15 centge ig in five aizes for 


children from two to six years of age, and is portrayed in a pres 
combination of materials on page 382 of this DELINEATOR. 
Summer flannel is the material of which this charming litt 
costume is made, and wide braid is used for decoration. The body 
is a jaunty jacket that opens from the shoulders over short tt. 
fronts that are closed with button-holes and buttons. The veet 
fronts are joined in with the shoulder and under-arm seams, anil to 
their lower edges is joined the top of the kilt-plaited skirt, whi, 
back of the vest, is finished with a band that is tacked underneat! 
to the seams of the jacket. Bide-back gores and a center seam impatt 
a graceful, clinging effect to the back, the seams being all left ope 
below the waist-line and each section shaping a pointed tab below 
The lower front corners of the jacket are cut off with pretty effect 
and in the lower part of each jacket front is a pocket-lap formed o 
two overlapping rows of braid. A standing collar covered with th 
braid imparts a 
close high finish 
at the neck, and 
below it 1s a 
deeper collar 
that resembles 
the sailor style 
at the back and 
is extended in 
broad lapels 
down the front 
edges of _ the 
jacket fronts to 
below the bust. 
The lapels are 
overlaid with the 
braid, which is 
continued across 
the back of the 
collar; and ties 
of the braid are 
inserted in the 
under-arm seams 
beneath the jack- 
et fronts and are 
bowed over the 
closing of the 
vest, the ends 
being prettily 
fringed out. A 
row of braid en- 
circles the wrist 
of each coat 
sleeve, and ruf- 
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ee 7 a FIGURE No. 2.—CHILn’s CosTuME.—This illustrat 


and sleeves. A Pattern No. 9796, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


deep hem fin- (For Deacription see this Page.) 
ishes the bottom 
of the kilt, and partly concealing it is a row of the wide bras 
Nun’s-vailings, cashmeres, light cloths, flannels, Cheviot suiting 
ginghams, cambrics, sateens, foulards, Summer silks and al] variett 
of dress goods suitable for children’s wear may be prettily fashiom 
in this way ; and two materials or a fancy and plain variety of t 
same texture may be most attractively combined. Lace, embroider 
braid, flat bands, narrow velvet or satin ribbon, contrasting pipin 
and fancy stitchings done with embroidery silk or floss, are all suitat 
garnitures for costumes of this style. 
The fancy straw hat is simply trimmed with ribbon arranged abo 
the crown and falling in notched ends at the back. 


—_—— 


FiguRE No. 3.—CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Dlustration see Page 381.) 


Figure No. %3.—This illustrates a Child’s dress. The patted 
which is No. 9823 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes be cl 
dren from one to six years of age, and may be seen with a pre 
arrangement of embroidered insertion and ruffles for trimminy 
page 383 of this magazine. ° : 
Very simple)and’dainty ‘is this little costume, which is here dev 
oped in cashmere of a deep écru tint~and trimmed with heavy b 
and small buttons The hodv ig shaned by side and shoulder era 
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- and has a box-plait extending from the neck to the lower edge at 


’ 
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each side of the center of the front and the closing of the back. 
The plaits are stitched to position along their under-folds, and a row 
of heavy lace turns backward from the front plaits and forward 
from the back plaits, with quite an elaborate effect. Three clus- 
ters of five buttons are arranged upon each box-plait, and a row 
of lace turns upward in cuff fashion from the wrists of the little coat 
sleeves, The neck is finished with a narrow band, and a ruff of lace 
is worn, with dainty effect. The skirt is box-plaited uniformly all 
round, and is turned in deeply at the top and stitched on to form 


its own heading. A deep, blind-sewed hem finishes the lower edge, - 


and upon the lower part of each plait is a row of five buttons. 

For such dresses, ginghams, sateens, piqués, nun’s-vailings, Sum- 
mer flannels, cashmeres, light serges and cloths, and plain, striped and 
plaided woolens and cottons of all suitable varieties, the mode is 
exceedingly stylish and pretty. The finish may be perfectly plain, 
or braids, laces, embroideries, machine-stitching, fancy stitching 
done with embroidery silks or crewe]s or any other simple decor- 
ation may be selected, with good taste. Sometimes the spaces 
between the box-plaits in the body will be overlaid with insertion 
and the material cut away from beneath. 

The jaunty hat is simply bordered with ribbon that falls in short 
streamers at the 
back. 


————--_-_ — ——- 


FIGURE No. 4. 
—CHILD'S 
JACKET. 


(For Olastration see 
this Page.) 
Fraure No. 4. 
—This illustrates 
a Child’s jacket. 
The pattern, 
which is No. 
9793 and costs 
7d. or 15 cents, 
is in six sizes for 
children from 
one to six years 
of age, and may 
be seen with an 
effective decora- 
tion of braid on 
page 385 of this 
ELINEATOR. 
This comfort- 
able little jacket 
is here made of 
cloth of a fine 
quality, and its 
garniture is lace 
of the heav- 
ily embroidered 
variety. The 
loose sack fronts 
are closed with 
button-holes and 
buttons, and 
the back is half-fitted by side-back gores and a center seam, the lat- 
ter terminating at the top of an underfolded box-plait that gives a 
pretty fulness to the back skirt. A row of lace turns upward from 
the bottom of the jacket and the wrists of the nicely-fitting coat 
sleeves. The deep cape-collar is trimmed with a frill of lace, and a 
ruff of fine lace stands about the throat. 
The jacket is long enough to almost conceal the dress worn under 
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Figtre No. 3.—CuHILp's Dress.—This illustrates 
Pattern No. 9823, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 380.) 


‘it, only a small portion of the dress or its trimming showing below 


the lower edge. Tricots, Cheviots, Meltons, plain and mixed cloths, 
striped and plaid flannels, eider-down flannels, plushes, silks, etc., 
will be made up into jackets of this style for travelling and also for 
wear on cool days in the country or mountains or at the sea-side. 
A plain finish will usually be adopted on fancy fabrics, but plain 


goods may be trimmed with braid of any variety applied in any pre-. 


ferred manner, or with lace or embroidery. 
The pretty hat has its wide brim smoothly faced with velvet. 
ix stylishly trimmed with ribbon and plumage. 


It 


Peers aes > bh 
Ficcre No. 5.—CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 382.) 


Figure No. 5.—This illustrates a Child’s dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9780 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes for child- 
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ren from one to six years of age, and is portrayed in other ma- 
terials, with different trimmings, on page 384 of this De.ingaror. 

Simplicity and daintiness characterize this little dress, which in 
this instance is made of fancy suiting and plain silk, with ribbon 
for the sash. Shoulder seams and nicely curved side seams shape 
the garment prettily, and at each side of the center Of the front 
are three forward-turning tucks that extend from the neck toa 
little below the waist-line, the fulness below them being pressed 
into plaits that render the skirt quite ornamental. The back has a 
similar arrangement of backward-turning tucks at each side of the 
closing, and the fulness below is likewise pressed in plaits that 
amplify the skirt suitably. The closing is made with button-holes 
and buttons, and low about the figure is draped a sash of ribbon 
that is bowed handsomely at the back. A deep collar that flares 
prettily at the center of the front and back is of silk, and pretty 
cuffs are simulated with silk on the nicely fitting coat sleeves. Ruffs 
of lace are worn in the neck and wrists. 

For wash goods and white goods especially, the mode is exceed- 
ingly pretty. The sash need not be worn unless desired, as the cos- 
tume is complete without it. Pongees, foulards, Summer silks and 
woolen suitings of all kinds are as well adapted to the mode as cot- 
ton goods, and either may be trimmed with lace, embroidery, braid 
or fancy stitch- 
ing done with 
contrasting silks 
or crewels, 

The jaunty 
Tam O'Shanter 
cap has its crown 
of fancy straw, 
with a pompon 
at the center; 
and its sides and 
brim are covered 
with silk. 


_— > — —_—_ 


FiaurE No. 6. 
—CHILD'S 
STREET COS- 
TUME. 

(For Dlustration see 
Page 883.) 


Fievre No. 
6.—This illus- 
trates a Child’s 
street costume. 
The pattern, 
which is No. 
9812 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, 
is in six sizes 
for children from 
one to six years + coi 
of age, and is rep- : ” 
fesented with a Figure No. 4.—CuiLp’s JAcKET.—This illustrates 
different style of Pattern No. 9793, price 7d. or 15 cents. 
jp ne oe (For Description see this Page.) 
this DELINEATOR. 

The costume is complete for outdoor wear without the addition 
of a wrap or jacket of any kind. It is here made of pressed flannel 
and the cape is lined with bright Surah. The body is a long sack, 
nicely shaped by center, side and shoulder seams and closed in front 
with button-holes and buttons. To it is added a full skirt that is 
turned in deeply at the top and shirred three times far enough below 
to form a pretty frilled heading, the skirt being sewed through the 
shirrings to the body on the outside. The bottom of the skirt is 
deeply hemmed, and is decorated with braid turned in points above 
and below the hem, 'the edges of the braid touching. is arrange- 
ment of braid is very effective, and is repeated on the edges of 
the deep shoulder-cape, which is permanently attached at the neck 
and is fitted upon each shoulder by two darts. A rolling collar 
completes the neck, its corners, like those of the cape, being square. 
A row of braid borders the edges of the collar and-encircles the 
wrists of the coat sleeves. A ruff of lace is worn in the neck. 

Such costumes are usually worn over white dresses and removed 
in the house. They are made of light cloths, twilled, pressed and 
basket flannels, cashmeres, silks, varels tricots and light coatings 
and pretty suitings of many kinds, The body and cape may be lined 
with any preferred fabric, and lace or embroidery may be used as 
garniture, if preferred to the braid_or to a plain finish. 

The pretty shell hat is of fancy straw, and is simply trimmed with 
narrow ribbon. ; 
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FiguRE No. 7.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 364.) 


Figure No. 7.—This illustrates a Child’s costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9786 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in five sizes for 
children from two to six years of age, and may be seen in two views 
on page 383 of this publication. 

In this instance the costume is made of Kursheedt’s plain Cham- 
bray and trimmed with Kursheedt’s 
Standard embroidered Chambray edg- 
ing and facings of tucked nainsook 
The costume comprises a dress and 
over-dress, both permanently attached. 
The dress is shaped to cling gracefully 
to the figure by side and shoulder 
seams, and closes at the back. The 
over-dress is cut low and square at the 
neck, and has three box-plaits folded 
in it at the back and front, the plaits 
being sewed to position along their un- 
der-folds for some distance below the 
neck, <A frill of embroidery turns over 
from the square neck, above which the 
dress is covered with the white nain- 
sook tucked uniformly, the material 
being cut away beneath, thus giving 
suggestions of a guimpe. Below the 
waist-line the over-dress is shirred all 
round and sewed through the shirring 
to the dress, so that it droops in a pic- 
turesque fashion over the shirring. A 
ruffle of the embroidery trims the bot- 
tom of the skirt and blouse, the material 
being cut away from underneath, thus 
producing a pretty effect. A row of em- 
broidery turns upward in fancy cuff 
fashion from the wrists of the sleeves, 
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All varieties of white and fig- 
ured cotton goods, also nun’s- 
vailings, cashmeres and_light- 
textured woolens in plain and 
embroidered varieties, are hand- 
some made up into costumes of 
this style; and the yoke-like fac- 
ing will usually be of lace or em- 
broidered net, lace or plain tuck- 
ing, plaited or shirred Surah or 
a contrasting color or fabric. 
Laces, embroideries, braids, plait/ 
ings, ruffles, or fancy stitching 
done with silk flosses or crewels, 
will be the usual trimming. 

The straw hat is prettily trim- 
med with ribbon. 
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CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9796.—This costume is 
represented in other materials, 
with different decorations, at 
Child's figure No. 2 on page 380 
of this magazine, and at figure 
No. 3 on the Ladies’ Plate for 
Summer, 1885. 

Plain dress goods and silk are combined in the costume in the 
present instance, and cuff facings of silk and mbbon bows consti- 
tute the garnitures. The body of the costume is suggestive of a 
jacket, with under vest-fronts which close their depth with button- 

oles and buttons, the right side being hemmed and the left under- 
faced. The vest is revealed quite broadly between the outer fronts 
and is sewed with them at the shoulder and under-arm seams to the 
back, the under-arm seams terminating a little below the waist-line— 


CHILD’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Figure No. 5.—Caiwp's Dress,—This illus- 
trates Pattern No. 9780, price 
Qd. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 881.) 


as do also the center and side-back seams—and the divisions of the 
back falling in little pointed tabs between the openings. The out-— 
side fronts are somewhat deeper than the vest portions, and their 
lower front corners are cut off diagonally; while upon each side 
rests an ornamental pocket-lap of silk, which is correspondingly 
shaped at its front anid. The vest portions are of silk, and the neck — 
is provided with a little standing collar; while to the back is sewei 
a turn-over collar, the ends of which extend in revers fashion in front 
of the shoulder seams and are sewed to 
the front edges of the outside portions 
Both collars are of silk, and the finel; 
fitted coat sleeves are finished wit 
little pointed cuff-facings of silk. 

The skirt of the costume is a kilt, 
which is formed of straight breadths 
joined together, turned under for a hem 
at the lower edge and laid in plaits all 
eturning the same way. It is sewed to 
the lower edges of the vest as far as the 
latter extends and back of it to a band 
that is tacked underneath to the seams 
of the jacket. One end of a ribbon tie 
is sewed upon the vest over the skirt 
seam far enough back to be concealed 
by the jacket portion, and the free ends 
of the two are tied in a pretty bow 
ever the closing. Dainty bows of rib- 
bon, placed at the ends of the center 
and side-back seams, complete the deco- 
rations of the costume. - 

Velvet or plaid or figured goods of 
any kind may be chosen for the con- 
trasting portions of a costume of this 
description; and, if desired, the skirt 
may be like the facings, ete. Some- 
times one material will be used through- 
out, and then braid, velvet ribbon, etc. 


may be added in any tasteful 
manner. 

We have pattern No. 9796 in 
five sizes for children from two 
to six years of age. To make 
the costume for a child of four 
years, will require three yards 
and an-eighth of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, or a yard and 
a-half forty-eight inches wide, 
each with one yard of contrast- 
ing goods twenty-two inches 
wide for the vest, collars and 
pocket-laps. Price of pattern, — 
7d. or 15 cents. 


ia 
CHILD'S STREET COSTUME. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9812.—This costume 1s 
represented as made of flannel, 
with braid for trimming, at Child’s 
figure No. 6 on page 383 of this 
DELINEATOR. 

The title indicates the special 
purpose of this charming little 
costume, and the engravings 
show its particular adaptability - 
to street wear. Light cloth, so hee in weight that it might almost 
be called suit goods, is represented in the present instance, and braid 
forms the trimming. The body of the costume is like a short jacket, 
with seams upon the shoulders and at the sides, and a curving seam 
at the center of the back ; and closes with button-holes and buttons. 
the right side being hemmed and the left underfaced. To the lower 
edge is joined a flounce-like skirt. formed of straight, shallow 
breadths joined together, turned under for-hems at the ends and 


CHILD’s STREET COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


——_—_— 


lower edge amd turned in for a finish at the tep. Three rows of 
shirring are made far enough from the upper edge to leave a 
pretty heading, and through the shirring the skirt is sewed to the 
body. A row of wide braid borders its lower edge, and a similar 
decoration passes down each side of the front back of the closing. 
The sleeves are in coat shape, and each is encircled at the wrist by a 
row of braid. About the neck is a high rolling collar, and in the 
same seam with it is sewed the pretty cape which is such a charac- 
teristic and charming feature of 
the mode. The cape is cut on 
afold of the goods at the back, 
and is fitted smoothly over the 
shoulders by double darts. It is 
deep enough to fall well over 
the arms, and its edges flare 
gracefully from the closing. 
Braid borders the collar and also 
the front and lower edges of the 
cape, and buttons and button- 
holes in a fly close the skirt. 

Surah, velvet, cashmere, piqué 
and all kinds of suit goods adapt- 
ed to the purpose make up hand- 
somely and becomingly in this 
fashion. Tinsel braid is one of 
the most fashionable garnitures 
for both dark and light hued: 
fabrics, and laces will be added 
whenever the texture of the 
a invites their application. 

ostumes of this description are 
always made up so that they may 
be worn over the house dress 
upon the street. The cape may 
be finished separate from the 
dress, if desired. 

We have pattern No. 9812 in 
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CHILD’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


sx sizes for children from one to six 
ears of age. In making the costume 
ora child of four years, three yards 
and a-fourth of goods twenty-two 
inches wide, or a yard and five-eighths 
forty-eight inches wide, will be re- 
quired, Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents, 
scans Si! as >— As cease! 


CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9786.—Child’s figure No. 7 on 

e 384 of this Dexrnearor, and figure 
No. 19 on the Ladies’ Plate for Sum- 
mer, 1885, show this costume in other 
materials and trimmings. 
_ Blue chambray is the fabric pictured 
in the present instance, and the decora- 
tive accessories comprise white tuck- 
ing, chambray embroidery and ribbon 
bows. The foundation of the costume 
consists of a plain slip, which is fitted 
by the seams upon the shoulders and at 
the sides and closes at the back from 
the neck to within a few inches of the 
bwer edge with button-holes and but- 
tons, the closing edges being hemmed 
and the edges below them being seamed 
together. Upon this is adjusted the outer portion, which is cut out 
in Pompadour shape at the top, both front and back nearly to the 
arms’-eyes, the narrow, bretelle-like extensions left back of the 
cut-away portions being carried to the shoulders, where their 
ends are included in the seams of the slip. Three box-plaits 
are folded in the front between the bretelles, and are stitched 
in their folds to a little below the waist-line. Three similar plaits 
tre also arranged in the back, the middle one concealing the closing 
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FIGURE No. 6.—CuiLp’s STREET COSTUME.— 
This jllustrates Pattern No. 9812, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 381.) » 


a 


and a button-stand being sewed to the opposite side. Below the 
closing the back is in one piece, and a flounce effect is given to 
the lower part by a row of shirring made a short distance from 
the lower edge. The outer portion is sewed through this shirring to 
the slip, with its lower edge a little above the lower edge of the 
under portion; and this arrangement causes the length between the 
shirring and the point where the seams of the plaits terminate to 
stand out with a full blouse effect that is very attractive. A ruffle 
of embroidery finishes the bot- 
tom of the slip and another or- 
naments the lower edge of the 
outer portion, the material being 
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cut away from beneath both of i ete "y 
them. The sleeves are in coat Aa a see 
shape, and are joined to the ae an: iv 
arms'-eyes of both the outer and . ig 3 op 
under portions. They are fin- e AING is 
ished at the wrists with ruffles. ribs Best 
of deep embroidery surmounted hae 14 | Bet. eh 
by standing ruffles of a narrower >] ie | 
width. The slip is cut away be- PERE 
tween the bretelle edges, and Hl] ; 


the space is filled in with tucked A) ip a ase 
white goods. A tiny binding a 
bordered with narrow embroid- 
ery is about the neck, and the 
upper edges of the slip are bor- 
dered with wide embroidery 
headed by the narrower width. 
A bow of ribbon is fastened upon 
each shoulder. 

Two materials of any kind may 
be united in a costume of this 
style, and, when wool goods are 
used, the slip will usually be of lin- 
ing goods with a facing about its 
lower edge. The sleeves may 


9823 
Back View. 
CHILD’s DRESS. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


be of whatever contrasting goods is 
chosen for the yoke, but it is consid- 
ered fully as fashionable to have them 
like the remainder of the garment. Of 
course, one material may be used 
throughout, if preferred; but a com- 
bination is more effective. Plain and 
all-over embroidered chambrays, ging- 
hams, nun’s-vailings, etc., unite taste- 
fully in this way, and so do Surahs and 
cashmeres with velvets and appropriate 
wool goods. 

We have pattern No. 9786 in five 
| sizes for children from two to six years 
e of age. To make the garment for a 

child of four years, will require four 
yards and an-eighth of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, or two yards and 


five-eighths thirty-six inches wide. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, 
then two yards will suffice. Price of 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
oe ____ 
CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9823.—A tasteful illustration of 
this dress is given at Child’s figure No. 
3 on page 381 of this Detineator, where it is developed in cash- 
mere, with heavy lace and buttons for its decorations. 

Piqué is the material represented in the present instance, and 
Hamburg edging and insertion form the trimming. The body is fash- 
ionably long-waisted, and has seams upon the shoulders and at the 
sides. In each side of the back and_at each side of the center of 
the front a box-plait is stitched in its folds for\the>entire depth, and 
between and back of these plaits bands of insertion are stitched with 
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very ornamental effect, that between the plaits in the back being, of 
course, applied only on the overlapping side; the closing being in- 
visibly accomplished by button-holes and small buttons. To the 
lower edge is sewed the skirt, which is short in proportion to the 
depth of the body and is formed of straight breadths joined together, 
turned under for a hem at its lower edge, turned in for a finish at 
the top and laid in medium-wide box-plaits. The skirt is sewed to 
the body far enough from the top to form its own heading, and its 
ornamental effect is enhanced by the application of a row of insertion 
above the hem before the plaits are laid. The sleeves are in coat 
shape and are long enough to extend | 
to the wrists, but in this instance 
they are slightly shortened to per- 
mit of the addition of frills of em- 
broidery at their lower edges, these 
decorations being surmounted by 
bands of insertion. There is a nar- 
row, bias binding about the neck, and 
inside it is sewed a full frill of em- 
broidery. Plain and embroidered 
chambrays will be much liked for 
dresses of this description, either 
singly or in combination. Embroid- 
ered flouncing deep enough to cut 
the skirt from is easily procured in 
all colors and in many varieties of 
goods, and, being very ornamental, is 
much admired for best frocks. Sim- 
pler decorations are, however, in 

just as good taste, and for general 
' wear are more durable and satisfac- 
tory. 

We have pattern No. 9823 in six 
sizes for children from one to six 
years of age. In making the gar- 
ment for a child of four years, three 
yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and seven-eighths 
thirty-six inches wide, will be re- 
quired. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be selected, then a yard and 
a-half will suffice. Price of pattern, 
7d, or 15 cents. 
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CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


_ No. 9780.—This dress is developed 
in fancy suiting, with collar and cuff- 
facings of silk, at Child’s figure No. 
5 on page 382 of this publication. 
A simpler and yet a more attract- 
ive style of dress could scarcely be 
ictured. Cambric is the material , 
illustrated in the present instance 
and embroidery forms the trimming. 
The front is cut on a fold of the 
goods, and has six tucks turning to- 
ward the center stitched in it from 
the neck and shoulders to within a 
short distance of the lower edge; 
and turning toward the closing edges 
of the back are six similar tucks. 
Both sides of the back are hemmed, 
and the closing is made with but- 
ton-holes and buttons. The side 
seams are sprung out toward the 
lower edge, and this provision, in 
conjunction with the width released 
below the stitchings of the tucks, 
gives all the fulness required about 
the bottom of the dress. Em- 
broidery is Beene with slight ful- 
ness upon the lower edge and also about the wrists of the little coat 
sleeves. At the neck is a wide, flat collar in two sections, the 
corresponding ends flaring at the center of the front and back. 
Wide embroidery finishes the edges of the collar, and in the same 
seam with the narrow binding which is about the neck is sewed a 
standing ruffle of the narrower variety. About the waist is worn a 
sash formed of a wide strip of the goods, which is drawn in loose 
wrinkles about the figure and tied in a large bow at the back. 
_ Lawn, gingham, chambray, print, cashmere, Surah and all mate- 
rials in vogue for children’s dresses make up tastefully in this way. 
The sash may be of ribbon, or it may be omitted altogether if not 
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FicurE No. 7.—CHILb’s CostuME.—This illustrates Pattern No. 
9786, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 382.) 
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CuILp’s DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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desired, the costume being complete without it. Lace in pressed 
Italian, Fedora and oriental varieties may be chosen for trimming — 
when the texture of the goods invites such decorations. Colored 
embroideries are this season more popular than ever before, and may 
be obtained at a moderate cost. 

We have pattern No. 9780 in six sizes for children from one to six — 
years of age. To make the garment for a child ef four years, wil) - 
need four yards and five-eighths of material twenty-two inche | 
wide, or three yards and a-fourth thirty-six inches wide. If good: | 
forty-eight inches wide be chosen, then two yards and a-half will 

suffice. Price of pattern, 7d. or li 
cents. 
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CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 385.) 


No. 9817.—By referring to Child's 
‘figure No. 1 on page 380 of this 
magazine, the effect of this dress, 
with the neck cut low and the sleeves 
- shortened, may be observed. 
The dress is very simple and espe- 
cially attractive, and its method of 
formation is particularly adapted to 
the materials most in vogue for chil- 
dren’s wear. Nainsook is maile up 
in this instance, with embroidered 
edging, flouncing and webbing for 
its decorative accessories. As illus- 
trated in the engraving showing the 
back view, the dress has a yoke top, 
with seams upon the shoulders: 
and to the lower edges of the yoke 
is sewed the dress proper, which is 
in slip style, with seams at the sides 
that spring out toward the lowe: 
« edge to permit of introducing all 
the width necessary at the bottom. 
A slash is made in the center of the 
back from the top to some distance 
below the waist-line, and above the 
side seams the top is hollowed out 
appropriately to complete the shape 
of the arms’-eyes. A single row o! 
gathers in each side of the back and 
another across the front draw the 
upper edges into the proper size to 
permit of sewing them to the yoke. 
The‘slash in the back corresponds 
in position to the closing edges of 
the yoke, and the closing is invisibly 
performed with button-holes and 
buttons; the edges of the yoke bemg 
widely hemmed. The effect of 5 
long waist and a short, flounce-like 
skirt is produced by a very simple 
arrangement consisting of a tape 
run through a casing sewed upon 
~ the under side, the position of the. 
casing being in a line with the end 
of the slash and the ends of the tape. 
being slipped through the opening at 
the latter point and tied. Of course. 
this process permits of untying the 
tape and letting the fulness out 
pe when the garment is to be 
aundered. Below the tape the 
skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce 
of embroidery. The yoke is cat: 
from embroidered webbing and is 
perforated to show where it may be 
cut out in the low-necked outlme 
represented by the front view. 
en it is thus cut the finish is 3 
full frill of medium-wide embroidery, but when the high neck is 
preferred much narrower embroidery will be chosen. With the high 
neck, long sleeves, which are in the fashionable coat shape, will be 
preferred, and cuff facings of embroidered webbing will be turned 
back flatly from the wrists. With the low neck, short sleeves are 
illustrated, their outline being obtained by cutting the long sleeve off 
as indicated by perforations made in the pattern. Narrow embroid- 
ery edges the short sleeves. 


In drawing in the tape which defines the skirt and bod portions 
care should be;taken. not, to draw jit to closely to the figure. 
as the effect would not then be neatly as graceful. Of course, 
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the yoke may be cut from the same material as the remain- 
der of the dress, and it will usually be left high when the wearer is 
not of robust physique. All kinds of white goods, mulls, prints, 
cambrics, sateens and Summer silks and cashmeres, nun’s-vailings, 
etc, will be made up in this way; and laces, braids, insertions and 
all kinds of garnitures adapted to the texture of the goods selected 
will be applied. Elaborate garnitures are not, however, indispensa+ 
ble to the development of the mode, though open laces and em- 
broidery add much to the effect of white and dainty colored goods. 
Plain and all-over embroideries, with their corresponding edgings, 
avill be much hked for such dresses. 
We have pattern No. 9817 in 
seven sizes for children from six 
months to six years of age. Fora 
child of four years, it requires two 
vards and three-fourths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or a yard 
and three-eighths forty-eight inches 
wide. As pictured, it needs a yard 
and a-half of goods thirty-six inches 
fride, and half a yard of embroid- 
ered webbing twenty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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CHILD’S JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 9793.—A front view of this 
jacket, showing the garment devel- 
oped in plain cloth, with heavy 
lace for trimming, is given at Child’s 
figure No. 4 on page 381 of this 


with a Low Neck and 
Short Sleeves. 


a 

he material here illustrated is 
light cloth of a seasonable quality, 
braid forming the trimming. The 
‘ronts are prepared for the button- 
aoles and buttons used in closing 
xy hemming the right side and un- 
lerfacing the left, and are loosely 
wdjusted. At the back are side- 
yack seams and a curving center 
eam, and the center seam termin- 
ites far enough from the lower 
dge to permit of folding an under 
ox-plait at its termination, extra 
midth being, of course, allowed for 
he purpose. This plait gives a 
coming spring to the lower por- 
ion and does not interfere with the 
dition of any decoration admired. 

n this instance strips of braid are 
wtanged perpendicularly at short 
atervals, their tops being turned to 
orm points and their lower ends 
erminating beneath the bottom of 
he jacket. A diagonal opening for 
pocket is made in each side over 
he hip, and about its edges is ar- 
anged a strip of braid that is point- 
d at its ends. The sleeves are in 
he prevailing coat shape, and the 
ollar is flat and round, the seam 
dining it to the neck being over- 
aced with a bias strip of the goods. 
‘trips of braid are arranged perpen- jae gi 
licularly about the wrists of the . 
leeves and upon the collar in har- 
nony with the disposal of the gar- 
uture about the bottom of the 
awcket. 

Any kind of suit goods adapted 
0 the purpose of an outside gar- 
sent, and also all kinds of seasonable coating and cloakings, make 
ip satisfactorily in jackets of this style. Of the practical value of 
uch garments as a portion of a little person's Summer wardrobe it 
s scarcely necessary to speak, as every mother appreciates the neces- 
itv of a wrap that may be easily adjusted and as easily removed 
luring even Me warmest season in a changeable climate. The finish 
eed be nothing more elaborate than a few rows of machine-stitch- 
1g or invisibly sepaed underfacings, but braid, being inexpensive, 
btainable in all colors and easily applied, will often. be preferred to 
ny other style of completion. 

We have pattern No. 9793 in six sizes for children from one to 
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Front View, Showing the Garment 


CuILp’s DREss. 
(For Description see Page 384.) 


CHILD’s JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Boys’ COsTUME. . 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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six years of age. For a child of four years, it will require two 
yards and a-fourth of maternal twenty-two inches wide, or a yard 
and seven-eighths twenty-seven inches wide. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be chosen, then one yard will suffice. Price of pattern, 


7d. or 15 cents. 
ie y <> wee ea 


BOYS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see thig Page.) 


No. 9825.—The material represented in this stylish little costume 
is flannel, and plaid braid in two 
widths and bone buttons constitute 
the garnitures. The body portion 
is suggestive of a jacket, and com- 
prises in its construction front and 
side-front sections, side-backs and a 
back section. The latter is laid in 
a box-plait at its center between 
six forward-turning tucks, the plait, 
as well as the tucks, being all stitched 
in its folds for its entire depth. After 
the adjoining edges of each front 
and side-front are sewed together, 
the two sections are run together at 
points indicated in the pattern, and 
the fulness thus produced is pressed’ 
into a box-plait. The side-backs are 
curved to give the most graceful 
proportions, and the fronts are lap- 
ped broadly in double-breasted fash 
ion’ and closed with button-holes 
and buttons, a row of buttons be- 
ing added upon the overlapping 
side in accordance with the require- 
ments of the double-breasted style. 
A row of machine-stitching is vis- 
ible along the overlapping edge, and 
upon each box-plait in the front is 
applied a row of braid of theenar- 
rower width. A round rolling col- 
lar having’ a seam at the center fin- 
ishes the.neck, and the finely fitted 
coat sleeves are finished at the wrists 
with round turn-back cuffs. The 
narrow braid borders the edges of 
both collar and cuffs. The skirt is 
a kilt, which is short in proportion 
to the stylish depth of the body 

ortion. It is formed of straight 

readths joined together and turned 
under for a hem at its lower edge, 
the hem being machine-stitched to 
position. It is laid in box-plaits, 
the plait at the center of the front 
being wider than the others; and 
the skirt is sewed to the body por- 
tions. The joining is concealed by 
the addition of ornamental sections, 
which are sewed just above it, with 
their upper corners meeting at the 
center of the front and back re- 
spectively and their ends flaring. 

hese ornamental sections are turn- 
ed down over their own seams, and 
their edges are bordered with wide 
braid. 

Two materials will often be as- 
sociated in a costume of this style, 
the more decorative being used for 
the collar, cuffs and ornamental sec- 
tions. Buttons will sometimes be 
added in lines along the edges of 
the wide front plait and upon the 
outsides of the cuffs. As the pos- 
ition of each plait and tuck is clearly indicated in the pattern and 
the ornamental sections included, the construction is very easily 
accomplished. Any and all materials in vogue for boys’ wear con- 
form readily to the mode. The finish will be varied to accord with 
the fabric chosen, and will never be over-elaborate. Sometimes it 
will be limited to a binding put on an equal width at each side or 
rolled on very narrowly. 

We have pattern No. 9825 in five sizes for boys from two to six 
years of age. In making the costume for a boy of six years, three 
yards and three-eighths of goods\twenty-seven inches wide will be 
required. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Back View, Showing the Garment 
with a High Neck and Full- 
Length Sleeves. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


In most instances oddity seems to be the chief characteristic of 
the bonnets and hats of the season, and yet so easily do they adapt 


themselves to the 
personality of the 
wearer that the word 
odd does not seem 
applicable to them. 
A binding here, the 
adding to or taking 
off of ties, a slight 
difference in the pois- 
ing of the chapeau, 
and behold! the ef- 
fect is so different that 
you wonder what 
has caused it. There 
is, indeed, no reason 
why each woman 
should not have a 
becoming bonnet, 
and, if she does not, 
be very certain that 
it is because of some 
mistake in selection 
and not because of 
lack of variety from 
which to choose. 

The gold so prom- 
inent in our gowns 
is, of course, settling 
all over our head- 
gear, being seen in 
various shapes, chief- 
ly representations of 
insects, fruits and 
flowers. Cords prove 


an easy brim finish for the amateur, and are receiving a decided 


welcome. 


Yellow roses, buttercups, pansies, daffodils, dandelions—in fact, 
anything in yellow is appreciated, worn and found becoming; and 
she who has not chosen it before now finds that by skilful combina- 
tion she can wear the glorious hue of the halo. 

Fieure No. 1.—Lapres’ Bonnet.—The frame of this bonnet is 
covered with bronze cord sewed on by hand in regular rows that 


completely hide the 
under portion, and 
the ecoronet brim is 
covered in the same 
way. The trimming 
in harmony with it 
consists of bronze vel- 
vet ribbon, the reverse 
side being light yel- 
low ; it extends across 
the front, is twisted 
in an intricate-look- 
ing way and then 
falls on each side to 
form the ties. The 
floral decoration is 
yellow roses, with 
their buds and foli- 
age, the stems show- 
ing in the usual real- 
istic style. Gold or 
silver cord may be 
used for a bonnet of 
this description, if 
preferred to the 
bronze; and in such 
# case ai different 
choice of flowers 


might be made, the ribbon, of course, being chosen to correspond. 

Fieuret No. 2.—Lapies’ Straw Bonnet.—This elegant-looking 
bonnet has a charm that is always to be desired—that of rich sim- 
In shape it is a large ‘‘granny,” and the straw is of the 


plicity. 


DELINEATOR. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY. 


iy, 
7 | 


FiaurE No. 1.—Lapres’ Bonnet. Figure No. 2.—Lapies’ STRAW BONNET: 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1 and 2, see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets," on this Page.) 


pent’s-tooth” fashion. 


under the chin or lower down, as preferred. 
Fieurse No. 4.—Lapies’ Bonnet.—Another 


quite full. 


FievrE No. 3.—Lapr1es’ BONNET. FicurE No. 4.—LapDIEs’ BONNET. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 8 and 4, see ‘“‘Hats and Bonnets," on this Page.) 


crown with the shaping of the brim usually de 
favored shape, the turban. It.is of dark, blue 


i 


tine black variety. The underfacing is of deep yellow silk plainly ' 
applied, and on the outside of the brim is laid a row of gold lace, th: , 
pattern being well brought out by the dark background on whica ; 
It rests. 


! 
} 


An immense cluster of purple-and-gold pansies in heavig 


satin is placed as il 
lustrated, while 
through the buncei 
near the stems is 
little gold rake. The 
ribbon ties are of yel- 
low Ottoman. Ther 
are folded and _ laid 
over the back as a 
heading to the lace 
and then flare at each 
side, being tied in a 
full bow. If better 
liked, the strings may, 
with all propriety, be 
omitted. 

Figure No. 3.- 
Lapizs’ Bownxet. — 
The shape of this 
bonnet is dainty and 
refined-looking, ani 
is usually becoming. 
It is entirely covered 
with brown velvet 
closely embroidered 
with ox-eyed daizic: 
in their natural colors. 
As these are done 1: 
high relief, only 4 
very simple decora- 
tion is needed. Jus 
on top is placed a large 
bow of pale yellow 
satin ribbon, the looy: 


extending well over on each side and the two ends cut in “ser- 
Ties of the same kind of ribbon, thase'. 
somewhat narrower, are fastened as illustrated and may be tel 


pretty, small bonne 


is here shown, and it is one which can easily be made at home. Thx 
shape is a capote, and the crown is covered with silver crépe laid °2 
A narrow fold of green velvet is used for a finish acres 


theback, A full ructie- 
like arrangement ¢ 
silver lace decura'é 
the front in monturt 
fashion, and just of 
top, with the irregu- 
lar loops extending 
down on each sie 
and over the crowk 
is a bow of dark: 
green velvet ribbot 
that contrasts wel 
with the silver lace 
The ties are of greet 
grosgrain ribbon, a:i¢ 
may or may not t« 
worn, as is most be 
coming. 

Fieure No. a-— 
Lapries’ Srraw Hart 
—The oval outla 
in hats seems vers 
generally becoming 
80 it 18 easy to ac: 
derstand why the ot 
here represented isi 
special favorite, [0 
it combines the hig! 
dicated to that muci: 
straw, with glinung. 


of scarlet showing. here and there} thetedge finish being so good tha 
neither binding nor facing is necessary.) The trimming consists 01 : 


sarf of dark blue velvet laid around the crown, and a bunch of 
| realistic morning-glories (in blue) with their foliage placed immedi- 
stely infront. If preferred, a cluster of roses, blue-bells or grasses 
and leaves may be substituted. 

Ficure No. 6.—Lapres’ Straw Hat.—This hat is of satin straw 
in two Shades of gray and is underfaced with deep crimson velvet, 
the brim rolling in such a way that the underfacing shows with 
agood effect. A double scarf of the crimson velvet is laid around 
the crown and made to form a knot on one side; and through 
this knot is, apparently thrust a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley, with 


Ficcvre No. 5.—Laptes’ Straw Hat. 


natural foliage, the stems resting against the velvet in a very at- 
tractive way, while the flowers cad upright. If this combination 
of colors were not liked, then the facing might be dark green and a 
bunch of oats could take the place of the flowers. 

Ficurg No, 7.—Laptes’ Hat.—This pretty and fashionably shaped 
hat of deep yellow Milan will find many admirers, which usually 
means many wearers. Its rolling brim is faced with black velvet, 
ind the decoration consists of a black grenadine scarf that, extend- 
ing around the crown in soft folds, is tied on one side in such a way 
that the ends, which are overlaid with gold lace, are shown to good 
uivantage. If desired, some small gold pins may fasten the lace to 
dosition; but these are not ceeatial and the chapeau is fully trim- 
ned without them. 

-Fievre No. 8.—Lanres’ Straw Hat.—This hat is an intensified 
"granny," its peak being cut and both brim and crown being some- 
vbat larger than usual. It is of dark brown straw, and the entire 
hape is outlined with gold cord, the underfacing, which shows very 
lamly when the hat is assumed, being of green velvet. Around 
€ crown is a band formed of tows of gold and chenille braid, 
he chenille being the same shade as the hat itself. The decoration 
onsistg of a mass of sumach having poised in its midst two pretty 
mmming-birds with gilded beaks. The entire effect, resulting as 
'does from the combination of brown and green so fashionable 
ist now, is artistic and in especially good taste. 

Ficore No. 9.—Lapres’ Straw Hat.—A dark 
Teen straw, finished so smoothly as to need no bind- 
4%,1s here shown. The decoration is simple but 
try effective, consisting of a plaid silk kerchief show- 
%® green, yellow and brown in combination with 
reamy étamine heavy with gilt. This trimming is 
ranged in a mass in front and then twisted around 
te crown, a buckle of gold and silver catching it 
one side. 


—_—_ > -- -_——_—- 


STYLISH LINGERIE. 


The continued favor shown cloth and flannel cos- 
imes—and which bids fair to last during the com- 
 season—has made the folds of étamine, silk or 
uslin more popular than even their most ardent 
tmirers anticipated they would become. Plain or 
dbroidered they are liked. and on some gowns 
em the only suitable substitute for linen collars and 
ifs. Of course, more elaborate effects are chosen for bodices de- 
unding or having: more ‘frills and frivvles”; but the supply for 
4m is always adequate, while the proper simplicity is not so easily 
btained. Loops of ribbon are liked, and, for evening wear, the 
hbon band, with the butterfly bow slightly to one side, continues to 
uprove the beauty of many a maid whose throat seems over-long. 
handsome pendant may always be fastened to this, or a string of 
tds is in good taste underneath it; but the placing must be high 
hough so that nothing else is necessary above it. 
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FIGURE No. 6.—Lap1es’ Straw Hart. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 5 and 6, see *‘ Hate and Bonnets," on Pages 386 and 887.) 


FiguRE No. 8.—Labises’ Straw Har. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 7, 8 and 9, see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on this Page.) 
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Figure No. 1.—Lacr Jabot.—This jabot, which almost forms a 
vest from its length, will be exceedingly pretty to wear with a white 
costume of any material, and will give it an air of elaboration. 
White oriental lace is arranged in cascade fashion on a strip of 
stifferfed net, a row on each side giving the required fulness. It 
tapers in at the waist-line and then widens again. The ribkon ties 
are of white Ottoman, and are at the top and again at the waist- 
line, seeming to do active duty in confining the apparently irre- 
pte lace. Ribbon of any desired color will be in good taste, 

ut the white adapts itself to ‘all sorts and conditions” of gowns 
with which such a decoration would be worn. 

Ficure No, 2.—Lapies’ Cotitar.—This collar, cut 
by pattern No. 9819, costing 5d. or 10 cents, is of 
Kursheedt’s Standard silver tinsel net so daintily fin- 
ished that no lining is necessary. The outline is 
described by a frill of silver lace that increases the 
size of the collar and gives to it an air of harmony 
that would not be achieved by any other finish, A 
long silver pin, a cluster of silver thistles or a cluster 
of black velvet loops may be added, if desired. If 
the latter is chosen, a string of silver beads worn 
close to the throat would be in good taste, 

Fictre No. 3.—ARRANGEMENT OF LEtamine 1N 
Sieeve.—This étamine of creamy white with rose- 
buds upon it, is in two folds, and is placed in a 
sleeve that is opened at the outer seam in the man- 
ner illustrated. Care must be taken to apply it 
smoothly, and that, while firmly sewed, it is yet 
not so tightly stitched as to give it a drawn look. 
A close basting is usually firm enough for such a fin- 
ish. The étamine is known as Kursheedt’s Stand- 
ard new French-fold ruching, and is shown in crépe 
lisse as well as in the coarse canvas-like fabrics. 

FiaurE No. 4.—ARRANGEMENT or EYamine ror THE Necx.—Eta- 
mine, similar to that described in the sleeve finish at figure No. 3, 
is here shown arranged for a bodice having the neck in V shape. 
The folds adapt themselves to varying outlines and so are not trou- 
blesome to fitin. The ribbon finish at the termination is of deep 
crimson velvet, the loops and*ends being many in number and elab- 
orate in their air. Of course, it is assumed that such a combination 
of colors will be worn with a costume that will be in unison with 
them, as, for instance, gray, brown, black, cream or dark purple. 

“Freurs No, 5.—Mutt-anp-Lace Cotrar—Pale blue mull is 

: used for this col- 
lar, which is an- 
other mode of 
developing pat- 
tern No. 9819, 
price 5d. or 10 
cents; the result 
being excellent. 
After being shap- 
ed the mull is fin- 
ished with a triple 
French fold, and 
below the tucks 


FiGURE No. 9.—Lap1ges’ Straw Hart. 


falls a deep frill of Pompadour lace that outlines the entire shape. 
A scarf for each end is made by running two rows of lace together, 
and these scarfs are fastened under the ends in front and tied low 
down in very full loops with short ends. While the means used 
in making this decoration are very simple, the result .is decid- 
edly rich, and the collar and its lace scarfs have an air of Directoire 
elaboration. If the mull is very becoming, a.change might be ob- 
tained by having mull scarfs’as well-as\lace oneswearing some- 
times the lace and sometimes the mull. 
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DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


Tinsel still glitters in many of the garnitures which are accorded 
first place in the decoration of both house and street. costumes, and 
it is rendered especially effective by the prevalence of dark tenes in 
the fabrics upon which it is applied. Most of its brilliancy is devel- 


in braids and laces, 
but some very re- 
cherché specimens are 
seen composed en- 
tirely of tinsel. Braids 
having only wool in 
their formation are 
as popular as ever, 
and laces of all kinds 
are now approaching 
. the full tide of their 

popularity, Fedora, 
pressed Italian, Spanish and oriental—indeed, all varieties, both 
white and colored, being in vogue. As a rule, the most effective re- 
sults are obtained by the association of extraneous garnitures with 
trimmings of the goods; and of such combinations this department 
for the current month presents many illustrations. 

Ficures Nos. 1 anp 2.—Brarp Decorations For A SLEEVE AND 
Dress—Bopy.—A very unique and attrac- 
tive arrangement of braid is developed in 
these engravings. Wool or tinsel-and-wool 
braid is best adapted to the purpose, as it 
is soft and yields easily to the disposal re- 
quired. 

In the development of the garniture 
shown at figure No. 1, each point is com- 
posed of a single strip of braid, which is 
doubled and sewed along the inside to form 
a point at the top, the width unnecessary . 
after the point is formed being cut off and 
the raw edges, of course, placed next to 
the sleeve in arranging the ornaments in 
position. The outer edges are sewed flatly 
upon the sleeve, and the lower ends are 
folded underneath the lower edges of the 
sleeve. This is a favorite style of garni- 
ture for the sleeves of tailor-made dresses, 
and linen cuffs usually form the lingerie. 

In arranging the pointed braid-ornaments which constitute the 
novel decoration pictured at figure No. 2, the same method explained 
in the description of the sleeve trimming is followed in the develop- 
ment of each point, except that the curve of the waist-line and the 
expansion over the bust must be considered in shaping the point. 
The lower ends may be pointed to accord with the tops, or they 
may be folded under the lower edge of the dress-body. The closing 
of the waist is performed with button-holes and buttons as far as 
the top of the decoration, and for the remainder of its distance with 
hooks and eyes. Upon dress-bodies of cloth or plain suiting such a 
garniture as this is very effective. 

Fieures Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 anp 7.—ILLustrations oF Fancy Sritc- 
mNGS AS Dress Decorations.—In this group are comprised five fig- 
ures, four of which, in addition to other decorative accessories, show 
feather stitching as a garniture, while the other shows the feather 
stitching alone. The effect is very attractive and will often be dup- 
licated upon toilettes of plain wool goods. 

Figure No. 3 shows a basque cut by pattern No. 9716, which costs 
ls. or 25 cents, and is pictured in our catalogues for the present 


FIGURE No. 1.—Lace Jabot. 
(For ons of Figures Nos. 1 and 2, see 


‘Stylish Lingerie,” on Page 887.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


FiecureE No. 2.—Lanigs’ Cottar.—(Cut by pat- 
tern No. 9819; one size; price, 5d. or 


Figure No. 3.— ARRANGEMENT OF Etamine 
IN SLEEVE. 


season. Representations and a description of it were also given in 
the March Deuingator. In each side of the front there are two 
plaits which turn toward the closing, and in the back are six plaits 
turning toward the center. Back of the plaits in each side (of the 
front are two rows of feather-stitching. The rolling collar has one 
row about its edges. Instead of the coat sleeves accompanying the 
pattern, such basques will sometimes have 
sleeves cut by pattern No. 9428, which is 
also illustrated in this set. 

The dress-body shown at figure No, 4 has 
a rolling collar with a narrow fold of con- 
trasting goods along its top, and a similar 
fold is arranged beneath the overlapping 
edge of the closing. Back of this closing 
edge a line of double feather-stitching is 
made, and about the margin of the collar is 
a similar decoration in a slightly diminished 
size. Of course, the embroidery silk or filo 
selle used for the stitching matches the con- 
trasting folds in colom 

Thesleeve pictured at figure No. 5 is cut 
by pattern No. 9428, which is illustrated i 
our catalogues for this season and is in two 
sizes, measuring nine and thirteen inches 


10 cents.) about the muscular part of the upper arm, it 

, price being 5d. or 10 cents. The sleeve is 

oped in metallic in one section, and its edges are curved considerably before being 
threads interwoven joined together, while its top is lifted over the top of the arm by 


gathers and its lower edge is also gathered and sewed to a deep 
wristband which closes with hooks and loops. In this instance the 
wristband is decorated below the seams with a row of feather- 
stitching. Such sleeves are liked for dresses of thin cotton, silk ard 
woolen textures. 

The decoration shown at figure No. 6 is arranged in the usual 
manner, the foot-plaiting and also the deeper kilt which surmouns 
it being hemmed at their lower edges. The feather-stitching « 
done before the kilt plaits are laid, but only upon the upper side 
of the plaits, a few experiments in paper showing exactly wher 
these will come. | ; 

A drapery of the style illustrated at figure No. 7 usually covers the 
gores of a skirt, though, if desired, the double box-plaited drap- 
ery need extend only to the side-front seams and plain panels msy 
overlie the side-gores. The double box-plaits are tacked in ther 
folds some distance above the lower edge, and along their uppe 
folds lines of feather-stitching are made, A row of feather-stitching 
holds the hem of the lower edge in position, and another row 


finishes the bottom 
of the tadlier, which is 
laid up in plaits at its 
side edges and sewed 
into the side- back 
seams of the skirt. 
Tinsel thread will 
sometimes be used for 
the feather-stitching, 
but silk and filoselle 
are more popular. 

Fiaures Nos, 8 anp 
9.—Struisn DeEcor- 
ATIONS FOR A SLEEVE AND THE Front or A Dress—Bopy.—Thes 
engravings present a tasteful and harmonious arrangement of trim 
ming for a toilette, though the same materials are not represented 1° 
their development. 

The shape and arrangement,of \the folds of satin and plain velvr 
whick compose the sleeve decoration pictured at figure No, & is vet: 


Figure No. 4.—ARRANGEMENT OF Etanin¢ 
FOR THE NECK. 


(For Desc pions of Figures Noe. 3 and 4, sce 
‘Stylish Lingeri¢,’’ on Page Bu7.) 


easily understood by examining the engraving. Their ends terminate 
in the seams of the sleeve, and the upper or satin fold is sewed flatly 
at its lower edge, the velvet fold being placed a little below it and 
turned up over its own seam and the seam of the upper one. Three 
buttons are added in a line upon the upper side of the sleeve in front 
ef the outside seam. 

In the decoration of the dress-body shown at figure No. 9 plain 
velvet and satin are united, and 
the standing collar is cut from 
velvet. The deep collar-orna- 
ment, which passes about the 
necx and flares from the throat, 
t also of velvet. It broadens 
toward its ends and overlaps 
triangular ornaments of satin, 
which in turn overlap a deeper 
but similar ornament of velvet. 
All of these ornaments extend to 
the throat and are slip-stitched 
to position, the longest edges of 
the velvet ones coming just back 
of the closing, which for their 
depth ig accomplished invisibly, 
and below them with button- 
holes and buttons in the usual 
way. In arranging this it will 
be found advisable to line the 
decorations with thin crinoline. 

Ficure No. 10.—Braip Deco- 
RATION FOR Front oF SKIRT.— 
Braid for such a garniture as 
this may be of any width, from 
an inch and a-half to three or 
four inches wide. The strips are 
sewed flatly at short intervals 
upon the front-gore, with one set 
of ends meeting at the center, 
where they are tied in knots, 
with their extra length falling 
free; these extremities being 
ravelled to form a fringed finish. 
The opposite ends are inserted 
in the seams of the skirt, being - 
carried across the side-gores or 
terminated at their front edges, 
as preferred. A narrow box-plaiting, set beneath the lower edge, 
forms the foot trimming. The height to which the braid decoration 
‘may be carried will be regulated by the depth of the drapery, which 
gay overhang the upper portion of the skirt. If there be no drap- 
ery, the decoration will be carried high enough to meet the dress- 
body. Any kind of braid is effective in such an arrangement, that 
shaving tinsel interwoven in it being especially liked. 
> Fraure No 11.—Sxirt Decoration.—The shape of these folds, 
which are in this mstance 
developed in  brocaded 
goods upon a skirt of plain 
material, is easily obtained 


by experimenting with pa- ‘ ‘\ \y 
per or lining fabric before al aut ri \\ 
attempting to cut them . Aaa \\ \; 
from the goods, and their WR \\ 


AN 
A) 


arrangement is clearly ex- 
plained by the engraving. 
A side-plaiting of plain 
satin forms the foot trim- 
ming. \\ 

Ficures Nos. 12, 13, 14 hg 
aND 15.— DECORATIONS FOR 
Skat, Waist, SLEEVE AND 
Front or Sxirt.—In the 
decorations comprised in 
this set. Kursheedt’s Stand- 
ard colored Spanish lace 
het and edging are very 
testefully united, and in 
the development of all, 
except the waist, dress 
goods and ribbon are also 
ornamentally introduced. 

The waists combined at figure No. 12 are portions of ladies’ 
costume No. 9811, which costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents and is shown on 
ge 348 of this DeLinearTor, its description appearing on page 353. 

e outer waist is cut in deep curves at its top between strap-like 
extensions which meet upon the shoulders, and its lower edge is 
curved high over the hips and pointed at the front and back. This 


Figure No. 1. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1885. 


Fiecre No. 5.—MULL-AND-LACE COLLAR.—(Cut by Pattern No. 9819; 
one size; price, 5d. or 10 cents.) 


(For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Zingeriec,’”? on Page 887.) 


FIGURES Nos. 1 aND 2.—BRaID DECORATIONS For A SLEEVES AND DRess—Bopy. 


(For Deacriptions of Figures Nos. 1 and 2, see ‘ Dresemaking at Home,*’ on Page 388.) 
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waist is sleeveless, and beneath it is worn an under-waist, which has 
elbow sleeves of lace net and is cut away at its top beneath a facing 
of lace net which accords in depth and outline with the shape of the 
outer waist. The pattern for the under-waist includes a standing col- 
lar, but in this instance the neck is cut out with a slight curve at the 
throat and finished with a full jabot of lace. The sleeves have 
double frills of lace at the lower edges, and the upper edges of the 
outer waist are completed with a 
single falling frill of lace. Both 
waists are closed at the back, 
the under one invisibly and the 
outer one with a cord laced 
through eyelets; a closing being 
simulated by the same means in 
front. The simulated closing is 
in this instance concealed by a 
corsage-bouquet. This is a most 
attractive style of waist for 
dressy ‘ear with the skirt 
which forms the remainder of 
the costume or with any other 
preferred. 

The lower part of the skirt 
trimming illustrated at figure 
No. 13 consists of two narrow 
box-plaitings, and over the top 
of the upper one is arranged a 
sagging puff ef lace net, which, 
after being gathered and sewed 
to position at its lower edge, is 
turned up over its own seam and 
sewed to position along its up- 
per edge, which is also gathered. 
Over the seam of the top is sewed 
a ruffie of lace, which is turned 
up over its joining and slightly 
overlaps a similar ruffle applied 
in the same way. Both ruffles 
are tacked here and there to the 
skirt to retain them in their 
upright position. This arrange- 
ment will be very much ad- 
mired upon skirts of fancy wool 
goods, Surahs, silks, mulls, crépes, 
etc. 

The drapery illustrated at figure No. 14 is merely a section of lace 
that is shirred at its side edges and sewed into the side-front seams 
of thg skirt which it is to ornament. The fulness is drawn up by 
clusters of plaits tacked at intervals at the left side of the center, 
and the drapery is tacked to the skirt through these plaits, the ar- 
rangement being concealed by ribbon bows fastened over the tack- 
ings. A row of lace edging borders the bottom of the drapery, and 
from beneath it extends a triple box-plaiting which passes entirely 
about the skirt. 

The sleeve represented 
at figure No. 15 is cut 
from lace net, and its gar- 
niture comprises double 
frills of lace edging at the 
wrist and a dainty bow of 
ribbon. The lower frill 
falls toward the hand and 
the upper turns upward, 
being made considerably 
narrower than the lower 
one by having its shirring 
some distance from the 
selvage. This one is turned 
up over its own seam and 
tacked here and there to 
hold it in its upright po- 
sition. The bow is fast- 
ened over the ruffles near 
the center of the upper 
side. Of course, white or 
black lace may be used in 
the same manner as the 
colored with equally pleas- 
ing results. 

Figure No. 16.—Dressy Sxrrt—Trominc.—tThis entire trimming, 
with the exception of the narrow plaiting which protects the lower 
edge, is composed of lace in two widths. The wider variety forms 
a flounce, which overhangs. the foot-plaiting and @s surmounted by 
two ruffles of the narrower width. A thigd)roW of the narrow 
width is arranged in a full jabot above the upper one of these 


2 
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FIGURE No. 2. 
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ruffles. Any lace may be chosen for such a garniture, the varieties 
most liked being Fedora, Spanish, oriental and pressed Italian. 

Figure No. 17.—Comsprmation Priaittne ror Sgr Trimminc.— 
This combination of plaitings is productive of the most effective 
results, and is espe- 
cially adapted to the 
enrichment of thin 
goods, which require 
to be made up with 
‘considerable trim - 
ming in order to look 
well. The foot trim- 
ming 18 a very nar- 
row knife - plaiting, 
which is almost over- 
hung by a side-plait- 
ing that may be from 
five to seven inches 
deep when finished. 
Before this plaiting 
is laid in its folds 
three rowsef ribbon 
are sewed above the 
hem upon the mate- 
tial composing it, a 
little less than the 
‘width of the ribbon 
being allowed below 
every two rows. 
‘Overhanging the side-plaiting is a row of 
knife-plaiting, which is stitched to position 
about a third of its depth from the top, as 
well as at its upper edges; the fulness below 
the lower stitching falling out in a full ruffle. 
This plaiting is overhung by another sitnilar- 
ly arranged, and this in turn by a third; the 
latter being exactly like the other two, except 
that it is turned in at the top and stitched 
far enough from the fold to form its own 
finish. Thin nun’s-vailings, cheese cloths and 
mulls will often be trimmed in this way. 

Figure No. 18.—ORNAMENTAL DRAPERY 
FoR Front or Sxrrt.—This drapery is laid 
up in shallow plaits at the right side-back 
skirt seam—into which it is sewed—and is 
slanted off forward from the left hip to the 
lower edge, its outline giving the lower cor- 
ner a pointed effect above the bottom of the 
skirt. A ruffle of wide lace is arranged in a 
full jabot down the left side edge and car- 
ried in a ruffle across the bottom. The foot 
trimming for the entire skirt is a narrow 
side-plaiting set beneath the lower edge. 
Flowered sateens or crépe cottons are effec- 
tively arranged in this way upon skirts of 
corresponding plain texture, and India foul- 
ards and silks associate stylishly with plain | 
satin and velvet. Embroidery, fringe, etc., — 
may take the place of lace, as a decoration. 

Figure No. 19.—Brarp-anp-VeELveT SLEEVE-DEcoRATION.—This 
sleeve has a round cuff-facing of velvet about the wrist, and upon 
the upper side of the facing strips of braid are his tin in loop 
fashion, with their inner terminations just in front of the inside 
seam and their ends, which are slightly frayed out, at the center. 
There is an intermixture of tinsel in the weaving of the braid, and 
its effect against the rich pile of the velvet is especially attractive. 

Fieure No. 20.—Dressy Sieeve—Decoration.—This sleeve is 
shortened to a becoming depth and cut in a deep curve toward the 
center of its upper side. A frill of lace borders the lower edge, and 
encircling the sleeve is a soft twist of the goods, which is shirred up 
very narrowly above the curve. A jet, garnet or rat bead-passe- 
menterie ornament placed over the shirring adds a finishing touch to 
the beauty of the arrangement. This sleeve decoration develops 
well_in either light or dark fabrics, and is especially becoming in its 
effect upon the hand. 

Fieure No, 21.—Braiw—anv—-Botton DecoraTION FOR A SLEEVE. 
—This simple and effective decoration is much admired for the 
sleeves of tailor-made dresses. In its arrangement two strips of 
braid are sewed into the outside seam of the sleeve, with the lower 
one a little above the lower edge and the other a trifle above it. 
Both are carried across the under side and along the upper side about 
to the center, where each strip is fastened in a leop and short end; 
the loop being apparently held in position under a line of buttons and 
the end being slightly frayed out. 

Figure No, 22.— ARRANGEMENT OF PinkeD FLounces AND PLaITING 
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FIGURE No. 3. 


bust measures; price, Js. or 25 cents. 
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(Cut by Pattern No. 9716; 13 sizes, 28 to 46 inches, 


(Cut by Pattern No. 9428; 2 sizes, measuring 9 
and 13 inches around the muscular part of 
the upper arm; price, 5d. or 10 cents.) 
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FieurE No. 6. 


FOR SKIRT TRIMMING.—Skirts of light cloth, flannel and other wool - 


goods, especially of the varieties that are popular for sea-side and © 


mountain wear, will often be trimmed in this way. The flounces are 
cut straight, and both are pinked at their lower edges, the upper 


one being also pinked ~ 


atits upper edge. Be- 
neath the _pinked 
edgesare blind-stitch- 


ing goods, which are © 
arranged so that the ~ 
flounce is gathered 

far enough from the! 
heading, and the con-* 


trasting strip beneath 
this edge is gathered - 


Hh 
I HMI 


edge of this flounce ~ 
overhangs the top of: : 
the lower 
and the latter in tum'. 
overhangs the fovt: 
trimming, which is a! 


i 


up 


il 


ed strips of contrast- - 
also pinked and are ° 
scollops fall one upon’ — 


the other. The upper — 


top to form its own: — 


( 
| 


with it. The lower | 


t 
flounce, .. 


narrow side-plaiting. ©. 
Very decided con- ~ 


trasts will frequently be develo 


d in garti- 
tures of this style, the foot-p 


iting oftea: 


manner illustrated is much admired, and i - 
very becoming to figures that are not over- 
stout. 


narrowest toward the waist-line. the width 


Fizsure No. 6. 
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Fictre No. 24.— BS its 
ARRANGEMENT OF At ye 
Bratp AND TUCKS FOR BREE 
Skirt Decoration.— ES n> y 
A very stylish decora- ONES Ns y ‘! 
tionfor the skirts of PES TT BY | : 
tailor-made _ street- (ek M4 S / 
costumes, or for lawn- Fe ED | | 
tennis or yachting PERE’ WESr 
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dresses of light or 
dark flannel, serge, 
etc., is represented by 
this engraving. The 
braid may be chosen 
with reference to the 
use of the skirt it is 
to decorate, that com- 
posed wholly or in 
part of tinsel being 
much liked, while 
the plain wool varieties are 
are applied parallel with the lower edge 
a scroll design is developed with the exit This latter garniture .. 
surmounted by a cluster of three wide-tucks, which are hand-sewed. 


‘. 


Fieure No. | 
Ficures Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 AND 7.—ILLUSTRA- 


ions oF Fancy SmToHINGSs aS Dass 
DECORATIONS. 
(For Descriptions of Noe. 8, 4, 5, 6 and *, & 
Dressmaking at Home,”* on Page 388.) 


being like the strips underlying the flounces 

Ficure No. 23.—Braip Decoration For! | 
THE Back or A Dress-Bopy.—The fashion of: | 
trimming the back of the dress-body in the « - 


The braid is arranged in a scrollthat ” - 
is broadest below the collar and graduatel 


preterred by inany. Two rows of braid .. 
of the skirt, and above them, 


--~—-—- 


Ficure No. 25.—Hemstrrcnep FLounce.—Hemstitching is one of 
the most admired decorations for all sorts of dress goods of a tex- 
ture that permits of its development. Woolens having a canvas 
weave or a loose mesh and cottons that have no sizing in them are 
the easiest to manage, and, though the work is slow and must be care- 
fully done, the result is so dainty as to repay one for the trouble. 
This engraving represents a deep, gathered flounce, which is hem- 
med quite broadly at its 
lower edge and has three 
weks folded above it, nar- 
row spaces being allowed 
between the hem = and 
tucks, Threads are drawn 
and the hem and tucks are 
then stitched to position, 
and the lower edges of 
the tucks are also hem- 
stitched flatly upon the 
founce, making them ap- 
pear like applied bands. 
Sometimes the hemstitch- 
ing is rendered still more 
effective by being done 
with gold or silver tinsel 
thread. 
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STYLES FOR GEN- 
TLEMEN. 


In the French-printed 
handkerchiefs for this sea- 
70n some extreme and 
startling designs are 
shown, boulevard scenes and photographs of Parisian celebrities 
xceedingly well taken, though in very questionable taste, appear- 
ug in one corner. Those who like effects that attract attention 
can be thoroughly satisfied with the goods presented for their 
ise this Spring, while those who favor neat and unobtrusive pat- 
terns can Indulge in the spots, lines, horseshoes and innumerable 
other figures that appear on the borders of the English handker- 
chiefs. The borders 
are narrow, medium 
and wide, the liking 
for them being in the 
order named. Tinted 
and figured centers, 
with plain and con- 
trasting borders, are 
shown in as many 
varieties as ever. 

In the silk hand- 
kerchiefs a new idea 
is seen in a hemstitch- 
ed and sewed-border 
combination, the out- 
side border being ina 
contrastin g color. 
Plain and _priuted 
madder handkerchiefs 
having indigo grounds 
with white spots are 
to be very largely 
used—indeed, it Is 
decreed that in colors 
they are considered 
the correct thing. 
White and cream 
grounds, plain and fig- 
ured, and plain white 
crape pongees with 
lme borders in con- 
trasting colors, will be 
used for general and 
dress wear. 

Light - weight un- 
dressed kid gloves, 
in the brown and tan 
shades, with self-em- 
broidery, are to be 
more worn than usual. 
the most fashionable walking-glove at present is of fine cape in the 
“nm shades with simple piqué points, and having “two buttons. 
Uolfee-brown, the mode shades and steel, ornament d with self- 
“mbroideries, are also In vogue in the best mak: < .i \id gloves, 


Fieurs No. &. 


Figure No. 10.—BraAip DECORATION FOR 
FRONT OF SKIRT. 


(Por Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’’on 
Page 389.) 


FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1885. 


Fieures Nos. 8 anp 9.—STYLISH DECORATIONS FOR A SLEEVE AND THE FRONT 
; OF A DrEss—Bopy. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 8 and 9, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’’ on Page 388.) 


for youths, and is 
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very few black enibroideries being now seen upon first-class goods. 

Silk and lisle-thread gloves are in the new brown and slate shades. 
The chief notice in the fabric gloves is accorded to what is 
called fil de Perse—Persian thread—which is a heavy brilliant lisle 
having a fine appearance and possessing excellent wearing qualities. 
Long wrists are shown in English lisle in gray, olive, fawn and 
drab, plain and in contrasting colors with tilburyed palms. 

The Summer driving 
glove is of heavy English 
cape-skin in the brown 
and tan shades, with til- 
buryed palms and four- 


ets in contrast. One 
arge button is used for 
closing. 

The illustrations — this 


month comprises three 
Windsors, two styles in 
puffed scarfs, one bow and 
a pair of braces. 

Ficure No, 1.—Yovutss’ 
Bow.—This bow is made 
of cream satin upon which 
the design is a horseshoe 
and stirrup interlinked, 
the colors being red and 
black. The easy adjust- 
ment and neat appear- 
ance of this bow render it 
particularly suitable for 
boys’ wear. 

Fieure No. 2.—GeEn- 
TLEMEN'S Wrnpsor Scarr. 
—The plaid in the scarf 
here represented is formed of blue, white and red—an old combina- 
tion, but one always capable of new effects. It is made of silk, and 
may be worn with a scarf-ring or tied in the popular sailor’s-knot. 

Ficure No, 3.—GEnNTLEMEN’s Winpsor ScarFr.—A very handsome 
and stylish effect is produced by the varying shades of this scarf. It 
is of satin-finished corded silk in alternate lines of blue and white, 
with red polka-spots. Sometimes three colors are shown in alter- 
nation in this mate- 
rial, and the result is 
even more elaborate. 

Fiaure No. 4.— 
GENTLEMEN'S WIND- 
sor ScarF.—tThe 
ground color of this 
searf is ivory white, 
with diagonal lines of 
orange and black 
crossed by zigzag di- 
agonal lines of seal, 
the general effect be- 
ing one of quiet good 
taste. 

Fiourr No. 5.— 
Yourus'’ Purrep 
Scarr.— The Irving 
puffed scarf here 
shown is in the size 


FicurRe No. 9. 


made of satin-finished 
silk in black and 
white, the peculiar 
finish givingachange- 
able effect that is very 
attractive. 

Fievre No. 6.— 
GENTLEMEN'S BRACES. 
—These braces are of 
silk woven in basket 


fashion, and show 779 iy =—— 
checks of silver and AERP Naan a4 
blue. The trimmings LEED 


are of kid, and the 


buckles are of silver Figure No. 11.—Skirt DEOORATION. 


gilt. Small checks . 
and broad and narrow (For Description rae BS ir at Home, 
lengthwise _ stripes : 

are also shown. 


Figure No. 7.—GenttemMen’s Purrep Scarr.—-This scarf is repre- 
sented in basket natié goods. and combines, \red, blue, écru and lav- 
ender. Plaids and stripes of all sizes are seencin this shape, and the 
formation of the front insures a close and comfortable adjustment. 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


From her who sits busy at the work-table comes the many pretty 
things that add to the beauty of the home—indeed, the very things 
that make it a home. 
month the air of being lived in is essentially womanly, and usually 
that of a woman who knows how to make her basket of needles, 
thread and “bits” bring forth wonderful creations. Sometimes she 


Figure No.. 15. 


has not this gift, and 
then she must do as 
well as possible. and 
find some means of 
exchange and barter 
by which she gives of 
that which she has 
for the product of her 
neighbors’ industry. 
So to all women the 
worker in pretty be- 
longings is an ad- 
vantage. This month 


given some desirable 
designs which she 
claims as her own 
when materially de- 
veloped, but which 
we give her in all 
good will upon paper, 
with very earnest 
wishes that she may have success and pleasure in their making. 
Figure No. 1.—Square Trpy, aND DEsiGN FoR EMBROIDERING IT.— 
This tidy is very suitable for the chair decoration in the sleeping 
room, and may be made of linen or lawn, the coarse linen so much 
liked for work of this kind being chosen in this instance. It is a 
square with a deep hem, and in the center is a letter having upon it 
the French “good day.” Two birds are emploved as carriers and 
others acconipany them, all being worked in delicate gray crewels 
and the proper shading adhered to. An illustration of the birds in 
their proper size is given on the outer side of the tidy, end this will 
enable the worker to judge as to the number she may like. 
Ficcre No. 2.—Cover For Bisite.—A cover for protecting the 
Bible is here shewn, and the design Is one much liked. It is of 
deep purple velvet, lived throughout with pale yellow satin finely 


Figure No. 14. 


FicguRES Nos. 12, 13, 14 anp 15.—DEooRA- 
TIONS FOR SKIRT, WAIST, SLEEVE AND 
FRONT OF SKIRT. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 12, 18, 14 and 15, 
see ‘* Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 389.) 


The touch that gives to the abiding place of a- 


for her benefit are 


THE DELINEATOR. 


an ep -—- - - 


quilted. The joining of the outer and inner portions, as well as 

the sections that protect the leaves at the top, are hidden under the} 
heavy gold cord that outlines the entire cover. On ane side the 
word ‘“ Bible” is embroidered in gold thread, while on the other side! 
is a cross wrought out in the same way. When the book is closed, 
the cover holds it firmly together by a ribbon bow of purple = 
Such a cover might be made for a prayer-book, in which case some 
religious design would be substituted for the title of the book. 

Ficure No. 3.—Fancy 
Canr-Sranp.—aAs a gift 
to a gentleman, nothin 
could be prettier than this 
The handle of an v 
brella, stripped of all ig 
appurtenances, is thé 
chief item. Sections 
pasteboard are then ¢ 
and covered with ae 
brown satin on both 
outer and inner sides 
They are joined together. 
in the shape shown, ané 
a border of crimson plu 
is placed about the uppéf 
portion, The top is cut- 
lined with gold cerd, 
while from the lower por- 
tion dangle balls and pen- 
dants of crimson silk and chenille. Crimson satin nb- 
bons start from each indentation made by the curved 
sections and are drawn together at the handle to be 
tied in long loops and ends. A small box, covered 
with velvet and decorated with pendants, constitutes 
the firm stand; and the point where the stick is in- 
serted is hidden by a large bow of crimson satin 
ribbon. Any combination of colors may be chosen. 
and if brown and crimson are not liked, olive may 
substituted for the brown and blue for the erimsen. 

Figure No. 4.—Case ror Eneravines, Crosen— 
The interested collector of engravings or photograph: 
knows very well how they suffer if allowed to & 
thrown here and there loosely, so they appreciate the 
case in its many styles, of which this is an especially 
dainty one. A long strip of olive velvet is ent in such 
a way that the portions to lap over inside are all i. 
thé one piece, for seams here make it unnecessarils 
bulky. Between this and the quilted lining of shrim» 
pink is a thin pasteboard; which does not extend to the 
overlapping parts, as they need to be soft and siell- 
ing. The lining extends throughout, and the ribbon ties ar 
placed so as to hold the pictures safe in their place. On the outsik 
the word “ Engravings” is embroidered im pink, but, if desired 
this may be omitted. Purple and yellow, or brown and yellow. 
would make pretty minglings of color for such a case, if th 
olive and pink were not especially liked. 

Fieure No. 5.—Case ror Eneravines, Orenep.—An illustratior 
ishere given of the engraving-case opened, so that a perfect ides of 
it may be obtained. An inexpensive one could be made of gray 
sateen, with pen-and-ink sketches upon it; and the Uning may te 
of pale pink sateen, with an interlining of cotton. 

Ficgure No. 6.—Dercoratep Tasir.—This little work-table # 
covered on top with dark crimson velvet, and then the drapery. co! 


Fieurse No. 138. 
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Figure No. 16.—Dressy SkmrtT-TRIMMING. 
(For Description see ‘‘Dressmaking at Home,’’ on Page 889.) 


in the unique outlines shown, is added. The drapery is of the vel- 
vet lined with pale pink satin, and has artistically placed upon it a 
spray of pink rdéses7and)their foliage,while each sbarp point has a 
finish in the shape of five pendants of pink silk. The Rowers art 
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Kursheedt’s Standard silk-embroidered appliqués, and their use facili- easier to work upon. This splasher is to be placed back of the 
tates the work very much, At each corner of the table is a bow of washstand. 

pink satin ribbon, and where the legs meet is a ribbon of the same Fiaure No. 2.—Emsroipery Design ror SpLrasHeR.—This design 
color tied in many loops and ends. For the drawing-room or for is worked on the center-piece of the splasher illustrated at figure 
yne’s special abiding-place, such a little No. 1. It may be done in browns . 


table would always be an ornament entirely, though a _ better effect is 
much to be desired. " obtained if browns and greens are 


used. Unless one is used to working 
a 


in crewels, it would perhaps be wise 
ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK. to present the design in outline stitch. 
The day when the woman who de- 


Fisurs No, 3.—Lace Spiaser.— 
This dainty adjunct is made of four con- 

ights in the handling of her needle 

and in the result therefrom had to bor- 


trasting squares of antique lace care- 
fully sewed together so that they may 
row or perhaps work out for herself 
the designs she desired, has passed 


lie perfectly flat, and is to be placed 
¢ behind the receptacle for waste water. 
away; for to-day the artist considers it A finish is given by a border of antique 
worthy of his skill to produce ingeni- lace arranged without any fulness, cach 
ous and suitable patterns for her needle corner being cut so that no gathers will 
to follow. It is true that there are be necessitated. When the square is 
women in whom the artist-nature is so completed it is placed over another, 
strong that they are not only capable somewhat larger, of bright Turkey-red, 
of originating a pattern, but also of see- and the two are firmly tacked ta posi- 
ing it brought to perfection by their 
own deft fingers. These women, how- 


tion. If the Turkey-red is not in har- 

mony with the room, material of an 
ever, are the exception rather than the Z y 
rule. The average woman can do the 


other shade may be substituted; but, 
being a healthy tone and one that does 
needlework and thoroughly appreciates not fade soon, it is often preferred. 
the designer’s skill, and that, indeed, is 
enough. Think of the days when the 


ee aiaar No. — — SIDEBOARD AND 
ARF.—A sideboard of ch 
dependence for ideas rested upon a few Gee ee hee 
people and they, perhaps, were by no 


which is placed some of the pretty 
: plates and bits prized by the mistress 

means generous with them! To this, 

indeed, may be ascribed the poverty of 


of the house, is here shown, The 
thought that resulted in green dogs 
with pink eyes being developed in 
worsted. Wit, like wisdom, needs con- 
tinued incentive to avoid falling into 
the heavy sleep of satisfaction. And 
so it is with inventive genius. 

To-day, however, the designer is very 
willing to give that which the general 
woman cannot work out herself with pencil, though she may be able scarf laid across 
to follow it with needle and thread—her special weapons not only the top is . of 
in work but in coquetry. How? it may be asked. A woman with scrim, _heavil 
a pretty pair of hands, white and well-shaped, knows they never fringed at eac 
look so well as when, with lace frills falling upon them, they manage end and _ em- 
the winding ways of the colored silks or make the crochet or knit- broideredinscar- 
tng needles flash here and there at their own sweet will. let and green 

iguRE No. 1.—Lingn-anp-Lacr Spiasuer.—This splasher has a crewels, the pat- 
center-piece of coarse linen, with cat-tails and their foliage worked tern being that 
upon it in crewels. Fitted around this as illustrated are twelve of holly berries 
squares of antique lace, each in contrast with the other. The and leaves. Such 
border is of antique lace, and the whole when finished is laid against scarfs are much 
in vogue, as they 
not only protect 
the wood, but are 
also very decora- 
tive. Linen may 
be used, but, for 
- hy Se ieatiati ttilitiin its creamy hue 
SO and capability in 
VORTMAN } sn rity vi) | | oe of being 
| POR OT RMTA AT AE RID ORE SPP D RUG LIED ringed, prefer- 
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FicvRE No. 18.—ORNAMENTAL DRAPERY FOR 
FRONT OF SKIRT. 
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HATRED VEL HEAD more accomodat- 
AEM Ing scrim. 
IGURE No. 5. 
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KARE SINS VIN NSS | DESIGN FORSCARF 
pr SOS SE SSS SS SSE OS oN SIDEBOARD.— 
ony SY e wf d PR 5 . J ¥ a ¥ s This pretty de- 
r add ae kl x sign will not on- 
ly be in good 
taste for the Figure No. 21. 
IOC Tee . OY Suis ee scrim scarf, but Figures Nos. 19, 20 anp 21.—StTYLIsH 
“55 I i SLEEVE—-TRIMMINGS. 
Ficure No. 17.—ComBmation PLAarTine FOR SKIRT TRIMMING. it will also be 
found available (For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21, 
(For Description see ‘‘Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 890.) for chair scarfs, see ‘* Dressmaking at Home,”’ on Page 390.) 


serviettes, tray- 
the background of Turkey-red. Small brass tacks may be used for covers and, indeed, any of the articles that seem to need a border or 
the fastening to the wall, or the heads of ordinary tacks may be cov- a line of embroidery. It is usually worked inscarlets and greens, 
ered with a bit of Turkey-red. If preferred, scrim may be substi- but the berries could be ‘madé'a reddish brown, with a very good 
tuted fer linen the effect being equally good and many finding it result. 
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Are all the people expecting the end of the world, that they have 
taken vows to mortify the flesh, after the manner of the Trappists, 
by the wearing of rough cloths? would seem a natural ques- 
tion just now. Not a bit of it. The idea was born partly of 


TRIMMING. 


coquetry and partly of the desire 
to show the possibilities hidden 
. in anything that may be draped: 
how even the roughest cloth 
may be made becoming, and 
the coarse stuff dedicated to the 
monk become the special garb of 
the most pschutt af womankind. 
In their way, these coarse fab- 
rics are quite as effective as the 
black satin, which, fitting the fig- 
ure like a glove, glimmering and 
shining in the light of the sun or 
of candles, and falling into rich 
folds that seem almost instinct 
with life, gives a strange and 
fascinating air to the woman 
who wears it. The canvas-like 
stuffs come in wonderful com- 
binations and colors, and the 
liking for Egyptian tones and 
designs would seem to be inten- 
sified by the political feeling re- 
garding the land of the Sphinx, 
the Pyramids and the Nile. 
There are deep reds, browns with 
a suggestion of yellow, the green 
of the palm, the deep blue that 
was so well beloved before even 
Cleopatra existed, and Gordon 
blue. These colors are plain, and 
also show silver or gold effects 
wrought with the genuine tinsel 
or with yellow or cream silk. 
The a stuff and the fancy 
to go with it come together, 
contrasting decidedly and yet 
harmonizing perfectly. A series 
of small stripes of cut and /frisé 
velvet—forming one large stripe 
—are upon a plain wool back- 
ground, usually a dark or neu- 
tral color ‘that brings out well 
the plaid effect an 


Fieure No. 22.—ARRANGEMENT OF 
FLOUNCES AND PULAITING FOR SKIRT 


red most conspicuously. The plain suiting 
comes to match, and, as the fancy material is so rich-looking, 
much of it is not required. This pattern is shown on brown, 
grenat, black, mode, hunter's-green and navy-blue. 
the blue is made with a short skirt of the plain material having a 
box-plaiting of scarlet Surah for the foot finish. The center-front 
drapery is a side-plaited fan that descends almost to the edge of 
the skirt, and on each side of the fan is a yarrow panel of the fancy 
material; 4 drapery having upright plaits in its front portion of the 
plain goods comes next, this drapery being at the sides, In the back 
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Figure No. 23.—Bratp DEcoRATION For 
THE BACK OF A DRESS~Bopy. - 
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Figure No. 24.—ARRANGEMENT OF BRAID AND TucKS FOR SEIRT 
DECORATION. 


FigurRE No. 25.—HEMSTITCHED FLOUNCE. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Noe. 22, 28, 24 and 25, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” 
on Pages 390 and 3891.) : 


A costume of 


turtle-dove. 


panel of it will be introduced and will be the onl 
Then, there is a silvered stuff that costs just 
the other and is quite as wide. On a plain wool background are 
thrown tiny dots of bright shades in bourette fashion, and thet 
squares are outlined with silver thread all over the material. This 
design is seen on mode, purple, a sulphur shade that is the original 
‘‘greenery-yallery,” and a gray that must have belonged to the real 
On the last (mentioned..a variety of colors is not 
used for the dots, but c7el-blueis thrown upon it and, with the gray 
and silver, forms a beautiful combination. 


a bouffant air is given to the drapery by the graceful, though verr 
simple, loopings. On the right side is a full and decorative cascade 
formed of small pendants of blue cord, each pendant being tipped 
with a passementerie acorn of the same shade. 


The basque is of 
the plain blue, but has a veet 
facing of the fancy stuff laid in 
plaits and arranged in such a 
way as to show the velvet por- 
tion. Cords that droop slightly 
are across the vest facing, ap- 
parently holding it in position, 
In outline the basque is rounded 
over the front and hips and 
lengthened in the back, where a 
broad postilion is achieved. A 
lap of the velvet stripe is added 
beneath the outer plaits in the 
postilion, and two passementeri: 
acorns are at the tops of the 
plaits. The coat sleeves have 
cuffs of the striped materi 
caught with small acorns, ani 
the collar, @ la militaire, is of 
the same, A linen collar, caugtt 
by a sapphire button, is wom, 
and three long, slender pins of 
dull gold that cross each other 
fasten the dress collar and are 
the only ornaments. Cuffs 0! 
linen, held by dull gold links 
show below the edges of the 
sleeves; and the dark blue silk 
loves are drawn under them 

he hat, a large Tyrolean peas 
ant of dark blue straw, is unde:- 
faced with scarlet velvet, asi 
has cords of dark blue for it: 
decoration around the crown ati 
red and blue bird’s- wings arrans- 
ed in wondrous confusion 2 
front. The parasol is of blue 
silk lined with red, and has1 
natural wood handle. Such 1 
combination could be succes- 
fully worn by either blonde or 
brunette, for no type of beauty 
can lay special claim to the onion 
of red and blue. 

Talk about Miss Kilmansegg 
and her golden splendor, why, 
she would shrink abashed and 
think herself ordinary if she 
could see some “cloth of gold” 
that is being displayed for the 
benefit of all women and not 
merely for some special heiress 
to millions. On russet brown, 
cream and dark-blue are gold 
triangles and dots so _ thickly 
woven that the wrong side ap- 
pears nearly all gold thread. Of 
course, this is expensive; but 
then it is forty-two inches wide, 
andin most cases only enougi 
will be bought to make the 
sleeves of a short wrap or the 
cuffs, vest and pocket-laps of & 
costume. Or, perhaps, a side- 
bit seen. 
alf as much 35 


ndoubtedly, this will 
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used with gray velvet, silk and nun’s-vailing, and decorations of 
silver braid or gray cord will be in unison. 

The canvas stuff will push itself into popularity, and it is so strong! 
Specimens open enough to see through, and yet strong as the old-time 
iron grenadine, are in dark blue with bourette lines of scarlet. Lin- 


coln has the 
same; mode has 
lines of scarlet 
and gray; a yel- 
lowish brown has 
scarlet, green and 
white; and myr- 
tle has gray and 
scarlet. These 
combinations 
may sound queer- 
ly; but it must 
be remembered 
that the lines are 
single threads, 
very close toge- 
ther, the knots 
of the scarlet 
showing through, 
though the cue 
ral result is hazy. 
One consolation 
comes to her who 
saved her old 
sik skirts, for 
now she has such nice linings. Polonaises of 
the canvas fabric will be worn over skirts of silk 
or velvet, and will be considered good form. 
One of the blue and scarlet, made in Watteau 
fashion and having a garniture of scarlet ribbon 
and blue yak lace, is already evolved and will 
adapt itself not only to visiting but to evening 
wear. 

A mixture of silk-and-wool, woven with white 
alk so that a silvery look is given, is decidedly 
novel and certainly in very good taste, not of- 
fending even those who demand, as did an old 
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must be admitted this cloth is very becoming; but their stouter 
sisters must beware of it, inasmuch as its rough look will tend to 


make them appear larger. 


It is so thoroughly mixed that one 


hesitates to say what its colors are, but the white forms the bourette 
element, and on myrtle the combinations are brown and vivid red. 


Fievgs No 3 


FiavrRES Nos. 2, 3 anD 4.—GEN- 
TLEMEN’S WINDSOR SCARFS. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1, 2, 8 
and 4, see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,” 


on 


Quakeress, “‘a most decorous gown.” The dear old lady made the 
modiste smile, inasmuch as the latest development in dress would, 
When put upon her, become demure, as she could no more help 
giving it her personality than she could the faint perfume that hov- 
ered about her, sug- 

gesting, not Lubin, 

but stalks of lav- 7) EDEHEN RVING 
ender laid away in U7, 
the old - fashioned 
chest of drawers. 


But the woman 
who is “crisp” will 
also choose’ the 


Clouded material, 
combining the fig- 
ured and the plain, 
and having velvet 
collar and cuffs to 
make a pronounced 
bit of color. The 
fgured fabric has 
in dark color small 
arrow-heads, trian- 
gles, acorn-like figures and something decid- 
edly suggestive of a miniature sledge-hammer 
on the silvered ground; while the so-called 
plain material is the silver effect alone. In 
every instance this effect is produced in 
‘cram ” fashion with white silk, and is shown 
figured with dark und light mode, navy- 
blue, seal-brown and claret. The goods are 
toft and very pliable, and, though not very 
low-priced, must not, however, be considered 
dear, as in many instances the great width 
makes them almost as inexpensive as many 
another that sounds apparently less costly. 

It may be received as a positive fact that 
men generally (for there are special excep- 
tions) are without reverence. The idea of 
calling a mixed cloth, a heavy bourette in appearance, but quite 
light in weight, “an soar y bina et sort of stuff!” And yet this was 
the verdict pronounced, and without fear and trembling. For the 
travelling, yachting or walking costumes of slender women, it 


Fiegurs No. 5.—Yovurss’ 
PoFFED SCARF. 


(For Descriptions of 


891.) 


The received 


way of making 
E3e up this material 
is to have a plain 

* skirt, rather ful 

: ie braid-bound an 
5. decorated with 
i rows of braid; 
ve ' @ short tadblier, 
ers also bound with 


braid; anda 
coat basque. 
Sometimes a 
blouse is the 
bodice: design, 
but this is only 
usual when the 
wearer is of an 
excessively un- 
developed figure. 

As smooth as 
the bourette 
cloth is rough 
is some plain 
nun’s -vailing 
that is shown with striped goods matching it. 
The stripes are quite wide and show an intricate 
pattern that looks as if it were done by hand in 
over-and-over stitch. Dark green has red upon 
it, while the plain nun’s-vailing is green—indeed, 
all plain fabrics match the background of the 
striped. Blue has stripes of crimson, deep créam 
has Egyptian red, light cream has pottery blue 
and red mixed, and white hasdark brown. The 
light shades of the pattern will make very lovely 
evening costumes, permitting the lavish use of 
ribbons and laces and giving scope for much in- 


dividual taste in little adornments. | 
There is universal wonder at the number of fancy suitings:in wool, 
and the question naturally arises, “Is wool the fashionable material”? 


The truth is always best, so it must be said 


FIGURE No. 6.—GENTLEMEN’S BRACES. 


Nos. 5, 6 and 7, 
see ‘' Styles for Gentlcaen oa 
Page 891.) 


| large ones, which give a 


that just now it is. 
Velvet and silk are 
subservient to it, 
and its only serious 
rivals are the cot- 
tons stuffs, which, 
however, need not 
bedreaded just now, 
for the weather 
clerk has not yet 
declared when it is 
ossible for them to 
worn. About the 
plain colors: Some- 
thing that has the 
appearance of As- 


Fieure No. 7.—GEnrTLE- trakhan is grenadine 
MEN’S SOARF. coarsely woven and 
having upon it 


bourette dots, very 
furry look. This is 
handsomest in black, but is also shown in gray, 
mode, brown, russet, Lincoln and blue. rf 
course, it is not to be used for skirts (which 
will be of silk, velvet or satin); but for polo- 
naise or drapery and basque it will be much 
liked. The black shade is especially in vogue 
for short wraps, effectively permitting the use 
of a bright lining, of which glimpses will 
just be seen. In two modes, myrtle, two 
browns and two very dark greens, an étamine 
is noted that, while rather closer than some 
others, looks as if it were made in basket 
fashion over a frame. The almost exact imi- 
tation of hand-work by the loom is very aston- 
ishing, and certainly deserves to be admired. 


The ¢ricots are in the mode and gray-shades, absinthe, grenat, prune 


seal, Lincoln, russet, acajou and navy. 


One of the‘medium shades o 


mode is made with a short skirt having a plaiting of silk in the same 
shade for its foot trimming. Across the front, lapping slightly, is 


“~ 


stituted for black, it 
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row after row of black Hercules braid. The drapery at each side is 
flat in effect, and that in the back is in polonaise style and is effect- 
ively but simply looped. The front of the body is in basque style, 
is short, and its outline is described with a piping of black velvet; 
the co and cuffs are of black velvet, and the buttons are of 
black crochetted silk. The hat is an oval turban of mode chip deco- 
rated with loops of black velvet ribbon and small silver pins, the lat- 
ter being so many in number that one is tempted to enumerate them 
as being “‘by the doz- 
en.” The gloves are 
of mode undressed 
kid, and the lingerie 
is simple folds of 
cream-white é/amine, 
both at the neck and 
wrists. Asilver 
brooch set with a sin- 
gle emerald is worn, 
and forms an effec- 
tive ornament. The 
umbrella is a mode 
silk, limed with green 
and decorated with 
loops ef velvet jrib- 
bon. The entire air 
of this toilette is es- 
pecially good; and, if 
dark blue were sub- 


might be used, with = 
the v best taste 
by a bride who was 
to be married in 
street dress. 

The poe silks 
are decidedly holding 
theirown against eve- 


dg eget 
ing that cannot be 


said of any of the 
other materials. One 
reason for this ma 
be their general util- 
ity, but the chief is 
undoubtedly the 
grace with which 
they can endure eith- 
er very much decora- 
tion or none at all: — 
in either case, whe- 
ther trimnfed or un- 
trimmed, they look as if the finish adopted were the one most 
suitable. Laces show well upon them, and so do ribbons; bias bands 
of velvet are desirable, and so is colored embroidery; while when 
made plainly they have a quaint air that is especially attractive. A 
full skirt of yellow pongee has a bias band—nearly half a yard wide 
—of deep crimson velvet across the bottom of the gores. The back 
hangs in two broad triple box-plaits, and the tablier is pointed, decid- 
edly wrinkled, and reversed @ la laveuse at the left 
side; the reversed part being faced with the vel- 
vet. The deep basque has a band trimming of vel- 
vet atthe front and sides. A little zouave jacket 
—which may be worn or not—is of the velvet lined 
with pongee. The bonnet is of pongee, with a 
monture of deep crimson rose-buds upon it. The 
parasol is a large one of pongee lined with a lighter 
shade of crimson than that on the costume and hav- 
ing a much-twisted handle of natural wood. 

Plain colored Surahs are in favor, because they 
may be made so as to be worn with more than one 
costume, allowing a grenadine polonaise or a velvet 
bodice to take the place of the original of that por- 
tion of the costume. Dark browns, creams and 
scariets are safe colors, as in most instances they 
combine well. Spanish lace-net gowns are usually 
made over Surah silks; and, if a contrast is to be 
developed, and cream, crimson or yellow be selected, 
a rich effect will be produced. If there is any like- | 
lihood of the costume being worn on the street, then the lining 
must be black. From this there can be no departure, unless one 
wishes to be credited with having bad taste. 

Ry-the-bye, the revival of the long Princess gown for evening 
wear has made blonde women choose the black satin in which 
tl. vy look so well and which is so picturesque. A decoration of 
' °* lace is liked upon these clinging gowns, though occasionally 
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Figure No, 1.—SquaRE Tipy, AND DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERING IT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 392.) 


this is varied, especially if there is a flounce trimming across the 
front, frilled with Valenciennes lace yellowed either by time or 
weak coffee. The trains are usually long and full, and have only the 
usual protective plaiting around the edge. A costume of black satin 
that is very becoming to its wearer has its front covered with alter- 
nate flounces of white and black lace, a cascade showing the 
same commingling at each side resting well upon the lustrous stuff 
forming the train. The bodice is high and without sleeves, a cap- 
like arrangement of 
black jets with pend- 
ants resting on the 
arm and making it 
look whiter by con- 
trast. The Pompa- 
dour is cut quite low, 
and a framing of 
lace, wired to keep 
its position, outlines 
it, as does also a tiny 
frill of white lace that 
lies flat and as if it 
were a tucker wom 
underneath. A string 
of dull gold beads is 
around the _ throat, 
and acrescent of gold 
in the same color is 
slightly to one side 
on the bosom, appar- 
ently holding the 
bodice and collar to- 
gether. Long, pale- 
yellow gloves, finish- 
ed with a lace frill 
are wrinkled on the 
arms and above the 
elbow, and a fan of 
black ostrich feathers 
on amber sticks, and 
also a bouquet of 
white hyacinths, ae 
carried. The hair 5 
raised high on the 
head, slightly pow- 
dered and _ fastened 
with a gold pin in the 
shape of a dragon. | 
is a pretty picture, but 
one that, with your 
black velvet or black 
| silk, is easy to copy. 
The wisdom of getting the satin is that a so-much better-looking gown 
may be gotten for the money than in most of the other black mate- 
erials, the majority of which show their cheapness. To be sure, sati0 
is not so desirable a material to sit down in; but the woman who 
wears this costume will be more likely to remain standing, for both it 
and she will show to best pint omat, when in that position. Given4 
becoming toilette, even an ordinarily pretty face becomes much pret- 
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Figure No. 2.—CovER FOR BIBLE. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 392.) 


tier in the evening, where there is brightness, music and dancing, 
where smiles and pleasant words are the order of the a 5 and 
nothing else will be or should be permitted. The woman in the satin 
gown is not witless enough to doubt that in order to have a goo 
time one must not only see the world,-butsbe seen in it and by it 
and surely it is’&s natural. te-wish-to-give-pleasure by our appear 
ance as to expect to derive it from that of our friends. 
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STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 


Even the dandelions seem to lift up their heads and laugh this ferred, a navy-blue or russet may be developed in the same way, 
Spring, .because in color they are glorified more than ever before, as the gold embroidered stuff comes in these two colors, matching 


while theirshape 
sin high favor. 
The mistress of 
Fashion regrets, 
for a little while 
at least, that 
there are not a 
greater variety 
of dandelions or 
more yellow 
flowers to copy. 
However, we 
strive for the 
“golden mean,” 
reaching it in 
this instance by 
wing much or 
little gold braid, 
gold figured or 
gold outlined 
stuffs for trim- 
ming. And some 
alver? Yes, but 
the gold is 'way 
above par, while 
the silver ques- 
tion is a little un- 
ettled and must 
‘be decided by 
each individual 
herself. But if 
the silver is not 
ued so much 
alone it isin sin- 
gular combina- 
tons, being lik- 
ed on brown, 
those queer 
greens, yellow 
mdanything 
that has a shade 
of yellow in it. 


is seems a lit- Figure No. 3.—Fancy CaNE-STAND. 


le strange, but 
it most certainly 
is effective, perhaps because of its very oddity. 
From the narrowest soutache to the widest Titan, 
braids of all tones, and with or without minglings 
of gold or silver, are seen. They may contrast or 
be in harmony with the costume; they may be 
expensive or not: but one thing they must be 
—.¢, properly sewed on and in such a way that 
they do not draw. The coarsely woven braids are 
M more general use on bonnets than on gowns, be- 
tause with much wear they are likely to pull. Oc- 
‘sionally, however, they are noted on the white, 
team or dove colored cloth jackets intended for 
Wear over thin dresses fo protect “maidens fair” 
fom the draughts that have given many an unbe- 
‘ming cold, not to mention more serious illnesses. 
These jackets allow much ingenuity in their method 
uf decoration, and, if made at home, are in reality 
rey inexpensive, the cloth being of a generous 
mdth. A cream-colored cloth is made with the 
double-breasted loose front and the close-fitting back 
© much liked. It has a row of the basket braid 
(that woven very loosely) in cream and gold outlin- 


well the various cloths in use. 

Apropos of embroidery, it must be said that it seems to have made 
up its mind to show the world how many varieties of it there are, 
and how desirable it is with either a light or heavy background, and 
with a gold, colored or white thread. In width it varies as do the 
clouds in their density. On net or cotton backgrounds the all-over 
embroidered variety is in use for tabliers and all the adjuncts of a cos- 
tume that will display it well, while the usual scolloped edge embroid- 
ery is chosen for frills, deep plaits, outlining or any disposition that 
may possibly be evolved from the brain of a woman of taste. Ona 
“cram” gingham that shows red and blue (the blue having the two- 
thirds share and therefore giving one only a vague impression of 
the red filling) all-over embroidery of blue upon blue is used, 
The short skirt is finshed with.a box-plaiting of the same mate- 
rial. The gores are of the blue “cram,” while at each side are 
panels of plain Turkey-red overlaid by the blie all-over embroid- 
ery, which is most effectively brought out by its bright back- 
ground. A short fablier of the gingham is much wrinkled and 
extends well over each side, making the decorative panels even more 
conspicuous. For the back the drapery is long and much ‘looped 
toward the top, and falls to the top of the box-plaiting in unbroken 
lines. The basque fits well, and is very simple in style; it has a 
simulated vest of the Turkey-red covered with embroidery, and the 
plaits in the back are made to harmonize by having the same decor- 
ations laid across them before they are placed in position. The cuffs 
and collar are of the decorative goods, and a linen collar with a 
plain gold button is worn inside the fancy one. A band of scarlet 
ribbon is around the throat and tied in a butterfly bow at one side. 
With this costume is worn a dark blue straw hat of Tyrolean shape, 
having as its garniture a plaid kerchief showing deep red and blue 
arranged fancifully in front and in such a way that the four ends 
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Fieurm No. 4.—Casm ror ENGRAVINGS, CLOSED. 


Ing the lower edge, and above and below it isa 
rw of gold soutache. The cuff facings and the 
collar are made of cream-white wool stuff having 

fyures ‘wrought upon it in gold thread, and these portions are stand up rather aggressively, while many small gold pins hold the 
rach with gold soutache. Handsome cream pearl buttons, decoration in position. The gloves are long blue silk ones, and the 

um in size and with eyes by which they are firmly sewed on, umbrella is of the gingham covered—almost entirely with a dee 

te used; and the button-holes are worked with gold thread. For flounce of scarlet-and-blue embroidery applied)flatly and not extend- 
trdinary wear, however, the cream tint for the button-holes will look ing beyond the edge. In a white costume intended for evening 
Ret as well and last very much longer. If a darker jacket be pre- wear a pretty effect wi’ '.  btvined by putting yellow sateen 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 8 and 4, see ‘‘ The Work-Table,’’ on Page 3892.) 
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under the white embroidery and making the whole combination one 
of yellow and white. 

Somebody asked not long ago about fringes, and this is what 
must be said: Chenille fringe, with various fanciful minglings, such 
as steel, jet or gold, is used extensively on wraps; but fringe cannot 
be cited as a decoration especially in vogue, because lace and embroid- 
ery have outrivalled it. But jet passementerie half a yard wide, with 
long pendants thickly applied upon it, is shown and may almost 
be counted as fringe. It is applied in lengthwise fashion, and the 
flashing pendants dangle and sway to and fro in a way calculated to 
convince one of their existence and also of their slight tenure upon 
it. Sometimes this garniture is made with round cord so fine that it 
seems merely a heavy silk, and the result almost justifies one in calling 
it embroidery. In the wide varieties this is frequently used for panels 
or for application upon broad, flat plaits that extend the length of 
the skirt. The liking for the all- 
cord passementerie tabliers, with 
their acorns of the same color 
unrelieved by any bead or line 
of tinsel, continues; though it 
must be said that they are in 

eater favor for matrons than 
for very young women. In dark 
green such a front adapts itself 
to a green Surah, and, as it gives 
an elaborate look, a decidedly 
pschutt costume is obtained at 
a comparatively slight cost. On 

ngee in its natural color, either 
lack, dark green or navy fronts 
are decidedly pretty; the cuffs 
and collar may be made of velvet 
of the same hue, and there may 
be little buttons to match the 
acorns. 

Counted among the novelties 
in the same line are the shoulder- 
caps of silk cord with pendants. 
These caps either match the ma- 
terial or the decoration in color, 
are woven in fisher’s-net style 
and have the little pendants as an 
edge finish. They are fitted over 
the top of the sleeve, extend mid- 
way to the elbow in the center 
and ge off in cape fashion 
under the arm; and, while fitting 
the sleeve easily, are yet tight 
enough to retain tieir position. 
It is not a necessity to have any 
other cord decoration with these 
caps, but usually some variety of 
cord or a series of cords is ar- 
ranged in hussar fashion from 
one shoulder to the other or 
across the corsage, though many 
times the crochetted buttons are 
the only reminder of the dainty 
sleeve-decoration. Before the 
season is over lace caps of this 
kind will undoubtedly be in use 
for evening bodices—indeed, they 
will sometimes constitute the 
sleeve. 

The use of ribbons, cords, etc., 
to join sections together over con- 
trasting portions is obtaining, 
and on sateen gowns velvet is 
especially liked, for the effect is 
very artistic. A pale lavender 
sateen is made with a plaiting of the material as the foot finish, and 
above it is a scanty frill of cream embroidery done on fine batiste. 
The front is plain and of the sateen, as is also one side, the other 
being of dark green velvet. The lacing is done with lavender Otto- 
man ribbon, and the ends are in many loops at the bottom and look 
pretty against the embroidery. The drapery is a pointed tablier of 
the sateen, while in the back the long, full drapery in such favor is 
adhered to. At the side, where the plain sateen shows, is a cascade 
of embroidery, with /lots of the ribbon here and there in its billows. 
A suggestion ef the velvet is given on the basque, the military collar 
being formed of it; while the cuffs are of the embroidery, which falls 
over the wrists in such a way that no additional lingerie is needed 
there. A frill of this embroidery is also inside the collar. The buttons 
are of lavender crochetted silk, and fasten the basque, which is one 
of the regulation short ones, its entire length. The bonnet is a fish- 
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Figure No. 5.—Case roR ENGRAVINGS, OPENED. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,” on Page 392.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


wife of green crépe and velvet, and at its flare in front has a cluster 
of pale lavender violets. A lavender sateen umbrella is carried, and 
light yellow Suéde gloves are worn. This toilette is as dainty asa 
dew-besprinkled daisy, and almost as inexpensive, comparatively. 
Its becomingness is, of course, understood before it is chosen, and 
then, when worn, it gives the wearer an opportunity to talk about 
Laura’s gown of green and violet—the one she wore when Petrarch 
first saw her, and in which she seemed to him of all things the most. 
beautiful that the world contained. : 
The yak lace is obtaining, and is shown with a finished edge. In: 
its greatest width it is used for the fronts of wool or silk costumes, 
and from this it decreases until an inch and a-half is reached, when 
it narrows no more. It is most effective in either the very dark or 
the creamy-white shades, the light tints having a faded look pecv-. 
liar to light wool decorations. The creams, modes and grays are. 
not included in this, because they 
are rather fade at best. Fora 
silk that has become a little worn 
and is beginning to show it, the 
wool lace will be found especially 
desirable as a freshener, for, un- 
like silk lace or passementerie, it 
will make the old silk look newer 
where they only serve to bring 
out its shinycondition. A tablier 
of this lace and an arrangement 
of velvet ribbon will be tmvalu- 
able additions to a black silk that 
one wants to look nice for an- 
other season. On cloth or wodl 
goods of faint or creamy color, 
this lace looks well and is very 
generally used. It must be re- 
membered, however, that it need 
not be very full, as when s0 it 
oftentimes produces a bunchy 
and decidedly awkward effect. 
In black lace, Escurial, guipure 
and Spanish have chief favor. 
shown them, though real threa! 
ig occasionally noted, being usi- 
ally chosen by elderly ladies who 
like reality and _ recollections 
These laces may be applied in 
scanty frills, full frills or en appl- 
qué, as one’s figure or the width 
of the lace makes it most desir- 
ble. In white laces the kinds are 
many, the chosen ones being tle 
oriental, Pompadour, Moresqu, 
Valenciennes, Spanish and Irish 
eet the latter being especially 
iked on pongee. Occasionally, 
that old favorite, Maltese, is no!- 
ed. Real laces are always 1 
vogue, but even a bonanza king 
would object to a bill for a cos- 
tume that needed miles of real 
lace for trimming. Here is the 
key to the disposition of lace ths 
season: The finer the lace, the 
less must it be pulled and twist- 
ed into cascades or frivolous-look- 
ing devices, for you want the 
pattern and quality to show; 
but when an inexpensive kind 
is chosen, then as much of it a8)5_ 
desired may be applied and the 
arrangement may be as intrical’ 
as your fingers can accomplish. 
Little shoulder-capes of lace frills are worn by those who find 
them becoming, and pointed hoods made of net, lined with silk or 
satin of some becoming shade and outlined with a lace frill, are 
among the adjuncts that may be made at home and which are nevel- 
theless of great decorative value to a toilette. Pipings of coarse 
white linen, of Turkey-red and of black sateen are used on basque’. 
or marquise vests where a simple effect is needed and yet a contras' 
is desirable. On plain ginghams such a finish is frequently used for 
the entire costume, it being conceded that the brightness of the 
plaid is best without any other garniture than its own trimming. 
Buttons are modest in appearance, fine pearl ones, with staring | 
great eyes that vouch for their remaining if once well sewed 0”, 
being again in use on short jackets, -These,are positive copies of the 
buttons used by coaching men~on’ the’ top-coats, but womall- | 
kind srracefully adapts herself to circu! and accepts the use-_ 
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ful button, reminding the masculine wearer that she wore them years 
before he did—which is perfectly true. 

Tucks and tucking in white cambric, etc., being so much in vogue, 
nas revived the old-new fashion of folding very wide white cotton 
braid in tuck fashion and then stitching rows of it on wash costumes. 
This is seen on skirts made of “cram” gingham and dark sateen 
for young girls, and is also in vogue on dark blue flannels, A Breton 
jacket is made to give apparent width to a tall slender girl by having 
row after row of this simulated tucking arranged on the vest. Of 
course, wool braid may also be used for this, but is heavier to man- 
age and will seldom produce so even a result. 

A tablespoonful of advice can surely be endured, and it will hurt 
not even the wisest of her kind to swallow it gracefully. Do not 
over-trim your walking costume, and be sure of the purpose for 
which a costume is to be used before it is elaborately made, With 
your sateen gown—if it is light or figured—you can wear a most 
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elaborate bonnet and carry as fanciful an umbrella as you choose. 
But this will not do’with your cloth suit, which demands, even when 
elaborated by braid and velvet, a “crisp” simplicity that is usually 
very becoming and which must extend not only to the ends of your 
fingers, but also to your walk, for that does much to make a looker- 
on decide whether your skirt is a good shape or not. Do not be 
persuaded to buy a sae} (so-called) imitation of an expensive 
garniture, as this season offers too many that are pretty and inexpen- 
sive for you to make yourself a monument of bad taste by a deco- 
ration that has “tawdry” written on its very face and which will grow 
worse with time. Better a great. deal use garnitures of the same 
material as the costume. Then, if you are growing very stout and 
are short, do not—notwithstanding they are so very fashionable—be 
induced to have a vest of any kind, not even a simulated one; for, 
with all its flatness, it adds apparently to the size of the figure. 
Adhere to flat buttons, which, hanpily, are approved by Fashion. 


MILLINERY. 


No one can this season accuse la Mode of having any special favor- show, being sufficiently long to permit of the roses being placed well 


ites among the flowers or leaves, beetles, butterflies or birds ; for it 
seemsas if she were determined 
they should all display their spe- 
cial charms and then leave to the 
buyer the task of choosing from 
the wide field of beauties dis- 
played for her benefit. A student 
of botany might be puzzled at 
seeing lavender dotted with gilt 
and tied together with a gilded 
blade of grass, an ornithologist 
might wonder at seeing the fea- 
ther of the ostrich apparently 
freckled with gold or silver, and a 
realist question the propriety of 
the South American beetle wan- 
dering at ease amid a bunch of 
leaves that grew in a temperate 
clime, or be surprised at the com- 
bination of the pussy-willow— 
which bursts out in the early 
Spring as if it could no longer 
contain its joy —with the chrysan- 
themum, the flower that cheers 
when all others have gone. But 
one can only look and conclude 
that to the nineteenth-century 
all things are possible, that the 
exhibition of surprise is bad 
form, and that to accept the situa- 
tion quietly is the best one can do. 
All shades of green, gray, crim- 
con and yellow, as well as lav- 
ender, being considered allowa- 
ble, it is easy to understand how 
much has been done in the way 
of foliage for the chapeaux of 
the season. And, peer the foli- 
age, it seems only right and 
proper that the tiny people who 
hod their homes in ita midst 
should be represented. Froma 
gorgeous butterfly developed in 
golden gauze to the tiny lady-bug 
speckled with black, not one 
among the throng seems neglect- 
ed. There are little field-mice in- 
tended to be placed among min- 
lature ears of corn, but these are 
More to be admired in the boxes than on a bonnet, As, how- 
ever, imitations of donkeys’ ears were worn last season in Paris, 
surely a mouse weuld not be counted outré in style. Small birds, 
not much larger than the mammoth butterflies, are chosen because 
of their color and shape; and many will make their nests amon 
the soft folds of gold-embroidered cloth or in the frills and plaits of 
dainty lace. Roses, noticeably yellow, white and some of the faint 
Shades of pink, are obtaining, and adapt themselves well to the lace 
bonnets that bid fair to beso popular. These flowers are not go large 
48 formerly, but are finer in color and usually made of better mate- 
nals; while their foliage is in exact imitation of nature and their 
‘tems are tied together in a most natural manner and allowed to 
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Fieure No. 6.—DECORATED TABLE. — 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table"on Page 302.) 


en a monture is worn, neither stems nor leaves are 
allowed to be seen, but the flow- 
ers are put together in such a 
way that many a gallant will be 
able to say 


on top. 


“She wore a wreath of roses the 
day when first we met.” 


Square-crowned capotes, gran- 
ny bonnets quiet and extreme, 
Tyrolean, Henri Deux and turban 
hats, 5ébé bonnets’ enlarged 
enough to make them lose their 
own name and deserve that of 
the cqpote, and small poke shapes 
that suit faces too slender or 
too pronounced in one way or 
another for the saucy, defiant 
“oranny, are all invogue. Ma- 
terials are so plentiful and in 
such variety that to choose from 
them is really puzzling, even to 
a woman who thinks she knows 
just what she wants. Straws 
there are in great numbers; but 
then there are bonnets called 
straw that are minglings of straw 
braid with chenille, with tinsel, 
with narrow ribbon or with gauze 
in such dainty devices that straw 
seems too ordinary a name to 
give them. In straws proper 
there are combinations of olive 
and brown, intense yellow and 
gray, lavender, tinsel or crimson, 
brown and gold, brown and silver 
and yellow and silver. Two or 
three different kinds of straw in 
one color are also seen. 

Open braids, as fine as lace, are 
liked for the capotes, and they 
pet a lining of silk and ties in 

armony with it. An especially 
pretty bonnet of this kind is a 
square-crowned capote with a de- 
cided brim. The braid is very 
yellow, and is therefore in decided 
contrast with the cresaon green 
silk with which it is lined. The decoration consists of a bunch of 
pussy-willows and fine ferns, over which hovers, as if to test their 
reality, a butterfly, which, from his gauzy gown, could never be mis- 
taken for anything so matter-of-fact asa grub. Very yellow Angora 
lace forms the background for this arrangement of foliage, and, 
extending well on the brim at each side, ig held down by a number 
of small gold pins. There are no ties to this bonnet, though a 
bridle of lace or cresson silk would be in good taste. The same idea 
—that of the contrasting lining—is shown in a lace straw “ granny.” 
Like the capote, it is yellow, and the crown and;flaring brim are alike 
lined with shrimp silk. The ‘crown is~outlined with straw be: '., 
and where the flare is made by the point is placed a cluster of 
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yellow roses, crowded in as if the wearer wanted all she could obtain. 
The outer trimming is a flat Alsacian bow of shrimp satin ribbon 
caught to position by stitches that are “out of mind” because ‘“ out 
of sight,” but which would be missed if they were not there. 
Scarfs of étamine, crépe, soft silk, mull and grenadine are laid on 
hats in the so-called “ drapery effects,” arid are decidedly decorative 
and certainly very inexpensive. A hat-drapery means a very soft 
material and plenty of it, and must be laid around the crown and 
allowed to choose its own folds. Then, in the front it may form the 
background for 
some other or- — 
nament; but, if 
nothing else be 
added, soft bows 
or knots of the ool RCD Oob HOIoIok 
same, carefully Sisto IatS |S ae el be ace te 
fastened to posi- “Salons l=! ! 
tion, are suffici- 
ent. A Tyrolean 


hat, with _ its 1 ela I kee 

L Hd ree aan an YA . 
hig pointed PY B) DeUsae a 
crown and its ~ TARAS ATINK IA anc a xd ¥x Woe a 
brim that nar- PS oe hn 1. 
rows at the back, Sates batten ( = 


is of Leghorn 
underfaced with 
black velvet. 
This underfacing 
is chosen for its 
softening effect 
upon the skin 
and also because 
it shows but lit- 
tle, as the brim 
is not uplifted. 
Around the 
crown is a full 
scarf of yellow 
grenadine, liber- 
ally shot with ' 
gold. In front 
this is laid in 
full loops that 
are made to 
stand up from 
the brim and 
are supported by 
the high crown, 
and in the midst 
of the loops is 
an enormous 
butterfly of gold 
gauze. This hat 
would be in good 
taste with almost | 
any costume, 
and the becom- 
ingness of the 
shape would, of 
course, be set- 
tled before it 
was bought. 

An Henri Deux, 
delightful to the 
heart of some 
jaunty maid, is 
of fine chip—a 
delicate gray in 
color—with a 
finished edge, re- 
quiring neither 
facing nor bind- 
ing. Around the 
crown are two 
bands of silver 
braid, and just 
in front is a bunch of broad, flat grasses in the brightest and freshest 
of greens standing as upright as possible, the grasses being caught 
close together toward the ends by a silver cord. 

The use of étamine (scrim), crépe, embroidered grenadine and the 
tinsel cloths has made it possible to wear the soft, puffed crown of 
the oval hat or the round one of the Tam O’Shanter during the 
entire season. Very light frames are used, and the brim is oftenest 
of lace, wool, silk, tinsel or straw, allowing a wid» choice. These 
chapeau are especislly becoming when they cart ae rn stall, but 
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FieurE No, 1.—LINEN-—AND-LACE SPLASHER. 


FigurRE No. 2.—EMBROIERY DESIGN FOR SPLASHER. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1 and 2, see ‘* Artistic Needlework,” on Page 393.) 
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they are never among the “betweenities”; for when not very be- 
coming, their effect is deplorable. The plaited brims are often seen 


with straw crowns, and then velvet is the material chosen for the — 


brim covering, unless, indeed, lace should be selected. 
A bonnet intended for gala wear has a puffed crown of cream éta- 


mine embroidered with small gold figures; the brim shows two box- — 
plaitings of Angora lace outlined with gold, and just in front isa_ 


chou bow of yellow ribbon, held wherever it seems to need it with 
small gold pins. The ties are of yellow ribbon and, though not very 

long, are looped 
at one side. 


worn with a vis- 


white cloth trim- 
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braid, a toilette 
that looks very 
elegant 
which has two 
orders of merit 
—it is in 

taste, and its ex- 
pense is compar- 
atively trifling. 
Yellow 
white is a com- 
bination that is 
obtaining, and 
the liking for it 
is emphasized 
by the bunching 
together of 
white primroses 


tercups. 

Flowers are 
upon lace bon- 
nets; velvet pop- 


or their own 
intensity of col- 
or, velvet and 
silk pansies that 
seem to smile 


love in a pinuk- 
ish mauve shade 


tle strange to it, 
jonquils, — mari- 
golds, buttercups 
and that old- 
fashioned hardy 
flower, ‘“ sweet- 
william,” being 
counted as spe- 
cial favorites. 
The lace bonnets 
have the crown 
of embroidered, 
beaded, puffed 
or merely fig- 
ured net; and 
then lace that 
matches is cho- 
sen in a_ fine 
quality, and frills 
of it form the 
brim. If the 
brim is bent up 
in any peculiar 
way, then flow- 
: ers are placed 
under it; if not, they are placed just in front. Sometimes there 
are ties, sometimes not; this depending entirely on the way the 
neck ,is dressed or the length of the throat. Velvet, moiré and 
grosgrain ribbons are chosen for ties, and they seem simply to do 
their duty without desire to attract attention. 

Crépe is developed in the same manner as lace, the only difference 
being that, while colored or tinsel Jaceyis frequently used for the 
brim, plaitings of ‘the crépe are’ also deemed- allowable. 


and yellow but-— 
lavishly used 


ies that blush» 


his — 
bonnet will be > 


iting costume of © 
med with gold - 


and © 


and — 


back one’s ap 
probation, fox-— 


that seems a lit- 


The many 
pink shades are lovely in the crépes, as those to whom they are_ 
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becoming soon discover. A pretty brunette chooses a “granny” that kindly and innocent assistance of a burnt match should be secured. 
has a crown of pink crépe pr a brim that is overlaid on the outside She who can wear the yellow and white in gown and bonnet may 
with a shirred eh of the crépe 
and on the inner side with plain 
claret velvet. The flowers are 
pink daisies, yellow buttercups 
rae some wild grasses bunched 
ther. A binding of claret 
ae ar is across the back, as if 
announcing that it also is in use. 
There are no strings. With this 
bonnet is worn a mask vail of 
ink, the successor among fash- $i Hi = i 
ag women of the bright red 4s , sl Te GAY i 
vail to which they have clung so ee BOSS ence a 
tenaciously. It 18 at least more Wea or wu iy | | ie | 
becoming than the vivid color, Sf | a | 
even if it does not thrust its | 
beauty so F aiemnar pel upon one. : i ‘iy mn 1 ee ‘ 
» Apropos of this, yellow and white J NAA i MN -, 
vails are to be seen, and a word i 5 . MT Ve an 
about both ought to be said. ia <r» 
White net or tulle will be found 
more becoming and less likely to 
soil than white crépe, which 
seems to attract all the particles 
of dust in mid-air. Those dot- 
ted with pearls are suitable for 
eveuing, as they protect the 
bang; but they must not be 
thought of for the street. Be 
sure you do not draw your vail 
in arranging it, else it will, ap- 
parently .from pure perversity, 
separate itself. And usually it 
does this just where it ought 
not, permitting one eyebrow to 
show or allowing a bit of hair 
to come through, and not artisti- 
eally. Unless worn just about 
the hair and slightly over the 
eyes, white is a very trying col- . 
or; the yellow, even for a com- Figure No. 4.—SmeBoarD AND SCARF. 
plexion y no means clear, be- 
ing much more desirable. The 
blonde who can becomingly wear 
a yellow vail must needs have eye-brows of decided color, and, find it trying in the vail, and will need to modify her mirror’s opin- 
if they are not in harmony and she will wear the vail, then the ion well before undertaking to do that which it warns her against. 


yt { 
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(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needlework,”’ on Page 393.) 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Spring in France is not in the least like what it is in England— under the hedges, by the brook sides and in the hawthorne-bordered, 
: perfume-laden paths of the open country. In France, the beauties 
a Sue “= of the season are hunted after in the great magasins and also in the 
ACHES Se [: LE aL W777 boutiques, along the peopled boulevards and out upon the magnifi- 
“ a Re, cP Ke Oke x ee 3 eect trees het win io and about Paris. . aie 
But the objects that will be sought on the approaching May-day , 
cannot be mentioned as the lovely gifts of Nature to the coming 
Summer—indeed, they are wholly the products of art, and are not 
in the least poetical or romantic, although their beauty is exquisite. 
Neither sentiment nor sentimentality are, even in the remotest sense, 
akin to the objects which the Parisian Ma -day seeker after beauty 
cares to find in her Spring hunt; but all the same these objects are 
charming, and not altoget ites as ephemeral as the flowers of the field, 
which perish with the gathering. Perhaps it is because the wild 
bloom of England is so fiee eting that it is held to be so desirable, and 
a search after it on May-day is not only justifiable, but even com- | 
mendable, on account of the traditional poesy of the search. If an 
additional reason were wanted, it might be found in the fact that | 
things are managed differently in France. England, it must be 
remembered, heartily disapproves of French customs on principle, 
7 and only follows them when it wants to be very perverse. These 
eS | dj two dissimilar national pursuits are mentioned on account of the 
we jai Seas % Be ee \é Paar NZ awed American woman, who, having thought of them as occurring at the 
(a ln le 15 en ul i lg 5 le = aoe ha proceed, - course, to 1 both of ager e ne 
| ay-day. e will go shopping in the morning, an to 
Ficure No. 3.—Lack SPLAsusr. country in search of Sprin acm Be in the sMepiiocs® and’ che will 
(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needlework,” on Page 393.) doubtless make a success of both her undertakings. 
It is about certain that at the>date t er reaches you the 
that is, its observances are very different. In the latter country the French shopper willphaye -determin ast she desires to pur- 
romantic lover of beautiful things seeks em out upon the moors, chase for herself, and by the time May dawns upon America 
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the enterprise of its merchants will doubtless have secured the same 
allurements to offer their customers. Only this morning a pretty 
American girl who is soon to go home received a charming costume 
of violet Surah combined with cream-white étamtne upon which, 
loom-wrought in tapestry work, were arabesques in several shades of 
violet, intermingled with pale almond and wood brown. Its colors 
suggested a sun-dried soil upon which were scattered unformed 
violets,’which waited only for the hand and smile of Nature to sha 
them into blossoms and breathe upon them the perfume of life. 
The Surah skirt was of a medium shade and was in walking length. 
It had three narrow, bias ruffles about its hem, and each of them 
was a different shade of wood or almond brown, the lower one 
bearing the deepest tone of color upon it. None of them were dark, 
and their contrasts were not sharply marked, but se softly graded. 
The over-dress of é¢amine was cut in polonaise shape and finely 
shaped by its superior darts and seams. It was overfaced in vest 
shape upon its bust with almond-brown Surah, and below this the 
garment was cut away in a curved line toward the sides. The but- 
tons were ball-shaped and wood-brown in color. The edges of the 
over-dress were all bordered with an almond colored lace, which 
was overlaid by a narrower lace of cream whife. The neck was 
cut square across near the top of the vest and then filled in with 
cream-white illusion. The sleeves were ruffled with the trimmings, 
and reached just below the elbow. The back of this superb over- 
dress was beautifully bouffant and fell in two deep ovals, as did also 
its fronts, The latter portions were shaped to display the center 
gore of the dress skirt, and two ribbons, each in a different shade 
of almond brown, were tied loosely together in front, the end of 
each being sewed to the garment at the belt-line under the 

laces that bordered the vest in jabot fashion. The loops and 

ends were long and very decorative as they fell upon the 

violet skirt, Almond-brown silk gloves, and a pale 

brown straw hat with violet plumes and a brown 


American lady will cut and make it for 
herself, as she has within her reach 
valuable guides which are seen in 
Paris only as mere suggestions and 
not as trustworthy models—cut 
paper patterns exact in outline. 
t is said in Paris—and 

with no little envy—that 
the American lady of 
intelligence now feels 
quite ashamed if 
it be discovered 
that she is ig- 
norant of 
dress cutting 
and making; and 
the reason for this 
is that the costuming 
of the women of position 
is by the intelligent count- 
ed among the highest arts. 

The étamtne goods just men- 
tioned (which include all fabrics 
with canvas effects, whether figured 
or plain) will during the Summer to 
come be fashionably worn over plain skirts 
of velvet and other materials. Many cotton 
velvets are brocaded and are very soft-textured 
and picturesque in effect, but they will not be 
so popular for skirts to be worn under lighter fab- 
rics a8 the plainly woven velvets. It must be under- 
stood that velvet here means cotton velvet or “ velvet- 
een,’as it used to be called, but the latter name applies no 
longer to the real elegance of the modern cotton velvet, 

Among the novelties of the Spring are skirts of Angora lace 
that is wrought in a width sufficient for the entire depth of the 
garment. The skirts are slightly gathered at the top to hang over 
an under-skirt of black, white or some other color, the materials for 
which may be velvet, silk, satin, Surah or woolen goods. When 
made of any of these fabrics, the under-skirt should have a plaiting 
upon its hem; and, if desired, this may be of satin, no matter of what 
material the remainder may be made. The scolloped or pointed 
edge of the skirting lace will fall over this plaiting, with fine effect. 
For a young girl, the waist for such a skirt will usually be round; 
while gn older lady will wear a basque with points behind and in 
front. The bodice may be of the skirt lining goods in a better qual- 
ity, or of fancy goods in brocades that combine the colors of the lace 
and under-skirt. The young lady is sure to wear a sash with her 
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ere Rr Spencer or baby waist and lace skirt, and this addition 
will be of lace or of broad 


ribbon, or it may be of a full width of | 


Surah having the ends rounded. These Angora laces of the depth . 


of a skirt are in cream-white, black and a few colors. They are © 
over lace 


sometimes arranged as draperies, but are seldom so di 


skirts. Narrow laces to match this 40-inch webbing are also being 


sent over to America as trimming. When the lady is very tall and 
the folds of the Angora skirt are likely to appear too extended in 
their unbroken lines, narrow lace will sometimes be arranged to fall 
over the plaiting upon the skirt. 

In marked contrast’ to these pre 
the street dresses of the moment, wi 
That intense admiration for bourettes whic 
man’s heart—or perhaps 
in affairs of the toil- 
and with that inten- 
acterizes relapses 
regular surfaces 
idea of great 
warmth, 
not less- 


upon woolens give a fictitious 
thickness and intense 


their: 


exacting neatn 


Fe 4 jacket or 
plainly made 


wearer, constitute the quit, which 
is a most charming ene & 


the skirt has plaided 


plaid. Of course, this plaid o 


in full assertive character—, but is a charmingly 
blended, unobtrusive, half-dream of a plaid that 

very refined and well adapted to the costume of the 
promenader and the traveller by sea or land. 
The poplin of Ireland has really taken possession of Pars 


and has been received with smiles of welcome. It mingless0 — 


charmingly with soft, lustreless goods, such as cashmeres, silks 


serges, wi ge hea ace etc., and it is so elegant by itself, that it is 


not strange it should have come back again to popularity. In even- 
ing colors and white it will be worn by brides and matrons all the 
season for grand /féte costumes, and in black and dark hues it will be 
liked for carriage dresses, as it scorns to hold the dust. One skirt of 
walking length is made of light-brown poplin, and about its lower 
a are five bias folds of velvet sewed on and turned downward s! 
half-inch intervals in the old-fashioned way. Over this is worn 
soft woolen polonaise of the same color, and this is open below the 
waist-line and beautifully draped up at the sides and back to display 
the skirt beneath it. It has an overfacing of velvet arranged in vest 
shape upon the bust, and upon the entire(surface of this vest an inch 
or so apart are sewed tiny drop buttons ofthe lightest shade of brows. 


fit and finish. Around — 
ands 

; both of 
which suggest = oe 
grown upon peote er 


times — 
offects, and the 
basque is of a single oolor,.¢:Agsin, the 
skirt is plain, and there is a polonaise of the — 
f the moment 5 — 

not in the least like Scotch plaids—which ar 


rations for Midsummer are — 
their sepereut great weight. 
carried every Wo- | 

her purse, which amounts to the same | 
ette—has broken out again in Paris © 
sity of fervor that usually char- — 

in other matters. These ir- 


and this impression is - 
ened by the inter- - 
ling of gold-and-— 
ver threads with © 


| 


_'n the United Kingdom or America. 


With the 


 plicity of the designs illustrated on the Fashion Plate that is pub- 
_ ished for 


fully as 


Bataly completed or but slightly trimmed. The fabrics of the season 
are even 


chaser at this time, and they seem to have entered into a friendly 
- alliance with all 


, Ng the fact. 
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The polonaise iss underfaced with bias velvet or satin. For street 


wear there is 8 round cape—which may be of either goods—with a 
turn-over velvet. collar; it is lined with silk and edged with a drop 


fringe, This suait is most elegant in style and tone, and will be 
worn by the bride as a carriage or visiting dress and by the matron 


as a dinner toilette. 

White dresses of overwrought goods, with gay accessories of rib- 
bon, tufts of plumes, small birds or flowers not too profusely applied, 
will be more im vogue than formerly. As a general thing, it is 
the purpose of Fashion to give but one season of high favor to a 
fancy fabric, and she has broken her own law only in part by con- 
tinuing n@alls, lawns, cambrics and chambrays in vogue, because the 
patterns which are now wrought upon them differ so much from 
their predecessors that they give one the idea of their being newly 


created dress materials. 


Figured and plain foulard silks (the plain to form the skirt), or 


plain foulards with printed front-gores and other accessories, are 


safe purchases at this date. Better still, however, and with the 
same effects of tone, color and figure, are ie and chintz-printed 
nun’s-vailings to be used in combination. The latter are not novel 
in texture, but are decidedly so in their printings and tintings. For 
outdoor wear, and especially for cool or humid atmospheres, they 


- are preferable to silks or cottons. 


Satin Surahs striped lengthwise or en bayadére, and cashmeres 
and other woolens having Eugenie or cut velvet lines solid or 


mixed in color, will be used for skirtings to wear under handsomely 


looped draperies or over-dresses of plain goods agreeing in shade 


with the plain stripe. One charming novelty just completed here © 


for an American lady is a cactus-red satin Surah skirt, having two 
narrew plaitings of the same and two alternating ruffles of white 
lace slightly threaded with gold overlapping each other. Its 
over-drapery is made separate for convenience, and is in deep, 
oval, apron shape in front and looped high at the sides. Its back- 
drapery, which is most charmingly effective, is similar in outline, 
but longer, and is only a cotton lace into which is woven in coral 
pattern a tracery of fine gold threads, the edge being completed 
with lace similar to that on the skirt. There is a round, high waist, 


with elbow sleeves of the thin goods; and over this 1s worn a 
pointed bodice of the satin Surah that is laced behind and in front, 
cut to pass narrowly over the shoulders and hollowed out at the 
top in becoming curves. To wear high upon the left side is a little 
triplet of black plumes sprinkled with gold. Gilt buckles will be 
worn in the bows of black slippers, and black silk stockings and 
black Jersey mittens will complete this dancing and dinner dress. 
The addition of the black in its accessories completes the idea of a 
dress that reminds one of that much-troubled land of the Nile, 
which has produced more than one of the season’s fashions. Even 
if the combination of these colors in this especial manner is not fol- 
lowed to any considerable extent, its suggestiveness will be valuable 
in developing others equally artistic. | 

Ginghams in very fine qualities and showing broken lines of deli- 
cate color, were never prettier than now; and, as they are the staple 
Summer materials of the unlaunched young lady of Paris, their 
shapes and methods of completion are artistic and numberless. 
Until the Republic broadened the social liberties of this people, 
even the richest young ladies did not assume a silk gown until the 
very day her betrothal was celebrated; and if the younger genera- 
tion were wise, it would cling at least to this one tradition of an 
imperial government. It is said that a man admires a woman in 
costly toilettes, but adores her in a simple muslin gown. 

As was mentioned last month, the zouave jacket, the wide velvet 
collar, and the peasant and Spanish waists (with a sash to correspond 
if worn by a young girl), are almost indispensable accessories of a 
fashionable wardrobe to-day. Their adoption so transforms the cos- 
tume of a former season that economy and elegance combine to 
insist upon their universal adoption. These ornamental parts of a 
wardrobe are interesting to embroiderers, who can make them royal 
in their effects by means of a few beads, tingels or flosses in wisely 
chosen colors, with, perhaps, a few added coins of gilt or silver or 
some flat jets. When worn over a thin dress, the zouave jacket will 
be found both a friend and an ornament; and when worn with cos- 
tumes that intensify its effects, it is artistic and even practically fan- 
tastic, The same is also true of an over-wrought Spanish waist. 

—~Dororaea. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LADIES’ QUARTERLY FASHION PLATE FOR THE SUMMER OF 1885. 


[Nors.—The Summer Edition of the Chromo-Lithographic’ Plate of Ladies’ Fashions will be ready for delivery on May 10th. The 


PUBLISHING Co. (Lumrsp).] 


Captious indeed must be the taste of the lady who is not delighted 
grace, the practicality, the elegance and, withal, the sim- 


the Summer season. Every mode illustrated upon it is 
adapted to a wide range of fabrics, and it is often that the best 


_ elects are developed with inexpensive goods. Especial prominence 


is this season given to modes that, while permitting of any variety 


or arrangement of garniture, are yet in quite as good taste and 
certain of receiving the approbation of Fashion when 


more fascinating than those which usually greet the pur- 
ople of fine taste who properly appreciate fit 
and fitness beyond | lavish display. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF TOILETTES. 


Fieurs No. 1.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 


a is No. 9785 and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for 


ies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
Is illustrated in a combination of plain and striped suiting on page 
347 of this magazine. 

The elegance of a costume of this description depends largely 
upon the colors and fabrics which are selected for it, and upon 
the method of their combination. Ladies to whose ears the cry of 

times is ever so faint an echo will rejoice that this is so, and 
those who have been forced to listen to the sound near by will 
recognize and appreciate the exercise of economy without express- 
Plain and striped woolens will often be associated in 

such costumes, and broad braids, which at present are so fashionable, 
Will often be selected for the extraneous garniture. In this instance 
the finely hanging, round walking-skirt is of the plain goods, and 
8 foot trimming is a narrow knife-plaiting set beneath its lower 


_ Styles represented embody the choicest conceptions of our best European and American Artists, and are at once illustrative of réfined taste and true 
 onomy. The corresponding paper patterns are accurate reproductions of these modes, and can now be obtained at any of our Depots or Agencies 
See Advertisement of the LADIES’ FASHION PLATE on the second page of Cover.—FTFHE BUTTERICK 


edge, Lengthwise ornaments of braid, terminating in loops and 
short, fringed ends over the plaiting, are applied upon the front and 
right side gores, and add to the beauty of the effect when plain goods 
are represented in this portion. Upon the skirt is arranged a drapery 
composed of three sections, two of them uniting to form the front; 
and of the two, one of them is fitted about the hips by darts and 
extended at its left side to reach almost to the bottom of the skirt. 
To the lower edge in the shorter portion the second section is attach- 
ed and its free end is shirred, brought backward in scarf fashion over 
the deeper portion and sewed into the left side-back seam. The 
deeper portion has upturning plaits in its side edges, which, with 
the shirring, give a gracefully wrinkled effect. Sometimes the 
smaller section will be of the contrasting goods, a triple combination 
being often developed in this way. The back-drapery is a full 
breadth, which is gathered at the top, raised at its mght side by 
loops and allowed to hang straight at the left side. Tackings made 
through it to the skirt hold it m the elegant pose characterizing its 
arrangement. 

The body of the costume is a handsome basque, with all the skill 
of dart and seam apparent in its fitting; and upen its front is arranged 
a bodice ornament, which is curved at its top and pointed at its 
lower edge. Buttons and button-holes are seen along both sides of 
the ornament, one set being decorative and the other employed in 
attaching the ornament to the basque. Two double box-plaits, 
formed of extra width allowed below the seams of the back, give 
a graceful spring over the éournure and impart to the back a pos- 
tilion effect that is very attractive. The sides curve high over the 
hips, and upon each side is an ornament, the shape of which, as 
well as that of the vest ornament, is provided m the pattern. 
The hip ornament overlaps the side-back under a row of ‘buttons, 
or is braid-trimmed or otherwise decorated to suit the fancy; the 
vest. ornament, of course, corresponding in general effect. The 
standing collar and the basque ornaments will’ usually be in contrast 
to the remainder of the body and like the ‘skirt, or of a third con- 
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trasting goods, The sleeves will be finished with braid or have 
cuff facings applied, as preferred. t 

At Ladies’ figure No. 11 on page 340 of this magazine, this cos- 
tume is shown developed in a combination of Surah and plaid 
woolen goods. 

The straw hat is edged with velvet folds and trimmed as illustrated. 


Fiaure No. 2.—This consists of a Ladies’ jacket, over-skirt and 
skirt. The pattern to the jacket, which is No. 9807 and costs ls. or 
25 cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is pictured in two views, showing a 
different variety of garniture, on page 358 of the current issue. The 
pattern to the over-skirt, which is No. 9800 and costs ls. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is illustrated with braid for trimming on page 
366 of this Detryeator. The pattern to the skirt, which is No. 
8682 and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six Inches, waist measure, and is represented with- 
out any decoration on its accompanying label. 

This illustration represents a costume of suiting that is not too 
heavy for cool Summer days or for travelling during the season. 
Its skirt is of the fashionable walking shape, and its proportions are 
adapted to any and all materials. It has side and front gores 
adjusted to the hips by darts, and a gathered back-breadth. It 
is trimmed in this instance by a deep side-plaiting that is hemmed 
at its lower edge, turned in at the top and has three narrow tucks 
clustered above the hem. Other views of the skirt are given at 
figures Nos. 9 and 17 on this Plate. The over-skirt develops well 
in any and all varieties of material, and is fashionable whether 
trimmed or untrimmed. Its deep, pointed front has plaits laid in 
its sides, and below those in the left side the edge is turned up 
a la laveuse. Darts fit the top smoothly, and gathers draw the 
deep, full breadth into the proper space; while two pair of upturning 
plaits in each side and loopings at the center lift it in a grace- 
ful and bouffant manner. The reversed portion will often be over- 
faced with contrasting goods or overlaid with braids, passementeries 
or other decorations. Another view of this over-skirt may be 
obtained by referring to Figure No. 9 on this Plate. Such an over- 
skirt mey be worn with a skirt that is trimmed much or little or 
plainly finished, and it is suitable for association with any style of 
dress-body. Its closeness to the figure is regulated by tapes 
sewed beneath the side seams and tied together. 

The jacket is but partly shown by this picture. It is deeper in 
front than at the back, and its outline tends toward a point at the 
end of the closing. Its handsome proportions are obtained by the 
introduction of under-arm gores, side-backs and a center seam, and 
the latter terminates a little below the waist-line at the top of nar- 
row laps that are arranged in regular coat fashion. The front closes 
its depth with button-holes and buttons, and all the edges of the 
jacket, including the high rolling collar, the wrist facings and the 
lower and overlapping edges, may be plainly finished, machine- 
stitched, bound or ornamented with gilt or wool braids. Cloths and 
velvets will be made up into jackets of this style to wear as indepen- 
dent wraps. 

The straw capote is trimmed with ribbons and fancy pins, and its 
edge is underlaid by a lace ruche. 


Figure No. 3.—This illustrates a Child’s costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9796 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in five sizes for child- 
ren from two to six years of age, and is illustrated in a different 
combination of material and trimming on page 382 of this DELINEA- 
TOR. 

The mode here illustrated is one of the most beautiful of all the 
designs which the season furnishes for little people. It has a 
jacket body, with vest or under fronts which will often be in contrast 
with the outer portion and which close with button-holes and 
buttons. The jacket fronts are considerably deeper than the under 
portion and do not extend to the closing. Side-back seams and a 
curving center seam fit the back, and all three of them, as well as 
the side seams, terminate a little below the waist-line, the sections 
between them falling in pointed tabs. Butterfly bows of ribbon, 
fastened over the ends of the center and side-back seams, are 
dainty ornaments; and ribbon ties sewed beneath the jacket fronts 
and knotted over the end of the closing, are quite in keeping with 
the style of the garment. Ornamental pocket-laps rest upon the 
sides, and these laps, as well as the standing collar and the turn-over 
collar which extends in lapel fashion for some distance down the 
fronts, will be of the same material as the under-fronts; and, if cuff 
facings be added, they also will correspond. 7 
. The skirt, which is a kilt, is laid in side-plaits turning one way and 
is sewed to the under-fronts as far as they extend and to a band at 
the back which passes beneath the tabs. Asa rule, the kilt will be 
plainly finished, but, if desired, braids or other flat decorations may 
be added before the plaits are laid. Lace or embroidery may finish 
the neck and border the deep collar, but such decorations, and also 
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the ribbon bows mentioned, will always be omitted when the coe- 
tume is made up for boys. This is a style of garment that will 
charm the eyes of good taste, no matter what material is selected for 
development. Cottons, woolens and wash silks, and combinations of 
velvet or velveteen with wool and silk goods, are much admired 
when made up in this way. 

A pretty illustration of this costume may be seen at Child's igure 
No. 2 on page 380 of this publication. 

The straw hat is faced with velvet, and trimmed with the same 
and a bird’s-wing. . 


Figure No. 4.—This consists of s Misses’ costume and Spanish 
girdle, The pattern to the costume, which is No. 9771 and costs 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents, is in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years 
of age, and may be seen in two views on page 373 of this Detixes- 
Tor. The pattern to the girdle, which is No. 9770 and costs 5d. or 
10 cents, is in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of 
age, and receives further illustration on page 377 of this issue. 

Cotton dresses are even more admired for misses than for ladies 
during the warm season, and strong, indeed, must be the claims for 
approval of the mode which will be accepted for the fashioning of 
the dainty cotton materials of the season; for all the colors and 
shades of color which the most expensive silk and wool goods show 
are found in these fabrics, and the most exquisite designs are deve!- 
oped in the figures and flowers which cover the surface of many of 
them. The pattern embodied in the development of this costume is 
one that will be a leading favorite not only for cottons, but for ai! 
classes of Summer dress goods. It has a round skirt, which in this 
instance has a narrow foot-plaiting with two ruffles of embroid- 
ery above it; and surmounting the upper ruffle is a third, which is 
arranged to form a standing heading. Darts ft the gores to the 
ficure, and gathers draw the back into the proper space. Upon the 
gores Is arranged a tablier-drapery, which has a cluster of upturniug 
plaits in each side and six plaits turning toward the center in its top. 
This arrangement of plaits produces many graceful folds that are 
permanent in their position. The back-drapery is deep and oval in 
effect. It is gathered across the top and has three downward-turn- 
ing plaits in each side, a looping at the center completing the means 
of draping. Both skirt and drapery are sewed to the belt of s 
round waist, which is scantily gathered at each side of the closing 
of the front and across the back. These gathers are concealed by 
a belt which is stitched over them, and the slight fulness they pro- 
duce is very becoming to the figure of a miss. Embroidered ruttles 
finish the wrists of the coat sleeves and conceal the standing collar. 
and the edges of the drapery are similarly finished. When flannel 
is chosen for such a costume as this, braids arranged in parallel lines 
will be its favorite garnitures. 

The girdle is frequently of black or dark velvet. Being cut bias 
its pattern is without side seams, which arrangement serves to ren- 
der its adjustment possible without seams. It is narrow over the 
hips and deepens in the pointed outline peculiar to the mode at the 
front and back. It is whaleboned at its deepest parts, and is laced 
both front and back. Sometimes the edges are outlined with gilt 
cord or braid, but quite as often they are plainly finished. 

Another illustration of this stylish costume may be seen by refer- 
ring to Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 368 of this issue. 

The straw hat has full plumage over a scarf of bias velvet ir 
front, and the ends of the scarf are knotted at the back. 


Freurre No. 5.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern 
to the costume, which is No. 9802 and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, 1s 
in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is shown in a different variety of material and 
with a narrow foot-trimming on page 349 of the present De.mr- 
ATOR. 

A costume of cotton or silk foulard—which in effect are very sim- 
ilar—would be very tasteful and stylish made up in this way, and so 
would one of plain and striped cram gingham or plain or figured 
with striped wool goods. The skirt foundation hangs satisfactorily 
whether broadly or narrowly trimmed, and when made of striped 
goods will very often be plainly finished. It has the customary dart- 
fitted gores and full back-breadth, and its drapery is especially 
attractive and novel in arrangement. Upon the gores are disposed 
three scarf-like sections, which are gathered at their left ends ani 
inserted in the corresponding side-back seam, while their opposite 
ends are carried to the top of the skirt. The upper one has darts 
to conform it to the gores, and in front of the darts is a cluster of 
plaits. Plaits are also laid in the tops of the other two, and one is 
folded where the lower one enters the side-back seam at the bip. 
The back-drapery is lifted considerably higher at the right side than 
at the left, downward-turning plaits being folded in the two sides 
and an under-draping being made at the center. The arrangement 
gives the lower edge a curved-outline, which is favorable to the 
application of laces, embroideries, (braids or any decoration in keep- 
ing with the goods made up, and is also effective when no decora- 
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tion is added. Any variety of trimming may, however, be effect- 


ively displayed by the scarf-draperies, 


Thie basque, which forms the body of the costume, is of uniform 
depth at the front and sides and considerably deeper at the back, and 


-_ below the center and side-back seams are allowed extra widths 


that are underfolded to form two double box-plaits, the effect 
being suggestive of a postilion. Double bust darts and under-arm 
gores fit the front, and, when apparent uniformity of depth is desired 
all about the lower edge, a rufHe of lace or embroidery or, perhaps, 
of the goods will be added upon the shorter portions. The front 
closes with button-holes and buttons, and the wrists and neck are 
finished to accord with the general effect. The standing collar and 


plain cuff-facings are liked for street dresses. Canvas-woven goods’ 


in cottons, silks and woolens (which are now called étamines instead 
of the old-fashioned name of “ grenadines”’) will often be made up 


in this way. 


A back view of this costume, showing it developed in pongee, 
with pongee embroidery conspicuous in the garnitures, may be seen 
by referring to Ladies’ figure No. 4 on page 333 of this magazine. 

The bonnet or hat—for it may be called by either name—is of 
straw, bound and faced with velvet and trimmed with the same and 
plumage. It will sometimes be wound about by a gauze or tinsel 
scarf having Algerine or Roman stripes across it. 


Freure No. 6.—This consists of a Ladies’ costume and wrap. The 
pattern to the costume, which is No. 9784 and costs ls. 6d. or 35 
cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is shown in a combination of plain and fig- 
ured goods, with a deep band about the lower part of the skirt, on 

The pattern to the vible which is 
No. 9799 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in ten sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is represented 
in a different material, with different garnitures, on page 356. 

The costume shown at this figure is a decided novelty and is sure 
of being received with hearty approval. It has a full and yet not 
too wide skirt, the back-breadth of which is gathered to within a 
short distance of the sides; and the extra fulness produced by the 
five gores composing the front and sides is disposed in three plaits 
turning from the center at each side, a plait being formed at each 
seam, This arrangement — the front the appearance of a very 
broad box-plait, and the folds of the plaits nearest the back take 


up the ungathered portions of the breadth. The gores nearest the 


back will sometimes be overlaid with bands of braid. A shallow hip- 
drapery, which is shirred at the left side of the center and has the 


- end back of the shirring reversed and both ends laid up in plaits, is 


arranged upon the hips; and the reversed portion is faced with the 
oods. 

: The over-dress has a pointed basque front and a deep polonise 

back, and its adjustment is accomplished by means of double 

bust darts, under-arm gores, side-back seams and a center seam. The 

center seam terminates a little below the waist-line at the top of an 

underfolded triple box-plait, and each side-back seam at the top of 


_ two overlapping plaits turning forward underneath. Three loops 


are arranged in the left side of the back-drapery, and only a single 
loop in the right side. Of course, this difference lifts the left side 
higher than the right, and the process is perfected by tackings to 
the skirt. The sleeves will be plainly finished or have decoration 
added to them, as preferred; and the neck will usually be completed 
with the high standing collar which is a part of the pattern, though 
amore elaborate completion may be adopted, if desired. The skirt 


_ mnay be finished plainly, or it may have broad bands of contrasting 


goods, rows of braid, etc., added to it. This pattern will be chosen 


or the richest and for the least costly of dress materials, the latter 


class winning as much praise as the former when shaped by it. 


The wrap is elegant but very simple. It has a curving seam at 
the center of the back, and each side of the back is widened to form 
its corresponding sleeve-section, which has something of the man- 
darin effect but does not close beneath the arm. The fronts are quite 
long and fall in narrow tabs, the seams joining them to the back 
along the inside of the arm being continued in dart fashion far 
enough back of the shoulder seams to give the high curve over the 
tops of the arms. Sometimes the center of the back will be over- 
laid with a passementerie ornament, but quite as often the garnitures 
will be limited to a finish of lace, fringe, passementerte, etc., about 
the edges. Such wraps will be made of satin or Surah overlaid with 
lace net for dressy wear. 

The straw hat is trimmed with velvet and fine blossoms. 


Freorer No. 7.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9783 and costs ls, 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
is pictured in two views, showing a different combination of material 
and trimming, on page 345 of the present ma azine. 

Nun’s-vailings, Albatross cloths, cashmeres, batistes and other wool 
goods in summery and lady-like qualities are as popular as ever. 
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Their weavings are finer, their textures softer, and they cost less 
money than ever before. They are worn as evening or morn- 
ing dresses or as walking or travelling costumes, according to 
their colors and the way in which they are made up. This picture 
represents a new pattern that is not too elaborate for general 
wear and yet lends itself readily to the demands of an evening 
toilette in any material. Its skirt foundation has all the qualities 
which make the walking skirt of the period one of the most per- 
manent of fashions. It has side and front gores with hip-fitting 
darts in them, and a gathered back-breadth. Only avery narrow 
foot-trimming will ever be added, on account of the depth of the 
draperies. Upon its left side is arranged a plaited panel that has a 
cluster of tucks above its hem. A wide drapery arranged upon the 
front and right side is overlapped for a short distance at the top by 
the panel, and flares from it toward the bottom. This drapery is laid 
up in clusters of plaits just inside its front edge and is gathered at 
its back edge. The back-drapery is arranged to fall in unbroken 
folds at its right side, and its lower edge is laid in plaits and brought 
upward nearly to the top of the skirt, where it is fastened under a’ 
deep, downward-turning plait folded in the edge. The arrangement 
is effective when no garniture is added, but it does not forbid the 
application of any trimming admired. 
he basque has a deep postilion back, and its side-back seams 

terminate at the top of extra widths arranged underneath in three 
overlapping side-plaits at each side. The center seam is con- 
tinued with considerable spring to the lower edge, and the remain- 
der of the adjustment is accomplished by means of under-arm 
gores and double bust darts. The sides arch high over the hips, 
and the closing edges curve from the throat to the left hip, the over- 
lapping side being broadened in accordance with the outline followed 
and deepened into a point at the center. There is a standing 
collar at the neck, and the finely fitted coat sleeves are finished 
with cuff facings or, as in the present instance, slightly shortened 
and more elaborately completed with ruffles of lace surmounted 
by gathered bias folds. 

This costume is also illustrated at Ladies’ figure No. 12 on page 
341 of this DeLreator. 

The straw hat is lined and trimmed with bias crépe, and a bunch 
of plumage is upon the front. It is a simple, sensible, fashionable 
and pleasing hat. 


Fieurr No. 8.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and walking 
skirt. The pattern to the basque, which is No. 9803 and costs ls. 
or 25 cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is shown in a different variety 
of goods, with another completion, on page 360 of this DeLineator. 
The pattern to the skirt, which is No. 9804 and-costs ls. 3d. or 30 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is represented with a different mode of comple- 
tion on page 365. 

Among the season's modes there are none capable of being used 
with more charming results than those represented at this figure. 
The skirt is shaped in the accepted manner for walking, dancing, 
etc., and its foot trimming, though never very deep, may consist of 
two or three plaitings, ruffles or ruchings; or, as in the present 
instance, it msy be a single plaiting set beneath the lower edge. 
The drapery includes two panels, of which one is much wider than 
the other. The back edges of the panels are sewed into the side- 
back skirt seams, and the front edges flare at the right side, where they 
are overhung by a short hip-drapery that is laid up in plaits at rts 
back edge and overlapped at its front edge by a deeper drapery, 
which descends in a point upon the wider panel and also has plaits 
to lift its back edge. Darts fit the pointed drapery over the hips, 
and just back of its overlapping edge a cluster of plaits is folded 
in its top, the arrangement of these plaits producing many graceful 
folds. The back-drapery is deep and square in outline; it is looped 
in a bouffant manner at the center, and has two pair of upturning 
plaits in each side. Its top is gathered, and both skirt and drapery 
are sewed to the same belt. When the mode is developed in rich or 
heavy goods, or in two materials, trimming will very often be 
omitted. Any garniture in keeping with the style and the mate- 
tials selected may, however, be added. 

The basque is short and round, and little plaited fans are set into 
its back below the waist-line of the center and side-back seams, 
giving a fashionable spring over the tournure. Under-arm gores 
and double bust darts perfect the adjustment, and a high standing 
collar encircles the neck. If the sleeves be plainly finished, the 
gloves may be worn over or under them, as preferred. 

When two materials are united in such a toilette, the fans will be 
of the contrasting goods, and very often the collar and ornamental 
facings will be cut from it and the sleeves have cuff facinga of the 
same. The mode will be popular for all styles of dress goods, thick 
or thin; and will be especially liked for cottons and thin silks. 

The bonnet a turban. front, which will usually be faced with a 
puffing that may be like some vortion of the costume. It has nar- 
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row ribbon ties, and floral garniture is placed quite high in front. 
which arrangement is the present caprice of Fashion. 


Fiavre No. 9.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque, over-skirt and 
skirt, The pattern to the basque, which is No. 9806 and costs ls. or 
25 cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is represented with lace and jet orna- 
ments for trimming on page 358 of this magazine. The pattern to 
the over-skirt, which is No. 9800 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
is shown in a different combination of material and trimmings on 
page 366 of the present issue. The pattern to the skirt, which is 
No. 8682 and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is illustrated 
without trimming on its accompanying label. 

A jaunty and dainty style of costume in very inexpensive 
woolens is shown by this picture. Its style adapts it equally well 
to all sorts of seasonable dress goods. In plain and striped ging- 
hams such’a costume develops well for house and informal country 
wear, and for travelling, etc., the combination of modes is an especi- 
ally happy one, as the drapery may be removed when a long wrap is 
worn. The skirt, which ts the same one described upon figure No. 
2, is again illustrated upon figure No. 17: It hangs perfectly whether 
trimmed or plain. In this instance braid, arranged in parallel lines 
over a band of contrasting goods above the lower edge, trims it pret- 
tily. : 
The over-skirt was also fully described on figure No. 2, where a 
left-side view of it may be seen. Its turned-over edge has a pretty 
effect, especially when finished as represented. 

The basque is of uniform depth across the front and sides, and its 
edges are curved slightly below the closing. Itis beautifully adjusted 
by double bust darts and under-arm darts, side-back seams and a 
curving center seam. The three back seams terminate a little below 
the waist-line, and at their extremities extra width is underplaited; 
a deep, inward-falling loop being tacked at the center over the middle 
plait. The back is much deeper than the remainder of the basque, 
and is cut in two points, which, owing to the drapery described, are 
very effective. ere is a standing collar about the neck, and it and 
the handsomely shaped sleeves are ornamented with braid, as is also 
the front of the basque; buttons being added back of the braid upon 
each side of the front. 

The straw hat has a bright kerchief picturesquely knotted upon 
its side-front as represented, and bias silk may be coiled about the 
crown. 


Fiavre No. 10.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and walking 
skirt. The pattern to the basque, which is No. 9806 and costs ls. 
or 25 cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is differently pictured on page 358 of 
this Devingator. The pattern to the skirt, which is No. 9805 and 
costs ls..3d. or 30 cents, is in mine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is illustrated in two views, 
showing a different combination of fabric and trimming, on page 361 
of the current magazine. 

A stylish costume having passemenierie ornaments and plaitings 
of the goods for its decorations is here represented. Its skirt 
foundation is excellently shaped and hangs with elegance. It has 
fitting darts in the tops of its front and side gores, and its back- 
breadth is gathered and may be tied back by under-tapes, although 
too close an adjustment is not admired. There is a foot-plaiting 
upon its lower edge, and over this falls a triple box-plaiting that is 
deep enough to extend well up under the drapery. Upon the gores 
are arranged three flat draperies, which ibaa each other in regu- 
lar order and are sewed flatly at their upper edges. In the pattern 
these draperies have plain lower edges, and the points in which they 
are cut in the present instance are indicated by perforations. A 
handsome passementerie-ornament is placed upon each point, and the 
effect is een attractive. The back-drapery falls in two deep 
ovals and is looped in a stylishly bouffant manner at its top. Some- 
times lace ruffles will underlie the front-draperies and ball ornaments 
will be added to the tips of the points. 

The basque has just been minutely described at figure No. 9, 
where a front view of it is given. In this instance passementerie 
is arranged about the lower edges of the front and sides, carried up 
the front to suggest—but not to represent—a vest, continued 
across the shoulders and terminated in pointed outline at the back. 
A passementerie ornament is added upon each point of the back. 
The sleeves and collar are plainly finished. Appliqué ornaments in 
braids, beads, velvets or wrought metals are much admired this sea- 
son upon fine costumes. 

These two garments form the stylish toilette represented at Ladies’ 
figare No. 6 on page 335 of this DeLtneator. 

The straw hat is wide-brimmed in front and is an agreeable pro- 
tection to the eyes, as well as very becoming to most faces. It is 
bound and faced with dark velvet, and a coil of gauze or of crépe is 


arranged about the crown. Plumage is added to -it, as the pictur 


represents, 


Figure No. 11.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and walking 
skirt. The pattern to the basque, which is No. 9772 and costs 1; 
or 25 cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is represented with braid for garniture 
on page 360 of this magazine. The pattern to the skirt, which is | 
No. 9794 and costs Ils. 3d. or 30 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is shown again on 
page 364 of the current DELINEaToR. ) 

This illustration proves that printed cottons may be as handsomely 
made up and are quite as refined and lady-like in effect as a far more 
costly brocade or damassé. This costume was shaped by a stylish new 
basque pattern and an equally handsome novelty in walking skirts — 
The combination of plain and printed fabrics is effectively developed 
in the present instance, and the addition of a small quantity of lse 
applied to the panels contributes much to the ornamental result. 
The skirt foundation has its gores fitted by darts, and its gathered 
back-breadth is held within a gracefully narrow space by tapes sewed 
beneath the side-back seams and tied together. Three panel-draper- 
ies—which extend from the belt to the lower edge—are arranged to 
overlie the right side and the corresponding side of the front-gore; 
and the front edges of these panels overlap in regular succession. 
The upper portion of the front panel overlaps the top of a wide 
drapery, which flares backward toward the bottom of the skir. 
This drapery is conformed to the gores by darts, and in its back edz. 
just below the hip, a cluster of three upturning plaits is arrange. | 
The back-drapery is deep and square, with clusters of downwari- 
turning plaits in its sides and loopings at its center. The side-plait-— 
ing which trims the bottom of the skirt is deepened sufficiently in 
front to cover the exposed portion of the skirt between the from 
panel and the left side-front drapery. | 

The basque is coat-like in its outlining, and its adjustment is per- _ 
formed by single bust darts, under-arm darts, side-back seams and 3 
center seam, the center and the side-back seams terminating at the 
top of extra widths that are underfolded to form two double box- 
plaits. The arrangement of these plaits permits the application of — 
any style of trimming, but a plain finish is in just as taste, 
The sleeves may have their outside seams discontinued far enougi 
from the wrists to permit of turning the lower part back in cul 
fashion; the reversed portion will, of course, be faced with the con- 
trasting goods, and the high standing collar may also be cut from i 
This pattern will be used for all qualities of goods, from Jersey 
cloths to silks and fine woolens. 

The straw bonnet has a turban front, is tied by ribbons, and ha — 
a bunch of field flowers massed high in front as Fashion demands. 


Figure No, 12.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and walking 
skirt. The pattern to the basque, which is No. 9781 and costs ls. o 
25 cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is represented in a different comb:ra- _ 
tion of fabric and trimming on page 361 of the current magazine. 
The pattern to the skirt, which is No. 9782 and costs 1s. 3d. cr 3! 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches 
waist measure, and is illustrated in a combination of plain aud 
figured bison cloth on page 363 of this DELmNeator. . 

A costume of soft Summer woolen goods in combination wit! 
Surah develops handsomely by this mode. The skirt has the usua 
gored foundation (insuring elegance of effect), and its foot trimming 
is a narrow plaiting, which is overhung by a gathered ruffle. The 
latter is displayed for its full depth upon the front-gore, but is ps 
tially overhung at each side by a plain panel-drapery that is sewed 
flatly at its top upon the skirt some distance below the belt. Upor 
the upper portion of the gores is adjusted a tablier-drapery, whicl 
gathered at its sides and fitted by darts at the top. The back-drap- _ 
ery is gathered across the top and has a cluster of short, lengthwi © 
shirrings at its center, while in each side edge it has three dow?- 
ward-turning plaits. Velvet ribbon in two widths trims the edges — 
of the panels and the front-gores between them, and lace border 
the lower edges of the tablier. 

The front of the basque is cut in a short point between tw 
deeper points, and is fitted by double bust darts, under-arm gores 
side-back seams and a center seam. The three back seams term — 
nate a little below the waist-line at the top of two double box-plaits 
and the postilion effect. produced by these plaits is enhanced by tht 
addition of an ornamental skirt-portion that is laid in similst 
plaits and sewed underneath. The back is square in effect, and the 
sides are curved high. A vest facing outlined with embroidery 5 — 


‘applied upon the front, and the wrists of the sleeves are finished 


with embroidery turned back in cuff fashion. Velvet ribbon (rus 
the lower edges of the basque between the deeper points and the 
back. Both of these patterns may be chosen with perfect taste for 
simple cottons or;rich satin, silk, or)velvet toilettes, and they 
always be sure to give satisfaction. 
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This combination of garments is also illustrated at Ladies’ figure 
No. 5 on page 334 of this magazine. 

The hat is banded with ribbon and has a bouquet upon its front. 
This trimming is easily arranged at home, and is fashionable and 


becoming. 


- Favre No. 13.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume, The pattern, 

which is No. 9784 and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
_ seceives further illustration on page 344 of the present publication. 

The outlines of this very handsome novelty in costumes has been 
described at igure No. 6, where another view of the design, devel- 
oped in another material, with a simpler completion, is given. In 
this instance silk and velvet are associated in the construction, and 
chenille balls in two sizes are added as illustrated. The velvet bands 
upon the skirt and body are surmounted by silk cord, and that upon 
the skirt has a narrow foot-plaiting set beneath it. This pattern is 
well adapted to plaid flannels or other suitings combined with Surahs 
or plain woolens. In such combinations the skirt will be of the plaid 
.goods and will usually be untrimmed. Surahs in plaids and large 
checks are also associated with plain woolens. 

At Ladies’ figure No. 10 on page 339 of this DELIngatTor, this cos- 
tume is very stylishly represented. 

The straw hat is faced, bound and banded with velvet, and plait- 
ings are added to it. 


_ Fioure No, 14.—This illustrates a Girls’ sailor costume. The pat- 

tern, which is No. 9777 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in eight sizes 
for girls from five to twelve years of age, and is represented with a 
different arrangement of braid garniture on page 375 of the current 
magazine, 

The blouse costume will be an especial favorite of Fashion this 
season, and will be made up in ginghams, cambrics, sateens and 
small figured prints, and also in flannels and other serviceable and 
not too heavy woolens, both plaid and plain. The design repre- 
sented by this figure will be approved by all sensible and tasteful 
mothers for its practical value and comfort, Its full skirt is com- 
posed of straight breadths that are joined together, turned under for 
a hem at its lower edge and shirred several times at the top. It is 
sewed to a sleeveless under-waist, which buttons at the back and 
has seams upon the shoulders and at the sides. Tucks may be taken 
up above the hem if allowance is made for them in cutting the skirt 
out; but in this instance the decoration consists of braid in two 
widths, The blouse is shaped by under-arm and shoulder seams, and 
buttons from its standing collar to the lower edge. A casing is 
arranged upon the bottom, and in it a tape is run to draw the gar- 
ment to the figure, enough extra length being allowed to fall over and 
conceal the arrangement. The deep sailor-collar and the wrists of 
the sleeves are braid-trimmed. The sash may be of the woven Jer- 
sey variety or of doubled Surah or wool goods, tipped with ball 
Ornaments or pompons. 

A pretty illustration of this costume is given at Girls’ figure No. 
\0 on page 375 of this issue. 

The little straw poke bonnet protects the face and is fashionable 
and picturesque. It is trimmed only with narrrow ribbon, though 
a bunch of field flowers may be added, if desired. 


Fieurt No. 15.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and walking 
skirt. The pattern to the basque, which is No. 9816 and costs ls. or 
25 cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six Inches, bust measure, and may be seen in two views, with tinsel 
craid medallion ornaments for trimming, on page 359 of the present 
issue. The pattern to the walking skirt, which is No. 9809 and costs 
Is, 3d, or 30 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
‘IX Inches, waist measure, and receives further illustration on page 
“82 of this magazine. | 

A costume for the promenade and for travelling may be made 
of twilled woolen goods as illustrated, with velvet ribbon and orna- 
mental buttons for its decorations. Of course, any other material 
and garniture that may be preferred may be selected. The foun- 
dation for the skirt is of the style adopted for the majority of 
lashionable walking-skirts, and its gores are revealed suffhciently to 
display to good advantage the arrangement of the bands, the front 
‘nds of which meet under buttons and the ends that overlap being 
Minted. The hip-draperies are suggestive of the panier style, but 
“ontrast at opposite sides. Both are shirred at their back edges and 
os into the side-back seams, and the drapery upon the left side is 
“80 shirred at its front edge and overlapped by the curved front 
“dze of that upon the right side. The latter is the deeper of the two 
ind is gracefu ly drooping in effect, three backward-turning plaits 
J8 folded in its top just back of its front edge to contribute to 
= result. Darts conform both draperies to the hips. The back- 
'4pery is a deep, full breadth, that falls in straight, unbroken folds 
“nd ig gathered at the top. 

€ basque is short and almost round, and its adjustment is 


accomplished by means of double bust darts, under-arm gores, 
side-back seams and a curving center seam; and all the fulness 
necessary for a graceful disposal over the tournure is obtained by 
springing the back seams out below the waist-line. This style is 
more becoming to some figures than the plaited fulness. The clos- 
ing is invistbly made in the present instance, and upon each side are 
arranged short, pointed straps, the points of which meet at the clos- 
ing. Buttons are added to the straps in the same manner as upon 
those of the skirt. The sleeves are trimmed with two bands placed 
close together, and the neck is completed with a high standing collar. 

The bonnet is a capote of velvet bordered with fine flowers and 
trimmed with velvet, which is no longer regarded as a cool weather 
material, but has its place in Summer wardrobes. 


Ficure No. 16.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9773 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in eight sizes for 
misses from eight to fifteen years of age, and is represented in two 
views on page 371 of the present DeLIngaTor. 

This illustration represents a stylish new design for a walking, 
voyaging, camping, yachting or railway costume. Its pattern is 
equally attractive for ginghams, prints, cambrics, muslins and flannels, 
and even for more costly goods. Its skirt is gathered entirely about 
the figure, although it is fuller at the back than in front. Its front 
is gored slightly toward the top, but this does not interfere with 
the tucks, allowance for which, as well as for the hem finishing the 
lower edge, is made in the pattern. The drapery is short and 
oval in front, and presents a deeper but similar outline at the back; 
and both sections are lifted by plaits at the sides, the front being 
fitted by darts and the back gathered across the top. Braid, mach- 
ine or fancy stitching or any finish admired may be added to the 
drapery, when a plain completion is not preferred. When mulls, 
nun’s-vailings, Surahs, etc., are made up, laces and embroideries are 
often added as trimming. 

The basque is nearly round and has two box-plaits folded in the 
back below the waist-line, the extra width for them being allowed 
below the center and side-back seams. Single bust darts and under- 
arm gores assist in perfecting the adjustment, and buttons and button- 
holes close the fronts, There is a standing collar about the neck, 
and the wrists of the shapely sleeves are button-trimmed. A belt 
of the goods or of leather may be worn with the costume, but is not 
essential. White and gay basques with dark skirts are fashionable 
this year. 

Another view of this costume may-be observed at Misses’ figure 
No. 4 on page 369 of this publication. 

The pretty ‘‘Haymaker’s” straw hat has a band and knot of rib- 
bons upon it, and is artistic and becoming, as well as seasonable and 
comfortable. 


Fiaure No. 17.—This consists of a Ladies’ polonaise and skirt. 
The pattern to the polonaise, which is No. 9798 and costs 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is represented m figured sateen, with 
lace for decoration, on page 354 of this magazine. The pattern to 
the skirt, which is No. 8682 and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
is again shown on its accompanying label. ; 

Skirts of stylish figured or flowered goods and over-dresses of 
plain fabrics constitute stylish toilettes, and when the selection of 
materials is reversed the result is equally attractive. All-over 
embroidered goods, lace net, embroidered webbing and all kinds of 
thin textures will be chosen for dressy wear, and to all these the 
pattern for this polonaise is adapted. The skirt pattern is sure to 
win entire satisfaction, no matter in what material it is developed. 
It receives any amount of ornament without losing its graceful hang- 
ing qualities, and is again shown at figures Nos, 2 and 9 on this Plate. 

The polonaise is simplicity itself in its shaping and draping, and 
yet presents the very essence of refinement and elegance. It is 
fitted by single bust and under-arm darts, side-back seams and a 
center seam. Between the bust darts the front is cut across a little 
below the waist-line with a suggestion of a vest, and back of the 
dart each side is deepened in a long point. The back falls in two 
corresponding points, and enough extra width is allowed below the 
end of the center seam to form the double-looped sash-drapery, 
which is raised by a tape run through a casing at its center and tied 
to another tape fastened at the top. A tacking holds the drapery 
over the end of the center seam. Cusings are sewed over the side 
seams, and through them are run tapes that, after being drawn up, are 
tied to short tapes sewed at their tops. This arrangement wrinkles 
the fronts gracefully across the hips and lifts the back stylishly. 
The closeness of the drapery to the figure is regulated by tapes 
sewed beneath the side seams and knotted at the back. How very 
effectively the outlines of the polonaise are brought out when all 
decoration is omitted is shown by the illustration on the Plate, and 
when two materials are associated; in the construction a plain finish 
will often be preferred. Lace, embroidery, braid-and other extraneous 
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garnitures may, however, be added when desired. Of course, dainty 
ruffs of disse or lace at the neck and wrists are never interdicted. 
The front closes with button-holes and buttons, and the vest effect 
is enhanced by the application of a contrasting facing. 

The straw hat is very stylish and will usually be trimmed as ilus- 
trated. 


Fiecre No. 18.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9811 and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
is represented: in two views, showing another selection of material 
and a different disposition of trimming on page 348 of the current 
magazine. 

For house wear and for garden parties, lace net and embroidered 

webbing will often be made up with Surah, satin and mull. Grena- 
dines will also be associated with velvets and plain and all-over em- 
broided nun’s-vailings. Chambrays, etc., are made up in combina- 
tions for less ceremonious occasions. For these materials, and also 
for any others preferred, the costume shown at this figure is well 
adapted. For bridesmaids’ wear, the colors chosen will often be 
shrimp pink, pale primrose, turquois, almond, etc., as well as the ever- 
popular white and cream shades. Laces and embroideries matching 
some of these shades are obtainable, and cream and dead white laces 
are suitable for association with any of them. The toilette shown in 
the present instance is composed of Spanish lace net and flouncing 
and Surah of a pale tint. Its skirt, which is in walking length, is 
perfectly proportioned to hang handsomely and may have any fash- 
ionable style of decoration upon it. It has front and side gores with 
hip darts in them, and a gathered back-breadth. In this instance its 
foot trimming comprises two narrow rows of plaiting, and similar 
pans are arranged between the flounces that extend to the drap- 
ery. The latter is suggestive of the panzer style in front, being laid 
up in plaits at its back edges and shirred up closely at the right side 
of the center, where a lace rosette or a long-looped bow or a /flot of 
ribbon may be added. The back-drapery is of medium depth and 
oval in outline, and plaits in its sides, assisted by loopings at its cen- 
ter, drape it in the most becoming fashion. Both skirt and drapery 
are sewed to the same belt, both draperies being gathered across the 
top. 
“The body of the costume includes a plain round waist, which is fit- 
ted by double bust darts and under-arm seams and closes at the back. 
Its sleeves are gathered to stand high upon the shoulders, and 
they reach enly to the elbow. About the neck is a standing collar, 
which may be overlaid with lace ruching. This waist may have its 
sleeves and its upper portion of lace net, grenadine, mull or any other 
thin or decorative goods. Over it is worn a pointed bodice, which 
at the top of the front and back is cut in handsome double curves 
between narrow extensions that pass in strap fashion over the shoul- 
ders. It is fitted by single bust darts, under-arm gores, side-back 
seams, and a curving seam at the center of the front. The closing 
is made with a lacing at the back, and in front a closing is simulated 
by the same means. This waist is, of course, sleeveless, Black silk 
or satin combined with black laces constitute elegant costumes for 
matrons, but young ladies will prefer the light tints. 

A very charming illustration of this costume is given at Ladies’ 
figure No. 7 on page 336 of the present magazine. . 

The straw hat has an upturned brim which is faced and bound, 
and the same material is wound about the crown and a bunch of 
plumage is added to it. 


Fiaure No. 19.—This illustrates a Child’s costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9786 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in five sizes for chil- 
dren from two to six years of age, and is represented in a different 
combination of material and trimming on page 383 of this issue. 

A most attractive device for children’s dresses is here pictured. 
Its foundation is a nicely shaped slip, which is adjusted by side 
and shoulder seams and buttons behind. Upon this is adjusted the 
outer ‘portion, which is cut out in Pompadour shape both back and 
front and has three box-plaits folded in the back and three in the 
front. These plaits are stitched in their folds from the top to within a 
short distance below the waist-line, and a little below their termina- 
tions is made a row of shirring, which reduces the fulness to the 
dimension of the slip to which it 1s sewed and gives the portion below 
the shirring a flounce-like effect. The outer portion is not as deep 
as the slip, and the flounce effect is duplicated by applying a ruffle 
of lace, embroidery or whatever material is selected upon the under- 
hanging portion. The middle plait of the back conceals the closing, 
and the upper edges of the outside portion are trimmed with lace or 
embroidery of a suitable width. The slip is faced to accord with the 
Pompadoar outline with tucked cambric, nainsook or any contrast- 
ing goods in keeping with the fabric made up. The sleeves are 
usually bke the costume (although they may be like the voke facing) 
and are ernamented at their wrists to accord with the general effect. 
Tiny bews placed upon the shoulders are dainty additions to the 
garnitures, White and colored cottons will be more favored than any 
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other goods for costumes of this kind, and, as embroideries to match 
any and all colors in vogue may be obtained, this liking is easily 
understood. Surahs, cashmeres and all other seasonable textures 
worn by children are, however, just as well adapted to the mode. § 
By referring to Child’s figure No. 7 on page 384 of this Denies 
TOR, & very pretty view of this costume may be seen. | 
The sailor hat is of straw, plainly faced and banded with ribbon. 


Figure No. 20.—This illustrates a Girls’ costume. The patter, 
which is No. 9795, and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes fo: 
girls from three to nine years of age, and may be seen in two views 
on page 374 of this magazine. | 

A daintily shaped and most becoming pattern for the everyday 
or holiday costume of a girl, is shown by this picture. It has 
a gored skirt with a dart in each side-gore, and its back-breadth 
is ‘gathered and hangs perfectly. In this instance wool goods are 
made up, and three bands of wide braid trim the lower part of the 
skirt. Velvet ribbons, flat or ruffled laces, embroideries, ruffles or 
plaitings are equally pretty for trimming such a skirt. The top is 
sewed toa belt, and a sash-bow, which may be of the dress goods 
or of Surah or ribbon, is tacked to it at the back. | 

Fhe body is a little jacket, the back of which falls in four narrow 
tabs below the waist-line. These tabs are formed by discontinuing 
the center, side-back and side seams a little above the lower edge: 
and the fronts have an under-arm dart in each side and flare from th: 
the throat to disclose a little vest that is included in these dar: 
seams and the shoulder seams. The vest is considerably shorter thar 
the outer portions, and closes its depth with buttons and button-holes 
The lower corners of the jacket portions are turned back triangular's 
and tacked, after the front and lower edges have been trimmed wit! 
braid, which is turned to form points at the tops of the tabs. Braid 
encircles the wrists of the sleeves, and a ruff is sewed inside, ani 
also inside the neck-binding. When cottons, thin woolens or silk: 
are made up, the trimming will often be lace or embroidery. 

This costume may be seen developed in a pretty combination of 
materials at Girls’ figure No. 8 on page 373 of this issue. 

The round straw hat has a high crown and is faced,a full, bis: 
piece of the facing fabric being wound about it to terminate under « 
bunch of foliage and field bloom. 


Ficure No. 21.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The patter. 
which is No. 9797 and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen siz: 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 's 
again handsomely portrayed on page 342 of this issue. 

A costume of chambray, plain gingham, cainbric, etc., is very fas:- 
ionable, stylish and dressy when prettily made up and ornamentec 
with embroideries to match. This picture displays such a costume, 
with trimmings of embroidery of the same color. The skirt founis- 
tion has front and side gores with hip-fitting darts in them, and 4 
gathered back-breadth. It hangs with elegance, whether much or 
little trimmed. In this instance a plaiting of the goods ornaments 
the lower edge and protects the embroidered flounce which overhangs 
it. Upon the mght side is a short hip-drapery, which is shirred up 
at. its front and back edges, fitted over the hips by darts and over- 
lapped at its front edge by a deep drapery that extends to the lett 
side-back seam and has two plaits faid in its back edge below the Lip. 
A row of embroidery turning backward from the front edge of th» 
drapery is handsomely displayed, and two flounces, also of the wid: 
variety, are added above the lower one upon the exposed portion of 
the skirt below the short drapery. The latter has narrow embroid-— 
ery turning upward from its lower edge. : 

The over-dress has a polonaise back and a basque front. The frou! 
is pointed below the closing and curved upward over the hips, and 
its adjustment is accomplished by double bust darts and under-arm 
gores. The side-back seams and the center seam terminate 3 
little below the waist-line, and the drapery falls in deep, square out- 
line upon the skirt. Below the center seam is allowed extra wilt, 
which is draped up in bow fashion by means‘of a tape that is shirred 
through a casing and fastened over the end of the seam. A pla: 
turning forward underneath is folded at the end of each side-back 
seam, and a single deep loop in each side, aided by loopings at the 
center, complete the process of draping. Narrow embroidery stanu 
about the high collar, outlines a vest upon the front and trims the 
lower edges of the basque portion, as well as the wrists of the sleeves 
Of course, any other material and trimming preferred may be cho:+1 
for such a costume, but the mode is so well adapted to dainty cotton 
goods and their trimmings that these fabrics will be most favored. _ 

Another view of this costume is given at Ladies’ figure No. 1 on 
page 330 of this magazine. 

The high and becoming straw hat has ribbons and an aigrett: 
upon it. Its facingshould be carefully chosen to suit the age and 
complexion of its wearer. | 

Figure No. 22,—This illustrates) a Girls’(costume, The patter:, 
which is No. 9769 and costs 10d. or 20 Cents, is in ten sizes fer girls 


; 


_ 356 of this issue. 
costs 1g, 3d. or 30 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 


_ composed of the skirt and basque shown at Figure 
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from three to twelve years of age, and receives further illustration on 
page 375 of this DELINEAToR. ist 

Among the quaint and becoming fancies in fashions for little 
people is a costume that is sometimes called the “Gretchen” 
and sometimes the “‘German peasant” dress. It is prettily illus- 
trated at this figure, and is so well adapted to sateens, ginghams 
chambrays and all kinds of cottons, as well as to silks and woo 
goods, that it will be a leading favorite. Its guimpe or under-waist 
is usually of white goods or of some fabric in contrast with the cos- 
tume proper. It closes at the back and has seams at the sides 
and upon the shoulders, and its sleeves are sewed with a pretty 
fulness to little wristbands, which, like the neck, are finished with 
narrow frills of lace or embroidery. Below the bust the front edges 
are connected by narrow straps, which are sewed beneath one side 
and buttoned at the other, the lowest strap being also sewed to the 
top of the skirt. The neck is cut a trifle low at the back, and its edge, 
as well as the front edges above the topmost strap and the arms’- 
eyes, are finished with edging. Ties, inserted in the under-arm 
seams, are arranged in a large sash-bow at the back. Fancy stitch- 
ing, done in silk or floss oe with the material in color, is a 
tasteful and appropriate decoration for a costume of this style. 

The skirt is round and full, and its lower edge is hemmed; allow- 
ance for the hem, and also for a cluster of tucks to be taken above it, 
being made in the pattern. Its top is gathered and sewed to the out- 


side waist, which is sleeveless, and, instead of meeting in front, dis- 


plays the guimpe for the width between the shoulder seams. For 


seaside and mountain wear, the gutmpe will often be of gay flannel 


when the remainder of the costume is of cashmere, dark flannel 


or white goods. 


A very effective method of decorating such a costume is shown at 


_ Girls’ figure No. 7 on page No. 372 of this magazine. 


The straw hat is bound with bias silk and banded with broad-rib- 
bon, and a bow of the same ribbon is placed in front. A buckle of 


_ steel, gilt or silver may be added, if desired. 


Fieure No. 23.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque, wrap and walk- 
ing skirt. The pattern to the basque, which is No. 9806 and costs 
ls, or 25 cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is pictured in two views on page 
358 of this magazine. The pattern to the wrap, which is 9801 and 
costs 1s, or 25 cents, is in ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is differently illustrated on page 
The pattern to the skirt, which is No. 9805 and 


thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is shown in another combina- 


_ tion of material and trimming on page 361 of this DeLineaTor. 


The stylish costume which is but partly displayed ig Ga ee 
o. 10 on the 


Plate, the basque being also pictured at Figure No. 9, where its 


_ shape and adjustment have already been described. In this instance 


the draperies upon the front of the skirt are not cut in points, and 
their lower edges are ornamented with flat, wide braids surmounted 
by soutache applied in an embroidery pattern. The basque is orna- 
ou upon the front and at the wrists with the two varieties of 
raid. : 

The wrap has medium-long tab fronts, and its back is double- 
pointed and draped in a bouffant manner below the waist-line; extra 
width allowed below the center seam being folded to produce the 
double-looped bow effect at present so fashionable, and a deep, in- 


_ ward-falling loop folded in its center and tacked over the end of 
_ the seam completing its distingué effect. The sleeves arch high over 
. the shoulders and present the mandarin effect about the hands. 


Very often lace or fringe will be added to the neck and about the 
front edges of the sleeves, and also upon the points of the back, 
when passementerie or other flat decoration is limited to the lower 
edges of the sleeves, the center of the back and the closing edges of 
the fronts) When wool goods are chosen for the construction, the 
back and front may be elaborately braided and the edges trimmed 
with worsted lace. Sometimes the sleeves will be of jetted lace or 
of brocaded goods, when the back and front are of plain Surah, etc. 
Such wraps are stylish as completions to suits or as independent 


garments. When developed in mourning fabrics, tape fringes will 
be found a lady-like, fashionable and serviceable trimming. 

The straw hat is faced with silk and wreathed with garden flowere: 
Simplicity in trimming both hats and bonnets is much admired this 
season. 


- Fieure No. 24.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9808 and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
ig represented in a combination of plain and brocaded material on- 
page 346 of the current magazine. 
ast, but by no means least, to be admired of the many pat-- 

terns shown on the Plate, is a new costume that will be made- 
of almost all sorts of dress goods, but it will be especially liked for ° 
flannels, cloths and other seasonable woolens. Its skirt founda- 
tion has all the excellencies of the standard styles of walking’ 
skirt. Its front and side gores are finely proportioned, and darts fit: 
them easily to the hips. Its back-breadth is gathered to the belt.. 
Upon each side are applied two panels, one of which sews into the 
side-back seams and overlaps the back edge of the other, which is 
sewed flatly upon the side-gore and extends considerably in front of 
the corresponding side-front seam. These panels do not extend to: 
the top of the skirt and are overhung by a short, oval tablier-drapery;. 
which is rendered very effective in its draping by plaits turning: 
upward in its sides and toward the center in its top. The back— 
drapery is deep and square, with downward-turning plaits in its sides: 
and underloopings at its center. Its top is gathered, and its lower 
edge falls nearly even with the bottom of the skirt. The panels. 
will often be trimmed with passementerie or braid ornaments, and the: 
front-gore will have frog ornaments suspended across it, be trimmed 
with braids flatly applied or else faced with contrasting goods. The- 
back-breadth may have a foot trimming added to it below the back- 
drapery; but when two varieties of goods are associated in the con- 
struction, a facing of the contrasting fabric will usually be preferred. 

The basque has a postilion back, with double box-plaits folded: 
below the ends of its center and side-back seams, Its vest is cut. 
in a point below the end of the closing and curved high over the- 
hips, and its fit is accomplished by double bust darts and under-arm: 
gores. Short, jacket-like fronts, which are fitted by single bust darts- 
and under-arm gores, are sewed into the shoulder and side seams,. 
and their front edges are shaped to permit of turning them back in 
triangular revers upon the bust and cut away with a somewhat flar- - 
ing inclination below the revers. These outer portions extend but a. 
trifle below the waist-line at their front edges, but deepen to. a 
uniform length with the vest where they enter the side seams.. 
Sometimes a frog ornament is suspended between their edges below - 
the revers. There is a high standing collar which passes entirely - 
about the neck, and an equally high rolling collar that extends only - 
to the tops of the revers. The sleeves are in the prevailing coat. 
shape, and their finish is suggestive of applied cuffs. The opportu-- 
nity for combining two or even three materials in a costume of this. 
kind is easily understood by a glance at the engravings, and a little - 
study and thought will enable one to take the most satisfactory - 
advantage of them. White flannels, made up in this way, will be 
trimmed with tinsel braids. 

This costume is shown developed in a stylish combination of ma- 
terials at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 332 of this DeLINEaTor. 

The straw hat has a rolled brim and is trimmed only with ribbons 
and a metal ornament, It is suited to all Summer uses and: especially 
to boating. 


Irem.—There is an increased encouragement offered to ladies who 
wish to possess tasteful and becoming wardrobes at as slight an ex- 
pense as possible. And, while to many the limitation of money is a. 
new sensation, it need not be allowed to extinguish this justifiable: - 
desire; because, with perfect patterns, inexpensive materials to choose : 
from and good judgment and refined inclinations to guide one, there-- 
igs no reason why the result should not be satisfactory.. The money 
value of a fabric is rapidly becoming less and less the criterion of its - 
value with Fashion, and fitness and becomingness are the qualities- 
most essential to the effect which merits the verdict of approval. - 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 


On orders for Pacxacts of Patterns, the following discounts will 
be allowed, but the entire amount must be ordered at one time. In 
ordering, specify the patterns by their numbers. 

On receipt of $3.00, or 12s., we will allow a selection of $4.00, or 
l€s., in Patterns. 

On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we 
£1. 88. in Patterns, 

6 


will allow a selection of $7.00, or Money-Order. Do not 


On receipt of $10.00, or £2, we will allow a selection of’ $15.00, or- 
£3., in Patterns. 

Patterns, when sent by Matl, are post-paid; but Parcels-Delivery 
or Express charges we cannot pay. 

In making Remittances, tf possible, send by Draft or Post- Office: 
risk money tn_a@ Letter without Registering @.. 
Tse Butrericx Posrisuixne Co, [ Lanrap].. 
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TOILETTES 


Graduating and junior classes in many of our female schools, semi- 

naries and colleges have of late divided themselves into two bodies 
in regard to the dresses worn during the commencement formali- 
ties; one adopting color, the other preferring white. The effect 
of this arrangement has been interesting and beautiful, and doubtless 
the number of schools following this plan will be increased this year. 
A few institutions of learning, strictly feminine in their purposes, have 
gone so far as to arrange a different grade of toilette for each of 
their four classes of students. Of course, this plan is oftentimes very 
inconvenient; but then the materials and styles selected for them 
‘are so simple and inexpensive that the most prudent of mothers 
cannot take exception, unless it be on the ground that it is very 
often difficult to make up even the least elaborate of gowns in the 
-absence of its prospective wearer. 
_ The graduating class of one of the most notable of our ladies’ col- 
leges this year (remembering the limp appearance of last year’s dresses 
at the evening festivities following the day of graduation) have re- 
solved this year to wear white nun’s-vailing instead of white tissues 
and mulls. There are many children of fortune whose mothers or pro- 
viders can with difficulty be brought to understand that upon so im- 
portant an occasion an unostentatious raiment is more impressive 
and beautiful than a fine costume that wins more attention than its 
wearer, no matter how conspicuous her attainments may appear 
upon the records of the school. However, when a class of girls 
is able to prove there is real value in study, and that there can be 
wisdom in young heads by wearing the most simple and lady-like 
garments upon one of the red-letter days of their lives, older folk 
will think better of advanced education for woman than some of 
them do at present. 

In the college just mentioned the same patterns, with only such 
variations as any special individuality of figure makes needful, will 
be selected for each member of the class who is about to take leave 
of her alma mater. The skirt upon such occasions is always of 
walking length, trains being too much in the way of heedless feet 
during such an exciting day, and too likely before the retiring hour 
at night to become less pure about their hems than fastidious taste 
can patiently tolerate. 

The favorite skirt pattern is No. 8682, which costs 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, it having often been stated that no fashion yet devised ever 
won for itself such universal commendation Its side and front gores 
are neither so narrow as to strain over the knees and draw upward 
when its wearer is seated, nor yet so wide as to hang too loosely 
when walking or standing. Darts are at the top to fit the skirt 
without wrinkles about the hips and front of the figure. Its back- 
breadth is gathered to the belt and, for this especial dress, which 
is to have only a broad hem with a plaiting beneath it, is cut a 
quarter of a yard wider than the pattern. The over-dress will be 
a stylish novelty in polonaises, and is a most graceful and beauti- 
ful design. Its front is long, but its center is cut away in vest 
shape between its single bust darts; and back of these darts each 
side-front is handsomely curved away to hang in a broad, deep 
point. The short portion of the front will be overfaced with 
white satin, and the soft lace which ruffles all the edges of the 
garment will follow the outline of the vest facing and fall into 
a jabot very naturally. Lace will also surmount the collar with 
more or less fulness, The sleeves will be cut away to reach a 
little below the elbows, and a lace ruffle will finish their lower edges 
prettily. This polonaise has under-arm darts that curve it perfectly 
over the hips, and upon the long under-arm seams which join the 
front and back together narrow underfacings are added for the in- 
sertion of tapes that draw the drapery up gracefully. The back 
has a short center seam and side-form seams, the center seam hav- 
ing much material left below its closing that is draped up in 8 
charmingly bouffant fashion. It falls in two deep points, and, after all 
the edges are ruffled with lace, the result is very handsome and yet 
not at all costly. Trimming laces are now so reasonable as to be 
within reach of the purse of almost every graduate, and the dress 
fabric is not only inexpensive, but is one of the most useful and 
practical of all dress goods) It washes without injury, can be 
colored to look like new, and its endurance is so extended that it 
becomes almost tiresome before its thrifty possessor is willing to 
displace it by a new costume. Pearl buttons that are very aren’ 
in ball shape will be chosen for closing the front, and from benea 
the lace ruffle or jabot which outlines the vest extend ribbon ties 
that are each from two to three inches broad and about a yard 
and a-half in length. These ribbons are knotted loosely at the end 
of the closing, with ample loops and ends to fall upon the skirt. A 


short knot of the same ribbon, with several loops and double point-. 
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ed ends, is upon the outside of each sleeve and also upon the left 
side-front of the collar. The pattern of this superb polonaise is 
No. 9798, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. No ornaments should be worn on 
graduation day. White silk Jersey mitts cover the hands but leave 
the fingers free, as ig needful that they should be on this occasion. 

The Junior class will wear color, perhaps pale blue; and the fabric 
will be thin woolen or chambray. The skirt will be tucked, which 
plan, of course, makes other ornament quite needless. The pattern 
for it is No. 8645, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. The top is gathered 
all round, the least fulness being in front and atthe sides, The 
waist has a yoke, which, as well as the sleeves, will be of white 
embroidered goods, a lace ruffle finishing the throat and wrists. 
This lace must be of the same tint of white as the yoke. The 
waist is full and gathered to the yoke, the edge forming a stand- 
ing ruffle. The straps across the shoulders may be plain or in the 
form of a puff. Upon the left shoulder is a bow of blue satin rib- 
bon, the long loops and ends falling at the back; and a short, full 
bow with double-pointed ends is placed at the right side-front of 
the collar. A sash of the material, hemmed at the sides and tucked 
and lace-trimmed across the ends, will be tied with full loops and 
long ends at the back of the waist. This waist pattern, which was 
not wholly unknown last season, will be very popular during the 
present one and much longer. It is No, 8909, price ls. or 25 cents. 

Sophomore classes will often wear a tucked skirt that has an over- 
drapery upon it and is dainty and stylish in design. Its skirt pat- 
tern is for a miss, and is part of a costume that has a basque com- 
pletion, which, however, will be superseded by another waist for 
this occasion. The shape of the skirt is very attractive, its tucks; 
being broad and nearly the width of its hem. Its over-drapery is 
apron shaped in front and has many drooping wrinkles. The same 
ig true of its oval back-drapery, which is much deeper. Both 
draperies are edged with a ruffle of cream-white lace, This skirt 
pattern is included in costume No. 9773, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
The handsome and fashionable waist to accompany this skirt is cut 
in Spencer shape, buttons behind and, for this occasion, its sleeves 
will be cut off at the elbows and have ruffles and a knot of ribbon 
and lace upon them. The neck will be cut away square in fron! 
but not very low, and a lace ruffle will border the opening. The 
pattern for this waist is No. 7076, aac 7d. or 15 cents. Over 
the waist is to be worn a Spanish girdle of black velvet. A band of 
velvet ribbon will be tied about the neck and knotted in front, 
and ribbons of the same color and greater width will be about the 
wrists. No jewels are permissible—indeed, they are not becoming 
on such an occasion. The Spanish girdle is a novel design; it is 
pointed both at the back and front, and, being cut bias, requires no 
under-arm shaping seams, Whalebones are inserted in each end. 
and eyelets are at both back and front, cord being laced through: 
them to perform the closing. The peue for the girdle is No. 9770. 
price 5d. or 10 cents. Shrimp pink will often be worn by members 
of this class. 

The youngest members of the institution will wear white cam- 
bric, with crimson or other gay ribbons about their waists in belt 
fashion, the long ends being arranged to fall at the left side of the 
front. Other ribbons with short ends will be placed high up on the 
left side-front of the collar and upon the arms below the elbows 
where the ruffles of Hamburg are set upon the cut-away sleeves. 
The pattern of their costumes will be new, its choice having been 
left to this establishment, as was also that of the graduates. The 
skirt is four-gored, with two Hamburg flounces upon it. The 
gores have fitting darts in their tops, and the back-breadth is 
gathered. Its over-drapery is long and oval in front—where 
it is side-plaited to the belt—and is laid in a triplet of ur- 
turned plaits in the side-back skirt seams. It hangs with elegance: 
and its much longer, oval back-drapery, with its center underlooping 
and its downward-turning draping-plaits, is very handsome. The 
drapery edges are neatly trimmed with Hamburg. The waist of this 
costume is in Spencer shape and fits the shoulders perfectly. It but- 
tons in front, has a double standing ruffle of Hamburg at the throat, 
and the ribbon about the waist is laid over a stiff belt in order 
to avoid wrinkles. The pattern is No. 9771, and costs ls, 3d. or 
30 cents. This class will not wear mittens or gloves, but will carry 
upon their arms little pouch kerchief-pockets of silk matching their 
ribbons in color. These pockets will be drawn together by ribbons 
and will have knots of the same ribbon at their lower tips, where 
they are gathered in a bunch. 

Of course, there are schools -which are small, very fashionable, and 
do not arrange their classes of studies by (years; and students of 
these schools prefer to be recognized as belonging to certain social 


grades, rather than to scholastic circles. These smaller groups of 
roung ladies not infrequently choose to make their exit from a 
monotonous life of mental toil clothed in the gala dress of rejoicing. 
They like to express a part of their delight at emancipation from 
school by their raiment. Even this girlish, and perhaps natural, 
desire may be gratified this season without the usual cost, because 
pretty materials are plenty, and dainty trimmings can_be selected 
from artistic but not expensive garnitures. Indeed, as‘has recently 
been mentioned more than once, it is in simplicity that Fashion does 
most delight this year. She has proved her ability to look elegant, 
even more beautiful than ever before, without the pomps of money 
or a vulgar display of extravagance. 

For such young ladies as wish to look especially elegant and fully 
grown-up, and who require that their graduation dresses shall be 
able to do stylish duty at after entertainments of rejoicing, there is 
a superb and novel costume design just published. 1t will meet with 
the approval of the most fastidious critics, and can be made up 
with small cost when the outlay is compared with its appearance. 

It is a style that may be made of lace flouncings and piece-lace 
combined, or of Hamburg arranged upon a foundation of silk 
Hamburg was never so handsome nor so 


| 


‘goods or of sateen. 
trifling in its cost as at present. 
been designed and published is charming alike for the white dress 
of the graduate or for the one of black lace with gay ribbons which 
many ladies who are to form the audience will gladly secure for 

themselves. Its skirt foundation is of walking length, and has all the 
excellencies of shape in gores and hip darts—with a gathered back- 
breadth—that characterizes our present pattern for street, house 

and dancing toilettes. Its lower part should be narrowly ruffled or 

_ have upon it a plaiting of silk, Surah, satin or sateen for the edge 
of the flounce to fall over and to protect it from soil and wear. The 
founcing covers about two-thirds the entire depth, and surmount- 
ing the top flounce is a much-wrinkled and becoming cross- 

drapery of the piece goods, whether this be lace or Hamburg, or the 
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Surah, silk or satin of which the pointed over-waist is made. This 
cross-drapery is draped up into the side-back skirt seams, and its 
right side-front is shirred still higher up under a handsome bow of 
satin ribbon. The back-drapery is of the same fabric as the front, 
and is edged with the same trimmings. It is gathered at its top and 
handsomely draped at its sides and center. A lace or Hamburg 
under-waist, with elbow sleeves of the same or of the outer-waist 
goods, is properly adjusted by seams and darts; and it is made to 
button behind. Its neck is ruche-trimmed, and its sleeves are 
ornamented in keeping with the over-drapery. The waist suggests 
the peasant style, but its shape is much handsomer. Itis pointed at 
both back and front, and its closing is made at the back with eyelets 
and a lacing cord. It is cut with shoulder straps, or rather it is a high 
waist which is cut low and would have a wide and square neck if 
the upper edges of the waist were not cut in two becoming curves. 
It is superbly adjusted to its wearer by the curves of its closing 
edges, by single bust darts and finely curved seams at the sides. 
It has also graceful side-form seams. All its edges may be narrowly 
piped or neatly corded with the goods. Ribbons arranged in tiny 
knots and double-pointed ends may be placed in front, at the back 
of the elbow and also upon the ruching at one side of the throat. 
The pattern for this elegant costume is No. 9811, price 1s. 6d. or 35 
cents. 

It is no longer customary to add flowers to the graduate’s toilette 
when first worn, and this 1s partly because all blossoms fade before 
the day is fairly gone, and partly because such testamentary offer- 
ings of affection or appreciation are usually received later in the 
day, and may then be carried as trophies of honor. If the young 
lady provide them for herself they express no significance to her 
friends. Even the young lady who wears the more elegant and 
costly of graduating costumes, such as has just been described, will 
wear no flowers or jewels, as it would be in very bad taste. Youth 
and freshness do not need them, and they suggest frivolous interests 
which are wholly at variance with the seriousness of the occasion. 


——__—2 6 e—____- 


SOME INEXPENSIVE COSTUMES. 


_To be properly economical is more than the “saving grace” 
it is so often called; it is in reality an accomplishment more to be 
desired than many to which that term is given. Surely, it is a 
possession greatly to be envied—this ability that results in making 
much out of little, in setting each stitch in a way that will produce 
its special effect, and in so disposing things that each penny spent 
will make its proper display. When some nice girl is pursing her 
lips in the endeavor to decide as to what she will have, it will be 
well for her to guard against, first, the “latest novelty "—so-called 
—as developed in materials that do not cost much. She may con- 
clude beforehand that after a little wear this attractively named fab- 
ric will be tawdry-looking and “stringy.” What shall you buy, 
then? Well, quiet-looking stuffs upon which you will expend your 
skill in dressmaking, and to which you will add suitable decorations. 
The lingerie will be dainty, the hat and gloves—or mitts—in har- 
mony, and the umbrella to match. You may think this very hard 
to accomplish, but it is not. Half the difficulties in this world con- 
sist in thinking them difficulties—once convinced that a thing is 
quite easy and that success will reward your effort, it may, in fact, 
be considered accomplished. Work with the thought that the result 
In view will add either to your own personal appearance or to" that 
of somebody cared for. When this is done labor becomes light and 
the work is usually well done. 

In buying materials for Spring and early Summer wear, it must be 
borne in mind that many of them which seem dear are really not so 
when their width is taken into account. Fiannels in dark-blues, 
greens and browns that look coarse, are very low in price and very 
wide, make up effectively for travelling or street dresses; but they 
have not enough “staying power” to make-it worth while to do 
more than use the same goods for decoration, or, perhaps, have scar- 
let fannel or smooth cloth for the vest, collar or cuffs. Beware of 
gray, for even in the finest material it fades, while in the less expen- 
ave fabrics the color changes very quickly and the costume is ruined, 
hot being worth the expense of dyeing. 

Surah, pongee and nun’s-vailing permit more decoration than 
many other fabrics, and may be purchased at very reasonable prices. 
It must be remembered, however, that poneee ig very narrow and, 
therefore, a great quantity of it is required. It has been said that 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating; therefore, in order to show 
What may be accomplished it will be necessary to describe some 
expensive toilettes which have already been made up. A brown- 

baired woman is te wear a costume of dark green flannel. The skirt 


is made light in weight by having the under part of lining the 
proper shade, and around the edge is a box-plaiting deep enough to 
preclude the necessity of flannel being put on the under-skirt, except 
just in front. The drapery is long, and rather straight in effect; on 
one side it consists of three overlapping panels, each of which is out- 
lined with black Titan braid from the waist down to the edge of the 
skirt, while the other side shows a long drapery drawn slightly away 
from the front and having its shape described by one row of Titan 
braid with two rows of soutache on each side of it. The desired 
bouffant look is achieved in the back by raising the long drapery and 
the proper arrangement of the improver. This portion of the drap- 
ery is unornamented. The coat-like basque is the same depth all 
round, and has box-plaits formed in the back of its skirt. The outline 
is followed with five rows of soutache, and an equal number of rows 
are down each side of the closing, the small crochetted buttons 
showing between. The coat sleeves have the braid decoration, and 
the collar, a standing one, is of black velvet. Linen collar and cuffs 
are worn; a bar-pin of silver fastening the collar, while silver links 
hold the cuffs in position. The hatis a green Henri Deux, and, after 
having straps of the braid put around it, there stands up just in front 
a cluster of differently shaded grasses and cat-tails. The gloves are 
of tan undressed kid, and a dark green sun-umbrella, with a fancy 
handle, is carried. This costume was made at heme, and the pat- 
terns used were skirt No. 9794, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents, and basque 
No. 9772, price ls. or 25 cents. For shepherd’s-plaid of either black- 
and-white or gray-and-white this would look well, especially if 
narrow velvet ribbon were used instead of the braid. 

If something a little more elaborate be desired, here is a cos- 
tume that will not cost much and which, if care be taken, may be 
made particularly stylish in effect. The material is dark blue nun’s- 
vailing, and the trimming is nun’s-vailing of the same shade embroid- 
ered in scarlet. In the making the basque effect is preserved in 
front, but the Princess shape is achieved in the back by the drapery, 
which is provided by the body and draped up in butterfly fashion. 
The skirt is finished with a foot trimming of the blue, and this con- 
stitutes all the skirt decoration, except that on one side. The long 
tablier slants across the front and has appliquéed upon it a strip of 
the embroidery that extends to its lower edge—i. ¢., to the bottom 
of the skirt. This éabier is drawn over the left side, extends to the 
side-back seams of the skirt and falls some distance over the foot 
trimming. On the right side.are,three full frills of the embroidery, 
and above them is a short, panter-like drapery that is much wrinkled 
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and reaches a similar distance back, so that no portion of the sham 
skirt is left uncovered. The basque portion is outlined with the 
embroidery and has a vest simulated with the same. The cuffs are 
of the embroidery en appliqué, and the high collar is of dark blue 
velvet. Folds of creamy étamine are at the neck and wrists, and a 
round brooch of dull gold is worn at the throat. The bonnet is a 
capote of dull blue crépe; in front is a cluster of field flowers in 
which poppies are conspicuous, and the bridle is of embroidery like 
the trimming on the gown. The umbrella is a scarlet one with a 
dark blue ribbon tied upon the handle. If you do not altogether 
hike the umbrella, one less brilliant may be carried; but it makes a 
pretty bit of color, matches the costume and may be purchased at 
a reasonable figure. The pattern to this costume is No. 9797, price 
ls. 6d. or 35 cents. It might be developed in pongee, with embroid- 
ery to match; in dark blue cotton, with red embroidery; or in white 
nun’s-vailing and lace, according to fancy or the amount of money 
that one feels can be conscientiously expended for the purpose. 
Somebody has some gray Surah to be made up, does not want 
it to be very costly, and still wishes it to look nice, as it is for a 
wedding gown. Some gray Spanish lace and some acorns of gray 
crochetted silk are needed. The front of the short skirt has flat 
draperies across it, each drapery being cut in vandykes and having a 
frill of lace sewed underneath; and depending from each point is 
one of the crochetted pendants mentioned. (If preferred, these 
pendants may be of cut steel.) In the back the drapery is long, 
full and looped in a very bouffant manner, a frill of lace finishing its 
edge and a lace cascade with swinging pendants mingled with it 
being at one side. The basque harmonizes with the skirt, being 
handsomely draped in the back and having a plain front. A very 
elaborate effect 1s produced by a wide cascade of lace outlining a 
vest that curves in at the waist and then out again. The sleeves 
have deep cuffs of lace, and the little pendants are represented by a 


a 


passementerie ornament resembling them. A frill of very yellow | 
will be | 
The gloves 
will be of gray undressed kid, and the parasol of gray silk, lace. 
The bonnet is of ‘ 


Valenciennes lace is worn at the throat, and the fastenin 
done with one of the pins given as a wedding gift. 


trimmed and lined with some rose-colored satin. 


ay lace and pink ecrépe, and on it are pale pink Sbuds and fire — 


erns. 


Of course, this can be worn as a visiting toilette afterwards: — 


and, while {ts quiet good taste will commend it to lookers-on, its 


inexpensiveness will be sure to meet the views of the maker, The 
patterns used in this instance are skirt No. 9805, price 1s. 3d. or 34 
cents, and basque No. 9806, price 1s. or 25 cents. . 


All small plaids are desirable in inexpensive materials, and the | 


larger plaids are suitable for the fashionable loose wraps, for combin- 


ation with stuffs that have been worn before, and for school-girls and — 


the smaller people. 


There are cream-and-brown block plaids the: 


combine handsomely with dark brown or mode in any materials, and, _ 
best of all, are especially good in re-modelling pongee. When a mate — 
rial like the last is to undergo the making-over process, unless it tc 


of very fine quality, woolen stuffs will add more to its appearance 
than any other. 
velvet should be used. A panel of brown, green or navy velvet set 


make many a pongee costume look better than when it first appeared 
Sometimes it needs this contrast to bring out the color of the silk 
and make it becoming to the wearer. The becomingness of gowns 
is In SO Many instances a question of little things. 

Grenadine cannot be cited among the inexpensive stuffs, because 
it is not. Unless a good specimen is purchased, it frays and pull 
and in a very short time will become a subject of grief to the unfcr- 
tunate one who has to wear it. This is told with a saddened heax 


If it is in good order and of fine quality, then | 


‘on‘the skirt, with a zouave jacket and cuffs of the same, will tend to 


and a hope that another may not have to learn this as one womat 


did—by experience. 


TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Continued fault-finding, even though it be with one’s-self, is 
certainly not beautifying. It brings about the mouth a cluster of 
lines that reveal how peevish the grumbler is, it causes the eyes 
to appear smaller on account of their contraction, and the lips to 
become extremely sensitive from constant biting. Self-satisfaction, 
when not exaggerated, is improving to the appearance; but a better 
state of mind, as well for the countenance as the individual, is that 
which recognizes very quietly and without fretting the deficiencies 
of his or her personality and then deliberately determines to suc- 
ceed in overcoming them, if it be possible todoso. The woman 
who sees in the mirror all the faults of her own face or figure, is the 
woman who is most likely to attempt to remedy their defects. The 
drawbacks once admitted to herself, she is thankful for having 
knowledge of them, and then sets about finding a cure and apply- 


ing it. 

Sust now this woman is many in number, and her questions 
are likewise. What will whiten and soften the hands? What will 
make the bang fluffy? What will increase the flesh? What will 
reduce the flesh? hat will remove the oily look from the skin? 
What will make the lips rosy and the eyes bright? What will 
cure ared nose? Questions such as these might have been put to 
the oracles in the Grecian temples. The nose becomes red when you 
are out in the air and at other times, even when the cheeks do not 
become flushed. Your doctor will often say that this does not matter. 
But it does. Now, if, as you say, your digestion and general health are 
good, the blood does not circulate properly ; and the only thing that 
can be generally recommended is bathing the feet in very hot water— 
a counter-irritant that often proves efficacious. 

The simplest—and, therefore, the best—prescription for taking 
away the oily look peculiar to some skins, is to put a few drops of 
ammonia into the warm water in which the face is bathed. This 
will remove the stains made by the dust, and the disagreeable odor 
sometimes emitted from such a skin, and at the same time cause the 
oily look to disappear. The face should be dried softly and not rub- 
bed as if it were leather. Brisk rubbing is all very well for the 
body, but the face should never be put under such a rough course 
of treatment, for it will surely retaliate upon the energetic will that 
finds its outlet in that way. 

Hands that have had no care at all and which now reach out for 
it, will find that a great deal of patience is the first necessity for 
their improvement. Begin by having a finger-bowl half-full of 
milk in your room every night, and, just before retiring, immerse 
the hands for at least ten minutes. Dry them easily with an old 
napkin, and then rub well with a colorless greasy substance, either 


white vaseline or mutton tallow; 


ut on a pair af loose, soft gloves. 
and at the end of a month your 


ands, unless they bear indelib: 


marks of hard usage, will be much improved. The reason a white 


grease is recommended is that, if the colored variety gets under tx 
nails, it is difficult to remove its traces. Do not expose your hand: 
any more than is actually necessary; wear gloves whenever you 


out, and do not pull at your nails or twist and intertwine your | 
fingers as many nervous women do, for this will increase their si — 


and render them less shapely. 
Then, how to orow plumper. 
your eating an 
Brillat-Savarin, even while accounting diet the chief means toward 
increasing the avoirdupois, says that sleep goes far to induce tbe msk- 


This depends to a large extent upd — 
sleeping, and the latter is a very material item. — 


ing of flesh. A good hypnotic, and one that need not be feared, 153 — 


tumbler of milk taken just a minute before getting into bed, no matter 
how late may be the hour of retiring. To eat freely of lettuce } 
good, but it should be taken without vinegar; if you like oil, a fe* 


drops will improve it, although their addition is not a necessity. The 
man who counted gastronomy as a fine art recommends, first of all, 
that she who wishes to gain flesh should eat as much of the crumb 


of the bread as possible, leaving the crust for those who need to 
reduce their weight. Drink chocolate, unless you find it indigest- 
ble (well made, it is not usually so), and eat eggs and cutlets, or any- 
thing else fancied, for breakfast. At dinner take as much fish, sou? 
and meat as you can enjoy, avoiding acids and choosing vegetalles 
having farinaceous qualities. Eat as many sweets as you chovs, 
but do not cléy the appetite. All dishes containing flour, eggs a0 
sugar in quantities are most desirable. Do not take cold baths or te¢ 
much exercise, let the air you breathe be pure, and pray contrd 


your temper, as nothing will make you so angular or give your face _ 


such an undesirable look as the free indulgence of an impericus 


will. This is almost exactly the great Frenchman's menu for gait — 
ing flesh, and he says and repeats that, ‘“ whatever can eat may te 


fattened.” 


The exact reversal of the rules for making flesh, is eae that 


in regard to one’s temper, will cause it to decrease. ting 
enough to keep one strong, sleeping less and taking plenty of exél” 


only 


cise, and especially avoiding sweets, liquids and farinaceous foot. 


will, if adhered to, bring about the desired effect. 


of from two to three months will convince you that natural Jaws 

the best to follow in the reduction of corpulence, and, indeed, #7 

the only absolutely, safe_ones. 
The somebody’s bangs that 


A day or two - 
or even a week or two of care will amount to nothing; buts trial 


are not fluffy may be made so by 
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. washing them often in warm water and Castile soap and, after rub- 
bing, allowing them to remain loose during the night. This also 
tends to lighten the color of the hair. 

Tt is unpleasant to scold—indeed, it is hard to confess that the 
fair sect,” as Mrs. Malaprop says, ever need it. But they sometimes 
do. However, the lecture will be delivered as gently as possible. 
Because, through the ignorance or neglect of your nurse when you 
were a child, or through the lack of thought on the part of a young 
or busy mother, you who are to-day a young woman are worrying 
about your small bust development. You want to know about two or 
three medicines that are largely advertised, and whether it will be 
worth your while to try them. It most assuredly will not. If they 
do what they pretend, it will only be for a little while, and the good 
results will have been attained at the risk of cancers or bruises. 
Can you do anything? Yes, as the skin is very absorbent and hot 
water makes it more so, bathe the bust weil and then, after drying 
it with great care, put sweet oil or vaseline in the palm of your hand 
and rub the bust spherically. A soft bandage, such as physicians 
use, may then be drawn low around the chest in such a way that it 
will raise and protect the bosoms. When there is a large bust with 
-'atendency toward grossness in its shape, the bandage will be found 
equally efficacious, but the bathing should be done with cold water 


and a sponge morning and evening, as this renders the flesh firm. 

So pale, and so nervous! So young, and yet feeling so tired! And 
you say your parents are both strong, healthy people and that your 
husband loves you and does everything in his power to make you 
stronger and better. How many women can sympathize with you! 
Well, once satisfied that your general health is good, you can only 
be as cheerful as possible and as much in the sunshine of life as in 
the sun’s actual rays. See, read and hear all the bright things pos- 
sible, endeavor to cease thinking of your whiteness, and do not cry 
ag one nervous woman did when she heard some one speak of her 
deadly pallor. Wear as little black as possible, but bring the healthy 
scarlets and yellows near you to give a hint of color. If there is 
any relief in turning a bracelet or toying with a charm on your 
chain, do it rather than strain your nerves trying to control your- 
self; in a little while you will forget all your nervonsness and want 
of color. It may be that the paleness and nervousness come to you 
by the wonderful law of heredity, and that you are no more to be 
held accountable for them than you are for your deep blue eyes, 
which entreat so earnestly for help. Be as quiet as possible, remem- 
ber that pallor is better than flushes, and make the best of all things. 
You need not “be pale” all through, but can be as full of rosy 
promises and delights as a rainbow. 


HOW THE FETE WAS MANAGED. 


There it stared them in the face! The adorer of Dickens (known 
to her family circle as ‘‘ Dick,”) gravely said, “ There’s no denying 
of it.” The other girl, the practical one, whom they called ‘‘ Mam- 
sey,” funereally whispered, “It is Fate.’ The interested boys mur- 
mured “ Kismet,” to let their admiring relatives know they knew 
something. And the dear little mother said, ‘‘Why not have a 
fete?” Of course, Dick and the boys, blessed with far-reaching 
imaginations, were certain it was possible and volunteered their ser- 
vices; Mamsey was not so sure of it; but the little mother, proud of 
ber idea, determined it should be carried out. 

It is really very hard to be what is termed “nice people” and not 
have much money—that is, only enough to make you want more. 
- To be invited everywhere because there are two bright girls in the 
family, and to feel that you want to return the hospitality, yet do 
not know just how to do it, is embarrassing. There had been 
dances, whist-parties, suppers and all sorts of receptions and musi- 
tales, good, bad and indifferent; and Dick and Mamsey, fond, as 

pleasant girls are, of having a nice time, had been to nearly all— 
indeed, to be truthful, had only remained at home when there was 
4 likelihood of the entertainment being dull. Dick said she knew, 
of course, it would be a nice and proper way to mortify the flesh by 
stupefying the brain, but on account of there once having been a 
saintly personage in the family, and not liking to wear the halo so 
persistently, she declined this road to gaining the reputation of 
being “such a sweet girl,” and staid away. ae these people had 
to be invited in return, and, as the boys said, “It will be best to 
have the whole lot at once.” They did add “and get it done with,” 
an impoliteness promptly objected to by the little mother. 

Mamsey attended to the invitations, for which their visiting cards 
Were used, with 
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clearly written-in one corner. They were enclosed in small envelopes, 
and the various address books were used as directories in order 
that nobody should be forgotten. 

The big rooms, with their old-fashioned furniture (and that rather 
shabby and not as much of it as they would have liked) had first to 
be thought of, and here Dick and the boys took possession. They 
appreciated the size when they remembered how they had been 
crowded in small rooms where bric-d-brac was lavishly arranged, 
and moving about without doing injury called forth all one’s strate- 
gic ability. Men wondered if they were centipedal, so conscious 
Were they of their lower limbs and so sure were they that some- 
thing would be broken if they did not escape quickly. 

The boys polished and rubbed the floors until they were bright as 
amirror, then ransacked the house for rugs to be laid in bay win- 
dows and wherever they would not trip people up. Dick gathered 
together all the fans, Japanese scarfs and umbrellas, little and big 
pullows, ete, and then constituted herself mistress of decoration, 
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wearing as her badge a sunflower pen-wiper on the left shoulder. 
The umbrellas she put in the corners, fastening them securely by a 
cord from the ceiling if they were to be the foundation fora pagoda; 
but, if simply ornamental, the handle was attached to a picture- 
frame or whatever happened to be beneath it. The very biggest 
one was opened wide and suspended from the ceiling over the head 
of the presiding goddess of the tea-table. Red and yellow paper 
fans (valuable because of their color) were placed wherever there 
seemed a bare place on the wall or the mantel-shelf. There were 
“bits” in plenty on this mantel cabinet; but the fire-place, what 
should it be? An umbrella was too old—the roses were wanted for 
something else—and Dick wondered and continued to wonder what 
should be put there. The boys solved the question by bringing in 
great masses of ferns of the coarser specimens, which they knew 
would last longer and be more effective than the fine varieties. <A 

an filled with earth served to hold them, and it was put in on the 
ower grate and then filled out to suit the size and shape. Grand- 
mama, induced by the boys’ persuading kisses, lent her brass fire- 
set, and, when stood close to the green of the ferns, a gold and green 
study was made that Dick said would delight the heart of an artist— 
that is, of several artists, she hurriedly added. Plush cushions, satin 
cushions and crétonne cushions were put here and there on the big, 
old-fashioned lounges, and a gorgeous bow of orange ribbon put on 
one and a bow of crimson ribbon on another made even the most 
ordinary look patrician. As the luxury-loving being of to-day likes 
cushions to lean against or to look at, it was quite right for them to 
be there. 

A little off-room was arranged in a style that would have suited 
“a pinky, porcelain trifle,” for it allowed belongings that could not 
be in the drawing-room. It had a pale-blue carpet, a little faded, 
and some odd pieces of pale-blue satin furniture, There Dick put a 
small ebony table, and over it a cover of pink silk (entre nous, a 
muffler pressed smooth), and on it were placed the choicest bits the 
family furnished: A dainty service of pink-and-gold Sévres that 
had been somebody’s wedding present a long time ago, some well- 
cut aye with its pattern wrought out in gold, and a white photo- 
graph-frame on which were painted pink roses (done by some friend 
of Dick's), the frame containing the picture of a lovely duchess of 
long ago. Mamsey’s broad, Bink sash was tied in large loops and fas- 
tened to a tiny chair that looked so frail it was pretty certain nobody 
would sit upon it, and so no harm would come to the sash. At the 
one window the scrim curtains were tied with pink ribbons, and, 
inspired by the spirit of Watteau, the little mother brought as her 
offering a white crépe shawl and a painted fan, which, after a great 
deal of care, were carelessly arranged upon the sofa as if some little 
coquette had left them there. On the day of the tea—for that is 
really what it was—every rose that could be found was put in the 
jars and jugs, and when, in her gray silk and treasured point lace, 
grandmamma came in and appreved the room, she seemed all that 
was needed to make the picture perfect. 

In the ardor of decoration Dick and the boys forgot the material_, 
things of life; but Mamsey and the little mother were attending” « 
them. The menu consisted of tea (to-be served from the table ur Ag fo 
the umbrella in the drawing room), of bouillon ge/é in cups upon { o 
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sideboard in the dining-room, Carlsbad wafers, small cakes, patés de 
foie gras, and sandwiches made of chopped meat and of sardines; 
while the lemonade was placed in the big cut-glass pitcher. No 
caterer? says one girl, Nota bit of a one. ,It is probably a luxury 
to be able to simply order a tea for a certain number, but the dainti- 
ness may always be doubted; and surely the spirit of hospitality does 
not exist so certainly as when some personal exertion is involved. 

A council was called in regard to service, and, as they could not 
afford to hire trained waiters and would not go into debt, it was 
concluded that Dick should preside at the tea-table and then the 
gallants would hover round and carry the tea, and Mamsey and their 
one maid, who was proud of her privilege and glad of her new cap 
and white apron, should be at the sideboard, where their own boys 
would start the fashion of helping people and then other boys would 
follow suit; while the little mother would be here, there and every- 
where seeing that nobody was neglected. Mamsey said something 
about the dishes, but was warned by Dick to devote all her atten- 
tion to her own department, which was the culinary. You see Dick 
had learned how to wash dishes (almost an unknown art) from an old 
Quaker lady, and so she felt no hesitancy in using the finest they 
had. Of course, they were odd bits, cups and saucers in many 
instances not matching; but that was all right, for an old blue cup 
in &@ Minton saucer gave people something to talk about, and the 
fruit platés, with their green leaves and clusters of grapes or cherries 
upon them, as well as the gold-and-white French china and two or 
three blue-and-white sets, were all in harmonious contrast. These 
were piled on the sideboard, and so were the napkins—the pride 
of the little mother—of white, cream and yellow damask, with the 
initial wrought in one corner. Around the pitcher of lemonade 
stood the tumblers, while the bouillon, which was cold enough to be 
refreshing but not positively freezing, was in low, broad, white cups 
that stood in their saucers and had a spoon resting on each. For 
the sandwiches the dinner platters were used. Those made with sar- 
dines were put on the fish platter, the patés and the chicken sand- 
wiches on game platters, and the beef sandwiches on a plain dish; 
so it was easy to tell which was which. The wafers were on bread 
plates, and the little cakes with their colored icings were put in glass 
dishes, because they looked pretty. 

The cups, the tea-service and the sugar, cream and lemons—the 
latter sliced and in a glass bowl for those who preferred tea @ la 
Russe—were daintily arranged on a square table under the big 
umbrella in the bay window, and so placed that the tea-maker could 
face her friends and yet not have all the tea arrangements between 
her and them. On the tray-cover was worked in outline “The 
muse’s friend, tea, does our fancy aid.’ Among the cups Dick had 
put two beautiful bowls, announcing that as John Everett Millais is 
said to disdain the frivolity of tea-cups and to prefer a dish of tea, 
with plenty of cream and sugar, grandmamma at least should be in 
the fashion, which was a gratifying bit of news, inasmuch as there 
had come to the boys the idea of interminable journeys with her cup, 
as she had often been heard to say that those used to-day only held 
a thimble-full! 

Everything arranged as far as possible, the question arose, ‘“‘ What 
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shall we do to entertain our guests”? The answer came in a voice 
from the library, as unexpected as possible,—it was the little father — 
—which said ‘‘ Let them alone ”! (Parenthetically it must be men- | 
tioned that the said father is six feet two, but his name comes from 
having married the little mother and being the proud parent of the — 
party-giving family.) The trouble usually is that people do too much 
for their guests’ amusement. Just when people are interested in 
each other somebody commences a recitation or some musician is 
going to play a sonata or symphony that is a bore to every one, 
because well-bred people keep quiet when perhaps they would rather 
not, and music-lovers would prefer their music at some other time. 
Therefore, obeying the stern parent’s command, the piano was left . 
open and a dish of flowers put on its top. If somebody late in the 
evening chose to sing a pleasant little ballad, all would be well; but © 
there would be no peremptory call for silence to hear an awesome | 
song about people dying for love and soon. No, the little father © 
allowed his nice engravings to be placed up on the library table, and 
one of the boys put a collection of photographs of celebrated actors 
on another table for the less highly artistic people, while a friend oi 
Dick’s lent her lus collection of sketches. ! 

When the day came, so did the people; for cotillons and other | 


gayeties were lessening in number, and then, too, somehow one > 


felt sure of a pleasant time. Even the happy hostesses enjoyed them- 
selves, and in years to come Dick will be able to say that at their | 
first tea they wondered if they would have to drive people home. 
The big room made it possible for many to stay late, old friends 
chatted over their tea, approved the dainty sandwiches, wondered at 
the effective decoration and talked about the china Elderly gentle- 
men lingered over the parents’ engravings, young ones over the boys’ 
photographs and embryo artists over the sketches: The sun was 
lost in its own reflection and there were only a few intimate friends 
left when a speech was made by a tall, blonde young man with blue — 
eyes that laughed even more than his mouth. He said: “I have | 
pleasure in announcing to the remaining tea-drinkers (all well-known | 
to me as adepts at the art) that there has been an increase in the | 
family. The number of boys has been augmented by one, as I have 
been christened in tea and am in deed and in truth what I have long 
wished to be—one of the boys and Dick’s Special.” Saucy bov! 
But saucier Dick, for, blushing rosy-red, she said she was glad of it. 
And it is very seldom nowadays that girls confess thus publicly to — 
being glad they are loved. 

So this was how they errata the féte, and such was the result. 
There is a feeling in the family that if an attempt were made at a 
dinner-party, Mamsey, grandmamma and the oldest boy would le 
mated, so they decline to have one. Leaning over the gate that 
night and talking to the butcher boy, the maid, who felt she had 
managed the whole affair, gleefully and thoughtfully gave him to — 
understand that “It isn't, Teddy, the question of how much money 
you have, but how you manages it, and the sort 0’ welcome you 
gives your friends. As to Miss Dick, nobody's surprised, ’cause this 
family, be it said to their credit, are inclined to matrimony.” 

“How do I know all this? Have you not guessed? Why, I'm 
Dick’s Special.” —GERALDINE. 


<6 


DOLLY’S PROTEGE. 


There had fot many generations been a scarcity of girls in the 
Deane family, and consequently the occasional maids with which it 
was blessed were highly appreciated. At the time the writer has in 
memory the boys used to grumble because they had only one sister, 
and their complaints grew louder than ever when the first thing she 
did after reaching the age of seventeen was to go and get married, 
thereby increasing the family list of boys by one, for, of course, her 
boy was their boy. It seemed a little strange to think of a great big 
fellow, over six feet, liking to be her “boy.” But he did. 

However, it was not so bad as it might have been, for a little 
while before, on Easter Sunday, there had come another sister—a 
baby girl, the Easter flower. Of course, Daisy was not her name, 
but Marguerite, though one of the boys threw up his hat, kissed his 
baby sister and scornfully said, ‘‘ Marguerite Deane, that’s all right 
for the important occasions of life, and for girls getting married and 
other dreadful things, but as sure as I’m alive her name’s Dolly 
Deane.” And so they called her. 

An utter absence of babies for ten years in a house full of loving, 
eat-hearted boys with a decided tendency toward girl-worship 
ade life a very bright affair for Dolly’; and somehow it seemed hard 
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. *=—but there, I can’t tell you any more, for I feel a big lump ris- 


N\A 


« in my throat; Uncle Andy knows it all, and he likes to tell the 
\J which pains me xo, 


Then Uncle Andy commenced: “ Yes, missy, we were mighty — 
proud when Miss Dolly were bawn. Dis yer farnly am mostly bovs, — 
an’ from de memorial time it has been so. After de little Missy 
came, den Miss Flossy she got married, cause, as she truly said, she 
had bettah relieve de fay from de numerous boys dat come 
a-askin’ for her an’ settle down to one '6 dem. But it am peculiah 
dat she took de bes’ o’ de lot! 

“When Miss Dolly were about two yeahs old, an’ had ‘tained a 
propah repreciashun for animiles, it were wonderful de variety dat 
came: dawgs, good and bad in dere breed, cats, an’ even a monkey; 
but we sen’ de monkey away ’cause his mannahs were not such as 
am considered propah in good serciety—dat is, in de bes’. Mis: 
Dolly she named de whole lot, and, if you blieve me, dere weren't a 
a single one dat she could give a lady’s name to! One day a misn- 
ble, pore-white-trash-lookin’ cat strayed in; she called him Lily, and 
de res’ were jealous, ‘cause dey see dat even de girl name ’mountec © 
to somethin’. 

‘De Wintah time come, an’ we went down to de city. What 
city? Lands! honey, dere’s only one, New Orlins, dat is very large. _ 
It am said dat de city where Miss Flossy went, Parts, am larger; but | 
dat am ony hearsay. Well, we uns were all dere, an’ de young 
gemmen were a-havin’ a mos’ beautifulotime. Miss Dolly were to 
have her third birthday party, and de news of Miss Flossie’s baby- | 
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boy had just come. In course, Massa Peyton were awful glad; 
but we uns—well, de pinyun o’ de quarters were repressed when 


. Massa Edward denounced dat it were mean in Sistah Flossie to 


make em’ uncles instead o’ aunts! 


| o' tellin’ about his massa’s chillun. 


And it were. Still, it were a 
nice baby. 
“T knows I is a-wanderin’, an’ I’llstop. But, honey, Andy’s fond 


De day o’ Miss Dolly’s birth- 


_ day party she were on de verandah a-nussin’ Lily (he were a quiet 


cat) when & missable-lookin’ niggah ’bout seven yeahs old come up 
close to de place, a-lookin’ as if he were a-seein’ a angel. De little 
missy put out her han’, Lily began to purr, an’ Tip (dat were de dawg) 
began to walk aroun’ de boy; altogeder dere were such a air 0’ 
reprobation ’bout de party dat de boy stepped up an’ kissed de little 
lady's hand, an’ den lay down ’side o’ Tip at her feet. When her 
mammy done come to her, he wouldn't go 'way, an’ Miss Dolly she 


. hung on to him, an’ de perseshun were formed to go to de Madam 
— an’ see what she thought ’bout it. Miss Dolly trotted along holdin’ 


tight to de strangah, an’ Tip an’ Lily walked just aftah him. De 


baby cried dat he were her’s, de darkey hung to her skirts an’. 


moaned dat he wanted to stay, an’ Tip an’ Lily made all de noise dey 
‘could. De Madam didn’t know what to do: dey had dere own 
darkey, de lady baby musn’t be contradicted—but dey didn’t know 
where de boy belonged an’ he didn’t seem to even know his own 
name, 
“De young gemmen an’ de Massa came to de scene an’ did nuffin, 


but laugh an’ laugh—it were anothah boy! Dey said, ‘Let him stay; 


an’ we named him Francis Marion on de spot, ’cause dat sounded like 
a lady name, but he were always referred to as Dolly’s Protajay. 


_ Nobody evah claimed him, an’ we ‘uns all concluded dat Marion 


_grewd up from de groun’ fo’ Miss Dolly's birthday present. 


He 
wore a blue-and-white check frock, an’ de tricks dat boy could do 
were de delight o’ Miss Dolly’s heart. He made a bonnet fo’ Tip an’ 
taught him to preach, while Lily had a cap on an’ listened to de 


- sermon; an’ de laughs dat used to come from de lady baby’s lips 


were like music. But Marion always looked as sobah as a judge— 
dat is, as dey ought to look. De day dat some great man were 
to paint little Missy’s picture Marion lav down at her feet an’ 
wouldn't go away ; an’ once, when dey carried him off, Missy cried 
so de picture man said to bring him in, as he would make a good con- 
tras, So he were made to hold a feddah fan ovah de little Misgy, 
an' he would a-stood all day long if dey had wanted hii to. 

“He were not a angel: at one time we were afeer'd he would 
be took up for stealin’; but, when lie were made to understan’ dat 
his Missy didn’t want de things he brung, den he stopped. When 


_ Miss Dolly were five yeahs old an’ Marion were nine (fo’ suah his 


age were puess-work), he were teached how to say his prayers at 
night, an’ he promised nevah to forget dem. But bress you! dey 


_ Were prayers to de “little Missy,” ’cept when she heard him herself, 


- an’ den he said ’em all right. 


He went to de market an’ got de 


- Voodoo charms an’ hung ’em ovah de Misay’s bed, but de Madam took 


emaway. Marion cried an’ screamed an’ prayed Massa Voodoo not 


- to hurt his Missy, not to let de evil eye get upon her; an’ fo’ de fust 


‘ 


ume since he come he got a whippin’. He didn’t mind it, but 
Miss Dolly an’ her famly (Tip an’ Lily) cried so hard dat it had to 
be stopped. Den Marion howled ’bout de medals, an’ said Voodoo 
would hurt ’em all; an’, do you know, Massa Paul said as how he 
looked just like Reny (Reny were de monkey dat could not be kep’). 
Tis not a followah 0’ Voodoo, but, honey, I has ’membahed dat fre- 
quently Missy looked so pretty an’—I knows I is a ole goose—to 
see her a-dancin’ till you thought she would fly, while Marion 
whistled or played de tunes, were such a mighty nice sight dat ‘at 
titnes I’se trembled fo’ her. You think dat Marion was too familiar? 


_ Well, you uns knows mighty little ‘bout we uns—why, dere’s not a 


niggah in de hole county what wouldn't a felt honahed at making 
de music fo’ Miss Dolly to dance by. Marion knew dat, an’ were 
cordingly pleased at de favah showed him. 


“One day—an' a sorry day it were—Mammy Lou wanted to see 


some ole woman, an’ she took de little Missy, Marion, Tip an’ Lily 
down to de market, a place de little lady had nevah been to befo’. 
Lou, she got to gossipin’, an’ den, fo’ de time bein’, nevah thought 
o’ anythin’ else. All at once dere were a dreadful cry went through 
de market, an’ de people scattahed in every direction; but dose 
chillun, a-knowin’ no bettah, stood still. What were it? A dawg, 
foamin at de mouth, an’ mad, ravin’ mad. He seed de little dawg 
dat de missy were a-holdin’, an’ he rushed fo’ him; while de lady- 
baby, what had nevah been afeerd o’ dawgs, knew sumfen were 
wrong, an’ held Tip close to her. An’ den dat beast clutched 
at her an’ bit her, set his teeth right in her white arm—but not 
befo’ Marion were dere an’ got de worst o’ it fo’ tryin’ to save her; 
he were caught by de throat an’ de prints o’ de big teeth were put 
dere. Den sum sense seemed to come to de men, fo’ one rushed at 
de dog an’ shot him. But what good did dat do? De woful little 
party were carried home, Tip and Lily followin’; an’ de wondah was 
who should tell de Madam. At Jas’ dey foun’ Massa Paul, an’ he, 
with a very white face-an’ set lips, tole his fathah. Den the moth- 
ah’s heart tole de Madam. 

“Oh! I nevah again want to see suchatime. It were death— 
dat we knew. But bress de Laud, He giv’ ’em a quiet death. De 
little Missy had pore Marion on a pallet just beside her, an’ aftah a 
few hours she just went off to sleep. But it were de sleep where dere 
am no dreamin’. Dey were all aroun’ her—de mothah an’ de fathah 
dat luvd her an’ were so proud o’ her, de great big boys dat wor- 
shipped her so, an’ de sistah dat gave her such a luvin’ welcome. 
De boy dat she cared fo’ were a-dyin’ beside her, and close undah her 
little bed were de pets she were so fond of. hen Marion heard 
dem say so quietly dat she were asleep forevah, den he tried to raise 
hisself. But he couldn’t, an’ he said ‘Massa, Voodoo kill Lucy’! 
Dese were de las’ words he evah spoke, an’ bittah as dey were, no man 
in dat room could rebuke him fo’ sayin’ dem. I know, I know dat 
it am not right. 

“Lucy nevah came back, an’ dat showed how much she knowed 
she were to blame fo’ takin’ de little Missy to market. Dat night. 
saw de stars out an’ some happy people in de world, maybe; 
but it saw one house o’ mournin’, one house dat has nevah stopped 
mournin’. You doan know nuthin’ ’bout such love as Miss Dolly could 
give, else you could easily undahstan’ how Tip an’ Lily moaned and 
cried al] night an’ in de mornin’ were stretched out dead ‘side de 
baby’s door. Dey had nevah been kept out befo’, an’ animiles has 
hearts, an’ feelin’ ones; an’ I is o’ de ’pinion dat Tip an’ Lily will 
both be in Heaven with Miss Dolly. 

“ At de funeral de nex’ day Marion’s coffin came aftah de little 
lady’s, an’ in de evenin’ massa Paul an’ me buried Tip and Lily neah 
de same place. Now, when you go out dere you see on a little cross 


in plain letters— 
MARGUERITE DEANE. 


SHE GAVE SUCH JOY ON THIS EARTH FOR FIVE YEARS THAT SHE HAS 
SURELY FOUND ETERNAL JOY IN HEAVEN. 


And on another, a small gray stone at the foot of the grave, is 
carved 
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Nuthin’ else; dey all know what it means, an’ truly dey am not 
carin’ whether de res’ o’ de world know or not. But somehow, I 
am sure dat, as Missy allus found pleasure in Marion, he would a-died 
o’ grief, fo’ he were as faithful as Tip in his luv; an’ suahly Tip 
were faithful. Yes, we has no lady-baby now, but den you see we 
has luvd an’ suffahd, an’ we ’membah. Miss Flossy, she bas some 
nice boys, but dey am ony boys; still she doesn’t want evah to. 
luv another little lady, ‘cause dere can nevah be anothah Missy like 
ourn, an’ suahly we wouldn’t have any othah kin’. She were de 
best kin’; fo’ her friends—Marion, Tip and Lily—died fo’ her. 
—Hivary Mutuals. 
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ITEMS OF FASHIONABLE INTEREST. 


THE BRIGHT BITS. 


The bright bits of life are the little things that make the happy time 
always, and the bright bits on a gown are those which give the desired con- 
trast and yet are not counted among the necessities. With the cloth suit, 
ther when developed in the extreme of simplicity or with the amount of 


. decoration sometimes deemed necessary, the color spot is achieved in the 
. handkerchief. It may be of silk or lawn, and may be all-white; but if so, 


it must have some special ornamentation to make it decorative. 
The reason for the sudden and cordial reception accorded the fancy 
kerchiefs is found in one word—pockets! On the short: jackets there are 


sometimes several, sometimes one; but, whether the number be plural or 
singular, it would be strange if the handkerchief were not peeping out 
from one of them. Believers in woman's suffrage have for some time 
insisted that a more liberal supply of pockets was needed, and whether 
the realization of these will make her more conscious of her dreadful 
servitude (?) nobody knows, but her first effort will undoubtedly be to fill 
them. 

All sorts of dainty and pretty handkerchiefs may be bought ready for 
use, but girls who like to have original»belongirgsjand at the same time 
save their pocket-money, ure. purchasing (nice jones of white cambric or 
lawn and then applying a scanty edging of Valenciennes lace, which, when 
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the handkerchief visits the laundry, is carefully ironed but not fluted. Ano- 
ther devico is to go to a shop where a specialty is made of Chinese stuffs 
and buy some pongee in colors: deep queer reds, yellows such as the sun- 
shine gives us, bits of bilious-looking green, and blues that look as if the dyer 
‘had not quite made up his mind as to whether blue, green or yellow had 
‘better predominate and, while he pondered, had dyed themselves. All these 
-come in the pongee, which is very wide, so that if the desired length be 
gotten, it can be divided into two or three squares; and, if several per- 
sons buy them together, a number of colors may be possessed by each. 

Do not, however, make the usual mistake—that of putting on a broad 
hem. No, do it in regular oriental fashion and have the narrowest kind 
.of a hem done by hand and with silk drawn from the material itself. 
Very short threads, very fine needles and very great care guarantee the 
very nicest work. When finished, stick the bright bit in your pocket, 
just letting an edge peep out; and whether or not the pocket makes you 
a more positive claimant for woman's rights, be very sure that if the 
handkerchief is a pretty shade and has been sewed nicely, you can dis- 
play your possession as an economy and will be proclaimed, even by 
your so-called enemy, man, ‘the right woman.” 


DO YOU KNOW 


That brides nowadays have less trouble than formerly with their gloves, 
for they go to the altar with the left hand uncovered, carrying in the right 
hand the glove and a bouquet of orange-blossoms or white roses? 

That if you have your light silk embroidered mitts dyed black, and, for 
some unknown reason, the stitching on the back presents a rusty appear- 
ance, rather than work it over with black silk you had better ink it? 

That if your brass candle-sticks are very much tarnished, they had bet- 
ter be rubbed first with a solution of oxalic acid and then with the finest 
emery, after which they will shine as they did when new? 

That the beaten silver perfume-bottles look too much like brandy-flasks 
for some waggish things not to be said of them? 

That shoe-polish covers a multitude of sins in the way of making black 
+the white spots on a shoe, slipper or glove? 

That the preferred corset is rather shorter than it was, and therefore 
-ullows greater freedom to the hips? , 

That dotted Swiss muslin draperies are in best taste for a room furnished 
‘with cottage furniture, and that the ruffles should not be fluted or lace- 
trimmed ? 

That a fashionable attention to your guest is to have burning in the 
room a fragrant pastile, which is set on a little brass tray ? 

That a red velvet vest, cuffs and collar may be put on your blue cotton 
gown ? 

. That a knowledge of the nomenclature of the day is necessary, else you 
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will not know that “smart” people are exclusive and “crisp” girls aro 
properly dressed? 

That a “crisp” skye terrier wears a gold bangle on his front paw and a 
ribbon matching his mistress’ costume around his neck? 

That it is not ‘‘smart” to gossip, but shockingly bad form, even if you 
risk having to leave out an especially bright remark ? 

That, after all, the underlying element of “smart” society is that of 
kindness, and this you may find among all people if you will only look? 
Did you not know ? 


ABOUT THE DRESSING-TABLE. 


The darky “mammy” who has been in the habit of regarding the roll- 
ing-pin as a weapon of defense only equalled by the razor, would think it 
were enjoying its apotheosis if she could see it to-day. Once a pie- 
beian of the most pronounced type; to-day, in its satin robe, it is a 
decided aristocrat. And this is the method of treatment: A strip of blue 
satin somewhat longer than the pin is tacked to it at one edge with little 
headless nuils, drawn around as smoothly as possible and then fastened 
over the first tacking, with the overlapping edge turned under to achieve 
a smooth effect. On the fastening are arranged small brass hoops, which 
are placed about an inch apart. At each end the satin is fringed out and 
drawn round the handle to form a full ruffle. A broad ribbon is then tied 
around each end and, coming from one side to the other, forms the loop 
by which the useful ornament is hung close to the dressing-table. On the 
hooks may be suspended glove and shoe buttoners, bangles and any of the 
numerous etceteras that always show a disposition to lie upon the floor 
or some other undesirable place. 

Another ornament that is much fancied is a flask such as Italian wines 
come in. The wicker-work that protects it is carefully gilded or bronzed 


‘with liquid that comes for that purpose, and then a broad ribbon in 


harmony with the other decorations is tied around its slender neck. 
Orange-flower water, lavender, bay-rum or some other toilette accessory is 
kept in these flasks, 

You have doubtless seen the imitation biscuits that are made of satin, 
carefully scorched with the brush and sent usually at Easter or Christ- 
mas with a greeting upon them. A funny way of arranging one is to 
carefully tie a large-looped bow of orange or crimson satin ribbon (about 
three inches wide), Jay the biscuit on this so that it will look as if placei 
there by accident (fastening it underneath, however), and then have a litue 
mouse—which may be procured at the Japanese curio shops—slyly mak- 
ing his way to the feast that awaits him. This makes a very pretty ite 
ornament and is a decided improvement to the biscuit in its simplest state. 
The mouse certainly cannot be the veritable one that ate the malt, for his 
tastes are simple, being satisfied with bread for his daily fare and leaving 
cheese, malt and other luxuries for the gourmets of the mouse world, 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


18 IT WORTH WHILE? 


To be crushed, crowded and have your temper ruffled, decidedly to the 
disadvantage of your complexion, because you can get something which 
probably you do not need, because you hear of “ bargains” or because 
some shop is selling off all its stock at less than cost? Good friend, 
even when there is a failure, the creditors are usually wide awake enough 
not to let staple articles go for less than the market price, yet this fact 
-~womankind seems unable to grasp. Who of us has not been told it repeat- 
edly by irate husbands or fathers, and been preached at year after year 
because we are still fascinated by the glamour of the word “ bargain.” 
¥very one of us has been forgiven and told not to do it again; we promise, 
and forget our promise the next time an opportunity offers. And the con- 
sequence is just what happened before. 

To-day you are told of some place where a wonderful fun, one that is 
worth a good deal, is being sold for very little. Being a woman of 


taste, you have long wanted just such a beauty, but it seemed so much | 


money to spend when you did not absolutely need it. But now—well, 
it’s so very cheap! 

Off you start, and struggle first with the man at the door, who is trying 
to keep the crowd moving one way or the other (as if anything short of 
@ regiment could manage a crowd of women!), and, of course, you get 
jostled by the people who are coming out. Your costume is torn by 
.catching in an umbrella-stand so elaborately carved that no sensible being 
would want it in her hall; then you are pushed from one point to another 
dy women coming from each direction. You ask a question and are stared 
at for an answer, and have a queer sensation that, because you have on a 
long wrap and carry a plush bag in your hand, it is surmised that your 
intentions are not strictly honest. Still, what can you do? 

Already you wish you were out, but pride sustains you and ultimately 
you reach the fan counter. You ask for the ‘love of a fan” you came to 
see. Itis not in any of the great piles marked at wonderfully low (?) prices ; 
no, it is carefully taken from the case, displayed and may be yours for 
the original pie The price may not be excessive, the fan is doubtless 
worth it, and yet there is a feeling of dissatisfaction. There is an idea 
éhat a fan must be bought, so one is selected, if picking one from among 


the great number said to be going for “absolutely nothing’ may be called 
that. 

Then an attempt is made to reach the door. Without hope of any kind 
to buoy you up, it is worse than when you tried to enter. But time. of 
course, accomplishes all things, and at last a tired-out, languid woman 
reaches home with a fan that is found to be faded, having been in the 
show-window for many days. You wish now that you had not forgotten 
your promise. ) 

If you look as you fecl, doubtless the preaching will be omitted, or else 
limited to the following condensed wisdom: ‘The laborer is worthy of 
his hire; therefore it is not worth while, nor is it honest, to expect to 
obtain the result of his labor for one-fifth of its value, so let the fan be a 
lesson to you.” And it ought to be, and probably it will—for a little while. 


Q 


OF COURSE NOT. 


Every now and then some man, who probably puts his name at the end 
of his work in extra large type, so that you may know his sex, writes au 
article in which, after pages of yea-ing and nay-ing, he seems to think he 
has settled a vexed question by announcing as his dictum that mentally 
and morally women are different from men! Then some other man, usually 
the one who does the clipping on a weekly, has it inserted under the head 
of “ A Sensible Opinion of Woman.” It is read by a lange number of men. 
who all agree with the writer, admire his erudition, nod as gravely as if 
they had never stumbled on the pons asinorum, and remark that what he 
says is Very true. 

Now, who ever doubted it? Did you, a great boy, who did not dare tv!! 
your disappointments to the best male friend you had, fearing he would 
think you weak, yet who did not hesitate to allow a woman to see the 
tears in your eyes, knowing they would be respected; who let a woman 
hear the quaver in your voice, knowing that the words spoken to you would 
be helpful and comforting: who let a woman know af about your trouble. 
had her sympathy, loved her for giving,it, and was glad she was alive for 
your sake, do you think it tri? 

And the other man, yi + -)) are working all day at your booka. who. 


Me 


~ 
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when evening comes, finds rest only in the home that a woman makes, in 
the pleasant talk that is peculiarly a woman’s gift, that, while not offensive 
in quantity, is yet such that you can laugh at and be merry over it without 
troubling the tired brain; and at last, when the headache will declare itself 
is sure of cool cloths put on by’gentle and willing—because loving—fingers, 
do you think it true? 

And then you who need encouragement to do right, you who must be 
supported all the time, you who cannot obtain mastery over yourself, but 
who can keep your promise to the woman who loves you, who is going to 
hold you up by that love, who is sure of you because of that love, do you 
thick it is true? 

Every one with 4 particle of manhood in him knows that it is true, and 
the big man in his sorrow, the student in his hours of rest, and the weak- 
hearted soul who needs stimulus continually to make living noble, are glad 
that mentally and morally women are different from men, and would not be 
so unnatural as to wish it otherwise. Of course not. 


WITH A STERLING RING. 


Jewellers are glad to see that decided preference is being shown for 


/ solid silver pieces, and that as a present for the bride a fat, comfortable- 


“i L 
— 


looking jug, teapot or sugar-bow! of solid ware is in greater favor than an 
entire service of plated metal. Such pieces as these were given to our 
grandmothers, and to-day they are again having proper tribute shown their 
beauty and usefulness. 

Among the smaller articles that are also in vogue are silver card-cases 
and purses, which are either very elaborately engraved or else have merely 
& monogram, initial, crest or coat-of-arms. A slender but strong chain of 
silver is attached to them, and, being very secure, serves as a handle for 
carrying them. 

Silver snuffers and nightcap-louking extinquishers are seen. Being 
sminall pieces they may be given by those who can not afford costly 
articles and yet wish to remember the bride, whether it be the young 
one of to-day or she who is celebrating her twenty-fifth aniversary. 
Apropos of solid silver, a chosen set of friends, classmates of the young 
girl who is to be married on a June day, were determined not to give 
anything that was not, as the sage of nineteen said, “really good.” So 
they united their wisdom and ducats and had a dozen tea-spoons made to 
order, the little money that was left over being used for a case that would 
be of more use than the fancy one, with its frail finishings, usually fur- 
nished by silversmiths. 

Bracelets and dog-collars of silver, heavy and very plain, are chosen 
because of their positive value, a fancy prevailing for ornaments of a mate- 
rial that announces itself and yet is absolutely simple in workmanship. 
One may grieve for the elaborate carving of the Venetians, but, as the east 


_ just pow is the center of attraction, it may be that among the sterling 


metal will be found some ornaments graven by the deft fingers and 
designed by the poetical mind of some oriental, who, though worshipping 
his work, does not forget to drop it at the sound of the muezzin. And so 
the religious fervor of the workman shows in the delicacy of the labor, 
proving, as the historians have, that a faith of some kind is necessary to 
produce poetry in words or work, and that the best of each has been 
inspired by it. 


OCCASIONAL FAULTS. 


Naturally we seldom do any grievous wrong ourselves, but there are 
occasional faults into which we are betrayed—faults against good taste, 
good manners and sometimes good sense. 

It is a fault against good taste to pile a great amount of hair on the top 
of your head, thereby increasing its size, for a small, well-shaped head is 
a womanly beauty. It is true la Modo is insisting upon soft coils exactly 
on top, but even this does not necessitute much hair, nor should it stand 
in high relief. Primarily, it is to rest the hair, but nobody seems to think 


of that. - 


The fact of bouffant effects being coquettish and fashionable is no reason 


| why you, & small woman, should wear an improver exactly the same size 
as that of your most intimate friend who is most ‘divinely tall.” 


The 
result is highly undesirable, and yet it needs only to be understood that 
half as much “improver’” would have been all right. 

If your Damon in feminine form insists upon wearing a long coat, please 
urge her not to have one so severe in its lines that she seems to corre- 
spond with the umbrella she carries. This is a mistake often made by 


tall, alender girls, and the “just why” is beyond the ken of anybody. Of 


course, you must mention this to her pleasantly, for there is much in 
making suggestions in the nicest way. 

Against good manners! Why do not some people learn to discriminate 
between a greeting that is so cold that one’s social temperament goes down 
to zero, and one so gushing that you are amazed at its vehemence. To- 
day you meet a certain woman and she freezes you with the coldness of 
her greeting; to-morrow, she overwhelms you with effusion. Itis simply 
her humor, but this she has no more right to inflict on you than she would 
her milliner’s bill. 

Small mysteries, which may amount to nothing in the end, are positive sins 
against good manners. Young girls often err in this regard, and, unless 
checked, acquire an unfortunate habit that is afterward hard to eradicate. 
It is true that personalities are decidedly better out of general conversation, 
but mysterious allusions are more to be objected to. Conservative women 
feel deep regret at the growth of the type of girl who “guys” at everything 
and considers it a special sign of wit and intelligence. This girl is simply 
creating in herself a mind that will be incapable of taking life seriously 
until perhaps a sad experience makes it necessary. She is not the merry 
girl everybody likes, but one who “hates” or ‘‘ adores,” and who does not 
hesitate to say impertinent things to those she considers “not her style.” 
Her “ chaff” or “guying,” or call it what you will, is an insult to older 
people and gives young men an opportunity of estimating her at precisely 
the value she sets upon herself. This may appear strong language, but it 
is true. Facts hurt sometimes, and, the sooner this girl realizes the truth, 
the better for her and fer those who care for her. 

Ts it not a fault committed against good sense when any of us, mother, 
wife of daughter, refuses to look at life as it is, refuses to see how little or 


how much we may make of it all, how much of happiness or misery we | 


may give and have given unto us, and to what distances the influence of 
a home-life, lovingly and generously extended, may reach? 

Sometimes, when you feel that your joys are few, your troubles very 
heavy, recall to mind Jane Carlyle suffering with her hero (?), George Eliot 
leading a life that, even in her books, she could not uphold; Georges 
Sand, Mary Shelly and others of the world’s notable women who were 
unhappy, wretchedly so. The very best thing to dois to make your life 


broad enough to take within its bounds those who give you love and | 


those who come to you in sorrow, sickness and hunger, that you may 
comfort them and give them of your store, 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


If somebody would only make a crazy quilt of the odds and ends of 
wisdom, what a treasure it would be! Well, let us rush in after the 
fashion of the wearer of cap and bells, and make one square at least. 

Do you know how to get your cloth coat over the velvet cuff of your 
dress sleeve without any worry? Wrapa silk handkerchief tightly around 
the cuff when the sleeve is in place, hold the ends of the handkerchief in 
your hand, and then put on the coat. Treat the other sleeve in a similar 
manner, and an immense amount of emotion will be held in reserve for 
something more worthy of it. . 

Do you know why the nice kid boots rub just across the instep? It is 
the fault of your dress binding. Wise women, who like nice boots and 
yet do not always have well-filled purses, take the trouble to put a velvet 
binding on a skirt, at least across the front-gore. 

If, after brushing and attending to the nails, the tips of the fingers are 
dipped in ordinary twilette powder, it will be found much easier to remove 
any dust that may have clung to them. Try it and see for yourself. 

A dealer says that the right way to cleanse an old painting is to take a 
soft cloth and wash it very gently, using plain soap and tepid water, and 
drying with a very soft towel. However, if it were a picture valued 
very highly, some hesitancy about this method of procedure would be 
allowable. But such is his advice. 

An authority on the care of umbrellas announces that, if placed in the 
stand on their handles and not strapped, they will in this way retain their 
shape and not cut the silk. 

In sponging black silk with coffee, the side that is to. be the right side 
is sponged and the ironing is done on the wrong side. Do not have the 
sponge too wet or the silk will be stiff and ungraceful in its folds. 
Reach the happy medium by making an experiment on a kerchief or an 
old sash; you will then see where mistakes may occur without having 
cause to regret them. 

Save this square for your quilt of wisdom and mark it as you think best; 
either as ‘‘ artistic” and therefore to be placed near the middle; or merely 
‘ good,” to fill in am odd place. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


VERA :—Black lace polonaises will be in vogue this season, and a style 
that will not add to your size is No. 9681, which is illustrated in the March 
DELINEATOR and costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 


J ANET :—Deep crimson or bright scarlet suiting would combine well with 
your steel-colored silk, and the decoration could be of gray and crimson 
Spanish lace. Pretty patterns by which to make the costume would be 
skirt No. 9805, price Is. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 9806, 
price Is. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated in this DELINEATOR. Watches 
with short chains are worn, but not very conspicuously. 


A Svussorrsex:—A widow is supposed to wear a vail for two years, and 
for three months it is worn over the face. However, as crape is con- 
sidered detrimental to health, the vail is frequently worn over the face but 
one month and laid aside at the end of 4 year. 

EvELYN:—A pretty white costume for the small woman of eleven years 
would be one of mull made by pattern No. 9737, which is illustrated in 
the April DELINEaTOR and costs Is, 3d.,or 30, cents.» The gray would be 
in good taste for a church ‘toilette. “Short watch-chains, with the bar run 
through one of the button-holes of the dress-bodice, are quite allowadle. 
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CLEVELAND :—A costume of black nun’s-vailing would be pretty made 
by pattern No. 9785, which is illustrated in this DELMEATOR and costs 1s. 
6d. or 35 cents. It might be trimmed with velvet, the vest, collar and 
cuffs being made of the same. 


J. B.:—White eider-down flannel, embroidered in blue and having white 
wool lace around the edges, makes a pretty and inexpensive robe fora 
baby’s carriage. The darned net might be combined with oriental lace 
net of the same color. 


M. E. M.:—Trim your mode-colored bunting with velvet and deep 
claret velvet ribbon. Suitable patterns for it would be skirt No. 9794, 
price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 9772, price 1s. or 25 
cents. Both are illustrated in this DELINEATOR. We do not know any- 
one who buys human hair. <A mixture of alcohol and castor oil often 
proves efficacious in preventing the hair from falling out. 


ALICE ALLEN :—Thomas Moore wrote the poem entitled “ Farewell !— 

But Whenever You Welcome The Hour,” in which are the lines you quote : 
‘“*“You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 

Any copy of his works containing the “Irish Melodies” will include this 
poem. 

KaTIE:—Jerseys are still worn. Why not take the soiled leather belt 
to a kid-glove cleaner? It could doubtless be satisfactorily attended to 
and without further injury. 


IGNORANT ISABELLE:—The pansy design for the lambrequin may be 
bought already embroidered and is appliquéed on. It is one of the Kur- 
sheedt Standard silk-embroidered appliques. 


L. B. C.:—Bustles are worn under the skirts. Some basques are cord- 
ed about the edge, but this finish is entirely a matter of taste. 


A SUBSCRIBER, KATE AND Many OTHERS:—An improver is usually 
made of the same material as the skirt lining, silk, alpaca or cambric 
being favorite materials. It is cut the required size, filled with curled hair 
and caught here and there with a stitch to hold the hair in position. Half 
of the top is then firmly sewed to the band of the skirt under the drapery 
and skirt, and the other half is firmly held in place and is made positively 
" even by a hook fastened at the extreme end fitting into an eye placcd at 
the other side of the band or the right distance from the placket. This is 
merely hooked in putting the skirt on, then the band and then the drapery. 
Different figures require larger or smaller improvers, as the case may be, 
but the exact measurement of one worn by a lady of medium size is 8 
inches in depth and 12 inches in width. Do not make the hair too hard, 
or it will present an awkward appearance. The great advantage of an 
improver is that there may be one in every skirt, and it is always ready 
to assume without any worry as to whether it will be too flat or not flat 
enough, etc. 


INQUIRER:—A pretty way to make the handsome silk would be by 
skirt No. 9805, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 9806, 
price ls. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated in this DELINEATOR. Figured 
Madras is especially liked for curtains just now, and it is sufficiently 
heavy to add much to the furnishing of a room. If the mantel-drapery 
harmonizes with the other colors in the room it is all right, for no objec- 
tion can be made to @ contrast. 


New SUBSCRIBER:—Clusters of artificial flowers are not considered 
fashionable worn at. the throat, and, if natural ones cannot be obtained, 
they are omitted altogether. When it is impossible to attend a wedding 
for which an invitation has been received, a note regretting the enforced 
absence and tendering congratulations should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible. Even if the bride remain with her parenta a day or too after the 
wedding, yisits should not be paid during that time, unless special invita- 
tions are given; it being presumed that the family wish to be alone. Re- 
freshments are not offered to visitors calling upon a bride in a formal way ; 
if such courtesy is to be given, a special tea is arranged. In having a 
wedding gift sent direct from the shop at which it was purchased, you 
should leave your card with your order and have it enclosed with the 
present in a box. 


Mrs. C. E. D.:—Even in warm weather small boys wear dark flannel 
kilts, with short knee-breeches to match. They look better than white 
underwear, and are no warmer than starched skirts. 


A ConsTanT READER:—Combine plain brown Surah with your gray- 
anud-brown mixed wool goods, and make it by costume No. 9808, illus- 
trated in this DELINEATOR ard costing ls. 6d. or 35 cents. In sending an 
Easter or birthday card, either to a gentleman or lady, enclose a card 
or write on the back of the souvenir your kind regards, adding your 
name, There is no compliment in anonymous tokens of any kind. 


IGNORANCE :—A nice black suit that would not be expensive would be 
one of black Surah made by pattern No. 9783, which is illustrated in this 
DELINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. A black Jace bonnet with 
yellow roses, and yellow undressed kid gloves would be pretty to wear with 
it. Then, of course, if some money were left over, a short wrap of bro- 
cade trimmed with lace would be a desirable adjunct to the costume. 


SUBSCRIBER :—The toilette of ashes-of-rose plain and embroidered cloth is 
in decidedly good taste for a church wedding. and we would advise making 
it by skirt No. 9804, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 
9803, price 1s. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated in this DELINEATOR. A 
granny bonnet of gray straw and silver braid, with decorations of silver 
jace and pink blossoms, would be becoming. The hair could be dressed 
high—that is, providing that style suits your face. Folds of silk étamine in 
the wrists and neck of your basque provide sufficient decoration, and your 
gluves can be of pale gray undressed kid. Only the left glove is taken off. 


Curtains:—<A preference is shown for suspending curtains of all kinds 
by rings slipped over the rods, those made of brass being especially liked 
for this purpose. 

CounTRY DRESSMAKER:—We know nothing whatever either of the sys 
tem or the person to whom you refer, and, therefore, are unable to accord 
you any information on the subject. 


A SUFFERER :—To you who have suffered by using a depilatory we cas 
only say, rub the afflicted parts with vaseline and then—let well enough | 
alone. If E. J. will send her address to Hilary Millais, care of The But 
terick Publishing Co. (Limited), 40 E. 14th St., New York City, some per. j 
sonal words of advice will be given her by one who thoroughly appreciates 
her desire to look well and the brave way in which she is facing the world | 
by herself. | 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER :-—As you do not care for home-made decorations, it 
would seem wisest to give the window and shelf into the hands of a pro- 
fessional decorator. Madras is much liked for window-draping, but heavier 
materials—velvet, felt or plush—are usually chosen for mantel-shelves. 
Escurial lace would trim the black silk richly and fashionably. 


M. H. D.:—Washing the head with soda is said to keep blonde hair " 
from darkening; it tends to make the hair stiff, but is nevertheless an inno | 
cent prescription. 

Buou:—It has not been our experience to have camel's-hair wrinkle. 
A costume of gray camel’s-hair would be in good form, but we would rot 
advise embroidering it with blue flowers. It would be more deairacle 
trimmed with broad braid showing some silver threads. For this, skin 
No. 9794, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with bagque No. 9772. price 
ls. or 25 cents, are recommended. Both may be seen in this DRLINEATCR 
Have a bonnet of gray Jace, trimmed with silver cord and blue violets. 


ANNIE:—Ruffies or plaitings are lined with crinoline when there i: n¢ 
desire for the hem to show, or when it is thought that the material is 
“flimsy ”’ and needs something to give it body. 


ANITA:—Chemises are still worn, and the under-waist is selicx 
assumed by very slender people. With the latter a short petticoat is 4 
necessity. 


May :—Heavy white cotton crochetted mats are used on the table, bit 
in most houses nothing whatever is placed between the cloth and tle 
dishes. Ifa young gentleman is presented to a young lady and the intr 
duction has been previously performed, it would be perfectly proper for her 
to remark that such was the case; and it is in rather better taste for her | 
to say it, as otherwise he might conclude that she did not wish to recce- - 
nize the first introduction. 


NevaDA:—Tvying the covset-strings around the waist after they are 
drawn is one of the means by which the corset-bones are broken. As vou 
are stout you need a corset that is long in front, but which should arch 
sufficiently over the hips to prevent its breaking there. There are many 
good makes of corsets, und it would be a difficult task for us to select 
from among them; but an order sent to a first-class establishment, givizs 
measurement and a description of your figure, should result in your hs‘- 
ing better fortune than you have hitherto. Many thanks for your kizaiy 
expression of appreciation. 


PHYLLIS :—Your idea of re-making your brown camel’s-hair by patted 
No. 9667, illustrated in the March DELINEATOR and costing Is. 6d. or 35 
cents, is very good. As vou do not care for a velvet basque, why t0 
have one of brocaded wool in gray and brown? A suitable bonnet 
wear with this would be a brown straw capote, trimmed with creamy weel 
lace and ivy leaves. We would advise wearing a long bustle, unless youl 
skirt is wired. 


A CORRESPONDENT:—The host escorts to the diuing-room the lady 19 
whose honor the dinner has been given. If the dinner is in honor of ne 
one in particular, the eldest lady or the wife of the most prominent ger: 
tleman present accompanies the host, while the lady's husband acts «5 
escort to the hostess. In case there be no host, then some gentleman 11 
the company is asked to assume the attendant duties of one. The hostess 
follows her guests to the dining-room, where they remaiu standing unt 
she is ready to take her place at the head of the table. 


AN I@xorantT MOTHER :—When kilts are worn by three-year-old bors— 
unless the skirt itself is white—short knee-breeches of the same matrial 
are usually worn under them and no petticoats are required. 


WINIFRED:—For suggestions as to costumes, see article entitled ‘Tu! 
lettes for Commencement Day” in this DELINEATOR. Wear either whit 
silk or white undressed kid gloves, and carry yourfan. The handkerchie! 
is safer in your pocket. There is no necessity for a reception unless you 
particularly desire it, and then, of course, some light refreshments are 
usually served. 


HaL:—A stylish wrap for Spring wear is one of blue and golden-browa 
brocade, trimmed with chenille fringe matching the brown and made br 
pattern No. 9747, illustrated in the April DELINEATOR and costing 13. ef 
25 cents. Either long bustles or improvers are worn with all costume: 
Bangs are worn further off the forehead, less hair is cut and the curling }3 
decidedly fluffy in effect. 


A SUBSCRIBER’—A silk crazy-quilt is not put on the bed when making 't 
up, but is folded and laid over the counterpane as you would an Afghan. 
The prettiest, as well as the easiest, border to put around a quilt is one of 
fancy brocaded or striped ribbon. 


PENELOPE AND OTHERS :—Therkid rollers for curling the bang are scl 


in bunches of a dozen each, and may be purchased at any large shop where 
a speciality is made of toilette articles. They are quite inexpensive. 


\ 
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Fashionable pial 


ADAPTED TO THE 


, METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


NUMBER FOUR NOW READY 


containing illustrations of the latest novelties in 


“EMBROIDERIES,” 
“ LACES,” 
“BRAIDS,” 
“RUCHINGS,” 
“ TUCKINGS, Etc., Etc.” 


with prices, practical adaptations and other important information. 


| 


— =a 


EVERWZT LADY 


who studies 


Fashion and Economy 


should subscribe for the above publication, which is issued quarterly. 
Send three cents in Postage Stamps for this number, or 
twelve cents for yearly subscription. 


=IMPORTAN T=} 


‘Ladies of Fashion who desire to procure our I]lustrated Fashion Sheet and 
| Supplements, have only to address us after the following 

| form of application :— 
| 
| 
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‘The Kursheedt Manufacturing Co., 
leat NEW YORK CITY. 

Gentl 
| Please send me your Descriptive Publication con- 
i taining the tUlustrations of your Specialties and Novelties, for which 


find enclosed three cents in Postage Stamps. 


Name............... SPOS 6 CO SOS OSS OSS HOS 606 88 HE ESO EEE EES BOO 8S SOS OOSS SOSH SE © SE ESSSES OS OSS SESS EET OSS EBOOSE SOD 


———= 06 —___——— 


Cut out the Ree coupon, enclose with stamps, 3 cents if for the one issue, 
or 12 cents for a year’s subscription, and send to 


THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING CO, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
( Continued). 

Query BoxEes:—Bangs are still worn, but are 
less stiff in their arrangement, and the hair at the 
sides is no longer cut but is brushed up. ‘“ Six- 
teen to twenty-one’ wear street dresses of 
the same length as their elders, and surely 
twenty-one may be permitted a long gown if 
she wants it. The latest designs in fancy work 
are given in the DELINEATOR under the head of 
‘Artistic Needlework ” and “The Work-Table.” 
Many thanks for your kind wishes. 


M. P.:—The “‘wall-press” in the drawing-room 
may be made into a cabinet for the accomod- 
ation of your curios by taking off the doors— 
unless they are of glass—and covering the 
shelves and the back of the press with peacock- 
blue velveteen, which wiil harmonize with the 
‘‘brownish-drab and peacock-blue” furnishing. 
If any of your bits of bric-d-brac have handles, 
suspend them from tiny brass hooks at the back 
of the case. 


THE TRI0:—To keep the nails in good order, 
clear and pliable, constant care is the best 
receipt. Use a large brush—and scrub your 
nails on the brush, not the brush on your nails. 
This should be done after immersing the nails 
in water as hot as can be borne. Before retir- 
ing at night soak them in warm milk, and dry 
with a soft towel. Girls of sixteen wear the 
hair braided and either looped or twisted in a 
coil low on the neck. 


Y. A. B.:—A pretty zouave-jacket to wear 
with a white costume would be one of white 
cloth, trimmed with either gold or silver braid 
and lined with silk of some becoming shade; 
rose, blue, yellow or Nile being very desirable. 


VIOLET:—We would suggest trimming the 
gray polonaise with black velvet, as it is to be 
worn with a black cashmere skirt. A desira- 
ble pattern for making it would be No. 9798. 
which is jllustrated in this DELINEATOR and 
costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


CONSTANCE RAY:—Certainly, a young lady of 
twenty should wear skirts the length worn by 
others of her age; and, though the loose braids 
are perfectly proper in the convent, they are not 
in good taste outside of it and will only gain 
for you the credit of being barre. Loop up 
your hair like other people and do not attract 
attention as an oddity. 


Rustic :—At a wedding where the ushers 
aud best man come from a distance, the groom 
either entertains them at the hotel at which he is 
stopping or the bride’s family invites them to 
their home. The wearing of gloves by the ush- 
ers at a full-dress wedding is a matter of taste; 
but if the groom wear them, he should supply 
the rest of the party. Plain white lawn 
ties are worn. White vests are occasionally 
seen, but are not necessary. The frock coat or 
‘‘Prince Albert,” as it is sometimes called, is 
worn at an afternoon wedding and occasionally 
at a very quiet evening wedding. 


CounTRY :—There would be no impropriety 
in wearing & white piqué costume, even if you 
arein mourning; but let it be all white. Have 
lisse or étamine at the neck and wrists, and. 
instead of the black crape bonnet, a white straw 
trimmed with an élamine or white crépe scarf 
would be in better taste. 


INQUIRER:—It would be perfectly proper to 
wear the vail off the face at the end of a year 
—indeed, the conventional period for wearing it 
over the face is from three to six months. In 
the deepest mourning white lisse is worn at the 
throat and wrists, and a white ruche—the rolled 
crimped kind—in the bonnet. Black silk and 
crape may be worn at the end of the first year 
of widowhood. 


Datsy:—The brown-and-white checked silk 
polonaise is sufficiently in) style to be worn with- 
out alteration. We would not advise dyeing it, 
as the chances are against its being improved 
thereby. Combine with brown wool suiting. 

and make by costume No, 9784, illustrated 
in this DELINEATOR, and costing 1s. 6d. or 35 
cents, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Continued). 

M. E. J.:—Unless the lace is very wide, two 
widths are generally used for curtains; and they 
are slightly looped to one side, either with rib- 
bons or light brass chains. Rods are preferred 
to cornices, and these are of wood or brass, the 
latter being the most elegant and also the most 
expensive. Please accept our thanks for your 
kindly expressed appreciation. 


A SuBSCRIBER : —Cards announcing a wedding 
are usually sent within a weck after the cere- 
mony. When they are meant for an entire 
family it is sufficient to send them to ‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith and family.” Bouillon is a clear soup, 
usually made of beef and free from all grease. 
It is served in tea cups, with a tea-spoon in the 
saucer, and is drank from the cup. It may be 
hot or cold, as preferred. 


Mrs. L. W. B.:—We do not give addresses 
or prices in this department, neither can we 
recommend as a cosmetic an article of which 
we know nothing. 


Hita D.:—It would be in bad taste to send a 
ring to a gentleman whose attentions you had 
refused, as it would seem to indicate a desire 
for his return; and, unless you wish him to put 
that interpretation upon it, it had better not be 
sent. 


ONE OF YOUR SUBSCRIBERS :—It is usual to 
serve after-dinner coffee at the table, as it is 
now the fashion for the gentlemen to leave the 
table with the ladies. Occasionally, when din- 
ner is not served @ la Russe, the coffee service 
is brought in after leaving the table. A side- 
board is sufficient in a dining-room, and on it 
is placed the silver service, fine bits of glass, 
decanters, ete. The bric-a-brac is in better taste 
on the mantel or else relegated to the library 
and drawing-room. 


Mrs. W. P. R.:—Dark brown, blue or black 
stockings are worn by little girls with red gowns 
—indeed, they are in vogue with any of the col- 
ors dedicated to little people. 


EK. M. J.:—Very short watch-chains sre now 
worn. The watch is usually slipped in the 
bodice front and a chain about three inches 
long, With a pendant on the end, is allowed to 
Hang. Some pretty silver chains are seen, but 
when making a purchase that is to be worn 
for some time, it is wiser to get a gold one. 


Economy :—With the material left over from 
your gray and fancy suiting, why not make 
yourself a little wrap? It could be trimmed with 
black lace and made by pattern No. 9650, illus- 
trated in the March DELINEATOR and costing 
ls. or 25 cents. 


CLAIRE:—Your brown-and-black striped silk 
would combine well with brown cumel’s-hair. 
Costume No. 9785, illustrated in this DELINE- 
ATOR and costing ls. 6d. or 35 cents, would be 
@ pretty pattern by which to make it. 


A Soxnoor-Girt:—Oxalie acid will doubtless 
remove the ink-spots from your pretty apron ; 
but, unless it be washed out well and carefully 
after having been used, it will eat through the 
material. 


Mrs. A. L. L.:—Combine mode-colored wool 
brocade with your mode silk poplin, and make 
it by pattern No. 9808, which is illustrated in 
this DELINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 
Have crochetted buttons of the same color. 


Doroas:—Your blue-and-white plaid silk 
will look well made up with dark blue nun’s- 
vailing. Use pattern No. 9797, illustrated in 
this DELINEATOR and costing Is. 6d. or 35 
cents, 


ANNIE MoL.:—It is customary to wear 
mourning two years fora parent; the second year 
black, white and gray are allowed,. and crape 
may be laid aside. Purple is not considered 
mourning. An all-white costume may be worn 
at any time if simply made and trimmed, but 
there should be no black combined with it; 
for then it becomes second mourning. 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS.| 


Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 


‘| 
|: 


IN THEIR GREAT PEREMPTORY SALE OFFER THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL BAR- 
GAINS, IN ADDITION TO A GENERAL REDUCTION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS: 


BLACK SILKS. 


100 pieces Black Gros Grain Dress Silks, 59c., 60c., 
and 79c.; worth 75c., 95c., and $1.10 per yard. 

125 pieces 21-inch imported Black Dress Silks, $1.00, 
$1.25, and $1.35; worth $1.25, apt sre ai per yd. 

75 pieces 24-inch Lyons Black Gros Grains, remark- 
able for weight and appearance, $1.50 per yard; un- 
equalled at $2.00. 

120 pieces 22-inch Black cashmere-finish Dress Silks, 
from the looms of the celebrated Poncet & Cie., $2.00 
per yard; regular price, $2.50. 


BLAOK SATIN BHADAMES. 


21-inch Black Satin Rhadames, $1.00; formerly$1.35. 
Special sale of imported Satin Rhadames, $1.15 per 
yard; marked down from $1.50. 

175 pieces Black Satin Merveillenx and Rhadames at 
$1°5, | $1.50, $1.65, $1.75 per yard; the best value ever 
offered. 


RADZIMIRS AND ARMURES. 
21-inch all-silk Radzimirs, $1.00; formerly or. 
21-inch all-ckilk Radzimirs, $1.25; formerly $1.50 
22-inch all-silk Radzimirs, $1.35 and $1. 

$1.75 and $2.00 per yard. 
21-inch all-silk Armures, $1.50 per yard. 


BLACK SUBAH SILKS. 


: formerly 


50 pieces imported all-silk Black Surahs, 69c. 
250 pieces 22 and 24 inch imported all-silk Black 
Surahs, 75c., 85c., 95c., $1.15, and $1.25. 


The best value ever known. 
Special sale of 50 pieces 20-inch Swiss Surahs, ele- 
gant finish, $/.00; formerly $1.35 per yard. 


COLORED SILKS. 


100 pieces Colored Dress Silks, 50c. per yares cost 80c. 
7 pieces ‘Yolored Dress Silks, 85c.; regu rice$1.10. 
10,000 yards Lyons and Domestic “ros Grain Dress 

Silks, in 40 leading shades, $1.00 per yard; marked 

down froth $1.50. 


COLORED SATIN BHADAMES. 


Grand special sale of 12,000 yards of imported Satin 
Rhadames, in 40 leading street and evening shades, 
including Browns, Tans, Modes, Garnet, Gendarme, 
Navy, Royal, Electric, Olive, Plam, Bordeaux, Cream, 
Pink, White, Leghorn, Lavender, Sky, Robin's Egg 
Blue, &c., &c., $1.15 per yard; formerly $1.5v per yard. 

Colored Sarah Silks, 85c. per yard; worth $1.00. 


BROOCADES AND SATINS, 


Large assortment of new d in Black Satin Bro- 
cades, 85c., 96c., $1.15, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00. 
18-inch Black and Colored Satins, 50c. ; regular price, 


75e. 
21-inch Black Satin, 59c.; regular ee 85c. 
22-inch Black and Colored Satins, » Toc., Bc., $1. 


PONGEE SILKS. 


1,000 pieces plain Pongees, 18 to 20 in 
$4.75, $4.95, $5.50, $6.75, $7.75, $8, 


45 and 


jece, 
9 per 


piece. 
250 pone. Robes, handsomely embroidered in self 
color and brown shaded, $10.50 to $25 each. 


SUMMER SILKS. 
900 pieces Summer silks, large assortment of checks 
and stripes, 35c., 50c., 65c., an ee ee yard. 
Figured India Silks, light and dark effects, 69c.; for- 
merly 96c. per yard. 
DRESS GOODS. 


10 cases 52-inch French Ladies’ Cloths, our new 
epring importation, all colors, $1.25 per yard; worth 


54-Inch all-wool Tricot Ladies’ Cloths, 75c. per yard; 
formerly $1.29. 
Lupin's new Spring Cashmeres, in all colors, includ- 


ing evening shades, 49c. per yard. 
Blegant Needlework broidery, by the yard, to 
match, 


$1 25 pe Ripie 

Camel’s-ha atross, & new spring fabric, 40 inch- 
es ta ell all wool, new spring colorings, 50c. per yard; 
wo ;: 


BLACK GOODS. 


40-inch Lupin’s Cashmeres, all-wool, fine quality, 62c. 
and 72c.; uced from 75c. and $1.00 per yard. 
Black Velvet Brocade Grenadines, $2.00 to $5.00 per 


yard. 
ee all-silk Brocade Grenadines, $1.00 to $1.75 per 
yard. 
English Crapes at the lowest known prices. 


HANDEKERCOHIEFS. 


2,000 dozen ladies’ and gents’ pure linen Initial Hand- 
kerchiefs, 2c. each. 

800 dozen ladies’ pure linen embroidered Handker- 
chiefs, 20c. each; formerly 50c. 

Special] sale of 10,000 dozen ladies’ and gents’ all 
pure linen colored border Handkerchiefs; also, ladies’ 

ure linen embroidered Handkerchiefs, 10c. each. This 
ot includes many styles formerly sold at 25c. each. 


GLOVES. 
300 doz. 4-button Real Kid Gloves, all good shad 
8c. per pai rice, $1.25. ' ‘i 
and all colors, 96c. per pair; regular price, $1.55. 
UMBRELLAS. 

17§ 26-inch twilled silk Umbrellas, para, 
fancy natural sticks, $1.89 each; reduced from &2.4). 

125 26-inch very fine silk Umbrellas, paragon 


frame, choice assortment of sticks $2.45 each; former | 
price, $8.00. 


LADIBS? COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
1,000 dozen Ladies’ Pure Linen Collars, with cape, 
latest style, 10c. each; worth, 16c. 
800 dozen Ladies’ Pure Linen Cuffs, very latest etyle, 
10c. per pair; worth, 18¢. 
GREAT LACE SALE. 
Manufacturer's entire stock of 


frame, 


each. 

700 pieces Beaded Lace, %c., 39c. and_50c. per yard: 
worth double. | 
GREAT MUSLIN UNDEBWEAB SALE. | 

1,000 dozen pieces of manufacturers’ samples will be 
cloeed out at about half price; fine goods only. 
$8.00 gowns for._._.. e150 yn skirts for... ....@25 


2.00 gowns for...... .00 ekirts for...... 1.69 
1.50 gowns for...... 07 | 2.75 skirts for...... 1.39 
1.25 gowns for...... .75 | 1.30 skirts for...... MN 
5.00 chemise for.... 8.00 | 1.00 skirte for_.... - -0 
3.00 chemise for.... 1.68 -7% ekirts for...... oo 
2.50 chemise for.... 1.47! 2.00 drawers for.... 1.10 
1.50 chemise for.... .97| 1.50 drawersfor.... & 
1.25 chemise for.... .69| 1.00 drawersfor.... .& 
.7) Chemise for.... .89 .75 drawers for.... 48 
50 drawers for.... 2 
MUSLINS. 


7-8 Fruit of the Loom, 6%c. 

4-4 Fruit of the Loom, 73%4c. 

44 Wamsutta, 93{c. 

Complete lines of Fruit of the Loom, Wamazutta. | 
New York Mills, Bostons, Uticas, and other Standard 
Brands in pillow and sheeting widths at our well 
known low prices. 

LINENS. 


Unbleached Table Damask, 39c., 45c., 50c., and Sic. 
8-4 Bleached Table Damask, 69c. per yard; reduced , 


from $i. 
8-4 Bleached Damask, $1 per yard; marked down 
from $1.50. 
WNAPKINS. 
5-8 mol lta fast 
reduced from $1.50 an 
5-8 Napkins, extra fine quality, $1.50 per dozen: rez- 
ular price, - 
8-4 Napkins, all linen, large size, $1.68 per dozen: 
worth $2 per ozen. 
8-4 Dinner Napkins, $2.50 per dozen; regular price. 
$38.50 per dozen. 
; TOWELS. 


F Huck Towels, colored borders, all linen, $1.50 per 
ozen. 


ruse Turkish Towels, 20c. each; formerly Svc. 


each. 

Huck Towels, large size, 15c. each, $1.80 dozen: 
regular price, $3.40. f $ 

1,000 dozen fine Huck, Damask, Honeycomb and 
Turkish 


CRASHES. 


10 bales Bleached Crashes, 18 inches wide, 53c.: 
worth 12k¢c. per yard. ; 

5 bales Ruseia Crash, fine quality, 10c. per yard; reg- 
ular price, 15c. 

Glass Linen, fine quality, 9c. per yard; reduced from 


PRINTED WASH FABBICS. 


edges, $1.19 and $1.29 dozen. 
& $1.75. eae toe 


} 
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Bath Towels, all at $8 per dozen, or 25c. each. 


44 Cambrics, fast colors, 5$4c.; regular price, 12.4". 


4-4 Cambrics, this season's patterns, 7l¢c.; marked 
down from 12s¢c. . 
5 cases extra quality Seersuckers, 9c. per yard; for- 
mine ch ae k Ginghame, in etri 
ne Greyloc ams, ine and plaids, 10c. 
per yard reduced fot Thc, v5 
anton nghams, and chec 9c. r 
yard Foluced from ingests yer sae 
phyr 8, 1 2 and; 
never before sold less than 18. bh ad 
Fine Scotch Cynaharns 
28c. per yard; regular rice, 
5 cases Turkey Red, fast colora, Tigc. per yard; rex- 
ular price, 15¢e, 


1 


in plaids and stripes, all new, 


| 
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r pair; regular 
doz. 6-button Kid Gloves, very fine quality, black. 
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AMERICAN DILES. 


JOHN N. STEARNS & C0., 
Manufacturers, 
39 Union Square. 
Factory, Gast 42nd and 43rd Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


In order to introduce our goods generally and let 
the public know what ; 


AMERICAN SILKS 


are, we have decided to advertise our leading qualities 
as per list below, and will send, 


EXPRESS OR POST-PAID, 
any length desired on receipt of price, 
With PRIVILEGE of RETURNING 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY, 


In ordering colors send shade, ds we sell the goods 
so close we cannot afford to cut samples. 


REGULAR SURAH, 21 inch, Black and 


(A good, durable silk.) 
EXTRA SURAH, 21 inch, Black and 


(A rich, durable silk.) 
DOUBLE EXTRA 24-inch SURAH, Black 


85c. 


$1.05 


and Colors, ----.---------------- 1.25 
TRIPLE EXTRA 24-inch SURAH, Black 
and Colors, --------------------- 1.50 


(Very rich and heavy.) 


Black, 3 Thread, 21 inch, GROS GRAIN, 1.10 
bb 4 bb 22 res rf} rT} 1.25 
bi 5 re 22 é“ 6 &“ 1.50 
9 6 rT 22 rT} rT 3 ry} 1.75 
rT 8 rT} 22 ba &“b T} 2,00 
eer eee 22 “ MASCOTTE, 1.50 
a Green 24 “ TRICOTS,-- 1,50 
« “4 © 22 “  RHADAMES, 1.25) 

Black and Colors, 6 Thread, 22-inch 

RHADAMES, -------------------- 1.50 

And Black and Colored 8-Thread, 24- 

inch SATIN DUCHESSE, - -------- 2.00 | 


(The finest plain Silk that can be made.) 
Also, a great variety of 


BROCADES AND FANCY SILKS. 


N. B.—The above goods are at our Factory prices— 
one-third cheaper than imported Silks—and as pure 


and fine as can be made. 
PLEASE MEXTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. eae ||| 
‘ y Pant “ 
it % iy 
ik 


» 


ELEQANT FIT- Gf\\\n. 
TING CORSET / 


4 
he 
yp 


corsets as regards HEALTH » 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 
Por sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail §1.30. | 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


,and a salad. 
| ally consists of tea, bouillon—served in cups— 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Continued). 

IGNORANCE :—It would be impossible for us 
to value the coin, and, if you are not in a large 
city, it would be wisest to send it to some re- 
sponsible person who would take it to a dealer 
for valuation. 

Maria:—A preparation for staining wood 
black in imitation of ebony may be purchased 
at any drug shop, and is easily applied, the only 
care necessary being to lay it on evenly. 

ANNIE W.:—For suggestions as to remedies 
for imperfections of the skin, etc., see articles 
entitled “To Be Beautiful,” which are pab- 
lished from time to time in the DELINEATOR. 


Mrs. L. E. M.:—Mother-Hubbard gowns are 
much, worn by babies, robes being reserved for 
great occasions. Put a cover of dark crimson 
plush of the same shape on your small table, 
and then a deep border of macramé lace; this 
can have a strip of plush running through it, 
and may be tacked to the edge with small gilt- 
headed nails. 


Mrs. M. V. W.:—Models upon which to fit 
costumes may be obtained at any establishment 
where dressmakers’ supplies are made a specialty. 
Weido not give addresses or prices in this de- 
partment. 

NANNIE:—High-shouldered capes will be 
worn during the Spring. Silver buckles might 
be worn with very light mourning. 


ETHIE:—A suitable pattern for the velvet 
costume for the three-year-old boy is No. 9660, 
which is illustrated in the March DELINEATOR 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents. A collar of Irish 
lace, and a Tam O’Shanter cap of the velvet, 
would be suitable additions to this little frock. 
The pattern to the capis No. 9576, and costs 
5d. or 10 cents. 


Mrs. M. C. W., Hot Springs :— When the very 
deepest mourning is adhered to, the crape vail 
is worn over the face six months for a relative, 
while for a husband it is worn one year. Hen- 
rietta cloth and bombazine are the deepest 


| mourning materials, and are in reality more de- 


sirable when made up perfectly plain, without 
even crape trimmings upon them. When the 
mourning laws are carried out, crape trimmings 
belong to the second stage. 

PAULINE :—For suggestions as to wraps, see 
article in thé April DELINEATOR entitled “ Wraps 
for the Spring-time.” 

Bessie G.:—yYour illuminated mode cloth 
would be very becoming to a brunette, and could 
be effectively trimmed with claret velvet or Ti- 
tan braid of a deep mode shade. 


ZENOBIA :—Velvet is made with the pile run- 
ning up. While appreciating your kindly inter- 
est, we cannot give the information you desire. 
The glossy side is the right side of cloth. 


INQUIRER:—Entire costumes of white are 
worn in the deepest mourning, but never with 
acrape bonnet and vail. In going out the black 
must be assumed. 

New Susscriser —" High tea” is simply 
an ordinary tea, with the addition of hot meat 
“ Tea,” as it is now served, usu- 


wafers and fancy cakes. The hostess, if she 
have no grown-up daughter, usually invites an 
intimate friend to assist her, and the friend will 
preside at the tea-urn, which is placed on a 
small table with the other accompaniments, 
which are handed around. The only invitation 
necessary is the sending of your visiting card, 
with the date written upon it, and in one corner, 
“Tea at five o'clock.” 
it between that hour and seven, and, being very 
informal, allows of meeting a number of one’s 
friends without being tramelled with society 
usages. Usually the gentlemen present aid in 
the serving, but it is well to have one or two 
maids to pass round the wafers, cakes and nap- 
kins. 

Kansas City :—Black vun’s-vailing is a cool 
mourning material, and, when lined with thin 
silk, is quite as comfortable as any gauze or net. 
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CAUTION! 


w 
53 a en Ae e 
a g ee ee ei i Op F 
ra -NONPAREIL*™ FMS 
=) Satire eae bictts = | 
pe “ay er en oe Fl 
al TNE ay ae rom jsf 
THE ABOVE I8 A FAC SIMILE OF 


THE TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE | 
FOUND ON THE BACK OF EVERY 


SECOND YARD OF 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND 


THE PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST | 


THE MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER 
THE NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING 
OFFERED IN IMITATION. FOR SALE 
BY ALL DRY GOODS DEALERS. 


‘FANCY WORE BOOKS. 


New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! 


INGALLS’ MANUAL OF FANCY WORK. New 
1885 Edition. 80 EXTRA PacEs. Thies 
New Edition has 192 esof Patterns and Instructions 
for Ke ngton , Artistic Needle Work, etc. 
It haa 57 Mlustrations of StrtTcHEs, Ppetage Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Satin, Feather, Irish,Hem, Janina, Knot. 
21 New RENAISSANCE STITCHES from , etc. Gives 
a list of the material used, selection of Fancy 
WorkK ParTresns, inclu 
Screens, Knotted 
ed Tassels, etc. 


Tranefer Patterns. A 

be used in working B * Patterns, and many other 
good things. We send this Manuva by mail for 18 
ps; 4 for $1.00. ; 


COLORS OF FLOWERS. 


A NEW BOOK, giving the Correct Colors and 
Shades to be used in embroidering Roses 

Lilacs, Clover Fompies, Forget-me-nots, 
Buttons Sorrel, Violets, Sun Flowers, Pansies, Lilies- 
of-the-Valley, Sumach, Golden Rod. W oodbine, Trailing 
Arbatus, stles, Apple Blossoms, Barberries, In- 
nocence, Peach Bloesoms, Lilies, Pine Cones, Cat-Tails, 
Wheat, Oats, Grasses, Mountain Ash, Smilax Leaves, 
Strawberries, Buttercups, Coleus Leaves, Azalia, Morn- 
ing Glory, Geranium, Love-in-the-Mist, Calla’ Lilies, 
Coxcomb. Crocus, Cactus, Cherries Bitter lihiet 
Ferns, etc. Ladies doing Kengington Embroidery i 
find this book a great help. Price, 35c.; 5 for $1.00. 


| pee HANDBOOK OF CROCHET AND 
KNITTED LACE. New 1885 Edition. Extra 
PageEs! New / Price, 80c.; 5 for $1.00. 
OOK OF DARNED LACE PATTERNS. Nev 
1885 Edition. New Patierns, including some fine 
Designs from Parts. Price, 25c.; 6 for $1.00. 
OOK OF INSTRUCTIONS and PATTERNS for 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. Price, 15c.; 6 for 60c. 


ACRAME LACE AND RICK-RACK BOOK. 
Price, 15c.:; 6 for 60c. 


ORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. New. 


1885 Edition. Extra Pages! 
tains 12 Alphabets and over 1! 
Worsted 


This book con- 
ork. Price, %c.; 6 for $1.00. 


Daisies, | 
Bachelor's 


other Patterns for |: 


EW BOOK OF TIDY AND POINT ROUSSE}: 


PATTERNS. This book has Patterns for Java 
Canvas, Darned Lace and Twine Crochet Trpres, also 
Point Russe and Crazy Patchwork Stitches. Price, 25c. 


“for Dry and Wet Stamping, aleo Kensington, bus 
or and We. ng, also i - 
tro aud Hand Painting, and a variety of Fancy Work 
Patterns. Price, 15c. a 6 for 60c. cs 


SPECIAL OFFER:—We will send you these 9 Booxs 
(one of each) for $1.00 and five 2c.-stam 
The Retail Price of these 9 Books is $2.31 


) prices. Circidars free. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Maes. 


6 STORIES FOR 30 CENTS! 


Oglivie’s Popeiar eading, Namber, Fifteon, 
contains the following alx complete stories, each. one of which 
ia worth $1.00: “ Fated to Marry,” by May Agnes Fleming ; ‘‘ A 
Night of Horror,” by a popular author; “ Mad to Get Married,”’ 
by the author of “ Dora Thorne ;’’ ‘‘ Twe Strings to Her Bow," 
by a pleasing author ; ‘‘ Dorothy's Venture,” by Mary Cecil Hay ; 
‘‘ Harry Pinkerton, th 
tains also a handsome frontispiece, printed in twelve colers, and 
is; bandsomely, bound, | Sold by all dealers, or mailed for 30 
cents by J. 8. OGILVIE & CO; Puntisurrs 
31.Ross Straarr, New ‘Yorr. 


e Detective,” by Harry Rockwood. I¢con- | 


Te i Lid Custom 46 serve econ 1.10 for all and sell those you don’t want at | 
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BE AN ECONOMIST, 


| 
| 


$25 = 


WHIOH IN PROSPERITY If A DIFFICULT TASK, wand 
IN ADVERSITY IT BECOMES AN EASY AND 
A NECESSARY ONE. 


OUR PRICES, 


WE THINE, Wow BE FOUND TO FAVOR THIS Berea 
HowEVER, WE ASK A TRIAL. 


EVERYTHING CAN BE FOUND IN OUR 
ESTABLISHMENT IN 


SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 
KURSHEEDT’S STANDARD SPECIALTIES, 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


To OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
ARE OFFERED AS ARE GIVEN TO CITY DWELLERS, BY 
OUR ILLUSTRATED PricE-L1sT OF THE GOODS FOR BALE 
IN OUB 562 DEPARTMENTS,—A COPY OF WHICH SHOULD 
BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CaN BE BAFELY ENTRUSTED TO OUR CARE; THEY WILL 
48 IF PRESENT IN 


SAMPLES BY MAIL FREE, 


Full lines of KURSHEEDT’S STANDARD LA TUCK.- 
EMBROIDERIES and other SP TIES 
Illustrations of these Trimmings, examine 


Epw. Riptey & Sons, 


309, 311, 311% to 317 Grand Street, 


A Sa 66 TEEET | oO jn < ae 


NHwWw Yo REZ. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John &t., New York. 


BRANCH 1199 Broapway, near 29th St., New YorRK. 


OFFICES: 


279 FuLton STREET, BROOKLYN. 

47 N. Ereatu STREET, PHiLaDELPHIA. 
43 N. CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE. 

NO AGENOIES. 
ae ee Dress Goods and Garments. 

de., Of ab fabrics, 

and of the most elaborate’ Eine cleaned or dyed suc- 
cessf without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable akill and most approv- 
ed appliances, and having systematized anew every de- 
partment of our business, we can confidently “of goods 
the best results, and un oa Poe return 

Goods received and return ress oo ey tal 

ee invited. Send for price- 
list. ARRBRETT, N HE - Co., 

5 and 7 John 8t., New York. 


om —s any per nigh ry new. — "No pedal 10 
to liars ¢ ma carne o peddling. 
Cut this out Pe whe at 08. 

WORLD MFG. CO., 199 Nassau Sr., New Yorx. 


LARGE CHROMO CARDG,name on,or 12 Lovely Golden 
Hidden name 10, 18 Embossed Sentimental Hidden 
name 16be. Sample Book 40. Nassau Card Co.Nassaz, N.Y. 


P med and Hidden Name D 
50.. Agts. Pibet een 7 Ic. stam ay yo > 
es 4c, AMERICAN CARD CO, NORTHFORD. CONN. 


se CRAZY PATCHWORK 


Takes no other 
nourishment. 
It agrees with 
him perfectly,” 
writes a moth. 
er. Hundreds of 
similar testimo- 
nials, as well as those from reputable physicians 
throughout the whole U.5S., testify to the worth of 
HORLICK’S FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDB. 
Requires no cooking. Best food in health or sick- 
ness. 40and 75 cts. By all druggists. Book sent free. 
HORLICK’S FOOD C » Racine; Wis. 
&a@- Sent by mail on receiptof price in stamps.“@ 


156 New Scrap Pictures and Tennyson's Poems mailed 
free for 10c. Caprrot Carp Co., Hartford, Conn. 


D0 


WHITE ROSE PERFU ‘MED CHROMO CARDS, (New) 
assorted Scrap Pictures and Transparent Cards name on, lOc, 
ACME CARD CO.,, Ivoryton, C onn. 


PATCH: 
WORK 


Handsomest assortment ever offered. 
Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, and 
work, free with 


ew Haven, Conn. 


SILKS For 


a ay ba and $1 
eke ot of best 
catalogue of fancy stitches for crag 


ut iestra 


1,60 order, YALE SILK WORKS, 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


( Concluded). 

Mrinniz:—If a written or engraved invitation 
is received for a small reception or dance, « re- 
ply should be sent as soon as possible. This is 
the usual pana 


with pleasure the kind invita- 


tion of Me on and ‘re, Robinson hes Tuesday, the jiy- 


Lakewood, Monday. 

There is no necessity for a lady to invite in 
a friend who has escorted her home, but she 
should always courteously thank him for his 


kindness and express a wish that he may call 
at an early date. 


KaTE:—At a quiet home wedding there is no 
reason why, if she wishes, the bride should not 
be married without gloves. Make your black 
silk by skirt pattern No. 96417, price ls. 3d. or 
30 cents, combined with basque No. 9648, pr 
1s. or 25 cents. Escurial or guipure lace w sal i 
be a suitable decoration. We would advise trim- 
ming the gray cashmere with black goutac 
and making it by costume No. 9659, price i 
6d. or 35 cents. All the patterns referred to 
are illustrated in the March DELINEATOR. 


EK. C. L.:—Sometimes a linen and sometimes 
a silk warp is used by weavers in making up 
silk rags for curtains. Quiteas many, however, 
use the ordinary cotton warp, and find it almost 
equally effective. 


BELL:—A gentleman usually writes the first 
letter, after he has obtained a lady’s consent to 
correspond with her. A gentleman precedes a 
lady in going up a stair-case, whether she be 
hostess or visitor. We would not advise eating 
the skin of a lemon or an orange, though we do 
not know whether it would affect the breath 
unpleasantly or not. 


L. L..L.:—There would be no impropriety 
in a lady corresponding with a gentleman | ° 
friend, providing the length of their acquain- 
tance warranted it and the approbation of her 
parents was assured. 


L.:—The answers to your questions would 
take up too much space to be inserted in these 
columns; but if you will send your full name 
and address to the Editor of the DELINEaTOR, 
& reply will be sent you by mail. 


A. W. R.:—We would suggest combining 


dark green nun’s-vailing or any preferred wool 
material, or else gray velvet with your gray 
gilk, A pretty way to make it would be by 
costume pattern No. 9724, which is illustrated 
in the April DELINEATOR and costs 1s. 6d. or 
35 cents. 


VILLAGE GIRL:—It would be in extremely 
bad taste to give your picture to a gentleman, 
unless he be an old and valued friend. 


K. M. B.:—As you wear your crape vail off 
your face, you may with perfect propriety wear 
a mask vail of plain Brussels net. 

Mrs. L. A. M.:—Gray camel’s-hair or nun’s- 
vailing would combine well with your prune- 
colored silk, und it would be pretty made by 
skirt pattern No. 9750, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
combined with basque No. 9749, price ls. or 25 
cents. Both aro illustrated in the April DELIN- 
EATOR. 


Pout:—Black, green, gray and mode Surah 
silks, as well as the pongee and India varieties, 
bid fair to be very popular this season. 


A SUBSORIBER:—Pongee silk washes well, 
the ordinary method for laundering fine mus- 
lins, etc., usually being employed; but for any 
Japanese silk having a figure upon it, or for 
any color save white, we would advise sending 
it to a professional scourer. 


Lucy:—-Your cashmere is mordoré, a gold- 
en-brown shade much in vogue. Belts or akirt- 
bands are usually basted on so that no raw 
edge is visible, and are machine-stitched flatly 
to position. Standing collars are usually added 
to bodices, no matter what other neck-dressing 
may be worn. They are usually lined with silk 
and sewed so that no edge is visible, the entire 
finish being as neat as possible. 


OK 
Importers, Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 


“Muon 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY 
60400566 Broadwar 


NEW YToREK. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


{ROLLS MILLINERS GAUGE 
ee a Oy eg ee ae 
tocks Hpi R cao and to selecting | 


sa” In response to many requests, We send 
Sample Packages of Silk,.for Patchwork, 
assorted celors, for One Dollar, postage paid. 


Please to mention the Drtrrzaror in your spplication. 


can do their own ioe nt for Em 

LADIE Orne: oe Water Laustro 
and Kensi nm Pain a using 

our artistic patterns. They are eeeaaily and q trans- 
ferred to silk, vel et, felt, plush, ote. and pay used 
‘Prete work ur Outfit contains 23 ‘ee fud and | 
tic working Patterns, as follows: One spray each 


Double Rosca Single Roses, Fo 
Mod and leaves, eee orner of Daisies to 
match, Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, one sheet of , 
10 10 smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greena' figures, Bat- | 
Beetles, etc., with your own wn initiale, in hand- | 
Towels, etc. bi ! 


Me-Nota, den | 


terflies 

fone? neh letter, for Han erchiefs, 
box each ef dark and light rower, | ‘two 9 Pads, and di 
rections for é ng.,,8 ts., gre | 
Our ‘*Manual of Needlework,” pO cts, | 
Book of ‘1000 Py elgh pod Designa,” 16 Fant 


Patron Bebe Gon aa tah tree nee York. : 
=a 
hotogrepais | 
eee 


Patten 
FREE! TO ANY LADY 


sale 
and try and Influence sales { or us, we will oond 
a full size Lady’ s Soseamcr anner © Ww 
mont for th 


ron core 
wo ACME M M’F’G Con soot tan die omen ane CONN, 


® Beautiful Albums FREE! ni Albums FREE! 


of only Twenty-five Oenta we iy — 
Kee D Tilustreted mp tterery and Family hes » The Orick 


for Three Mon esbaccver 


the second rie ut 
Presidents of the United States ‘trom Ww 
These albums are very beaatifaily 


ecuted, and are foteresting ray nable sou werthy w 
adorn any home, some one te 
this advertisement will each recei to the and {| 
Albums, an elegant Solid Gold Chesca Band D case, 
free. Our paper contains 16 pages, 64 columne, and is Glad 
with the most interesting reading matter for all. This tefier | 
is made to aor it has new homes. Five subscri wits 


juins sen guaranteed. 
8. H. MOORE ie Co., ae Park Place, New Yerk. 


Silk 2 Satin Pieces for Patchwork. 


Samples with 8 aof Flowers 
of Patterns and in 


natructions for P, ech ae 
Ps orehar ts Soow- Stitches. All for 14 Two mg 
Stamps. (sees) J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


THE DINC 6 E & cE DCO’s © 


A om 4°, ro dale > ag he Bat 


ate VATS 2,310 RST 


elegantly’ es, 


Aero etter 
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WARREN’S RP Ae ea 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


| ‘ | | A I | \ | | | | R B & | | | Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 


The best elastic Bone IN THE WORLD for 
DRESS-MAKING PURPOSES, 
Sort, Pliable, and will not beinjured by Perspiration or Boiling W ater. 


BLACK, Will Wot 
BROWN, J BRDAK. 
RmEeD, FU ae A es oe : 
Prinz, NN7411 Wot On receipt of order with sample shade Will send 


CANN A NR NAN wo AS oods to your address in any place in the 

wBaiTs. = ee = - i= Wak}. . 8. for examination and approval before risk- 
Cy /< fe JR SE FRR, ing your money. 

: La Pompadour, Lisbon, Sea Foam, and 


other Waves. all warranted natural curl and to with- 
DIRHCTIONS: stand dampness, 


| Cut with shears into lengths desired, cover the ends firmly with cloth, attach| On receipt of sample shade, will forward goods by 
to the Dress-Waist over the seams by sewing directly through the FEATHERBONE. | mail to any part of the U. S. for approval, before the 


| See above Cut. priceis patd. Send for circular to 
: A Sample piece, sufficient to bone one waist, will be sent FREE to Dress- | JON MEDINA 
| makers on application to Paris Hair Store, a 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Chicago, Ills. | 18% Washington Street, Boston, Mas: 
MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 90 New Serap Pictures and Agent's Album of Samples 
—_—-- —— mailed for 10c. U. §. CARD CO0., Centerbrook, Conn. 


Patented Aug. 16, 18838. Copyrighted May 28, 1884. 


"rhe Tzaatest. 
WHAT THE LADIES ARE NOW DOING. 


: Ni SS aS So iy Yarrington’s CATCH-ALL, or Waste- 
qr Hi we Hy . SS er hh } Basket, the Housekeeper’s Friend. One of 
the handsomest and most useful articles for the Parlor, 
Chamber, Sitting-Room, enh” or Office. Fascina- 
ting to make, Costs nothing. You will not part with 
it when done. Pattern, showing oa and giving 
ip AMES full instructions, mailed on receipt of 2% cts. Silver 

Ta or ee stamps received. Address: 

A H. L. YARRINGTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
fi ! : 


Ay OUR CAT- 


alogue has over | 
if 5 


1700 Illustrations 
¥¢ 


of New and Choice Stamp- 
ingPatierns for Kensing- 
—— _ ton, Outline and Rococo 
Embroidery, Kensington 
and Lustro Painting, 
Braiding Patterns, Alpha- 
, bets, onograms, ete. 
> Price, 15 cla. 
4 OUR INSTRUCTION 
, BOOK gives full direc- 
<> tions for Dry and Wet 
Stamping, tells how to make the Powder and Pain 
also gives Instructions for Kensington, Lustro an 
Hand Painting. Price, 15c. 
Ee SPECIAL OF FER:—These 2 Books for 20 cts. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 


With this Outfit you can do your own Stamping, also 
Stamping for others. 

UR New 1885 Ourrit has a Complete Alphabet (26 

letters) for Hat-Bands, Napkins, etc. Also, 35 
STAMPING PATTERNS, ge == of Daisies, Roses, 
Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, Vines, etc., Box 
of Powder and Pad. Price List of Floss, Arasene 
Chenille, Silk, etc. Instruction Book and BIG 
CATALOGUE (mentioned above) containing over 1700 
Illustrations. We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 


A Ae Pe, 
Sate SOS 


Mary Anderson writes: 
I am delighted with 
our Coraline Corset. It 
is perfect in fit and ele- 


gan i i ork. Exrra Srampina Patrerns ;—Morning-Glories, 0c. Apple Blos- 
t hi design and work soms, 10c. ears A Wheat, 15. Cluster oy Strawberries, ion” For 
mansnhip. me-nota, 15c. Calla Lilly, 18e, Pansies, 1c. Fond Lilies, 15c. 
line Design, 10c. Golden Rod and Asters, lic. Sprig of 15c. 
Pages l5c, Woodbine, 15c. 
PECIAL OF FER:—Hverything in this adver- 


) i} —_—_ tisement Sor $2.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
y 


NURSING: Canfield Seamless 
% MISSES% Dress Shields 


are elastic, seam= 
less, waterproof, 
absorbent, odor- 
less, strong, yet 
\ soft as kid, do 
not wrinkle. 
chafe or rip. The 
sales are double 
that of any other 
Shield made In 


AND NOT the U. S. or 
WEAR OUT. Europe. 


Ieneeee cscs? | A mie = 
4 ' Samples sené free on psymentef 0 opats 
SONGS: rondwar, Now Neve, [SQLD Fase I a SICH 00. $8 Dey St HT, | Whe Canpletd Iubber Col, Bridgeport, Ot 


Coraline is not Hemp, Jute, Tampico, or Mexican Grass. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold by WARNER BROTHERS. 
The genuine Coraline is superior to whalebone, and gives honest value and 


rfect satisfaction. 
Imitations are a fraud and dear at any price. 
For sale by all leading merchants, Price from $1.00 up. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


353 BROADWAY, New York} 141. & 143 WABASH AVE), Chicago 


A KEY THAT 
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REDUCTION IN PRICES 


Ladi’ Shera oad Sein 


gay" We have made a material reduction in 
the prices of our Shears and Scissors, to which 
we would respectfully call attention. Protected, 
as they are, by several patents covering their 
points of excellence, and offered, as will be 
learned on examining the advertisement, at 
figures so low as to defy competition, we feel 
assured that largely increased sales will follow 
the liberal concessions we have made. 4&9 


POINTS—2 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 

| 35, 6 inches,..._.... $1.95.......--: $0.95 
POCKET SCISSORS—2 Sizes. 

NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 
'10, 4} inches,.......- $0.86.......... $0.65 
| 11, 4 inches,........ 100; 625oceues 0.76. 
| LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 
| WO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 

3, 5 inches,....---- $0.85..-..------ 0.65 

4, 68 inches,........ 1 eee 0.75 

5, 6} inches,.--.---. L.20i2Jseeauses 0.95 

6, 7 inches,-..----- 1 50 ccc ce sec 1.15 


LADIES’ STRAIGHT SHEARS—3 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUOED PRICE. 
15, 6% inches,.....-.- $1.25.....----- $0.95. 
16, 7} inches,...._... 1.50.......--- 1.15. 
19, 10. inches,.......- 2.25..--..-.-- 1.70. 


LADIES’ BENT SHEARS—3 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 
25, 8} ing.,....------ $1.75....--.--- $1.30 
26, 9 ins.,....------ 2.00.....-.-.- 1.50. 
27, 10} ins.,.-.--...-- 2.25.....-..-- 1.70. 


Ew On receipt of price and order, we wil] send to 
- y of Shears or Scissors 
for carriage to be paid by 


any of the‘world either size 
in the above Lis 


the purchaeer. send out no goods C. O, D, 


e 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (xim:04) 


7, © avd 11 West Thirteeath Street, New York. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Dr. STRONG'S 
EALTH CORSET 


: as constructed erpressly to 

me m obviate the debilitating effects of 
| wep ordinary Corsets, by reli the 
delicate and vital female or, ane et 


' " ‘4 i give the outlines of perfect de- & 
iia Velopmentand graceful > 

‘Ask your merchant forit. | 
Gample sent prepaid on receipt ef $1.60 and size. 


J.6. FITZPATRICK & G0., M’F'BS, NEW YORK. 


FANCY-WORK MATERIALS. 


AND RETAIL. lea of 
WHOLESALE | oar vata, Caen, “Yarna dea 
Twine, Imported an 


akdale 
sig aires fea Floss, Chenille 

Art Cr ,ilorence Suk and Fives, 

A Wihole- 


Seeder, rasené, also 
‘| sale and Retatl Price Lisis : for 12 2-c. stamps (24 


Sik, méxed colors, 


cta.) Florence “ Waste” Embroid 
& IN , LYNN, Mass. 


80c. a package. J. F. 


CARDS esas 


Chromos with your name on, 

Checker Beard, a full set of Domt!- 
game of “ ‘ 
Geese,” fall 


sherry gameof = 
Sop oa hehe 
postpaid, 16c., in stamps. - 8 Card Oo., Centerbrook, 


gameof “For and 
Premium 


: Agssteh TI DIES 


ENT pines TIDIES GW" for 19 cts. 
ne assortment 


Sample Tidy,and MUustrated Price List, b Y seeripe 
ddrees, J. F. INGALLS & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Bubscribers :— 


Subecribera to our Publications, when ordering a 
change in the Post-Office Address to which they wish 


- | their Publications mailed, are particularly requested to 
- | give their full former Address, together with the new 
- | Address, and state the Month and Year in which the 
‘| Subecription began. Thus:— 


‘“Tre BUTTERICK PUBLISHING Co, [Limited] : 
Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt 


CE eee ee ee enrose changed 

Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], 
7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
LADIES’ MANUAL OF ‘wor: 


ILLUSTRATIONS. This is the large boo 
that has been advertised so much. 


& for $2.00. We send our Lapres’ Book oF 
Fancy Work (Price, 15c.) with each Manual. 
ddrese, J. , LYNN, Mass. 


9" Persons inquiring about or send- 
ing for goods advertised in this maga- 
zine, will confer a favor by stating, in 
their correspondence with the advertiser, 
that they saw the advertisement in the 
DELINEATOR. 


| 5 
RIGGS’ Transfer Patterns 
for K. and Ouéline 
; . Kensington 
.. phabets, etc 
‘\ over the back of the pattern transfers 
it to the material. Complete Cata- 
| e, 196 pp. cloth bound book (con- 


Embrot Shade Book, giving cor- 
rect pani and shade ce! ote 


these patterns, and New Price 
all for 25 cents. Embroidery Shade Book, New 
List, and Sample Pattern (without Catalogue) for three 
2cent stampe. Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 
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ONE HUNDRED DO¥ 


REWARD! | 


ral 


: 1 
. 


We desire to warn the public against the! 
schemes of pretended canvassers, who, 
ostensibly acting as our agente, obtain} 
money by the fictitious establishment of| 
agencies for the sale of our goods and by 
taking subscriptions for our publications. 
Within the past few months Tennessee, 
Nebraska, California, Missouri and Kansas 
have been visited by these impostors; the! 
latest news regarding them coming from h 
Nebraska, Missouri and Wyoming. | 


The following are the nameé@ recent 
assumed by these swindlers: The nam 
of A. E. Bryant was used in Longton 
Leon and Ellinwood, Kans. J. W. Wheeleé 
was the name assumed -in Placervilly 
Cal.; and in Foristell, Knox City, Adriaag 
Queen City, Norborne and Troy, all ¢ 
Mo., it was F. P. Vinton or E. P. How- | 
ard; while in Bowling Green, of the same 
State, W. A. Warner was the alias used. In! 
Fremont, Neb. A. J. Romedale was the; 
name given. From Schuyler and Sidney 
of that State we hear of K. KB. Lock and 
A. J. Rogers; while J. E. Long and §, H. 
Walker were the names given by the par- 
ties visiting North Platte and Louisville, 
both of the same State. In St. Louis, Mo 
Long, alias Loomis, has recently been : 
rested for swindling practices of this descrip 
tion; and in Leadville, Col., H. J. Andepy 
son was convicted for a like offense. 


A 


For the benefit of the public, therefore. | 
we deem it advisable to repeat here the offerg 
made by us in the advertisement of the Dag 
LINEATOR in this and preceding issues: 


Bi100 REWARD. 5 


WeE wILL PAY $100 To ANY PARTY 8ECUR- 
ING THE ARREST AND CONVICTION OF ANY UY- |f 
AUTHOKIZED PERSON, WHO, UPON REPRESENT 
ING HIMSELF AS OUR AGENT, OBTAINS MONEY 
FRAUDULENTLY, EITHER BY TAKING SUBSCRIP- || 
TIONS FOR OUR PUBLICATIONS OR BY THE FICTI- | 
TIOUS ESTABLISHMENT OF AGENCIES FOR THE | 
SALE OF OUR GOODS. ; 


We wish to state emphatically, that 
there is no one of our authorized represent- 
atives who isnot at all times able to produce 
abundant evidence of his authority to trans- 
act business for our house. When a request | 
for this evidence is made by people with 
whom they wish to transact business, % 
will be promptly met in a courteous and sat- 


Himbro- | isfactory manner. Our travelling agents sre 
‘AL-|all gentlemen and, with the credentials in 


their possession, are at all times prepared to 
meet an investigation of their right to do 
business for us, at the hands of a justice of 
the peace or other duly qualified magistrate. 


|THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING €0, nes, 
7, 9. andl Wost Thirteenth Street, ep Fave 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


Metropolitan Fashione. 


“ Lapres’ Monru ty Revizw” is devoted especially to the 


| Las Mowrauy Review 
| 
| 


Ladies, Misses and Children, and also contains a variety of articlea con- 
cermt Dresa Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerie and other 
subjece. connected with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a 
page size of:11}.by 164 inches. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - 
SINGLE COPIES, 
(Postage prepaid by us to any Address in the United States or Canads.) 


"To any one sending us 50 Cents, we will send the 
LADIES? MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, together 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SELECTION O¥ PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF 
25 CENTS. If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must be got from the Agent to whom 
the Subscription has been given. Premium Patterns 
are only given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent 
directly to our Principal Office in New York. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
- OWE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


eS OO 


whch they wih the Suteceiption fo commence, month with 


THE BUTTERICE PUBLISHING CO. tuimiteai, 


i ¢ 9 and I! West Thirteenth St., New ales 


TAPE: -MEASURES, 


60 Inches Lone. 


No. 25—Cotton Tapes, .- - - - $0.05, 
No125  “ “ - {ha} -  - $0.06. 
No1385 °* W- - - = = 0,08. 
No 235. “ <" = | (ieee. = $0.10. 
No. I—Linen “°9- = > + = $010, 
No 2 en Bee, te BE. ae 
No 3 *€ #€ 2 2 = 6 + $0.14.) 
No. 12—Super Linen Tapes, - oe 8 oF GONG, 
No: 22 °° 4 * # yd 3 
No. 2—Sewed Satteen“ - - - - §$0,45. 


No, 3 “6 Re te ‘ - 


These Tape-Measures are made expressly for us, and are of 
the very best quality. A Good Sewed Satteen Tape-Measure 


Will last These Stam 
years in constant use. Any of the above will be sent | are mounted on M 


«by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
ADDREsgs : 
™ BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. trimiteai, 


7, 9 and I! West Thirteenth St., New York. | 


ffir “tae and description of the newest styles in vogue for 


$0.50, 


INSTRUCTIONS 


SELECTING PATTERNS 


See that the measures are taken correctly, and that the size 
printed on the label corresponds with the measure. If properly ob- 
served, the following rules will insure satisfactory results: 

‘To Measure for a Lady’s Waist, = vee Garment re- 
jag lr a Lagi ese. mesesete to be taken :— Put measure 


the dress, cl ose under the arms, drawing it ciealt. <a TOO 
TIGHT. 


Measure for a Bar ae sol Skirt or Over-Skirt:—Put the 


To i 
_ | tape around the waist, over th 


Ee Take the ag age for ap og and LitTLe Grris' PaTreans THE 
84MB AS FoR Lapins’. In ordering, give the ages also. 


To 


Boy’s Coat or Vest:—Put the measure 
around the 
—HNOT TOO 


ody, oy. can wine hacker cloge under the arms, drawing it Leaky, 
TIGHT. 

To Measure fora ~aliinles Overcoat :—Measure over the gar- 

ment the coat is to be worn over 


To Measure for Trousers :—Put the measure 
OVER the trousers at the waist, drawing it closely,—NoT Too TIGBT. 


To Weasure for a Shirt :—For the size of the Neck, measure the 
exact size where the collar encircles it, one inch, th thus:—If the exact 


allowing one 
size be 14 inches, use a Pattern marked 15 inches. For the breast, measure the 
same as for a coat. 


WOTKOB.— Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this 
Book, which cannot at once be procured of our Agents, will be sent 
by us, post-paid, on receipt of price, to any part of the World. 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. irimiteai, 


7, 9 and If West Thirteenth St., New York. 


RUBBER HAND-STAMPS AND DATERS 


bali Fe Sore e Bag gage and Daters, as accom- 
panying illustrations, at the oxiee indicated. ~ 


the body, 


OS 


| SOLD RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 1. Price, $1.50. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads). 


The Butterick Publishing Go. ume, 
7, 9. i ll gctshoneirigae STREET, 


uber ae No. 2. Rubber Dater, No. 3. 


Aud ith Movable 
Rubber 


$3.50. 


pe and shogaoy Bl ks, an brane Rosewood The 
D oc 
ed in red, blue re, purple, black lack and indelible black; and paren ordering 
are ss Soh to state t umber of Stamp or Dater, and the color of 
uired. The money must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. 
liberal discount be allowed to any of our Agents purchasing these goods. 


Address all orders to 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, mimsteai, 
7, 9 and I! West Thirteenth St., New York. 


> ” 
* « 

~—— 

_ Rs 


A Monthiy Magazine, 


ILLUSTRATING METROPOLITAN FASHIONS, 


Contains representations of all the Latest Styles and Novelties in 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fashions 


with full descriptions of New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practical Articles 
on subjects connected with dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - - - $1.00 per Year. r 
SINGLE COPIES, -_ =- - - - - - mine” 86 Cents, 


—————»»eo-_— 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Commencing with the issue of the DELINEATOR for July, 1882, the Subscription Price was: 
® $1.00 a year for the Book alone, no Premium Patterns being given with the Subscription. — 
{} any one sending us $1.00 for a Subscription to the DELINEATOR,. with 10 cents additional to 
a , postage, we will forward, as a premium, a copy of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE of the on 
i edition, uniil the same shall be exhausted. If the current edition is exhausted at the time w 
the Subscription, we ‘will send a copy of the succeeding number immediately upon me 
See advertisement of the Metropolitan Catalogue elsewhere in this issue. 


(#@" Parties subscribing for the DELINEATOR are requested to particularly sf 
number with which they wish the subscription to commence. 


t#" Publications sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of the United 8 
or Canada, are post-paid by us; but charges for postage or carriage on them, when sé 
Express or Foreign-Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 


We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to any one, on Subscriptions § 
: “4 


<2 


, to any party secu 
the larresd and conviction of any una iovcanct oe person, 2 
representing himself as as our Agent, obtains money fraud Le 
by taking subscriptions for our pur Publications, or by the J 


tious Establishment of Agencies for the sale of our goo ls. 


A ’ 
ADDRESS: " 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, mre, 


at.t 
7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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GT Piniet OF PO, 


This Magnificent Publication is 15x19 inches in size, and con- 
tains over 60 pages of splendidly finished engravings; a full ex- 
hibit of costumes—standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed 
on its pages. It is issued in March and September of each year; 
and every subscriber receives.a SUPPLEMENT, monthly, until the 
issue of the succeeding SEMI~ANNUAL. 

The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth 
any New Styles which may become fashionable between the times 
of the publication of each Volume and its Successor. 

The STANDARD EDITION of this Work, in Pamphlet Bind- 
ing, 18 furnished to yearly Subscribers as follows: FOR TWO 
BOOKS, (issued respectively in March and September), with Ten 
Suppiementary Sheets, (issued monthly), $1.00. 

These Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to Yearly 
Subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, post-paid 
by us. Charges for Carriage or Postage, by Express or Foreign- 
Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 

The STANDARD EDITION is printed on a superior quality of 
paper, and is specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though 
Dressmakers will find it of the greatest assistance to them in inter- 
changing ideas with their customers. 

{ay There is also a POPULAR EDITION, printed upon paper 
lighter in weight. On receipt of 25 CENTS, a Copy of this Edition 
will be sent, post-paid, to any Address in the United States or Canada. 


We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to 
any one, on Subscriptions sent us. 


THe BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. icimitea, 
7, 9 and {{ West Thirteenth St., New York. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


To any retail customer purchasing Patterns at our 


Office to the value of 50 Cents or more, at one time, we 
will present a Copy of the 


Pieteanaliten Catalagues 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by Mail $1.00 
or more for PATTERNS, we wiil, on receipt thereof, send 


a Copy, post-paid, free of charge. 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by mail 50 Cents 


for Patterns, with 10 Cents additional to prepay postage 


on the Book, we will forward, on receipt thereof, a Copy 
of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE. 


A description of this Work will be found elsewhere on 
this page. 


WOTICE s—In making Remittances, if possible 
send by Draft or Post-Office Money-Order. Do not risk 
money in the Mail without Registering. Postage-Stamps 
of One or Two Cent Denomination, sent us by mail, will 
Le accepted as Cash. 


AGadress: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. icimites), 
7, 9 and if West Thirteenth St., New York, 


| Upper Quarter Page, - - 7§c. “ “ ” 

Lower Quarter Page, - 6aic, “ “ - 
Upper Eighth Page, -~ - 50c. “ . . 
Lower Eighth Page, - 35c. “ . 
Line Rate, (Agate,) - - $1.00 ‘“ month. 


Hales, al Aducrtising 
THE DELINEATOR. 


All Contracts based on Actual Circulation. 
The First Rdition of this number of THE DELINEATOR was 


One Hundred and Fifty-Five Thousand Copies. 


THERMSs - 
Whole Page, - - - £=$2.00 per Thousand Copies. 
Upper Half Page, - - «ag * “ uc 
Lower Half Page, -  - 1.00 * ac to 


The only discount we allow ts Ten per Cent. on Yearly Conéracts. 


a9" Notice is hereby given that no one, except Mz H. T. 
MONTGOMERY, of this office, is authorized to accept advertisements 
for any of our Publications. No deviation will be made from the 


regular rates, as above given. We pay no commissions, but deal di- [j %*Vonth ¢ 


rectly with the advertiser. Viatt tin 

e: Temant ay 

Address : Ue af sve 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. tuimiten, [52° 

7, 9 and {| West Thirteenth St., New York. ie a i 

sera 

: po *tho 

THE QUARTERLY Sa 

Chromo- Lithographic sera 
FASHION PLATE,| 

REPRESENTING THE < MNers 

; ‘ a Kd are 

atest Movelties in Ladies’ Oress, |e 

18 PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF BS latter 

March, — September and November. |f “ba 

tare Sp lend a a grr lea Sp Mb ge grernnhtd i legpcarlaneand mnie 

rere of Ladies’ Clo The meth Viton 

illustrated mpon it are fully Sescribod 1 tot the p vot ‘Tag is SS! consic 

bearing the same da “Some 

The Subscri i Price of the FASHION PLATE and  tacenhe 

MONTHLY DELINEATOR is....... ...........2.2.. 2.00 a Year (ar re 
Single Copies of tho PLATE and DELINEATOR,...... 50 Cents.  etmcag 
Single Copies ef the PLATE only,.................... 40 Cents. a wy 


' ———— Oe te : 
a SPECIAL NOTICE. #3 Sey val 
Commencing with the issue of the DELINEATOR for July, 1882, jf; 
the Subscription Price was made TWO DOLLARS a year for the [§ *t:'¢ 


BOOK and PLATE alone, no Premium Patterns being given with the [B'%:,¢,)" 
Subscription. But to any one sending us $2.00 for » Subscription to [fn 
ae DELINEATOR end LADIES’ PLATE, with 10 cents additonal PP. . ef 

pay , we will forward, as a premium, a copy of the MET- [iB ';,: sh 
ROPOL TAN CATALOGUE of the current edition, until the same [A%,., i tng 


shall be exhausted. If the current edition is exhausted at the time [ijs,. .° 
we receive the Subscription, we will send a copy of the succeeding //f-. .. Gad 
See advertisement of the jf... 


number immediately upon its publication “ 2 ent 
Metropolitan erty elsewhere on this page. oe em | - tye 
[ee Plates, sent by mail from our New York ce to any part dy te 
United States or Canada, post- us; but chernee for carriage 20Yy 
7 oe iy eee oe nee or Feces Mal Service, must be eT es paid bY ion i. 
e recipient. sy 
ee er ere ue tt in 
Subscriptions sent ur. not ‘a 


Address: 


THR BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 00. tcrmites:, 
7, 9 and if West Thirteenth St., New York. 


ILLUSTRATING 
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HE DELINEATOR: 


A MonrTHLy MAGAZINE, 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


J Vou. XXV. No. 6] 


JUNE, 1885. 


CE, 15 oR PENOE. 
” YmaRLY, 1 on. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS. 


The “Month of Roses,” as June is very properly called, is the 
most radiant time of all the year, and is the season during which 
one’s raiment appeals most eloquently for freshness of fabric and 
newness of style. Color expresses its most charming sentiments at 
this time and pleads earnestly for appropriateness in its selection 

. and harmony in its combinations. 

The latest fashionable patterns are as suited to the season as they 

are to the peculiar financial transitions which we are undergoing, and 

* encourage, without betraying, the spirit of economy which the com- 
bined resources of good taste, industrious habits and cunning fingers 
are capable of developing. 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


The patterns for ladies’ garments are decidedly seasonable and 
stylish, and are especially adapted to the materials that will be 
most popular during the season. Thin woolens are largely taki 
the place of diaphanous silks and cottons, though lovely varieties o 
both the latter fabrics are obtainable, Woolens are, however, 
80 beautiful and so diverse in their appearance that it is not 
wonderful they should find hosts of irers. In thin grades 
they are quite as comfortable as cotton goods, and, what is a ve 
important consideration, they are much more durable and wear mu 
more handsomely, their texture gracefully withstanding the effects 
of an atmosphere that would wilt beyond renovation more gauzy 
toilettes. For medium-weight cottons there is, however, no lack of 
favor expressed, and for them come trimmings of embroidery which 
_ match exactly and are not very expensive. Of course, any other 

decoration preferred may be adopted; but then embroideries are so 

effective and harmonious that they will usually be chosen and ap- 
plied alone or in association with the dress goods. 

-  Lapres’ Costumes.—There are four novelties in costume patterns, 
and each of them is distinctly different from the others in its drape 
and general effect, though the skirt foundations are alike in their 
elegance of shape and methods of hanging. Each skirt has side- 
: i and a front-gore—with darts in their tops to fit them over the 
~ hips—and a gathered back-breadth. The foot trimming may be nar- 

Tow or broad, according to the style and arrangement of the dra 
" ery; or an entirely plain finish may be developed, if its effect be in 
keeping with the fabric selected. Under-tapes regulate the adjust- 
_ Ment of the skirt to the figure, but Fashion directs that they be 
not drawn too tightly. One new costume has an apron-drapery 
upon its front, and this, instead of being fitted smoothly at its 
top, is laid in plaits turning toward the center. These plaits, 
together with upturning plaits in the sides, produce an ssesediigly 
‘graceful effect that is quite in keeping with the arrangement of the 
back, which has two clusters of downward-turning plaits folded in 
each side far enough apart to change the original square outline into 
>, graceful oval. Lace, embroidery, etc., will often border the front- 
) drapery, and a deep, shirred flounce will trim the bottom of the skirt. 
The basque has extra width underfolded below the waist-line at the 


ry z— 


ne TA LS 


we 


wa. 


wr 


end of the center and side-back seams, to produce a very graceful 
arrangement of plaits; and under-arm gores and double bust darts 
are introduced to perfect the adjustment. The sides and front are a 
little shorter than the back, and the corners are cut away diagonally 
with a pretty effect below the coon There is a high rolling collar 
about the neck, and this, as well as the cuff facings, will often be of 
velvet, even when the costume is of cotton goods A jabot of lace 
or a row of embroidery, starting from beneath each end of the collar 
and passing down the front back of the closing, will add to the 
decorative effect of the basque; and whatever garniture is chosen 
will be arranged as a ruffle about the lower edges of the shortest 


" portions and inside the neck and wrists. Combinations ribet 


satisfactorily in this fashion, and all kinds of figured goods 
look well when used for the entire costume. 

Another design, of which the same may be said, is represented 
among the month's fashions as being made of plain and brocaded 
materials; and the gores of its skirt are sufficiently exposed to permit 
of quite a deep arrangement of trimming, though they do not require 
it. The over-dress is a polonaise that closes in double-breasted 
fashion, its right side being widened in a graceful curve below the 
closing and fastened with a hook and loop far back on the left 
front, which is extended quite low in panel form and has a pair of 
upward-turning Sea in its back edge a little below the waist-line. 
Four plaits are folded in the back edge of the right side, and the 
adjustment ef the front is accomplished by double bust darts and 
single under-arm darts, Side-back seams and a curving center seam 
fit the back, and all three of them terminate a little below the waist- 
line. Below the center, side and side-back seams are arranged un- 
derfolded box-plaits; and below each seam a deep loop is folded, the 
center and side-back draperies being sewed together again below 
the loop. The front edges of the side-back draperies are quite deeply 
underfaced and are tacked in jabot fashion over the adjoining edges 
of the fronts. These underfacings may be in decided contrast with 
the remainder of the polonaise, and also with the skirt. Ruffs of lace 
inside the high collar and about the wrists have a becoming effect. 
Crépe cloths, nun’s-vailings, challis, sateens, cheese-clotha, etc., as 
well as silks and cashmeres, will often be made up in this way, and 
any variety of extraneous garniture admired may be added. 

A costume that develops well in the thinnest as well as the 
heaviest of seasonable textures, is represented with an entirely plain 
finish in its original design. Tits severity of completion will often 
be i entans when the material is cloth, flannel or any of the fab- 
rics ired for travelling, pedestrian trips, voyaging, camping, etc.; 
but when thin goods are chosen, ruffles or plaitings of the material, 
lace, embroidery, etc., will usually be added to-the skirt. Its drapery 
consists of a short tabdlier that is much and gracefully siinkled b 
upturning plaits in its sides, and a deep, square back-drapery whi 
has downward-turning plaits below the hips. The ¢abier may and 
often will have decoration added to it, but the back-drapery will 
usually be plainly finished. The round basque is short in front and 
at the sides and deepens in postilion outline at the back. Below 
its center seam a double box-plait is underfolded, and, as no other 


/ Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1885, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], tn the Offes of the Eibrarian of Gongress, at Washington. 
1 ie 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


extra fulness is introduced, the effect of this plait is very chic. Side- 
back seams, under-arm gores and double bust darts perfect the fit- 
ting, and buttons and button-holes perform the closing. The sleeves 
are in coat shape, and will often be shortened and lace-trimmed. 
The neck may be cut out and similarly finished, but for general use- 


fulness a high neck 
and short sleeves will 
be preferred. Cot- 
tons, prettily printed 
or in combined print- 
ed and plain varieties, 
with trimmings of 
laces or embroideries, 
conform gracefully to 
this mode, and so 
do plain and checked 
ginghams and plain 
and embroidered 
chambrays. 

The last of the four 
new costumes is es- 
seatially elegant for 
white and light-tint- 
ed soft fabrics. Its 
skirt is but slightl 
exposed, and will 
often be of Surah or 
satin when the drap- 
ery and body are of 
mull, crépe de Chine, 
etc. Its favorite foot- 
decoration is a side- 
plaiting, which will 
often be overhung by 
a ruffle of lace. The 
front-drapery com- 
prises two sections, 
and the shorter over- 
hangs the longer. 
Both are cut in triple 
points and are given 
a@ festooned effect by 
means of lengthwise 
shirrings made in 
their side edges and 
above the angles be- 
tween the points, 
Long-looped bows 
or fiots of ribbon, 
rosettes of lace or 
other ornaments are 
usually placed over 
the latter shirrings. 
The body has a 
pointed basque front, 
which is superbly fit- 
ted by double bust 
darts and under-arm 
gores; and the back 
has side-back seams 
and a curving center 
seam, all three ter- 
minatinga little below 
the waist-line at the 
top of extra widths 
that are draped with 
a graceful and bouf- 


Jant effect. The sides 


fall in cascade fash- 
fon. Decorations of 
rmibbon are in order 
upon the drapery of 
the back, but its edges 
will nerally be 
plainly finished, while 
the front- draperies 
will usually be bor- 
dered with lace. The 
sleeves may be short- 


ened and the neck cut out and lace-trimmed, though, if long sleeves 
and a high neck be desired, there is satisfaction in knowing that they 
are provided for in the pattern. For cambrics, sateens, foulards, étam- 
anes, Surahs, nun’s-vailings, etc., it will be a favorite pattern; and while 
it is one that adapts itself to fabrics requiring considerable trimming, 
it is nong the less suitable for those that are to be simply trimmed. 


garments are made. 
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Fieure No. 1.—Lapties’ TomLetre.—This consists of Ladies' Basque No. 9857, price ls. or 25 
cents; and Skirt No. 9858, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 438.) 


Lapies’ House Dress.—A novelty in style is the new pattern for 
house dresses, and it is adapted to any and all fabrics of which such 
For ladies of not too stout figure, its fashion- 
ing will be most becoming, and its construction is so ornamental g. 
in itself that but little extraneous garniture will ever be added. Itis 4 


single under-arm darts, side-back seams and a center seam. The back 
is cut off a little below the waist-line, and the back skirt is tured 
under for a heading, shirred into the proper space and sewed 0 
the lower part. A pointed pocket, turned over in kerchief fashion 
at the top, rests upon each side.of.the|front, and a high standing 
collar completes the-necky “The-sleeves are in coat shape, sud 


&@ modification of that 1 
old-time favorite, a 
‘corset’ dress, It — 
has a short, round, « 
basque-like waist that 
is perfectly adjusted 
by double bust darts, 
under-arm gores, side- 
back seams and a cen- 
ter seam. It closes its 
depth, and has close- . 
fitting coat sleeves | 
and a becoming roll- | 
ing collar. To the 
lower edge of the 
waist is sewed the { 
skirt, which is com- ‘ 
posed of straight 
breadths joined to- 
gether, its top being 
turned in ail round | 
for a heading and 
shirred across __ its 
front and sides, while 
at the back it is laid 
in two full, double 
box-plaits. The skirt 
also closes its depth 
with buttons and 
button-holes, and the 
means of closing may ° 
be concealed by jabots | 
of lace or by ribbon © 
bows. Velvet may te 
used for the collar and 1 
cuff-Facings, and 3‘ 
ruffle or plaiting mat 
finish the lower edge 
of the skirt. When 
cottons and soft wool- | 
ens are chosen for the 


_ mode, sufficient extra | 


length for a cluster of ] 
tucks at the bottom } 
of the skirt will often ] 
be allowed in cutting } 
the garment out. Ths 7 
is one of the most be | 
coming of fashions for 
an over-tall or slen- | 
der figure. Figured 
plain, plaid, striped 
or checked goods i 
all textures will be 
chosen for such house | 
dresses, soft woolen: | 
and cottons being 
leading favorites. 
Lapres’ WraPps. } 
—A most lady-like | 
and charming fashion 
for a wrapper of cot: | 
ton, woolen or silk 
fabric finds its expon- 
ent in this pattern. Its 
front is in Princes 
shape and _ closes ,)!§ 
depth with button- 
holes and _ buttons 
which may, if desired. 
be concealed benest! 
lace or any other sult 
able decoration. It 
has double bust darts. 


: 
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. wrists, the front at each side of the closing and the bottom of the 
per, will often be ornamented with bias bands when the wrap- 

+ per is made of striped or plain ginghams, chambrays, etc. The col- 
C will, of course, be correspondingly ornamented. The decoration 
> may assume any form or arrangement admired, but a refined taste, 


as well as a practical 
judgement, will keep 
it simple in effect. 
Lapres’ Coats.— 
There are two new 
patterns for coats 
just issued. One of 
them is long and the 
other of medium 
depth. Both are in- 
tended for Sum- 
mer woolens and al- 
so for ag: po 
ling, etas, Surahs 
and all kinds of Sort 
sonable goods. Bo 
will retain their pop- 
ularity beyond the 
present season and 
will be found just as 
well adapted to the 
heavier textures that 
come in with’ the 
cooler weather. The 
long coat is finely 
proportioned and 
hangs elegantly. Its 
front edges are curv- 
ed and closed their 
depth with button- 
holes and buttons, 
and in each side are 
a bust dart and an un- 
} der-arm dart. Side- 
back seams and a 
curving center seam 
fit the back, the cen- 
ter seam terminating 
a little below the 
waist-line at the top 
of an underfolded 
triple box-plait that 
gives all the spring 
nee for ease and 
grace. Curved open- 
ings for pockets are 
made in the fronts; 
and, if braid be the 
preferred finish, it 
will also be applied 
to the edges of these 
pocket openings. 
Stitching is, however, 
ay as often chosen. 
uttons may be added 
upon the outside of 
| thesleeves. The high 
collar affords a neat 
finish for the neck. 
Triangles of silk are 
usually wrought at 
the ends of the pock- 
et openings and the 
extremity of the cen- 
terséam. The superb 
shape of this coat is 
of itself most orna- 
mental, and the sim- 
plest goods appear 
effective when cut 
by it. 

The shorter coat 
has a vest front which 
buttons its depth, and 
above this the fronts 


by a eurvin 


proper turn back in tapering lapels from the 
, neck to below the waist-line. 

are taken in each side, and the back is fitted in the French fashion 
center seam that terminates at the top of narrow 
extensions allowed below the waist-line. 
hemmed and lapped from the left side over the right. Orna- 
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Figure No. 2.—Lapres’ Tomette.—This consists of Ladies’ Over-Skirt No. 9843, price 1s. or 25 
cents; Basque No. 9845, price ls. or 25 cents; and Skirt No. 8645, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


(For Description see Page 436.) 


A bust dart and an under-arm dart 


These extensions are 


the dolman effect over the shoulders and curve 
from the hands, while its front falls in tabs of short length. The 
back is usually plain in its completion, in order to emphasize the 
effect of its plaits; but the sleeves and lowér edges of the tabs 
will have fringe, ete;\added to them, and the ban 

and the overlapping side of the closing will‘be correspondingly gar- 


mental laps are sewed in the side seams, and these, as well as the 
high rolling collar, the reversed portions of the front and the flat, 
round collar, are faced with velvet. The sleeves have cuff facings to 
correspond, and a fancy clasp is arranged at the end of the revers. 
Of course, the facings may be of any material preferred to velvet, 


or they may be omit- 
ted altogether and 
braid or stitching may 
form the finish. 
Lavirs’ Wraps.— 
Short wraps are like- 
ly to enjoy a contin- 
uance of favor for 
some time to come, 
and this installment 
of fashions includes 
three charming new 
styles. Any of them 
may be made up as a 
completion to a cos- 
tume or as an inde- 
pendent garment to 
be worn with any 
dress. One of them 
has its back cut on a 
fold of the goods and 
tapered off to a point 
toward the lower 
edge. The fronts are 
oval at their lower 
edges and extend to 
a becoming depth, 
and the side-fronts or 
sleeve portions are 
shaped to present an 
even depth with the 
adjoining edges of 
both the front and 
back and _ fall in 
aceful curves away 
om the arms,. their 
tops being gatheredin 
high epaulet fashion 
over the shoulders. 
Lace may be arranged 
in a jabot outside the 
high standing collar 
and carried down each 
side of the front, and 
pompons or jet drop- 
ornaments may form 
a fringe about the 
sleeves and lower 
edges, The back will 
' often be of jetted net, 
Kscurial lace or bro- 
caded goods when the 
remainder is of plain 
silk or Rhadames. 
Bead ornaments, ar- 
ranged down the cen- 
ter of the back and 
over the shoulders, 
are very fashionable 
even when the edges 
are __lace- bordered. 
When wool goods are 
chosen for such a 
wrap, the entire back 
will often be covered 
with a braid decora- 
tion. 
Another wrap has 
a short back, with a 
curving seam at its 
center and two box- 
plaits formed below 
the waist-line. Its 
sleeves or sides have 
gracefully away 


about the neck 
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nitured. Sometimes the sleeves will be of grenadine or net over a 
black or colored lining. 

The third wrap will be the leading favorite for woolens and for 
figured goods of all textures, because it has a short, cape-like back 
without a seam at the center, and consequently the figure is not 
broken in cutting the back, The sides are of even depth with the 
back, and have a styl- 
ish fulness over the 
top of the arms. The 
fronts are cut out 
slightly at the throat 
and fall in medium- 
long tabs. Woolen 
laces will often be 
chosen for trimming 
wool goods, . and 
braids will frequently 
be used with them. 

Lavres’ Basques.— 
Varying in number- 
less essentials these 
dress-bodies appear 
again and again as if 
their reign was to be 
perpetual, Ladies of 
good taste hope most 
earnestly that Fash- 
ion will not withdraw 
them from the rank 
of leading favorites. 
Four new patterns are 
issued for June, and 
three of them have 
inserted vests; and it 
may be added that 
the vest is one of the 
most important fea- 
tures of these modes 
when looked at from 
a fashionable point of 
view. 

One new pattern is 
oval in front, curved 
high at the sides and 
deepened with a ten- 
dency toward a point 
at the back. Its fronts 
overlap a vest, which 
is very symmetrically 
decreased in width 
toward the waist- 
line and appears to 
button to it at both 
sides, the buttons and 
button-holes on one y > EES 
side being, however, | SiS ee 
entirely ornamental as FS SEEN Sn 
The fine effect of 
single bust darts, un- 
der-arm gores, side- 
back seams and a . 
center seam is observ- 
able in the fitting, and 
the coat sleeves are 
superbly adjusted to 
the arms. A high col- 
lar finishes the neck. 
The collar, wrists and 
vest may be trimmed 
with braid or may 
be plainly finished, 
and the vest may be 
of contrasting goods, 
if desired. 

There is & new 
basque, which has a 
pointed front and a 
plaited postilion back, 
and is also of moderate depth over the hips. [ts postilion 1s 
separated from the rest of the skirt portion by discontinuing the 
‘side-back seams at the waist-line. At the ends of these seams, 
and also below the center seam, are allowed extra widths , that 
are underfolded to form double box-plaits. Under-arm gores and 
double bust darts perfect the means of fitting, and the side-fronts 
overlap ornamental vest-portions, which in turn overlap the center- 


(For Description see Page 436.) 


front or vest proper. The widths of the different portions are 
decreased to accord with the pointed effect at the end of the clos- 
ing. The result of the double vest arrangement is especially novel 
and attractive, and in most instances a contrast will be produced in 
its development, the high standing collar and the cuff facings being 
of the contrasting goods. This mode will be much favored for the 
bodies of handsome 
dresses, 

The third style of 
basque has its vest 
cut away diagonally 
to form short points 
below the closing, and 
its side-fronts extend 
quite low in oval out- 
line upon the hips 
The back is cut in 
double points, and is 
effectively draped in 
butterfly fashion. All 
the best effects re- 
sulting from the most 
skilful use of seam 
and dart are evident 
in the fitting of this 
basque, and its grace- 
ful outline is particu- 
larly noticeable and 
especially adapted to 
the display of lace, 
embroidery or any 
other garniture, 
though it does not 
necessitate their ad- 
dition. The sleeves 
may be made up to 
extend to the wrists, 
or they may be short- 
ened to any depth 
admired and_lace- 
trimmed. A high col: 
lar is usually prefer- 
red about the neck 


for special occasions 
a Pompadour open- 
ing, with lace decora- 
tions, isin good taste. 
All kinds of dress 


somely in this way. 

The last of the four 
basques is cut square 
across for a short dis- 
tance at each side 
below the closing, 
and over the hips it 
is gracefully arched, 
the outline deepening 
again toward the 
back. All the fulness 
introduced is laid in 
a triple box-plait be- 
low the center seam, 
but the side-backs are 
sprung out consider- 
ably below the waist- 
line to form pretiy 
laps. Under-arm gores 
and double bust darts 
aid the seams mate- 
Tially in the process 
of adjustment. This 
basque has no vest, 
but the effect of one 
will often be simulat- 
ed by the application 
of braid or other trim- 
ming. When braid is the decoration chosen, it is customary to ove!- 
lay the collar with it and apply it in cuff outline about the wrists of 
the sleeves. Buttons are often added upon the latter. Laces, em- 
broideries, passementeries, etc., may form the garniture when they w@ 
in keeping with the texture of the goods selected. 

Lavres’ Dressrye¢-Sack:--A graceful (garment that will often fixd 


its way to the breakfast table, has a mést attractive pattern. It §_ 


for general wear, but — 


goods make up hand- — 
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deepest in front and closes with button-holes and buttons; and its 
back has six plaits turning toward the center stitched in it in tuck 
fashion from the neck to below the waist-line, their fulness spring- 
, ing out gracefully below. There is an under-arm dart in each side 
f of the front, and at the waist-line of the side seams are inserted 
ribbon ties, which are knotted in a bow over the closing, There is 
a high rolling collar 
about the neck, and 
the sleeves are pret- 
tily curved toward 
the outside of the 
arms. Lace will often 
border the collar and 
sleeves, be arranged 
in a jabot down each 
side of the front and 
ina ruffle about the 
lower edge, its qual- 
ity varying with the 
fabrics made up. 
White embroidery is 
much liked upon 
lawns and nainsooks, 
and colored embroid- 
ery may be found to 
match the leading 
shades in chambrays, 
ginghams, etc. 
Lapies’) WALKING 
Sxirts.—There are 
four new skirt pat- 
terns; three of them 
being trimmed and 
over-draped, and the 


other entirely plain “ltt (<4 
and without drape ih \ SS ae" 
of any kind. Lac MATa 


of the three over- 
draped skirts has its 
} foundation composed 
of three gores and a 
back-breadth, the lat- 
ter being gathered 
across the top and the 
gores fitted smoothly 
by darts. Tapes or 
elastic straps are util- | 
ied in adjusting the BO HAP ji 
closeness of the skirt MN HY Ah 
to the figure. Mi 
One skirt has two | Hut Hl ' 7 
rows of narrow box- AM) |) 0 iv = 
plaiting upon it, and eo a | 
upon the front is ad- 
justed an apron-drap- 
ery, which is sewed 
flatly at its top and 
side edges and draped 
by plaits in a particu- 
arly graceful manner. 
This drapery is over- 
lapped by side-front 
oh amir which cross 
each other in shawl Th ta 
shape above it and xa 
sew at their back AMA 08 
edges into the side- BOA) 
back seams. Darts Bea! 
conform these drap- 
eriles to the shape of 
the gores, and gathers 
draw the back-drap- 
ery—which is deep 
and square—into the 
proper space at the 
top, while underloop- 
ings. at its center 
and downward-turn- 
ing plaits at its sides produce its bouffant effect. The tablier and side- 
front draperies are well adapted to the reception of laces, embroider- 
les or other garnitures, but thay do not require them, especially when, 
} as will often be the case, a contrast of materials is developed in the 
* Construction. Cottons, woolens and silks make up with equal satis- 
faction in this way. The stylish arrangement of its front-draperies is 
especially noticeable when a round waist with a belt is worn. 
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FieurE No, 4.—Lapres' CostumMz.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9833, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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Another skirt has a decidedly novel arrangement of drapery, its 
front-gore being overhung by three short draperies, which are each 
hemmed at their lower edge and ornamented with a cluster of 
tucks above the hem. Long panels form the side-draperies, and 
these overlap the front-drapery and sew into the side-back seams. 
The deep back-drapery is triple box-plaited at its top and has five 

upturning plaits in 
each side. Under- 
loopings at its center 
complete its means of 
draping. The foot 
trimming of the skirt 
is usually a narrow 
plaiting, which may 
be laid in wide or nar-. 
row side or box plaits. 
This pattern is one 
that may be recom- 
mended, not only for 
making up new fab- 
rics but also for re- 
modelling and com- 
bining small quanti- 
ties of goods. Braids 
and other flat deco- 
rations are effective 
upon the side and 
front draperies, but 
they are not essential 
at to their good effect. 
iy At Another new pat- 
il AL Ey tern, which will be 
| in admired for two or 
| i Huh more varieties of 
| HT AANA goods, will often be 
tu IT, Ih j 
i I i | Hilly developed in silk or 
MATT Hi! 
‘ ‘ \ | | | 
éj. | | 


i 
iii i 


| 
veil 
THANE Le 


woolen crépes in com- 
bination with Surahs 
and satins. It will 
also be seen in plain 
and embroidered and 
plain and _ brocaded 
goods. Its draping 
comprises two tab- 
liers, one of which ex- 

AN tends entirely across 
i in the tops of the gores 
i: Wa ae and has three plaits 
TMH! 1 folded in its top and 
| ARM back edge directly 
over each hip. This 
tablier overhangs the 
tops of side-panels, the 
front edges of which 
overlap the lower tab- 
lier, The latter is also 
draped by upturning 
plaits in its sides, and 
the back-drapery has 
two plaits turning 
downward in each 
side and is gathered 
at its top. Light 
goods, when made 
up in this way, will 
usually be trimmed 
with lace or embroid- 
ery, either alone or 
in association with 
Re SOP the dress goods, but 

Led SSS heavier fabrics may 
= SS be completed without 
extraneous garni- 
tures, if preferred. 
Sometimes the panels 
will be of satin or 
Surah in high relief, 
with lace or jetted net 
over them. Yellow and white constitute a fashionable combination, 

The untrimmed skirt pattern is the standard shape employed in 
all gored walking-skirts, It permits of any style of trimming, and 
also allows of entire plainness in its completion. It may have any 
style of drapery applied to it, or it may have extra length allowed 
for tucks and be worn with a broad sash.It-eomprises in its forma- 
tion a gore for the front; ‘one for each‘side’anda-full breadth for the 


- 


> 


3 
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back. The gores are fitted smoothly about the hips by darts, and the 
breadth is gathered. A belt finishes the top. The proportion of the 
different parts is perfectly maintained, and the shape is as well 
adapted to cottons as to woolens and silks. Tapes or elastic straps 
may be used in adjusting the closeness of the skirt to the figure. 
Lavres’ Over-Sxrrt.—A new and attractive over-skirt pattern that 
is adapted to all sorts of fabrics, is just issued. Its edges may be 
stitched, underfaced, bordered with laces or embroideries or plainly 


finished. Its apron 
front is dart-fitted 
about the hips and 
has folded in its 
sides many upturning 
plaits, which give it 
-an especially grace- 
ful,  cross-wrinkled 
appearance. The back 
is laid in plaits at the 
top, and these plaits 
are folded in such a 
way as to give the 
drapery a drooping 
effect and dispense 
with any means of 
raising the sides, the 
lower part falling in 
a deep point. A belt 
finishes the top. Any 
material, from cheese- 
cloth to satin, drapes 
well in this way, and 
the convenience of 
such a drapery is 
readily appreciated. 

Lapies’ PrINcEss 
Cuemise.—The Prin- 
cess chemise derives 
its name from its 
style of adjustment, 
which introduces a 
dart in each side of 
the front and back; 
and it is a mode that 
will be highly appre- 
ciated by ladies who 
value a smooth fit in 
their undergarments, 
Very often such 
chemises will take 
the place of a cor- 
set-cover and under- 
skirt, the lower edge 
being trimmed with 
a ruffle of the mate- 
rial, lace or embroid- 
ery, or plainly hem- 
med, as_ preferred. 
The low, round neck 
and the arms’-eyes 
will be trimmed to 
suit the fancy, and 
the decoration will be 
carried from the neck 
about the opening in 
the front. Cambrics, 
nainsooks, silk serges, 
India silks and cash- 
meres, as well as mus- 
lins, are made up by 
this pattern. 

Lapies’ Puastron. 
—An attractive orna- 
ment, which takes the 
place of a vest and is 
not only handsome in 
itself, but also serves 
to conceal the defects 


of a basque that has begun to wear about the closing, is called a 
“‘plastron,” and is shaped by a pattern that is adapted to jetted net, 
lace or any material in vogue for such articles. qT 
of the plastron — about the neck in collar fashion and sews to 
the lower portion tapers off to a point below the 
Lace finishes a 
and eyes close the ends at the back. Made of Brussels net 
over a black or colored foundation and ornamented with jet drop- 


a high collar, an 
waist-line. 
hooks 
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Figure No. 5.—Lapigs’ Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9870, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
. (For Description see Page 437.) 


he upper portion 


the edges, including the collar; and 


ornaments and jetted lace, the effect is especially fine. 
tinsel trimming is also an effective decoration. 
Lavres’ Fancy-Work Apron.—A most convenient and 
style of apron, which is folded up from the lower edge to forma 5 
pocket and turned in at the top to form a casing, through which , ¥ 
ribbon belt or tape is run, is the last, though by no means the least, 
in the list of ladies’ fashions for this month. It is dainty and prac- 
tical when made of linen, pongee, Surah, nainsook, etc., and trimmed 


corresponding clusters are made at the center of the back. Side 
seams assist the shoulder seams in the adjustment, and the waist, 
which is in the round French shape and has a fitted lining, is com- 
pleted with a belt, to which the skirt is also sewed. The sleeves are 
in coat shape, and are shortened and lace-trimmed. The standing 
collar is concealed by a frill of lace, and the closing is invisibly per- — 
formed. A sash of Surah or of the) dress>goods is passed loosely 

about the waist and knotted at the left) side, its ends- being tipped © 


Velvet with 


with braid, lace or 
ribbon, 


FASHIONS FOR 


Utility and ele- 
gance are happily 
combined in the lat- 
est patterns for miss- 


| 
MISSES. 


retty | 


| 
es’ garments. Their ~. 
forms are suited to + 

! 


the most - summery 
goods, and also to 


mid-season fabrics 


ther; and yet so 
simple in their con- | 
struction are the new 
modes that they may 
be easily developed 
even by an amateur. 
Es’ Costumes. | 
—There are two styl- 
ish new _ costumes 
which develop well 
in light and _ heavy 
goods, and in all the 


medium ades_ be- 
tween ese two 
extremes, Each cos- 


tume has its skin 
foundation formed of 
three gores that are 
nai about the hips 
y and a back- 
breadth that is gath- 
ered across the top. 
One of them has the 
foundation deeply 
trimmed with alter- 
nating rows of side- 
plaiting and lace, au 
arrangement which is 
particularly in keep- 
ing with the selection 


and to those suitable 
for the coldest wea- 


of nun’s-vailing, chal- | 


lis, Surah, etc. The 
drapery upon the 
gores is like a deep 
tablier which is cut in 
long, oval tabs that 


merge into points at | 


their extremities and 
are ig tr with pon- 
pons. The back-drap- 


ery is deep and oval | 


and has downward- 
turning plaits in its 
sides, its top being 
athered and _ its 
ower portion lace- 


trimmed. The waist } 


has a cluster of shirr- 
ings in each side of 
the front at the throat 
and waist-line, - and 
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with pompons. The front-drapery may be cut uniform at its lower 
edge whenever desired, as the tab outline 1s only indicated in the 
pattern; and, when it is so completed, the skirt will be less deeply 
trimmed. For cambrics, ginghams, cashmeres, etc., this is an attract- 
ive pattern. 

The other new design has a very narrow skirt-trimming, and its 
front-drapery is turned up at the right side @ /a laveuse and lifted 
high at both sides by upturning plaits. The back is made bouffant at 
its upper portion by plaits 
at the sides and gathers 
across the top, and its ful- 
ness is drawn into a fan ef- 
fect at the center by means 
of plaits held in position by 
an undertape. The body 
of the costume has under- 
fronts that extend to the 
waist-line and close their 
depth with button-holes 
and buttons. Over their 
lower edges are buckled 
belt-straps that extend 
from the side seams, and 
flaring over their closing 
are jacket fronts which 
sew with them to the 
back. The jacket fronts 
are deeper than the under- 
fronts, which are fitted by 
under-arm gores and sin- 
gle bust darts. Side-back 
seams and a center seam 
fit the back, which has a 
double box-plait under- 
folded in it below the end 
of the center seam and 
falls in a square postilion 
outline. The sleeves are 
in coat shape, and the col- 
lar is in the high standing 
shape. Plain and fancy 
braids, laces or any gar- 
niture admired may be 
added to a costume of this 
style. The jacket fronts 
will often be bordered 
with small pompons placed 
close together. The out- 
line followed by this A on 
tion suggests an Eton 
jacket, and is extremely 
fashionable. Altogether, 
this is a stylish pattern for 
any kind of goods, whether 
figured or plain. 

“Misses’ Jaoker.—A trim 
and stylish design for a 
jacket to complete a spe- 
cial suit or to wear with a 
costume of any other fab- 
ric, is one of the most at- 
tractive of this season’s 
publications for misses. It 
is moderately long, and is 
beautifully shaped by sin- 
gle bust and under-arm 
darts, side-back seams and 
& center seam. Its side- 
back seams disappear at 
the top of overlaps which 
extend upon the center- 
backs, and the center seam 
terminates at the top of 
an underfolded box-plait. 
The front is shortened be- 
tween its bust darts with 
4 slight inclination toward 
the end of the closing, and the vest outline thus suggested is enhanced 
by the application of a contrasting facing, which will itself often be 
Outlined with braid in parallel lines in fancy ornaments or ,in an 
embroidery design. The decoration will be carried about the neck 
at the back below the high standing collar, and will be duplicated 
above the cuff facings and upon the side-back laps. Of course, any 
decoration preferred may take the place of the braid. Pockets are 
inserted in curved openings in the sides. Light dress goods made up 
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Figure No. 6,—Lapigs’ Costume.—This ill 
price ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 
(For Description see Page 437.) 


in this way, with dark silk, velvet or velveteen vests, collar and cuff 
facings, are very effective. | 
Misses’ Basgurt.—To the list of basques which this season has 
already furnished, there is added another that is sure to be extremely 
popular. It is slightly pointed in front and curved over the hips, and 
the postilion effect is produced by underfolding a double box-plait 
at the end of the center seam. In addition to this seam it has side- 
back seams, under-arm gores and single bust darts. Trimming may, 
and often will, be carried 
down each side of the 
front to simulate a vest 
and continued about the 
lower edge as far as the 
side-back seams. The lat- 
ter are ornamented with 
buttons below the waist- 
line. The sleeves and 
the standing collar will be 
decorated to accord with 
the remainder of the gar- 
ment. If one wants to 
brighten a sober material, 
braids of several colors, 
carefully selected, may be 
Stylishly and fashionably 
applied to such a basque. 
A row of gold, one of red, 
one of blue and one of 
wood-brown placed close 
together will produce an 
oriental effect that is much 
_ admired. 
Misses’ Puan Watst.— 
Round waists are fashion- 
ably worn with tucked, 
draped and plain skirts, 
and a pretty pattern for 
them is_ published this 
month. It has single bust 
darts, side-back seams and 
a center seam. Over the 
belt which finishes its 
lower edge may be worn 
a belt of ribbon that fast- 
ens at one side under a 
little bow, or a sash which 
may be knotted at the 
back. The closing is made 
with button-holes and but- 
tons, and at the neck is a 
high standing collar that 
passes entirely about it, 
and also ahigh rolling collar 
the ends of which extend 
in lapel fashion quite low 
upon the front. The sleeves 
may have their outer seams 
discontinued far enough 
from the hands to permit 
of turning the lower por- 
tions back in cuff fashion, 
or they may be shortened 
and ruffled with lace or 
encircled by braids, ete. 
Misses’ WatLkKING 
Sxirts.—A perfectly 
hanging skirt is as mucha 
treasure for the miss as it 
is for the lady, and, appre- 
ciating this fact, and also 
the desire for novelty, 
three new patterns are 
furnished. One of the 
three new styles of skirts 
for the miss is plain and 
will be a favorite for 
striped ginghams and 
woolens, and also for plain or figured flannels or other fabrics. It 
may be trimed in any way admired or plainly finished, and in either 
case will .be sure to please. It has side-gores and a front-gore, with 
darts to fit them over the hips; and a back-breadth that is gathered 
across the top. The lower edge may be underfaced and bound, or 
it may be hemmed, if sufficient extra length be allowed in cutting 
the garment out. 

All the excellencies of hanging-and adjustment noticeable in this 
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skirt are also apparent in the foundation of the other two skirts. 
One of them is particularly well suited to the combination of plain 
and striped or figured woolens or cottons, and has a deep, oval tab- 
lier adjusted upon the gores. 
upturning plaits which cross-wrinkle it gracefully, and in the top is 
a scanty gathering that adjusts it about the top of the gores. Upon 
the back-breadth are arranged three deep, gathered flounces, which 


entirely cover it. 
These flounces may 
be hemmed, or bor- 
dered with lace or 
embroidery ; and the 
tablier permits of the 
same latitude in the 
choice of its finish. 
This skirt may be 
worn with a round 
waist or with a blouse, 
basque or jacket. 

The third new skirt 
pattern has a narrow 
double box-plaiting 
upon its lower edge, 
and its front-draper 
is Stylish and wine 
having three forward- 
turning plaits folded 
in its left side directly 
upon the hip and hav- 
ing its side edge turn- 
ed forward in revers 
fashion below these 
plaits. Three upturn- 
ing plaits are folded 
quite low down in 
the left side, and the 
lower edge and the 
revers are trimmed 
with braid, lace or 
any decoration ad- 
mired. Very often 
the revers will be 
faced with contrast- 
ing goods. The 
back-drapery _ falls 
entirely plain at its 
left side, while at its 
right side it is lifted 
up with a rounding 
effect by means of a 
cluster of plaits laid 
opposite those in the 
corresponding edge 
of the front-drapery. 
The back-drapery 
may be trimmed or 
left plain, as prefer- 
red. For one mate- 
rial throughout or for 
two sorts of goods 
in combination, this 
mode will be much 
admired. 

All the patterns 
above described for 
misses’ use are in 
eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen 
years of age. 


FASHIONS FOR 
GIRLS. 


Simple, easy, pic- 
turesque and not in 
the least elaborate, 
although some of 


them have an appearance of being s0, are the latest fashions for the 
Never has it been possible to clothe small 
people so prettily at such slight expense as at present. 
fitness are the important considerations, and simple textures are as 
capable of being made attractive as the richest. lar. 

Greats’ Cosrumes.—Combination of two or more colors br qualities 
of material give a dressy appearance to the simplest of shapes, and 


attire of little women. 


In each side of the tablier are four 
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FiaurE No, 7,—LapikEs’ TorLetre.—This consists of Ladies’ Basque No. 9850, price 1s. or 
25 cents; and Skirt No. 9849, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 438.) 


Fit and 


little or no trimming is required when a tasteful contrast is devel- 
oped. There are three new costume patterns for the little girl, and 
each of them invites the union of two materials, although each may 
be prettily brought out in a uniform fabric. Of the three new cos. 
tume patterns, there is one for girls who are from five to twelve 
years old that is unusually stylish. It is in Princess style at the 
back, and in front has a long-waisted body-portion with three 


box-plaits stitched in 
it. The closing is 
made at the back 
with button-holes and 
buttons. An under- 
arm dart in each side 
of the front, together 
with the side and 
shoulder seams, per- 
fect the adjustment. 
To the front is sewed 
a shaped skirt-por- 
tion, and in the same 
seam is included the 
top of a little orna- 
mental portion that 
is cut in deep tabs 
and extends to the 
side seams. A sash is 
brought loosely about 
the figure, and its 
ends are shirred and 
looped at the back 
under a_ cross-piece. 
The sash may be of 
contrasting goods, and 
the skirt may be trim- 
med with ruffles or 
laitings to match. 

e high collar will 
also be of the con- 
trasting goods, and 
the coat cleeves will 
have ruffles or cuff 
facings of it or be 
lace-trimmed. = For 
nun’s-vailings, cash- 
meres, Surahs, sat- 
eens, ginghams, etc., 
this is a fashion that 
is sure to be ad- 
mired. 

Another design is 
suggestive of a Prin- 
cess in effect. It has 
an under-arm dart in 
each side of the front, 
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and side-back seams | 


and a center seam at 
the back. The front 
opens from below the 
waist-line to the 
shoulders over a vest 


that is sewed per . 


manently to one side 
and buttoned at the 
other. About the neck 
is a deep collar, with 


long, tapering ends | 


that extend in lapel 
fashion down the 
overlapping edges ol 
the front. en caill- 
brics, lawns, chaw- 


brays, etc., are made — 


up, the collar will 

ten be overlaid with 
embroidery or cut 
from it, the sleeves 
faced in cuff fashion 
and the skirt orDa- 


mented with ruffles of it. Surahs and nun’s-vailings will be trimmed 
with laces and fine embroideries, Ties of the goods are plaited into 
the side seams at the waist-line and knotted in sash fashion at te 
back, and a dainty bow of ribbon is placed over the ends of the col- 
This pattern is for girls who are from three to nine years old, © 
and so also is the third pattern) which will be used for the ssut 
materials and decorations as the one just described, 
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This costume has a little gored skirt that is sewed to a belt, hangs 
ews and may be trimmed as much or as little as one desires, its 
abric usually deciding what the ornamentation will be. Three tiny 
ruffles about the lower edge constitute a pretty trimming. The 
over-dress is a polonaise, which opens over a vest front that closes 
with button-holes and buttons and is cut in points below the clos- 
ing. The polonaise fronts deepen in a pointed outline at the sides, 
and the back-drapery, which is provided by the side-backs, is double- 
pointed ; the fulness requisite for its draping being supplied by extra 
width allowed below the waist-line and drawn up in bow fash- 
ion by perpendicular 
shirrings through its 
center. Its adjust- 
ment is performed by 
means of a center 
seam, side-back seams 
and under-arm darts. 
A row of lace about 
all the edges of the 
polonaise, and double 
raffes of it about the . 
neck, are effective ; 
and so is the same | 
arrangement when ut WAIN | 
developed in white IM A | Wit Whi 
or colored embroid- HAWN ig ot > a x 
ey pmo. eau msy MA a se ale Wl 
be in decided contrast Wl pai AM ee SS 
with the remainder WI ATES Sg! TAA | RSS 
of the costume, or it Valin’ WES 
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may be elaborately iN uN Avil | MO 
trimmed with braid Iii NAN i i| 
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or overlaid with lace 
or embroidery. Some- 
times a bow of nar- 
row ribbon will be 
prettily arranged up- 
on the shirring at the 
back, This isa pattern 
that will become very 
popular as the season 
advances, 

Grris’ TRAVELLING 
Wrap.—A novel lit- 
tle design for linens, 
flannels, sateens, pon- 
gees and all other ma- 
terials in vogue for 
travelling wraps, is 
just issued. It is so 
ong and so pretty 
that should the heat 
be very intense a cos- 
tame beneath it is not 
necessary. Its back 
is fitted by a center 
seam and side-back 
Seams, and the body 

ortion is cut off a 
ttle below the waist- 
line to permit the 
addition of askirt por- 
tion, whichis gather- 
ed several times across PRES 
the top and sewed on “A yj 
to conceal the shirr- i my Py 
ings. The frontcloses 3 ek te” 
m double-breasted a das 
fashion, and theover- SS eee 
ispping side has a = == 
cluster of shirrin area’ Néais 
it the (heat and oy Fiaurs No. 8.—Lapres’ Négligé T 
other at the waist- 
line. A row of but- 
tons is added to the | ; 
aren tpping side, and a bias belt is slipped through loop-straps sewed 
upon the side-back seams and fastened in front with a buckle. A 
high rolling collar finishes the neck, and the finely fitted coat sleeves 
are button-trimmed. Of course, a leather belt may be worn, if 
desired; and the edges of the wrap may be bound, stitched or fin- 
ished in any way admired. 

Grats’ Arron.—This apron is prettily shaped and will often be 
worn a8 a dress over a guimpe, It has a yoke top, which is cut out 
11 Pompadour shape both front and back and has narrow extensions 
passing over the saoulders. To the lower edges is sewed the apron 
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price ls. or 25 cents; and Skirt No. 9867, price ls. or 25 centa, 
(For Description see Page 488.) 
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proper, which is suggestive of the Mother Hubbard fashion, being 
shirred at the top and falling loosely. Ties of the goods are sewed 
into the side seams at the waist-line and tied in a bow at the back 
over the closing. A hem is sufficient finish for the lower edge, but 
sometimes allowance for a few tucks will be made in cutting the 
garment out. Narrow lace or embroidery is the usual finish for 
the neck and arms’-eyes, and is generally added to the ties. If pre- 
ferred, however, braid may be used instead. 

Grris’ Jersey Basque.—This little ent has a charmingly 
simple and pretty pattern, Its front is cut on a fold of the goods, 
and has an under- 
arm dart in each side, 
and its back is skil- 
fully curved at the 
closing edges, which 
are united with but- 
ton-holes and but- 
tons. Of course, Jer- 
sey goods are the 
favorite materials for 
such basques, but any 
other fabric preferred 
is just as well adapted 
to the mode. The 
lower edge will often 
be scolloped and bor- 
dered with round 
braid-ornaments, and 
smaller ornaments of 
|, oe the same kind -will 

eB be added about the 

a standing collar and 
outline cuffs upon the 
wrists of the pretty 
sleeves. 

The three patterns 
above described are 
ee A Oe in seven sizes for 

a girls from three to 

moe eh nine years of age. 

GiRLs’ Guimpe.—A 
new and most satis- 
factory pattern for 
this universal favor- 
ite is among the valu- 
able contributions of 
the month of June. 
The gutmpe closes at. 
the back with button- 
holes and buttons, and 
has seams upon the 
shoulders and at the 
sides. Its upper por- 
tion fits smoothly, 
and the slight fulness 
at the waist-line is 
drawn into the figure 
by means of a tape 
run through a casing 
sewed upon the un- 
der side. The sleeves 
are slightly full at 
their tops and are 
: i gathered to narrow 

via pee wristbands. A 
ee straight band finishes 


<—— FS a . the neck. The waist 

SE, 8S will often have tuck- 

=. Ae ee aig ed or open-work 
SSS goods applied in yoke 
omETTE.—This consista of Ladies’ Dressing-Sack No. 9842, Shape toits upper por- 


tion, and its sleeves 
will be cut from the 
same fabric. Lace or 
embroidered edgings 
may finish the neck and wrists. Such guimpes will be worn with low- 
necked aprons and dresses of all kinds. The pattern is in eleven 
sizes for girls who are from two to twelve years old. 

Grats’ Kivrep Sxret, wirn Warst.—The new kilt skirt possesses 
the convenience of a sleeveless, supporting waist that closes at 
the back and has seams only at the sides and shoulders. To the 
lower edge is joined the skirt proper, which is laid in plaits turning 
one way and has its lower edge finished with a hem. Of course, 


the waist will be of lining goods, but the,skirt may be of any mate- 
rial in vogue for suits, 


at’ trimming may, be-added if desired, but 
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a plain kilt is just as much admired. Any style of blouse, basque or 
waist may be associated with it, a favorite mode of combination 
being the Jersey basque previously described. 

Girts’ Four-Gorep Sxirt.—Plain skirts are also worn with Jersey 
basques and with round waists, and a pattern for shaping them is 
provided. It is as carefully proportioned as if it were intended for 
a grown lady, having the same number of gores as a lady’s skirt, 
and a gathered back-breadth. The top is sewed to a belt, and the 
lower edge is finished plainly or trimmed to suit the fancy. The 
adjustment over the hip is rendered entirely smooth by darts, and the 
skirt is in every way satisfactory. Plainly finished skirts of brightly 
striped goods are phi 
fashionable with dar 
Jersey waists. 

Both the patterns 
above described are 
in seven sizes for girls 
who are from, three 
to nine years of age. 


FASHIONS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Daintiness seems to 
be the quality most 
desired in children’s 
garments, and its ex- 

ression is so entirely 
in «keeping with the 
tiny wearers that a 
more attractive result 
could not be pro- 
duced. Very little 
decoration is applied 
to boys’ garments, 
and even upon girls’ 
toilettes Mabiceation 
is discouraged. Com- 
binations. of fabric 
and color are taste- 
fully developed, and 
very ornamental ef- 
fects are thus pro- 
duced without the 
addition of any ex- 


traneous _ garniture 
whatever, 
Curmpren’s Cos- 


tumEs.—Three novel- 
ties in costumes are 
issued this month, 
and -each of them is 
adapted to the fab- 
rics most in vogue, 
either made up singly 
or in combination, 
One of them has a 
kilt skirt-that is laid 
in plaits turning the 
same way all round, 
finished with a hem 
at its lower edge, and 
sewed at its top to an 
under-waist, which 
is sleeveless and 
closes at the back. 
The body is in jacket 
fashion, and. has a 
curving seam at the 
back that terminates 
a little below the 
waist-line, Its fronts 
are cut out at the 
neck in sailor shape and meet onty upon the breast, ana below the 
_ point of meeting they flare to disclose a vest that is sewed beneath 
at one side and buttoned invisibly at the other. The vest fills in the 
neck comfortably, and a deep sailor-collar adds to the jauntiness of 
the garment. A single row of braid about the edges of the collar 
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and jacket—the ends terminating in points at the extremity of the 
center seam—and crosswise lines at intervals upon the vest, make 
pei h oa 


rnamentation, With such an arrangement the sleeves will 
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Figure No. 9.—Lapiges’ Wrap.—tThis illustrates Pattern No. 9847, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see Page 439.) 
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son for such costumes. The pattern is in six sizes for children from 
one to six years of age. ‘ 

The next costume has a long, slip-like waist, with side and shoul- 
der seams to fit it; and its closing is made at the back. To the 
waist is sewed the little gathered skirt, which is quite short; and 
over the joining is arranged a sash of the goods, ribbon or 
which is knotted in a bow at the back. When this pattern is 
selected for girls, the skirt will often be composed of wide flounce- 
embroidery. There is a narrow band about the neck, and this, as 
well as the wrists of the sleeves, will be trimmed with braid, lace 
or embroidery, as preferred; or it may be left entirely plain. All 
varieties of material 
are adapted to this 
pattern. : 

The same may be 
said of the last of the 
three costumes, which 
also has a round waist 
that is simply shaped 
and closes at the back. 
To the lower edge is 
sewed a kilted skirt, 
which is pretty when 
flat trimmings are 
added to it and equal- 
ly attractive when 

lainly finished. A 
ittle flat collar, that 
is made separate so 
as to give way to a 
deep lace or embroid- 
ered collar at times, 
belongs to this cos- 
tume. Its ends ex- 
tend slightly below 
the neck in_ lapel 
fashion upon _ the 
front, and very often 
it will be of velvet in 
high relief to the col- 
or of the costume. 
The sleeves are plain 


ion, but will have 
cuff facings added to 
them or be trimmed 
with braid, etc., when- 


are desired. 

The two patterns 
above described are 
in five’ sizes for 
children from two to 


= - six years of age. 

~ = = Cutipren’s Dress- 
SS S = res.—There are three 
Ss & —— new patterns for 
S S$ a dresses which are 30 

SS simple that any style 
< & ; of wrap may be worn 
SES over them, and two of 
SESS them are in six sizes 
SS for thildren from one 
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to six years of age. 
Of these, one has 4 
long sack waist with 
a little round yoke 
top, and the yoke 
will often be of open- 
work either white or 
colored or of some 
material _ that cop 
trasts with t 
mainder % of tf . 
tume. The waist closes at the back, and the sleeves are trimmet 
wrists to accord with the finish of the neck. To the wais 5 ii 
a kilt skirt, the plaits of which turn from the center of the 
Into or over the seam joining the kilt, and also about the lowe 
of the yoke, lace or embroide pei be added, with e! 
A hem is the usual finish for the kilt. Sateens, char 
vailings having white trimmings upon them will be especially 
made up in this way. Plain flannel will often be use 
and sleeves and nee flannel for the yoke and kilt, wh 
is being made up for boys. (¢ oe 
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have the same trimmings, but it is entirely different in style. 


front and back. 


the less appropriate for girls. 


Among the short dresses which little creepers will assume is the 
third one in the list published this month. It is quaint in style, 
with a short, round waist having side and shoulder seams and 
closing at the back. Little coat-shaped sleeves are sewed into the 
arms’-eyes, and these are finished to simulate cuffs, while the neck 
has a double ruffle of lace or embroidery sewed along the top and 
bottom of its little band. Wider decorations of the same order are 
arranged in bretelle fashion, the trimming on the front enclosing a 
plastron of lace net or embroidered webbing; and about the lower 
edge of the waist is sewed a belt. The skirt is slightly gathered 


pall round, and will 
often be of lace or . 
embroidered flounc- i 
ing. White and col- 
ored goods of all 
varieties worn by 
children will be made 
up in this way. The 
quaintness of the 
mode is sure to please 
beholders and _ to 
prove becoming to 
the little wearer. 
The pattern is in four 
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sizeg for children SS FVM 
who are from six = SSFs 
months to three years = ; .] 
of age. —S 


| Cxttn’s JacKET.— 
} A little jacket that 
is as. comfortable as 
it is pretty is among 
the latest accessions 
to the Summer modes 
forlittle folks. It will 
he made of flannels, 
woolens in basket 
weavings and reps, 
and also of piqués. 
Its back extends but 
a little below the 
waist-line, and the 
outline deepens with 
a pointed tendency 
toward the end of 
the closing. The cen- 
ter and .side-back 
seams terminate far 
enough from the low- 
er edge to permit the 
lower parts of the 
| Center-backs to fall 
_ In little tabs. These 
tabs will often be 
outlined with braid, : 
and all the lower edges will be similarly trimmed. A flat, round 
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collar finishes the neck, and will, of course, agree in its method of 


finish with the lower part of the garment; and the sleeves will be 
correspondingly decorated. Curved openings for pockets are made 
in the-sides, and these are braid-bound or stitched. Gilt braid will 
often be added. The pattern is in six sizes for children from one to 
six years of age. 

Hitp’s Turkish Cap.—This decorative little chapeau is easily 
shaped by a pattern just published, and may be made ef striped, 
plaid or plain suit goods or Jersey cloth. One end is gathered into a 
bunch and a tassel is added to it, while the part that is about the 
head is hemmed. The pattern is in five sizes for children from two 
lo six years of age. 

Ixrants’ Dress.—A long and nicely shaped pattern for an infants’ 
dress is a new provision that will be much liked. It has a yoke that 

_ May be as ornamental or as plain as one desires, and to this is joined 
) the lower portion, which is fitted by under-arm gores and gathered 
' at its top. Ties are sewed into the side-front seams and knotted at 
the back, and the waist-line of the front is defined by a belt facing 
applied upon the under side and sewed along its.edges to form cas- 


It is 

cut in sack shape in front and has six plaits turning toward its cen- 
_ ter. Its back is closed with button-holes and buttons, and is cut off a 
¢ little below the waist-line to permit of adding a separate skirt-por- 
r tion, which is turned in and plaited far enough from the top to form 
"a pretty heading. The sleeves are in coat shape, and the neck is 

completed with a little flat collar, the ends of which flare at the 
This will be an especial favorite for boys’ wear and 
braid will be much admired for trimming. It is, however, none 


Lapies’ CostuME. 
(For Description see Page 489.) 
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ings, through which tapes are run, drawn up and tied. The sleeves 
are long enough to extend to the wrists, and will be ornamented 
with tucks, laces, embroideries or any decoration admired; and the 
bottom of the dress will be completed to accord with them or plainly 
finished. Of course, the neck will have a dainty edging about it, no 
matter how plainly the refnainder may be finished, Long cloth, 
Lonsdale, nainsook and cross-barred muslins are favorite materials 
for such dresses. 

Inrants’ Brs.—A prettily shaped new pattern for a bib of quilted 
cambric, piqué, or bird's-eye linen will be much admired. It but- 
tons in collar fashion about the neck, and is cnt in double curves at 
its lower edge. Such bibs may be bordered with narrow laces or 
ie aa or they may be cut in tiny scollops and button-hole 
stitched, , 


——— 


FigurE No. 1.—LADIKES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Llustration see Page 426.) 


Fieurr No. 1.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and skirt. The 
basque pattern, which is No. 9857 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in 
, thirteen sizes for la- 
dies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, 
and may be seen in 
two views on page 
445 of this Dein- 
EATOR. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is Me, 
9858 and costs 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, 
and is shown in plain 
goods, with a differ- ~ 
ent disposal of braid, 
on pse 447, 

charming sim- 
plicity pervades this 
costume, which is one 
of the most stylish 
modes for all varie- 
ties of plain and 
fancy cloths. The 
material pictured in 
this instance is nov- 
elty dress goods. 
About the foot of 
the round walking- 
skirt is a knife-plait- 
ing of the material, 
and upon the front- 
gore are three flat 
draperies that cover 
it to the belt, each 
drapery being deeply 
hemmed at the bot- 
tom and having three 
deep tucks above the 
hem. A pretty and 
brilliant trimming, 
formed of rows of 
tinsel braid sewed to- 

. gether to form a dee 

band and fringed out at the lower ends, trims the bottom of uch 
of these draperies. . Upon each side-gore is a broad, straight panel 
that appears to be fastened to the front-draperies with button-holes 
and buttons, which, however, are merely ornamental, tackings being 
the real fastening. The back-drapery falls evenly with the panels, 
and is very bouffant in its draping, which is made by deep, upward- 
turning plaits in its front edges and loopings at the center. 

The basque is deep and square in front, arched very high at the 
sides, and quite deep at the back. It is closely fitted by double bust 
darts, under-arm gores, side-back gores and a center seam, the seam 
terminating at the top of an underfolded triple box-plait. The side- 
back gores are extended below the waist-line to overlap the back in 
triangular laps, which, with the plaits, render the back very orna- 
mental. Buttons and button-holes close the front, and about the 
neck a deep, round collar is simulated with braid arranged as on 
the front-draperies. The standing collar is overlaid with lines of 
braid. The nen are of the coat shape and are trimmed with 
braid to simulate deep cuffs that flare toward the wrists, the flaring 
edges being fringed out prettily. ¢ ¢ 

Frise , étamine and 'Hovelty ‘dress \goods ‘of ‘all kinds, plain and 
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fancy cloths of every description selected for tailor-made costumes, 
Ottoman goods, serges, nun’s-vailings, poplins, Surahs, etc., are all 
devoted to such costumes; and frequently the finish will be severely 
plain or consist of braid arranged in simple or fancy designs. Piqués, 
Marseilles and similar cotton goods will be much admired for cos- 
tumes of this style, and so will sateens, foulards, pongees, basket 
cloths and all varieties of suitings in vogue. Lace or embroidery may 
be selected to garniture cotton goods or mulls, with stylish effect. 
The stylish hat has a pretty brim smoothly faced with velvet, 
and is trimmed with velvet and plumage. 


Ba 


ee eee 


FIGURE No, 32.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Tlustration see Page 427.) 


Ficure No. 2.—This consists of a Ladies’ skirt, over-skirt and 
basque. The basque pattern, which is No. 9845 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is shown with a less elaborate decoration 

of braid on page 444 
of this De.rnearor. 
The over-skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 
9843 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, 
and is exhibited in 
two views on page 
450. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 
8645 and costs Is. 
6d. or 35 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thir- 
ty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is rep- 
resented in two views 
on its accompanying 
label. 
The: material here 
illustrated is a fancy 
woolen suiting of 
Summer texture. The 
skirt is of the dimen- 
sions required by 
Fashion, and is made 
with a deep hem at 
the bottom and five 
deep tucks; the hem 
and tucks being usu- 
ally blind-sewed to 
position, although 
they may be machine- 
stitched if desired. 
The over-skirt has 
a short, round apron- 
front and a deep, 
pointed back, the 
point reaching almost 
to the edge of the 
skirt. The  front- 
drapery extends 
about to the knecs, 
and is plaited up 
high and full by many plaits in the back edges. The back-drapery 
is plaited so that all its plaits come at the belt, and falls undraped 
at the side edges. Its ers Soar is simple and pretty, and the 
result is very bouffant and stylish. Three rows of narrow braid bor- 
der the edges of both front and back draperies, 

The basque has a Breton vest that is permanently attached at one 
side and invisibly closed at the others, though a visible closing may 
be made at both sides, if preferred. The vest narrows gracefully 
below the bust and is overlaid with soutache braid in scroll design. 
At the front and back the basque describes a deep oval, and across 
the hips it is gracefully arched; and bordering the basque back of 
the vest are a row of soutache in a small scroll design and a row of 
braid ornaments that graduate in size toward the back, the largest 
ornament overlying the lower part of the eenterseam. Double bust 
darts, under-arm gores, side-back seams and a center seam fit the 
basque superbly, all the seams being continued to the bottom. Braid 
ornaments, graduated to correspond with the arrangement on the bot- 
tom of the basque, extend downward from the seam of the stand- 
ing collar, which is overlaid with a scroll design done with soutache. 


Front View. 
LADIEe’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 440.) 


Upon each sleeve at the back of the wrist is a braid ornament, and 
the outer row of braid forming it is continued about the wrist ina 
similar scroll, with pretty effect. 

Such toilettes are among the season’s most pleasing styles, and are 


particularly liked for fabrics that are to have the tailor mode of fin- 


ish, Ginghams, nun’s-vailings, light serges, pongees, sateens, foul- 
ards, Summer silks, cashmeres, piqués, lawns, etc., are equally suited 
to the mode; and lace, embroidery, braid or contrasting facings may 
be introduced, with handsome results. Sometimes the vest will be 
overlaid with lace or embroidery; or if braid be the garniture selected, 
@ row will frequently be placed on each tuck of the stylish skirt. 
The pretty hat of fancy straw has a smooth brim-facing of velvet, 
and is stylishly trimmed with a row of heavy lace and a bunch of 


soft plumage, 
————_—____ 


FieurE No. 3.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For lustration see Page 428.) 


Figure No, 3.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. 
which is No. 9831 
and costs Is. 6d. or 
35 cents, is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is shown 
made of other mate- 
rial and differently 
trimmed on page 437 
of this publication. . 

Draperies that are 
full at the belt are 
among the season’s 
fancies, and this pret- 
ty idea is attractive- 
ly developed in the 
stylish costume here 
illustrated. The ma- 
terial selected in this 
instance is _ figured 
foulard, and _ plain 
foulard is effectively 
introduced in the 
trimming. The deco- 
ration on the round | 
walking-skirt is a 
gathered flounce of 
the figured foulard, 
headed by a broad 
band of the plain. 
The front-drapery 
falls much below the 
knees at the center, 
and is draped very 
high at the sides 
by closely arranged 
plaits. At the. belt 
it is laid in forward- 
turning plaits that fall 


The pattern, 
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with most attractive ; 9833 . 
results, producing a Side- Back View. 
fan-like effect across LADIES’ COSTUME. 
the figure. <A broad 

band of the plain fou- ine Descrp son eee Fags 40) 
lard borders the edge. 


The back-drapery is likewise oval, ‘and ig plainly finished at the 
edge. It is full and puffy, and its pretty draping is made by plaits 
clustered in the front edges and loopings at the center. 

The basque is cut away with a deep, notched effect below the 
closing and curved slightly over the hips, It is somewhat deeper at 
the back, where it is given a plaited effect by underplaited fulness at 
the ends of the center and side-back seams, These seams, together 
with under-arm gores and double bust darts, perfect the adjustment 
of the basque; and upon the front is applied a vest facing of the 
plain goods. Buttons and button-holes close the front, and 4 roll- 
ing collar is at the neck. A ruff of lisse is also at the neck, and at 
the throat is fastened a pretty ornament formed of lace and bows 
of wide ribbon. The sleeves are reversed in cuff fashion at the 
wrists and faced with the plain foulard. 

In thin textures, and also in silks, light woolen and cotton good 
of all varieties, the mode develops beautifully ; and lace or embroid- 
ery may be introduced lavishly or in small quantities, with pretty 
results, Lace may be jabotted’upon the front and arranged in 
on the lower edges, ‘the jsleeves' and the draperies. The skirt may 
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ba narrowly or deeply trimmed, to please the taste. Sateens, ging- 
hams, piqués and white and colored textures of all kinds, including 
nun’s-vailings, batistes, serges, lawns, cambrics, etc, are very stylish 
made up in this way. Braid is a favorite decoration for such cos- 


’ tumes, and may be applied in lines or in some fancy design. 


The straw hat has its brim smoothly faced with velvet. It is 
trimmed with a band of velvet and a large bunch of blue morning- 


glories. 
——__~>_____ 


FiaureE No. 4.—LADIES'’ COSTUME. 
(For Tlustration see Page 429.) 


Ficure No. 4.—Tlis illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No, 9833 and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
may be seen in other materials, with different trimmings, on page 
436 of this magazine. 

White Ottoman dress goods is the fabric represented in the pres- 


; ent instance. A narrow side-plaiting forms the foot decoration for 


) 


the round, four-gored 
skirt, and falling over 
the plaiting is a ruffle 
of white lace, similar 
ruffles decorating the 
portions of the gores 
not covered by the 
drapery. The upper 
front-drapery iss ou 
is fitted by darts an 
overhangs the lower 
drapery in graceful 
festoons. It 1s softly 
cross-wrinkled by 
short shirrings in the 
back edges and also 
about midway be- 
tween these edges and 
the center. The lower 
drapery extends al- 
most to the bottom 
of the skirt and is 
draped in graceful fes- 
toons by shirrings cor- 
responding with those 
in the upper drapery. 
A row of narrow pom- 
pons edges both drap- 
eries, and a bow of 
delicate-hued ribbon 
is fastened over each 
shirring near the cen- 
ter. 
The over-dress has 
a pointed basque front 
that arches high at 
the sides, and a polo- 
naise back that reach- 
es in handsome drap- 
ery almost to the edge 
of the skirt. An un- 
derfolded fulness be- 
low the center seam, 
and fulness draped up 
by 4 close shircing 
that is tacked to each 
: side-back seam on the 
Outside, amplify the drapery handsomely ; and the sides fall in cascade 
folds that display the underfacing of white satin. An ornament of 
mbbon and lace is fastened over each shirring in the back, with 
quaint effect. The fitting of the over-dress is made by double bust 
darts, narrow under-arm gores and the seams mentioned at the back, 
and is smooth and exquisitely graceful. The coat sleeves are short- 
ened a little and prettily trimmed with lace and ribbon. A standing 
collar is the neck finish, a ruff of lisse being worn with dressy effect. 
For sheer goods of all kinds the mode is especially charming, and 
8 or embroidery may be lavishly used as garniture. One or both 
nt-draperies may be of lace net or embroidered webbing, or of 
embroidered or figured goods of the same texture as the rest of the 
costume, with rich and dainty effect. 
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Laprigs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 440.) 


———__—_@—___—- 


Fiaure No. 5.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 480.) 


Furr No. 5.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 


which is No. 9870 and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust. measure, and 
is portrayed in plain and flowered sateen on page 
© costume is novel and stylish, and is here also developed in 

plain and flowered sateen, the different effects obtainable in this tex- 
ture being suggested by the illustrations. The round, four-gored 
akirtis of the plain material, and is trimmed witha knife-plaiting of the 
same and rows of braid, the firstrow forming a heading to the plaiting. 

The over-dress is novel and quaint in its fashioning, and fits 
superbly ; the adjustment being made by double bust darts, single 
under-arm darts, side-back seams and a center seam. The center 
seam terminates at the top of an underfolded double box-plait, and at 
the end of each side-back seam are folded two plaits turning back- 
ward underneath in the front edge of the back skirt, and two plaits 
turning forward underneath at the edge of the side-back. The side- 
backs are seamed to the back at their skirt edges, but are consider- 
ably longer, the extra length falling in a loop on the outside at the 
top, with novel effect. The sides of the drapery fall in cascade style 
and attractively display the lining of plain satin, and two backward- 
turning plaits are 
folded underneath be- 
low each side seam. 
The fronts close in 
double-breasted style 
from the throat to be- : 
low the waist-line, 
and the right front is 
extended to the left 
hip, where it is caught 
with a hook and loop. 
The drapery provided 
by the right front is 
softly cross-wrinkled 
by plaits in its back 
edge and rounds off to 
a point toward the 
front end. The left 
front is deepened to, 
fall with a handsome, 
panel effect quite low 
on the skirt, two plaits 
laid high up in the 
back edge being its 
only draping. the 
drapery edges are 
plainly finished. The 
standing collar is of 
the plain goods, and 
below it at the back 
and front is applied 
a facing of the plain 
material that shapes 
a deep point at the 
center of the front 
and back, the edges 
of the facing being 
bordered with three 
rows of braid. The 


5 ls are of the 
close coat style, and 
are finished at the 
wrists with cuff fac- 
ings of the plain ma- 
terial trimmed with 
lines of braid, applied 
one above the other. 

Foulards, Summer silks, pongees, grenadines, étamines, serges, 
camel’s-hairs, cashmeres, nun’s-vailings and dress goods of all varie- 
ties make up handsomely in this way; and a single material or a 
combination of fabrics may be selected, with equally good taste. 
Laces, embroideries and braids are the most stylish trimmings of the 
season for dress goods of all kinds, and may be applied in any novel 
or pretty manner. The skirt may be trimmed narrowly or deeply 
to please the fancy, and often the edges of the front-drapery will be 
trimmed with lace or embroidery plaited or ruffled. 

The hat is of fancy straw, with a full brim-facing of silk. Its ties 
are of velvet ribbon starting from beneath a bow at the back, and a full 
monture of yellow blossoms and their bright green foliage is arranged 
across the front. 


LapsEs’ CosTuME. 
(For Description see Page 440.) 


* 


Figure No. 6.—LADIES'’ COSTUME. 
(For Mlustration see Page 481.) 


Fieure No. 6.—This illustrates a Ladies’.costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9839 and)'costs 18. 6d! or 35 cente;is in thirteen sizes 
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for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is 
shown made of plain goods on page 435 of this publication. 

Simplicity is a charming characteristic of this costume, which is 
here developed in striped suiting of light texture. The round, four- 
gored skirt hangs handsomely, and is finished plainly. Upon the 
gores is around éablier-drapery, which is much cross-wrinkled by deep 

laits in its side edges and droops almost to the knees at the center. 

he back-drapery falls almost to the foot of the skirt and is very 
bouffant in effect, its draping being made by plaits high up in its 
front edges and loopings at the center. 

The basque is short and round in front, and forms a deep, square 
postilion at the back, the postilion being rendered quite effective by 
a broad double box-plait underfolded at the end of the center seam. 
The side-back seams are closed all the way down, these seams, 
assisted by under-arm gores and double bust darts, completing the 
exquisite adjustment of the basque. Buttons and button-holes close 
the fronts, and shallow cuffs are simulated with the material at the 
wrists of the coat sleeves. A standing collar finishes the neck. 
Ruffs of medium-wide lace are worn in the neck and at the wrists. 

Any style of trim- 
ming may be added 
to the skirt, narrow 
plaitings in one or 
several rows, ruffles, 
flounces, deep plait- 
ings, laces, rows of 
braid, velvet rib- 
bon, or embroideries, 
contrasting bands, 
etc., being all suit- 
able. The simplicity 
of the mode adapts 
it charmingly to 
washable textures of 
all kinds, sateens, 
cotton foulards, 
ginghams, Mar- 
seilles, piqués, etc., 
being exceedingly 
stylish when devel- 
oped in this way, 
with lace, plaitings, 
embroidery or ruffles 
for trimming. Plain 
and embroidered suit- 
ings, nun’s-vailings, 
batistes, chambrays 
and lawns make up 
beautifully, the skirt 
being often of the 
embroidered material 
and the basque and 
draperies of the plain. 
The reverse disposi- 
tion is equally stylish, 
convenience, personal 
taste and becoming- 
ness forming the 
council whose decree 
rules in matters of 
this kind. 


part above the narrow foot-plaiting. The center front-drapery is of 
the flowered material, and is deep and oval and softly cross-wrinkled 
by plaits in the side edges, The side-draperies, which are of the plain 


dark goods, lap considerably at the belt at the center of the front, and ¥ 


then flare sharply and broadly toward thé sides, exposing the 
front-drapery handsomely. They are undraped and plainly fin- 
ished, while the front-drapery is decorated with two rufties of lace, 
the lower ruffle being mounted on a piece of net; thus lengthening 
the drapery to the foot of the skirt. The back-drapery is deep and 
square, and is very eae in its draping, which is made by deep, 
downward-turning plaits in its front edges and loopings at the 
center. It is of the dark material, and is plainly finished at the edge. 

The basque has a deep, notched vest of the dark fabric that is 
smoothly fitted by double bust darts and closes with button-holes 
and buttons. Its fronts open prettily over the vest and are much 
deeper than the vest, rounding away gracefully and, with the under- 
arm gores, forming deep points upon the hips. Single bust darts, 
side-back gores and a center seam complete the exquisite fitting of 
the basque; and the side-backs have their skirt extended, shirred up 
closely at the center 
and adjusted upon 
the center-back to fall 


A frill of lace edges 
all the points, and is 
continued in a jabot 
up each front to the 
neck. <A frill of lace 
falling over the stand- 
ing collar affords a 
dainty finish for the 
neck. The coat sleeves 
are shortened slightly 
and trimmed witha 
frill of lace, which is 
headed by a narrow 
band of the dark ma- 
terial. 

Of course, one ma- 
terial may be used 
throughout in a cos 
tume of this style, or 
but two varieties may 
be combined, as pre- 
ferred. If desired, the 
skirt may be trimmed 
with ruffles, plaitings, 
etc., but needs onty a 
narrow garniture. The 
tucks are not allowed 
for in the pattern, but 
may be easily intro- 
duced. All varieties of 
dress goods, including 
Summer silks, pon- 
gees, batistes, nun’s- 
vailings and plain and 
fancy dress goods of 
all kinds, are stylish 
for such costumes; 
and the finish may 


The bonnet is of — Lapigs’ COSTUME. 4 be severely plain, oF 


fancy straw, with a 
facing of Surah on 
its marrow, rolled 
brim. It is tied on with ribbon and trimmed with handsome plum- 
age. . 

$e 


FiaurE No. 7.—LADIES’ TOILETTEE. 
‘Wor Iustration see Page 482.) 


Fioure No. 7.—This consists of Ladies’ skirt and basque. The 
basque pattern, which is No. 9850 and costs ls. or 25 centg, is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is exhibited in two views on page 445 of this DEeLins- 
ator. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9849 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is represented in another combination of plain 
and flowered sateen showing different colorings on page 449. 

Flowered sateen and plain sateen in two shades—one matching 
the ground and the other the most conspicuous shade of the flow- 
ered goods—are here most attractively combined in one of the 
handsomest of the season’s modes. The skirt is of the light, plain 
goods, and of the round, four-gored style; and in this instance it is 
cut long enough to permit of making five narrow tucks in the lower 


(For Description see Page 441.) 


braid, lace, embroid- 
ery, velvet ribbon, 
etc., may be used as 
garniture. The vest will usually be in contrast with the rest of the 
basque, or be overlaid with lace or embroidery. 


—_—____-~> 
Fieurr No. 8.—LADIES’ NEGLIGE TOILETTE. 
(For Diustration see Page 483.) 


Fiaure No. 8.—This consists of a Ladies’ skirt and dressing-sack. 
The sack pattern, which is No. 9842 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 1s 1n 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inne bust 
measure, and is represented in two views on page 446 of this 
magazine, The skirt pattern, which is No. 9867 and costs Is. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is shown without garniture of any kind on page 
447. 

Two prettily fashioned garments are combined in this dainty nbg- 
ligé, which may with propriety be worn as a breakfast toilette at 
home. The skirt, which is fashioned in the round, four-gored style 
is here made of fine nainsook, and its_dimensions are ane) 
accordance with |the \demands_of Fashion, Its three gores are &#" 
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in two bouffant points © 
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j elaborate in its deco- 
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fitted at the belt, and its ample breadth is gathered. A knife-plait- 
ing of the material al the foot trimming, above which the 
skirt is covered nearly to the belt with two flounces of nainsook 
embroidery. 

The sack is made of white flannel, and is quite ornamental, though 
very simple in its pena The fronts are in loose sack style, 
close all the way down with button-holes and buttons, and are held 
in prettily to the figure by ties of ribbon inserted in the side seams 
and bowed over the closing. A long under-arm dart in each front 
produces a smooth effect at the sides; and these, with the side and 
shoulder seams, complete the simple adjustment. At the center of 
the back are six backward-turning tucks that extend from the neck 
to the waist-line and have their fulness pressed in plaits below. A 
frill of embroidery, headed by a row of insertion, trims the lower edge 
of the sack, and down the left side of the closing is a full jabot of 
Ince. The pretty rolling collar is trimmed with a frill of lace, and a 
bow of ribbon is fastened at the throat. The sleeves are shortened 
slightly and trimmed with a frill of lace, headed by a row of inser- 
tion; and a bow of ribbon is tacked at the outside seam at the wrist. 

The skirt is of the 
newest shape in walk- 
ing skirts, and is de- 
voted to all varieties 
of dress goods in 
vogue, from the sheer- 
est texture to the 
heaviest woolen or 
silk. An over-skirt 
of any style may be 
worn with it, and any 
style of trimming pre- 
ferred may be added 
without marring its 
graceful shape. The 
sack is charming for 
all cottons, woolens 
and silks devoted to 
such garments, and 
may be as simple or as 
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ration as the taste de- 
sires, Laces, embroid- 
eries, braids, ruffles, 
insertions, ribbons, 
contrasting bands, 
hand-embroidery, ap- 
pliqué ornaments, 
etc., being all suitable 
garnitures. § Basket 
flannels, cotton cloths 
and plushes, Turkish 
towellings, sateens, 
ginghams, nainsooks, 
lawns, piqués, etc., 
are favorite materials 
for such garments. 
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FigurE No. 9.—LA- 

DIES’ WRAP. ., 

(For Dlustration see Page 
434.) 


Front View. 


Ficure No. 9.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ wrap. The pattern, which is No. 9847 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
18 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is exhibited made of one material and differently gar- 
nitured on page 442 of the present magazine. 

Among the lovely things that are more ornamental than useful as 

ar a8 warmth is concerned are wraps of lace net or some beautiful 
tissue, one of the prettiest results achieved being here shown in brown 
Surah and Kursheedt’s Standard Spanish lace net in beige color, the 
garniture being Kursheedt’s Standard Spanish lace of the same 
ue as the net. The back portion, which is the only part made 
of the Surah, is shaped like a V, the point coming just below 
the waist-line. The sides of the wrap are curved handsomely and 
gathered to stand full and high upon the shoulders. They fall easily 
over the arms after the manner of dolman sleeves, and in the seams 
joining them to the back are inserted plaited frills of lace, that are 
tapered off prettily toward the lower edge and continued over the 
shoulders almost to the bust. The wrap is somewhat longer in front 

4n at the back, and its lower edge is trimmed with a plaited frill 
of lace headed by a full jabot of lace. A full ruche of lace covers the 
Standing collar, and is continued down the overlapping side of the 


LADIES’ HovusE DREss. 
(For Description see Page 442.) 


closing to the top of the garniture upon the lower edge, with soft 
and full effect. 

A handsome skirt to wear with this wrap may be fashioned by 
pattern No. 9849, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. This skirt may be like 
or unlike the wrap in material. It is charmingly portrayed in two 
views on page 449 of this DeLingartor. 

For lace nets of all varieties, also for beaded and brocaded grena- 
dines and all kinds of pretty tissues, the wrap will be one of the 
most stylish modes of the season; and on these delicate téxtures 
lace will be the most desirable garniture. Fluffy chenille fringes 
will also be selected, with handsome but less airy results. Of course, 
all textures in vogue for short wraps are “equally suited to the 
mode, and frequently wraps to siateli costumes will be fashioned 
in this way. A superb effect is produced when the center-back is 
overlaid with steel or jet passementerie and the remainder cut from 
satin Rhadames or Surah in steel or black, with a finish about the 
edges corresponding with the passementerie decoration. 

The hat is a very stylish shape in fancy straw. The rolling brim 
is covered with a full facing of Surah, and the garniture is a full 

garland of blossoms 
and foliage. 


—_—____~»_____—_- 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations 
or yes see Page 


No. 9839.—The 
adaptability of this 
costume to. striped 
suitings, which are at 
present very fashion- 
able, is shown by its 
illustration at Ladies’ 
rte No. 6 on page 

1 of this Detmea- 
TOR. 

One of the most 

leasing characterist- 
ics of the mode is its 
distingué effect when 
made up _ without 
decoration of any 
kind. This quality 
does not, however, de- 
tract from its adapta- 
bility to such mate- 
rials as look best when 
simply or elaborately 
trimmed. In this in- 
stance it is developed 
in plain suit goods 
and finished without 
eee The skirt 
is in the accepted 
rownd shape admired 
for walking, dancing 
and general wear, 
and comprises in its 
formation three gores 
and a full breadth. 
The gores are fitted 
smoothly about the 
hips by darts, and 
the bresdth is gath- 
ered across the top at each side of the placket opening. In the 
drapery tvo sections are united, one of which forms a medium- 
ong, oval ¢ablier, which is gracefully cross-wrinkled by a cluster 
of four upturning plaits in each side just below the hip, Darts fit 
the top smoothly to the gores, and the side edges are sewed into 
the side-back seams of the skirt. The back-drapery is a deep, full 
breadth, which is opened at the center for an appropriate distance 
for a placket and is laid in overlapping plaits turning toward this 
opening at the top. In each side are four downward-turning plaits, 
which are assisted in producing the bouffant effect by two tackings 
made through the center of the drapery to the skirt. The back- 
drapery is sewed into the side-back seams of the skirt as far as the 
lower edges of the tablier, and below this it falls. free. Both skirt 
and drapery are sewed to the same belt; and tapes, fastened beneath 
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the side-back seams and tied together, regulate the closeness of the 


skirt to the figure. 

The body of the costume is a basque of exceptional elegance. It 
has center and side-back seams, under-arm gores and double bust 
darts introduced in its adjustment; and.its,outlines are pictures me 
varied, the front being short and-round and, the sides curved tle 
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over the hips, while the back is deepened with a decided suggestion 
of the postilion effect. The center seam terminates a little below 
the waist-line at the top of extra width that is underfolded in a 
double box-plait and springs out stylishly over the fournure. The 
sleeves are superbly fitted to the arms, and are long enough to extend 
quite to the wrists. A i standing collar encircles the neck, and 
buttons and button-holes close the front, the right side being hemmed 
and the left underfaced. 

When a finish as severely plain as that pictured is developed, the 
good sewing, which in every instance is worth the pains, should be 
especially insisted upon, as no visible stitches should hint of the under- 
facings or other means of completion about the edges. When wool 
or silk goods are made up, an interlining of crinoline is usually added 
to the skirt, but it is not carried to the top. Sometimes a narrow 
foot-plaiting is added when the finish is plain a other portions. 
This may be set over or under the skirt, he depth of which is pro- 
portionately decreased when it is set underneath. Sateens, grenadines 
and nun’s-vailings will be much admired for toilettes of this kind. 

We have pattern No, 9839 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 
In making the cos- 
tume for a lady of 
medium size, eleven 
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No. 9833.—By re- 
ferring to Ladies’ fig- 
ure No. 4 on page 429 
of this m ine, the 
effect of this costume 
when developed in 
white Ottoman dress 
goods, with a plaiting 
of the same, lace, 
pompons and ribbon 
for trimming, may be 
observed. 

The material pic- 
tured in the present 
instance is nun’s-vag- 
ing, and the decora- 
tions comprise the 
same, lace and satin 
ribbon. The skirt is 
of the accepted round 
walking shape, with 
three gores for the 
front and sides and a 
full breadth for the 
back. The gores are 
fitted about the hips 
by darts, and the 
breadth is gathered 
at each side of the placket opening. Upon the gores are arranged 
two draperies, each of which is cut in the outline of triple scollops, the 
middle scollop being the widest. A festooned effect that is very 
graceful is produced by lengthwise rows of shirring which extend for 
some distance above the angle between every two scollops, and other 
shirrings corresponding with these made in the side edges. The 
lower drapery is considerably the deeper of the two, and its upper 
edge is sewed flatly upon the gores some distance below their tops. 
It is also sewed to position through each shirring, and its top is 
overhung by the upper drapery, which is conformed to the gores by 
a scanty gathering and sewed with them to the belt, and, like the 
lower one, is sewed to position through the lengthwise shirrings 
above the scollops. The side edges of both are included in the side- 
back seams of the skirt. A narrow side-plaiting, set on to form its 
own heading, forms the foot trimming. 

The body of the costume has a basque front and a polonaise back, 
and the latter portion is deepened to form the entire back-drapery. 
The center and side-back seams terminate a little below the waist- 
line, and at the termination of each is allowed extra width that is 
effectively arranged; that below the center seam being underfolded 


LADIES’ WRAPPER. 
(For Description see Page 442.) 


yards and_ seven- 
eighths of material 
Ni twenty-two inches 
TSS) wide, or six yards for- 
TT NE ty-eight inches wide, 
\ Si will be required.. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


to form a box-plait, while that at the end of each side-back seam is 
drawn up by a lengthwise row of shirring which extends through 
the center for some distance from the top and is strengthened by 
being sewed through to astay. The top of the shirring is sewed over 
the end of the seam, and the double-looped effect is thus permanently 
retained. The remainder of the adjustment is performed by under- 
arm gores and double bust darts, and the basque portions are curved 
high over the hips and deepened in a pointed outline toward the 
center of the front. The closing is accomplished with button-holes 
and buttons, the right side being hemmed and the left underfaced. 
Between the lower edge of each under-arm gore and the lower edge 
of the upper front-drapery the back-drapery is sewed into the 
side-back skirt seams, and for the remainder of its depth it is breadly 
underfaced. Three tackings are made in it to hold it in the position 
pictured, one of them -being made through the edge over the skirt 
seam, another some distance from the margin and but a trifle below 
the first, while the third holds the edge in place at the bottom of 
the lower front-drapery. These tackings give the free edge a jabot- 
like effect that is very attractive. Long-looped bows of ribbon are 
fastened over the 
shirrings in the back- 
drapery, and over all 
except the side-shirr- 
ings in the front-drap- 
eries. The latter are 
bordered with lace, 
and the effect is very 
stylish. Tapes, fast- 
ened beneath the 
side-back seams and 
tied together, regu- 
late the closeness of 
the skirt to the figure. 
The sleeves are in 
coat shape and are 
cut long enough to 
extend to the wrists, 
but in this instance 
they are shortened 
considerably and fin- 
ished with double 
frills of lace, the up- 
per frill being tacked 
to form a jabot. There 
is a high standing 
collar about the sen 
and outside it is a 

jabot of lace, which 
is carried down each 
side of the closing far 
enough to suggest a 
Pompadour effect. 

Two materials may 
be very effectively 
associated in a Cos- 
tume of this style, 
and, when a toilette 
for dressy Summer 
wear is desired, the 
contrasting material 
will sien be lace net, 
embroidered webbing 
or all-over embroid- 
ery; the latter being 
found in chambrays 
and other inexpensive cotton goods, as well as in silk and fine wool 
textures. Embroidered edgings and flouncings to match are readily 
obtained, and make very stylish and becoming decorations, Any 
variety of thin goods requiring considerable draping to sabre oe 
beauty makes up satisfactorily this way. Black grenadines, with lace 
for trimming, canvas-woven silks and wool goods, either alone or 
in association with silk or plain wool fabrics and with self-trimmings 
or extraneous garnitures, conform to the mode. The choice of ma- 
terials and trimmings determines the uses of the garment. 

We have pattern No. 9833 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the costume 
for a lady of medium size, fifteen yards and three-eighths of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide, or seven yards and a-half forty-eight 
inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 1s, 6d, or 35 cents 
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(For Description see Page 442.) 
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- LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 487.) 
No. 9831.—This costume may bé again seen at Ladies’ figure No. 
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3 on page 428 of this magazine, where figured and plain foulard are 
attractively united, the latter, with lace and ribbon, forming the 
decorations. 

Foulard was also chosen for the development of the costume in the 
" present instance, and velvet, lace and ribbon form the extraneous gar- 
nitures. The skirt is of the fashionable round shape, with three 
gores for the front and sides and a full breadth for the back; and 
its gores are smoothly fitted by darts, while its breadth is gathered 
across the top. Upon the gores is adjusted a tablier-drapery, which 
has ten forward-turning plaits laid in its top and three turning 
upward in each side. Its lower edge is rounded off toward 
the sides, and its entire effect, owing to the plaits, is especially 
attractive and graceful. The back-drapery is a full breadth that is 
straight across its lower edge but appears to be oval, this effect 
being produced by the arrangement of its draping. Its top is gath- 
ered, and in each side a little below the hip three downward-turning 
plaits are laid so as to nearly overlap each other. Three similar 
plaits are clustered in each side, with their folds almost even with 
the lower edge; and in the center of the breadth quite near the top 
is tacked a deep, in- 
ward-falling loop. 
Both draperies are 
sewed with the skirt 
to the belt, and the 
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corresponding edges 
of bothare included in 
the side-back seams. 
Beneath these seams 
tapes are sewed and 
tied together, to reg- 
ulate the adjustment 
of the skirt to the 
figure. The placket 
opening is finished at 
the left side, and over 
the plaits in the right 
side edge of the tab- 


GLO) Gi, 5 lier is fastened a long- 
VG looped bow of ribbon. 
us f Lace borders the low- 


er edge of the fablier, © 


and a wide flounce of 
the goods shirred 
four times trims the 
bottom of the skirt; 
the shirrings being 
made far enough 
apart to form tiny 
puffs, and the upper 
one being far enough 
from the top to leave 
a pretty heading. 
The body of the 
costume is a basque 
of very stylish out- 
lines. It has a short 
postilion back, with 
center and side-back 


(LAL EG PLE Vi ° ° 
R48 seams terminating a 
. little below the waist- 
Front View line, extra fulness un- 
Lapres’ Lona Coar. derfolded at their ter- 
(ies Description wee Paxe 448) minations forming a 


double box-plait be- 
tween two pair of 
overlapping, forward-turning plaits. The remainder of the adjust- 
ment is performed by under-arm gores and double bust darts, 
and the sides curve high over the hips and deepen back of them; 
while below the closing each side is cut away to form a short point. 
Button-holes and buttons perform the closing, the right side being 
hemmed and the left underfaced. A high rolling collar of velvet is 
about the neck, and the coat-shaped sleeves are turned back in cuff 
fashion at the wrists, the reversed portions being faced with velvet 
and the outside seams terminated far enough from their lower edges 
to permit of the arrangement. MRuffs of narrower lace are sewed 
inside the collar and wrists, and ajabot of it is carried down each 
side of the front just back of the closing and continued as a ruffle 
about the lower edge as far as the side scams. 
For foulards in either silk or cotton textures, ginghams, cham- 
rays, nun’s-vailings or any kind of seasonable dress goods, a more 
satisfactory mode could not be selected. The garnitures may be 
varied to suit the fancy and will often be of the colored embroid- 
eries, which are now obtainable in tints matching all the leading 
shades in dress goods. 
ehave pattern No. 9831 im thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 


a 


cight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it will require twelve yards and three-fourths of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or seven yards and five-eighths thirty-six inches 


wide. If goods ee inches wide be chosen, then six yards 
and three-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 
a i 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 438.) 


No, 9870.—Another illustration of this costume, showing another 
combination of plain and flowered sateen and’ an entirely different 
mode of decoration, is given at Ladies’ figure No 5 on page 430 of 
this magazine. 

Cottons and all kinds of thin goods requiring effective but not 
over-elaborate drapery to bring out their full beauty develop well by 
the mode, as is illustrated by the choice of plain and figured sateen 
in the present instance. The skirt is of the plain goods, and is com- 
posed of the customary three gores and a back-breadth; the gores 
being fitted by darts 
and the breadth gath- 
ered at each side of 
the placket opening. 
The top is sewed toa 
belt, and the adjust- 
ment of the skirt to 
the figure is regulated 
by tapes fastened be- 
neath the side-back 
seams and tied to- 
gether. A wide, gath- 
ered flounce of the 
plain goods, — sur- 
mounted by a band 
of the figured goods 
and bordered at its 
lower edge with a 
similar band, trims 
the bottom of the 
skirt handsomely. 

The over-dress is a 
polonaise of especial 
elegance. It is of the 
flowered goods, and 
the right front over- 
laps the left from the 
throat to below the 
waist-line in double- 
breasted fashion, 
though less broadly 
than is customary in 
double-breasted gar- 
ments. The overlap- 
ping side is under- 
faced and the under- 
lapping side hemmed, 
and the closing is per- 
formed with button- 
holes and buttons; 
a row of buttons be- 
ing added upon the 
overlapping side to 
carry out the double- 
breasted effect. In 
each side are double 
bust darts and an under-arm dart, and below the closing the left 
side is extended quite low, its back edge being lifted by two up- 
turning plaits folded just below the hip. The right side is widened 
below the closing to overlap the left side as far as the under-arm 
dart, where its upper corner is attached by means of a hook and 
loop. The lower edge of this half of the front deepens in a curved 
outline toward the ght side, and below the right hip are two up- 
turning plaits matching those at the left side; while a little lower 
down are two other plaits, also turning upward. The back of the 
pause’ is fitted by side-back seams and a center seam, and the 
atter terminates a little below the waist-line at the top of extra 
widths that are underfolded to form a double box-plait underneath. 
Extra widths are also allowed upon the front edges of the back and 
underfolded to complete the effect of two double box-plaits upon 
the outside. The side seams of the body portion terminate in a line 
with the center seam, and at the end of each extra width allowed upon 
the back edge of the side-back is arranged in two overlapping plaits 
turning forward underneath; and_in the length of the side-back 
drapery a deep loop is tacked evén with these plaits, after which the 
seaming together of the'side and-center-back portions is continued 
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LapigEs’ LONG Coat. 
(For Description see Page 448.) 
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unbroken to the lower edge. Upon the front edges of the side-backs 
are also allowed extensions, which are arranged so as to complete the 
folds of a double box-plait at each side; and thus the back displays a 
quartette of plaits below the waist-line. The front edges of the side- 
backs are joined to the corresponding edges of the fronts to a little 
below the waist-line, and a little below the ends of their seams each 
is tacked through the back edge of the front-draperyover the side- 
back seam, another tacking being made to the skirt lower down in 
each side, a third being made in the same way at the left side only, 
and still another be- 
ing made in the right 
side to the skirt only. 
These tackings are 
accurately indicated 
in the pattern, and are 
arranged so as to hold 
the side edges of the 
‘drapery in graceful, 
jabot-like folds. Two 
pair of tapes are sew- 
ed beneath the side 
seams, and another 
pair to the back edges 
of the front-drapery 
below; and the cor- 
eee ends are 
tied together to regu- 
late the final adjust- 
ment of the drapery 
to the figure. The 
front edges of the 
back-drapery are un- 
derfaced with the 
plain goods as far as 
they are likely to be 
disclosed by the jabot 
folds, and they are 
rendered still more 
ornamental by the addition of lace, which is set on with becoming 
fulness. Lace is also applied as a ruffle to the right front-drapery, and 
is turned flatly from the edges of the left front-drapery. The coat 
sleeves are slightly shortened to permit of the addition of lace ruffles 
at the wrists, and a full frill of lace falls over and conceals the high 
standing collar at the neck. 

A costume of this style, which illustrates a prevailing fancy in the 
association of colors, kas a skirt of delaine in a creamy tint having 
blossoms in olive green and Venetian red printed upon it. The over- 
dress is of light blue repped goods, with olive-green facings and 
creamy Fedora lace for trimming. Another costume is of dark blue 
foulard, with red and blue 
embroidery for its extran- 
eous garniture. 

We have pattern No. 
9870 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of 
medium size, it will need 
seven yards and a-fourth 
of plain material and ten 
yards and a-half of figured 
goods twenty-two inches 
wide, er three yards and 
a-half of the one and five 
yards and an-eighth of the 
other forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 
ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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(For Description see Page 443.) 
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LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS. 
(For Hlustrations see Page 489.) 


No. 9837.—This mode 
‘s well adapted to all sorts 
of house fabrics, and will 
often be developed in the dainty colors and delicate textures 
properly reserved for exclusive house wear. In this instance it is 
made of cashmere, with a ruffle of the same, collar and ouff facings 
of a darker shade, and daintily tied bows of ribbon for its garnitures. 
The body is like a round basque, which extends but a little below 
the waist-line and is superbly fitted by double bust darts, under-arm 
gores, side-back seams and a center seam. All the seams are sprung 
out to give a perfect adjustment over the éournwre, and the skirt is 
arranged in the following manner: Five straight breadths are 


LaDtEs’ WRapP. 
(For Description see Page 444.) 


united in its formation, and the top is turned in fora finish. Two 
rows of shirring are made far enough from the top to leave a pretty 
heading, but, instead of continuing entirely about the garment, these 
shirrings terminate a little back of the seams joining the front- 
breadths to those at the sides; and the remainder of the fulness is 
reduced to the proper space by means of two broad double box- 
plaits, the folds of which overlap each other sufficiently to preserve 
their outlines without the aid of tapes or tackings. Its joining to 
the body is made through the shirrings and in a line with them 
through the _ plaits, 
and the heading of 
the latter is tacked 
in shell shape, with 
tasteful effect. But- 
tons and button-holes 
close the front its en- 
tire depth, the right 
side being hemmed 
and the left under- 
faced; and upon the 
overlapping side rib- 
bon bows formed of 
drooping loops are 
fastened at intervals. 
A rolling collar with 
rounding ends fin- 
ishes the neck, and 
the finely fitted coat 
sleeves have cuff fac- 
ings at their wrists, 
which, like the collar, 
are, aS previously - 
mentioned, of a dark- 
er shade than the 
dress proper. About 
the bottom of the 
skirt 18 a narrow 
ruffle, which is cut 


(For Description see Page 443.) 


ho | 


straight and gathered far enough from the top to leave a heading. | 


Lawns, mulls, sateens, chambrays, nun’s-vailings, Surahs, India and 


China silks and all materials in vogue for house dresses make up | 
Ribbon ties are sometimes fastened at the | 


tastefully in this way. 
outer edges of the plaits and knotted across them. The collar and 
cuff-facings will often be of velvet, even when the material is of cot- 
ton texture. 

We have pattern No. 9837 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the dress 
for a lady of medium size, will require eight yards and five-eighths 
of material twenty-two inches wide, or five yards and _ three- 


fourths thirty-six inches | 


wide. 
eight 
chosen, then four yards 
and an-eighth will suffice 
Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. er 
35 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAPPER. 
(For IHustrations see Page 440.) 


most practical and attract- 
ive new styles in wrappers 
or house dresses is shows 
by these engravings. The 
material represented 13 
striped cambric, ‘and the 
decoration consists of bias 
bands of the same. The 
fronts are cut in Princess 
shape and close their depth 
with button-holes and but- 
tons, the right side being 
hemmed and the left ur- 
derfaced. In each side are 
double bust darts and an under-arm dart, and the remainder of the 
adjustment is accomplished by means of center and side-back seams 
The body portion of the back does not, however, extend very far 
below the waist-line, and upon its lower portion is sewed the skirt, 
which consists of a full breadth turned in at the top for a finish and 
shirred three times far enough from the upper edge to leave a heading. 
It is sewed to position threugh the shirrings, and its addition makes 
the ate of the; garment, uniform( all the way round. Upen each 
side of the front rests a pocket, which is folded over at the top in 


inches wide be | 


No. 9854.—One of the 
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kerchief fashion, its reversed portion being faced with the material 
_ and its edges bordered with a narrow, bias band. The neck is 
completed with a high standing collar overfaced with a bias 
band, and the sleeves are in coat shape and fit the arms handsomely, 
but not too closely. Each sleeve is bordered at the wrist with a 
bias band about two inches wide, and a band of similar width passes 
down one side of the front, its direction curving backward from 
the closing toward the lower edge. The band is carried about the 
skirt a little above the bottom and up the opposite front, its arrange- 
ment, though simple, be- 
ing very effective. 
Allkinds of cotton goods 
will have first choice for 
wrappers of this style in- 
tended for practical use. 
Pongees, Surahs, nun’s- 
vailings and fancy cash- 
meres will be made u 
for garments of whic 
only occasional service is 
required, and laces, em- 
broideries and ribbons will 
be added to them as gar- 
nitares. Simplicity is, how- 
ever, the quality found 
most satisfactory in wrap- 
pers intended for every- 
day wear, and it may be 
maintained without de- 


sleeves. Three buttons, placed in a line upon the upper side of each 
sleeeve in front of the outside seam and below the stitching, com- 
plete the cuff effect. A triangular ornament is worked with silk at 
the end of the center seam. 

Surahs, pongees, mohairs, flannels and all kinds of plain and mixed 
light-weight cloths will be made up in this fashion, and usually the 
finish will be very plain, machine-stitching being generally preferred. 
Braid may, however, be applied as a binding or as a decoration, with 
good effect. The triple plait at the back introduces sufficient fulness 

for an easy disposal over 
any style of drapery, and 
this feature alone adds 
much to the practical value 
of the mode. 

We have pattern No. 
9848 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from’ twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the 
coat for a lady of me- 
dium size, will require 
eight yards and _ three- 
eighths of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, or 
four -yards and a-fourth 
forty-eight inches wide. 

If ers fifty-four inches 
wide be selected, then 
three yards and an-eighth 


tracting from their dain- will suffice, Price of pat- 
tiness, Back View. tern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
We have pattern No. 
= in thirteen sizes for antes ae, 
ies from twenty-eight DLES’ WRAP. 
to forty-six inches, bust Front View. = . 
measure. To make the Lapres’ Wrap. ie Minatalons eee Fea ee ) 
wrapper for a Iady of me- (For Description see Page 444.) No. 9847.—Another il- 


dium size, will require 
eight yards and an-eighth 
of material twenty-two inches wide, or five yards thirty-six inches 
wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be selected, then three 
yards and five-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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LADIES’ LONG COAT. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 441.) 


No. 9848.—Coats of this style, developed in light-weight materials, 
will be popular during the Summer as travelling wraps and for gen- 
eral wear, and will 
continue in favor for 
a long time. Chev- 
iot of a seasonable 
quality is the fabric 
represented in the 
garment in the pres- 
ent instance, and ma- 
chine-stitching and 
buttons constitute the 
finishings. The fronts 
are superbly. curved 
at their closing edges, 
finished with under- 
facings and united 
theirentire depth with 
button-holes and but- 
tons. In each side is 
a finely arched bust 
dart and an under- 
arm dart, and at the 
back are  side-back 
seams and a curving 
center seam. The 
latter terminates a 
little below _ the 
waist-line at the top 
of underfolded extra width, which forma a triple box-plait that 
retains its folds and yet springs out sufficiently toward the bottom 
of the garment to produce a very grecotul effect and afford all 
the width necessary.’ Double lines of machine-stitching, made far 
®nough from the margin to uphold an underfacing, or a het if one 
be allowed, adds a tasteful finish for the lower edge. Single lines of 
Stitching also finish the curved pocket-openings made in the fronts 
below the hips, and a single row completes the high standing collar, 
While double lines outline cuffs at the wrists of the finely fitted coat 
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; Front View. 
Lapis’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 444.) 


lustration of this wrap, 
showing it made of brown 
Surah and beige-colored Spanish net, with Spanish lace for trim- 
ming, is given at Ladies’ figure No. 9 on page 434 of this publication. . 
- The style of the wrap is especially admired for figured goods and 
for lace or jetted net in association with silken textures, the back 
being cut on a fold of the goods and having its shape graduated to 
a mere point at its lower extremity, which extends only a little 
below the waist-line. The sleeve sections, or rather the portions 
which fall over the arms, are widened in proportion as the back is 
decreased, and over the tops of the arms they are given the high dol- 
man curve, enough fulness being gathered in before they are sewed 
to position to retain 
them permanently in 
the outline pictured. 
Their front edges and 
the adjoining ed 
of the fronts a which 
they are sewed are 
arched in skilful con- 
formity to the move- 
ments of the arm, and 
their lower outlines 
are characterized by 
a graceful sweep. 
The fronts fall in 
short, narrow tabs 
that are rounding at 
their back edges, and 
back of these tabs 
they are widened to 
assist in the easy 
adjustment of the 
sleeve sections. 

Satin merveilleux is 
the material made up 
in this instance, and 
the lower edges of 
the wrap are bordered 
with pompons. Two ornaments of jet passementerie overlie the 
center of the back from the neck nearly to the tip of the point, and 
two more are united at each shoulder seam, their opposite ends 
extending some distance upon the back and front. There is a bias 
collar about the neck, and outside it is a full jabot of lace that passes 
down each side of the front. The closing is invisibly made with 
hooks and eyes, the right side, being hemmed &nd the left underfaced. 

A wrap of this style, which forms an accompaniment to a special suit, 
is made of dark blue wool goods, with clair de lune bead-passementerie 
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Lapis’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 444.) 
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covering the entire back and forming epaulets over the shoulders. 
A jabot of blue wool lace finishes the neck, passes down the closing 
and is continued in ruffle fashion abeut the lower edges. Another 
wrap is of gray Surah, and its decoration comprises gray tinsel braid 
arranged in V outlines upon the back, and gray Spanish lace about 
the neck, down the front and upon the lower edges. 

We have pattern No. 9847 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for a 
lady of medium size, requires two yards and three-fourths of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide, or a yard and a-fourth forty-eight 


inches wide. If goods fifty-four inches wide be chosen, then a yard 
and an-eighth will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
ee eee seen 
LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 442.) 


No. 9877.—This mode illustrates one of the leading fashions in 
wraps for Summer 
and early Autumn 
wear, and in this in- 
stance it is devel- 
oped in silk, with 
passementerie and lace 
for trimming. The 
fronts fall in short 
tabs and are closed 
with hooks and 
loops, the right side 
being hemmed and 
the left. underfaced ; 
and back of the tabs 
they are broadened 
in graceful curves to 
meet the sleeve or 
side portions, which 
areof evendepth with 
the back and fall 
away from the arms 
in graceful, rounding 
outlines. The back 
has a curving center 
seam, which termin- 
ates a little below the 
waist-line at the top 
of an extra width that 
is underfolded to form 
a box-plait under- 
neath. Extensions 
are also allowed upon 
the front edges of 
the back in a line 
with the top of this 
plait, and these are 
underfolded to com- 
plete the effect of 
two box-plaits upon 
the outside. These 
plaits give a graceful 
spring over the tour- 
mure and contribute 
effectively to the styl- 

. ish air of the gar- 
ment. The plaits are 
underfaced with the 
materfal, and all the 
lower edges, except 

the back of the wrap, are bordered with lace surmounted by passe- 

menterie. A bias standing collar finishes the neck, and inside it is 
sewed a full ruffle of lace which is carried in jadot fashion over the 
closing. 

Wraps of this style will be developed in fancy fabrics for evening 
and sea-side wear, in suit goods to match special costumes and in 
black materials to be worn independently with any toilette. <A 
handsome wrap to wear as a protection during Summer evenings at 
the sea-side is of white eider-down flannel, with yellow silk for lin- 
ing. The trimming is yellow swan’s-down, and the neck has a full 
frill of lace inside, yellow ribbon being knotted at the throat. An- 
other wrap, intended for general wear, is of mode cloth, with braid 
in mode and brown shades for trimming. Still another is of dark 
green Surah, with green and yellow gilt braid and dark green lace 
for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 9877 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment 
for a lady of medium size, will require three yards and a-fourth of 
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Lapres’ Basque. 


(For Description see Page 445.) © 


material twenty-two inches wide, or a yard and three-eighths 
forty-eight inches wide. If goods fifty-four inches wide be selected, 
then a yard and a-fourth will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 
——_$_<——____. 


LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 443.) 


No. 9860.—The selection of Spanish lace net for the development 
of this wrap suggests its adaptability to all the thin and light-weight 
fabrics in vogue for Summer wear. Its fronts are cut out in heart 
shape to a moderate depth and fall in short tabs, which are grace- 
fully curved at their back edges. The closing is accomplished with 
hooks and loops, the right side being hemmed and the left under- 
faced. The back is cut ona fold of the goods and extends only 
about to the waist-line. Between the back and front are sleeve-like 
sections, which are of even depth with the back and fall gracefully 
over the arms. These side portions are held in high curves over the 
tops of the arms by 
a gathering made 
across the upper part 
of each before it is 
sewed to the wrap, 
and, when the gar- 
ment is adjusted up- 
on the figure, this 
fulness presents a 
very stylish contrast 
to the clinging effect 
produced about the 
waist. Spanish lace 
forms a full jabot 
about the neck and 
down each side of the 
front, and is arranged 
as a ruffle about the 
remaining edges of 
the wrap. 

A lining of satin, 
Surah or any similar 
material, either black 
or colored, may be 
added to a wrap of 
lace net, if desired. 
Sometimes the sleeve 
sections will be of 
lace or jetted net 
underlaid with col- 
ored or black Surah 
when the front and 
back are of rhadames, 
Surah, etc. A wrap 
of gray Spanish net 
has a lining of gray 
Surah, and its deco- 
ration is gray Spanish 
lace having tiny silk 
acorns fastened amid 
its folds. This wrap 
is to be worn with 
a costume of y 
Surah. Another 
wrap, which may ac- 
company any cos- 
tume, is of black rep- 
ped goods, trimmed 
with passementerie. 

We have pattern No. 9860 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for 8 
lady, of medium size, will require two yards and a-fourth of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or seven-eighths of a yard either forty- 
eight or fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents 


(For Description see Page 445.) 
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LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 448.) 


No. 9846.—Coats of this style will be worn as completions '0 
special suits and also as independent garments with all sorts of 
street costumes. Cloth of a mode shade is developed in this instance. 
and velvet facings and a fancy buckle constitute the garnitures. The 
fronts, instead of meeting, are turned back in lapels that extend to 
below the waist-line and taper.off toward their lower extremities; 
and below the lapels their front.edges)describe straight lines. This 
arrangement displays to good advantage a vest which closes its depth 
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with button-holes and buttons, the right side being hemmed and the 
left underfaced. In each side of the front is a single bust dart and 
an under-arm dart, and in the bust dart is sewed the cdrresponding 
| edge of the vest porn, the joining above and below the dart seam 

beng made flatly. A fancy buckle apparently fastens the edges 
of the coat fronts below the lapels, its purpose being, however, 
entirely ornamental. A curving center seam fits the back superbly in 
the French fashion and terminates a little below the waist-line at the 
top of extra widths that pass from the left side over the right, the 
overlapping side being hemmed and securely tacked in position at 
its top. Into the side-back seams are sewed narrow, revers-shaped 
ornaments of velvet, which are tacked at their lower corners upon 
the side-backs. Round cuff-facings of velvet finish the wrists of the 
finely fitted coat sleeves, and velvet facings are applied to the lapels 
upon the fronts. There is a high standing collar about the neck, and 
in the same seam with it is sewed a flat, wide collar that meets the 
lapels in notches. Both collars are of velvet. Pockets are inserted 
in curved openings below the hips, and the edges are machine- 
stitched, the ends 
being stayed by ar- 
row-heads worked in 
silk. 

When suit goods 
are made up in this 
way the vest will 
often be of contrast- 
ing goods and the 
facings of still an- 
other fabric, or the 
facings and vest may 
be of the material and 
braid will be elabor- 
ately applied upon 
one or the other, as 
preferred. A coat of 
tricot in a mode shade 
has the vest overlaid 
with narrow braid of 
the same color ar- 
ranged crosswise.. 
The pockets are fin- 
ished with narrow 
braid stitched beneath 
their edges, and the 
wrists have cuffs 
turned down over 
rows of wide braid. 
The remaining ac- 
cessories are entirely 
plain. 

We have pattern 
No. 9846 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure, Fora lad 
of medium size, it wi 
require four yards 
and three-eighths of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two 
yards forty-eight in- 
ches wide, or a yard 
and three-fourths fif- 
ty-four inches wide, 
each with  three- 
fourths of a yard of 
contrasting goods twenty-two inches wide for the collars, laps, fac- 
Ings, etc. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LaDIES’ BASQUE. 
(Wor Description see Page 448.) 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 444.) 


No. 9855.—This basque has what may be termed a double- 
vest front, and its construction affords a charming opportunity for 
the development of stylish contrasts; plain suit goods being re- 
lieved in the present instance by the use of brocaded material. 
The center-fronts close their depth with button-holes and but- 
tons, the right side being hemmed and the left underfaced; and 
overlying these portions are the ornamental vest-portions, which are 
even with them at their back edges and approach nearly to the clos- 
ing at its extremity. These have the effect of lapels and are over- 
pped by the side-fronts, which are fitted by double bust darts 
and are widened toward their lower edges so as to make the 


overlap quite broad at this portion and render the entire effect 
uniform. Both vest portions are sewed at their back edges into the 
first bust dart seam of their respective side of the front, and above 
it they are sewed flatly to position. Under-arm gores, side-back 
seams and a curving center seam perform the remainder of the ad- 
justment, and a very effective result is produced by deepening the 
center-backs considerably in square outline, discontinuing the cen- 
ter and side-back seams a little below the waist-line and underfold- 
ing extra width allowed at their terminations so as to form two 
double box-plaits. The postilign effect thus produced is very attrac- 
tive and stylish, and contrasts fashionably with the high sides and 
slightly pointed effect of the front. All the lower portion of the 
basque is finished with entire plainness, and the ornamental vest- 
portions are cut from the brocaded goods. Arrow-heads of silk stay 
the ends of the back seams. The sleeves are in the favorite coat 
shape and are superbly fitted to the arms, their completion consisting 
of round cuff-facings of brocaded goods at the wrists. The collar is 
in the high standing shape, and is, of course, cut from the brocade, 
A basque of this 
style, intended for a 
tall, slender woman, 
has the center-front 
overlaid with lines 
of pale blue and olive 
soutache arranged in 
V-shape, with two 
lines of blue to three 
of olive. The or- 
namental vest is of 
olive velvet, and the 
remainder of the 
basque is of light 
blue = nun’s-vailing. 
The collar and cuff- 
facings are of velvet. 
Another basque, of 
black Rhadames, has 
the center-front cov- 
ered thickly with jet 
drops, and the orna- 
mental vest is overlaid 
with jetted lace turn- 
ed back flatly over it. 
The sleeves are short- 
ened considerably and 
lace-trimmed, and 
the collar has a row 
of lace sewed inside - 
with a slight fulness 
and turned down 
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over it. 
We have pattern 
No. 9855 in thirteen 


sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust | 
measure. Fora lad 
of medium size, it will 
require three yards 
and a-fourth of plain 
material and three- 
fourths of a yard of 
contrasting goods 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and 
a-half of the one and 
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Back View. 
Lapies’ Basque. 


(For Description see Page 446.) 


three-fourths of a 
yard of the other forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. or 
25 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 444.) 


No. 9845.—By observing Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 427 of 
this DeLrneator, the effect of this basque as portion of a handsome 
walking or travelling toilette may be seen. 

Plain dress goods of a dark shade are here shown, and a very 
effective result is produced by the application of tinsel braid for 
trimming. The fronts open from the neck over a vest which is 
sewed permanently beneath the right side and buttoned at the 
left side, buttons and button-holes being also arranged at the 
right side to duplicate the effect of the closing. The width of 
the vest decreases toward the lower edge, and its graceful curves 
are enhanced by the arrangement. of) lengthwise lines of braid 
that spring out above the waist-line in a qay that contributes to 
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the fine effect over the bust. There is a bust dart in each side of 
the front, and into that at the right side is sewed the corresponding 
edge of the vest, the joining above it being made flatly. Under-arm 

ores, side-backs and a curving center seam perfect the means of 

tting, and the back seams are sprung out to give all the width 
necessary over the tournure. The lower outline curves upward over 
the hips and deepens in a rounding outline at the front and back, 
the depth being accentuated at the back. A high standing collar, 
cut bias, finishes the neck, its ends meeting above the closing at the 
left side and its surface being overlaid with 
three rows of braid. The sleeves shaw the 
best results of the coat style of fitting, and 
each is ornamented with five rows of braid 
set some distance above the lower edge. 

Basques of this style will often have vests 
of contrasting material, and when the mode 
is selected for nun’s-vailings, cashmeres, 
Surahs, etc., in light colors, the contrasting 
material will often be velvet in bright or 
dark relief. A basque of cream-white nun’s- 
vailing has the vest of navy-blue velvet, and 
the buttons are small crochetted ones of the 
same tint. The collar matches the vest, and 
the sleeves have cuff facings of velvet, with 
lace turning over flatly from their tops nearly 
to their lower edge. Another basque, of 
black Surah, has the vest overlaid with bias 
folds that form angles at the center and are 
surmpunted by single rows of gilt braid. 
The collar and wrists are correspondingly 
trimmed. 

We have pattern No. 9845 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies.from twenty-eight to forty- 
six imches, bust measure. To make the 
basque for a lady of medium size, requires 
three yards and a-half.of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or a yard and a-half forty- 
eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 


25 cents. 
——$— <> —__—_ 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 445.) 


No. 9850.—How very effectively this 
basque develops in plain and flowered sat- 
een, with lace for trimming, is shown by its 
illustration at Ladies’ figure No. 7 on page 


style will be often 
associated with skirts 

- cut by pattern No. 
9849, which is shown 
on 449 and 
costs ls, 3d. or 30 
cents. Hither mode 
may, however, be 
just as appropriately 
united with any 
other in the forma- 
tion of a toilette. 
Dress goods of two 
varieties showing 8 
marked contrast in 
tint are represented 
in the present in- 


Front View. stance, and lace forms 
Lanes’ Dressmnc—Sack. the trimming. The 
(For Description see Page 447.) vest or under-fronts 


are of the lighter ma- 

' terial and close their 
depth with button-holes and buttons, the right side being hemmed and 
the left underfaced. Below the closing each side is cut away in pointed 
outline and back of the point is shortened toward the back edge, 
which is included in the under-arm seam of the corresponding out- 
side front. There is also a single bust dart in each of the latter, and 
in the vest portions are double bust darts. The outside fronts do not 
meet at the throat, and their front edges curve away in a graceful 
outline, while below the vest they are deepened in a long point over 
each hip. Side-back seams and a curving center seam fit the back 


LaDIes’ PLASTRON. 
(For Description see Page 447.) 


Lapres’ Fancy-WorkK APRON, 


(For Description see Page 447.) ‘ 
432 of this magazine. in style. It will often 
Basques. of this be associated with 


handsomely, and, in closing the shoulder seams, the edges of both the 
vest and outside fronts are included. The center-backs form a short 
point below the waist-line, and upon them is draped extra width, 
which is cut on a fold of the goods between the side-backs and 
shaped to form double points. Three rows of shirring are made per- 
pendicularly through its center, and when these shirrings are drawa 
up and sewed upon the center-backs the pointed outline is emphasized 
and the double-looped bow effect so much admired is produced. Lace 
is arranged as a ruffle about the points of the back and is turned 
flatly from the lower and front edges of the 
fronts proper. The sleeves are in coat shape, 
and are cut long enough to extend to the 
wrists. In this instance, however, they are 
shortened somewhat and finished with ruf- 
fles of lace. A high standing collar com- 
pletes the neck. 

Basques of this style will often be chosen 
as completions to dresses of pongee, nun’s- 
vailing, Summer silk and al] kinds of dress 
goods which look best when an elaborate 
effect is produced. The vest will often be 
of bayadere-striped goods or canvas-woven 

oods having tapestry figures upon them. 
oulards will be often made up in this way, 
and the vest will be overlaid with embroid- 
ery in acontrasting color, red and écru being 
very fashionable upon dark blue and brown. 
e have pattern No. 9850 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. To make the 
basque for a lady of medium size, requires 
three yards and a-fourth of plain material 
and a yard and three-eighths of contrasting 
goods twenty-two inches wide, or a yard 
and five-eighths of the one and three- 
fourths of a yard of the other forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


cents. 
—_—__>—__.2-—_— 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 445.) 


No. 9857.—This basque is represented in 
other material, with different trimming, 
at Ladies’ figure No. 1 on page 426 of this 
magazine. 


is basque is simple yet very distingué 


skirts cut by pattern 
No. 9858, which is 
shown in two views 
on page 447 of this 
magazine and costs 
Ig. 3d. or 30 cents. 
Any other skirt may, 
however, be chosen 
for association with 
it, with equally fash- 
ionable results. Plain 
dress goods were de- 
veloped in the pres- 
ent instance, and 
fancy braid forms the 
trimming. The front 
is closed its depth 
with button-holes and 
fancy buttons, and 
each side is cut square 
across for a short dis- 
tance back of the clos- 
ing, the outline being then arched high over the hips and deepened 
again in a graceful curve toward the back. Double bust darts, 
under-arm gores, side-back seams and a curving center seam peI- 
form the adjustment; and the side-backs are extended below the 
waist-line to overlie the back at each side in laps that are ee 
ive of ornamental revers in effect. The extentions are sewed flstly 
over the adjoining edges of the center-backe, and the center seam ™ 
terminated in a line with their.tops, while below it is allowed extr 
width that is underfolded.in.a triple box-plait and springs out styl 
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LapDiss’ DRESSING—SACK. 
(For Bescription see Page 447.) 
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ishly over the bustle. Braid borders the side-back extensions and 
passes along the eides of the basque nearly to the closing, and then 
is turned and carried up each side of the front in vest outline to the 
neck. There is a standing collar about the neck, which, in conform- 
ance witb the present fashion, is quite high. The sleeves possess all 
the elegance of the fashionable coat shape and have a stylish fulness 
across the top. Each is ornamented with a row of braid, which 
encircles it in cuff outline above the wrist; two buttons, placed 
below the braid upon the upper side, in front of the outside seam, 
completing the 
cuff effect. 

A basque of 
this style, made 
of dark blue flan- 
nel, is trimmed in 
the manner illus- 
trated with braid 
uniting rows of 
silver tinsel, dark 
blue and lighter 
blue soutache in 
its weaving, the 
arrangement be- 
ing a row of the 
lighter blue sou- 
tache between 
two of the tin- 
sel, and the lat- 
ter being en- 
closed by two 
rows of the same 
shade, which are 
in turn enclosed 
by two of the 
darker shade. 
Another basque, 
of dark gray tri- 
et a vest or 
, : cuff facings o 
Stde-Front View. garnet ie et, 
Lapties’ WALKING SKIRT. and tMe collar 


(For Description see Page 448.) ‘is cut from the 
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decorative material. Three gray cro- 
chetted buttons are placed on the flat 
seam of each side-back extensions, 
and similar buttons perform the clos- 


— 


Uy, 


ing. 

We have pattern No. 9857 in thir- 
teen sizes i ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the basque for a lady 
of medium size, will need three yards 
and three-fourths of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, or a yard and 
five-eighths forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ PLASTRON. 
(For Dlustration see Page 446.) 


No. 9866.—A_ stylish accessory to 
a dressy toilette is embodied in this 
plastron. Brussels net is the mate- 
rial employed in the foundation, and 
the plastron is cut on a fold through 
the center, its width broadening over 
the bust and tapering to a point at its 
lower extremity, while its ends pass 
m collar fashion about the neck edge. 


gold or silver laces will be introdueed. Such an article does 
much toward brightening up a plain toilette, concealing the defects 
of one that has begun to show wear about the closing and improv- 
ing the appearance of a lady who is too angular in build for grace 
of figure. Another view of this plastron, showing it developed in 
velvet, with silver braid for trimming, is given in the department 
entitled “Stylish Lingerie” in this issue. 

Pattern No. 9866 is in one size, and, for an article like it, calls for 
three-fourths of a yard of material either twenty or twenty-seven 
inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


——___—__<—_—__— 


LADIES’ 
FANCY - WORK 
APRON. 
{(Por Tltustration 
see Page 446.) 
No. 9832.— 
This apron is 
very simple in 
shape, _ tasteful 
in effect and use- 
ful in purpose. 

ru linen is the 
material repre- 
sented in the 
present instance, 
and the center 
is cut on a fold 
of the goods. 
The exact di- 
mensions may 
be had by the 
pattern, wand 
are calculated 
with a view to 
producing the 
most becoming Lapigs’ WaAbKING SKIRT. 


and practical ef- (For Description see Page 448.) 
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fect. The lower portion is folded up: 
que deeply upon the outside to 
orm a pocket, which is divided 
into two compartments by bein 
sewed at the sides and throug 
its center upon the apron proper. 
The center sewing is concealed by a 
row of fancy braid. Braid also bor- 
ders the top of the overfolded por- 
tion and the side edges of the apron. 
The top of the apron is turned in 
sufficiently to form a casing, in 
which a strip of the goods is run; 
and, in adjusting the apron upon the 
figure, enough fulness is allowed to 
produce an easy fit, the ends of the 
wet being tied at the back. 

he braid chosen for decoration 
ia the present instance is quite wide, 
and in applying it both edges are 
stitched flatly to. position. Of course, 
& narrow variety may be selected, if 
preferred; or velvet or satin ribbon 
or any other garniture may take its 
place. Scrim is much liked for such 
aprons, and is rendered very orna- 
mental by having threads drawn 
from it to permit of running narrow 
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A standing collar finishes the neck, LaDiEs’ FourR-GoreD Sxrrr. ribbons in their place. A ribbon usu- 
and its ends, as well as the ends of (For Description see Page 448.) ally forms the ties for such an apron. 


the plastron, are fastened at the back 

with hooks and eyes. Jet drop-or- 

haments cover the entire plastron, and lace is arranged in a jabot 
about the edges and in a full frill inside the collar. 

In adjusting the plastron upon the figure pins are, of course, deftly 
used; and, if desired, a knot of ribbon, a bouquet or any pretty 
ornament is placed above its extremity, which extends a little below 

) the waist-line, or at one side of the throat, as may be found most 
becoming. Sometimes the net is underlaid with a foundation of 
right eolor, choice, of course, being made of a becoming hue. 
White or colored laces are as suitable as black, and very often 


Pattern No. 9832 is in one size, 

and, for an article like it, calls for 

seven-eighths of a yard of material either twenty-two, thirty-six or 
forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_______. 
LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 448.) 


No. 9842.—This dressing-sack is represented) in association with a 
trimmed skirt at Ladies)/figure)No. 8 on (page 433 of this magazine, 
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where it is pictured as made of white flannel, with lace insertion 
and edging and ribbon for trimming. 

The selection of cashmere in the present instance suggests the 
adaptability of the mode to woolen, as well as cotton goods. 
The fronts close their depth with button-holes and buttons, the 
right side being hemmed and the left underfaced ; and in each side 
ig an under-arm dart that removes the superfluous fulness with- 
out rendering the adjustment close. The back is cut on a fold of 
the goods, and has six narrow side-plaits stitched in tuck fashion 
from the neck to a little below the waist-line, the fulness released 
below them springing out with good effect below the tournure. The 
lower outline deepens from the side seams toward the end of the 
closing and is well brought out by the addition of a row of lace, 
which is set on with becoming fulness. The sleeves are in coat 
shape, and are not too closely fitted to permit of the free use of the 
arms. They are prettily curved toward the outside seam at the 
wrists, and are finished with lace frills. The high rolling collar is 
also bordered with lace, and back of the closing at each side of the 
throat is fastened the plaited end of aribbon tie. Similar ties are 
arranged at the waist-line of the side seams, and the corresponding 
ends are knotted together over the closing in handsome bows. 

All kinds of plain and figured wash goods, pongee and China 
silks, delaines, nun’s-vailings, etc., will be made up in this way. 
The preference is for white goods for general wear, because they can 
be laundered to look as good as new whenever they lose their fresh- 
ness. There are, how- 
ever, many kinds of 
printed cottons and 
linens, as well as va- 
rious grades of wool 
goods, which may be 
satisfactorily launder- 
ed. Wash laces and 
embroideries of all 
kinds are added as 
trimming, but are not 
essential to the devel- 
opment of the mode. 
Ladies of delicate or- 
ganism who travel 
through varying cli- 
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mates often prefer 

eider-down flannel ‘ 

fer such sacks. IS 
We have pattern ¥ = 


No. 9842 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make 
the garment for a 
lady of medium size, 
will require three 
yards and a-half of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two 
yards and a-half thir- 
ty-six inches wide. 
If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be se- 
lected, then a yard and three-fourths will suffice. 
1s. or 25 cents. 


Li 
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Side-Front View. 


Price of pattern, 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 447.) 


No. 9858.—This skirt is developed in novelty dress goods, with a 
pene of the same, buttons and tinsel braid for decorations, at 
sadies’ figure No. 1 on page 426 of this magazine. 

Plain dress goods were made up in the present instance, and 
the decorations consist of a plaiting of the same and fancy braid. 
Three gores and a full breadth constitute the skirt, and the gores 
are fitted smoothly about the hips by darts, while the breadth is 
gathered across the top. Upon the front-gore are adjusted three 
draperies, each of which is turned under quite deeply tor a hem at 
its lower edge and has three wide tucks above the hem. These 
draperies are sewed flatly upon the gore, with the lower edge of each 
overhanging the top of the one nex’ to it; and the lowest one ex- 
tends nearly to the bottom of the skirt, while the upper one is con- 
formed to the gore by darts. All three are included in the side-front 
seams of the skirt and are slightly overlapped by the side-draperies, 
which are in plain panel shape, with a hip dart in each, and are 
sewed at their back edges into the side-back skirt seams, their 
front and lower edges being hemmed. A full breadth forms the 
back-drapery. It is reduced to the proper size at the top by a triple 


Laptes’ WaLkrneG SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 449.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


box-plait, and in each side are five upturning plaits, which, with 
two tackings at the center, complete the means of draping. A hem 
finishes the lower edge in harmony with the front and sides. Al 
the draperies fall at an even depth a little above the lower edge of ¢ 
the skirt, and below them the skirt is trimmed with a narrow box- ° 
plaiting. Braid borders the lower and front edges of the side- 
draperies and the lower edges of the front-draperies. Both skirt and 
drapery are sewed to the same belt; and tapes, sewed beneath the 
side-back seams and tied together, regulate the adjustment of the 
skirt to the figure. The placket opening for the skirt and drapery 
is finished at the left side, the back edge being underfaced. 

A skirt of this style, developed in white nun’s-vailing, has white 
braid with an intermingling of gold for trimming. The foot trim- 
ming isa double box-plaiting, with three rows of gold soutacle 
above its lower edge. Another skirt, of black grosgrain, has the 
front-draperies omitted in favor of a beaded tablier, which is laid 
over a red foundation; and its side-draperies are bordered with — 


jetted lace turned from their edges. Still another exposition of the — 


mode is developed in plain and all-over embroidered chambray, with 
a plaiting of the plain goods and embroidered edging to match 
for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 9858 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of medium size, it 
will require eleven yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or five yards and five-eighths forty-eight inches wide. | 


Price of pattern, ls. - 


3d. or 30 cents. 
——_——__-—__<>__—___—-- 


LADIES’ FOUR- | 
GORED SKIRT. 
(For Dlustration see Page 

447.) 


No. 9867.—The ef- | 
fect of this skirt, when 


and elaborately trim . 


LINEATOR. 


ioned in a style that 
prevails for walking, 
dancin 


ous occasions and not 

then being absolutely 
\\\" necessary, except for 
matrons. In the for- 
mation of the skirt 
represented three 
gores and a ful 
breadth are united 
The gores are fitted 
smoothly about the 
_ hip by darts, and the 
breadth is gathered across the top, the eee opening being fin- 
ished at the center and the skirt sewed to a belt. The width of 
the different sections is proportioned with reference to an elegant, 
easy-hanging effect, and the gores are sprung out toward the lower 
edge to prevent the arse ated of hooping or drawing in when the 
skirt is in use. All the fulness requisite to a good effect is contrib- 
uted by the back-breadth, and to retain this fulness within a nar 
rower limit than it falls into of itself elastic straps or tapes are fast- 
ened beneath the side-back seams and tied together. 

Plain dress goods are represented in the skirt in the preseut 
instance, and the absence of decoration displays the perfect pr 
portions of the garment. When wash goods are made up, the bot- 
tom of the skirt will often be finished with a hem, for which allow: 
ance must be made in cutting it out. Silk and wool fabrics will, 
however, be usually faced and a lining added if desired, an in- 
terfacing of crinoline or wigan being also added if a firmer foun- 
dation for the application of trimming than is afforded by the fabne 
itself be required. Much or little trimming may be applied to such 4 
skirt, with equally satisfactory results. The question is often asked 
how a foot-plaiting should be applied. It may be arranged over 
under the skirt, as preferred, its position being entirely a matter af 
taste. It is often applied upon the foundation of the skirt to fall , 
even with the lower edge and_overhung by a facing that is appli 
to appear as if it were the skirt proper.yWhen set beneath the edge 
of the skirt the Jatter’ is) of course, proportionately decreased 10 


— 


made of wash goods | 


med, is shown at La- * 
dies’ igure No. 8 on | 
page 433 of this Dr-; 


The skirt is fash- | 


and general | 
wear, the trained skirt } 
being dedicated te ] 
the most ceremoni- {| 
| 
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depth. An improver, which is a cushion of moss, curled hair, ete., 
may be set beneath the top of the skirt, and casings may be sewed 
upon the breadth lower down and reeds run through them if a bou/- 
fant effect without the aid of a long bustle be desired. 

We have pattern No. 9867 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of medium size, it 
requires four yards and a-half of material twenty-two inches wide, 
or three yards and a-fourth thirty-six inches wide, or two yards and 
three-eighths forty-eight inches wide. If goods fifty-four inches 
wide be selected, then two yards and a-fourth will ce. Price of 


pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
a ee 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 448.) 


No. 9856.—Plain and brocaded dress goods are united in the con- 
struction of this skirt, and plaitings of the plain goods constitute the 
decorations. The skirt proper is in the round walking shape, and 
comprises in its formation three gores for the front and sides and a 
pfull breadth for the back. The gores are fitted by darts, and the 
breadth is gathered in the usual manner at the top. Into each 
side-back seam is sewed a plain panel-drapery of the brocaded 
goods, which is adjusted upon the hip by a dart and slightly over- 
laps the side-front seam. In the side-front seams is sewed the lower 
front-drapery, which is a narrow, oval tablier with two upturning 
plaits folded diagon- 
ally in each side. This 
is sewed flatly at its 
top upon the skirt 
and is overhung bya 
wider tablier of cor- 
responding shape 
that has a dart at 
each side of the cen- 
ter; and back of this 
dart are laid two for- 
ward-turning _ plaits, 
while in each side 
- edge over the hip is 
anether plait, which 
turns upward. All 
three of the plaits are 
so close together as to 
- constitute one group 
- and, all being diag- 
onal in their folds, 
their effect’ upon the 
drapery is noticeably 
graceful. This tablier 
passes across the tops 
of the panels, and its 
short side edges are 
sewed into the side- 
back seams. A deep, 
square breadth forms 
the back-drapery. It 
has two downward- 
turning plaits at each 
side and its top is 
gathered to the proper 
size, the placket opening being finished at the left side. A single 
oe falling inward is tacked at the center a little below the top, and 
both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same belt. Tapes, fastened 
beneath the side-back seams and tied together, regulate the adjust- 
ment of the skirt to the figure. Both the back and front draperies 
are of the plain goods, and the skirt below them is trimmed with 
plaitings of the same, three rows being added upon the front and 
two across the back. 

In developing a contrast in a skirt of this style, the arrangement 
may be varied in any way that suits the fancy. Sometimes the 
lower tablier will be like the panels and both fabrics will be mingled 
in the skirt decorations. One material may be used throughout, if 
preferred. 

We have pattern No. 9856 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the garment for a lady 
of medium size, requires nine yards of plain material and two yards 
and a-fourth of figured goods twenty-two inches wide, or five yards 
of the one and a yard and an-eighth of the other forty-eight inches 
wide, Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Right Side-Front View. 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9849.—Plain sateen in two shades is united with flowered 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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goods of the same texture in the construction of this skirt at Ladies’ 
figure No. 7 on page 432 of this magazine, and a plaiting of the 
lighter shade and double ruffles of lace form the trimming. 

The mode is especially adapted to the development of combinations, 
and in this instance it is brought out in plain and figured sateens, 
with lace and plaitings of the plain goods for trimming. The usual 
gores and full brcatth peculiar to the round walking shape are united 
in the foundation or the skirt proper, and the gores are fitted by darts, 
while the breadth is oetherodl across the top. Two rows of box- 
an are arranged upon the bottom of the skirt, each row being 
about four inches wide when finished, and the upper one being set 
on to form its own heading. Upon the gores are arranged three 
sections of drapery, which are very effective in their disposal. The 
middle one is a deep oval in outline at its lower edge, and is given a 
graceful, drooping effect by means of six upturning plaits folded in 
each side edge. It is sewed flatly at its top upon the front-gore a 
little below the top of the latter, and its sides are sewed upon the 
side-gores, over which they extend. The two remaining sections 
cross each other in shawl shape at their tops and flare a little below 
to disclose the arrangement of the middle drapery. They are con- 
formed to the shape of the gores over the hips by darts, their back 
edges being sewed plainly into the side-back seams and extending 
nearly to the bottom of the skirt. The back-breadth falls at even 
depth with them and has two downward-turning plaits in each side, 
these being folded before the edges are sewed into the skirt seams. 

Two inward - falling 
loops or plaits are 
ticked in the center 
of the back-drapery, 
and the drapery is 
tacked to the breadth 
through these plaits. 
Gathers draw the top 
to the size of the 
skirt - breadth, and 
both skirt and drap- 
ery are sewed to the 
same belt, the plack- 
et opening being fin- 
ished at the left side 
and an underlap sew- 
ed to its front edge. 
Tapes, fastened be- 
neath the side-back 
seams and. tied to- 
gether, regulate the 
adjustment to the fig- 
ure. Lace borders the 
a ee edges of the front- 
e Se ane draperies. 

q XZ hen Surah and 
. velvet are associated 
in askirt of this style 
the center front-drap- 
ery will often be of 
lace net, or it will 
be omitted and the 
skirt trimmed with 
lace ruffles or plait- 
ings or ruffles of the 
goods. The mode will, however, be more frequently chosen for thin 
goods and medium textures, which look best when all the parts are 
retained. Embroideries to match nearly all varieties of cottons and 
woolens are obtainable, and will often be preferred to any other 
garnitures. White and colored cotton embroideries of a fine quality 
and exquisite workmanship are also applied to silk. Skirts of “his 
style will often be associated with basques cut by pattern No. 9850, 
which is shown on page 445 and costs ls. or 25 cents. Hither 
mode may, however, be as appropriately associated with any other. 

We have pattern No. 9849 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of medium size, it 
will require six yards and a-fourth of plain material and four yards 
and five-eighths of figured goods twenty-two inches wide, or three 
yards and a-fourth of the one and two yards and three-eighths of 
the other forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 30 
cents. 
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LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 450.) 


No. 9843.—This over-skirt also forms a part of the stylish street- 
toilette shown at Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 427 of this magazine, 
where its material is a woolen suiting and its trimming a narrow 
braid of the same color in a darker shade. 

The simplicity charactérizing ‘thé formation ef this over-skirt is 


- sewed under the side 
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conducive to the utmost elegance of effect. But two drapery sections 
are united in the formation, and of these one forms the front, which 
is in the style of a medium-deep ¢ablier that is lifted at each side by 
seven upturning plaits that partially overlap each other in a cluster 
below the hip. Darts conform the top of the tabker smoothly to 
the figure, and the lower edge is cut in a deep and graceful curve. 
A single section also constitutes the back of the over-skirt, and this 
has its upper edge slanted off to permit of laying the numerous 
plaits which regulate its fulness in the exact position necessary to 
develop the graceful folds represented in the engraving. These 
folds fall permanently in the manner illustrated, and the development 
of the superb drapery is perfected without the introduction of cross- 
plaits or other means 
of uplifting the sides ; 
and the lower corner 
of the left side is 
drawn backward to 
fall with a pointed 
effect about at the 
center of the skirt- 
breadth. The placket 
opening is finished 
at the left side, and 
to the front edge of 
the opening is sewed 
an underlap. A belt 
finishes the top; and 
two pair of tapes, 
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edges and tied to- 
gether, regulate the 
closeness of the front 
to the figure and keep 
the fulness of the 
back within a fash- 
ionably narrow limit. 
Double lines of ma- 
chine-stitching, made 
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far enough from the ~ 
margin “a uphold an arr une nage 
underfacing, finish all 43 

the edges of the over- Side-Front View. 

skirt, their arrange- 

ment agreeing admir- 


ably with the texture 
of the fabric made up, 
which is fancy cloth 
of the light quality 
now in vogue for 
travelling and gen- 
eral street wear. 
Braid will often 
be added as a garni- 
ture to over-skirts of 
this style, and so will 
laces and embroid- 
eries in heavy or 
open patterns. The 
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mode is, however, | WS 
fully as attractive N \\ N 
when the finish is 3 Nn \ 
plain. This style of \ \Y N 
drapery is very much \ AY LN 
admired not only for RN \\ ~ NN 
its own elegance, but \\ \ RK 
alsagfor its conveni- \ AS x 
ence, as it may be re- : 
moved when 4 close, 9865 

long wrap is to be as- Front View 


sumed or when the 
original dress - body 
is tO be displaced in 
favor of a polonaise. 

We have pattern No. 9843 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of medium size, it will 
require four yards and five-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or three yards and a-half thirty-six inches wide. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be selected, then two yards and three- 
eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ PRINCESS CHEMISE. 
(For Diustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9865.—This chemise is fashioned in a style that is much 


Lapres’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 449., 


LADIES’ PRINCESS CHEMISE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


admired for its simple and comforable adjustment and its adaptabil- 
ity to all materials in vogue for such garments. Cambric is the 
material chosen for the chemise in the present instance, and a ruffle 
of the same, lace edging and insertion constitute the decorations. 
The back and front are each cut on a fold of the goods at the center, 
and are joined by curving seams at the sides and short seams upon 
the shoulders. The side seams are sprung out toward the lower 
edge to give all the width necessary about the bottom of the gar- 
ment, and the length is sufficient to make it answer the purpose of 
an under-skirt as well as a chemise. A narrow, straight cambric 


ruffle bordered with edging finishes the lower edge in keeping with 
The super 


this provision. uous width about the body portion is 
removed by a dart in 
each side of the front 
and another at each 
side of the back. 
These darts extend 
far enough above 
and below the waist- 
lme to perfect the 
adjustment without 
rendering the  gar- 
ment too close, and 
their introduction 
gives the garment 
the name by which 
it is designated in 
the title. The neck 
is cut low and round, 
and an opening ex- 
tending some distance 
below it is made in 
the center of the 
front. This opening 
is narrowly hemmed 
at its left edge, and to 
its right side is sewed 
alap. A row of lace 
insertion surmounted 
by a row of edging 
passes all about the 
neck, and the inser- 
tion is carried down 
over the lap, the edg- 
ing being eontinued 
all round the latter. 
The pattern of the in- 
sertion is quite open, 
and in the interstices 
igs run & narrow rib- 
bon, the ends of 
which are tied in 
front. Button-holes 
and small pearl but- 
tons perform the clos- 
ing invisibly. There 
are no sleeves, and 
the arms’-eyes are fin- 
ished with lace and 
Insertion to accord 
with the neck. 
Lonsdale and Berk- 
ley cambric are both 
liked for Summer 
undet-garments, but 


Ay \ | many ladies prefer 
| fine muslin. Finely 
9865 figured linen lawns 
Back View. also have their ad- 


mirers, and_ those 
whose inclination and 
purse are in friendly 
alliance often select 
Surahs and wash silks. Of course, the decorations may be varied 
to suit the fancy, and may be as elaborate as one desires; but 
simple completions will be found most satisfactory upon garments 
intended for general wear. Ladies who wear thin flannels all the 
Summer, with the chemise outside the corset, will be pleased with 
this shape because of its method of fitting; and those of stout figure 
to whom the removal of all unnecessary fulness is a consummation 
earnestly desired, will find equal satisfaction in the mode. 

We have pattern No. 9865 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for s 
lady of medium size, will require two yards and a fourth of material 
thirty-six inches wide, . Price of (pattern) 10d. or 20 cents. 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


FIGURE No. 1.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No, 1.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume. The pattern, 
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FIGURE No. 1.—MIsseEs’ CostuME.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9840, 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


which is No. 9840 and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, is in eight sizes for 
misses from eight to fifteen years of aga and may be seen made of 
one material and differently trimmed on page 454 of this DetineaTor. 

Novel and decidedly stylish is this costume, in which pongee and 


brown silk are most attractively combined. The front-gore of the 


graceful skirt is of the pongee, while the side-gores are of the brown 
silk, trimmed with tinsel braid extending in double lines backward 
from the seam and coiled in clover-leaf design several inches from the 
seam. A row of three buttons is arranged below each braid orna- 
ment thus formed, and the effect of a deep, broad panel is achieved 
at each side, <A knife-plaiting of pongee turned down over its 


seaming forms the dainty foot-finish for the skirt. Upon the gores 
is a full tablier that is reversed prettily at the left side, the revers 
graduating in depth till it finally disappears at a little to the right of 
the center. The top is gathered instead of the usual smooth adjust- 
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Figure No. 2.—Misses’ ‘TcILETTE.—This consists of Misses’ Skirt No. 
9835, price ls. or 25 cents; and Jacket No. 9836, 
price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 452.) 


ment by darts, and the sides are draped high by plaits. The revers 
is faced with the brown silk. The back-drapery falls nearly to the 
edge of the skirt and is shaped to form a full puff above upright 
laits, which are fan-like in effect and come directly at the center. 
t is tacked along the top of the plaits to the breadth, and by a 
tacking above the plaits and plaits in the side edges the full puffed 
effect is achieved. 

The jacket is of the brown silk, and flares gracefully from the 
throat to expose a vest of pongee that reaches only to the waist-line 
and is crossed by belt-straps of the brown silk which close with a slide, 
the overlapping end-being pointed... (Buttons and button-holes close 
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the vest, and single bust darts and under-arm gores adjust it smoothly. 
The jacket fronts are trimmed along their front edges with braid and 
buttons to correspond with the side-gores, and each lower front cor- 


ner forms a point a little below the belt-straps, the lower edges 
being curved much shorter over the hips. The back is deep and 
square, and is prettily fitted by side-back gores and a center seam, 
the latter terminating at the top of an underfolded double box-plait. 
The coat sleeves are gathered to stand high at the shoulders, and are 

that extends in double lines from the wrists and 
A row 


trimmed with braid 
is coiled in clover-leaf design a few inches above the edge. 
of the braid borders the edges of 
the high standing collar, and a 
linen standing collar and linen 
cuffs are worn. 

The costume is among the 
most attractive of the season’s 
modes and, while particularly 
handsome in a combination of . 
materials, may be very stylishly 
made of one material through- 
out, the decoration being flatly 
applied laces or embroideries or 
braid put on in lines or in some 
simple design. The vest will 
often be in brilliant contrast with 
the rest of the costume, and will 
ae oe be cross-trimmed with 
braid. varieties of dress goods 
are suitable for such costumes, 
foulards, sateens, panes Sum- 
mer silks, nun’s-vailings and cash- 
meres being especially effective. 

The hat has a fancy edge and 
requires no brim facing. It is 
simply and_ stylishly trimmed 
with gauze ribbon. 
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Figure No. 2.—MISSES’ TOIL- 
ETTE. 
(For Ilustration see Page 451.) 


Fiaure No, 2.—This consists 
of a Misses’ skirt and jacket. 
Both patterns are in eight sizes 
for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9835 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, may be seen made 
of plain goods and differently 
decorated on page 463 of this 
Detineator. The jacket pattern, 
which is No. 9836 and costs Is. 
or 25 cents, is exhibited in a 
stylish combination of material © 
and garniture on page 460. 

The material here illustrated 
is a novelty suiting, and the 
arniture includes Kursheedt’s 
tandard Vandyke tinsel braid 
in two widths. The skirt is 
plainly finished at the bottom, 
and is of the four-gored style. 
Upon the gores is a handsome 
drapery, that is raised high at 
the right side by plaits and 
turned over at the left side in 
a broad revers which graduates 
wider toward the lower edge. 
At the top of the revers are laid 
one upward-turning plait and 
two forward-turning plaits, and 
crossing the revers in a very or- 
namental manner are single rows 
of the wide braid alternating 
with triple rows of the narrow braid. The full back-drapery falls 
perfectly straight at the left side and is slightly draped by plaits at 
the right side, its simple arrangement producing a very artistic effect. 

The jacket is a very stylish and jaunty fashion, and is about uni- 
form in depth all round, except at the center of the front, where it 
is shaped to present the effect of a pointed vest between longer 
fronts. The vest effect is much heightened by the disposal of 
the trimming. A row of the wide braid is arranged ahout the 
lower edge of the deeper portions, and is continued up eath front 
in yest outline to the neck. Between the upright rows the front is 
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FiguRE No. 3.—MissEs’ TomEeTte.—This consists of Misses’ Skirt No. 
9861, price ls. or 25 cents; and Waist No. 9862, 
price Td. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


trimmed with braid arranged to correspond with the revers, the row: 
being inclined so as to meet in points at the closing, which is invis- 
ibly made. 


The standing collar is overlaid with the wide braid, and , 


three rows of the narrow braid encircle the wrists of the coat sleeves, t. 


Above the braid on the lower edge of the jacket are arranged 
three rows of the narrow braid, the rows being terminated at the 
back edges of the coat-laps at the side-back seams. These seams, 
together with single bust and under-arm darts and a curving center 
seam, adjust the jacket gracefully to the figure; and the center seam 
is terminated at the top of an underfolded box-plait, which, with 
the laps, imparts a stylish effect 
to the back. 

Both patterns are well adapted 
to all kinds of seasonable woolen 
textures in the plain, mixed and 


mer and grosgrain silks, seer- 


lards, pongees, etc. The skirt 
may be trimmed with plaitings, 
ruffles, bias bands or braids, or 
with laces or embroideries, if the 
plain finish here adopted be not 
desired. Upon the jacket may 
be applied vest and cuff facings 
of contrasting goods, with charm- 


being used only when soft, rich 
textures are used or when it is 
desired to achieve an elaborate 
effect. 

The stylish hat has its rolling 
brim smoothly faced with vel- 
vet. It is simply trimmed with 
a scarf of silk and a bunch of 
yellow blossoms and natural 
green foliage. 
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FigurRE No. 3.—MISSES’ TOIL- 
ETTE. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fieure No. 3.—This consists 
of a Misses’ waist and_ skirt. 
Both patterns are in eight size 
for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age. The waist patter, 
which is No. 9862 and costs 7d 
or 15 cents, is shown made of 


trimmed om page 460 of this 
-DetinEator. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9861 and costs ls 
or 25 cents, is shown in plain 
and striped goods on page 462. 

White lawn and pale-blue em- 


daintily combined in the costume. 

The gores of the graceful four- 

gored skirt are trimmed across 

the bottom with a frill of white 
embroidery. They are cut sufi- 

L ciently long to permit of making 
= three clusters of tucks in them, 
———— the lowest cluster heading the 
ruffle; while between the clusters 
they are covered with a band of 
the embroidered webbing. The 
full tablier droops in a deep oval 
quite low at the center and i 
, raised very high at the sides by 
plaits, which cross-wrinkle it beautifully. The top of the tadlier 1s 
gathered, the fulness contributing attractively to the draping; and 
the lower edge is trimmed with a ruffle of white embroidery. The 
back-breadth is covered to the belt with three deep flounces, which 
are hemmed and have each three tucks at the hem. The tucks, how- 
ever, are not allowed for in the pattern, and therefore must be consid- 
ered in cutting the flounces out, A belt finishes the top of the skirt. 
The round waist is finished at the bottom with a belt, and 1 
smoothly fitted by bust darts, side-backy gores and a center seal. 
About the waist’ ig worn-d belt of’ pate-blue-ribbon, to which, at the 


ing effect. Braids, machine-stitch- _ 
ing, velvet ribbon or flatly ap- — 
plied laces or embroideries may — 
decorate it, the latter garniture — 


other material and differently | 


broidered webbing are here most : 


fancy varieties, and also to Sum- — 


suckers, ginghams, sateens, fou- | 
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right side of the back, is tacked a bow of long loops and longer ends 
of similar ribbon. The sleeves are cut from embroidered webbing, 

- and are shortened slightly and trimmed with a ruffle of the white 

! embroidery. A standing collar surrounds the neck, and is concealed 
at the back by a handsome rolling collar that is made of the 
embroidered webbing and extends upon the bust in broad lapels, 
a bow of ribbon apparently holding the ends of the lapels together. 
A frill of embroidery edges the rolling collar, and buttons and 
button-holes close the front. 

Such toilettes are among the prettiest attractions of the season 
for sheer and cotton goods of all 
kinds, batistes, mulls, nun’s-vail- 
ings, grenadines, étamines, sat- 
eens, foulards, etc., being partic- 
ularly effective. The gores will 
frequently be in contrast with 
the rest of the skirt, plain and 
embroidered or figured and plain 
or striped fabrics of the same 

textures being much admired. 
The tucks illustrated in the gores 
and flounces are not allowed for 
in the pattern, but may be easily 
introduced by calculating for 
them in cutting out the parts. 
Summer silks are very effective 
made up in this way, with lace or 
ruffles of the silk for decoration. 

The hat is a stylish shape in 
straw and has its rolled brim cov- 
ered with a puffing of silk. It is 
simply trimmed with ribbon and 
a gilt ornament. 
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FievrRE No. 4.—MISSES’ COS- 
TUME. | 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fieure No. 4.—This illustrates 

a Misses’ costume. The pattern, 

_which is No, 9830 and costs Is. 
3d. or 30 cents, is in eight sizes 
for misses from eight to fifteen 

- years of , and may be seen 
made of other material and with 

an entirely different mode of 
decoration on page 455 of this 
publication. 

The costume is here made of 
pongee and, though quite elab- 
orate-looking, is really very sim- 

ple. The skirt is shaped in four- 
gored style and is of desirable 
length. Its edge decoration is 
a narrow knife-plaiting of the 
material that is almost hidden by 
a ruffle of deep lace. Falling 
- over the lace is a deep, gathered 
flounce of the material that is 
cut in deep points and lined, 
and above the flounce the gores 
are trimmed as far up as required 
by the drapery with ruffles of 
lace. The front-drapery falls 
quite low upon the skirt, and is 
cut in five deep points that are 
edged all round with a ruffle of 
lace, It is undraped at the sides 
—thus falling plainly—and gath- 
ered at the top, the fulness, how- 
ever, being only sufficient to 
_ Secure an easy adjustment. The 
back-drapery is deep and round, 
and is simply draped by plaits 
In its side edges and a looping at the eenter. Lace trims the edge. 

The waist has a deep cluster of shirrings in the top and bottom 
of the front at each side of the closing, and has also correspond- 
ing shirrings at the center of the back. These shirrings are stayed 
‘0 a lining that is smoothly fitted by single bust darts and a curving 

} center seam, the side and shoulder seams being made with those of 
the outer portions, A belt finishes the bottom. About the waist is 
raped a long Turkish sash of the material that is tied once at the 
eft side, its ends falling low upon the skirt. The ends are gathered 
n closely and tipped with loops and ends of ribbon, which appear to 
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FIGURE No. 4.—MIssEs’ CostuME.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9830, 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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tie them closely, the result being novel and pretty. The standing 
collar is covered with aruche of lace. <A frill of lace, headed by a 
band and bow of ribbon, trims the sleeves, which are of the coat 
style shortened slightly at the bottom and have a slight fulness 
gathered in at the top. 

Batistes, lawns, mulls, nun’s-vailings, nainsooks, sateens, piqués, 
cashmeres, Summer silks, China silks and all varieties of soft woolen 
suitings make up handsomely in this way. The front-drapery is cut 
straight in the pattern, with perforations to show how to shape 
the points so that either style of draping may be had. Sometimes 

:; this drapery will be of lace net 
or embroidered webbing and 
edged with ruffles of lace or em- 
broidery. The skirt may be nar- 
rowly or deeply trimmed, accord- 
ing to taste. 


ee 


Figure No. 5.—GIRLS’ TOIL- 
ETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 454.) 


Figure No. 5.—This consists of 
a Girls’ Jersey basque and kilted 
skirt. Both patterns are in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine 
years of age. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9873 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is shown without 
trimming on page 462 of this 
Deuineator. The basque pat- 
tern, which is No. 9872 and costs . 
7d. or 15 cents, is portrayed 
with a different style of decora- 
tion on page 461. 

Both garments are here shown 
as made of frisé suiting, and com- 
bine to produce one of the sim- 
plest of toilettes for the little 
maiden. The skirt is uniformly 
plaited all round and is joined to 
a high-necked, sleevelesss waist. 
of Silesia. Its hem is bordered 
with a band of velvet, and its 
plaits, which all turn.one way, 
are well pressed. The waist is 
shaped by side and shoulder 
seams, and closes at the back 
with button-holes and buttons. 

The basque is similarly closed 
at the back and extends well 
over the hips. It fits snugly and 
smoothly, its adjustment being 
made by side and shoulder seams 
and long under-arm darts. A 
band of velvet borders the lower 
edge, and deep, round cuffs are 
simulated with velvet at the 
wrists of the coat sleeves. The 
standing collar is of velvet, and 
extending from the tops of the 
shoulders are bands of velvet that 
almost meet on the bust, produc- 
ing the effect of narrow lapel- 
ornaments. Ruffs of lace are 
worn in the neck and wrists. 

Frequently the basque will be 
made of stockinets and other Jer- 
sey goods, but as often it will be 
of material matching the skirt. 
Both patterns are adapted to all 
varieties of goods made up into 
girls’ costumes, and, while the 
skirt will usually be plainly fin- 
ished, the basque may be quite 
ornamental. Laces, embroideries, braids, velvet ribbon in vivid con- 
trast with the material, flat bands, etc., are all stylish garnitures for 
such basques, and also for the skirt, if simply applied. The bottom 
of the basque is effective when cut in scollops or tabs, which may be 
decorated with braid ornaments or underlaid with lace or embroid- 
ery. Pongees, Summer silks, plain and embroidered nun’s-vailings, 
cashmeres and chambrays; also plain and flowered sateens, foulards 
and cambrics, piqués, Marseilles, et¢., are.particularly adapted to such 
costumes, en the vostume is made of wash goods, the support- 
ing waist of the skirt will be muslin, cambric‘or linen. 
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The hat is of fancy straw, with a brim facing of silk. It is trim- 


ed with a garland of pretty blossoms. 
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FicgurRE No. 6.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


(For Dlustration see Page 455.) 
Fiacre No. 6.—This illustrates a Girls’ costume. 


which is No. 9834 and costs Is. or 25 
cents, is in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age, and may 
be seen in two views on page 457 of 
this DELINEATOR. 

In this instance chené Summer silk 
of a small checkered pattern was 
chosen for the costume, which is in 
Princess style, with a deep V cut out 
of the center of the front from the 
shoulders to below the waist-line, to 
permit the insertion of a vest in Bre- 
ton fashion. One side of the vest is 
permanently attached, and the other 
side is secured invisibly with button- 
holes and buttons. The vest is cross- 
trimmed with rows of velvet ribbon 
arranged with very narrow spaces 
between them, and to the cut-away 
edges of the front are joined the long, 
lapel-like ends of the deep collar. 
Lace edges the collar and is disposed 
in a flat ornament at the ends of the 

collar, a similar ornament of lace be- 
ing placed just below. Bows of vel- 
vet ribbon are tacked to the tops of 
the ornaments, with elaborate effect. 
A ruffle of the material, bordered a 
little above the edge with a band of 
velvet ribbon, trims the bottom of the 
costume, and almost concealing it is a 
ruffe of deep lace surmounted by 
three rows of velvet ribbon, Under- 
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Front View. 
Misses’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 456.) 
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Figure No. 5.—Girus’ TomLetre.—This consists of Girls’ : 
Basque No. 9872, price 7d. or 15 cents; and Skirt WY ::2=S SSN 
_ No. 9873, price 10d. or 20 cents. : 


(For Description see Page 453.) 


arm darts, and center, 
side and side-back 
seams that close to 
the lower edge with- 
out the introductions 
ogy of any kind, 

e the graceful, 
clinging adjustment 
of the costume; the 
seams beingsuflicient- 
ly sprung out to give 
the desired arnpleness 
to the skirt. A frill 


‘of lace, headed sd a 
bbon 


band of velvet ri 

that is tied ina bow 
on the upper side of 
the wrists, trims the 
coat sleeves prettily. 
Ties of ribbon are 


plaited into the side-back seams and bowed at the center of the baok. 
The costume, being simply a Princess that is rendered dressy and 


novel by the inserte 


vest and the collar, will be a favorite for all 


kinds of washable textures, as well as for woolens and silks of all 


suitable varieties. Piqués are 


ially nice for sueh dresses, and so 


are white and colored basket cloths of light weight. Sateens, ging- 
hams and cambrics make up effectively in this way, with Turkey-red 
or other contrasting goods for the vest. Embroidery, braid, lace, 


velvet or satin ribbon, contrasting bands or plaitings or ruffles of the 
material will provide stylish trimming for such dresses. 
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Figure No. 7.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 456.) 
Ficure No. 7.—This illustrates a Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9853, and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine years of age, and 
is shown differently made up on page 
458 of this magazine, 

The costume is one of the dressiest 
little fashions for girls, and is here 
developed in striped batiste. The 
skirt is of the four-gored style, and 
is trimmed nearly to the belt with 
knife-plaitings of the material alter- 
nating with ruffles of lace. 

The little over-dress is in polonaise 
style, and has vest fronts that flare in 
points below the closing, which is 
made with button-holes and small 
pes buttons. The polonaise fronts — 

are gradually over the vest and are 
very much deeper, falling in hand-- 
some points upon the skirt. The vest 
extends to the under-arm darts in the - 
fronts and also to the shoulder seams. - 
Side-back gores and a curving cen- 
ter seam impart a graceful, clinging | 

adjustment to the back, the side-backs 
having their skirt extended to form | 
the back-drapery, which is shirred up 
closely at the center and tacked to 
the short center-backs at the center 
seam. The shirring drapes the back- 
drapery in two handsome points, ani 

over it is tacked a bow of ribbon, a 

similar bow being tacked over the 
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end of each side 
seam. A Pompadour 
is outlined in the 
back with a frill of 
lace headed by a row 
of ribbon, the decora- 
tion being continued 
down the fronts to 
the bust. A similar 
garniture is added to 
the wrists of the coat 
sleeves. The neck is > 
finished with a bind- CHT PHT 
ing and a frill of lace, 
the binding being cov- 
ered by a band of 
ribben that is bowed 
at the throat. 
Contrasts may be 
stylishly achieved in 
such costumes, the vest and skirt, or the vest alone, often being of 8 
different material or color from the over-dress. For wash goods of 
one kind the mode is very simple and pretty, sateens, fou ging- 
hams, piqués and cambrics being all suitable. Piqué vests in asso 
ciation with figured, white or_colored cottons, woolens or silks are 
particularly charming. Lace or;embroidery may border the edges 
of the polonaise, with dainty results. \A ‘plain finish is, however, 
just as much admired upon many fabrics. 7 
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(For Description see Page 456.) 
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FrourE No. 8.—GIRLS’ TRAVELLING WRAP. 


(For Dlustration see Page 457.) 


FiaurE No. 8.—This illustrates a Girls’ travelling wrap. The 
pattern, which is No. 9876 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine years of age, and is exhibited in 


two views on page 459 of this DeLmNeaTor. 


For travel by sea or rail, this is a most comfortable and stylish 


Misses’ CoOsTuME. 


; (For Description see Page 456.) 
little below the waist-line, and 

@in French style, with three 

gracefully curved seams. Upon 
ms lower part is adjusted a skirt 
Bortion that Jengthens it evenly 
mith the front and is shirred at 
mae top, being turned down 
pver its seams with stylish ef- 
pect. A belt of the goods ar- 
fanged loosely about the garment 
a8 supported by loop-straps at 
ach side seam, and, drooping 


P cefully toward the closing, is 
with a hook and loop, 


| pointed end being slipped 
[through a loop-strap. The edges 
‘of the belt, strap and the over- 
lapping closing edge are bound 
‘with braid, and a similar finish 
8 visible at the edges of the roll- 
‘ing collar. The coat sleeves are 
immed with braid applied in 
Me outline of round cuffs. 
- For mohairs, linens, serges, 
‘pongees 4nd similar tex- 
rea, the mode is charming for 
light Summer wrap. For voy- 
aging, however, cloths, flannels, 
etc., of light texture will be pre- 
perred, and the finish may be 
plain or may be machine-stitch- 
iy or braid-binding. A leather 
pelt may be worn, if desired; 
‘and the collar and wrists may be 


little wrap. It is here 
developed in pigeon- 
gray fancy cleth. The 
right front overlaps 
the left quite broadly 
and has a cluster of 
shirrings at the neck 
and waist-line, the 
shirrings being tacked 
to stays. he left 
front is plain, and, 
like the right front, is 
hemmed at its front 
edge, the closing of 
the fronts being 
made at the left side 
from the shoulder to 
the lower edge with 
button-holes and but- 
tons. A long dart 
under each arm gives 
a graceful, clinging 
adjustment over the 
hips. The back is 
short, extending only 


is No. 9844 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age, and may be seen in two views on page 
461 of this publication. 

This little apron may be appropriately worn with a dress of any 
style, one especially nice, owing to its simplicity of fashioning, being 
shaped by pattern No. 9834, which is in the same sizes as the apron 
and costs ls. or 25 cents. Figured and plain fabrics are alike suit- 
able for such costumes, and bands of contrasting goods, braid, ribbon, 


or ruffles of lace or 
embroidery may be 
selected for garniture. 

The apron is here 
made of plaid nain- 
sook. It has a yoke 
top that is shaped out 
low and square at the 
neck, and to this yoke 
is gathered the full 
body-portion, which 
falls evenly with the 
lower edge of the 
dress or costume. The 
apron is sleeveless, 
and is suggestive of 
the Mother-Hubbard 
style. It closes at the 
back with button- 
holes and buttons, the 
edges being hemmed. 
Side seams remove 
all unnecessary ful- 
ness at the sides. A 
row of narrow em- 
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price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see Page 454.) 


ced with velvet or silk darker or brighter in tint than the goods. 
& The pretty, rough straw hat is neatly trimmed with ribbon. 


Figure No. 9.—GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Illustration see Page 458.) 
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Fievre No. 9,—This illustrates a Girls’ apron. The pattern, which 
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FiavrE No. 6.—Gim_s’ Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9834 
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9830 
Back View. 
MISSES’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 456.) 


broidery decorates the lower, 
neck and arm’s-eye edges pret- 
tily. Wide ties of the material 
are plaited into the side seams 
below the waist-line and bowed 
prettily at the back, the ends 
being bordered along the lower 
edges and also for some depth at 
the sides with the embroidery. 

Such aprons are made of all 
kinds of white cotton goods, and 
will frequently be made up as 
dresses for children who can 
wear low-necked dresses, with 
deep frills of lace or embroidery 
for sleeves. Mulls, nainsooks, 
lawns, batistes and sheer white 
geods will be used for dressy 
aprons, with lace net or embroid- 
ered webbing for the yoke. For 
ordinary wear, ginghams, per- 
cales, muslins, linens, sateens, 
etc., will be made up and very 
simply trimmed. 


———_+--- > -_—_—_————_ 


Figure No. 10.—GIRLS' COS- 
TUME. 
(For ustration see Page 459.) 
Fievre No. 10.—This_ illus- 
trates a Girls’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 9828 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in eight 


sizes for girls from five to twelve years of age, and may be seen in 
a different combination of materials on page 456 of the present pub- 


lication. 


The materials used in this instance were embroidered nun's-vailing 
and plain Surah, with lace for garniture. The back ef the costume 
is in Princess style, and an underfelded _box-plait below the closing 
amplifies the skirt suitably’° Buttons and’ butten-holes make the 
closing. The front reaches well over the bips and joins the back in 
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seams that come well to the back. A long dart under each arm im- 
parts a clinging effect at the sides, and three broad box-plaits are 
stitched in the front, the middle box-plait coming directly at the 
center. To the lower edge of the body is joined a nicely shaped 
skirt-portion that lengthens it suitably, and overhanging this skirt 
ts a shorter ornamental skirt-section that is cut in pretty tabs. The 
skirt of the front and back is trimmed with two ruffles of deep lace 
that show effectively between the tabs of the ornamental skirt. A 
broad sash of the Surah is draped 
over the seaming of the skirt and 
tied in a large, handsome bow at 
the back. A frill of lace falls 
over the standing collar, and 
along the seam of the collar is 
sewed a similar frill, producing a 
pretty neck-decoration. The coat 
sleeves are trimmed with lace 
turning in cuff fashion from the 
wrists and frills of narrower lace 
falling from the wrists. 
Embroidered nun’s-vailings 
and cashmeres are among the 
pretty fabrics suitable for the 
costumes of little women, and 
lace or embroidered edging to 
match the material is frequently 
the preferred garniture. Velvet 
ribbon, braids or plaitings of 
the material are equally styl- 
ish, though not aur so elab- 
orate in effect. White goods of 
all kinds, including light basket 
cloths, lawns, piqués, serges, etc., 
are very beautiful for costumes 
of this style. Ginghams, seer- 
suckers, sateens, pongees, Sum- 
mer silks, etc., are also pretty. 
The quaint bonnet of fancy 
straw has a brim facing of velvet, 
and is simply trimmed with rib- 


bon. 
—_ ——_ > Eee 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 454.) 


No. 9840.—Another view of 
this costume, showing it devel- 
‘oped in éeru pongee and brown 
silk, with tinsel braid, buttons 
and a buckle for its extraneous 

itures, - is represented at 

isses’ figure No. 1 on page 451 
of this magazine. 

The costume is_ especially 
unique and attractive, and also 
very practical in its possibilities. 
Plain dress goods are represented 
in this instance, and the trimmin 
includes the same and tinse 
braid and small silk pompons. In 
_ the formation of the skirt three 

ores are united with a full back- 
breadth, the gores being fitted 
by darts and the breadth gath- 
ered across the top. The lower 
edge is turned under for a hem, 
“which overhangs a little box- 
plaiting set beneath it; and upon 
5 ores is adjusted a short tab- 
apery, which is scantily 
Skane across the top and lifted 
f° three upturning plaits in the 
right side and four in the left. 
Below those in the left side the 
lower edge is turned up @ la 
lavandiére, and the reversed por- 
. tion conceals the plaits in this side and decreases in depth toward the 
“right side. It is faced with the material, and upon the facing is 
develope: ed a graduated scroll design in tinsel braid. The sides of the 
‘ er are included in the side-back seams of the skirt, as are also 
of the back-drapery, which is a deep, full 
breadth the is gathered at the top and has two downward-turning 
‘plaits laid ‘in, ‘each side edge. Both skirt and drapery are sewed to 
the same oe ane d the plack 


9828 
Front View. 
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Figure No. 7.—Girus’ Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9853, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 454.) 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 457.) 


g for both is finished at. the 
The back- - adjusted a aries 


drapery is given a bouffant appearance at the center and a fan effect 
lower down by means of a quadruple box-plait, which is tacked at the 
center some distance below the top, the tacking being made through 
to the skirt and another made a little above it which throws some of 
the extra length in a fold over the first tacking. The folds of the 
plaits are crossed in fan outline and held in position by a tape alg 
to them underneath, and the result is exceptionally effective. 
fastened beneath the side-back seams and tied together, via las 
the adjustment of the ekirt to 
the figure. 

The basque has very short 
fronts which flare from the throat 
over still shorter vest-portions, 
the latter closing their depth with 
button-holes and buttons after 
the right side has been hemmed 
and the left underfaced. The 
vest fronts are fitted by single 
bust darts and under-arm gores 
and the outer trotisass < epe 
upon the side and shoul Ider seams 
for their fit and are sug 
an Eton jacket. In the 
are included the corr sp 
edges of the vest portions 
back seams and a. curving cen 
ter seam shape the back hy whi 
is deepened in square p¢ 
outline, extra width « 
low the waist-line at ie a { 
the center seam beir g ut 
folded in a double & 0x-ple | 
Three rows of braid 
the lower edges and e: 
each side of the front t 
throat and about the ey 
ing collar. Little pompo 
der the edges of the 


~~. 


tend , 
eo 
> 


Piper Ss 
fronts, being suspende od ty yr tir 
loops of cord at interva S 0 
a8 The sleeves ee in ¢ 

2, with a becomin 

e tops; and each is rele 
a eas above the wrist. y tl three 
rows of braid, three button 
being added below the b 
a on the upper side in fi 

e outside seam. , a 

Goatnied of this style 1 

sometimes have ee vest of co 

trasting color, whic desi 
pre 


may be ver bright 
gendarme-b bids Wi 
black braid, or a sare tint 01 
laid with gilt or silver souta 
As arule, the contr 
rial will be limited to "the 
unless it enters largely into w 
construction of the costu . 1e. 
We have pattern N on 
eight sizes for misses fro: 
to fifteen years o 
the platen for a mie off 
years, will require nine i 
five-eighths of al as 
two inches wid fond - yard: 
and three-ciphthis ort y-ei rh 
inches wide. Prewe of p 
ls. 3d, or 30 cents, 
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Back View. 
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No. 9830. _ This oF 60 u 
shown as developed in p 
with the same, lace and ribbon for trimming, at Misses’ fi ige 
on page 453 of this magazine. fe 
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shape at the top by a scanty gathering and is perforated to show the 
outline of the deep, oval tabs in which it is cut in the present 
instance. Each tab is tipped with a silk pompon, and, as the geres 
are trimmed nearly to the belt with alternating ruffles of lace and 
plaitings of the goods, the effect is especially ornamental. The back- 
drapery is a full breadth, which is gathered across the top and has 
two downward-turning plaits in each side. It is sewed into the 
side-back skirt seams to a little below the lower plait, and its lower 
portion is cut in a deep, oval ; 

outline. A single loop falling 
inward is tacked at the center 
just below the top, and both 
skirt and drapery are sewed to 
the same belt, the placket open- 
ing being finished at the left 
side. Tapes, fastened beneath 
the side-back seams and tied to- 
gether, regulate the closeness of 
the skirt to the figure. The free 
edges of the back-drapery are 
bordered with lace, and the lower 
three rows of plaiting and the 
same number of lace ruffles form- 
ing the skirt trimming are carried 
across the back-breadth. 


The body of the costume is a | ok WI. EA 
round waist, which is rendered Ore 


9834. 
Front View. 


very ornamental, as well as very 
becoming to the figure of the 
young wearers for whom it is 
intended, by its process of ad- 
justment. A cluster of short 
shirrmgs extending backward 
from the closing is made in each 
side of the front at the throat 
and another at the waist-line, 
and at the back are correspond- 
ing shirrings which extend for a 
short distance at each side of the 
center. All these shirrings are 
stayed by being sewed through 
to corresponding lining portions. 
The latter have a single bust 
dart in each side of the front, 
and a seam at the center of 
the back; they are placed even 
with the outside at the side and 
shoulder edges and are included 
in their seams. Upon the waist 
is stitched a belt, which, of 
course, conceals some of the 
shirrings in the lower clusters. 
The closing is made with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, the right 
side being hemmed. There is a 
high standing collar about the 
neck, and inside it is basted a 
frill of lace, which falls over and 
conceals it. The sleeves are in 
coat shape and are long enough 
to extend to the wrists, but in 

this instance they are somewhat 
shortened and trimmed with 

double frills of lace, the upper 

frill being tacked in jabot fash- 
ion. A slight fulness is allowed 

across the tops in sewing the 

sleeves in. The sash is formed 

of a long breadth of Surah, 

Which, after being seamed to- 

gether along its lengthwise edges, 

is shirred up closely at the ends 

and tipped with pompons. In 

adjusting this sash about the 

Waist the ends are crossed loose- 

ly at the left side of the front. 

Of course, the sash may be of the dress goods and the tablier may 

be left plain and finished in any way preferred, instead of being cut 

in tabs. The latter are, however, so very effective that they will 

often be preferred, and sometimes they will be bordered with lace, 

braid, ete. As a rule, however, the effect is just as well liked when 

ey are neatly lined, the pompons or drop ornaments being added 

Or omitted, as preferred. Any and all materials in vogue for misses’ 

wear make up appropriately in this way, the mode being particularly 

adapted to the thin goods most in vogue at this season. Embroid- 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME, 


(For Description eee Page 458.) 


Fieurs No. 8.—Greis’ TRAVELLING WraP.—This illustrates Pattern 
No. 9876, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 455.) 


eries are fully as popular as laces for trimming cotton, silk and 
woolen textures, and are obtainable in grades to match all kinds of 
dress goods. If preferred, the decorations may be limited entirely 
to the dress material; and when two materials are united in the con- 
struction this will often be the case. 

We have pattern No. 9830 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the costume for a miss of thirteen 
years, will require seven yards and. a-half of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or four yards 
and  seven-eighths thirty-six 
inches wide, or three yards and 
five-eighths forty-eight inches 
wide, each with three-fourths of 
a yard of lining thirty-six inches 
wide, and two yards of silk 
twenty inches wide for the sash. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 456.) 
No. 9828.—Plain Surah and 


embroidered nun’s-vailing are 
united in the development of 
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ALAS. fe) this costume at Girls’ figure No. 
CII SOV SS 10 on page 459 of this magazine, 
9834 and lace forms the trimming. 

: Dress goods are represented 
Back View 8 P 


in the costume in the present 
instance, and silk is associated 
with it, with very attractive re- 
sults. The body of the costume 
is fashionably long-waisted, and 
in front three box-plaits are fold- 
ed and stitched. There is an un- 
der-arm dart in each side cf the 
front, and the back is curved at 
its closing edges to assist in the 
adjustment and finished with un- 
derfacings. Button-holes and 
buttons perform the closing, and 
at its termination, which occurs 
a little below the waist-line, is 
allowed extra width that is un- 
derfolded to form a box-plait 
which gives all the fulngss neces- 
sary to the graceful effect of the 
skirt portion. The front is cut 
off far enough below the waist- 
line to permit of adding a plain 
skirt-portion, which equalizes 
the depth all round; and in the 
same seam with it 1s sewed an 
ornamental skirt-portion, which, 
in the present instance, is cut in 
deep tabs. Three ruffles of silk 
pass entirely about the skirt, 
their fulness falling out prettily 
between the tabs of the orna- 
mental portion. A sash of silk 
passes about the waist and its 
center is invisibly tacked at the 
center of thefront, At the point 
where the ends meet at the cen- 
ter of the back a shirring is 
made in each, and they are 
crossed and sewed through these 
shirrings to the costume. <A 
shirring is also made in each ex- 
tremity, and then the extra length 
coming from the left side is fold- 
ed to form a loop at the right 
side ef the center, the shirred 
end being sewed beneath the 
loop; while that coming from the 
right side is folded to form a loop at the left side, its shirred end 
being sewed over the loop. All the shirrings are concealed by a 
cross-piece, which has its own ends shirred and sewed invisibly to 
position. The sleeves are in coat shape, and are finished at the 
wrists with gathered ruffles of silk set on to form their own 
headings. little standing collar of silk finishes the neck. 
Costumes of this style may be developed throughout in a uniform 
material, but, as a rule, the best effects are.produced when two fab- 
rics differing either in’ Golor°or/texture are associated, The orna- 
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mental skirt-portion is perforated to show the shape of the tabs, 
- and, when dress goods are used for it, their outline will usually be 
followed. Lace or embroidered flouncing will, however, often take 
the place of this portion, and then, of course, no finish of any 
kind will be needed. Knife-plaitings, rows of braid or ruffles of 
embroidery or lace may trim the skirt. A pretty costume of plain 
blue gingham is trimmed with flouncing and edging wrought with 
red upon a plain blue foundation. Another, of white nun’s-vailing, 
is trimmed with knife-plaitings 
of the same and pressed Italian 
lace. 

We have pattern No. 9828 in 
eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of age. To make 
the costume for a girl of eight 
years, requires three yards and 
three-fourths of plain material 
and two yards and three-eighths 
of contrasting goods twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards of the 
one and two yards and three- 
eighths of the other forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
Is. or 25 cents. 


———— 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 457.) 


No. 9834.—The adaptability 
of this costume to other mate- 
rials and trimmings is illustrated 
by its representation at Girls’ 
figure No. 6 on page 455 of this 
magazine. 

he costume is suggestive of a 
Princess or Gabrielle slip, but 
differs in the arrangement of its 
front, which opens in V-shape 
from the shoulders over a vest 
that tapers to a point at its lower 
extremity and is sewed perman- 
eutly to position beneath the left 
side, which overlaps it quite 
broadly ; while at the right side 
it is attached by means of but- 
ton-holes and buttons and is cor- 
respondingly overlapped. Below 
the closing the front is cut ona 
‘fold of the goods, and in each 
side is an under-arm dart, while 
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at the back are side-back 
seams and a center seam, all 
three of which extend with 
SS + a graceful spring to the lower 
SSE edge. Into the side seams 

: at points corresponding with 
the end of the closing are 
sewed ties of the material, 
which is plain chambray, 
each inserted end being laid 
up in plaits and each free 
end bordered with embroid- 
ery matching the chambray 
in color. These ties are knot- 
ted in a handsome sash-bow 
at the center of the back. 
Three ruffles of embroidery 
trim the skirt portion all 
round, and the pretty coat 
sleeves have embroidery 
turned back in cuff fashion 
from their wrists. A collar 
which is suggestive of the 
sailor shape at the back is 
sewed to the back of the dress, and its ends are extended after the 
manner of tapering lapels to the end of the vest, being sewed to the 
overlapping edges of the fronts. The collar is overlaid with embroid- 
ery, and over its extremities is fastened a bow of ribbon. 

All kinds of white and colored cotton goods will be made up in 
this way, and laces, braids, ruffles, plaitings, etc., will be added as 
decorations. The mode is just as well adapted to wool goods and 
to such varieties of silken textures as are worn by girls. Very 
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Front View. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


9.—GIRLS’ APRON.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9844, 
price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 455.) 


often the vest will be of a contrasting texture, or it will be crossed 
perpendicularly or horizontally by braids or otherwise decorated to 
suit the fancy of the maker. 

We have pattern No. 9834 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the costume for a girl of eight years, * 
will require three yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two _ 
inches wide, or two yards thirty-six inches wide. If goods forty- | 
eight inches wide be selected, then a yard and a-half will be need- | 

| ed. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 | 


cents. 
_ lls 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Tllustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9853.—At Girls’ figure | 
No. 7 on page 456 of this Detiy- 
EATOR, this costume is pictured 
in another material, with a dif- 
ferent style of trimming. 

Dress goods of a summery tex- 
ture were developed in the pres- 
ent instance, with ruffles of the 
same and lace for trimming, The 
skirt is composed of three gores | 
and a full breadth, its gores 
being fitted by darts, while its 
breadth is gathered across the 
top at each side of the placket. 
opening. It is sewed to a belt) 
and its lower edge is trimmed 
with a cluster of three narrow, 
gathered ruffles, the upper one 
being set on to form its own 
heading. The skirt is consid- 
ered the embodiment of grace 
when it falls freely without the 
introduction of undertapes or 
other means of drawing its ful-} 
ness back. These may, however. | 
be added, if desired. | 

The over-dress is a prettily; 
shaped polonaise, having jacket) 
fronts that close with button-) 
holes and buttons, the right side} 
being hemmed and the left w-) 
derfaced. Below the closing the} 
vest is cut in two oval tabs. The 
outer or fronts proper are cut i 
deeper and broader, oval outlines 
and, instead of meeting, are cit 
away in a gradually increasing 


flare from the throat toward 

their lower edges. In each 

side is an dinlen-aitts dart, 

and into this dart and the 
shoulder seam are sewed 
the corresponding edges of 
a vest portion. Side-back 
seams and a curving center 
seam are introduced in shap- 
ing the back, and the center- 
backs extend but a little be- 
low the waist-line; and the 
entire back-drapery is cut 
upon the side-backs, consid- 
erable extra width being al- 
lowed between them and 
their lower portions being 
cut to fall in double points. 
Three rows of shirring are 
made perpendicularly about 
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a quarter of an inch apart in 
the center of the drapery, 
and these shirrings are sewed 
over the lower portion of the 


center seam, giving the double-looped, bouffant effect characterizing 
the drapery. The front edges are bordered with lace, which ® 
carried entirely about the drapery; and the contrast produced by 
the plain finish of the vest adds to the daintiness of the effect. The 
coat-shaped sleeves are slightly shortened in the present instance? 


and finished with lace frills. 


Lace is arranged in a standing 


falling frill outside the little band about the neck. 
Quite often the)ivestowill betih Gontrast With the remainder of the 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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costume, or it will be overlaid with braids or laces when the remain- 
der of the over-dress is finished plainly or at most but simply garnitur- 
ed. A costume of pink nun’s-vailing has three little es of white 
lace about the bottom of the skirt, and the vest is of satin overlaid 
with lace turning from the closing. Lace also borders the edges 
of the drapery and finishes the neck and sleeves as in the pres- 
ent imstance. Another costume is of shepherd’s-plaid in brown 
and white, with brown braid for trimming. The braid is in two 
j _ widths, one of which is not 
more than a quarter of an 
inch, while the other is about 
an inch and a-quarter, A 
tiny plaiting forms the foot 
finish for the skirt, and above 
this is a row of the wide 
braid surmounted by three 
rows of the narrow. The 
vest is overlaid by lines of 
the narrower width, which 
follow the outline of the low- 
er edges. One row ef wide 
braid borders the overlap- 
ping and drapery edges, and 
wide and narrow braids are 
united in the simulation of 
cuffs at the wrists. A collar 
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9876 about the neck. 
Front View. We have pattern No. 9853 


P in seven gizes for girls from 
GIRLS’ TRAVELLING WRAP. & 


(For Description see this Page.) 


three to nine years of age. In 
making the costume for a girl of 
eight years, four yards and an- 
eighth of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards and 
five-eighths thirty-six inches 
wide, will be required. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be se- 
lected, then two yards will suf- 
tice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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GIRLS’ TRAVELLING WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9876.—This wrap is rep- 
resented in fancy cloth, with 
braid for its finish, at Girls’ 
figure No. 8 on page 457 of this 
DELINEATOR. 

The wrap answers all the re- 
quirements of a travelling gar- 
ment, and is as pretty as it is 
practical. Its becomingness and 
its adaptability to seasonable tex- 
tures is enhanced by its method 
of adjustment, which is especi- 
ally novel and yet quite simple. 
The fronts lap in double-breasted 
fashion, both sides folding under 
for hems and the overlapping 
side being cut enough wider than 
the other to permit of making a 
cluster of crosswise shirrings at 
the throat and another at the 
waist-line, there being six rows 
in the latter cluster and three in 
the former. A little less than 
half an inch is allowed between 
every two rows in each cluster. 
The shirrings are sewed through 
to stays, and their front ends ter- 
minate a little in from the hem. 
The closing is performed with button-holes and buttons, and a 
row of buttons is also added upon the overlapping side in confor- 
mance with the double-breasted fashion. An under-arm dart in 
each side gives a smooth adjustment over the hip, and a curving 
center seam divides the back into two graceful portions that 
extend only far enough below the waist-line to be in a line with the 
lower shirring in the front. The back skirt is a full breadth, which 
is finished with a hem at its lower edge and shirred three times 
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Figure No. 10.—Grrus’ CostumMe.—tThis illustrates Pattern 
No. 9828, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 135.) 


across the top. It is sewed to the body portion through the lowest 
row of shirring, with the corresponding edges evenly together and 
the skirt falling over the joining; and, consequently, none of the 
sidan are visible when the garment is completed, the fulness 
being, however, very apparent. A bias belt of the material, which 
is fine checked cloth of a light quality, passes about the garment and 
is slipped through loop-straps sewed over the side seams; and its 
overlapping end is pointed and passed through a third one attached 
upon the overlapping front, 
its fastening being made 
with a hook and loop. Both 
the belt and straps show a 
finish of machine-stitching, 
and the coat-shaped sleeves 
have a row of stitching made 
in each far enough from the 
wrist to suggest a hem fin- 
ish, two buttons being added 
upon the upper side. The 
collar is in the high rollin 
style and also shows a finis 
of stitching about the edges. 
Pongees, cambrics, cash- 
meres and all kinds of fab- 
ries adapted to such wraps 
make up with entire satis- 
faction in this way, and usu- 
ally are very simply finished, 
the construction being in it- 
self so ornamental that extra- 


Back View. 
GIRLS’ TRAVELLING WRAP. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


neous garniture ig unnecessary. 

We have pattern No. 9876 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. In mak- 
ing the wrap for a girl of eight 
years, four yards and _ three- 
eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or three yards and 
three-eighths twenty-seven in- 
ches wide, will be required. If 
goods ye inches wide 
be selected, then s yard and 
seven-eighths will suffice. Price 
of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 460.) 


No. 9836.—By referring to 
Misses’ figure No. 2 on page 451 
of this Deuigaror, another view 
of this jacket, showing it devel- 
oped in novelty suiting, with a 
different variety of braid for trim- 
ming, may be observed. 

Jackets of this style will be 
worn not only as independent 
wraps, but also as completions 
tospecial suits. The selection of 
materials and trimmings made in 
the present instance adapts it to 
association with any style of 
street toilette and is in itself 
an exponent of refined and fash- 
ionable taste, the fabric being 
cloth of a seasonable quality, 
with velvet and braid ornaments 
for decoration. The fronts are 
closed their depth with button- 
holes and buttons, the right side 
being hemmed and the left un- 
derfaced; and below the clos- 
ing the lower edge is cut across to give the semblance of a vest, 
the effect being enhanced by the application of a velvet facing that 
extends to the single bust dart in each side of the front and in a 
line with it to the shoulder seam. The fronts are quite deep back 
of the bust darts, and the remainder of their adjustment is performed 
by an under-arm dart in each sidé. _Side-back seams and a center 
seam complete the fitting, and\the center seam terminates at the top 
of extra width that is underfolded in a box-plait. The side-backst 
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have narrow extensions allowed upon their back edges in a line 
with the top of this plait, and these are lapped over the center-backs, 
the overlapping edges being decorated with circular braid-ornaments 
arranged close together. Smilar ornaments are placed in a line back 
of the vest facing and extended below it to the lower edge and 
back of it at the shoulder seams about the neck below the high 
standing collar, which is, of course, of velvet. The round cuff-fac- 
ing of velvet at the wrist of 
each sleeve is surmounted 
by a row of these orna- 
ments, and the sleeves are 
made quite full over the top 
of the arms by being slightly 
gathered before they are 
sewed into the arms'-eyes. 
A curved opening for a pock- 
et is made in each side of the 
front below the hip, and its 
edges are simply machine- 
stitched and its ends stayed 
with arrow-heads. 

When a jacket of this 
style is made up as a com- 
pletion to a special toilette, 
the vest and cuff-facings, as 
well as the collar, will, of 
course match the contrast- 
ing goods introduced in the 
remainder of the, costume, 
or braid, embroidery or any 
suitable garniture will be 
arranged to present an effective result. Sometimes the finish will 
be limited to a braid binding put on an equal width at each side or 
to machine-stitching done in single or double lines. 

_ We have pattern No. 9836 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the jacket for a miss of thirteen 
years, will require three yards and a-half of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards and three-fourths twenty-seven inches 
wide. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be_ selected, 
then a yard and a-half will 
suffice. Price of pattern, 
Is, or 25 cents. 
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Front View. 
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MISSES’ BASQUE. 
(For TlJustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9841.—Misses who 
are aspiring to the fashions 
of their mammas and elder 
sisters will be pleased with 
this basque, as it is almost a 
facsimile of a leading mode 
for grown people. It is here 
developed in plain dress 
goods, with braid and but- 
tons for trimming; and its 
fine outlines are well brought 
out by the simple arrange- 
ment of the decorations. 
The front closes its depth 
with button-holes and but- 
tons, the right side being 
hemmed and the left under- 
faced; and in each side is 
a single bust dart, which 
curves in the most graceful 
manner. The remainder of 
the adjustment is performed 
by under-arm gores, side- 
back seams and a curving 
center seam, and the center 
scam terminates a little be- 
low the waist-line at the top 
of extra width that is under- 
folded to form a double*box- 
plait that springs out over 
the fournure. The back is cut straight across its lower edge, and the 
sides curve high over the hips, while the front assumes a slightly 
pointed outline toward the end of the closing. Three rows of braid 
beginning at each shoulder seam pass down the front in V outline, 
and back of the closing they are turned and carried along the lower 
edges to the side-back seams, where they terminate; and above 
ytheir terminations three buttons are placed in a line upon each seam. 
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Misses’ Basque. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


MISSES’ «JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 459.) 
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The finely fitted coat sleeves are each encircled with three rows of 
braid at: the wrist, and above this decoration two buttons are placed 
in a line upon the upper side in front of the outside seam. The 
collar is in the high standing shape, and is ornamented with triple 
lines of braid in harmony with the remainder of the dress-body. 
The arrangement of the braid upon the front of the basque sug- 
gests a vest effect that is very becoming, and, on account of its im- 
proving effect upon the fig- 
ure ofa miss, will often be 
duplicated. Any other ar- 
rangement preferred may, 
however, be developed with- 
out detracting from the 
beauty of the mode. Some- 
times a vest facing will be 
applied, and the collar will 
be cut from the same mate- 
rial, the sleeves having cuff 
facings to correspond or be- 
ing otherwise finished. A 
row of wide braid about the 
wrist, with a shallow cuff- 
facing turning down over 
and partially concealing it, 
has a very stylish effect. 
We have pattern No. 9841 
in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. 
For a miss of thirteen years, 
it will require three yards of 
. ~ material twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and a-fourth forty-eight inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ PLAIN WAIST. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9862.—The effect of this waist in combination with a stylish 
walking-skirt is shown at 
Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 
452 of this magazine, where 
it is made of lawn and em- 
broidered webbing. 

Waists of this style are 
much liked for combination 
with skirts cut by pattern 
No. 9861, which is shown in 
two views on page 462 and 
costs Ils. or 25 cents. Either 
mode may, however, be just 
as appropriately associated 
with any other complemen- 
tary fashion. Plain sateen 
is the material represented 
in the present instance, and 
the construction of the gar- 
ment is accomplished as fol- 
lows: The fronts are closed 
their depth with button-holes 
and buttons, the right side 
being hemmed and the left 
underfaced; and in each 
side is taken a single bust 
dart, which gives a becoming 
adjustment. The back hasa 
seam at the center and side- 
back seams which curve 
into the arms’-eyes. A nar- 
row belt is stitched upon 
the lower edge, and a high 
standing collar is sewed to 
the neck. Below this collar 
at the back is sewed a high 
rolling collar, which has a 
seam at the center. The 
ends of this collar extend to 
the bust in lapel fashion, 
and all its edges are bor- 
dered with lace. The sleeves are in coat shape, and their outside 
seams are discontinued a little above the lower edge, the length 
below their termination being turned back in cuff fashion and over- 
faced with the goods. Frills of lace are sewed inside the sleeves 
A ribbon belt is worn about,the waist, and its ends are fastened # 
the left side under a,bow. 

Of course, the sleeve seams may be Closed their entire depth a0d 
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9862 
Back View. 
MISSES’ PLAIN W AlsT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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the wrists finished in any other way preferred. The rolling collar 
may be cut from embroidery or any other decorative material. The 
pattern ig adapted to all kinds of wash goods, and also to silks and 
woolens. 

We have pattern No. 9862 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. In making the waist for a miss of thirteen 
years, two yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and five-eighths 
thirty-six inches wide, will be 
required. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be selected, then a 
yard and an-eighth will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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GIRLS’ JERSEY BASQUE. 

(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 

No. 9872.—Another view of 
this basque is given at Girls’ fig- 
ure No. 5 on page 454 of this 
magazine, where it is represented 
in frisé suiting, with velvet for 
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9872 


Front View. 


_ which is drawn in to the figure 


trimming. 

In the completion of a costume 
basques of this style will often be 
united with skirts cut by pattern 
No. 9873, which is shown on page 
462 of this magazine and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, although either 
may, however, be just as ap- 
propriately associated with any 
other fashion. Jersey goods 
are represented in the present 
instance, and the adjustment is 
planned with especial reference 
to this fabric. The front is cut 
on a fold of the goods and has 
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an under-arm dart in each side. 

Back View. The presence of this dart places 

Gras’ Jersey BAsQue. the side seams well to the back, 

; and the back proper is curved at 

See DEE ees ee eee its closing edges to perfect the 
process of fitting. The closing 


edges are underfaced, and the closing is made with button-holes and 
buttons. The lower edge is cut in scollops, and upon each scollop is 
placed a round ornament of braid formed by coiling row after row 
upon a circular piece of stiff foundation. The sleeves are in coat’ 
shape, and each is ornamented with a row of similar but smaller 
ormmaments placed a little above the lower edge. The small oma- 
ments also overlie the standing collar. 

Although the adjustment is described as being especially adapted 
to Jersey goods, it is not inappropriate for any variety of seasonable 
suit goods. The mode will, however, be most favored for Jersey 
cloth, because basques of ; 
the latter are worn by girls 
with skirts of all materials. 
All colors are liked, but red 
and blue predominate. Up- 
on unceremonious occasions 
Jersey basques are often 
worn-over white or other 
thin dresses instead of coats 
or jackets. The lower edge 
of the basque may be finish- 
ed oe instead of being 
scolloped, and the decora- 
tion may be parallel lines 
of braid with or without 
tinsel interwoven in it, there 
being many varieties of 
both. 


_ Wehave pattern No. 9872 
m seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age. 
For a girl of eight years, it 
will need two yards and an- 
eighth of material twenty- | 
two inches wide, or one yard forty-eight inches wide. 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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Front View. 
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GIRLS’ GUIMPE. — 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9852.—G@uimpes, or waists, of this style are worn under low- 


‘finish the wristbands. 


GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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necked, sleeveless slips and dresses of all styles, and one or two such 
additions to a girls’ wardrobe tends to enhance the practical value 
of a Summer outfit. Cambric is the material represented in this 
instance, with Kursheedt’s Standard lace tucking for the sleeves and 
upper portion and lace edging for trimming. The front is cut on a 
fold of the veers and the back closes with button-holes and buttons, 
both sides being hemmed. The seams upon the shoulders and at the 
sides are regulated to insure a 
shapely effect, the adjustment 
being smooth about the shoul- 
ders and a little fulness being 
allowed about the waisi-line, 


by means of a tape run ee 
a casing that is sewed upon the 
under side. The ends of the 
tape are tied at the back, and 
the guimpe extends but a little 
below the casing. The upper 
portion of both the front and 
back are overlaid in yoke shape 
with lace tucking, and the cam- 
bric is cut away or left beneath, 
as preferred; the lower edges of 
the applied portions being over- 
laid with tiny bands of plain 

oods. A band of the decorative 
abric finishes the neck, and inside 
is sewed a frill of lace edging. 
Each sleeve is composed of a 
single section, which is sloped 
off toward the band, where its 
lower edge is gathered to a nar- 
row wristband; and its top is 
lifted becomingly over the shoul- 
der by a little fulness gathered 
into the proper space before being 
sewed in. Frills of lace edging 
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The depth of the applied fac- 
ings is indicated by perforations 
in the pattern and is sufficient to 
accord with any style of low- 
necked dress in vogue, and they 
may be of any material preferred. Sometimes the sleeves will be 
like the dress when the upper portion is of white, plain or tucked or 
open-work goods or other contrasting material. Guémpes of bright 
red are. much liked with dark blue slips, the combination, although 
an old favorite, being as much admired as though it were one of 
the latest novelties of the present season. | 

We have pattern No. 9852 in eleven sizes for girls from two to 
twelve years of age. For a girl of eight years, it will require three- 
fourths of a yard of material thirty-six inches wide, together with 
one yard of lace tucking twenty-seven inches wide for the sleeves, 

) bands and upper part of the 
uimpe. Price of pattern, 
od. or 10 cents. 
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GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9844.—The daintiness 
of this apron is well brought 
out in plaid nainsook, with 
embroidery for trimming, at 
Girls’ figure No.9 on page 
458 of this magazine. 

The style of the apron is 
much admired for its sim- 
plicity and dainty effect, and 
for its adaptability to all 
materials in vogue for such 
articles of apparel. Blue 
chambray is the material 
represented in the present 
instance, and narrow white 
embroidery forms the trim- 
ming. The front is cut on a fold of the goods, and is joined to the 
back by side seams that spring out somewhat toward the bottom. 
The lower edge is finished with a wide hem, for which allowance is 
made in the pattern; and the top is gathered twice, about a quartér 
of an inch being allowed between the two rowsand most of the ful- 
ness being kept toward the center of the.front and the closing ed 
of the back. The lattercare) hemmed;and ‘the top is sewed to'a 
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GIRLs' Guimpe. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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shallow yoke, which is extended in strap fashion over the shoulders 
and cut out in Pompadour shape between the strap extensions, 
the corresponding edges being joined in seams upon the shoulders 
and below the arms’-eyes. e back edges of the yoke are hem- 
med to accord with the lower portions, and the closing is made with 
button-holes and buttons. the edges of the yoke, including the 
arms’-eyes, are bordered with embroidery, and in the side seams at 
the waist-line are sewed the plaited ends of long sash-ties, which are 
finished with embroidery at their free ends and knotted in a bow. 

Sometimes the yoke will be 
cut from embroidered webbing 
or lace net and the bottom of 
the apron will be bordered with 
embroidered edging. A pretty 
apron of white nainsook has 

e yoke cut from tucked goods 
and bordered with forchon lace, 
and bows of ribbon are fastened 
upon the shoulders. 

We have pattern No. 9844 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. In making 
the apron for a girl of eight 
years, two yards and _ three- 
eighths of material thirty-six 
inches wide will be needed. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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GIRLS’ KILTED SKIRT, WITH \ 
WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9873.—The effect of this 
skirt when associated with a Jersey basque is shown at Girls’ figure 
No. 5 on 4654 of this magazine, where it is represented in another 
material, with velvet trimmings. 

The provision of the waist adds much to the practical value of 
the pattern, as jt removes the weight of the skirt from the hips and 
prevents it from slipping too low about the figure or becoming in 
any way disarranged. Plain dress goods are represented in the 
skirt in this instance, and in obtaining the requisite dimensions 
straight breadths are joined together. The lower edge is turned 
under quite deeply for a hem, and the top is laid in plaits all turning 
the same way. The width and position of each plait are accurately 
indicated in the pattern, and all of them are held permanently in 
their folds by means 
of a tape tacked to 
their under side about 
half-way between the 
top and bottom. The 
top is sewed to the 
waist, which is usu- 
ally of lining goods 
and is fitted by seams 
upon the shoulders 
and at the sides, the 
back edges being 
slightly curved to as- 
sist in the process, fin- 
ished with uniderfac- 
ings and closed with 
button-holes and but- 
tons. , 

In joing breadths 
of the goods to form 
the skirt, care must 
be exercised that no 
seams come upon the - 
outside. The hem is 
usually blind-sewed to 
position; but one, two 
or three rows of ma- 
chine - stitching may 
holditin place. Cotton 
wool or silk goods 
may be kilted in this way, and braid or other flat decorations may 
be applied before the plaits are laid. The effect is quite as much 
admired, however, when no extraneous garnitures are added. Any 
style of jacket, blouse or basque may be worn with such a skirt, Jer- 
sey basques cut by pattern No. 9872, which is shown on page 461 of 
this ine and costs 7d. or 15 cents, being especially admired. 

' We have pai No. 9873 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the garment for a girl of eight years, 
requires three yards and an-eighth of material twenty-two inches 
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Girnfs’ Kittep SKIRT, WITH W AIST. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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wide, or a yard and seven-eighths thirty-six inches wide, or a yard 
and three-eighths forty-eight inches wide, each with seven-eighths of 
a yard of lining thirty-six inches wide for the waist. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Diustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9861.— This skirt forms a portion of the pretty toilette pic- 
tured at Misses’ figure No. 3 on 
page 452 of this De.inearor., 
where it is represented as made 
of white lawn, with blue embroi- 
dered webbing and white em- 
broidery for its extraneous gar- 
nitures, and with tucks in the 
gores and also in the flounces. 
A favorite style of waist for 
association with skirts of this 
description is cut by pattern No. 
9862, which is shown on page 
460 of this magazine and costs 
7d. or 15 cents. Any other style 
of dress-body preferred may, 
however, be united with such 4 
skirt in the formation of a tol 
lette, with equally satisfactory 
results. The skirt proper or foun- 
dation comprises three gores for 
the front and sides, and a full 
breadth for the back. The gores 
are fitted by darts, and the 
breadth is gathered across the 
top, the placket opening being 
finished at the left side. Upon the gores is adjusted an oval fablier, 
which is quite deep at its center and is lifted high at each side by 
four upturning plaits that are clustered close together and have a 
slight diagonal inclination which adds much to the graceful effect of 
the draping. The top of this drapery is slightly gathered to con- 
form it to the shape of the gores, and the side edges are included i 
the side-back seams of the skirt. Upon the back-breadth are three 
straight flounces, which are turned under for wide hems at ther 
lower edges. These flounces are gathered at their tops, and the upper 
one is laid over the breadth before the latter is gathered and again 
gathered with it and sewed with the skirt to the belt, the lower two 
being sewed flatly upon the skirt. The ends of the flouncés are 
included in the corre- 
sponding side-back 
seams of the skirt 
and the lower one 
falls even with the 
lower edge, each be- 
ing overlapped at 
its upper edge Ly 
the one next in or- 
der. The ¢ablier and 
flounces are of plain 
light blue sateen, and 

‘the skirt is cut from 
striped sateen show- 
ing the same tint 
in alternation with 
stripes of a darker 
shade of blue, Lace 
borders the edges of 
the tablier. 

Of course, the skirt 
may be cut from one 
material throu 
if preferred; but 60 
many charming vari- 
eties of goods for 
combination in both 
cotton and wool 
are to be obtained 
that advantage will 

usually be taken of their prevalence. Decoration may be added 

the lower part of the gores, if desired; and the flounces may be tim 
med with lace, embroidery, braid or any decoration in keeping with 

the fabrics made up. When mulls, tissues or other thin are 

selected for the construction, the flounces may be of deep lace or 

embroidered flouncing; and the two lower ones may be carried across — 
the front and sides. To accord with a skirt thus trimmed, the front 
drapery will be often cut fyomr Fedora, pressed Italian, oriental or 
whatever variety) of\aret or Webbihg 3 Kes the flounces, and bor- 
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dered with corresponding edging. Elaborate decorations or com- 
binations are not, however, essential to the good style of the skirt. 
We have pattern No. 9861 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. For a miss of thirteen years, it will require 
five yards and a-fourth of plain material and a yard and seven- 
eighths of striped goods twenty-two inches wide, or three yards 
and a-fourth of the one and a yard and a-half of the other thirty- 
six inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be selected, then 
‘two yards and seven-eighths of the plain and seven-eighths of a 
yard of the striped will suffice. Price 
of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


' No. 9868.—This engraving depicts 
the fashionable style of walking skirt 
for misses’ wear, and the plamness 
with which the mode is developed 
shows its elegant outlines to good ad- 
vantage. A gore for the front, one 
for each side and a full breadth for 
the back are united in the construc- 
tion. The gores are shaped to give 
ample width sbout the front and 
sides without falling too full or yet 
hooping when the wearer stands or 
sits, and are fitted with the utmost 
perfection about the hips by darts. 
The breadth is full enough to be gath- 
ered closely across the top at each 
side of the placket opening, and the 
skirt is sewed to a belt. 

In finishing the lower edge of a 
skirt of this style, extra length for a 
hem may be allowed if the material 
made up be of cotton texture; but 
when wool or silk goods are chosen 
a facing is most advisable, and usually an interfacing of crinoline is 
added. The question of whether the skirt shall be lined is one that 
may be settled by personal preference, unless the material be of 
insufficient body to keep its shape; in such a case a lining is, of 
course, imperative. A foot-plaiting may be set over or under the 
lower edge, as best liked, Fashion approving of both arrangements. 
When a braid bind- 
ing is applied it is 
usually rolled on very 
narrowly. Any style 
of trimming may be 
added, provided it be 
not too elaborate io 
be in keeping with 
the youth of the 
wearer for whom the 
skirt is intended. 
Braid from an inch to 
two inches in width 
is often very effective- 
ly arranged in associ- 
ation with the narrow 
soutache variety, a 
row of the wider be- 
ing followed by one, 
three or five rows of 
the narrow. 

We have pattern 
No. 9868 in eight 
sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years 
of age. For a miss of 
thirteen years, it will 
require three yards 
and a-fourth of mate- 
rial twenty-two in- 
ches wide, or two 
yards and a-fourth thirty-six inches wide. If goods either forty- 
ty-eight or fifty-four inches wide be chosen, then a yard and five- 
eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 9835.—This skirt forms a portion of the handsome toilette 


Misses’ Four-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see thix~ Page.) 


Misses’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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represented at Misses’ figure No. 2 on page 451 of this magazine, 
where it is represented in another material, with a different selection 
of trimming. | 

Dress goods similar to delaine in texture are pictured in the 
present instance, and a plaiting of the same and braid constitute 
the garnitures. The drapery is the especial feature of the skirt. 
It is arranged upon a foundation having three gores for the front 
and sides and a full breadth for the back. The gores are fitted 
smoothly by darts, and the breadth is gathered across the top. A 

narrow double box-plaiting, set on tu 

form its own heading, provides the 
foot trimming. Upon the gores is ad- 
justed a drapery, that is lifted at its 
right side by three upturning plaits 
. and is sewed for the entire depth of 
this side into the corresponding side- 
back seam of the skirt. The lower 
outline deepens diagonally toward the 
left side, and the left edge turns for- 
ward in a graduated revers, the top 
of which overlaps a single upward- 
turning plait folded diagonally just 
below the hip. The left edge is in- 
cluded in the left side-back seam to 
a little below the top of the revers, 
and the top of the drapery is con- 
formed to the shape of the gores by 
four darts, three of which are at the 
right side of the center and one at 
the left. Back of the latter are two 
forward-turning plaits that are folded 
diagonally and assist the one at the 
left side in producing the gracefully 
drooping folds which characterize 
this portion. The revers is faced 
with the goods and tacked to position 
at its lower corner, and three rows 
of braid border its edges and also 
pass about the lower edge of the 
drapery. The back-drapery falls with contrasting effect at the oppo- 
site sides. It has three upturning, overlapping plaits folded in the 
right side, the upper one being laid diagonally and bringing the cor- 
responding lower corner even with the lower edge of the front- 
drapery. This side is sewed with the corresponding side of the 
front-drapery into the side-back seam, and the opposite side is left 
entirely plain and is 
tacked once over the 
skirt seam a little be- 
low the point where 
the front-drapery is 
freed from the seam. 
The top is gathered, 
and both skirt and 
drapery are sewed to 
the same belt, the 
placket opening being 
finished at the left 
side. Triple lines of 
braid border the edges 
of the back-drapery. 
Tapes, sewed beneath 
the side-back seams 
and tied together, 
regulate fhe closeness 
of the skirt to the 
firure. 

Sometimes the re- 
vers Will be overlaid 
with wool and tinsel 
braid arranged in al- 
ternation or with a 
smaller proportion of 
the tinsel than of the 
wool. Braids having 
tinsel interwoven in 
them are also much 
liked for trimming all sorts of suit goods. Both gold and silver is 
shown, and the braid with which it is interwoven is obtainable in 
all the leading colors found in dress goods. The skirt and drapery 
may be in contrast, and often will be when sateeng, nun’s-vailings 
or other goods in which brocaded, figured or embroidered fabrics to 
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Lest Side-Back View. 


match the plain materials can be procured. Woolens woven in can- 


vas style or in open-work closely resembling the wheel patterns of 
Hambarg embroidery are associated with Surahs and plain woolens, 
with the most effective results. f , 
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We have pattern No. 9835 in eight sizes for misses from cight to 


fifteen years of age. For a miss of thir- 
teen years, it requires six yards and 
a-half of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or three yards and three-eighths 
forty-eight inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS’ FOUR-GORED SKIRY. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


No. 9869.—The favorite shape for 
cirls’ skirts is similar to that preferred 
by ladies, the chief differences being 
those requisite to adapting the mode 
to the younger wearers. The standard 
shape is pictured in this engraving, 
which shows it developed in dress 
goods and plainly finished. The front- 
yore has a dart at each side of the cen- 
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GikLs’ Four—GoRED SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


place by gathers made across the back- 
breadth at each side of the placket 
opening. A belt finishes the top. 

If a hem finish be preferred, allow- 


ance for it should be made in cutting — 


‘the skirt out; if not, an underfacing 
takes its place, the choice being merely 
a matter of taste. The skirt hangs well 
whether trimmed or finished plainly, 
and may be associated with any style 
of over-skirt or dress-body. Skirts of 
striped goods showing bright colors are 
worn with Jersey basques in both town 
and country. | 

We have pattern No. 9869 in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine years of 
age. To make the skirt for a girl of 
eight years, will require one yard and 
a-half of material twenty-two inches 


wide, or one yard either thirty-six, for-_ 


smooth, and easy adjustment, and the fulness of the skirt is held in — 


ter, and each side-gore has a dart orer the hip. These darts give a ty-eight or fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


STYLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Figure No. 2.—CHILD’S OUTDOOR TOILETTE. 
(For Ilinstration see Page 465.) 
Fieure No. 2.—This consists of a Child’s jacket and slip. Both 


Fietre No. 1.—CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Diustration see this Page.) 
Ficure No. 1.—This illustrates a Child’s dress. The pattern, 


which is No. 9859 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes for chil- 

dren from one to six years of age, and may be seen made up of plain 

goods and trimmed with braid on page 467 of this publication. 
This prettiest of little dresses for the wee people of the family is 


here shown as made of plaid ging- 
ham, which is a most serviceable 
and durable material. Down the 
front are made six forward-turn- 
ing tucks that are stitched to 
within a few inches of the lower 
edge, where their fulness falls 
free. The back extends only a 
little below the waist-line, and 
upon it is adjusted a skirt por- 
tion that renders the garment 
uniform in depth. This skirt por- 
tion is laid in three dduble box- 
plaits, and is turned down deeply 
at. the top and stitched on to 
form a deep heading, the tops of 
the plaits being caught down in 
shell fashion. Only side and 
shoulder seams are introduced 
in shaping the garment, and but- 
ton-holes and buttons close the 
back. A deep hem finishes the 
lower edge of the dress. A turn- 
down collar that separates ae 
tily at the center of the front 
and back affords a stylish neck- 
finish. The sleeves are in coat 
style, and are completed with 
deep, bias cuff-facings of the 
gingham. ; 
The simple yet ornamental 
construction of the garment will 
render it particulary suitable for 
lawns, percales, mulls, nainsooks, 
piqués, chambrays, nun’s-vail- 
ings, cashmeres, Summer silks, 
pongees, sateens, foulards, etc. 
Laces, efnbroideries, braids, con- 
trasting bands or narrow cotton 
edgings, etc., may decorate such 
dresses, but a simple finish is 
much preferable for washable 
materials, being made in keepin 
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Figure No. 1.—Crimp’s Dress.—This illustrates Pattern 


No. 9859, price 7d. or 15 cents. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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patterns are in six sizes for children from one to six years of age. 
The jacket pattern, which is No. 9871 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, may 
be seen with a different style of braid decoration on page 469 of 
The slip pattern, which is No. 8665 and costs 10d. 


or 20 cents, is prettily exhibited 
on its accompanying label. 

The jacket is a new and pret- 
ty style, and is here made of 
light tan cloth trimmed with 
brown braid and metal buttons 
It is much shorter at the back 
than in front, toward the center 
of which it deepens gradually to 
a point. Button-holes and but- 
tons close the garment to the 
bust, and hooks and loops make 
the closing the rest of the way. 
A, line of buttons corresponding 
with those used to close the gar- 
ment is placed on the left front. 
with pretty effect. At the back 
are side-back seams and a cen- 
ter seam, which are left open be- 
low the waist-line, thus causing 
the back to form two pretty 
tabs. Three rows of braid bor- 
der the lower edges of the jaoket 
and encircle the wrists of the 
coat sleeves. The deep turn- 
down collar is bordered with 
two rows of braid, and its ends 
flare widely in front. Opening: 
to little pockets are made low 
down in the fronts, and are bor- 
dered with two rows of braid 
that are continued downward at 
each end, with novel effect; and 
a row of three buttons is placed 
below each opening. Ruffs of 
lace are worn in the neck and 
wrists. 

The slip is made of striped 
Sin a and is a very popular 
ittle fashion for all varieties of 
washable textures. It is here 
shown plainly finished, but lace. 
embroidery, ruffles, etc., may 


with the goods and rendering the garment easier to wash and iron. decorate it handsomely. It has a Pomvadour yoke at the front 


The quaint-looking straw bonnet has its brim smoothly faced with 
sa It is trimmed and tied on with ribbon. 


b 


and back, and its lower portion is not.very fui. 


For the jacket'all ‘varieties ‘of clouns, basket flannels, tricots, Che- 


{ 


viots, pressed flannels, etc., will be much used, and a simple decora- 
tion of braid or flatly applied laces or embroideries will decorate it 


stylishly. White clothsand flannels, dec- 
orated with ribbon and fancy stitches 
done with bright or delicate embroidery 
silks, are much liked for afternoon wear. 

The pretty hat of fancy straw has its 
brim smoothly faced with velvet. It is 
simply trimmed with ribbon. 
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Figure No. 3.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 


(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fieure No. 3.—This illustrates a 
Child’s costume. The pattern, which 
is No. 9829 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in six sizes for children from one to six 
years of age, and is exhibited as made 
of plain material, with braid for trim- 
ming, on page 466 of this publication. 

This is a very charming little costume, 
and is here Aaveloped in fancy wool 
goods and velvet, the collar only being 
of the velvet. The skirt is a kilt plaited 
uniformly all round, finished with a hem 
at the bottom and joined to a sleeveless 
waist of Silesia. The waist is shaped 
by side and shoulder seams, and extends 
well over the hips. 

The little jacket has a vest inserted in 
Breton fashion, and its fronts meet at 
the bust and flare widely below. A 
fancy clasp holds the fronts together 
at the meeting, and buttons and but- 
ton-holes in a fly close the vest at one 
side, the other side being permanent- 
ly attached. A row of buttons is ar- 
- ranged on each front below the collar, 
- which is in sailor shape at the back 
and has its ends prolonged to meet at 
the clasping of the fronts. <A ruff of 
_lace proves a soft finish for the neck 
_ and wrists. Center and side seams shape 
the jacket gracefully, the center seam 
being left open for a few inches at the 
bottom. <A row of three buttons at the 
back of the wrists trims the coat sleeves. 

Such costumes are made of flannels, 
cashmeres, light Cheviots, piqués, sat- 
_ eens, Marseilles, lawns pga per- 

cales, seersuckers and all kinds of cotton 
and woolen dress goods. Sometimes the 
vest and collar will be of a contrasting 
material, and as frequently they will be 
overlaid with wide or narrow braids. 
Lace or embroidery may be arranged to 
turn flatly from the edges of the jacket, 
when a dainty effect is to be achieved. 

The hat is of fancy straw and is trim- 
med with ribbon. 
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FriagurE No. 4.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 466.) 


Ficure No. 4.—This consists of a 
Child’s costume and Turkish cap. Both 
patterns are in five sizes for children 
from two to six years of age. The cos- 
tume pattern, which is No. 9875 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is exhibited on 
page 466 of this magazine. The cap 
pattern, which is No. 9874 and costs 5d. 
or 10 cents, is again shown on page 468. 

In this instance the body of the cos- 
tume is made of stockinet, and the 
skirt, sash and cap of Roman-striped 
dress goods. The body clings grace- 
fully to the figure, closes at the back 
and has only side and shoulder seams. 
) A frill of lace turns upward over the lit- 


tle standing collar, concealing the collar; and a cape collar of lace is 
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FigurRE No. 2.—Cutip’s OutTpoor TorLerte. 
—tThis consists of Child’s Jacket No. 9871, 
price 7d. or 15 cents; and Slip No. 
8665, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 464.) 


FigurRE No. 3.—CuHILp’s CostumE.—This illus- 


trates Pattern No. 9829, price 
10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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outside seams, and ruffs of lace are worn in the wrists. To the lower 
edge of the body is joined the skirt, which is gathered all round at 


the top and hemmed at the bottom. The 
sash is draped over the seaming of the 
skirt in a graceful and artistic manner, 
and is bowed handsomely at the back. 

All kinds of goods adapted to child- 
ren’s uses may be selected for costumes 
of this style, and frequently the cap will 
be of the costume fabric. Wash goods 
are particularly nice for such simple 
costumes, and sateens, piqués, foulards, 
ginghams, seersuckers, linens, lawns, 
nainsooks, cambrics, etc., will be much 
favored. For very dainty costumes the 
skirt may be of embroidered or lace 
flouncing and the sash of ribbon or 
Surah, and lace tucking or embroidered 
webbing will form the body. 

The cap is simply shaped and has only 
one seam. One end is finished with a 
deep hem, and the other end is gathered 
in as closely as possible and tipped with 
a large, fluffy tassel. When sijanted on 
the head, the tassel-tipped end falls low 
at the back in a very picturesque man- 
ner. With white or tissue dresses, crim- 
son Surah caps are very picturesque. If 
the bright color isnot becoming, any del- 
icate or dark hue may be selected. With 
wool or silk dresses, a cap to match may 
be worn, but a silk cap is in harmony 
with any dress, 
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Figure No. 5.—CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 467.) 


Ficure No. 5.—This illustrates a 
Child’s dress. The pattern, which is 
No. 9851 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is 
in four sizes for children from six 
months to three years of age, and is 
represented in white goods, with the 
skirt made of embroidered flouncing, on 
page 469 of this publication. 

his is the quaintest of pretty dresses 

for the little ones, and is here made of 
plain and embroidered chambray and 
trimmed with embroidered chambray 
edging and aribbon sash. The waist is 
of the round style, and is shaped by 
seams on the shoulders and under the 
arms, and closes at the back. Upon 
the front is a plastron-like ornament of 
the embroidered goods that tapers to- 
ward the lower edge and is bordered 
at each side with a row of the embroid- 
ered edging turning from it, the edging 
being continued down the back in sim- 
ilar outlines. To the lower part of the 
waist is sewed a belt, which also fin- 
ishes the top of the full skirt and is con- 
cealed by a ribbon sash bowed at the 
back. The skirt is gathered all round at 
the top and hemmed at the bottom, a 
row of the embroidered edging turning 
upward from the edge with pretty effect. 
dging turns in cuff fashion from the 
wrists of the little coat sleeves, and the 
narrow neck-band upholds a ruff of lace. 

Such dresses are among the most pic- 
turesque fashions for children, and are 
made of all sorts of pretty textures, 
washable goods in white and in deli- 
cate tints being much favored. Lace 
and embroidered flouncing is often se- 
lected for the skirts of nice dresses, and 
sometimes the waist is made of lace net, 
embroidered webbing or lace tucking. 
A sash need not be worn unless desired, 
and is not provided for in the pattern. 


Flowered foulards and sateens result in very quaint dresses when 


worn, with dainty and dressy results. The coat sleeves are decorated thus fashioned. White.piqués, basket loths and flannels, nun's- 
with three buttons placed on the upper side of the wrists, along the  vailings, mulls, ginghams, etc., are all adapted to the mode. P 
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FiecrES Nos. 6 anp 7.—CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Dlustration see Page 468.) 


Ficures Nos. 6 anp 7.—These illustrate a Child's dress. The 
pattern, which is No. 9827 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes 
for children from one to six years of age, and is represented as differ- 
ently made up and trimmed on page 468 of this magazine. 

Figure No. 6 shows the dress made of plain and embroidered 
lawn, dark blue being the color; while figure 
No. 7 pictures it made of the same fabrics 
in white. The sash in each instanée is of 
ribbon and is not a portion of the pattern. 
It is asf draped about the top of the skirt 
and bowed prettily at the back. The upper 

rtion of the waist is a round yoke that 

as shoulder seams, and to the yoke is 
smoothly joined the body, which is nicely 
shaped by under-arm seams. Button-holes 
sid buttons close the waist at the back, and 
a frill of embroidery covers the joining of 
the yoke and body; the embroidery match- 
ing the embroidered material forming the 
yoke. Similar embroidery turns up in cuff 
fashion from the wrists of the little coat 
_ sleeves, and a binding finishes the neck, a 
ruff of lace being worn in the neck with 
dressy effect. To the lower edge of the 
waist is joined the skirt, which is laid in 
wide plaits that turn backward, thus forming 
a wide box-plait at the center of the front. 
A hem finishes the bottom of the skirt. 

Such dresses are exceedingly simple and 
pretty for chambrays, lawns, striped or fig- 
ured percales and cambrics, sateens, piqués, uutaiuiiitalis. 
ginghams, nun’s-vailings, cashmeres, foulards “NAN Lill tai 
and all kinds of seasonable materials. They ieee ANGLES 
may be plainly finished or have simple gar- 
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nitures of lace, braid or embroid- 
ery. A sash need not be worn, 
unless desired. The yoke may 
be of the same material as the 
rest of the dress, or it may be of 
plain or lace tucking, embroidered 
webbing or any pretty contrast- 
ing material, as preferred. 


— << _____— 


CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9829.—Another view of 
this little costume, showing it 
developed in fancy wool goods, 
with a velvet facing upon the col- 
lar, is given at Child’s figure No. 
3 on page 465 of this DeLINEAToR. 

Cloth is the material made up 
in the present instance, and braid 
and a fancy clasp constitute the 

nitures. The skirt is a kilt 

ormed of straight breadths join- 

ed together, turned under for a 

hem at the lower edge and laid 

in plaits all turning the eee way. 

It is sewed to a sleeveless under- 

Pe ae es TRY) waist of Silesia, which is adjust- 

ed by side and shoulder seams 

and the curving of its closing edges, the closing being made at the 
back with button-holes and flat buttons. 

A little jacket of very jaunty and attractive shape forms the body 
proper. It is cut out in front at the neck after the manner of the 
sailor shape and meets only upon the bust, its edges flaring quite 
broadly below the point of meeting. The space thus left is filled in 
with a little vest, which is high in the neck and is sewed permanently 
beneath the left side and closed invisibly af the right side by but- 
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FiGuRE No. 4.—CHILp’s CostuME.—This consists of Child’s Costume 
No, 9875, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Cap No. 9874, 
price 5d. or 10 cents. 


(For Description see Page 465.) 


ee 
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tons and button-holes in a fly. The edges of the fronts overlap the 
vest slightly, and their adjustment is completed by means of a fancy | 
metal clasp which holds them together over the vest at the only point 
where they meet. The back has a curving center seam which termj-.¢ 
nates some distance from the lower edge, and the opening thus left * 
gives a pia Spring below the waist-line. About the neck is a | 
wide sailor-collar, the ends of which extend along the cut-away edges | 
of the fronts. A row of braid borders all its edges, and braid also 
passes down each side of the front, about 
the lower edge and up each side of the 
opening in the back, terminating at the top 
of thelatter ina point. The vestisornament-— 
ed with crosswise rows of braid; and each 
sleeve has a cuff simulated with braid, which 
encircles it above the wrist and passes down 
the upper side in front of the outside seam, 

The braid used in the decoration of the 
costume in the present instance js about an 
inch in width, and this variety will often be 
selected. Sometimes it will be enclosed 
by lines of soutache, and sometimes three 
widths—the narrowest representing the sou- | 
tache and the other two being less than an 
inch in width—will be associated. A piping 
or cording, machine-stitched underfacing, 
embroidery or heavy lace turned from the + 
edges, or any other finish or decoration in 
keeping with the goods made up, may be | 
adopted. There is no fabric worn by child-, 
ren, except the very thin ones, to which the 
mode is not adapted, and the vest will often 
be of contrasting color or texture. 

We have pattern No. 9829 in six sizes for 
children from one to six years of age. For 
a child of four years, it will require three 
yards and three-eighths of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or a yard and _ seven- 


eighths thirty-six inches wide, or 
a yard and a-half forty-eight 
inches wide, each with half a 
yard of Silesia thirty-six inches 
wide for the waist. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——_- > — - 


CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9875.—Child’s figure No. 
4, which is illustrated on this 
page, represents this little cos- 
tume as made of stockinet and 
Roman-striped dress goods. 

Plain and striped suit goods 
are united in the present instance, 
the plain goods being chosen for 
the body, which is in the style 
of a long- waisted slip, with seams 
upon the shoulders and at the 
sides. The back edges are curved 
to assist in the fitting, finished 
with underfacings and united 
with button-holes and buttons. 
To the lower edge is ponen the 
skirt, which is of the stri 
goods and is in flounce Pie Pans ee 
straight breadths being joined 
together to ae it the proper dimensions and the lower edge | 
being widely hemmed, while the top has its fulness drawn into the 

| 
q 


proper space by gathers. A wide sash, formed of a straight strip o! 
the striped goods, is passed about the waist in a softly wrinkled | 
fashion and tied with charming effect in a large butterfly bow 4 
the back. The sleeves are in coat shape, and, like the waist, are ! 
the plain goods. Three buttons, placed in a line upon the uppé! 
side of each in front’ ofthe outside seam, constitute their only ger 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 1885. 


niturea, A choker collar finishes the neck simply and tastefully. 


Sometimes the waist will be of Jersey goods when the skirt is of 
gayly-striped wool fabric, and quite often it will be of plain cham- 
, bray when the skirt is of deep embroidered chambray flouncing. A 
pretty costume has the body of pressed Italian lace net and the 
skirt of deep flouncing lace to match. Narrower lace finishes the 
neck and wrists. The sash is of pale-blue Surah, and the costume 
_ig worn over a pale-blue slip. By providing a pink slip and sash, con- 
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CHILD'S COSTUME, WITH ADJUST- 
ABLE COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


siderable variety could be attain- 
ed with little additional expense. 

We have pattern No. 9875 in 
five sizes for children from two 
to six years of age. To make 
the costume for a child of four 
years, will require a yard and 
a-half of plain material and three 
yards and an-eighth of striped 
sxoods twenty-two inches wide, 
or seven-eighths of a yard of the 
one and three yards and an-eighth 
of the other thirty-six inches 
wide. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be selected, then three- 
fourths of a. yard of the one and 
two yards and a-half of the other 
will suffice. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 
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CHILD’S COSTUME, WITH 
ADJUSTABLE COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9838.—Plain suit goods 
were employed for the develop- 
ment of this little costume, and 
the finish is entirely plain. The 
skirt is a kilt formed of straight 
breadths joined together, turned 
under for a hem at the lower 
edge and laid in plaits turning 
one way. Itissewed to the lower 
edge of the body, which is fash- 


467 


material as plaid gingham is shown at Child’s figure No. 1 on page 


464 of this magazine. 


Chambray is the material represented in this little dress, and white 
braid forms the trimming. The front of the dress is cut on a fold of 
the goods, and has six plaits turning toward the center stitched 
in it in tuck fashion from the top to within a short distance of the 
lower edge. The body portion of the back extends but a little dis- 
tance below the waist-line and closes its depth with button-holes 


and buttons, the right side being 
hemmed and the left underfaced. 
Upon its lower edge is adjusted 
the back skirt, which is cut on a 
fold of the goods at the center 
and is turned in at the top for 
a finish. It is folded in three 
double box-plaits and stitched to 
position far enough from its top 
to leave a pretty heading, the 
outer folds of the plaits above 
the sewing being caught down 
in shell shepe. The side and 
shoulder seams perfect the ad- 
justment of both back and front, 
and the effect is especially at- 
tractive. A wide hem—for which 
allowance is made in the pattern 
—finishes the lower edge. Coat- 
shaped sleeves are sewed into the 
arms’-eyes, and a little, flat collar 
formed of two parts, the ends of 
which flare at the center of the 
back and front, is sewed to the 
neck. Triple lines of braid ber- 
der the collar, encircle the wrists 
of the sleeves and surmount the 
hem of the skirt. 

This will be a favorite pattern 
for all kinds of cotton goods, and 
it will also be popular for flan- 
nels, cashmeres, Surahs, pongees 
and all other materials made up 
for little people’s wear. The 
mode permits of the addition of 


CHILD’s Dress. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


ionably long-waisted and is adjusted by 
seams at the sides and upon the shoul- 
ders. The closing is made at the back 
with button-holes and buttons, after 
the right side has been hemmed and 
the left underfaced. A narrow under- 
facing finishes the neck and also the 
top of the adjustable collar mentioned 
in the title. The latter has slanting 
ends which extend a little below the 
throat, and its edges are plainly finished, 
as are also the little coat sleeves. 

Of course, decoration of any suitable 
character may be added to a costume 
of this style, though trimming is not 
an essential of the mode. A sash of 
nbbon, Surah or the dress goods may 
be worn about the waist, and the collar 
and wrists may be trimmed with ruffles 
of lace or embreidery. The collar may 
be omitted in favor of one of lace or 
open-work whenever a change is de- 
sired. All kinds of dress goods worn by 


’ children make up tastefully in this way. 


We have pattern No. 9838 in five sizes 
for children from two to six years of 
age. For a child of four years, it needs 


three yards and oth ae of material 


_If goods forty-eight inches wide be selected, then a yard and three- 


_eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


-twenty-two inches wi 


e, or a yard and 
seven-eighths thirty-six inches wide. 


<> —-—___— 
f CHILD’S DRESS. 


(For Illustrations see thie Page.) — 
No. 9859.—The adaptability of this pattern to such a practical 
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FiguRE No. 5.—CaHiup’s Dress.—This illus- 
trates Puttern No. 9851, price 7d. 
or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 465.) 


lace or embroidery or any other garni- 
ture admired, but it develops well with 
very simple trimmings, and this fact will 
add much to its po ity. . 

We have pattern No. 9859 in six sizes 
for children from one to six years of 
a In making the dress for a child 
of feur years, three yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or a yard and 
seven-eighths thirty-six inches wide, 
will be required. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be selected, then a yard and 
three-eighths will suffice. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


————_-- ~~ --- - — 


CHILD’S TURKISH CAP. 
(For Tllustration see Page 468.) 


No. 9874.—How jaunty this chapear 
appears upon the head of a tiny girl is 
shown at Child’s figure No. 4 on page 
466 of this magazine. 

This unique head-gear is quite popu- 
lar at the present time with little people 
in London, Paris and New York. f, - 
deed, it is quite probable that more en- 
thusiasm is given it in these cities than 
was ever bestowed upon it in its native 
country. The size and shape of the single 


section composing it may be accurately obtained by the pattern, 
and in this instance the material chosen for it is striped dress goods. 


The lengthwise edges are seamed together, and the lower edge is 
broadly hemmed, while the top is shirred into a very small circle 


and drawn inside. 


A full silk tassel is fastened in the middle of the 


shirring and constitutes a fitting decoration. When adjusted upon 


the head, the Gap falls easily into the pose illustrated. 
Such caps may be like the dress-or costume with which they are 


468 


to be worn, but a preference is shown for bright colors and contrast- 
ing stripes. Neutral-tinted fabrics with tinsel embroidery in gold or 
silver upon them are quite in keeping with the origin of the mode, 
and so are canvas-woven or élamine fabrics with oriental figures 
upon them. 

We have pattern No. 9874 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. In making the cap fora child of four years, half a 
yard of material either twenty-two or forty-eight inches wide will 
be required. Price of pattern, 

dd, or 10 cents. 


—~<>_____——- 


INFANTS’ BIB. 
(For Iliustration see this Page.) 


No. 9864.—Piqué is the mate- 
rial selected for this pretty little 
bib, and narrow embroidery forms 
the trimming. The bib is cut on 
a fold of the goods and its lower 
edge is shaped in double curves, 
while its top is extended to pass 
about the neck in collar shape, 
the ends being fastened at the 
back with button-holes and small 
pearl buttons. The embroidery 
borders all the edges, and, being 
very narrow, gives a dainty finish. 

It is scarcely possible for an 
infants’ outfit to include too many 
bibs, as they are among the most 
practical necessities during the 
period of teething. When thin 
goods are chosen, a lining and 
often an interlining, will be added, 
and the bib will be quilted ina 
fancy design or embroidered, the 
word “Baby” being sometimes 
worked upon the center. 

Pattern No. 9864 is in one 
size, and, for half a dozen bibs 
like it, calls for five-eighths of 
a yard of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
od. or 10 cents. 


— & eee 
CHILD'S DRESS. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 9827.—Other views of this 


dress, showing it made of sim- 9874 

ilar materials, with sashes of Cuirid PonwiswOae. 
ribbon and embroidery for trim- 

ming, are given at Children’s (For Description see Page 467.) 


figures Nos. 6 and 7 on this : 

This dainty mode develops 
well in all kinds of dress goods 
worn by little people. Lawn and 
embroidered webbing are repre- 
sented in this instance, and em- 
broidery forms the trimming. 
The skirt is a short kilt formed 
of straight breadths joined to- 
gether, turned under for a hem 
at the lower edge and laid in 
plaits turning from the center of 
the front. It is sewed to a long- 
waisted, slip-like body that has its 
upper portion cut in round yoke 
shape, is adjusted by seams upon 
the shoulders and at the sides and 
closed at the back with button- 
holes and buttons, its closing - 
edges being curved and under- 
faced. The yoke is cut from em- 
broidered webbing, and a row of 
narrow embroidery, set on under a tiny band, conceals the joining of 
the yoke to the body. A standing frill of narrow embroidery fin- 
ishes the neck, and the coat-shaped sleeves are shortened in the 
present instance and finished with full frills of wider embroidery. 
A row of the latter width, set on with an‘easy fulness, falls over 
the seam joining the skirt to the body. 

Of course, the arrangement of the garnitures is merely a matter of 
taste, and, when wool goods are selected for the dress, braid will often 


Fieures Nos. 6 anp 7.—CHILD’s Dress.—These illustrate Pattern 
No. 9827, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 466.) 


CHILD's DRESS. 
( For Description see this Page.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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be applied to the kilt before the plaits are laid, and will be added 
about the sleeves and upon the body in any way admired. Some. 
times the entire body, as well as the yoke, will be cut from lace nt 
or embroidered webbing or all-over embroidered chambray, whenq 
the skirt is of plain goods. 

We have pattern No. 9827 in six sizes for children from one to 
six years of age. To make the dress for a child of four sear. 
will require three yards and an-eighth of goods twenty-two inct« 
wide, or a yard and three-eight., 
forty-eight inches wide. As rep- 
resented, it needs a yard avi 
seven-eighths of material thirty. 
six inches wide, with a fourth 
a yard of embroidered webbiny 
twenty inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


———_<____—__ 


CHILD'S JACKET. 
(For Diustrations see Page 469.) 


No. 9871.—This jacket is }. 
lustrated in light  tan-colored 
cloth, with braid and buttons for 
trimming, at Child’s figure No.2’ 
on page 465 of this publication. ' 

Of the usefulness of a garmett’ 
of this description nothing need’ 
be said, and its beauty speaks for! 
itself. The mode is here deve! 
oped in navy-blue cloth, wid 
tinsel braid and pearl buttons for 
its finishings. Its front, whic 
is its deepest portion, closes w:th 
button-holes and buttons, th: 
right side being hemmed ani tl 
left underfaced; and the backs 
prettily fitted by side-back sesui' 
and a center seam, all three of! 
which terminate a little below 
the waist-line. This arrangement 
gives the lower portions of the 
center-backs a sort of tab effect 
that is very pretty and effective 
and quite in harmony with tt 
lower outline, which decreae 
in depth from the closing towwt 
the under-arm seams and it 
tween the latter is about unifom 
A row of braid borders the lowe 
edge of the front at each sié 
and passes across the adjoining 
side-back and up the free bat 
edge of the latter to the endd 
the seam, where it terminats 
in a point. The tabs are a» 
bordered with braid, which hk 
wise terminate in points at t!t] 
extremities of theseams, A fist 
round collaris sewed to the neck 
and its joining is overfaced wit! 
a bias strip of the goods, whue 

\ ite edges are bordered with braid 
$ The pretty coat sleeves have cufis 
outlined by single rows of braid 


INFANTS’ Bis. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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“ae > and pocket openings in the fro 
CLASES VS are bound with braid, which 
ke | turned to form points at the ends 
PLE EE ¥ Flannels, suit. goods, piqués al 
PRP RRR BVAAS: kinds of seasonable cloths and 
™ 33. indeed, any material in vogue for} 
9Ro"7 children’s wraps, may be mad 
Back View, up in this way, with good effec. 


rhite woolens in Ottoman] 
momie, and similar weaving 
are liked for jackets intended 
only for occasional wear. A. | 
variety of braid adapted to the texture made up niay be added, « | 
machine-stitchings or underfacings may form the finish. 

We have pattern No. 9871 in six sizes for children from one 
six years of age. To make the jacket for a child of four years 
will require a yard and three-fourths of material twenty-two inches ~ 
wide, or a yard and three-eighths twenty-seven inches wide. 
goods forty-eight inches wide be-selected, then three-fourths of 
yard will suffice. Price’of pattern, 7d), qr15 cents. 
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CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Diustrations see this Page.) 


’ No, 9851.—The effect of this dress when adjusted upon a little 
wearer is represented at Child’s figure No. 5 on page 467 of this 
magazine, where it is developed in plain and embroidered chambray, 
with chambray edging for trimming. 

The pattern 1s particularly adapted to the combination of elab- 
orate laces and embroideries 
with plain cottons, but it is also 
suitable for all kinds of dress 
goods worn by little people. In 
this instance white cambric is 
ied for the body, which is a lit- 
Je. round waist having seams 
ipon the shoulders and at the 
ades. The closing is made at 
the back with button-holes and 
yuttons, both sides being hem- 


INFANTS’ DRESS. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9863.—This dainty little dress is made of cambric and trim- 
med with lace in two widths and tucks, and the effect is so pleasing 
that it will often be duplicated exactly as illustrated. The upper 
portion is a shallow yoke, which in this instance is composed of 
alternate strips of tucking and lace insertion arranged lengthwise ; 
and to the lower edge is joined 
the dress proper, which com- 
prises a section for the front, 
another for the back and an 
under-arm gore for each side. 
The front and back sections are 
each cut on a fold of the goods, 
and the shape of the lower por- 
tion of the arms’-eyes is cut from 

the tops of the under-arm gores. 
BW An opening of a few inches in 
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hed; and upon the lower part length is made at the center of 
s stitched a narrow belt. The the back, and the front and back 
Jeeves are in coat shape and ex- are gathered across their tops to 
end to the wrists. <A pointed ) Back View reduce them to the proper size 
uff-facing of embroidered web- Chitin Ge we before being joined to the yoke. 
ing, bordered at the top and bot- The waist-line of the front is 
om with narrow edging, forms (For Description see Page 468.) defined by a belt facing sewed 


he decoration for each. There 
sa little band about the neck, 
nd over it are stitched a stand- 
og and a falling frill of narrow 
‘dging separated by a tiny band 
{the goods. The front is over- 
aid at its center with a V-shaped 
mament of embroidered web- 
ing, the edges of which are 
mtlned by rows of embroidered 
‘dging wider than that at the 
1eck and wrists; and, if desired, 
he material beneath the or- 
lament may be cut away. The 
mbroidery is carried across the 
houlders and down each side of 
he back in a duplicate of the 


CHILD’s DRESS. 


upon the under side and stitched 
at its upper and lower edges to 
form casings, through which nar- 
row tapes are run. These tapes 
are drawn up and knotted to 
other tapes fastened at the ends 
of the casings, and in the side- 
front seams, at the ends of the 
belt facing, are sewed the plaited 
ends of long sash-ties of the ma- © 
terial, which are knotted at the 
back in a bow. The closing of 
the yoke is made with button- 
holes and tiny pearl buttons, and 
the neck is finished with a frill of 
the narrow lace. Similar lace is 
also sewed over the lower edges 


V outline, The belt is cut from | (For Description eee this Page.) of the yoke and turned down- 


he embroidered webbing, and 
o the lower edge is sewed the 
kirt, which in this instance is 
mt from deep flounce-embroid- 
ty. It is gathered at the top, 
ind, when ordinary materials are 
ised, straight breadths are joined 
ogether to give the proper width, 
md the lower edge is finished 
with a hem, allowance for the 
atter being made in the pattern. 

Lace flouncing and edging and 
all-over lace net will often be ds- 
sociated with mulls and fine nain- 
sooks in the same manner as 
the embroidery and lawn in Nea 
the present instance, but the Nan 
latter combination is the more i hs \ 
durable, Colored embroidered a’ ‘ 
edgings and flouncings will be Ay:¥\ 
made up with all-over embroid- 
ered chambrays and ginghams, ~ 
with the most satisfactory re- SS 
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ward over its own seam, and 
back of the side-front seams are 
strips of lace insertion, which 
are carried to the lower edge. 
The bottom of the dress is bor- 
dered with a row of wide lace 
and enriched with a cluster of 
fine tucks. The little coat sleeves 
are long enough to cover the 
arms and are each finished with 
three tiny tucks above a frill of 
the narrow lace. 

If the yoke be made as illus- 
trated, tucked material, such as 
can be readily purchased, may 
be used or the tucking may be 
done in strips of the proper size, 
any arrangement which provides 
for the tucking before the yoke 
is cut out being allowable. Al- 
lowance should also be made for 
the tucks in the skirt and sleeves 
(providing they are desired), as 


sults, Cashmeres in bright or Pap a és ee none is made in the pattern. 
delicate colors will be made up “OLDS FAY Ra aT be Bae Wa No? BEE | eG) BANS Lawn, nainsook, mull, cross- 
in this fashion and trimmed nag accel RARE EET CSTR AOR es: a barred muslin and all materials 
With lace at the neck and wrists, 3863 9863 in vogue for infants’ dresses 
no other decorations being add- seis make up satisfactorily in this 
ed. The V-shaped ornament is Front View. Back View. way, and may be trimmed with 
Included in the pattern, but is, of Inrants’ DREss. embroidery, rufffing, drawn- 
Course, unnecessary to the actual (For Description sce this Page.) work, etc. Embroidered web- 


development of the mode and 
may be omitted if not desired. 

e have pattern No. 9851 in four sizes for children from six 
months to three years of age. To make the dress for a child of two 
years, requires two yards and an-eighth of material twenty-two 
jnches Wide, or a yard and an-eighth forty-eight inches wide. As 
represented, it needs five-eighths of a yard of goods thirty-six 
inches wide, together with a yard and a-half of embroidered flount- 
lng eleven inches deep, and three-fourths of a yard of embroidered 
Webbing twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


bing will often be chosen for the 
yoke, and a row of narrow edg- 
ing will be sewed in with the front seam of each under-arm gore 
when the lower portion of the skirt is entirely plain. Daintiness of 
finish and fineness of texture are considered quite as decorative as 
any kind of trimming. The pattern will often be chosem for the 
greater number of dresses in an infant’s layette. 
Pattern No. 9863 is in one size,and, for a dress like it, calls for 
two yards and three-eighths of, material( thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY. | ha 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


The milliner in displaying her goods announces, as she brings 
forth a dainty chapeau, that the grasses upon it are “real.” And so 
they are. Very fine grasses in browns and greens are carefully dried 
and preserved, and are then carefully mounted by artists thoroughly 


=~ 


Figtre No. 1.—Laptigs’ Bonnet. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1 and 2, see “ Hats and Bonnets,” on this Page.) 


competent to combine artistically. Zta- 
mine scarfs and ribbons continue to obtain 
greater favor every day, and it would seem 
that they are as yet unrivalle, save by the 
tinsel braids. Later on tinted crépes will un- 
doubtedly be in great demand, and many 
are already shown in the small bonnets made 
to order. These are shirred on wire frames 
and seem light as a feather unless, indeed, 
bead lace is put upon them, and then one 
realizes what its weight is. 

Yellow, all the brown shades, green— 
both light and dark—, gray and many of 
the lilac tints are in vogue; and scarlet re- 
mains, as it has been for some time, a favor- 
ite choice with the women who find it be- 
coming. oe 

Fievre No. 1.—Laptrs’ Bonnet.—This 
little bonnet is quiet and refined in appear- 
ance, and its dark gray straw has a gloss 
that makes its name, ‘satin straw,” seem 
proper. On one side is a cluster of lilac and 
deep purple velvet flowers, with their foli- 
age and stems plainly shown; this decora- 
tion resting against the crown and extending 
well over the bonnet, being all that is need- 
ed. The ties of lilac satin ribbon are made 
to form a garniture in the back by out- 
lining from side to side the V-shaped cut, 
and just at the center a steel pin holds the 
ribbon in place. The strings flare at each 
side and are tied under the chin or in any 
way considered especially becoming to the wearer of the bonnet. 

cure No. 2.—Lapres’ Lace Bonnet.—A decided “ granny” 
shape is here shown. The crown is first covered with pale rose- 
colored silk and then overlaid with cream-white wool net. The 
brim is covered on the outer side with frills of wool lace of a deeper 
hue than the net, while the underfacing is of the rose-colored silk, 
At the left side is placed a coquettish-looking bow of rose-colored 
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FiaureE No. 2.—LApDIES’ LAcE BONNET. 


FiguRE No. 3.—Lapiges’ NET—-AND-VELVET 
BONNET. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 3 and 4, see ‘‘Hats and Bonnets,” on this Page.) 


“2 
satin ribbon, which is the only added decoration. The ties of rose 
colored ribbon are quite long and may be arranged to suit the fac 
of the wearer. If, however, they are not becoming, they may be 
dispensed with altogether. - 

Ficure No, 3.—Lapres’ Net—anp-Vetvet Bonnet.—Being small 
and decidedly elaborate-looking, this bonnet will be admired because 
of its suitability as a visiting chapeau. The 
crown is covered with Kursheedt’s Stand. 
ard embroidered tinsel net in gold and) 
black, which is smoothly anplicdee ne | 
center but is drawn in folds at each side} 
A full puff of black velvet is the brim finish 
and is a pretty framing for the face. 4 
large bunch of gold wheat, the long stem 
of which are tied with black velvet ribbon, is} 
placed well up on one side and forms thé 
chief decoration. The ribbon ties are of 
black velvet and are folded across the back 


and arranged in a tiny bow just in the center. 

Ficure No. 4.—Lapres’ Straw Bonset 
—A shape inclining to the “granny” i 
this one, which is developed in very dar 
brown straw. The underfacing of the brimj 
is of brown velvet, while, because of ij 
make, no binding or frill is needed fort 
outer side. A band of narrow velvet 3 
around the crown, and just in front is ¢ 
immense bow formed of many little loop 
and ends of brown velvet ribbon, a sha 
being achieved almost like a chow gar 
ture. The ties, which are of similar ribbon} 
pass across the back and are folded, caughi} 
at the sides and allowed to flare and & 
looped as one’s fancy dictates. a 

Ficure No. 5,—Lanpres' Straw Hat.—Th 
hat is made of very yellow straw, which com} 
trasts well with its garniture. It is a sha 
that is at once comfortable and b ecoming 
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Figure No. 4.—Lapies’ Straw Bonnet. 


for, while it is placed forward, there is yet room enough for th 
front hair to be shown, if desired. Around the crown is draped * 
scarf of brown étamine, which is knotted just in front. A large 
cluster of coreopsis and real grasses are then arranged in the studied — 
carelessness illustrated. Worn with a brown toilette of any kist 
this combination would be particularly désirable. 

Fieure No. 6.—LaAvies’ Straw Hat.—This hat is of dark greet 
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straw, is rolling brim lessening in the back and giving a suggestion 
of the chapeauxfavored during the Winter. The facing is smoothly 
ypplied and is of dark green velvet, while the band that passes 
sround the crown is of Kursheedt’s Standard embroidered tinsel braid, 
the ground of which agrees in shade with the velvet. Very near the 
front, at one side, are placed two gilt quills, which, resting against 
the crown, stand up very agressively. In blue and silver, green 
and silver or brown and gold, this style would be very effective and 
undoubtedly very popular. 

Frevre No, 7.—Lanpies’ Straw Bonner.—There is about this bon- 
net a suggestion of the cupofe that will commend it to the many 
wimirers of that little shape. The crown is of silver and gray straw, 
as is also the very 
narrow rolling brim. 
Across the front, fol- 
lowing and just above 
the brim, is a smooth- 
ly folded scarf of 
crimson crépe, and a 
narrow binding of 


Figure No. 5.—Lapres’ Straw HAT. 
crépe is the finish at the back. On top and 
almost exactly in front is a very full cluster 
of leaves and grasses in the light brown 
shades in which the natural ones are seen. 
The ties are of narrow crimson velvet. fast- 
ened in the simplest fashion at each side and 
caught in long loops on the corsage. 

Fiecre No. 8.—Lapies’ Straw Hatr.—The 
light yellow straw used for this chapeau is so 
fine and the edge is SO well finished that 
neither binding nor facing is necessary. 
Around the crown is a band formed of six 
folds of black velvet, while just in front 


is a cluster of immense yellow satin roses 
and their foliage. With this may be worn 
a white vail, erossed at the back and tied 
slightly to one side in large loops and short 
ends. .A decided brunette might wear a yel- 
low vail, but the white will agree better 
with the general complexion. 

Fieure No. 9.—Cutip’s Har.—This unique © 
little hat is decorated with an eye to the 
special shape, which will, by-the-by, be 
found suitable and becoming to a small 
maiden. It is of deep yellow straw fluted 
in thé way illustrated, and the only trim- 


Friaure No. 8.—Lapigs’ Straw Hart. 
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the crown and an arrangement of wide ribbon just in front. This 
ribbon is oriental in design and coloring, showing many bright hues 
on an écru ground, and the way the loops are placed will tend, appar- 
ently, to make the face broader. A black-and-gray hat might have 
an éfamine ribbon showing black and gray stripes instead of the 


oriental colorings. 
SSeS 


STYLISH LINGERIE. 


No matter whether it be linen or mull, lace or embroiderery, the 
lingerie should be perfectly sweet and dainty for Summer wear. The 
word sweet is used advisedly, for anybody who has had the unpleas- 
ant experience knows 
how undesirable is 
musty linen, even 
though it be white as 
snow. 

The designers offer 
again turn-down col- 
lars, and, while these 


Figure No. 6.—Lapies’ Srraw Hawt. 


will not displace the standing ones, they 
will undoubtedly find many admirers. And 
if worn with a flannel costume and the 
wearer has a pretty, well-formed throat, they 
certainly look remarkably well. Vests con- 
tinue in general vogue, and are developed in 
various detachable styles, so that one may 
make a plain gown look elaborate or an old 
one as good asnew. Lace, braid, ribbon and 
all the materials that can be thought of for 
this purpose are eagerly seized upon, and 
original ideas have a value not formerly sup- 
posed to exist—at least, in the mind of the 
originator and her various assistants in the 
art of making little things. 

Fieurrt No. 1.—Lace Vesr.—This pictur- 
esque vest is made of Kursheedt’s tinsel 
embroidered net in black and silver, and is 
edged with lace to correspond. A long 
strip of the lace is arranged and first gath- 
ered to its foundation at the top, sufficiently 
far from the edge to allow a frill to fall over 
and hide the gathering. It then falls loosely 

for some distance, but at the waist two 
narrow puffs and one large puff are formed, 
the vest being then drawn around to one 
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Figure No. 10.—Lapms’ Rounp Hart. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 5. 6. 7, 8, 9 and 10, see ‘“‘ Hate and Bonnets,”’ on Pages 470 and 471.) 


ming consists of loops of dark blue ribbon set in the hoHows at 
regular distances all around the crown. Brown, scarlet, dark green 
or any color specially favored by the little wearer may be substi- 
tuted for the blue if that color is not acceptable to the fancy or the 
complexion. 

Fiacre No. 10'—Laprgs’ Rounp Hat.—This is a shape that may 
be worn well forward over the face, and therefore it is likely to 
rove popular at times when bangs will not remain incurl It isa 
ancy straw in two shades of brown, and the decoration is very 
simple, consisting of a band of deep brown velvet passing around 


side and held by a cluster of ribbon loops and ends. A ribbon 
passes around the neck, under the overlapping frill, and is tied at the 
throat slightly to one side. Although very becoming to a slender 
figure, this style of vest could not be commended for a stout one, or, 
indeed, to one where there was any inclination to great width about 
the hips. 

FieurE No. 2.—Turx—Down Cotiar.—An_ illustration is here 
given of a turn-down collar of white-linen having lines of deep blue 
outlining its shape. A ribbon, may be passed) around under it and 
becomingly tied in front. 
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Frevre No. 3.—Courr or Linen Matcaine Coitar.—A cuff match- 
ing the turn-down collar is here shown. It is of the usual shape 
and has its outlines described by lines of dark blue. This set would 
harmonize well with a blue flannel sailor costume. 

Fieure No. 4.—Lace-anp-Net Ficavu.—On a foundation of stiff- 
ened net cut the proper shape are laid folds of white figured net, 
the outer side being outlined with a full frill of lace, while a nar- 
rower one defines the inner line. The fichu extends to the waist, 

where a full cascade 
of lace and cluster 
of crimson satin rib- 
bon loops and ends 
form the finish, The 
V-shaped opening 
formed by this fichu 
makes it especially 
pretty when the 
throat is left bare, or 
i even when a_ tulle 
| frilling is worn. 
BS) | | FieurE No. 5.— 
i ae mine — AND — LACE 
p/ Jabot.—This jabot is 
Lael so long that it really 
becomes a vest. On 
a straight foundation 
of net are laid three 
| folds of étamine of an 
\ écru shade that are 
caught at the top, 
drawn in with a nar- 
row yellow satin 
ribbon at the waist 
and then allowed to 
flare. The lower edge 
and one entire side is 
trimmed with fine ori- 
ental lace, that on 
the side being full 
enough to be drawn 
in cascades. At the 
top the lace is made 
to form a flaring 
bow, which is caught 
in the center by aloop of étamine; and trom under this bow on 
the side where there is no lace fall loops and ends of the yellow 
satin ribbon. 

Fiaure No. 6—Ve.vet—anp—Braip Piastron. — This plastron, 
which is cut by pattern No. 9866, price 5d. or 10 cents, is of gray 
velvet of a‘dark shade. Its shape is perfectly shown in the illustra- 
tion and is preserved by the decoration, which consists of rows of 
silver braid arranged in straps across it and coiled in clover-leaf 
designs at the ends. The braid is in straight rows around the high 
collar, inside of which is worn a linen collar. In black and gold, 
blue and silver, or white and gold, such a vest would be extremely 
pretty and very useful. The plastron is differently illustrated on 
page 446 of the present DeLinearor. 


Figure No. 1.—Lace VEST. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Lingerie,** on Page 471.) 
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DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


In the illustrations included in this department for the current 
month there is noticeable a decided originality that is very attractive 
in its results and much admired in effect. There is no diminution of 
favor expressed for braids, and laces are in the fulness of the popu- 
larity which never quite forsakes them. Gilt effects are developed 
in the most refined manner and in such a multiplicity of ways that it 
is hard to select the most attractive. 

Ficure No. 1.—Sryiish Decoration For Front or a SKIRT.— 
The plaiting which forms the foot trimming for this skirt extends 
well up under the tabs into which the lower portion is cut, and the 
tabs are neatly lined. Velvet is the material chosen for the moons 
and crescents which are scattered with such good effect upon the 
front, and it is best to select a variety which has a close, thick pile. 
Unless the shape is stamped by one who thoroughly understands the 
process, it is best to cut each moon and crescent separately. After 
placing them jn the position represented, they are outlined with 
gold or silver tinsel thread and appliquéed to position, Should the 
texture show a tendency to fray, it will be found advisable to go 
over the back of it with a thin coating of mucilage or gum Arabic 
before cutting it. The appliqués may ornament the front and sides 
or only the front, as preferred. The short tablier-drapery extends 
to the side-back seams and is much wrinkled by plaits folded in its 
sides. 

Ficurs No. 2.—Braiw Decoration ror Front or 4 Sxirt.—Two 
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varieties of braid are included in the decoration, one of them being 
Kursheedt’s Standard Zephyr braid and the other Kursheedt’s Stand- 
ard tinsel soutache braid. The wider braid is arranged in single row: 


at short intervals, the lower one being just above the lower sei « 
Se 


and the upper one as far below the belt as may be rendered desirab 
by the depth of the drapery. Each row of zephyr braid is sur- 
mounted by a row of the tinsel, and the effect of the combination i: 
especially attractive, so little of the gilt being introduced that th: 
result is not too brilliant to suit the most quiet taste. The decora- 
tion may extend to the side-front or side-back seams, as preferred. 

Figures Nos. 3, 4,5 anp 6.—ARRANGEMENT OF DECORATIONS FOR 
Skirt, Drapery ror Front-Gore, Waist anp SLEEVE.—Any variety 
of lace in keeping with the dress goods made up may be selected for 
the development of the modes contained in this set, cream-white 
Spanish being selected in the present instance. 

Lace net and edging are associated with colored silk in the skirt 
trimming represented at figure No. 3, the latter forming the ruffles 
which fall under the lace ruffles. The lace net is arranged in 
puffings, which, after being gathered at their edges, are sewed over 
the ruffles and turned up over their own seams, the upper one 
being finished in any neat manner. 

The lace flounce which forms the foot trimming for the skirt 
shown at figure No. 4 is protected by being arranged to fall over 
an under ruffle of silk, which also protects it from weari Inst 
the boots. The drapery is sewed at one side into the left side- 


back seam of the skirt, where it has several shallow, upright plaits _ 


laid in it; and its opposite side is draped very high over the riglit 
hip by deeper plaits. The lower edge is bordered with a ruffle of 
lace. The effect of a drapery of this style over silk or nice woolen 
goods is very attractive. 

The waist pictured at figure No. 5 is cut by pattern No. 9568. 


which costs ls. or 25 cents and is represented in our catalogues . 


for the season. The under-waist is as carefully fitted as the outside 
one, and has a plaited yoke of lace arranged upon it. The band 
about the neck is overlaid by a frill of lace which is sewed inside, 
and the eoat-shaped sleeves are in this instance of the same material 
as the outside waist, though in the original garment they are of 
lace net. The latter fabric forms the yoke and the outside waist. 


ae 


which is cut quite low at its front and back between narrow, strap- ' 


FieurRE No. 2.—TurRN-Down 
COLLAR. 


a 


FIGURE No. 3.—CUFF OF 
LINEN MATCHING COLLAR. 


ens . 

Fieure No. 4.—Lacz-anp-Ner Fron. 

(For Deecriptions of Figures Nos. 2,8 and 4, see ‘Stylish Lingerie," on Pagee 
ay ss 471 and 472.) v ve 


like extensions that meet upon the shoulders, and is bordered ali 
round with a frill of lace set on without much fulness. A daintly 
tied bow of ribbon is fastened upon each shoulder. The lower out- 
line of this waist is short and is curved over the hips and pointed at 
the front and back; and the’ closing is/accomplished by means & 
lacing cord run through eyelets in front ‘and simulated in the same 
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way at the back. Such waists are very dressy and stylish. If desir- 
ed, the yoke may be omitted and the upper part of the under-waist 
faced with any decorative material, the foundation being cut away 
from beneath or not, 
as desired. 

The sleeve shown 
at figure No. 6 is cut 
by pattern No. 9428 
which is represented 
‘0 our catalogues for 
the season and costs 
5d.or 10 cents. It is 
often preferred to the 
coat shape for thin 
zoods, and is espe- 
cially liked by ladies 
with thin arms. It 
is formed of one sec- 
tion, the edges of 
which are joined in a 
seam along the inside 
of the arm. It is ga- 
thered across the top, 
and its lower edge is 
also gathered to a 
wristband, which in 
this instance is of 
colored silk and has a 
row of lace edging 
turning back over it. 

Ficure No. 7.— 
CoMBINATION OF 
PLaITINGS AND Lace 
RUFFLES FOR SKIRT 


TrimMinc.—So clear- - apres No. 5.—Etamine-axv-Lace Jabot. 
ly is the arrangement 
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of this trimming rep- (For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 5 and 6, see‘ Stylish Lingerie,’ on Page 472.) 


resented in the en- 

graving that no de- 

Ecription of its construction is necessary. It is‘ adapted to all sorts 
of summery fabrics, and to plain as well as figured goods. Spanish, 
Fedora, oriental and, indeed, all varieties of lace, either white, black 
or colored, are adapt- 
ed to the combina- 
tion. 

Ficure No. 8.— 
Fancy Curr—DEcora- 
TION FOR A SLEEVE. 
—vVelvet is the mate- 
rial selected for this 
cuff facing, and the 
shape on the under- 
side is an exact du- 
plicate of the upper, 
as is also the scroll 
design, which is de- 
veloped in gilt sou- 
tache. It is advisible 
to apply the scroll 
design upon the cuff 
facing first and then 
line the latter and 
sew it to the sleeve. 
A good effect is also 
obtained by usin 
contrasting woo 
goods for the cuff fac- 
ing and wool instead 
of gilt soutache. 

Fieure No. 9.— 
FASHIONABLE WSKIRT- 
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a © - DecoraTion.—A wide 
S AGA side-plaiting that ex- 
LA tends well up beneath 
wt the tabs forms the 
basis of this trimming. 


Figure No. 1.—Sry.isH DECORATION FOR ea ite gets a 


N i ; i 
FRONT OF A SKIRT in the overhangin 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” drapery and are broa 
Prenat) and deep. They are 
neatly lined, and each 
has a row of wide worsted braid surmounted by two rows of narrow 
tinsel braid arranged upon it horizontally. The effect is quite in 
keeping with a tailor-made costume of either cloth or suit goods, 


Figure No. 10.—Vetvet—anp-Bram Decoration FoR A Drxss- 
Bopy.—In applying the velvet facing upon the front of this dress- 
body the outline of a vest is followed. The closing is made in the 
usual manner with 
button-holes and but- 
tons, and along the 
sides of the facing 
tinsel soutache is ap- 
plied in a graduated 
fancy design, with 
the most attractive 
and tasteful results. 
The high standing 
collar is cut from vel- 
vet and finished plain- 
ly. Either gold or 
silver tinsel may be 
used in this way, and 
the vest facing and 
collar may be of any 
plain goods in keep- 
ing with the material 
of the dress-body. 

_ Fieures Nos, 11, 
12 ann 13.— Srvuise 
DECORATIONS FOR 
SLEEVE, WaAIsT AND 
Sxrrt oF Dresses or 
Tain Goons. —This 
arrangement of trim- 
ming is especially 
adapted to dresses of 


thin goods, and devel- 

FieuRE No. 6.—VELVET-AND-BRAID Puias- OPS well in mull, 
TRON.—(Cut by pattern No. 9866; one size; renadine and all 
pnice, 5d. or 10 cents.) inds of tissues and 


diaphanous goods. 
he sleeve shown 
at figure No. 11 is 
cut long enough to permit of shirring it lengthwise in the manner 
here represented, and a full frill of lace is basted inside. A thin 
lining may be added, or the shirrings may be stayed by fine tapes. 
The high collar 
about the neck of the 
dress-body illustrated 
at figure No. 12 is 
cut from velvet, and 
a band of velvet 
starting from the 
shoulder seam passes 
down each side of | 
the front. The two 
bands meet at the 
closing a little above 
the waist-line, and 
above their point of 
meeting the waist is 
overlaid with a plas- 
tron of mull shirred 
to form lengthwise 
puffs upon a founda- 
tion of thin crinoline 
or tarlatan. The edges 
of the plastron are ——— ge 
bordered with lace, LES eee eT 
which is well brought = sera 
out against the vel- = <a 
vet bands upon which 
it rests; and the plas- 
tron is sewed perma- 
nently at one side and 
attached carefully © SEE RER 
with pins at the other Ns Er eo 
side. A full frill of a 
lace sewed inside the 
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collar falls over and a 
conceals it. The se- 
lection of velvet for 
the collar and as a 
background for the (For Description see ‘‘ Dresamaking at Home,”’on 


Front or A SKIRT. 


lace bordering the Page 472.) 


plastron adds to the 

becomingness of the decoration and develops a handsome contrast. 
Straight breadths are joined,together to| give the dimensions 

requisite for the skirt\ puffing) illustrated at-figure No. 13, and, after 
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the shirrings have been made, its lower edge is sewed to position 
over the, top of the lace ruffle which overhangs the foot-plaiting. 
The puffing is turned up over its own seam, and its depth is deter- 
mined by the style and irik, pe of the drapery. It is not neces- 
sary to provide a foundation for the skirt trimming, as the stiffening 


of the skirt supplies that, 
Fieure No. 14.—Lace Decoration For A Suieeve.—Although 
uite simple in arrangement, this decoration is especially adapted to 
the sleeves of dressy toilettes. It comprises three ruffles of aria ip 
One of the 


which one is somewhat narrower than the others. 
wider ruffles is sewed 
to the lower edge of 
the sleeve, and the up- 
per one is placed a 
little above it, while 
the narrow ruffle is 
sewed over the top 
of the latter and turn- 
ed up over its own 
seam, tackings being 
made through it here 
and there to retain it 
in its upright position. 
Either white or black 
lace may be effective- 
ly arranged in this 


bi 

reuRE No. 15.— 
CoMBINATION Puait— 
ING FoR Skirt Trim- 
minc.—The arrange- 
ment of this plaitin 
is readil cinderatiot 
by a glance at the 
engravings,’ but its 
full beauty is not 
apparent until it is 
developed in appro- 
priate materials. It 
is especially effective 
when the narrow 
plaitings unite two 
shades of one color, 
or are in decided con- 
trast to the deep plait- 
ing. The three plait- 
ings forming the dec- 
oration are all laid 
with their plaits turn- 
ing the same way, 
but their method of 
application makes 
them seem otherwise. 
The lowest or foot 
plaiting is very nar- 
row and its folds 
do not flare much, 
while the middle one, 
which is of medium 
width, is pressed 
lightly and not tacked 
at all, its folds con- 
sequently flaring con- 
siderably, The up- 
per plaiting is quite 
deep, and is tacked 
far enough from the 
top to form its own 
heading and a little 
further from the low- 
er edge. All three of 
the plaitings overlap 
each other success- 
ively, and the upper 
one is usually sewed 
at its upper tacking upon the skirt. This decoration develops well 
in one material or in a combination. 

Ficgures Nos. 16 anp 17.—Decoration For A Dress-Bopy AnD 
Front or A Sxirt.—Both as regards selection and arrangement, these 
decorations are especially applicable to dresses of striped goods, re- 
lieving the long lines which often prove too severe to be becoming. 

The plastron ornament upon the dress-body portrayed at figure 
No, 16 is cut from velvet and tapers off to a point just above the 
waist-line, its top fitting ones | about the neck and extending to 
the shoulder seams. It is sewed permanently at one side and attach- 
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Figures Nos, 3, 4, 5 AND 6.—ARRANGEMENT OF DECORATIONS FOR SKIRT, DRAPERY FOR 
FRONT—GORE, WAIST AND SLEEVE. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 3, 4,5 and 6, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,*’ on Pages 472 and 473.) 


ed with hooks and eyes at the other. Pompons attached by tin 
loops of silk cord border it all.round, and the effect of the ful 
fringe thus formed is especially unique. The high standing collar 
is of velvet, and bias bands of velvet are passed about the arms’- . 
eyes, their ends being twisted in knots upon the shoulders. af 
The skirt decoration shown at figure No. 17 comprises three tablier 
sections of striped goods, that are bordered with bands of velvet lined 
with crinoline. The lowest tablier overhangs the double rows of knife- — 
plaiting forming the foot trimming, and each is in turn overhung by | 
the one next above it, the top of the upper one being a little below _ 
the belt. Each band © 
has a fringe of pom- 
pons about its lower 
edge. The velvet 
chosen for such deco- 
rations may be like | 
some color in the | 
striped goods; or, if - 
the dress goods be } 
plain, it may be of | 
the same color in a 
darker shade or of | 
a distinctly contrast- [ 
ingcolor. Dressesof 
creamy - white wool }: 
goods will often be | 
trimmed in this way 
with velvet in bright 
or dark colors and 
creamy pompons, 

Fieures Nos. 18, 
19 anp 20.—Sz.eevs, | 
Waist AND Skier. 
TrmMING oF Lace 

. Tvoxine. — The en- 
gravings included in } 
this set illustrate 1 
very effective use of 
Kursheedt’s Standard _ 
lace tucking. 

At figure No. 18 is :. 
shown a. sleeve in} 
which the direction 
of the tucking is giv- 
en a bias inclination }. 
by the manner in} 
which the pattern is | 
placed upon the goods 
before cutting. Af 
narrow frill of lace } 
borders the lower 
edge, and into the in- 
side seam are sewed | 
two strips of ribbon; 
one of them being 
even with the lower 
edge, and the other 4 
little higher up. The 
ends of both are car- 
ried across the upper 
side to the outside of | 
the arm—the upper | 
one being given 4 
downwardinclination | 
—and are tied in 4 
unique manner. | 

The waist shown } 
at figure No, 19 is the 
one forming part of 
costume No. 981), 
which was published 
in the May Deuit- 
ATOR and costs ls 
6d. or 35 cents. The 
under-waist bss 

seams at the sides and upon the shoulders and double bust darts in thé 

front. It isclosed at the backand is usually made of lining goods, the 
pattern being perforated to show how far down it may te overlaid 
with lace tucking or whatever decorative material is chosen for the pur- 
sa The sleeves accord with the upper part and are in coat shape. 

hey do not extend very far below the elbow, and the finish of eath 
is a full frill of lacesurmounted by a twist of the outside waist fabric. 

There is a high standing collar about the neck, and in this instanc? 

it is cut out Ina Haag curyein front, though in the pattern it i 

straight around, The outer waist is of\plaiu dress goods and its con- 
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FIeavuRE No. 5. 


(Cut by Pattern No. 9568; 13 sizes; 28 to 46 
inches, bust measures; price, 1s. or 25 cents.) 


Ficure No. 6. 


(Cut by Pattern No. 9428; 2 sizes, measuring 9 
and 13 inches around the muscular part of 
the upper arm; price, 5d. or 10 cents.) 
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struction ig very ornamental. At its top it is cut in double curves 
beth at the front and back between strap-like extensions which 
meet in short seams upon the shoulders, and the adjustment shows 
all the best effects of seam and dart. The closing is made at the 
back in the same manner as it is simulated upon the front. Surah 
waists will be worn not only 
with the costume of which they 
form a part, but also with any 
other dressy toilette. 

In cutting a flounce of lace 
tucking like that shown at fig- 
ure No, 20, a quantity corre- 
ponaane length to one-half of 
he length actually required is 
purchased, and this is cut length- 
wise through its center, the two 
halves being joined together. 
There are many varieties of 
lace tucking and any of them 
forms a suitable decoration for 
dresses of white wash goods. 

Freurze No, 21.—Bratip-anp- 
Botron DrecoraTIon FoR A Dress— 
Bopy.—Braid in two widths is 
chosen for this garniture, the 
wider variety overlapping the BZ, 
collar and being arranged down eZ 
each side of the closing. The 
width of the lengthwise arrange- 
ment is narrowed toward the 
waist-line by folding it under at 
ita outer edges. The narrow 
braid is arranged in crosswise 
strips, which start from beneath 
the wide braid and form triple 
loops at their back ends. The 
length of these strips is also grad- 
uated shortest toward the waist- 
line, and a button is placed over 
the tacking of each inside loop. 
This is a stylish arrangement of 
trimming for bodies cf tailor- 
made dresses. 

Fraure No. 22.—Sry isa 
SteEve-Decoration.—In arrang- 
ing this sleeve decoration the up- 
per side, instead of being includ- 
ed in the inside seam for its 
entire length, is turned back in 
revers fashion for a considerable 
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the stylish simplicity of the mode. The sleeve is neatly finished at 
the wmst, and a little above the lower edge is a medium-wide band 
of velvet, which is lined with crinoline. Upon this band narrow 
braid is arranged in loops, which extend near < to the top and have 
their ends slipped beneath its lower edge. Near the top of each 
loop is placed a button. This 
decoration develops well upon 
both cloth and silk sleeves. 


eee 


STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Spring styles are giving place 
to those for the Summer, and 
materials lighter in weight and 
color are now claiming attention 
and will very soon monopolize 
it. Ivory-white and éeru are 
very prominent in neckwear, 
both as ground shades, with spots 
and stripes in some dark, rich 
color, and forming entire scarfs, 
without relief. Armure weaves, 
plain, self-figured and figured in 
contrasting colors, are the prin- 
cipal favorites in materials, and 
their rich and elegant, yet un- 
pre ennous appearance, certain- 
y commends them to refined 
tastes. Small, puffed and knot- 
ted scarfs are about equally 
popular, the tendency, if any, 
being toward the latter, of which 
the “Preston” is the leading 
exponent. Windsors in light 
colors, with small checks, spots 
and figures in medium and dark 
shades, will be in considerable 
demand this season. 

Many new effects are shown 
in French printed braces of the 
favorite Guyot and other makes, 
hair-line stripes, raised figures 
and neat checks being very pro- 
minent. Snake webs—a partic- 
ularly strong brace—are seen in 
French cantabs, with real buck- 
skin trimmings, non-elastic ends 
and lever buckles. As some- 
thing that will last a little less 


distance from the lower edge 
and faced with contrasting goods, 
a button and simulated button- 
hole apparently holding the up- 
per corner in position. The ex- 
posed portion of the lining is 
faced with the sleeve fabric, and 


upon it are arranged three rows ; 
of Kursheedt’s Standard spangled tinsel braid, with narrow spaces 


between them. Any other variety of braid or velvet ribbon may 
be chosen, and the revers may be faced with the sleeve material 
instead of with contrasting goods, if preferred. 

Fieore No. 23.—Brarp GarRNITURE FOR A Dress-Bopy.—Sou- 
tache braid is represented in this decoration, and the method of its 
application is easily understood Oy a study of the engraving. Braid 
of the same color as the dress-body, but of a darker or lighter shade, 
is usually selected, and each row of loops is passed through the lower 
portion of the row next above them. Of course, the loops are grad- 
uated smallest toward the waist-line and increased again in size below. 
The design is so skilfully made that the meeting at the closing, which, 
below the top of the decoration is invisibly performed, is scarcely visi- 
ble. Sometimes the sleeves are trimmed from the wrists to the elbow 
to correspond with the waist. 

Frourr No, 24.—Brain—-TriwmMep Puaitina For a Sxrrt.—This 
plaiting has its lower edge finished with a hem or is lined through- 
out, as preferred; and, in folding the plaits, broad spaces are allowed 
between every two. Upon the spaces strips of Kursheedt’s Stand- 
ard Vandyke tinsel braid are arranged horizontally at short inter- 
wals, their ends being concealed beneath the folds of the plaits, The 
effect is very attractive and will often be reproduced with other vari- 
eties of braid and with velvet ribbon. Sometimes soutache braid 
will be arranged in scroll or architectural designs upon the plaits, a 
very elaborate effect being thus attained. 

Fracre No, 25.—Srvuisa Steeve-Decoration.— Ladies who like 
simply finished sleeves which permit of linen lingerie will appreciate 
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FieurRE No. 9.—FASHIONABLE SKIRT-DECORATION. 


than a life-time, these can be 
strongly recommended. The 
French hand-made goods—eye- 
let braces—are in drab and buff 


grounds and can be 
obtained separately 
or interlaced at the 
back. Armure weaves 
are shown with plain 
centers in subdued 
colors, the edges hav- 
ing neat blocks in a 
bright color, or else 
being narrow and 
bleached. Hexagon 
and lozenge figures in 
neutral tints on mode 
grounds are seen also, 
some of the minglings 
being light-blue and 
mode, mode and gray, 
and buff and mode. 
Jacquard designs are 


FieurE No. 10.—VELVET-AND-BRab DEcO- 
RATION FOR A Dress—Bopy. 


je (For Descriptions of Noe. 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
as numerous and di gee “ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on Page 473.) 


verse and as much 
in favor as_ ever. 
Berlin wool braces in solid colors and stripes have saddler’s ends 
and covered buckles, and are too well known to need a lengthy 
comment. 
The non-elastic silk goods arevin’ all the prevailing plain colors, 
and with narrow stripesiand| Jacquard designs on dark grounds; kid 
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finishings are invariable. White—including cream and ivory—fig- 
ures very prominently as a ground shade in the braces of the sea- 
son, the webs being 14 and1@ inch. Satin webbings are chiefly in 
plain colors, although some floral and fancy figures may be obtained 
if desired. 

The illustrations this month include three puffed scarfs and three 
varieties of 4-hose. 

Fiaure No. 1—Genriemen’s Purrep Scarr.—This scarf shows 
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Frovas No. 11. Fievke No. 12. 


Frevurg No. 13, 


Fiaures Nos. 11, 12 anp 13.—StyiisH DECORATIONS FOR SLEEVE, WAIST 
AND SKIRT OF DRESSES OF THIN GOODS. - 


blue and white squares woven in basket fashion, the material being 
satin. Many other combinations can be obtained in this weaving. 

Ficure No. 2,—Gsnriemens’ Purrep Scarr.—The scarf repre- 
sented at this figure is made of pale-blue silk figured with black. 
The shape is one of the season’s favorites and adapts itself to any 
style of collar. 

Ficures Nos, 3 anp 4.—GeENTLEMEN’s Porrep Scarr.— This 
scarf is made of armure silk, the ground being white and the figure 
deep cardinal, the rich coloring bringing out well the elegance of 
the material itself. The sinall catch attached to the band at the 
back is intended to be placed under the collar to prevent the scarf 
from rising upon the neck. 

Figure No. 4 shows the back of the scarf. 

Fievure No, 5.—Gentiemen’s Socxk.—This sock shows a white 
ground, with stripes of black and the heels and toes to correspond. 
Navy and seal combined with white are also seen in this pattern. 

Fievre No. 6.—Gentiemen's Socx.—The ground color of ‘this 
sock is navy cross-barred with white, the effect being very attrac- 
tive. Black and red grounds are also shown, with the stripes of 
light blue and cardinal, as well as white. White grounds are cross- 
barred with black. 

Fieurs No. 7.—Genriemen’s Socx.—Drab Balbriggan, with tip, 
heel and stripes of white, is here represented. Slate and fawn 
grounds, with white introduced in the same manner, may be pro- 


cured, 
———_@——___—_. 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK. 
Pretty bits of needlework that will afford pleasant and agreeable 


occupation during the Summer so at in the country, at the sea- 
side or in the mountains, and which will prove welcome gifts to 


loving friends or decorative bits of utility for the house, are much 
sought after at present; and, indeed, the search is full of success. 
Draperies are much in demand for home decoration, and the more 
unique the disposals the more stylish the results. In this depart- 
ment for the present month is illustrated a drapery for a fire-place 
that may be as richly embroidered as the most artistic taste can 
desire. Velvet, plush, raw silk, cloth, Canton flannel, cashmere. 
crétonne, etc., will be used for such draperies, with handsome effects. 

Figure No. 1.—Manret—Draprery.—This drapery is very effective 
and may screen a fire-place when not in use, or it may be simply 
ornamental if there is no fire-place beneath the mantel. The mau- 
tel is covered with felt, at the edge of which is fastened, either 
invisibly or with brass-headed nails, a deep band of velvet elaborated 
‘with fancy stitches carefully made with colored flosses. The drapery 
is plaited at the top so as to fall in graceful, careless folds, and 
descends to the floor. It is in two sections, and is attached to the 
mantel underneath the velvet band. A wide band of velvet corre- 
sponding in decoration with the mantel-band trims each curtain or 
drapery above the hem finishing the edge, and a little above this 
band is another band, which is applied by fancy stitches along the 
edges. These bands may be of wide velvet ribbon or of some fancy 
ribbon, if preferred; and the drapery may be of felt, cloth, pongee, 
plush, silk, crétonne, Canton flannel, etc., as most in accordance with 
the furnishing of the room. 

Fieure No. 2.—Wati-Pocket.—This novel style of wall-pocker 
has a crescent and a full circular-shaped piece of cardboard for its 
foundation. The circular piece is covered with crimson satin and 
the crescent with gold satin, and the parts are joined together with 
over-and-over stitches. A row of gold cord edges the circular piece 
and is tied in many loops at the point of suspension, the ends of the 
cord being tipped with gold tassels. The circular piece has on it a 
design representing the goddess of the morning floating in the air 
and dropping flowers from her rosy fingers instead of sparkling dew, 
and this may be traced with pen and ink or done with the Kensing- 
ton stitch. The design is shown in full size at figure No. 3. Plush, 
velvet, silk, crétonne, felt, etc., may be selected for such useful 
ornaments, and any pleasing contrast may be developed. : 

Fieure No, 3.—Dersicn ror Watt-Pocxet.—This design 1s in the 
full size for the wall-pocket illustrated at figure No. 2. It may be 
‘done in South-Kensington outline-stitch or painted, or it may be a 
pen-and-ink sketch, as preferred. 

Fieure No. 4.—Rreson Sacuet.—This dainty perfume-holder is 
made of two shades of ribbon woven in basket fashion. The foun- 
dation of the article may be a piece of cardboard, the ordinary blot- 
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(For Descriptions of Figares Nos. 11, 12. 18, 14 and 15, see’ Dresamaking at Home." 
on Pages $78 and 474.) 
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ting-paper covered, bag-like, with Canton flannel or sheet wad- 
ding thickly sprinkled with whatever kind of sachet-powder } 
preferred. Fancy stitches are done with embroidery silks of dif- 
ferent colors at the corners of the squares, but usually these sachets 
are finished without the stitches and are, equally pretty when they 
are omitted. Bows. of ribbon are fastened*to three corners of the 
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sachet, and a ribbon for suspension is fastened at the remaining 
corner. The addition of the bows is one of the most ornamental fea- 
tures of the affair. Two contrasting colors are most effective in articles 
of this kind, though sometimes only one color isused. Orange and 
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FieureE No. 16. 
white, pink and blue, olive with ‘gold 
or crimson or blue, purple with laven- 
der, green with crimson or gold, and blue 
with gold, pink or canary, are all effec- 
tive. The width of ribbon selected is 
No. 3. 

Fievre No. 5.—Scarr ror Caarr, 
etTC.—This handsome scarf for a chair, 
table, sofa, bracket, etc., is made of a 
width of silk arranged in a long loo 
and longer end. The loop is lined half- 
way through with velvet and reversed 
broadly to show the lining, and the end 
is bordered with a wide band of velvet 
and arow of pompons. Butterflies of 
gorgeous color and various sizes are ap- 
plied to the end, with artistic effect. 
The butterfles were selected from among Kursheedt’s 
Standard embroidered appliqués, and look very realistic. 
Flowers birds, cat’s-heads, owls, dogs or any preferred 
selection may be made. The scarf may be of any hue 
in harmony with the other colors in the room, and may 
be of silk, Surah, satin, plush, raw silk, scrim, wide 
ribbon, etc. Fringe or lace may edge the end, or any 
preferred variety ofsornaments may be selected instead 


of the pompons. 
———_> 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


Since 8 trimmings have become so fashion- 
able there has been a great demand for designs suitable 
for the embellishment of gowns and wraps, and these 
appliqués are richest when cut from velvet or plush, 
though cloth is sometimes ‘used and elaborated with 
braid or silk cord. A very handsome design for deco- 
rating panels and draperies of costumes on which appli- 
cation trimmings are desired is given in this department for the cur- 
rent month, and, if a little care be exercised, any bright woman may 
at very slight éxpense garniture her dress exquisitely. 

Figures Nos. 1 anp 2.—Sections or DesiGN ror Vetvet Appli- 
qué.—Two sections of a very handsome design for velvet appliqué 
are here shown. In cutting, the two sections are laid together so 
that the lines will join, as shown by the numerals. Of course, the 
design may be repeated until the required length is obtained. The 
proper depth is given in the illustrations. In transferring it, no diffi- 
culty will be found, as it may easily be done by pricking the lines 
with pins, then laying the design on the material and marking it 
with chalk or powder. It is best to cut the entire design in stiff 
paper just as it is to be in the velvet before cutting the velvet, as 
the true length is then obtained, and the continuations of the lines 
may be accurately made without spoiling the fabric. Of course, 
any material may be cut for application in this way; and, if desired, 
soutache or tinsel braid or fine cord may outline the design. 

Figures Nos. 3 anp 4.—Cr&tonne Trpirs:—These pretty tidies are 
made of crétonne, which may be obtained in a great variety of 
beautiful colors and patterns. A row of narrow cotton fringe borders 
the edges. Square tidies, as well as the round and oval shapes 
pictured, may also be made. These tidies impart a bright bit of color- 
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Fieure No. 17. 


Figures Nos. 16 AND 17.—DECORATION FOR A 
DrEss—-BoDY AND FRONT OF A SKIRT. 


ing to a room and are very inexpensive, as enough material to make 
several may be purchased at a few pence a yard. 

Figures Nos. 5 anp 6,—Lace-anp-Rippon Toivette-Covers.— 
These beautiful covers or mats are made of antique lace and ribbon. 
The oblong one is for the bureau, and has its 
center formed of several squares of antique lace. 
A row of wide ribbon edges the joined squares 
and is bordered with a row of wide antique lace. 
Over the turning of the ribbon at the corners are 
fastened bows of narrow ribbon that produce quite 
an elaborate effect. The square mat is for the 
brackets, shelves or boxes on the bureau, and has 
only one square of lace for its center; the rest of 
the construction corresponding with the other cov- 
er. The ribbon may be fancy or plain and of any 
preferred hue. If desired, scrim may be used instead 
of the ribbon border, and will be less expensive. 

Ficure No. 7.—Rou.t Pincusnion.—The cover 
of this novel cushion is of silk and is drawn in 
closely several inches from the ends, which are 
turned over on the cushion and caught down pret- 
tily over a frill of deep lace. A full bow of wide 
ribbon is tacked over each gathered end, and simi- 
lar ribbons cross it diagonally from beneath the 
lace and are tied in a large bow at the center. 
Any color or combination of colors may be se- 
lected for a cushion, and plush, velvet, satin or 
Surah, either plain or brocaded, may be used. 

Fieure No. 8.—Kery or Hook Racx.—This en- 
graving illustrates a unique use of the very plebeian 
utensil—the rolling-pin. Upon the pina pretty de- 
sign may be painted in oil or water-colors, sketchy 
designs being best adapted to its convex surface. 
Small brass hooks, such as are used for holding 
bits of bric-d-brac, are then screwed on, and on 
them may be suspended keys, glove and button 
meg ete. About the ends are tied ribbons, which 
are left long enough to suspend the pin and to tie 
in a full bow at the point of suspension. The rib- 


Figure No. 20. 


Fiaures Nos. 18, 19 anp 20.—SLEEVE, WAIST AND SKIRT 
TRIMMING OF LACE TUCKING. 


r Descriptions of Figures Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home"’ 
= si on Pages 474 and 476.) 


bon may be of any preferred-color and may be plain or fancy, 
Sometimes the pinjis, painted, in -black or.in (colors, and sometimes 
with gilt or silver liquid paint, with very handsome results, 
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DRESS MATERIALS. € 


The observing little maiden who fully appreciated the why and 
wherefore of her bonny blue eyes, enthusiastically said in a large 
shop, ““Oh! Mamma! Its dear grandma’s 
crépe shawl!” And it certainly looked very 
much like it, albeit it was without fringe. 
Crépe de Chine is without doubt one of the 
most beautiful tissues imaginable, falling in 
soft, lustrous folds that are sure to arrange 
themselves classically around the form of 
the wearer, no matter how the fabric may 
be developed. (An instance of material ris- 
ing superior to the mind that attempts to 
govern it!) Itseems a little remarkable that 
this material, which ranks among the most 
costly but which has been known to last a 
life-time and then, like a cashmere shawl, 
be mentioned in a will, is a favorite with 
mankind, It is true nevertheless, and men 
writers, when describing a heroine’s costume, 
have frequently referred to it. 

Among the fine Summer-time fabrics the 
erépe de Chine is noticeable for its great . 
beauty. It is shown elaborately embroidered a 
after the fashion of the shawls, and embroid- 
ered in outline so that a heavily braided 
effect 1s produced. In some instances a 
flower in realistic coloring is stamped upon 
the material, which gives to it an air at once 
quaint and dainty. The veritable shawl embroidery is very expensive, 
and the width is only twenty-six inches. The other designs are, 
however, within the reach of the average purse. Pale blue has 
flowers of the same color upon it, rose color has a pink blossom with 
a crimson heart, while the white is kept immaculate. Purple roses 


FigurE NO. 
DREsS—Bopy. 
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Figure No. 25.—Sryiiso SLEEVE—DECORATION. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. *, 24 and @, see ** Dressmaking at Home," on 
age 475.) 


are an anomaly as yet in the garden, but on a bit of crépe de Chine 
there is stamped in the various shades of purple a rose-bud and 
its foliage, showing what designers call a “set pattern.” This is 
developed with purple velvet for an afternoon reception costume and 
makes beautiful a blonde who wears it. The short skirt is of velvet, 
and has a foot finish of the same material laid in box-plaits, the sur- 
face above this bemg unbroken and showing numberless different 
shades as the sunlight falls upon it. The drapery is of the white 
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FIGURE No. 21.—BRAID-AND—BuTtron Drco- FIGURE No. 22.—StTyLisH SLEEVE-DECORA- 
RATION FOR A DReEss—Bopy. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 21 and 22, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on Page 475.) 
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24.—BRAID-TRIMMED PLAITING FOR 


In the back it falls in long, | 
olds that are especially calculated to show the grace _ 


crépe having purple figures upon it. 
full, straight fi 
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of the material and, as the modiste sagely suggested, “allow also 
for its use in another way at some later period.” The short front- 
drapery is much wrinkled, and is in two portions; one side being 
rounded away from the belt—where it is plaited near its frontedge— - 
while the other extends smoothly in its full folds across the hip; both | 
reaching to the drapery at the 
back. The front-drapery is out- 
lined with cream-white silk lace 
that is drawn at intervals in 
such a way as to form cascades 
The basque is of the erépé, and: 
is made quite short and simply 
corded about the edge with the 


NS Bae : SS material, The buttons of white, 
\ We ISG we KS) crochetted silk are small, and, ‘as’ 
53333333: ESS SS they close the entire length of 
BC RGSS NGS the bodice, many of them are re- 


Thé high collar and the: 
narrow turn-back cuffs are of the 
velvet. If desired, a small zonave 
jacket of velvet, lined with white: 
silk and decorated with narrow’ 
white silk cord, may be worn. 
The bonnet accompanying ‘this 
toilette is of white crépe, with 4 
brim composed of white beaded 
lace and having a chow of purple 
and lilac velvet ribbon placed j 


| 
in front. The gloves are of white 


quired. 


A SKIRT. 


silk; and the parasol is of white silk, with a lining of faint lavender, 
this shade being just deep enough to complete the effect of the study 
in two colors which this toilette represents. For special parts of: 
elaborate toilettes, such as petticoat fronts, vests and panels, or for 
loose coat fronts to be worn with lace vests, the erépe will be found 
very effective and becoming. 

Although the precedence shown cotton and wool goods is very 
evident this season, some people will, of course, prefer gowns ot 
silk; and the manufacturer, well aware of this, always exhibits some 
novelties. This year special effects are noticeable in chan 
backgrounds. The mere glacé design is not extraordinary, but when 
it shows in addition stripes and brocaded figures, the result is: 
almost wonderful. This is well illustrated in a champignom shade, 
which shimmers and suggests a mingling of silver in its weaving,’ 
showing also decided pin-stripes of champignon in a darker tone, For: 
combination with this is the self-same silk stripe and glacé, but m' 
addition there are arabesques of another champignon shade im velvet; 
brocade, which is clipped rather closer than usual because of ats! 
intimate relationship with Summer silk. The mahogany browns are 


also in this material and design,,and, uc of up, permit a 


display of gold and silk acorris my of the skirt. _ 
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small figures in velvet brocade, the colors being light and dark gray. 

A singular look is given it by one figure being /frisé and the next 

plain velvet, the union being decidedly unique. For combination 

with black silk, satin, velvet or grenadine, this is commended in pre- 

ference to the black brocades, ot which most people have tired ;: and, 
é 


Ficure No. 1. 
Fracvres Nos. 1 AND 2.—GENTLEMEN’S Purrep SCARPS. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1 and 2, see “‘Styles for Gentlemen,"’ on Page 476.) 


FigvRzE No. 2 


being quiet enough to suit the most modest taste and at the same 
time offering a change, it certainly should find much favor. 

The richest silks and those oftenest united with other materials 
are in either very dark or demurely neutral shades. Of course, 
there are wonderful combinations for trimmings, but reference 1s 
here made to the silks used as component parts of costumes. Motré, 
glacé, brocade and all the various effects possible are used upon 
the plain background, but in the solid colors the material in 
nearly every instance is found to be fine grosgrain or Surah. 
In deep brown, acter, deep blue and beige there are fine satin cres- 
cents rising one above another and almost entirely covering the 
peas ae of grosgrain, but retaining the monochromatic effect. 
Another design, that appears in dull gray, blue and brown, is a fine 
lattice-work of satin, while at regular intervals are large polka-dots, 
also of satin. An advantage accruing to this is the lack of an up or 


_ down, so that economy in quantity may be achieved. Other speci- 


mens show alternate stripes of motré and grosgrain, the former two 
inches wide and the 
latter an inch and 
a-half; both of these 
are of the same shade, 
while at regular inter- 
vals apart are narrow 


trasting colors. On 
brown, the stripes are 


blue; on seal, olive 
and mignonette; on 
beige, mignonette and 
éeru; on very dark 
brown, grenatand pale 


and Gord on-blue; 
and on_ steel-blue, 
cream and. brown. 
The material com- 


silk in making up usu- 
ally agrees in color 
with one of the 
stripes. The brown 
that shows stripes of 
pale-blue and grenat 
is made up as a kilt 
skirt, with very broad 
plaits; the drapery is 
of plain brown Surah 
decorated with wool 
lace of the same shade, 
while the basque is of 
grenat velvet and has 
cuffs and a high roll- 
ing collar of the 
striped material. The 
combination of stuffs 
and colors is unique and yet the result is at once charming and in 
thoroughly good taste. 

Wool stuffs through which the air goes as through lattice-work; 
wool stuffs heavy with velvet or plush stripes or spots; wool stuffs 
glittering with gold, or less conspicuous with silver threads; wool 
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stuffs in checks, stripes, spots, plain colors, glacé—in fact, wool stuffs 
in every known and imaginary design, are seen. Among the 
revivals is mohair, which is noticed especially in the neutral shades, 
delaine as soft and fine as possible and having pretty patterns print- 
ed upon it, and goat’s-hair showing small embroidered figures. In 
the latter material a dark green has yellow mingled with blue and 
scarlet in small designs that appear at regular intervals, blue has 
orange with scarlet and olive, mode has orange with blue and olive, 
while a deep mode has blue with orange and scarlet. Decided 
favor is being expressed for this fabric, but nevertheless it is stiff, 
frays easily and requires skilled hands to make it look well. In 
most instances it is used in combination with either plain wool or 
silk, preference being given the first. 

On cream, white and ivory grounds of.delaine are fine stripes and 
res in bright colors, the bright red and Delft blue being 
very effective. For gowns to be worn at the sea-shore or in the 
mountains when it is too chilly or when the air is damp and likely to 
take the starch out of wash materials, these thin wool stuffs are fav- 


Back View. 
FievrE No. 4. 
FiguRES Nos. 3 aND 4.—GENTLEMEN’S Purrep SCARF. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 8 and 4, see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,*’ on Page 476.) 


ored. A white having upon it a red figure that is nearly like a clover- 
leaf—and which is undoubtedly intended for one—is very prettily 
developed and will be worn by a brown-haired woman who posseses 
a healthy taste for the real red. The short skirt has a foot-plaitin 
of red silk, and above this is a double box-plaiting of the materia 
| caught to form a rose- 
quilling. The front- 
drapery consists of 
three scarfs that are 
arranged high up 
on one side, draped 
across the front and 
fastened low down on 
the other to produce 
the desired effect, 
each being edged 
with scarlet wool lace. 
The full but simple 
back-drapery has a 
finish of the same 
lace, while a long lot 
of red ribbons is on 
the side where the 
scarfs meet the back- 
drapery. The basque 
has a fringe of ribbon 
outlining the front 
and sides, and the 
laits in the back are 
ined with red Surah. 
The collar and cuffs 
are of Surah, and a 
flat application of the 
wool lace outlines a 
vest down the front. 
The buttons are red 
crochetted ones, and 
are warranted, not to 
wear forever, but to 
do that for which 
they were created 
without causing hard 
feelings. A plaiting 
of muslin and _ lace 
worn inside the collar is caught with a bar-pin, and a small bonnet 
made of the wool lace and trimmed with a ribbon chou is assumed 
when a drive or walk is contemplated. The inevitable red parasol 
is at its best here, being in, perfect accord. (The black-and-white 
delaine with a decoration of velvet and wool lace, makes a specially 
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pschutt or “crisp” costume, the term being chosen according to taste. 

The plush and wool stripes are unique, having a line of open- 
work and then a line of bright velvet, partly /risé and partly cut. 
Olive with lines of red and olive, blue with red and blue, and blue 
with brown and red, are artistic; and in each piece the first men- 
tioned color is that of the wool stripe, so that wool material of that 
shade may be combined with it. 

“Skirtings,” as the salesmen call them, are in just such colors as 
may be seen in a Roman scarf, and are laid in plaits without regard 
to the arrangement of tints, as the stripes are very narrow. On 
account of their lessened brilliancy because of this arrangement these 
stuffs will be more generally used than before, and they permit the 
exercise of much originality in the choice of bodice, drapery, chapeau 
and umbrella. Tweeds, Cheviots and the various smooth and rough 
cloths continue to obtain the approval they so well deserve. 

All the persistency in the world will never convince a woman of 
taste that plush or worsted spots on a cotton ground are proper or 
pretty. Materials showing such designs may be worn, but the 
combination is decidedly inharmonious; and even the merchant 
most charitably inclined toward his wares would not answer for 
their appearance if once put through the process of laundering. 
Now, although a wash gown need not be washed—in fact, may be 
made up in a way 
rendering laundering - 
impossible—, yet the 
fabric must look as if 
it would wash if the 
wearer so. desired. 
Thus you see how ut- 
terly without taste 
are the striped ging- 
hams and “crams” 
decorated (?) with 
fuzzy-looking spots 
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dies are shown with 
white grounds hav- 
ing upon them pale- 
blue roses, puzzle 
figures in black, broad 
stripes in pale blue, 
arbutus blossoms in 
faint pink (these are 
also ona pink ground), 
a wonderful blue fig- 
ure that defies one to 
follow its intricacies, 
and many other de- 
signs too numerous to 
specify. With ribbons 
to match and a light 
lace—oriental prefer- 
ably—, a gown of or- 
gandy is_ suitably 
trimmed and will 
make its wearer look 


like a Midsummer's ' 
night fairy who, through some mischance, has been left upon earth. 


he thicker cotton materials are in very general use for street 
wear, and, if care is shown in their choice, make refined toilettes. 
In sateens, cream, écru, and ivory-white grounds having small figures 
upon them are most sought after; while in the darker shades, those 
exactly matching the India silks are obtaining. A cream-white has 
a brown mushroom upon it, and will have a skirt of plain brown and 
adjuncts of brown velvet; a dead-white has a square S upon it in 
Delft blue and bright scarlet, and allows the use of either blue or 
red; and a pale blue has a grenat flower, which latter color will be 
chosen for the skirt, the fabric depending on the taste of the wearer, 
who will, however, when practicable, select velvet. And so the 
list might go on, but life is short and combinations of color endless. 
On a Sia blus gateen is shown a silk design consisting of hair-lines 


of red, blue, pink or S SS 
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brown worsted or S S SS 
plush. Instead of S N . SS 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


Fieure No. 1.—MANTEL-DRAPERY. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needlework,” on Page 476.) 


of crimson and interlaced rings of blue of the same shade as the 
ground. At a little distance it is impossible to tell this fabric from 
a Summer silk. In mode the result is also good, but the blue :s 
wonderful. Blue in its many shades is very prominent in wash ¢ 
goods this season, navy, steel, gendarme, \seepicies Gordon, Egyp- * 
tian and all the others being shown. In the plaids the choice: lies 
between scarlet and white, brown and white, and blue and white; 
and the last is usually first. 

You have some pale-blue sateen eee figures in pale-blue 
brocade and, alternating with these, dainty little rose-buds. You 
have also the plain blue for the skirt and the dress must be made uj 
prettily, because it is for a dance. Well, that honest confession cer- 
tainly ought to insure it. The skirt will, of course, be of dancing 
length, and, peeping out from under the foot-plaiting of the material, 


’ have a plaiting of muslin and lace, which may be bought ready for 


use in any large shop. Above the foot-plaiting comes a ruffle of 
oriental lace, quite deep, and costing much less this year than last. 
Above this, to make a contrast, comes a plaiting of the plain blue, 
but this need not extend all the way round, as the drapery hides it | 
on the back. The ¢adlier is short and much wrinkled, and is of the ' 
figured sateen; it is edged with lace the depth of that on the skirt 


and reaches to the plain plaiting. In the back the drapery is simpiy 
looped and needs only 


a hem finish. At the 
sides, where the drap- _ 
ery and tablier join, . 
decorations may te 


and blue ribbon being | 


a cascade of lace on ' 
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ig more 
than any lace save 
that which is very 
fine. If you desire 
it, a frill of lace or 
lisse may start from 
the shoulder - strap: 
and partly cover the 
upper portion of the 
arms. For gloves, 
have long, silk mitts, 
creamy-white in 
shade. If you will 
take the trouble, your 
ordinary blue satin 
fan may be made to 
look more elegant by 
being overlai 
the deep lace, but it 
must be skilfully ap- 
pe to avoid wrinkling. Around your neck wear a silver dog-col- 
ar, and through your hair, which will be drawn high up, arrange a 
silver pin, Wear black satin slippers and black stockings, though, if 
you have an especially pretty pair of blue silk ones, they may be 
worn. Be sure that your improver is put in your skirt before it is 
finished, so that the length may be even and that horrible uplifting 
may not spoil the pretty gown. A Frenchman will accord you his 
highest approbation when he sees you in this toilette, for he will 
recall Greuze and wish that his eyes might have rested upon you. 
And you, practical though small person that you are, will applaud 
yourself vociferously, feeling it deserved, because it—the Greuze 
gown—did not cost much. And this last is just now a special con- 
sideration to the fairies and sprites, nymphs and elves, who do not 
live on the canvas—there it makes no difference, 
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STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 


In many of the season’s costumes it is a difficult matter for the 
uninitiated to distinguish between the decoration and the gown 
proper. But the way to decide it properly is to note the material 
of the skirt, to which all of the other parts are subservient. For 
instance, la Mode speaks of a velvet gown with woolen draperies, 
meaning a velvet skirt, with drapery and basque of some fancy suit- 
ing. Velvet “trimmings ” usually consist of vest, panels, collars and 
cuffs. Paris just now announces its preference for flat decorations 
and places braids, tucks, fine laces and embroideries on gowns. 
When all women possess classical forms, and when complexions are 
faultless and the emotions are under perfect control, then, undoubt- 
edly, refuge will be sought in the flowing draperies of the Greeks 


comes, however, gowns will continue to be trimmed and 
made to look as pretty as possible, with the anticipation 
that they may have the same eflect upon the wearers. 

First in the list of the decorations of to-day 
come the braids—Hercules, Titan, round, 
soutache, basket and all the fancy 
weavings, They are in all colors, 
with or without a dash of gold 
or silver, and may be used in 
any way that commends itself 
to the style of the gown and 
the figure of the wearer. 
On cloth costumes the 
Greek designs in sou- 
tache are very effective 
and decidedly com- 
mendable, their out- 
line being more at- 
tractive in an artistic 
sense than the ir- 
regular curves and 
curls that were de- 
lighted in for a 
time. Dark green 
brown, blue an 
black materials per- 
mit, without de- 
manding, the use of 
soutache braid con- 
trasting in color, the 
supposition being that 
a collar and cuffs, and 
perhaps a vest, of the 
same shade will be worn. 
On very dull blue, black or 
grenat is used; on green, a 
golden-brown; on brown, a 
mignonette-green; and on black, in. 
white orgrenat. The last, however, dz, 
is not advisable, except in making 
over a black costume that will not allow 
of fresh black being used with it. A becom- 
ing dark-green cloth, fine and light, is made with 
a box-plaiting of the same material around the lower 
edge, the front-gore being left plain. Two overlapping panels are at 
each side and extend to the lower edge of the skirt, and these are 
decorated with golden-brown braid in a pattern that is an-eighth 
of a yard wide and describes alternate long and short curves. A 
short fablier is across the front and draped high on the hips, and its 
only finish is several rows of the braid applied plainly near the edge. 
The drapery in the back is long and much looped, and is made to look 
very bouffant by the improver and the steels run in the skirt. The 
basque has a simple postilion effect in the back, but in front there is 
a vest of golden-brown velvet and flaring jacket-fronts of the cloth 
lined throughout with silk the color of the velvet. The collar and 
cuffs are of the velvet. A linen curate-collar is worn inside the vel- 
vet one, and a yellow-gold brooch is the only ornament. The hat 
is a brown straw turban, with a high crown; its brim is faced with 
brown velvet and natural grasses are bunched just in front. The 
umbrella is a brown one, with a natural wood handle; and the 
gloves are of undressed kid nearly the brown shade and large 
enough to remove with ease. 

On white wool costumes the use of very wide white braid contin- 
ues in favor, and when arranged in tucks or defined by gold soutache 
the effect is decidedly picturesque. Although shown on robes, the 


; (For Description gee 


white yak lace is not obtaining on wool toilettes to the same extent 
as the braid, and even when entire tabliers of the yak are on the 
skirt, it is customary to see the bodice decorations, and frequently 
those of the panels also, of white or gilt braid. 

Heavy cords are being employed for loopings on evening costumes, 
and are elaborately beaded or laced with silver thread. Many young 
girls who want these cord loopings on their skirts and have leisure 
time, get the plain silk cord and then either bead it or thread it 
with tinsel, in this way lessening the cost by about one-half. On 
Surah or tulle skirts these long loops are especially pretty, but it 

must be remembered that they are all loops, no ends being seen. 

When ends are desired in looping a drapery, the material is 

drawn together and tipped with a pendant of some sort, or 

else ribbons are arranged and from them swing the fancy 

ball, acorn or tassel, as the case may be. White silk cord 

that has silver thread showing in its weaving or is thick- 

ly studded with small pearl or gold beads, some- 

times both, is dainty on a nun’s-vailing of 

ivory-white, especially if there be some 

braid decoration on the bodice. Rib- 

bons are used with great liberality 

in loops and rosettes this season, 

though it must be confessed 

the stiff rosette seems to be 

rather tolerated than ap- 

proved. And yet it is bet- 

ter suited than loose 

loops to gowns made 

With much severity, 

and certainly looks 

proper when fasten- 

ed at one side of the 

collar of a cloth toil- 

ette. These rosettes 

do not oftencontrast 

with the dress, ex- 

cept when they are 

to be applied on 

fabrics where white 

and gold braid forms 

the trimming, when 

either wide yellow 

braid or yellow ribbon 

may form the rosettes. 

Lacings of narrow rib- 

bon, connecting panels, 

etc., obtain and are an im- 

provement upon the shoe- 

string look that braid often 

imparts. The same ribbon is 

also chosen for lacing peasant 

waists, it being inexpensive and 

easy to replace. Velvet ribbons are 

important items on a skirt, for they are 

used to simulate tucks, to outline panels and 

to finish tabliers, Sateen and the finer grades 

of cotton materials are noted with such decorations: a 

pink sateen with roses upon it has garnet velvet ribbon trimmings; 

a dark blue, to be worn on the street, has blue a shade darker; while 

gray with black figures upon it displays decorations of deep gray vel- 

vet ribbon and black velvet collar and cuffs. In any circumstance 

—which means, if such decorations are added at all—be sure that 

your velvet collar is becoming, because, coming so close to the throat, 

it will either make or mar the complexion. any shades that the 

cold weather will allow near the face become impossible when the 

weather is warm, and who at times has not been very flushed and 

experienced a general feeling of dissatisfaction with one’s-self, which 

has been intensified by that neutral collar bringing out prominently 

every red spot and every individual drop of moisture? If it were 

only black or some kindly dark shade, then things would be differ- 

ent. Seal and golden brown, garnet, crimson, dark blue, dark green 

and black make the most becoming velvet collars for wear during 

warm weather. And you must grade the collar by your throat, 

which, if it be long and slender, will permit of the neck dressing being 
as high as possible. 

Some very rich and costly silksthat are mepeyes are intended 
especially for vests, which. form, a_prominent (feature in this sea- 
son’s costumes, Some of these silks havecchangeable backgrounds 
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with feathers in brocade perfectly outlined upon them. A glacé 
mode-and-mordoré has a feather in mode, mordoré and deep grenat ; 
an acajow has mode, gold and grenat in its figure; a blue glacé has 
crimson and yellow; while a sulphur-green shows dull red and the 
real peacock-blue. These decorations are, of course, too brilliant 
for any save evening or carriage costume, but they are wonderful 
specimens of the manufacturer's art. Glacé grounds are also shown 
with velvet figures upon them in /risé and cut designs, brown, gold, 
eas and the various mahogany shades being oftenest seen in them. 

or combination with velvet, silk, tulle or any of the materials chosen 
for evening wear, there is a pink satin upon which in frisé are small 
set figures in ciel, yellow, deep pink and brown, each color having 
its separate figure and standing out distinctly. The same colors and 
figures are on a cream-white ground, but the pink is decidedly pre- 
ferable. The tiny brown figure is suggestive of the brown tulles so 
much liked last Winter, and would seem to hint at their use during 
the Summer. 

The coarse wool net that is largely used for tabliers in combination 
with yak lace of the same shade may be obtained in all the tones and 
half-tones of brown from écru to ; 
seal. It is shown, of course, in the 
other fashionable eolorse, but. as this 
scale adapts itself to many hues, it is 
very popular. A brown Surah has 
a tablier of the light café shade, while 
a green sateen is combined with the 
mordoré, and each has a velvet collar 
and cuffs to match overlaid with yak 
lace. The decoration may extend to 
the bonnet and parasol, the lace be- 
nee propriate for use upon both. 

“mbroideries in all colors, but 
more particularly those of white 
muslin, are very fine and very open. 
Some are as fragile as lace, the least 
obstruction meaning death and de- 
struction surely. On the dark-blue 
and brown ging- 
hams red em- 
broidery is tri- 
umphant, and it 
is supplemented 
by the red plait- 
ing around the 
edge of the skirt, 
the flaring red 
chow in the bon- 
net and the red 

arasol. We are, 
owever, spared 


the vail. ‘These 
blue and red toi- 
lettes, whether 


of gingham or 
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flannel, must have a word of commendation, for they certainly 
deserve it. If properly developed, the colors may be worn by either 
a blonde or brunette, and the general effect is pschutt and suitable 
for street or house wear in the city or country. The dark greens 
are in vogue with the scarlet, but the green-and-mordoré mingling 
meets with more favor. On muslin costumes the white embroi- 
dery is applied in frills, en appliqué and to form vests, etc. When a 
color effect is desired the embroidery is laid on plainly, and under it 
ig the chosen shade in sateen. In pale yellow this is an effective 
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(For Description see ‘* Artistic Needlework,’ on Page 476.) 


and, at the same time, inexpensive decoration, for less embroidery 
is needed than when applied in the usual way, and the sateen is wide 
and not dear. Then, with white or gold ribbons, the proper ornaments 
and a fan having old sticks, an evening toilette is quickly prepared. 

A decidedly realistic effect is produced by the last new fancy in 
the “housemaid’s” costume, the full skirt of plain blue gingham 
having its plaiting around the lower edge, and the waist being of 
the same material. To the latter is added the drawn, bib-like bodice 


« 


that has straps over the shoulders and a long, very long, apron—s 
real apron—with strings in the back. This bib-like section and the 


apron are of blue-and-white plaid gingham in large blocks. Witha 
linen collar and turn-back cuffs the fair wearer looks as if she were 


masquerading as a modern Cinderella, In some instances it is a very 


becomin 
house unless the apron part is laid aside. 


morning “ get-up,” but should not be worn outside the 


Shiny white linen folds are on solid-colored ginghams and cam-— 


brics arranged as tucks or in pipings. They are becoming and. 
though a little troublesome to arrange perfectly smooth, well repay 


one for the trouble taken. And, moreover, the cost of the material | 


is but little. 

Do not have lace 
on the long. silk 
coat that fits you 
so closely: unless 


not wear such : 
coat, and, if yon 
have, no trimming 
is needed. On the 
cloth or fanned 
jacket that is shaped 
at the baek br: 
loose in front bave 


ee 


be exercised in all the details of arranging the 
decoration upon, and the manner of Wearing, 
one’s clothes. The finest trimming im the 
world is as nothing if you adjust the skir: 
crookedly or wear a bustle that will not keep 
in position. Details are of immense moment 
but they should not be observed in the end 


attained. Button-holes too large for the bu:- 
tons, ends of decorations not properly fir- 
ished, improvers put in and fitted after the 
skirt is hung—all these will do more t mar 
the beauty of a costume than entire Tack 0: 


decoration. A bouffant effect is to be attamne| 
if possible, but that does not mean that you 
need as much as somebody ‘divinely tail”: 
sashes are in vogue, but it does not follow 
because of this fact that you are to merease 
your size over the hips and further Shorten 
your waist when such an effect is deécided!y 
undesirable. Be sure, in thinking howthings 
, are going to look, to make the placket so that 
it will be entirely hidden and render impossible a glimpse of the 
white skirt worn beneath. 

Théodore Rousseau, the painter, said of a picture that “ Finish is pot 
in the details, but in the ensemble.” True to a certain extent of a gown 
as well as of a picture, but in the gown the ensemble is not attained 
without the attention to details that would be scorned by the painter. 
Realism is part of successful work in making gowns, so enroll your- 
self under the banner of the realistic school, because therein is taught 
items of practical value. 
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either braid or machine-stitching, for no other - 
garnitures are adapted to it. Great care should 
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FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


The little manikins who dance with the fairies in the moonlight ing of the brim is placed a cluster of creamy rose-buds, which look 
are always represented with pointed hats of the real sugar-loaf shape. as if they had been pushed in as they were gathered. Resting against 
But should one of these little fel- the lace, but on the brim and 
lows put on the sugar-loaf hat | seeming to suggest coming over 
chown for the woman of to-day toward the flowers to get their 
he would be completely extin- sweets, is a silver butterfly with 
guished, which, to be candid, is wings outspread. Like the rest 
just what befalls some of the of his kind, he would stand little 
women who are wearing them rough treatment; but with the 
now. It is the old, old story of lace and the roses and the whole 
choosing the hat without con- Summer-time air of the coquet- 
sidering the rest of the costume, tish little bonnet, he seems the 
or of not recognizing the rela- “right man in the right place.” 
eae the general appearance Among the unique shapes, is 
ihould bear to the finishing one that is always developed in 
touch, the chapeau, Very little a material—net' or the costume 
women in very tall hats look as fabric, as may be preferred. It is 
f somebody desired to put out a drawn bonnet that is errone- 
their light in this world, while ously called the “nun’s bonnet,” 
ipon very tall women these im- for research has failed to discover 
mense head-coverings appear @ nun who ever wore such a 
imply ridiculous. In each of wicked-looking nese COeune 
‘hese extremes the medium sizes The crown is one round puff, 
rein best taste and will retain and the brim is of the same 
‘avor longest. piece and is shirred three or four 

As predicted, Se mil- times, the full border constitut- 
iners—those who really make a ing all that is needed for the bor- 
tudy of their work—already dering. The bonnet is sometimes 
ay that, the conservative fash- entirely without extraneous trim- 
ons are surely undermining the ming, and oftentimes it has a gilt 
axtremely loud and bizarre crea- ‘or silver quill stuck in carelessly, 
‘ions that were displayed early in sugesting the possibility of the 
“he season. The small bonnet is wearer using her pen while she 
lot dead; it may not be quite so is out. In gray or black silk, 
mall, but the size will not in- velvet or some of the soft, thick 
ease beyond the universally nets used by milliners, these 
xecoming. One may have a bonnets are decidedly unique; 
‘granny or any shape desired, but, it must be remembered, they 


srovided it be suited to the face; are never considered “dress” 
vot if the odd outlines are not Figure No. 4.—Rreson Sacuer. bonnets. One of pale-gray silk 
‘ippropriate, then the little bon- (For Description see “ Artistic Needlework,” on Page 476.) is to be worn while travelling, 
et should be chosen. the costume being of gray flan- 


Plain and fancy straws in the nel, with braid trimming. <An- 
rdinary plaitings and combined with chenille or narrow velvet in other, for wear with a gown of brown cloth, is of reseda-green Surah. 
oe rows are seen. The list of straw’ bonnetings comprises Silk embroidery is again in use on hats, and the favorite patterns 


Cuscan, Milan, English, chip and Leghorn, and when to these are are very deep ones in darker tones of the ground shade; or, if the 
ulded the different laces— wool, ground color be dark, then the 
rold, silver, thread, Spanish, bead | design is light, These embroid- 


eries are stiffened and lined and 
made to stand up in stately fash- 
ion in front of the hat. Of the 
very large sections, two are usu- 
ally sufficient for one hat, espe- 
cially if velvet loops and quills 
are used in combination with 
them. Embroidered and bro- 
caded crowns are extensively 
used, the very general favor ac- 
corded the tinsel effects un- 
doubtedly having much to do. 
with this. Entire backgrounds 
, Of gold are brocaded with velvet, 
while net, silk, amine and vel- 
vet are embroidered in gold, sil- 
ver and steel thread. A brown- 
and-gold combination is very 
rich, the crown being covered 
with gold cloth on which is a 
small crescent in brown velvet, 
while the brim is of gold lace 
fired, a lace bridle or black wired to position. On one side 
Velvet ties may be substituted. is some brownish-green mignon- 
seu! sae made preety by Ficure No. 5.—Scarr ror Caair, Ero. ette, aA ni being ee by a 
(Je use of lace is a reseda straw mee ae ma narrow brown ribbon. brown 
“granny ". the fine finish does (For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needlework,” on Page 477.) Sard sev around the toot ee ihe 
fWay with the necessity for fac- crown, concealing any stitches 
ing, and on the outside, resting against the crown, is a fan of cream that might otherwise be visible j and the strings, which may or may 
Wool lace threaded with silver and drawn together in such a way not be used, are of brown moiré ribbon. 
tit remains well in position. Where the point allows the uplift- In shape and name, hats are’many in number, but really the gen- 


ind some straw—the sum of ma- 
erials is complete. Surely the 
choice is wide enough. The bead 
ace is very fine and makes a 
1andsome bonnet, though its use 
$s generally confined to the brim. 
[n reality it is not beaded lace, 
out fine beads strung on strong 
ilk formed into a lace pattern, 
being even more transparent 
than the beaded lace. A bonnet 
dlustrating its use is a capote in 
shape, the crown being of yellow 
crepe laid in soft folds, and the 
luce forming the brim. A full 
monture of black-eyed Susans 
and fine ferns rests rather more 
on the crown than is usual. The 
strings are of yellow moiré rib- 
bon, which has, by-the-bye, taken 
& new lease on the favor of la 
Mode; but, if they are not de- 
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eralization is not hard to make, because they all tend in one direc- maker. Indeed, it seems hard, but, unless one is very thoroug? in | 
tion, the chief differences being in the heights of the crowns and the 
widths of the brims. If you like these bindings and special arrange- 
ments, buy a chapeau with a pliable brim and suit the outline to 


your face. There will 
then be no doubt of 
its being individually 
becoming. All the 
hats, excepting the 
sailor shape, have 
high crowns, the gen- 
eral inclination being 
toward the “sugar- 
loaf’’ style, although 
some are shown with 
semi-square crowns. 
Brims continue wide 
in the front and slope 
off very decidedly at 
the back, and the 
chosen place for deco- 
ration is in front rest- 
ing against the crown. 
Very little trimming 
is permitted on the 
brim, although a few 
milliners display 
wonderful country 
hats encircled with 
wreaths of roses that 
have a decided négligé 
air. A large Leghorn 
hat has its brim en- 
ey outlined with 
small yellow roses, 
and on one side is a 
great cluster of the 
same variety, though 
of larger growth. 
Turbans of straw 
only differ from their 
former shapes in hav- 
ing a higher crown, 
but a clever trimmer 
can easily make this 
becoming to the slen- 
derest face by spread- 
ing the decoration 
well across the front. 
The facings are usu- 
ally of velvet and 
should be plainly ap- 
plied. A dark blue 
straw turban, that 
has an air of good 
style and is comfort- 
able to wear, is faced 
with blue velvet and 
has a very broad 
band of the velvet 
around the crown; 
in front are two blue 
embroidered sections 
oe on silk, and 
standing up against 
the oon indeed 
hiding it from view 
‘in front, are a num- 
ber ‘of velvet loops, 
with three crimson 
quills stuck among 
em, while low 
down, resting almost 
on the brim, is a bow 
of velvet, a loop in ita 
center making it 


FiavRE No. 1.—Section or DESIGN FOR VELVET Appliqué. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 477.) 


the art of bonnet-making, an attempt at one of these pretty affair 
will certainly be a failure; and it does not pay to risk that. Itis quite | 
as fashionable to have the crépe laid in folds or smoothly appliciy 


and the brim may 
formed of wool or; 
tinsel lace or velv-t 
Lovers of the rose; 
colors will admire al 
bonnet that has its 
crown covered with 
rose-colored crépe 
laid in flat folds and 
its brim of velvet 
arranged in 
fashion, the sha 
being that of a Jac. 
queminot rose. 
chow of rose-color 
satin ribbon is in 
front, and the bride 
of the crépe is tuit- 
ened by several small 
gold pins. Such s, 
bonnet could be ¢-: 
veloped very effer| 
ively in yellow crép 
and brown velvet a 
ee and very 
dar n, in gray 
and black or in sta : 
let and dark-blue. 
The étamine sca 
in their many pretr 
colors have taken 
strong hold on th: 
general fancy, and if 
is to be hoped thi: 
feeling will last dur-’ 
ing the entire Sur- 
mer, inasmuchas they 
have suitability andj 
inexpensiveness {0 
commend them. Ii 
gracefully arranged, 
a scarf is sufficien' 
decoration for the 
walking hat, wi 
perhaps, a few faccr 
pins. The usual me::- 
od of disposition is 1 
draw em eat 
around the lower pat 
of the crown, tur 
and twist them §£ 
front in any becom 
ing manner, a: 
catch them wherer:: 
they will allow with 
a little gold or silse:! 
pin. On some hat! 
colored crépe is see 
but étamine, with 118 
non-committal stnpe- | 
and bars, is less tire- 
some. The little pics 
referred to are We: 
finished and have 
crescents, diamonds. : 
full moons and macr 
other designs for the: 


heads. ose with 
beetle or butterfy |; 
heads are very fragiy 


and best suited tc 
elaborate bonnets. 
The sailor hats <! 
the season have some- 
what broader brim 
and display as thet 
chosen decoration 8 


band of velvet or other ribbon, and in front an Alsacian or ele 8 
chou bow. A few have been seen with tulle or net trimming th# 
is knotted in front and encircles,the crown to the back, where it # 
tacked, the ends being brought forward under the chin and tied hee 
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or at one side ina flaring bow. It is natural to conclude that this 
would not stand much wear and that the owner of the sailor would 
-oon seek for a quieter and less “soilable” trimming. 

The ribbons in vogue are éfamine, or they reach beyond that and 


“ecome fine tissue, with 
an edge of silk and 
<ripes of deep colors al- 
‘-rnating with stripes of 
zold or silver. As they 
are quite wide, they will 
andoubtedly be in greater 
jemand for hat decora- 
ions than merely for ties. 
“1a brown hat is noted 
vops of éerw tissue with 
sold and crimson stripes 
ipon it, and massed against 
he loops that stand up- 
“ght are some small crim- 
on roses, very deep in 
tue and rather smaller 
han Dame Nature usually 
erg in specimens of this 
‘ior, A blue straw has 
oops of yellow étamine 
nade lovely with gold 
iid pale pink, while the 
‘sen are of yellow and 
Jaced in the same way as 
in the chapeau just men- 
ioned, This placing of 
‘rushed roses against back- 
rounds of ribbon loops 
s much approved, espe- 
ially by women who find 
t almost impossible to 
xave a flower-trimmed 
»onnet. On the hats they 
ie sufficiently far from 
he face—the brim inter- 
‘ening—for the blossoms 
hemselves or their color 
o do any harm to the 
‘oraplexion or suggest a 


lecoration of the ‘‘ruins . 


* Time.” 

The plaid kerchiefs are 
imost counted as among 
he ribbons, but except 
in children’s hats they are 
wt regarded as suitable 
or any save semi-dress 
ffairs or for shopping. 
n some instances gilt or 
ilver braid loops are min- 
‘led with the étamine 
carfs, but the latter are 
lecidedly more effective 
with velvet loops, and, if 
insel is in the scarf, a 
nore decided contrast, 
uch as flowers or tips 
ifford, is to be preferred. 
Moir€é ribbon loops look 
well on monochromatic 
iats, and are noted par- 
lcularly in the brown 
and green shades. One 
‘ays brown and green 
‘hades, but then it must 
te remembered that the 
range from écru to zeal, 
and from Nile and mig- 
nonette to deep bottle- 
green. 

Ferns, coarse and fine, 
miniature nuts that are 
almost hidden in grasses 
(real), and all manner of 
growing things that may 
be developed in browns 


and greens, are especially liked. Green is obtaining in all the shades 
possible or imaginable, and realism is in consequence obliged to 
fee from that domain, as green flowers are rather startling. But 
these need not be taken, as there are always many beautiful leaves 


FI@cRE No. 2.—SEcTION OF DESIGN FoR VELVET Appliqué. 


(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,*’ on Page 477.) 


and grasses from which to choose. 
under any circumstances, to buy for your bonnet one of those half- 
turned-over baskets filled with flowers. They are bizarre and 
utterly without reason for existence, as people do not put bask- 


By-the-bye, do not be induced, 


ets of flowers on lace bon- 
nets or expensive hats. If 
you are only to have one 
chapeau for the season, 
choose either an Henri 
Deux or a high-crowned 
turban; and let the dec- 
oration be elegant rather 
than conspicuous. If a 
bonnet is to be chosen, let 
it be a capote. You will 
not be sorry for this, and 
nobody will grow tired of 
your head dressing., If, 
however, you belong to 
that noble army who can 
“toss up” a bonnet when 
they want it, remember 
that there always comes a 
time when, not a ‘‘ tossed 
up’ bonnet or a pictur- 
esque hat is wanted, but a 
perfectly quiet, well-made 
chapeau. Therefore be sure 
to achieve success in this 
at the beginning of the 
season before the other 
things crowd upon you. 

Then, for the baby 
whose dimples outnum- 
ber his years, and whose 
ability in sleeping is slight 
compared with hisstrength 
in making his woes heard, 
there are little bonnets 
of Leghorn that have a 
& full frill of lace under 
the brim in front and a 
small chou of satin ribbon 
on top, @ la militaire. The 
ties are of satin ribbon 
and are usually looped at 
one side, it being supposed 
that, in this way, they will 
at least be out of the way 
of the busy fingers that 
always seemto bedirecting 
them toward the rose-bud 
mouth. For the very wee 
mite of a baby, the drawn 
muslin caps, with their 
lining of silk, are most in 
use. They keep the little 
heads sufficiently warm 
and do not look too much 
on such small people. The 
sun-bonnets are assumed 
when it is warm enough; 
but before putting them 
on, one should be as near- 
ly certain as possible that 
the real Summer weather 
has come to stay, or sad 
wili be the result, often- 
times that most dreadful 
of pains for the little one 
—the ear-ache. 

For the little woman 
who stands there with the 
wonderful patience of five 
years, get a high-crowned, 
very broad-brimmed hat 
of dark straw, and trim it 
with a long scarf of éta- 
mine having bright stripes 
upon the ends. Pass this 
scarf around the crown, 


knot it in the back and let the ends hang over the brim. With her 
flannel or piqué suit the little maiden will not only be perfectly happy 
and contented herself, but will be a delight to everybody she meets, 
whether looked at from\a picturesque: ora fashionable standpoint. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 


At this unsettled moment it would require the far-seeing wisdom 
of all the Fashion-wise seers and sibyls, oracles and geomancers, to 
give American readers an idea of what the French woman of society 
intends to accept as her next style of adornment. Certainly, no 
ordinary human being would care to undertake it. All that a 
looker-on—and one, too, who is privileged to peer slyly into the 
curtained recesses of fashionable afeliers where many of the pomps 
to come are arranged in the order of their desired bestowal upon a 
waiting world—can say just now is simply that novel and elegant 
things are biding their time, and the epoch of each pretty article 
depends upon . 
conditions quite 


beyond the reach OCT I 
of the modiste. RA 

The health of ON RY, 
the city is the Or SS BR Nas 7, 
first, and the ae 0 <Gp 


political transi- 


« 


“Possibly, possibly,” and then added “ perhaps we could be of se:- 
vice to each other by an interchange of what we can each leara 
about these matters.” 

What really prevails can be easily talked about, and also what is 
to prevail at the pleasure resorts and the chateaux ; but these things 
are all that can with safety be mentioned, and they are accessories 
rather than novelties of form. To say that the round waist ani 
the tucked or draped skirt are more than ever admired for young 
girls and ladies; that the mantle or small wrap will be made up of 
every variety of dress goods, including the printed and plain gateen, 

gingham and chambray, the all-over wrought lace or mull and the 

brocades of silk, satin and velvet; and that the basque and polo- 
naise are equally approved and equally handsome for every. 
kind of dress goods, is only to repeat what is already known. 
The gravest consideration should be given to the choice of 
patterns: Is such a one suited to my figure? to the qual- 

ity of my fabric? to the quantity of material I already 

have or which I can afford to purchase? Is it a fashion 


tions of Europe Sy/ ‘ {Zp that will weary my friends or remain a permareat 
is the second, YF eB pleasure by its grace and fitness? After the shap 
influence which SS tg oe aA of a dress has been determined upon, the textur: 
sets one style or = gr = should be next considered, and then the orn#} 
another before a er Wag 44 mentation. The American usually urchins! 
ready and some- Z aft > == her fabric first, and then decides how it shal} 
times eager = ‘ SS be made up. The Frenchwoman, on the 
realm of fash- ya! Oe SS contrary, selects her style or pattern and} 
ion. The Sou- A) ee = then seeks a material that is suited to} 
dan campaign Li. its form and effect. The advantage off 
brought back to UY) a | the latter method is that the exact} 
us the pretty “ps \ amount of goods and trimmin 
zouave-jacket and UTivp e required may be purchased cal 
all the varying gra- " wy UW) in that way a judicious econ- 
dations of colors and : omy practised. Would it 
shapes which it involves Frevng No, 3. not be infinitely wiser for 


in drapery, waist and 
decoration, including peas- 
ant waists, turn-back cuffs, 
etc., not to mention gold lace 
and tinselled braids and galoons. 
And undoubtedly the Chinese 
imbroglio furnished the peculiar 
and artistic yellows and blues of the 
Mandarin of high rank which are seen 
upon the under edges of shoulder-wraps 
that have wide Chinese sleeves, and also 
upon the under parts of flat-edged skirt- 
draperies which hang with one or perhaps two 
side-fronts open. These slash-like arrangements . 
one always feels sure were suggested by the cos- 
tume of a chargé-d'affairs from the Orient or at 
least are copies of the pictures upon a tea-box. But 
no matter whence they come, they are handsome and 
have done much toward changing the character, or at 
least the accessories, of our most fashionable apparel. 

Just what is about to appear, however, nobody knows. 
Events will adjust the order of procession by which new 
fashions are to march forth for admiration and acceptance. 
Ten years ago no one but a Spanish or Mexican beauty of the 
darkest type, or perhaps a handsome Hebrew lady, would have 
dared venture upon a toilette of mandarin yellow, but since the war 
in Tonquin every woman feels called upon to wear this color more or 
less boldly, according to her courage or her complexion. So much 
for the influence of events upon what is to come; at present, owing 
to the diversity of styles, no persons find themselves out of fashion. 

From the American news (and the varying fashions of New 
York are now important items in the telegraphic dispatches) we 
learn that the shapes most admired and accepted over here are also 
in vogue across the sea. When talking about this uniformity of 
style in petticoats and bonnets, draperies and wraps, a French 
woman who rules widely and wisely in matters of taste, but who 
is loyal to her city in a degree sometimes painful to a stranger, said, 
“ Very true, and why not; ‘he styles from our establishment are 
cabled once a week to New York.” “Yes, madame,” was the 
answer; “you are quite right, and the cable returns to you de- 
scriptions of handsome novelties which were lately born in the 
American's fertile brain, as may be clearly seen in some of your 
most recent and prettiest fashions.” Madame was not pleased, but 
she is wise in the world’s wisdom and, after a short pause, replied, 


American women to 


and-worste: 


\\\ 
Fiaurg No. 4. 
Fravres Nos. 3 aND 4.—CRETONNE TipiRs, 


For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 8 and 4, see “ The 
Work-Table,” on Page 477.) 


materials have 


old favorites do, 
with touches 
improvemen 


with bourette and sometimes have upon them chintz figures tla 
look like Sévres paintings. In the figured goods the background: s7 
mostly in the nut-brown, écru, buff and Nankeen tints, with plang 
material to match. Crépe cottons are almost as soft as China crépa, 
and are just now vastly more admired by the Parisienne. And tha¥ 
too is because the goods are most beautiful, and not altogether becaus 
France has been less than triumphant in China. These cotton good 
are in printed and plain combinations and follow very nearly in thelins 
of Chinese crépes as to their tints and printings. When flounced simp's J 
but effectively with lace, and with, perhaps, lace upper portions to th ¥ 
sleeves and narrow ribbons of as many grouped colors in loops ao ¥ 
ends as there are hues in the print, these soft, inexpensive materia § 
compose as gay a gown as any pretty French girl could desire, or FF 
least as she is permitted to possess. Of course, it is generally know. * 
but there is no harm in repeating the fact, that the French maida | 
of fashion wears her firstsilk toiletteyupon the occasion of | 
betrothal; and-no matter, how,long atime (passes between this family | 


ceremonial and her wedding day, she has no other costume of such 
rank in price and fabric until she is married, and then she posesses 
ag many as she can get. On account of this national custom, which 
is unalterable, the French belle is not in the least miserable with her 
.nretty cottons and soft-textured woolens, nor should she be; and 
the American belle cannot too soon discover just how attractive she 
can make herself in a muslin or woolen costume. 

Moselle embroideries are among the perfect products of machinery. 
They are seen upon silks, mulls, batistes, cashmeres, chambrays, etc.; 
and are far handsomer and more like the finest hand-wrought 
needlework than anything which has before appeared. They are 
not expensive, and, if one can judge from a close examination of 
their right and wrong sides, they will wear well. The widths vary 
from three-fourths of a yard to half an inch, and they will be used 
for the fronts of dresses or for whole skirts. They will also be seen 
ai the sea-side this season on thin woolens that the salt air cannot 
wrinkle, and in light colors over skirts of Surah or sateen in some 
one of the beige tints, Undressed kid slippers of the beige shade, 
with stockings the tint of the ribbons that are inseparable from the 
ee of these dresses, will be very fashionable. Upon the top 
pf the slipper is a ribbon or satin rosette the color of the stockings, 
and the heel is of the same gay tint. Those who like them add 
to the rosette a buckle of Rhine stones set in silver. A gay fan and 
mitts of Jersey silk or lace complete the dress for the house; while 
for the street is added a sateen parasol covered with the Moselle 
embroidery, and a straw hat untrimmed, save for a bunch of flowers 
in harmony with the accessories of the costume and a brim facing 
the color of the stockings. The mitts reach almost to the sleeves, 
leaving scarcely any of the arm bared to the Summer air, Valen- 
ciennes lace for the throat and wrists is preferred to any other in 
Paris at this moment, and counting its cost in good but not spider- 
web textures, it is really less expensive than a lace which is to be 
east, aside when soiled because it is too fragile to endure laundering. 
mene geen Po a lady’s especial en just as the darning of 
ber silk stockings is an agreeable emp oyment; and when she has 
earned how long a good Valenciennes lace will last if carefully used, 
and remembers that it always looks what it is, the handsome belong- 
ing of a lady-of refined taste, she will be economical and give up 
srépe lisse ruchings and ephemeral edgings for the throat and wrists 
of her daily dresses. 

To make the challis, the cotton crépe and all other thin dresses 
warm enough to wear during cool twilights and on exceptionally 
*hilly days in Summer, the zouave jacket of velvet wrought in the 
yay flosses and tinsels, accompanied by a Moorish or fez se the 
ame, is worn by the belle of fashion. with superb effect. e hair 
ing dressed high, this style of cap suits the head to peueenen 
yence, Lalla Rookh is happily in favor once more. Red slippers em- 
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Fiaure No. 6.—LACE-AND-RIBBON TOILETTE-COVEB. 
(For Description see “ The Work-Table,’’ on Page 477.) 


! 
broidered in gold are also assumed with the Moorish cap and 
zouave jacket. 

Black never can go out of date or be counted unbecoming. This 
season, with its yak and other lace skirts and sleeves, its attractive 
accessories of ostrich tips, pompons and ribbons, brilliantly wrought 
vests, Eton, Arabic, Turkish or zouave jackets (they are all about 
the same shape and are spoken of according to national preferences), 
and with brilliant shoes or stockings, the French woman is easily 
able to make herself as superbly brilliant in a black robe as she 
could be if clothed in rose color; in fact, even more splendor can 
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be evolved from a sombre background than when a gay fabric 
is the foundation of a toilette. Jfoiré is, for the moment, a favorite 
for matronly toilettes that are to be worn during grand events, and 
this restoration of an old and beautiful favorite happens most for- 
tunately, for many a woman is glad of an opportunity for bringing 
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Figure No. 5.—LACE—-AND—RIBBON TOILETTE-—COVER. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 477.) 


back into service a long disused, but still good, motré-antique cos- 
tume. In its revived state it is ornamented with beads, bands of 
tinsel or tinsel laces, and its vest may be wholly covered with the 
same decoration or with applied gilt embroideries. The wise woman 
who catches a glimpse of her figure after looking over her hoarded 
belongings aid: remembers that she is plumper than when moirés 
were last fashionable, says to herself ute this is cut over by a late 
pattern and has a vest of gayly wrought goods, or perhaps a front- 
gore or plastron, it will then be fit for a queen—of course, an 
American queen.” 

Some new and most artistic machine-made laces—notably the 
marquise and the Egyptian, which can be purchased in any width 
and length and almost any shade—make inexpensive fronts and vests 
to ares that have the power of a magnificent survival still left in 
them after years of closet seclusion; but they should not be so lav- 
ishly applied that the scrutiny of a wise woman’s eyes could discover 
their purpose to be the concealment of defects. Reserved uses of 
trimmings are always most refined; indeed, any excesses of decora- 
tion are sure to compel a disagreeable conclusion, involuntary though 
it be. All-lace skirts, which are so fashionable in Paris at this time, 
are made over poplins, shot silks, Bengalines, Surahs and light quali- 
ties of velvet; and, to be candid, the under material is not always 
new, but the effect is as good. 

One of the very latest novelties in shapes is the round waist that 
is worn with a short skirt made of yard-wide embroidery or lace 
over any fabric that best suits its owner, the bottom of the under- 
skirt having a kilt or a box plaiting. The round waist is either 
plain or in Spencer style, and is not cut too high at the throat, a 
kerchief or a ruffle of broad lace falling away from the throat. 
Thus far the costume is not novel in the (eark but add to ita belt 
from four to five inches broad (thus shortening the waist to Jose- 
phine’s depth) and puffed baby sleeves, and you have the most pic- 
turesque effect of the moment. With low-cut, high-heeled shoes 
having bows or rosettes upon them, a skirt not too long for pic- 
turesquenesrs, a belt of embroidered silk or velvet clasped by a glit- 
tering buckle in front, the hair dressed high, with a comb or pretty 
fastening-pins and a knot of ribbons at one side of the coiffure, a 
necklace of beads, a silken kerchief-pocket of ‘the belt material 
swinging by ribbons from the arm, and a fan of some widely con- 
trasting color, and the pretty historic picture is complete. Ladies 
whose waists taper very much have their belts arranged over a stiff 
foundation that is curved sufficiently to fit smoothly. Other ladies 
have their waist fabric cut shorter at its lower edges and their skirts 
longer at the top, and then they wear belts not more than three 
inches broad. 

One of the novel effects to be seen in Paris at the present 
time is due to the arrangement of gold beads) gold laces, embroi- 
deries or tinsels upon silver-gray grosgrain silks, satins and poplins. 
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Perhaps it has only been a traditional prejudice that has hitherto 
hindered the application of gold to silver-gray. If this only has 
kept the two colors apart, it might not be a wholly unprofitable 
experiment to recall all the inherited opinions of color and material 
that have come down to us and outrage in the same fashion our 
legendary tastes, because this daring application of gold to a silvery 
sheen has been found to be most fascinating. Many revelations con- 
cerning colors and their relations to each other may come when for- 
mer aliens become intimately connected, and their combined effects 
will doubtless be as surprising as in the case at point. Vests, 
cuffs, tabliers, one or two side-panels, etc, are now considered 


steel, wrought upon gold in discreet quantities, will be the next 
combination ventured upon. 

Very few ornaments sare worn in the street, and these must be 
only useful articles made in an ornamental fashion. Pocket clasp- 


pins for needful purposes, a chételaine for the fan, the tips of a para-€ 
sol, etc., may be jewels of themselves, and this is pronounced goo] — 


taste upon the public highway; but no mere ornament, not even in 
the ears, is permissible at present. Both dressed and undressed kid 
gloves keep to the sober tones of tan, russet and black; but silk 
loves actually rage as bits of added color to a colorless toilette. If 
owers are worn or carried, they should agree with the gloves in 


most elegant in low-toned gold upon gray. Possibly silver or color. —Dororsea. 
——— 0 
SOME GOWNS FOR COMMENCEMENT DAY. 


It may be accepted as a truth that there are few women in the 
world who would not wish to be among the graduates of the year, 
those young persons 
who hope and believe 
in all things, disillu- 
sionment—that  at- 
rata cura that so 
sternly follows expe- 
rience—not havin 
come to them. An 
one hopes it never 
may. In school-girl 


phraseology, com- 
mencement day is 
“perfectly lovely”; 


a verdict usually ap- 
plied to the girls 
themselves. Coming 
like butterflies out of 
the chrysalis of 
everyday dress into 
the white gowns that 
are always so be- 
coming, and in which 
they are most suit- 
ably: arrayed, even 
their relations gaze 
upon them and won- 
der what has wrought 
so great a change. 

he Frenchman in 
his worship of 
Sainte - Mousseline— 
his ideal of inno- 
cence and youth— 
never gowns her in 
a color; and it must 
be admitted that for 
the débutante white 
is the most suitable, 
inexpensive and pic- 
turesque. Inexpen- 
sive certainly, because 
as becoming a Cos- 
tume can generall 
be made from was 
materials—such as 
muslin, sateen, mull, 
eambric or figured 
cottons—as from 
more costly stuffs. 
First of all, of course, 
it is desirable that the 
graduate should look girlish—not matronly in a long-trained frock nor 
pschutt in a dashing one. There are times and seasons for all things, 
and on commencement day it is very proper for her to look still 
the maiden under the mother’s care, even though she be taking 
a long farewell of the school-room. Coquetry is innate in some 
girls, but in many others it is cultivated, and a public exhibition of it 
is deemed the very essence of happiness. Now, dear girls, please 


wait until the proper time comes before wielding this two-edged 


weapon, for it is anything but pleasant to see a young and pretty 
maid advance to receive her diploma with an air of extreme self- 
satisfaction, playing meanwhile with her fan or bouquet. The 


Fieure No. 8.—Kegy or Hook Rack. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Noe. 7 and 8, see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 477.) 


woman who would not weep in a rose-colored bonnet understom 
the art of dress, and Sainte Mousseline should know that a Nittle 
primness of demeanor 
is decidedly better 
than the © slightest 
trace of coquetry. 

In wash material: 
the first choice for 
these important cos- 
tumes is given to In- 
dia linen, which is 


toria lawn, does no: 
grow stringy Like 


will launder = well. 


‘an entire season with 
only -an occasiona 
pressing to keep it 
inorder. Plaid mus- 
ling, and those hav- 
ing the threads drawn 
to form open-work 
squares, are some- 
times chosen, but usn- 
ally for the clas 
known in schovs 
as “the little girls,” 


icated the blue sash- 
mbbon, making them 
look, as they sit pa- 
tiently waiting for 
their premiums, like a 
large bouquet of for- 
get-me-nots. White 
nun’s-vailing, basket 
cloth, Albatross cloth, 


for silk—well, it & 
not in good taste, but 
if some girl will have 
it, then let her choose 
Surah. The usuz 
decoration is lace 
(neither heavy nor costly) or embroidery; wHile braids, usually sii- 
ver, are seen on the wool costumes. Occasionally a special - 
ture, such as white down for the neck and wrists or an outlinin: 
of pearl beads, is noticed. d 

ut the gowns. Well, here they are, in dainty procession ths’ 
recalls the time when another commencement day, then in the nea* 
future, was considered the greatest possible event in existence. Fs: 
a rather short maiden there is a costume of white cashmere—ivary- 
white, not the pure white, for in cashmere that is not pense 
The short skirt is finished with a foot-plaiting of the same mater: 
and above it isa deep flounce)ofyoriental lace that 1s gathered 


more sheer than Vic- | 


mull, is less expen- | 
sive than Swiss mus | 
lin and, if desired. : 


to whon, also, is ded- | 


‘ camel’s-hair, merino) 
and cashmere ere 
liked in wool. A: 


However, the last is 
seldom considered. 
_ because with a litle | 
_ Care it may be worm | 
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full enough to hang gracefully and extends far on each side, disap- 
pearing under the back-drapery. A heading for this is a band of 
silver and white braid, that. looks well on its clear background and 
contrasts prettily with the fine web of the lace. The pclonaise has a 
different effect produced on each side of the front; a long, panel-like 
outline being on one side, while the other shows a full, rounding drap- 
ery that is draped up by plaits at its back edge and caught high up 
on the panel. For the back the drapery is in long, flat plaits at the 
center and is arranged at each side in cascade fashion. Lace of the 
same kind, though narrower than that on the skirt, outlines the 
rounding front-drapery, and is also on the cascades at each side, the 
panel-drapery being decorated with the silver braid. Two rows 
of small white crochetted buttons are down the front, and at 
the termination of the closing—which is made a little to the left of 
the center—is a simple and pretty arrangement of white ribbon loops. 
The coat sleeves are finished without cuffs, as the silk gloves extend 
over them, At the throat, above the standing collar, is a double 
plaiting of lace held closely in position by a string of silver beads. 
The hair is arranged in a fluffy bang in front, twisted in a knot on 
the neck and is without ornament. The stockings are of black silk, 

/and the slippers of black satin; while the fan is of white grenadine 
and has a cluster of silver thistles painted upon it, Though decidedly 
picturesque in its silver-and-white combination, this is not an expen- 
sive gown—the material is wide, the lace low-priced, not a bit more 
of the braid was gotten than is called for, and, chief of all, it was 
made at home, the pattern being No. 9870, which is illustrated in this 
DeLinEaTorR, and costs Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 

Because the wool gown is so pretty is no reason why a cotton 
one should not be just as dainty, especially for you who are tall 
and slender and need something that will permit billows of lace or 

illusion. Here is a bit of advice: When putting on your corsets 
do not draw them in at the bust, but letthem make the shape, draw- 
ing them in at the waist, however, to fit comfortably. Your toilette 
is of India linen, the skirt being finished with one ruffle having at 
the top and bottom the finest little tucks possible, so that a pretty 
heading is quickly formed. The ¢ablier is long and rounding, laid in 
regular folds and edged with a frill of embroidery, the design of 
which is very open. Crossing the tablier just at the top are two 
slanting panels that extend in perfect smoothness to the back- 
drapery ; and, to give you the desired size, these are not only finished 
at the edge with a frill of embroidery, but another frill is placed on 
the material above the first and caught here and there for its entire 
length to form scollops. In the back the long, full drapery is hem- 
med and looped in the favorite bouffant style; but this will not allow 
of your going without an improver, unless you wish to present the 
appearance of a crushed rose-bud when you rise from your seat, 
The basque is of the panier style and, therefore, adapts itself well to 
the shape, curving away from the vest in front, and forming a point 
on each hip and two panierain the back. These paniers are decorated 
with a frill of embroidery, and in the middle of the pou/ at the back 
is a cluster of white ribbon loops and ends, The vest is of the same 
material, but a contrast is formed by covering it with cascades of 
oriental lace, which is both becoming and elaborate-looking. The 
sleeves have a frill of lace that falls over the white silk mitts, and at 
the throat is a plaiting of lace caught by two small gold pins that are 
almost. hidden in its fulness. ‘The patterns used for this toilette are 
skirt No, 9849, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents; and basque No. 9850, price 
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ls. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated in this DELInEAToR. The brown. 


hair, never having been cut, should be parted, drawn to the top of 
the head and Jaid in soft coils that extend from side to side, this 
arrangement giving positive width to the face. As to your foot cov- 
ering, if you prefer something to which you can give outdoor wear, 
then by all means select low kid shoes with patent-leather vamps; 
and, if you can afford it, wear black silk stockings. Of course, silk 
stockings are expensive; and if you have not much money to spend, 
it will Fe wiser to get a pair of lisle thread, for with the low shoes 
they will scarcely show. With satin slippers, however, the stock- 
ings should always be of silk. 

Now, there is a cream-white cotton Ottoman that hangs with a 
grace peculiarly its own and makes up into a charming costume. 
Around the edge of the skirt is a narrqw box-plaiting of the mate- 
rial, the drapery being so long that no other decoration is needed 
there. On the gore is a drapery, which is cut in triple curves or 
scollops and shirred to enhance the scolloped effect. Over the shirr- 
ings nearest the center are placed bunches of ribbon loops, and the 
lower edges are bordered with Pompadour lace. A short tablier 
above this is draped and trimmed in the same way and gives a decid- 
edly full effect, the beauty of the lace showing well against the 
corded background. Ina the back the drapery is long and full and is 
an extension of the body, upon which, at the center and side-back 
seams, it is draped in butterfly fashion beneath ribbons. The body 
ig in basque style in front, is gracefully arched over the hips, comes 
to a decided point at the closing and is untrimmed, the ottlines being 
too artistic to be broken. The closing is performed by small crochet- 
led buttons, and a square plastron formed of lace and jlots of ribbon is 
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added; while a full ruche of lsse is the throat finish. The demi- 
sleeve has for its edge finish a plaiting of lisse, which agrees much 
better with the flesh-tints than lace; and above the lisse is arranged 
a jabot of lace with some ribbon loops. The gloves are of cream- 
colored silk. The pattern of this costume is No. 9833, which is 
illustrated in this Detivgator and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 

While it is not necessary that petticoats should be quite as long 
as the gown, they should never a so short as to show a positive 
line where they cease, as has often been noticed when a white frock 
is worn. 

There is a cream-white sateen here for somebody. Ah! it is 
claimed by one who is of medium height and a little darker than 
her sisters, Around the skirtis a double box-plaiting, which is drawn | 
forward and caught to form fans. The drapery is as unique as it is 
simple. At the top the ¢ablier is laid in plaits turning toward the 
center at each side, and at the sides it is laid in upturning plaits 
that raise ‘it gracefully, a singular effect being produced by this 
method of draping. The decoration is a fringe of ribbon of the 
same shade, a stiff loop and pointed end alternating. In the back 
the drapery is full, but very simple. At one side is a long cascade 
of ribbon ends, while at the other is an arrangement of loops. The 
basque has a postilion-like back, and is rather simple in its general 
air. Down each side of the closing are ribbon /loés, and a ribbon 
fringe is arranged on the plain outline. <A ribbon rosette is on each 
sleeve above the folds of silk étamine that finish the wrists. At the 
throat are worn similar folds that are caught by a bar of Roman gold. 
As a bit of color is necessary and flowers are so apt to fade, carry 
a yellow fan, which will harmonize not only with the gown mate- 
rial, but with the special style. The pattern of this costume is No. 
9831, which is illustrated in this Dexrneator and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 
cents. In this case the dark hair will be coiled high on the head. 

*Tears from the dormitory? And because something will have to 
be made over? Well, you have a skirt of white Surah with a 
very full double box-plaiting around the edge, and a basque of the 
same that is very pointed in front, high in the neck and with coat. 
sleeves, the outline being followed with pearl beads. The tulle that 
formed the drapery has gone the way of all tulle—to the rag-bag. 
Take an iron and carefully press your skirt on the wrong side ; then 
with your hands straighten out the box-plaiting at the bottom. 
This done, look to your bodice, which, in fact, needs nothing but. 
fresh lisse at the throat and wrists, As for the drapery, get some 
nun’s-vailing as sheer and fine as your money will allow, and from it. 
make an over-skirt that will adapt itself alike to skirt and bodice. Its 
front will be in apron shape, and laid in regular plaits at each side ; 
while in the back a pointed drapery is produced by plaits laid in a 
very effective manner. This over-skirt need not be trimmed, its folds. 
being decoration enough; and when worn over the silk skirt and 
with the pointed waist it will harmonize and be so pretty that smiles 
will chase away the tears. For this remodelling use over-skirt pat- 
tern No, 9843, which is illustrated in this Dexingeator and costs Is. 
or 25 cents. : 

There is some one else who is going to wear a gown worm 
before—but this was last year. Still, times are hard, and it will 
never do to ask for another when this is fresh and still fits, 
Things may be freshened, and in this particular case a busy bee has 
thought out how to proceed. Having the fancy last year fora 
costume with a skirt and round bodice, it is still in that shape. Mull 
was gotten, and it will not be advisable to alter the style, because if 
made up in any other way a large quantity of lace would be needed. 
All the spare minutes of the past month have been given to embroid- 


ering in white thread a small mull shawl, which work would have 


met with unstinted aproval at the hands of our grandmothers, The 
only other new things are a pair of white silk mitts, enough white 
down to go around the throat and trim the mitts at the top, and a 
white Ottoman belt. The hair is in loose rings on the forehead and 
coiled close enough to show the well-shaped head. The down at 
the neck of the bodice is held in place by a lace-pin that is scarcely 
visible in its fluffy bed; and a great. bunch of yellow roses are fast- 
ened above the belt, the stems and leaves showing. Being outdoor 
flowers these roses will last a long time, and if you had not known 
you were to get them, another arrangement of the bodice would 
have been made. All these things arranged, assume the short mull 
shawl—which has been carefully folded over in three-cornered fash- 
ion—, drawing one end through your belt and fastening the other 
with a pin. It is possible that somebody will say you are dressing 
for effect. Well, so you are; and with the very good aim in view 
of economizing for the home people. 

Among the other adjuncts that may be made to accompany a cos- 
tume, whatever it may be, is a lace bag. Cut a foundation of coarse 
net, and apply frills of lace one above the other until the top is 
reached; then run a ribbon through the casing (which is usually of 
white silk or ribbon), and have a full frill of lace above it. In this 
hag may be carried the handkerchief, but, unless carefully made, 
it is seldom strong enough to hold/anything else. .. Silk or satin will 
prove a much stronger foundation ‘than the net. “If a belt be worn, 
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a clasp of silver (either a real antique or an imitation of one) is 
effective and may be worn even with the simplest material. Sim- 
plicity should always characterize the costume of a young girl, and 
it cannot be too strictly insisted upon for such an occasion. Much 
unhappiness is caused and many unkind feelings are engendered in 
a school where “as you please” is the order of dress. 


Therefore, if you cannot have the very gown you dreamed of, norif | 
you do not rustle in silk as you once thought you would, remember 
that you would be “bad form” if you Bid and, worse than that _ 
would be setting a very bad example. You want, on your con-¢ 
mencement day, to express in yourself the degrees of an adjective— ~ 
you should look good, be better, and act best. | 


GOOD MANNERS. 


It is said that a stranger is received by an outer expression of him- 
self—which, of course, means his apparel and the evidences of atten- 
tion or inattention to his hands, hair, teeth, beard, etc.,—but is dis- 
missed according to the introduction which his conversation and con 
duct have made for his real self. This assertion has been made 
before in these chapters, but for reasons which some of our readers 
will clearly understand it is now repeated. Of course, time and cir- 
cumstances must always largely control the affairs of the outer man, 
and temporary conditions are sure to be taken into account by sen- 
sible people when determining the amount of respect it is proper 
to bestow upon a stranger; but the true quality of the individual— 
the ego unmistakable—is discovered only hy his mental manifesta- 
tions, combined with his manners and moral qualities, during the 
first conversation. This method of arriving at a judgment is but 
vaguely understood by many persons, who yet so strongly desire to 
place themselves properly aad fairly before whomsoever they shall 
meet in the world, and who so eagerly wish to be able to estimate 
the value of other people righteously, that they are constantly 
appealing for knowledge upon all matters pertaining to outward 
forms and intellectual and social improvements; and this is well. 

The proprieties of dress and manner are of more value than can 
be easily estimated. The various amenities or courtesies and cere- 
monials where the costume is especially significant have come to be 
widely considered, and have called out numberless questioning let- 
ters which the writer will endeavor to answer. To reply to all 
queries would be but a reiteration of former advice in a somewhat 
tiresome fashion; therefore in this and the chapter to follow many 
things are condensed. 

The most numerous of recent questions relate to the etiquette of 
raiment and the ceremony for marriages of more or less pomp or 
simplicity, and answers to them shall be made according to the social 
code of our country’s metropolis. At the same time, we would 
inform our correspondents that it is no crime to vary ceremonials 
and costumes to suit circumstances and local prejudices, and some- 
times it is the most graceful and gracious of acts to consider the in- 
herited sentiments and opinions of one’s elders whenever vital 
events are to be enacted. If nobody’s feelings are to be wounded 
by an acceptance of new ceremonials, then whatever is esteemed 
most beautiful or most fitting by such authorities as are acknowl- 
edged by cultivated people is not only quite proper, but will be 
counted as a step further toward attaining to the best refinements of 
life. Many little customs are simply matters of taste, and for taste 
there is no standard of right or wrong. Somebody who had looked 
much and long upon life and its ceremonials uttered a sentence 
that cannot be denied, however much one may wish to do so. It is 
that ‘A sin is easier for the world to forgive than an awkwardness,” 
which is, perhaps, only another way of declaring that whatever it is 
possible to do gracefully and beautifully, should never be performed 
in any other fashion. Accepting this as its significance, the answer 
to many queries shall be as clear and full as space will permit, as 
it is hoped that awkwardness will cease to be a social sin. 


ETIQUETTE OF WEDDINGS. 


First, what hour should be fixed for a morning wedding? From 
eleven to half-past twelve is the American limit. The afternoon 
marriage is seldom performed in other civilized countries, but any 
lime that suits the convenience of the wedded pair is admissible in 
our Republic, where Church and State are utterly dissociated 
in the wedding service. One whois to be made a bride by day- 
light may make her own choice of raiment—that is, she may, with 
propriety, be married in a travelling or visiting costume, with 
bonnet and gloves; or she may be arrayed in bridal white. The 
groom, however, never wears 4 dress suit in the daytime, no matter 
how brilliantly the bride may be arrayed. He may choose white 
gloves, a white necktie, and even a white vest, if he so desires; but 
not a dress coat. Why Fashion is so rigorous about this matter no 
one has explained, but it is an established usage. Light tan or pale 
ruaset gloves are most fashionable with a morning coat and Jight 


trousers, but in regard to gloves, one’s taste may be indulged. 
With a dress suit a gentleman may or may not wear gloves, as he 
pleases. 

If the bride be clothed in white, her gloves should be white als. _ 
but many fashionable weddings have recently occurred at which th: | 
most important lady was gloveless, to the great convenience of the 
adjuster of the marriage ring. The bridesmaids’ hands have r- | 
always been covered of late, even when in full-dress, but silk wi- 
tens of the color of the flowers which they carried have been wort 
Brides whose hands are not wholly perfection in shape and tn 
have accepted the liberty which Fashion has recently bestowe. 
upon them of going gloveless to the altar, and wear long, white Jer- 
sey or lace mittens that reach over the knuckles and extend far u: 
the arms. If the bride wears a colored dress, then prevailing cu:- 
tom imperatively demands that she wear gloves, just as it insists ths 
the hands of the groom, who is in morning dress, shall be gloved. 

During the last four years light tan undressed kid gloves hav: 
been considered the most elegant, no matter what fabric, shade c: | 
color the bridal toilet may be, excepting always white and certai: 
shades of gray with which tan and russet are not upon friendl 
terms. When these grays are selected for wedding dresses, it is 
of course, done because the bride or, perhaps, her wisest advisers, ar ' 
certain that she is quite capable of enduring the test to which suc: , 
hues will subject her complexion. No colors are more trying thi ' 
dull gray, slate, stone, steel and their like; but, when any one of then _ 
really is becoming, it is sure to be immensely attractive. When suc: — 
a garb is worn, gloves of the same color, but, perhaps, a shade cr 
two lighter than the dress, are in good style, though difference ir 
depth of tone between the gloves and the fabric is not in the lea* 
essential. If the bridal couple are especially sensitive to the effect: 
which colors have upon each other, it is better that the prospects: : 
bride should mention the shade of her wedding costume to t: ' 
groom, in order that the color of his coat will not be in disagreeab: 
contrast with it. For instance, browns and grays agree bail. 
when side by side, charming as either may appear when alone. ! 

If the wedding takes place at home, and the bride wears a vis!’ , 
ing or travelling costume, a bonnet is not worn unless the good-ty- 
are to be said almost immediately after the ceremony. The glovi: : 
however, are not omitted. At such informal marriages—if a we: ' 
ding journey is to be made—the hour for the departure of the ca: | 
riage and train is arranged beforehand, and whatever feasting is to | ° 
enjoyed by the guests is not commenced until after the wedded ps 
have started. ‘‘It is not a supposable thing that the pair can be hu. 
gry,” says the romantic youth; and, though possibly the two aren”, 
conscious at the time of any need for food the convenience of ra: | 
road buffets is quite likely to be appreciated. | 

A widow, be she ever so fair, and even if she be still youthful, ré! 
has customs of her own. It is not etiquette that she re-marry attire! 
in a white robe, though she may select a toilet that is closely akin: 
white. Amber in its palest shade, blue, wheat, a faint pink or pest: 
gray is quite suitable for her, if she be fresh enough to properly et: 
mand such delicate raiment. On no account is it permissible for x: 
to wear avail. If she is attired in a visiting or travelling dress he | 
toilet may be made as much like that of a young girl as she choos 

‘ 
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without being counted out of harmony with approved usages. 
Second, with what shall one spread a table at different times « 
the day? There is no standard fixed for the wedding feast, but - 
refined taste will take counsel of the fortunes of the family fre- 
which the bride goes forth and also of the home into which she : | 
about to enter. Not asingle guest is deceived as to the fituess' | 
unfitness of the table appointments. Each person decides inte , 
untarily (and it is hoped always in the silence of thought) wheth* 
considering the past and future of the wedded pair, the wedii!: 
feast is over-sumptuous or whether it is a penurious marriaf: 
offering on the part of the host. Either extreme is unfittr- 
consequently unrefined, if not wholly vulgar. There is no intent." | 
of judging or criticizing the conduct of one whose salt is being . 
en, but yét certain conclusions in one’s mind decline to be p* 
down before they are given at—least a temporary consideration. + ; 
guest always desires’ to approve, and the suitable, all things cons¢- | 
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' little vaseline. 
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ered, is sure to be the elegant and agreeable, If the entertainment 
be what is styled a “wedding breakfast” (that is, refreshments are 
offered before twelve or even one o'clock in the day), there should 
be a sufficient supply of seasonable as well as substantial food to 
satisfy the desire for the usual midday meal, which in the country is 
generally dinner. 

Unless the number of guests be limited to a few, they will remain 
standing while the meal is served. Cold meats, salads, sandwiches, 
sweetbreads, croquettes, fricasseed or fried oysters—perhaps both, 
and then dishes of creams and sweets, will form a good and sub- 
stantial menu. It is no longer customary to cut the bride-cake until 
the return of the bride, when it is shared by a few of her in- 
timate friends at her new home. Instead of cutting this especial 
cake, there is provided a similar cake that is cut in small squares, 
and these are placed in little boxes for each guest to carry home. 
These boxes are of white cardboard tied with ribbon, and are placed 
in the hall for the guests to take as they pass out. Coffee, chocolate, 
tea and, in cold weather, bouillon is served as each guest asks for it. 
Wines are seldom provided at weddings, this custom, which was once 
universal, gradually passing away. Even many of those hosts who 
still use wine at dinner have an avowed disinclination against ita use 
at a wedding feast. 

The breakfast above described is equally suitable for either an 
afternoon or evening wedding-table, but it 1s known under different 
names at different hours. Of course, this entertainment is spread 
only by prosperous people, and it is quite too elaborate and lavish, 
and consequently unacceptable, to guests who are sensitive to the 
proprieties if it be given by those whose fortunes are yet unmade. 
Salad, sandwiches, tea-biscuits and cold fowl, with cake and ‘cream 
to follow, and coffee and tea on a side-table, all prettily arranged 


with flowers or fruits, afford a suitable collation for those who do 
not care to give the impression that they are more bountifully sup- 
plied with money than they really are. In warm weather, lemonade 
may take the place of coffee, but tea is always needful. 

f it is a full-dress wedding—that is, if the bride be costumed in 
white—, the pair remain to partake of refreshments and lead the way 
to the dining-room, followed by the bridesmaids and rea the 
parents and nearest kinspeople coming in their wake. Then 
come the guests, each gentleman offering an arm to the lady 
whom he knows or who happens to be nearest to him at the 
moment the refreshment door is thrown open. It is not in 
good taste for a gentleman at a wedding feast of this kind to 
excuse himself at this moment from a lady with whom he may 
be chatting to go in search of another whom he may prefer to 
escort to the table; he should offer his arm and ask if she will 
saree him to take charge of still another lady, provided, of course, 

e sees that the special one in whom he has an interest, or indeed, 
any other lady of his acquaintance, is without an attendant. 
Toward the end of the feast the bride and groom, if they are to go 
away upon a journey, quietly withdraw; and it is in bad taste to 
notice their departure from the room. By the time the guesta have 
returned to the parlors again the newly-married pair will appear 


‘in the hall ready for departure, and the bridesmaids and friends 


take brief adieus of them, wishing all manner of happiness. Rice 
is usually thrown after them, and sometimes an old slipper. This 
ceremonial may not bring the good fortune its legend declares it 
ig sure to do, but it tends to break up the dreariness of a parting. 
Nobody inquires of them their destination, or asks anything about 
their prospective wedding-journey, such questions being considered 
in yery -bad form. 


TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Few women possess the self-denial—or high spirit—of that Duchess 
of Marlborough who, when provoked at her husband, cut off her mag- 
nificent hair and threw it, history says, in his face; we, being more 
charitable, will say at his feet. Macnificent suits of hair, long, lus- 
trous and thick, are very rare nowadays; and when extremely 
long hair is possessed, the question “how to arrange it’’ is very 
puzzling to the owner. If a suit of thick hair reaching nearly to 
the waist can be disposed in a style that is especially liked and be- 
coming, it is much more desirable than to have tresses that would 
enwrap one and be unmanageable, 

But all this is simply the introduction to a bit of advice. When 
the rage for dyeing the hair a golden hue had subsided to a certain ex- 
tent, it was possible for a while to recognize one’s friends; but just 
now the fancy for bronze-red locks declares itself, and we are again 
upon the tenter-hooks of uncertainty. Of the latter color, it may be 
said that it makes a modest woman look pronounced, does not suit one 
complexivn in a thousand and gives a colorless and altogether vapid 
look to the eyes—in fact, it has not a single commendable quality, save 
that of being expensive. If you are philanthropist enough to 
look bizarre and, worse still, old, for the sake of enriching the seller 
of the liquid warranted to produce this shade—well, let philan- 
thropy form your consolation, for your own appearance as seen in 
the mirror or by your friends will fail to do so. 

A very nice somebody writes to ask if sulphur taken every other 
morning would be injurious—the object being to clear the skin. 
Well, no; not if taken under a physician’s direction, or if you are 
physically very strong; but in many cases its effects are weakening 
and harm would result if it were continued. If the skin is dry and 
yet covered with small spots, try cocoanut oil, rubbing it in well 
every night and, if possible, taking sulphur baths in connection with 
its use. These baths, by-the-way, are recommended as effective for 
slight discolorations of the skin: of course, they will do nothing for 
birthmarks or any very old marks, but recent ones are generally 
dispelled by them. 

What is the cause of sunken half-circles beneath the eyes, and 
how can they be eradicated from a young person's face?” Ah! 
they ought not to be there, for they are the outward visible sign, 
and usually the first, of premature old age. Sometimes they are 
caused by ill-health or social dissipation—too much dancing and not 
enough sleep; and sometimes they come attendant on great trouble. 
They may be hidden by powder or some liquid, but this will be ef- 
fective only for atime. If one is yet young enough for them to be 
curable, 1+ would be wisest to smooth them out every night with a 
Southern women, who usually are remarkably free 
from these tell-tale signs, believe they will not come if the face is 
washed but once a day and then with water as hot as can be 


borne. Madame Patterson-Bonaparte told the writer of this, saying 
there would be many more handsome complexions if women washed 
their faces less often; that, in fact, they scrubbed the bloom off. 

For B. Bell and others who ask for a depilatory, we give one of 
Dr. Agnew’s, stating, however, that all responsibility must be 
assumed by those who use it: 


Prepared chalk. - -_ - SAN ane oh ep lo snare 3 parts. 


Sulphide of caleium,....-...-...------- vesewceus 1 part. 


Add water and mix into a paste, and apply with a brush to the 
parts affected; when dry it may be rubbed off and the hair will come 
with it. After awhile the growth will return, and then the treat- 
ment must be repeated. It is probable that no treatment would 
have been necessary had it not been for that first use of the 
scissors when at school in an effort to get rid of the small 
hair on the lip or arm that no person could notice, but which the 
morbid sensibility of a school-girl exaggerated. Of course, at no 
distant interval a second clipping was needed; and so it went on 
until a pronounced growth was observable. 

Again there are questions and questions about the little black 
spots which appear on the face, so a few words will be said about 

em. The vulgarity of haste becomes cruelty in attempting to ex- 
pel all these spots at once, and the result is usually a very red face, 
as well as a very sensitive one. In pressing these out physicians re- 
commend the use of a watch-key with a small aperture and broad 
edge, so that the skin around the spot may not be bruised, as is 
usually the case when the fingers are employed. If there are scve- 
ral clustered close together, they should not all be removed at once ; 
it is wiser to make haste slowly. First bathe the ““wormy ” part 
of the face in very warm water, then rub some olive oil in and 
press the key over the affected parts. Continue this treatment until 
the spots have all disappeared. Take time, and do this carefully ; if 
the mirror is not low enough for you to sit before it, do not make 
yourself nervous by standing up, but take a smaller glass, put it on a 
teble or some convenient place and go about your work in as 
easy & way as possible. When women learn that all the strength 
gained by sitting down while dressing isso much more toward good 
looks and the prevention of wrinkles, it is possible they will be wise 
enough to profit by it. 

Perfect cleanliness and care of the physical condition of the body 
are the only certain means of keeping unpleasant odors from the 

erson. The use of infant powder after the bath, and a few small 
bigs filled with violet powder fastened in the dress-bodice, may aid, 
but are really only secondary. Ammonia or borax may, if desired 
be put in the bath, 
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With the Summer-time comes a very general use of toilet powder, 
and the woman who likes to know what she is using and does not 
care to spend much money, will be wise enough to crush starch to a 
fine powder and then add orris or violet powder, flavoring it to suit. 
An old-time method of preparing an agreeable powder was to put the 
starch in a small flannel bag and then wet it well with genuine bay 
rum. When dry it is a pleasant, innocent and refreshing powder 
suitable for my lady or his majesty the baby. 

Do not wear a patch in the daytime; it may make your skin look 
white, it may be coquettish-looking; but it certainly is not in har- 
mony with a tailor-made gown, nor is it of to-day. 

Of you who speak of painting your lips, only one request is 
made—do not, like an unfortunate girl who ‘“‘despised” her pale lips, 
forget the effect of the paint. She drank hot tea and then saw the 
red composition slowly coming off on the bit of damask in her hand. 
It was a good lesson to her, and maybe it would be the best that 
could happen to you, if, like her, you vowed never to do so again. 
However, if you will use something, choose pure carmine, for that 
at least is not poisonous, though, because of its intensity, calling for 
great eare in its application. 

Tt is said that all the women in history, from Marie Stuart back 


and forward, who have been renowned as beauties, were not only . 


well grounded in the arts of the toilette, but kept their secrets 
closely; that no single one of the list could lay claim to more than 
such special natural beauty as hundreds of others possessed, but that 
they thoroughly understood how to care for themselves and how to 
make defects merely the background for perfections. The intangible 
something that attracted was possessed by them, and they made 
good use of their wit. Marguerite de Valois (of whom much was 
written and sung because of her fascinating power and great beauty) 


‘not understand that once the becomin 
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had heavy cheeks, projecting eyes that were often conges and a 
thick, hanging under-lip. And yet these were forgotten, and the per- 
fect skin, the great whiteness and smoothness of neck and arms, and 
the charm of manner were remembered. So thoroughly did she un- 
derstand the value of her chief beauty that she “received” one day 
reclining on a couch having black satin coverlids and pillew-cases, 
which brought out more positively her beautiful arms and neck. 

The above paragraph is for the benefit of a woman who will 
is discovered it must be 
adhered to, for suppose the Princess had insisted upon some arrange- 
ment that would have drawn attention to her eyes! The black 
did not do this, though any other color would. No, rose color is no 
longer for you, and the only possibility of its being again in the list 
of the shades that can be worn is when with gray halk ou seem 
rejuvenated and again possess the delicate tints of youth. The times 
that are not rose-colored leave signs upon the face with which 
the faint hues are strikingly out of harmony. Something that 
will soften the signs of age and sorrow should be chosen. It is hard 
for a woman who is young in years to see, as she looks in the mir- 
ror, the footprints of age creeping on her—it is more than hard, it 
makes one bitter sometimes. But bid that feeling depart, and 
endeavor to look cheerfully into. your counsellor’s face each morn- 
ing, saying, ‘ Good day to you, Father Time. You may think you 
have the best of it but you have not; why, after a while I shall be 
far ahead of you, for there is something you cannot make old unt 
I choose myself. Whatisit? My heart; you cannot put asingle 
wrinkle there, and therefore I shall be younger than you think.” 

That is the only sure way of beating Time—he whose record is 
per ae as to be unbeaten. Alas! so many fallacies are accepted 
as truths! 


COSTUMES FOR 


The rapidly growing interest in all varieties’ of open-air pursuits 
very properly draws attention to the selection of appropriate attire 
in order that they may be beneficially enjoyed. Exercise and the 
life-giving: properties of oxygen have been the means of restoring 
many & waning youthfulness, and health which may be gained in the 
pursuit of pleasure instead of by the assistance of the physician and 
druggist is indeed a blessing, and one too that no intelligent being 
can afford to lose out of a life that is at best but brief. The pleasure 
of any sport involving physical exertion depends Jargely upon the 
suitability of the garments worn, and the benefits that might be 
acquired are often missed because the fabric or construction of the 
costume is not adapted to the purpose. A fabric which will endure 
climatic changes without materially discomforting or endangering 
the health of the wearer should always be selected, and lady’s-cloths 
and flannel are eminently adapted to the purpose. The garments 
intended for active outdoor uses should be easy in fit, light in weight 
and easy to put on and remove. Ease and grace may and should 
be united in the shapes of all dresses of this description; indeed, in 
the most recent styles for such garments this combmation of attrac- 
tions is most happily arranged. 


TRAVELLING BY LAND. 


The railway is a triumph over time and space, but it has its 
discomforts, and they are specially felt when a traveller is not attired 
in & manner to withstand those little enemies to one’s pleasurable 
 existence—dust and cinders. In a drawing-room car a lady may 
with propricty wear just such a toilette as she would for a prome- 
nade on a Spring day—that is, sober in tone, plainly but handsomely 
made and not too weighty in drapery and trimmin Her hat 
should be simply trimmed in order to escape accumulations of dust, 
and her gloves will be either kid or Suéde, as silk or thread gloves 
offer no defense against that curiously impertinent, impalpable but 
most unpleasant something that fastens upon the exposed skin of 
the traveller. This season wood-brown, a very dark green, blué, 
gray, mushroom, beige, tan, and russet—good, straight-forward, un- 
fading colors and not those die-away hues of a few seasons back— 
are selected for travelling dresses. 

Coaching gowns are of a lighter hue than those devoted to railway 
journeyings. Doubtless the only reason for this is that the fair trav- 
eller by coach desires to add her part to the pictorial effects of the 
ensemble, And this feeling is quite justifiable—indeed, one ought to 
look and feel well when enjoying this agreeable means of transport- 
ation. Dresses for both rail and road are of walking length, and 
have a jacket or a shoulder-wrap to complete them. 


OUTDOOR USES. 


The jacket or coat as a top garment (to be added when the weather 


-requires) is Most convenient and trim when once on and fastened. 


but it is less easily added and laid aside during the stir of the coach 
wheels than is a shoulder-wrap. When selecting her patterns a lady 
is likely to think of the conveniences and inconveniences of the two 
styles, and choose accordingly. If the wrap is selected, it should be 
lined with silk or Surah, and its trimmings, if any, should be such as 
will shake the dust easily. A curly silk fringe or marabou, made full 
but not very long, is a novelty of the season, and is procurable in al! 
the leading colors. A clasp to fasten the wrap easily is another con- 
venience, The jacket should have smooth sleeve-linings, even if it 
have a flannel body-lining. It would be a needless task to call atten- 
tion to especial patterns for travelling costumes when so many elegant 
designs for such garments have been published both for the present 
and preceding months. A gossamer waterproef of ample dimensions. 
carefully folded into a tiny pocket of waterproof cloth, should be s 
part of the readily-grasped belongings of ‘every lady who is to go 
coaching up and down the beautiful hills and mountains in the 
Summer-time. Gloves should be of wash leather, and those having 
gauntlets of stiff leather will be found most protective and con- 
venient. 


TRAVELLING BY SEA. 


For ocean travelling the skirt of the dress is untrimmed, or at 
most has but a tiny plaiting set about its edge. The preferred 
material is a woolen fabric somewhat heavier than is selected for 
land journeying. The penetrating quality of salt winds and now 
and then an unexpected and capricious visit from a foaming wave 
make firmly-woven fabrics a most desirable selection for ocean 
travel. Ladies usually like their voyaging skirts as long as they can 
be worn without hindrance to walking upon an unsteady deck. They 
should, however, be just short enough to prevent brushing the 
planks, which no amount of “swabbing” in the early—alas! to» 
early—morning, ever keeps free from soiling cinders and smirchy oils. 

Sea costumes should be dark, plain and always warm, even for 
Summer; and their methods of construction should not be compli- 
cated, but as lady-like and yet as severe in al] their details as it is 
possible to devise them. A four-gored walking-skirt and a trim- 
fitting basque that is moderately long is the most satisfactory com- 
bination of upper and lower portions of a toilette, which one must 
often make with but one hand while the other steadies the person 
by clinging to the edge of the berth. Moderately rough weather, 
without rain, is the most enjoyable, as well as most invigorating, to 
the person who travels for a change of ‘atmosphere. <A calm sea is 
pretty enough for-a short time, during which one can chatter about 
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“ mirrors of silver,” “ glassy seas” and ‘ painted oceans’’; but a dead 
level of water soon becomes tiresome and most monotonous. The 
four-gored skirt pattern is No. 9867, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 

A charming basque to wear with it is also a late device; it is No. 
9845, price 1s. or 25 cents. It is gracefuliy curved to the figure by 
all the most approved methods of fitting, and its fronts button upon 
a vest that adds considerably to the beauty of its effect. The high 
collar, the close coat sleeves and the vest may be trimmed with 
braids matching or contrasting in color with the fabric. This style 
gives grace to the figure and will be especially appreciated and 
admired by ladies who are not sailors but courageously ‘‘ go down to 
the sea in ships.” It will also be a favorite with those who travel 
by land—indeed, it will be a favorite every where. 

Of course, an ample loose wrap would be the most convenient 
outside garment, if it were not that the sea gales take liberties with 
its folds to the great discomfort of its wearer. The huge wrap will 
serve well enough during a season of chilly tranquillities of weather, 
but at other times it is not at all a friendly affair; indeed, quite the 
contrary. <A long, close-fitting but not too tight coat is the most 
comfortable garment when adjusted upon the wearer, and also the 
most attractive in appearance. A lady can never look disagreeably 
dishevelled if she is arrayed in a finely fitting, handsomely propor- 
tioned long coat; hence the popularity of this garment at sca. The 
latest pattern for such a garment is most attractive, and the elegance 
of its shape renders it suitable for any other occasion. It is No. 
9848, and costs 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 


YACHTING AND ROWING. 


The general characteristics of the costumes for these delightful 
amusements change very little from year to year, but their patterns 
are improved from time to time; and these variations give to them 
an added value in the eyes of the maker and wearer. The skirt of 
the yachting dress, whether it be a plain, gored skirt or a tucked 
one, is cut shorter than is a walking skirt. Its favorite pattern is 
tucked above its hem and is gathered to the belt, the largest part 
of its fulness, of course, being arranged at the back. Sometimes it 
will be trimmed with broad braids of equal widths, and sometimes 
with braids in varying widths and each differing from the other in 
color. The pattern for the skirt is No. 8645, and costs ls. 6d. or 35 
cents, , If the tucked skirt be not desired, a most attractive gored 
skirt pattern for a yachting or boating expedition is No. 9867, cost- 
ing ls. or 25 cents. For use on the sea there is an especial liking 
for deep blue materials, and, as this color withstands the effects of 
ocean spray and occasional drenchings, it is doubtless the safest, 
as well as the most harmonious, of all tints. Twilled flannel of a 
not too heavy quality is the best texture to select. The trimmings 
should be applied with a tasteful reserve, and it should be remembered 
that woolen braids are the only ornaments that can with safety be 
used at sea. Red braids are handsome when first applied, but there 


are few shades of this color that do not become ugly after a salt 


water experience. Black, white or gold colored braids are each 


_ Stylish and fashionable, and, if the latter fades at all, it will only 


grow the prettier for its paler effects. 

The blouse is an indispensable garment to the yachtswoman who 
intends to have the fuil comfort of her trip, and it is also the most 
fashionable waist for such an, expedition. A handsome blouse 
pattern is No. 8618, which costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. It closes its 
depth with button-holes and buttons, and its lower edge is drawn to 
the figure by a tape or an elastic strap run into its hem casing. It is 
customary to have the name or the flag of the yacht wrought upon 
the right wrist, and anchors or stars may be embroidered in the cor- 
ners of the deep sailor-collar. A silk or mull kerchief is usually 
fastened about the neck in a much-wrinkled shaw] fashion before 


_ the blouse is assumed. 


Ladies who become sufficiently proficient in handling the oars to 
attempt rowing matches often select blue skirts and white blouses, 


TENNYS COSTUMES. 


Tennis is growing in interest with both sexes, the ladies sensibly 
playing more frequently but not as long games as the sterner sex; and 
no better explanation of where the line should be drawn between 
excess and reason could be given. Of course, different clubs choose 
diferent colors and ornamentations for their costumes, and change 
their fashioning according as improved patterns for them are devised 
and published, but the textures in vogue vary very little from season 
to season. 

Ladies’ skirts are usually of thick, strong cotton goods, the coarse- 
ness of which is deemed an attraction. The fabric is woven in ga 
picturesque stripes or may be a plain weaving decorated wit 
braids or bias bands. Of course, the striped goods receives general 
preference, as it does away with the necessity for trimming. Such 
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skirts are made as short, perhaps a little shorter, than a yachting 
skirt. If light-weight fabrics are preferred, tucks may be taken 
above the hem. As regards the shape of the skirt, it may be gored 
to fit smoothly, but not too tightly, about the hips, and may have as 
much fulness at the back as desired. The new pattern published 
this month is a general favorite. When selected for this purpose the 
slight fulness ordinarily taken up in the darts may be distributed 
about the front and sides. The number of this patterh is 9867, 
price ls. or 25 cents. If a fuller skirt be desired, one fashioned by 
pattern No, 9537, price 1s. or 25 cents, will be found satisfactory. 

A jacket that is much liked on account of its easy and stylish 
adjustment will often constitute the dress-body. It is deepest in 
front at the end of the closing and shortened over the sides toward 
the, back. It has a seam at the center of the back, side-back seams 
and under-arm gores; and the center seam terminates at the top of 
extra widths that are lapped from the left side over the right in 
end fashion. Blues, reds and browns are fashionable colors for 
the jackets, with gilt buttons for the closing and for ornamenting 
the side-back seams below the waist-line. Tinsel cord or braid for 
trimming the collar, cuff facings and the lower and open edges is 
very effective. The pattern to the jacket is No. 9807, price ls. or 25 
cents. Of course, the yachting or sailor blouse may be worn at ten- 
nis, if preferred to the jacket; but the latter is petter liked because 
it is in marked contrast to the garment worn by men. 

The gentlemen’s tennis waist is usually of flannel, and is something 
after the Norfolk jacket in style. It has a curving seam at the 
center of the back, and a box-plait at each side; while at each side 
of the front, turning toward the single-breasted closing, is stitched 
a side-plait. The buttons and button-holes terminate at the waist- 
line, and a belt is buckled about the figure. A patch pocket rests” 
upon each side of the front, and a high rolling collar is about the neck. 
Cuffs are outlined with stitching, and stitching completes all the 
edges. The pattern to the jacket is No. 9597, which costs 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents. Knickerbockers cut by pattern No. 9598, which costs 
1s. or 25 cents, are usually preferred to long trousers, A turban cap 
and low shoes are sensible accompaniments, and it is usually noticed 
that masculine appreciation for becomingness is usually expressed in 
choosing the color of the cap. 

Misses and youths dress precisely as do their elders as regards the 
shapes of their tennis, yachting and rowing garments, and patterns 
suited to their ages are hee ed for all things needful for outdoor 
exercise and pleasure. The incalculable value to growing youth of a 
reasonable participation in pleasant open-air activities cannot be 
overrated. 
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BATHING DRESSES. 


Last season's fashions for ladies’, misses’ and children’s bath- 
ing suits were so very fitting and stylish that there will be no 
material changes in their appearances this year. Nothing can be 
devised that will be superior to the patterns then issued, though, of 
course, each year has its fancies in the way of color, trimming, ctc. 

Flannels always have been and always will be the most suitable 
materials for bathing dresses, and dark blues and grays are the only 
colors yet discovered that will retain their beauty after a few dips 
in salt water. Braids may be added to them in any manner admired. 
A favorite stvle for ladies’ bathing suits is cut by pattern No. 9269, 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. It has Knickerbocker drawers, which are 
gathered below the knees and finished with a band and ruffle. The 
drawers are cut in one length with the blouse or body portion, which 
is slightly hollowed in the neck to accord with the deep sailor-collar, 
a cravat bow of the goods being fastened beneath the latter. The 
pattern is provided with long sleeves, which are finished at the wrists 
to accord with the drawers fers and perforated to show where they 
may be cut off short. The blouse is drawn in ‘to the waist by the 
belt of the full skirt, which is of comfortable depth and has its ful- 
ness adjusted by gathers. 


CAMPING AND TRAMPING. 


These two Midsummer delights largely include each other, and 
consequently, to be properly attired for one is to be prepared for the 
other. A skirt that is not too long to permit of easy walking over 
unpaved surfaces is liked, and it may be cut by pattern No. 9867— 
which has been previously described—and have braids or other flat 
trifaming above a narrow foot-plaiting ; or it may be cut by pattern 
No. 8645, costing 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, which has extra lengt an 
for five wide tucks allowed above the hem, and is gathered to the 
belt all round. Mixed grays, with coguelicot or poppy-reds upon 
them, are very stylish colors; and they are charmingly pou aoe 
in the shadows of the forest, as are also dark blues relieved with 
red or gold. Greens are not much favored for such costumes. 

A deep basque does away with the necessity for drapery of any 
kind, and it will be found all the more comfortable if not too closely 
fitted. For such a basque, pattern No, 97.72; which costs ls. or 25 
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cents, is a most desirable style. It shows in its fitting all the best 
results of seam and dart, and in the back two double box-plaits are 
formed below the waist-line. The sleeves extend to the wrists, and 
the neck is completed with a high collar. Braids trim such a basque 
tastefully, and the effect is also admirable when vest and cuff facings 
of contrasting goods are applied and the collar is cut from the 
same fabric. 

A plaited basque is sometimes preferred, and in association with 
an undraped skirt, is generally more becoming to ladies who have 
slight figures and sinall hips. The latest pattern for such a basque 
has a cluster of side-plaits turning toward the center of the back and 
another cluster in each side of the front turning toward the closing. 
A belt is worn about the waist, and the neck is provided with a hig 
rolling collar, while the sleeves are finished to simulate cuffs or in 
accordance with the remainder of the garment. The pattern to this 
blouse is No. 9716, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 

An extra wrap in the shape of a half-long coat is much liked. Its 
pattern is No. 9642, which costs 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. It has, in addi- 
tion to its side and shoulder seams, a curving center seam, side-back 
seams and under-arm and bust darts. Its lower edges are curved 
below the closing and also below the center and side seams. Its 
sleeves are correspondingly curved at the ovtside seams, and its neck 
is finished with a high rolling collar. All the edges may be bound 
with braid, machine-stitched or finished in any way admired. Plain 


RAMBLES 


Just now, when many persons are upon the hither edge of their 
annual leisure, it may be profitable to consider what topics and which 
of the late books will best entertain or divert the mind, and, at the 
same time, introduce therein certain elements of value. It is through 
fiction of the higher order that one acquires intelligence by absorp- 
tion—if that be a proper term to use for becoming wise without a 
direct search after wisdom. The mental, moral and formal facts of 
society, the creeds of many churches, various standards of taste, the 
usages of the world, descriptions of noted works of art, the motives 
of eminent men and women, travel, geography, history, politics, 
music, the drama, great wars for conquest or for liberty, and the 
breadth and narrowness of patriotism, are each and all discussed in 
such novels as are written by our best men and women; and the 
very noblest and wisest of them frequently embody their knowl- 
edge and opinions in imaginable personalities in order to impart to 
them a vitality that will carry conviction where they most desire to 
plant it, deep in human souls, 

Of recent novels, there is one that possesses a peculiar historic 
value. It was written by Edmund Quincy, who in his generation 
was one of the warmest friends of human liberty that America 
ever produced. It is edited by his son Edmund Quincy, and is 
called Wensley. Two short but charming stories are also con- 
tained in the same volume; one called “ Mt. Verney,” and the other, 
“Who Paid for the Prima Donna?” Wensley is worth reading for 
many reasons, quite independent of the charm of the dignified sim- 
plicity of its style, which is as refreshing to the senses as is a breath 
of pure air after having lingered in a stifling, artifically-heated 
room. If one desires to learn about those social, moral and relig- 
ious conditions which moulded the brave, intelligent men and the 
helpful, cultivated, self-contained women of New England during 
that era just before.the revolution, Wensley is a source of all need- 
ful information. It furnishes, moreover, a warning of much value 
to those who are building up needless wants, plunging into abysses 
of mental speculation and striving after artifical standards for their 
social lives. It Brings back to us a phase of society which had its 
earnestness, its dignity, and a charm to which we would willingly 
return if we could. Justice is justice, and even though it is 
decidedly unpleasant to hint at unworthy practices in literature, 
truth compels one to admit that many a modern novel has a plot and 
circumstance, a thrill and stir that may be traced to the writings of 
Edmund Quincy the elder. 

Henry James has recently made a collection of five of his most 
attractive stories, the initial one, The Author of Beltraffo, giving a 
name to the volume, No matter how bitter one may feel toward this 
Anglo-American author, it is impossible not to be charmed by his 
fine touches of pathos, his analysis of character, his bits of philosophy 
and criticism and his clear and keen observations of all things about 
him. The second story in the book is called ‘‘ Pandora,” and it gives 
us a most vivid description of the self-made girl and how she accom- 
plished it. We have had too much of the self-made man, the results 
of whose work has too often been satisfactory only to himself. Mr. 
James’ feminine specimen is superior in her processes to those for- 
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and plaid, plain and striped, and plain and figured goods are united 
in camping costumes; but one material may be used throughout 
when preferred. Picturesque, but not bizarre, effects are sought 
after; and comfort is the object always kept in mind when the tex- 
ture is being chosen and the style of making decided upon. White 
petticoats should be eschewed in favor of those of mohair or seer- 
sucker, to which little or no ornament should be added. Soft felt hats 
are most suitable, becoming and comfortable in the woods, and wings, 
breasts of birds or bias velvet bands are their most effective trim- 
mings. Flowers and fragile ribbons are not desirable, and feathers 
should also be excluded from such chapeaux, Shawls in plenty should 
be strapped in small compass, and everything should be as compact 
as possible. An abundance of fresh collars, cuffs and handker- 
chiefs should always be taken. Laced shoes are preferable to but- 
toned boots, and it is needless to mention that all sensible people 
choose low, flat heels: the high heels are in disfavor everywhere out 
of the drawing-room. Castor gloves for the camp are the best for 
several reasons, and, as their wearers arc supposed to be out of reach 
of the fervid heats of Summer, they are not uncomfortable. These 
gloves are proof against insect bites, they bear much hard usage and 
prevent the hand from being hurt when it is compelled to grasp a 
rough surface. : : 

Blessed, indeed, are they who find leisure to encamp in the still 
health-giving woods for a rest, however brief. 


AMONG BOOKS. . 


mulas which for the most part have been adopted by men—she did 
not drive the tow horses for a canal-boat. ‘‘The Path of Duty,” 
another of the tales in the book, is commended for its thoughtful- 
ness, While its intention cannot be too widely appreciated. It isa 
curious thing in a moral sense, and this is a droll sentence to pro- 
nounce upon any story written by Henry James. 

My Lady Pocahontas claims, by its sub-title, to be A True Rela- 
tion of Virginia, writ by Amos Todkill, Puritan and Pilgrim, with 
Notes by John Esten Cooke. This narrative is ingenious and its 
style of two centuries ago is most fascinating. The language is as 
nearly archaical as a clever author is able to make it, and who of 
this sachet has gone quite far enough backward to grasp its quaint 
eloquence? The narrative is touched with the charm of romance 
and the pathos of an unhappy love, and to this is added the life-long 
devotion of the author, who consecrated to the Indian princess his 
chivalric love and his entire life, asking and expecting nothing in 
return but the happiness of serving her and the privilege of being 
near to her as a protector in the perilous years after she became an 
English woman of rank. The history of our country will become of 
deeper interest to all young persons who read this semi-historic 
novel and the curious explanatory notes printed upon the broad 
margins of its small pages, while the picturesqueness as well as 
the hardship of our earlier times will be keenly realized. 

To make a long and speedy mental journey one may fly from the 
Indian princess of the early days of Virginia to the very heart of 
Russia by reading Mam'zelle Eugenie, written by Henry Gréyville. 
The strangeness of Russian customs and speech when compared 
with our own, added to the close similarity of one educated human 
nature with another the world over, is made exceedingly impressive 
by this fascinating story ; and these facts are all the more attractive 
because the writer evidently had no purpose except to relate a little 
Russian romance and give to it all that local coloring which every 
novel should possess, but which few writers are able to bestow upon 
their work. While reading Henry Gréville’s writings you really 
imagine yourself in a Slavic home, and can enjoy and suffer all that 
occurs, so vividly are the events wrought out and so clear and strik- 
ing are the pen pictures of earth, sky and people. 

The Mystery of the Locksis the latest work of E. W. Howe, whose 
Story of a Country Town was noticed in these pages shortly after 
its publication. The author has a clear, indeed too keen, observance 
of the drearier aspects of frontier life. His surroundings depress 
him, and hence he perceives sadness even in the growths of the tall 
poplar and stout hickory, which he remarks are evidently trying to 
get away from the uncongenial earth. He even attributes the quiver 
of the aspen to the dread which it suffers from the possibilities of an 
unwholesomeness in the rank growth about its roots. All this, of 
course, is mentally injurious, but there is a sturdy determination ia 
the heart of his hero to overcome the sternest difficulties, and the 
lofty human spirit is only made sombre by the hard conditions of his 
frontier experiences, by which, however, he is neither daunted nor 
overcome. There are the elements of greatness and a firm ‘courage 
that breathes suecess upon, almost every page of this extraordinary 
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volume, and he who finds his own life difficult will take courage from 
this work and look at the future bravely and with more hope and 
cheer, Sentimentalists will be disappointed in it, but the realism 
and the everyday difficulties which in the story are met and lived 
through or overcome, will be a moral tonic to the practical, energetic 
man and woman of this busy age. 

Trajan, by Henry F. Keenan, is a novel 
center of all excesses of luxury, while The Story of the Locks is one 
that describes the planting of civilization in a new spot. One deals 
too much with the spirit of self-indulgence; the other has too little 
comfort, society and happiness. Trajan is well worthy of mention, 
though it cannot be recommended to persons who require tranquil, 
satisfying, intellectual reading. There are so many persons in the 
story, it has so many complications and its psychological studies 
are so involved and diversely environed that the reader becomes 
appalled by the procession of persons that stalk across its pages. 
But, on the other hand, the enlightenment one receives about 
French politics, the Franco-Prussian war and what led to it, and 
the strange and dramatic condition of an immense pleasure-loving 
mercurial people while under a prolonged state of seige, is worth all 
the trouble of being compelled to accept an acquaintance with an 
immense group of people who lack a fine moral sense, are drearily 
vague or else heroic and virtuous to a painful degree. 

Doris and Theodora is a most agreeably told story of two sisters 
whose ages and characters differed widely, and who lived upon one 
of those isles of the sea which most of us only vaguely know as a 
spot upon the atlas. This island is named Santa Cruz. The story 
is one of fortune and misfortune and the blessings which follow 
the latter when earnestness, courage, self-helpfulness and self-re- 
spect rules. In this narrative it was the young girl or girls who took 
the helm in a land where only slave women had toiled hitherto, and 
they not only succeeded in their management of sugar plantations, 
but succeeded as well in that which makes life add living—a 
wholesome growth of their moral, social and intellectual natures. 
This story is a graphic description of Santa Cruz as it was forty 
years ago—indeed, it is almost like a personal experience to read 
- the clearly and sweetly told experiences of Doris and Theodora. 
This book was written for girls by Margaret Vandegrift. 

The Lost Trail is the first volume of a set of stories called “The 
Log-Cabin Series,” which relate to early frontier life. The author's 
name is Edward 8. Ellis. The book is full of adventure and con- 
trasts decidedly with the Fr estes of lads of to-day in our coun- 
- try, unless they go up to Manitoba or out upon the borders of the 
_ ill-cared-for Indian reservations. Boys will like it, and its spirit 
~ and tone are such that a mother need not hesitate to give it to her 
son without first reading it herself. The date of its events is about 
a hundred vears ago, which far-off time, with its strange interests 
~ and methods of living, give its readers almost the same’ sensation as 
does a fairy story. And yet every word of it might be strictly 
_ historic, so possible are its details and experiences. 

The Elevator is a farce by W. D. Howells. It is a funny account 
of a dinner-party that was to have been, but the invited guests 
were detained in an elevator that became disarranged and would 
neither go up nor down, but hung midway between two floors. 
The farce is made up of what was said by those who were within 
the elevator, and by what was done as well as said by those outside 
of the small prison. For a half-hour’s amusement it is an attractive 
bit of fun to read aloud. 

To travel through the most attractive and curious part of the 
world while comfortably sitting upon a shaded verandah or swing- 
ing in a hammock with a so charming, clear-eyed, intelligent and un- 
affoctedly lady-like woman as Mrs. Anne Harriette Leonowens is bliss 
- indeed. This lady, whose father was a British officer, went to India 
- with her parents when she was but a young girl. - She was fresh 
from school and ready to receive impressions from all the strange 
and picturesque persons and things about her. She married very 
early, and this interesting book is compiled from notes made from 
time to time while this strange land was still exempt from rail- 
ways. Its events, however, scarce change from century to century, 
railways or no railways. It had then its English merchants, its few 
travellers and its British army scattered and garrisoned here and 
there; but the customs of the country had not then been stirred by 
the influence of English rule or the eager missionaries who had come 
from all denominations in the hope of changing the beliefs of its 

eople. Mrs. Leonowen’s married life at Bombay, with its social 
delights and vexations, its indolent swarm of untrustworthy but 
most picturesque servants, its visiting snake-charmers who allured 
cobras—the existence of which she had hot dreamed—from under 
her house, which was built upon stone pillars, the witchery of fakirs 
and vagabonds, and the methods of worship by the Buddhist, the 
Brahmin, the Parsee, the Boroho, the Hindoo and the Jain, together 
with the strictness of the many castes and all that this involves in 
social customs, are most interesting. That these millions of per- 
sons are as earnestly sincere in their inherited beliefs as are Chris- 
tians, and that they not only live according to their diverse faiths 
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but bravely and even willingly die for them, gives sincere reform- 
ers abundant food for thought. Many of these faiths touch each 
other at some one or more points, but they differ in what is held to 
be most vital. Some of the religionists would starve to death rather 
than eat the flesh of a creature deemed less wise than themselves. 
The Buddhists and the Jains would as soon think of existing upon 
the flesh of their kindred as upon that of a creature who, by reason 
of its having been created upon a lower and more helpless plane 
than their own, possesses a God-given right to the tender consider- 
ation and watchful care of all men. The descriptions of the ccun- 
try, the daily and occasional happenings of this curious existence and 
the opportunities for learning about oriental standards of morality 
among & people who, according to their convictions and from their 
own points of view, are, perhaps, far more conscientious than our- 
selves, are more than compensation for the hours which Mrs. Leon- 
owen’s Life and Travels in India requires of its readers. How sorry 
one is when its last page is turned! The barbaric magnificence, the 
extremes of splendor and squalor, the manliness of its best men and 
the childishness and whimsicalities of its very best women, with the 
insecurity of life because of untamed animals and venomous reptiles, 
and also from the ungoverned tempers of those who do not belong 
to the same caste, is all more fascinating than a story of genii be- 
cause it is a carefully drawn picture of actual contemporaneous life 
among a people who outnumber the Christians of the world by 
millions. After Mrs. Leouowens became a widow she was appointed 
English governess at the court of Siam, and in a volume published 
a few years ago she has given a very entertaining account of that 
country and its people. Her son grew up at that strange court and 
is now a member of its Royal household. 

Of biography, the Life of Edgar Allen Poe, by George E. Wood- 
bury, is one of the most important of the month past, because its 
author does not lose sight of the moral while he deals with the 
poetic and fictitious in the character and writings of this strangely 
gifted man of genius. Few poets, or, indeed, other writers, have had 
so many “ Biographies,” “ Recollections,” “ Criticisms,” ‘ Sketches,” 
and lengthy-prefaced editions of his work given to the world as 
Poe; and few men have lived and written in so rnany notable houses 
and under such diverse circumstances, or been in love with so many 
women at the same time—if we are to believe what has been writ- 
ten about him by various friends and enemies. This last biography 
is most interesting and doubtless the true story of a wayward Ife. 
When one has read the story of all that he was and did and wrote, 
that remark of Walter Scott about the Highlander’s horse, to the 
effect that the horse was very hard to catch and, when caught, 
found not to be worth the trouble, involuntary rises up for contem- 
plation, And yet ina ey the narrative is certainly edifying. The 
foundations of all true usefulness in a man of exceptional intellectual 
power lies in his moral nature. When this has no firm basis, time 
will show to the whole world how useless and perhaps mischievous 
has been his existence. If any ambitious young person feels the 
stir of genius within his brain, let him by all means read this life of 
Edgar Allan Poe. Here he will learn that true greatness is impos- 
sible without true goodness, and the fame that is built upon genius 
alone is but an empty shadow. 

Perhaps the most attractive little volume of the season to the per- 
son who reads much and thinks and concludes for himself is Oditer 
Dicta, which is the work of an anonymous English writer. It has 
but seven chapters or essays. One of them is upon Carlyle, whom 
the author treats at times as if he admired rather than loved. 
The quaint motto upon the title-page of Obiter Dicta by the unnamed 
essayist would disarm every foe, should such an individual rise up in 
the face of his opinions about the growling philosopher. He quotes 
from an old Judge: 


An obiter dictum, in the language of the law, is a eagle 

opinion, an individual impertinence, which, whether it be wise 

or foolish, right or wrong, bindeth none—not even the lips that 

utter it. 
The author follows Carlyle through his proud years and down into 
the great shadow of his life after he had laid in perpetual silence his 
J en ee he had loved more than he knew and whose vanished 
face haunted him, bringing with it a wake of memories over which 
his repentant and remorseful soul bent until his spirit was broken. 
It was while he was in this unhappy state of mind that the lonely 
old Scot wrote of his “incomparable Jeannie” and left his letters to 
Froude. Of this our essayist writes: ‘‘ Happy is the man who at 
such a time holds both peace and pen; but unhappiest of all is he 
who, having dipped his sorrow in ink, intrusts the manuscript to a 
romantic historian.” Another essay in the little book is written upon 


pti and his alleged obscurities of style. There is one upon 
‘Truth Hunting,” one about “Actors” and one entitled “A Rogue’s 
Memoirs.” Of the remaining two, one is “The Via Media,” and the 


other, “ Falstaff.” Each of these papers is worth an entire volume 
of less fresh and sparkling thought. The author establishes at 
once a quaint familiarity with his readers,.and.this quickly grows 
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into a warm and real frienship. He accuses people of pretence when 
they say they are really familiar with Spencer, and of Browning he 
says: ‘A great poet, like a great peak, must sometimes be allowed 
to have his head above the clouds.” Later he adds: ‘“ Poetry 
should be vital, either stirring our blood by its divine movement or 
snatching our breath by its divine perfection. To do both is supreme 
glory; to do either is enduring fame.” After much charming and 
most suggestive talk, digressions and ramblings among men of crea- 
tive power in thought, he says, yaseienly ° ‘‘ Brother dunces, lend 
me your ears; not to crop, but that I may whisper into their furry 
depths. Do not quarrel with genius. We have none ourselves and 
yet are so constituted that we cannot live without it.” 

Of the poems of the month there are many. “ Owen Meredeth” — 
the Earl of Ly tton—has issued his new poem Glenaveril, which is in six 
books, and is arhythmed story of contemporaneous life and thought. 

A memorial reproduction of one who died early but who had 
wrought much in the perfumed meadows of verse, and also upon 
the lofty mountains of song—Winthrop Mackworth Praed—is a 
recent publication containing more than eight hundred pages! The 
poems are full of charming fancies, sweet, pure, lofty and inspiring 
thought which lovers of verse will revel in when the leafage is 
full and heavy and Midsummer invites thoughtful souls to enjoy a 
season of waking dreams. 

The last book which invites attention is a small, neatly bound vol- 
ume of verse, bearing the modest title Random Shots. The author 
is Nelson G. Humphrey, a name hitherto unknown in literature, but, 
judging from the merits of the present work, one that will undoubt- 
edly become a household word. In the short preface, Mr. Humphrey 
states that the verses were written to please himself, and, he adds, 
“to please one’s-self is the best way to please others.” Not always; 
but in this case the author's perspicacity is not at fault, for, in spite 
of immense differences in taste, it is safe to assert that few of 
those who may chance to meet with this book will fail to cerive 
from it a plenitude of amusement and at the same time be consid- 
erably enlightened regarding some of the everyday happenings of 
country life. The ordinary rules of criticism sat applied to these 
poems fall lamentably short, whether the structure of the verse be 
regarded or only the recognized laws of rhyme be taken into 
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account. Mr. Humphrey scorns the trammels oa by usage and 
conventionality, and strikes out a path for himself. And who shall 
blame him? Certainly not we who are entertained by the results 
of his independence. It is difficult to say wherein lies the charm of 


these simple measures, whether in the childlike language that so apuvd 


describes familiar and even prosaic subjects and invests them with a 
new interest, or whether in the boldness with which the readers 
attention is seized and, while still grappling with a thought and 
endeavoring to bring it within the range of ordinary comprehension, 
transferred to something akin only by courtesy. These ellipses are 
frequent and afford eloquent testimony of the striking genius of the 
poet, for few but those who have scaled the veriest heights in the 
region of poesy can attempt this figure— much less handle it with 
ease—and leave not a wreck behind. Throughout the whole of this 
work there is but one instance of a falling off from the high mora! 
tone that is not the least of its recommendations, and this is wher 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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he accuses an old dray mare of atheism. It appears that the mare ir — 


question lived an uneventful life up to the completion of her third 
year, but 
‘““Soon trouble came; her honest sire 
Was placed beneath the sod, 
Her metal good, she could not tire, 
She had no friend, or God.” 


It is impossible not to feel a sincere pity for the poor animal so 
overwhelmed with misfortune; but it cannot be that she was no. 
admitted into the ranks of the blessed without some potent reason, 
so we forbear to comment. The limits of this notice will it u- 
to give only one illustration of the lucidity of the poet’s style. Ik 
is from “ Reflections,” and we are told that 
‘In the waving wheat is the bread of life, 
That will walk about and reflect its use; 
But if from the still it will harbor strife, 
That its owner kill with its vile abuse.” 


This is a very pretty verse as it stands; explanation would cer- 


tainly spoil it. aa 


Va. 


THE CONSEQUENCE WAS. 


That is the way the old game of consequences used to wind up. 
and in the family to which Dick belonged a betrothal soon made 
itself known. It is true, we are not overburdened with money; 
but then there are extenuating conditions, for we are well-born, 
well behaved (though there have been times when, owing to those 
bad boys, this might have been questioned) and well received. As 
far as possible we make an effort to be well-dressed, and usually it 
is a success; but the result is largely due to deep interest rather 
than immense capital. The special young man who bestowed the 
Seay wealth of his love (that is what novel writers call it) upon our 

ick deceived us! He told her how lonely he was—how empty 
his life, and led her to suppose she would be doing an act of charity, 
a good and gracious deed, in permitting him to have some one of his 
very own. Now, judging from the number of recent visits paid to 
Dick, it may be accepted as a positive truth that he has something 
like forty or fifty relations of his own to love without coming here 
after anybody. To be sure, none of them are as young or as nice 
as Dick, so that may be his reason for not appreciating his posses- 
sions as he does ours. 

But about the consequence. As soon as the betrothal was an- 
nounced every member of the family called upon us, asking for the 
little mother and Dick. Three days after each visit the return call 
was made, and so each was paid in regular order. The grandmother, 
with whom Dick’s Special lives (when he is not here) is an old lady, 
and she did not call, but wrote a note to Dick, asking her to come 
and see her. Of course, she went; and when she returned home 
she was the proud possessor of another friend and an invitation to a 
dinner-party te be given in her honor. We felt that all this was 
very nice, but—the old question—what to wear? A conclave was 
called, even the boys assisting at it; and the result was that, in 
view of Dick’s dignity, she must have her black velvet freshened up, 
Mamsey could wear her short rose-colored silk, and that the little 
mother would be all right in her black silk, nice old lace and the 
very finest flowers that the boys could get for her. 

Dick’s black velvet has been a veritable friend. It was an inheri- 
tance from grandmamma—that is, she wore it one season; then it 
came to Dick, and she had to have it fitted to her. It is a Princess 
in shape and suits her slender figure to perfection, and, though a lit- 


tle old for her, nevertheless gives a pretty, picturesque look to the | 
young and expressive face. It had been made over in numerous war: | 


before, but this time was not only to be the last but the best. Wel, 
the making over commenced. The front was covered with long. 


loose puffs of Spanish net that began at the square neck ani | 


extended to the lower edge of the skirt, while down each side wa: 
a full cascade of Spanish lace. Around the edge of the train, peer- 
ing from underneath, was a lace plaiting, and a full tournure of plait: 
of wigan was set under the train to keep it from turning all wav: 
and twisting round the feet. The sleeves were of black lace. 
and the square Pompadour was filled in with black net, over whirl: 
silver cord was laced from one side to the other up to the throat: 
while a full frill of black lace edged with silver was around the neck. 


Then the boys each lent a pearl pin, for Dick had no jewelry suitable | 


for the silver cord. We thought she looked charming when sb 
started off, kissing each one of the stay-at-homes “ good-night" and 
saying, with a little quaver in her voice, that she was “ glad we loves 
her well enough to think she looked pretty.” Mamsey was in her pink 
silk, which needed no making-over: she had a great bunch of pink 
roses which came from nobody knew where, but which engendere« 
a horrible suspicion in the family that another evil might befal! 
before long. . The little mother—well, we bought those flowers. 
mignonettes and lilacs, and charmingly they answered their purpose. 

The little father and I (commonly known in the family as * Old, 
although my name is Harold) went along, and, very considerately. | 
sat on the outside so that the gowns should not be crushed. Whe: 
we reached the drawing-room, just ten minutes before the dinner 
hour, the grandmother—that is, Dick’s future one—was just at the 
door, with the Special beside her. We all shook hands, and then she 
made Dick stay by her, introducing her (Dick) as “ my new daug)- 
ter,” which was, as Mamsey said, “very sweet.” Then came din- 
ner, and I must say my admiration for the Special’s grandmother 
increased, for I approve of a well-managed dinner and a hostes: 
who does it all quietly. Somehow a sign from her made each one 
understand everything, though, as far as taking people into dinner 
went, an envelope containing the name of the lady he was to escort 
was addressed to each gentleman and handed to him in the dressing- 
room. This plan is very much micer than>having a person painted 
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out to you just a minute before dinner is announced. The little father 

took the hostess, the Special took the little mother, an uncle of the 

Special’s (a queer old fellow) took Dick, one of the gilded youth 

took Mamsey, and I escorted a very jolly girl named Dale, whose 

acquaintance I intend to cultivate further. Then followed the less- 
extraordinary people. This you must know was my first large din- 

ner-party, and I am going to put down all about it in these family 

chronicles in order that the next boy may see the possibility of mis- 

takes and avoid them. Not that I made many, for by keeping my 

eyes open I saw what the others did and followed suit. 

Different houses have different table arrangements, but in this one, 
I am happy to say, instead of those hard rolls of bread, there was 
laid beside your tiny oyster-fork a dice-like piece of crumb that 
could be eaten with some comfort with the oysters. Then came a 
clear soup, and then the fish. Of course, the plates, knives and forks 
were changed with each course, and it is very much better to replace 
these last than to have an array of implements on either side. After 
the fish came an entrée—sweetbread-croquettes and green peas; then 
the game—canvas-backs and fried hominy; then a green salad, and 
with it was served a bit of cheese and some biscuits. Afterwards 
came iced pudding (tutti frutti) and sweet wafers, and then fruit. 
Coffee was served in the drawing-room, as this custom gives people 
an opportunity of talking together, and it is, moreover, very nice to 
see a pretty girl like our Dick serving it. Hach finger-bowl had a 
sprig of mint floating on top of the water, and, of course, I only 
dipped my fingers in and wiped them on my napkin. It is abomin- 
able to see a fellow behave as if he had not seen water for weeks, 
as I have often heard of them doing. 

I did not say anything about the wines, because I only drank alittle 
claret, but white wine was served with the oysters, sherry with the 
soup, claret after that, and champagne came on with the game. It 
was not that I did not like some of the others, but a long time ago 
the little father told me about the use and abuse of all things, espe- 
cially wine; and, while he never forbade my taking what I wanted, 
yet I made up my mind to find out which best agreed with me and 
drink nothing but that. Claret I was certain of, and so to that I kept. 
The servant saw that I left all except the claret untouched, and, being 
well-trained, did not offer to remove the other glasses, but simply 
ignored them. 

In the drawing-room we talked, Mamsey sang a ballad or two 
and the Special played on the violin. I certainly do think his grand- 
mother a woman of sense, for at one time, when he was playing a 
good waltz, I suppose my eyes danced; and, although I was fanning 
her, she said to me, ‘ My boy, would you rather fan me or have a 
dance?” I made my very best bow and said, “Madam, can you 
doubt which?" She laughed and said I deserved the dance, and, 
directing the servants to open the door leading into the hall, where 
the floor is bare, she told the Special to play some dance music and 
bade me go and engage the prettiest girl in the room for a partner. 
Thereupon I asked her to favor me. Then she laughed heartily again 
and sent me to that nice Dale girl. We had a good informal dance, 
and I assure you it takes a well-bred and thoughtful woman to make 
a boy feel at ease, because one who was not a good entertainer 
would have failed in attempting to play the part of hostess for an 
affair of this kind. If I ever get married my wife shall have an 
easy manner, even if she is ugly and has never heard of Shakspere 
or Raphael, because that does not affect one so intimately as the 
other. We finished up with Sir Roger de Coverley, and the little 
mother played in order that the Special might dance. And the way 
that velvet train of Dick’s flew around was a wonder. Then, when 
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we started to go home, I bade the grandmother good-night. She said 
she was very much pleased with me, and hoped “T would come and 
drink tea with her some afternoon at five o'clock; and she added 
that she would like also to see the rest. Of course, she knows I am 
not the oldest boy, for I had spoken to her about him; but she 
knew that it was my first dinner out and wanted me to understand 
that she approved of me, "Twas nice, wasn't it? 

The Special went home with us and we all: talked, and this is 
what Dick said: “Little mother and all of you, I was frightened 
when I found that I was to go in to dinner with Mr. Grove, because 
Allan (that’s the Special’s name) had told me how queer he was.” 
When we got to the table he said to me, “I suppose a clever young 
woman like you will find me a stupid-companion.” I said, “Then I 
would not be clever.” No answer came to this for a moment or 
two, and then he put another question—‘‘ Have you wonderful aspi- 
rations, young lady?” For a while I hardly knew what to say, and 


then bravely announced that I had. ‘What are they?” “To do 
my duty, even as adinner neighbor, to my fellow man."’ Then he 
laughed and asked me what I knew about dinners. ‘“ Just enough,” 


I told him, “to like beef not too well done, game high, no sweets, 
plenty of oil in my salad-dressing, and not to interrupt a gourmet in 
the appreciation of the flavor of the duck taken by a cool-headed 
cook through a hot kitchen.” A short laugh, and then, ‘ Who 
taught you all that wisdom?” ‘My father.” Silence again. ‘Do 
you think you will make Allan a good wife?” “Tl try.” An awful 
quiet. Then I said, “Mr. Grove—” Here he interrupted with 
“Why don’t you callme Uncle Andrew?” IsaidI would, and after- 
ward we had a very pleasant time. When our dance was over Uncle 
Andrew came to me and said, “ You are a very nice ee you are a 
pleasure to me because you enjoy yourself, and, though I highly dis- 
apprytc of matrimony, I must say Allan has shown good sense in 
choosing vou”! “ Now, what do you think of that?” Every one of 
us laughed, Dick and her Special most of all; and Mamsey said that 
an hour’s talk with the little mother would convert Uncle Andrew 
to a firm belief in matrimony, and that she hoped he would give 
her a chance to make aconvert. Naturally, if one of the girls, or 
even the heir (who inherits the dear little mother’s smile) had writ- 
ten this it would have been more elegant; but in our book the one 
who feels the most like it writes the chronicle. 

We are going to give a dinner, not a very large affair, but an 
original idea is to be introduced. If, however, any engagement is 
to be announced, I trust it may be that of Allan’s grandmother to me. 

A word or two must be added by me, Mamsey. “Old” behaved 
himself very well indeed, and has cultivated to great advantage the 
extremely courteous manner that belonged to his favorite hero, 
Henry Esmond. It is always infinitely better to be extremely 

racious than not gracious at all, Persons who are pleasant to-day 
Reoaites it suits them to be, are just as likely to be unpleasant 
to-morrow because it is their humor. It seems to me we should be 
fue for our own sake, and then there will be no loss of self-respect. 

wore my roses and I wondered when I saw Dick and Allan, if 
ever—but there, stop wondering and be glad in the happiness you 
see. Good night, dedr Harold, you are the nicest boy that ever was 
in love with a grandmother. 

Then I, Harold, add that of course I am in love with Allans 
grandmother, to whom I have but one objection—she no longer 
dances. But ther she might renew it. Young girls have so little 
experience that they bore one. 

Beneath this Dick’s Special writes, “ Oh! cynic of seventeen years, 
how wise thou art!” ; A. M. 


SOME INEXPENSIVE SUMMER GOWNS. 


Blessed among women is she who has cultivated the art of 
making the best of everything—the best of people, of books, of 
pictures and of gowns; for surely the best will come to her in 
return. For the consideration shown them people will give the 
kindest and sweetest of themselves, books will yield up to her the 
very cream of wit and thought, pictures will have a halo that, 
maybe, if she were a critic, would not be seen, and gowns—well, 
the inanimate stuff, responding to her animated fingers, will not only 
do its duty by covering her, but add the pleasant task of helping to 
beautify her. Bleased indeed are the hopeful women, for unto them 
will come the things hoped for. 

Just now the expected things are the gowns, and of them may 

said, as a word of special comfort, that it is not difficult in 
Summer-time to have a number of’ retty ones, because materials 
such as the general woman wears are by no means costly. Sateens 
that glimmer hke the silken fabric, ginghams that are as soft and 


artistic in their drapery as more expensive woolen stuffs, and cloths 
and silks that are sufficiently low in price to bring them within the 
average reach, and certainly pretty enough for anybody, are among 
the materials that are cited as inexpensive. The usual complaint 
made by hesitating womankind on seeing a piece of any fabric is, 
“Oh! if I only knew how it could be made up.” Therefore, in this 
article, inetesit: of giving to you who do not as yet behold their pos- 
sibilities a long list of designs and textiles, there shall be given a 
description of their make-up, their belongings. 

Shepherd’s-plaid in black and white, green and white, and blue 
and white, is shown in some good cotton-and-wool suiting that 
ig low in price and will prove very effective if care be taken in the 
making. The black-and-white is most desirable, and for its decora- 
tion permits of velvet, braid, wool lace and silk. All-sized bits of 
velvet are worth treasuring now,,and the special warning to the 
wasteful would be ‘restrain your hand from (throwing away any- 
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thing velvet until you consider well its possibilities and probabilities 
of future use.” 

A pretty costume of black-and-white shepherd’s-plaid is made with 
its short skirt—a sham one of gray Silesia—finished with a box- 
plaiting of black velvet. The drapery, which is long and reaches to 
the plaiting, is of the plaid and is in three sections upon the front- 
gore; each section having three deep tucks made above a hem, upon 
which is laid flatly a piece of black Angora or yak lace, the pattern of 
which is well brought out in this way. At each side, overlapping these 
front-draperies, is a long, straight panel, the front and lower edges of 
which are outlined with the yak Jace applied in the same way as on 
the front-draperies and absolutely without fulness. The back-drapery 
is long, full and much-looped, and its lower edge is simply hemmed. 
The basque has a square front, arches over the hips and is long in 
the back, after the style of a plaited postilion. The edge is outlined 
with a narrow cord, and the only decoration is a flat vest formed by 
an application of lace’ similar in design but somewhat wider than 
that on the skirt. The cuff facings of black velvet are quite narrow 
and roll back on the sleeves, the straight collar is of black velvet, and 
the buttons are small black crochetted ones. Inside the velvet col- 
lar is a high curate of white linen, and white linen cuffs are also 
worn. There is no brooch, a silver dog-collar that fits close about 
the velvet one rendering other ornament unnecessary. The mitts 
are of black silk, and the sun umbrella of black satin lined with 
white. The hat isa high-crowned turban of black straw, and stand- 
ing up in front is an arrangement of the lace and some white crushed 
roses. The skirt was made by pattern No. 9858, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents; and the basque by pattern No. 9857, price ls. or 25 cents. 
Both: are illustrated in this De.ineator. 
flounce was here put on the skirt because it was a possession; but 
unlegs it is already on hand, it will be wisest to have a plaiting of 
the same material. Black silk may, of course, be used, but it 
makes the entire gown look like second mourning. 

A recollection of a pansy,a thought of Heine’s idea of flower- 
like women, is called up at the sight of a lavender sateen that did not 
cost much and which certainly, in its touch of a deeper shade of 
purple and its generous use of yellow lace, permits of the use of 
a cluster of different-colored pansies on her bonnet. The skirt has a 
narrow box-plaiting at the lower edge, and above this is a gathered 
frill drawn in sections, so that alternate portions are left plain. The 
drapery consists of a deep, broad dablier, and the usual full and 
much-looped back. The éadlier is laid in long folds from the top and 
three crosswise folds below, and at the edge is a frill of deep yellow 
lace, inexpensive but effective ; a cascade of the same lace being on 
the right side where the ¢ablier joins the back-drapery. On the 
left side are flots of deep purple velvet ribbon that extend to the 
lace frill. In the back no decoration is needed; the drapery is 
simply hemmed or underfaced, but the improver and the steels inser- 
ted in the skirt impart a very bouffani effect. The bodice is quite 
simple in outline, plaits in the back giving a good air and standing 
out well upon the jmprover. Lace formed into cascades is arranged 
down each side of the closing, and a frill of it outlines the front and 
sides of the basque. The cascades in front are laid on very full and 
almost hide the buttons, which are small and of écru crochet. The 
coat sleeve has a purple velvet cuff, and below it a frill of the lace; 
and gloves, if worn, should be of pale yellow undressed kid. The 


- purple pansies is across the front, and the 


By-the-bye, the velvet 


THE DELINEATOR. 


collar is of purple velvet, and a frill of the lace stands above it and is 
held in position by some milliner’s wire. A Roman-gold ber-pin is 
the fastening and harmonizes we]l with the color. The bonnet is of 
deep yellow lace» a monture of yellow, ae and yellow-and- 

ridle is caught by small 
gold pins. The parasol is of lavender sateen, trimmed with the 
deepest yellow lace and decorated on the top with a fancy bow of 
Javender satin ribbon. The parasol is last year's rejuvenated, and 
will form one of the prettiest adjuncts to the toilette. The pattern 
used for this costume was No. 9831, which was illustrated in this 
DeineaTor and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. Green, blue, gray or any 
pretty shade of sateen could be developed in this way, and any 
variety of velvet and lace in harmony with the material may be sel- 
ected. A black-and-white sateen that looked like foulard was very 
prettily trimmed with black thread lace, which, although it had 
already seen service on one gown, still retained much of its original 
freshness, 

A travelling toilette must above all things be neat in appearance; 
from the buttons on the boots to the placing of the wing on the hat, 
everything must suggest stability. No woman will dispute the right 
of the man who bees an engagement of marriage because neither the 
gloves nor the boots of his betrothed were in a proper state as far as 
buttons were concerned, About your costume: Choose a light- 
weight cloth in one of the new greenish-gray shades. The skirt will 
have as its finish simply a box-plaiting of the material. Call into play 
all the reserve forces of your ability to make that simple skirt hang 
well, in seeing that the lining is not looser than the outside and so 
making itself a convenient place for you to hook your boot ia when 
stepping up or down. Bind your skirt with velvet, but sew it on by 
hand, not by machine; for if it should start to rip it will be more con- 
venient to pull it off, which is sometimes a great trouble when firmly 
sewed by machine. The drapery consists of a wrinkled tadlier in 
the front and a long, simply-looped width in the back. A hem is 
the finish—‘. e., asilk braid-facing placed underneath is hemmed, the 
stitches not showing on the right side of the material. The basque 
is very short in front and has a long postilion back, the closing bemg 
made with small, flat satine buttons the color of the cloth. A few 
buttons decorate the coat sleeves, and the high collar is of Surah the 
same shade as the cloth, the silk being cooler than velvet and not 
attracting and holding the dust so persistently. Take a plentiful sup- 
ply of fresh lingerie in a small box, and wear small gold buttons as 
your only jewelry. Have a low turban of gray straw trimmed with 
an Alsacian bow of ribbon the same shade; or, if you prefer it, a 
toque of the cloth trimmed with a scarf of silk matching the collar. 
The pattern used for this costume was No. 9839, which is illus- 
trated in this Detineator and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. Although 
referred to as a travelling dress, this costume would be suitable for 
wear at any time when a cloth toilette would be in good taste, but 
an economical little soul wanted to know its possibilities in that dir- 
ection. One says “in that direction,” and then, half-blindly, like 
the one-eyed man in the Arabian Nights, wonders if it is not to the 
looked-for land of happiness where to the mind of a maiden there 
seems no possibility of a fret or fault until—well, until the buttons 
come off her boots or something has befallen the braid on her skirt. 
Irritation is terribly contagious, and she finds out that even in a 
search for happiness human nature remains about the same. 


ITEMS OF FASHIONABLE INTEREST. 
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THE PROOF OF IT. 


For extreme audacity, the man who deliberately asserts that “a woman 
never invented anything” is to be commended. A man would never 
think of disposing scarfs and bits of drapery and various odds and ends 
in @ drawing-room with the same dexterity as a woman. But then, pos- 

ibly, this will not be called invention, for it only makes home pretty. 
Well in this regard, here are some suggestions: ° 

Take a width of Chinese or pongee silk—whichever you happen to pos- 
sess, regardless of color—and add to each end a fringe of coarsc crewels 
in many colors; or, if you cannot do this, have an inch-wide hem, held in 
place by some fancy stitching done in a single-colored silk that is in most 
positive contrast—yellow on crimson, crimson on écru, and yellow on Nile, 
being liked. Then do not merely throw it lengthwise over the back of the 
chair, but, choosing a chair that has a knob at each side of the top, knot 
the end of the scarf securely on the outer knob and let it hang down 
lengthwise, this disposition making a good bit of color ina room. Crépe 
scarfs in the lovely yellow shades are desirable, and look well on rattan pr 
willow chairs that have plush cushions of some deep tone. 

If you know how to paint, display your ability on a piece of matting. 
Portieres and screens of this style are in vogue, and professionals demand 
high prices for them. A very artistic porttére—which can also be used as 


a banner—has a cloudy background, and in the foreground are two plump 
Cupids eating cherries. They are called ‘‘ Cupids” because, being life-size 
and in full length, they cannot be cited as cherubs—those happy littio 
beings who have not to decide the perplexing question “what to wear." 
and whose smooth faces convince one that heart-aches are to them 
uncnown. 

The Turkish squares that are displayed embroidered in bright spangles 
and gay colors are joined in bag fashion and drawn together at dic 
top with ribbons, no lining being required. These are hung on chairs 
and couches, or wherever you please near a resting-place. Why? Be. 
cause in the bags are placed stalks of lavender, or else wadding ant 
enough sachet-powder to make a pleasant perfume perceptible to whoever 
may be near the dainty bag. 

n leaving the drawing-room for a minute and entering the guest-room, 
you see over the washstand, instead of an embroidered or lace splasher, a 
large Japanese fan, opened wide and with the sticks pointing toward the 
ceiling. It1s fastened firmly to the wall by gilt tacks, and, if liked, a broad 
bow of ribbon may be attached at the top. Usually ribbon of cream, gray 
or some neutral shade having yery bright flowers upon it is chosen, not 
only for effect, but because it wears longer. 

Into the drawing-room again in time to see a birthday remembrance 
sent to a pretty maiden from a girl friend—a tiny tea-pot' of gray ware, 
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. the top. 
. Often preferred to the black satin slippers, except for very ceremonious 
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having upon it a Japanese bird (which from their pictures evidently 
differ from all others), a gay orange satin ribbon ornamenting the bamboo 
handle, while the inside is filled with bonbons. Had not this giver of 
gifts any inventive genius? It is easy enough to buy things, no doubt; 


{ but in this case there was much good taste shown and the difficulties 


attending a slender purse were surmounted. The little tea-pot, queer and 
quaint-looking, was purchased for a few pence, the ribbon—a yard of it— 
was not expensive, and the candies, being thoroughly nice, were really the 
most costly—but then only half a pound was needed. A note accom- 
panied the remembrance, and the giver was extolled for her good 
taste all the day long. Had she been a man, she would doubtless have 
proved her inventive genius by going to a shop, buying her sweets and 
having them put up in the regulation box, which is costly and only to 
be valued as a dust collector afterwards! As Mr. Artemus Ward would 
aay, ‘“ P. S.—This is sarkasm.” 


SMART NECK-WEAR. 


Among the novelties in neck-wear especially intended for tailor-maae 


gowns and for street and travelling wear, are standing collars of striped 


percale mounted on “dickeys” long enough to allow a stud matching the 
collar-button to show. Of course, the bodice is either cut or turned in at 
the neck under a shawl-collar that forms the finish. The stripes are hair- 
lines printed very close together, so that a decided color effect is pro- 
duced. Pink, blue, brown and green stripes on white are much favored. 
Cuffs to match accompany each collar and are close-fitting, being long 


enough to extend over the short-wristed gloves. 


A narrow tie is considered in better taste with the collars than a brooch; 


_ the button and stud, which are usually of hammered gold or silver, being 


sufficient jewelry. The ties are such as gentlemen wear, and may be 
obtained at a shop where men’s neckwear is sold. Dark colors are usually 


° chosen. For other times, the high white collar, with rounded rather than 


square corners, continues to obtain, its comfort commending it to every 


_ one, Cuffs are closer fitting, and only plain buttons or links are worn. 


It is whispered that there will be a revival of laced-trimmed mull or 
sik Marie Antoinette kerchiefs, and, as they adapt themselves well to 
round waists and tucked skirts, it may be a general revival. Tulle, white, 


soft and fresh in its appearance, has never gone out of fashion, for when 
’ a finish was needed for a V-shaped opening in the bodice it has been given 
first consideration. It is so charitable in its effect and so softens the lines 
‘ in the face that many wise women use it altogether. 
- the neck is a little thin and bones are prominent, the tulle can be drawn 
- over these and fastened with a handsome pin. It looks like a bit of 


If just at the throat 
coquetry, while it is the very extract of wisdom, for it conceals a defect. 


UNDER FOOT. 


Trodden upon 1t too often turns and revenges itself, causing the nervous 


" toothache that is so distressing, and making the sufferer gravely consider 
- the possibilities of human endurance. It is the boot. A well-fitting and 


well-appearing boot becomes more than a well-spring of pleasure, for it 
keeps wrinkles from the face and makes long and delightful walks pos- 
sible. Doubtless the saboi, so strongly urged by Mr. Oscar Wilde, would 


~ be all that he claims; but if 80, why does not Mrs. Wilde appear on 


the street wearing this wonderful foot-covering? Does he not know that 


- example is better than precept? . 


The received walking-boot is shaped to fit the foot, has a round but not 


positively pointed toe, and buttons sufficiently far above the ankle to be a 


support. It is usually of fine, soft kid, or of kid with a cloth top, though 
sometimes, if the brightness of patent-leather delights one, a boot having 
a kid upper and patent-leather vamp is chosen. Heels are of all heights 
and shapes, and womankind may suit herself; but the medium between 
the low, square heel and the stilt-like arrangement is in best taste. 

For evening wear, black satin slippers with high heels and very short 
toes are in vogue, and with these black silk stockings are worn. Low 
shoes are made of patent-leather and kid or all of one material; and they 
are laced with short, black silk strings, which are tied in a tight bow at 
As one may walk in these shoes without danger, they are 


occasions. 
Crocodile, alligator and other fancy leathers are worn for lawn shoes 
and are very pretty. Little red slippers are for the boudoir, and, when 


worn with a Mother-Hubbard wrapper trimmed with lace and a pretty cap, 
remind one of Goody Two Shoes; for somehow you are made es y 
conscious of those pantoufles. 


AROUND THE WAIST. 


Truly the golden girdle seems to be given to all womankind this season— 
that is, to those who wish it. The broad sash-ribbons, soft and falling natur- 
ally into graceful lines, are in nearly all instances possessed of a line or two 
of gold. The most fashionable are the very thin gauze ribbons that are 
fully half a yard wide and show stripes an inch in width and contrasting 
in color. The dull shades of red, blue, gray or green will be seen with the 
positively bright or the very deep shades of the same hue, and between 
them will be a line of gold to break the absolute disagreement that would 
come from such a union. Very few of theso sashes are tied in the back; 
instead, they are draped around and looped at one side, for there are very 
few, save young girls, who can wear a sash a la bébée. 

Other sashes, less expensive, are of soft silk in plaids—black and white, 
black and gray, blue and scarlet, scarlet and rose (a singular but effective 
mingling), and crimson and yellow. They adapt themselves to the costume 
and are disposed in the manner most becoming to the figure. With tennis 
gowns and any of the cotton materials these plaids are very pretty. — 

Richer, and suitable only for wear with very magnificent stuffs, are the 
faint-hued sashes with immense flowers in gold, silver or tinted velvet- 
brocade upon them. Pale pink has yellow and red tulips, pale blue has 
silver lilies, and cream white has great gold cabbage-roses. Modistes use 
these sashes in connection with the scarf-draperies, and they are seldom 
seen arranged in the fashion dedicated to sashes. 

But the veritable golden girdle is worn by the bright girl habited in her 
cloth costume—such a costume as permits a belt. According to her trim- 
ming, whether it be silver or gold, she gets a wider braid of silver or gold 
and uses it for the belt, carefully hemming each end so that it will not 
fray, and then fastening it with a gold or silver pin having a ball head. 


THAT NICE GIRL. 


Very particular people may object to the adjective, but it expresses 
exactly what is needed and as no other word can. 

Although she is bright, nobody has to excuse a bit of stinging sarcasm 
by saying, ‘‘she is so clever.” , 

Although she is well dressed, her costuming is never so conspicuous 
that she is invited out because she is sure to display the latest fashion. 

Although she rides, drives and plays outdoor games, she does not talk 
80 continuously of these accomplishments as to have it said that ‘ Miss 
Bertie is just like one of us fellows, you know.” 

Although she is a fine musician, she has not become 80 excessively 
cultured that if a person asks for a “ tuney” piece she declines to play 
on the score that it is not classical. 

Although she likes to walk, enjoys a sea-bath, etc., sake does not make 
herself a sort of walking pamphlet of ‘‘ How to keep healthy.” 

Although she reads a good deal, an evening spent in her company does 
not mean that you are so pestered with criticisias upon authors that you 
wonder if she ever read a funny poem called “ The Temple of Bosh,” and 
realizes what an ardent worshipper she is therein. . 

No, the nice girl does none of these things. She may or may not be 
accomplished in music, literature, frock-making or taking care of herself; 
but she does thoroughly understand the consideration due to other peo- 
ples’ weaknesses, opinions or presence. She has learned that her conduct 
of life is not the most interesting thing in the world to them, and that the 
craving for the comfort of one’s neighbor usually results in a loving 
memory very well worth having. And she need not be an inane soul, 
without likes and dislikes; but she must perforce be careful to whom she 
expresses them. A woman without an opinion of her own compares with 
potatoes without salt. 

The nice girl has faults, else she would not be liked, as we seldom care 
for entirely irreproachable souls—they make the contrasts too violent and 
so wound our self-pride. The nice girl is like other girls in most respects, 
but she possesses tact in a special degree, has cullivated it and is most 
decidedly, looked at only from a worldly standpoint, the gainer by it, 

It is not hard to be a nice girl if you start out with a willingness, not 
necessarily to make a Uriah Heep of vourself, but to make self secondary 
and the thanks of others your pfeasantest reward. 

Who wouldn’t be a nice girl? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NE.ure B,:—For the dark gray satin skirt we would suggest a polonaise 
of gray nun’s-vailing made by pattern No. 9798, which is illustrated in 
the May DELINEATOR and costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. We would not advise 
your using any preparation to darken the hair. Gray hair tends to make 
& face look very young, especially if the hair be thick. 


A Reaper:—Scrim or very coarse linen is used for drawn-work, the 
latter being, of course, chosen for tea-cloths and serviettes. The tea-cloth 
does not extend over the edge of the table, being laid over the table-cloth. 


E. C. T.:—Make your grenat velvet jacket by pattern No. 9807, which 
is illustrated in the May DELINEATOR and costs ls. or 265 cents. Trim it 
with silver cord and use silver buttons. 

BELLE:—In putting away your plush jacket for the Summer, spread it 
out as much as possible, cover it with a piece of muslin and throw some 
camphor in the drawer or trunk where it is laid. 

Miss LucinDa:—In sending a bouquet to a graduate, enclose the visit- 
ing card in a small envelope, on which put,the young.ady’s name. 


| 5OO THE DELINEATOR. | | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Continued). 

Miss LUELLA:—Black soutache braid will trim 
your dark blue flannel prettily. The amouni re- 
quired will depend entirely on the elaboration or 
simplicity of the design. 

AN IJ@NoRANT WIFE:—If the husband does 
the carving he should sit opposite his wife at the 
table. If the soup is served on the table, it is 
attended to by the hostess, just enough to cover 
the bottom of the plates being put in each; if 
served by a servant, the tureen is not brought 
on the table. The last arrangement is most 
generai, being more convenient. The hostess 
| serves the dessert, but allows her guests to help 
themselves to cream and sugar. If you desire 
anything which is not within easy reach, the 
) attendant should be asked; if, however, he is 
otherwise engaged, the request might be made 
of the gentleman sitting nearest it, the simple 
“will you hand me the bread, Mr. Smith?” 
being sufficient. The butter should be handed 
round, as there is always trouble in passin 
individual butter-dishes. 


M. L. 8.:—In making over the gray cloth for 
the young girl, trim it with gray and silver 
braid. For the cloth costume for the old lady 
we would suggest pattern No. 9837, which is 
illustrated in this DELINEATOR and costs 1s. 6d. 
or 35 cents. ° 


Eva:—Combine black Surah with your gray” 
and-black mohair and make it by costume No. 
9785, illustrated in the May DELINEATOR and 
costing 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


L. T. C. aND OTHERS:—We can give you no 
| information whatever in regard to charts for cut- 
ting garments of any kind. 

KaToOLEEN :—Washing the hair with water 
having soda in it will tend to make it dry, and 
when nothing else will avail powdering the 
bang may be resorted to in Summer-time. It 
would he impossible for us to give an opinion 
regarding the two men who wish to marry you, 
but, judging from the manner in which you 
question yourself, we should say that you cared 
for neither. 


ScHooL GirLt:—A dark brown flannel cos- 
tume made by pattern No. 9791, price 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents, would be particularly stylish for the 
fifteen-year-old woman. The hat might be a 
| brown Henri Deux, decorated with étamine 
loops and some gilt quills. The black cashmere 
for the elderly lady could be trimmed with 
black braid and made by costume pattern No. 
9824, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. The bonnet to 
be worn with this could be of black lace deco- 
rated with a monture of leaves and berrics. The 
patterus referred to are illustrated in the May 
DELINEATOR. 


Mary:—Your idea in regard to lengthening 
the steel-gray silk by adding a garnet velvet 
box-plaiting to the silk is very good, especially 
as it already has garnet collar and cuffs. In- 
stead of tips, use deep crushed roses on a capote 
made of the gray silk, and have a bridle of 
silver lace. ; 

Mary L.:— Wool and wash materials in white 
will be extensively worn during the coming 
season. Gilt and silver braids are largely used 
on wool fabrics, while embroidery is noted on 
wash materials. 

Mrs. M. D.:—Trim your wood-colored straw 
bonnet with a chow bow of brown satin or 
moiré ribbon, and have ties to match. Tan- 


‘| colored undressed kid gloves, rather loose, are 


most desirable for travelling. Suéde is pro- 
nounced “‘swade.” <A straw gailor-hat will be 
nice for the four-year-old boy to travel in. If 
| the baby’s hair in front indicates a healthier and 
thicker growth, we would advise cutting the 
back hair where it is inclined to mat and looks 
dead. It will in addition be cool for the little 
one during the Summer. 


InquireR:—Tan or light gray undressed kid 
gloves would be in good form for the bride’s 
mother to wear with a black silk costume, either 
at a church or home wedding. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, | 
( Continued). 

Mrs. A. KE. C.:—For suggestions in regard | 
to travelling wraps, etc. consult the article | 
entitled “ Costumes for Outdoor Uses,"’ in this | 
DELINEATOR. 


Loutta:—In black silks a decided preference 
is shown for fine grosgrains. For lighter wear, | 
Surah is usually selected. It would be perfectly | 
roper to leave off the crape vail before your 
marriage, if your mother has been dead nearly 
a year. <A small white crépe bonnet, trimmed 
with silver lace and worn with a white wool 
suit, would be in good form. 


E. G. A. O.:—A pretty silk for the Summer | 
would be one of écru pongee trimmed with wool 
Jace and made by skirt No. 9849, price Is. 3d. 
or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 9850, 
price ls. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated in 
this DELINEATOR. The lace might be a shade 
darker than the silk. 

GOLDEN:—It is considered in better taste to. 
write an invitation toa dance, etc., upon note- 
paper that folds once rather than upon cards. 
The simplest form is: | 

| 


Mr. anp Mrs. James Brown, 
uest the pleasure of your company, on Monday 
a ba June Fifth. : eee 


Domino 
DANCING. 


Mary K.:—The mode-colored silk will be 
pretty combined with nun’s-vailing the same 
shade and made by costume No. 9831, illustrated 
in this DELINEATOR and eosting 1s. 6d. or 35 
cents. The decoration could be of iace a shade 
darker. 


PEACH—BLOssoM :—Even if your forehead is 
low you can wear the bang of to-day, as it is 
shaped to form a curve rather high up on the 
head and the hair at the sides drawn back. 
With black hair, hazel eyes and a pink con- 
plexion, you ought to be able to wear anv 
colors, especially the yellowish browns now 5&0 
fashionable. A tray is only used at tea, and ou 
it are placed the tea-pot, sugar-bowl, cream-jug. 
gpoons and cups and saucers. If the town in 
which you reside is so unsocial, we should im- 
agine from your bright, cheery letter that you 
would prove a public bencfactor if you gave a. 
few teas and afternoon receptions, thereby bring- 
ing the people together. As to “ station in life,’ 
if you can afford to entertain, do it agreeably and 
make many people happy. A question such as 
you speak of should not arise. 

Whitehall, [1 :—Trim your black cashmere 
with black Titan braid and make it by skirt No. 
9794, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with 
basque No. 9772, price ls. or 25 cents. Both 
are illustrated in the May DELINEaTOR. These 
patterns are chosen because of their tendency 
to apparently decrease the size. 


12 Lrvineston PLAce. 


L. D.:—Let the baby girl of one year wear a 
small Leghorn bonnet, with a frill of lace inside 
the brim, a bow of satin ribbon on top and saun 
strings to tic it down. The llama lace shaw! 
could be draped as an over-skirt for an evening 
toilette. Over white, cream, scarlet or vellow, 
or, indeed, over black, it would look very well. 
Many thanks for your kind words regarding the 
economical benefits to be gained from*the DzLis- 
EATOR, 


Mrs. R.:—If the crape vail troubles your 
eyes it need not be worn over the face at all; | 
instead, a mask vail of Brussels net is drawn. 
across the face and the other thrown back. | 
Visits of sympathy are usually returned within 
three months. Nun’s-vailing lined with silk 
will be found a cool costume for the warm 
weather, and it is allowable even for the deepest 
mourning. 

Scotry :—Unless a bride is wealthy, she does | 
not give her attendants anything but their gloves. 
the groom usualiy presenting cach of them witk | 
a bouquet. Convenience rather than etiquette | 
usually decides the length of time between an 
engagement and the marriage. When anengage- ; 
ment has been fully decided upon it is in best 
tuste to have it publicly announced. 


—-- 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS 
Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


Offer the following Special Bargains, in addition to @ general re- 


| BLACK SILES. | 
ck sg gay Sp gm il 69c., and 79c.; 

worth 75c., - Z s 
| 150 pieces Imported Black Gros Graine, $1.00 and 
| $1.95; worth $1.35 to $1.50. 

100 pieces 24-inch Lyons Cashmere Silks, with hand- 
some round cord, $1.80 and $1.50 per yard; unequalled 
at $1.75 and$ 2.00. 

90 pieces 22-inch superb finish, Black Dress Silks 
$2.00 per yard. These are the finest goods ever offered 
and are worth $2.75 per yard. 


BLACK SURAH SILKS AND 
RHADAMIES. 
258 pieces 26-inch Black Surah Silks, 75c., 85c., 95c. 
yards fine satin-finish Swies Surahs, $1.00, $1.15, 
and $1.2. 


50 pleces 21-inch Black Satin Rhadames, 89c., worth 
110. ° 


al es extra fine Black Satin Rhadames, $1.00, 

ae pee best quality Black Satin Rhadames, $1.50, 
" 'RADZIMIRS AND ARMUBES. 
Black Radzimirs, $1.00 and $1.25; formerly $1.50 

wet Black Radzimirs, $1.50 and $1.65; 


.00 and $2.25. 
Polack Sift Armures, new weaves, $1.50 per yard. 


Sa 


formerly 


COLORED SILKS and BHADAMES. 
100 pieces Colored Dress Silke, 50c. per yard; cost 80c. 
10,000 yards Imported and Domextic Colored Gros 

PF ienatg Mintle rar ta 85c. and $1.00 per yard; marked 

down $1.00 and $1.35. 

| 150 pieces Impo Satin Rhadames in all leading 
| gtreet and evening shades, $1.1 marked down from 


| 

| 

| $1.50. 

' “50 pieces Colored Surah Silks, 85c, and 95c., street 

| and evening shades. 

| SUMMER SILES and PONGEES. 
Grand special sale of Summer Silks, checks and 

stripes, 50c. and 55c. per yard; lowest former prices, 


6Se. and 75p. 
1,000 otis lain Pongees, 18 to 20 yards in piece, 


15, 96 50 . $7, and $9. 
, yoru Robes, horductisie’ erubentdered; $10.50 to 
each 


| BBOCADES AND SATINS. 

| Black and Colored Satins, 50c., 65c., T5c., 96c., $1.3. 
Brocaded Satins and Velvets for 

| choice designs at lowest prices. 

| GREAT MUSLIN UN DERWEAR SALE. 


1000 doz. pieces at 


| 250 doz. gowns 75c., 97c., $1.00 a 
| 250 oor emises, Pe om 97c., $1.47, $1.68, and 
| $8.00 each. 


950 doz. Skirts, 89c., 69c., 97c., $1.39, $1.69 and $2.25. 
250 doz. Drawers, 29c., 48c., 69c., 87c. and $1.10 each. 


about half price; fine goods only. 
® nd $1.50 each. . 


GREAT LACE SALE. 
jeces fine French Chantilly Lace, 814 inches 
| wide, Posee.; formerly 25c. 
750 pieces fine French Chantilly Lace, 5 inches wide, 
19c.; Formerly Sic. 

2,600 Beaded Vests 
$1.00 and $1.25 each. 
Beaded Fronts, $1.98 each; formerly $38.50. 
Beaded Hat Crowns, 19c. and 29c. each; form- 
50c. 

2,000 yards Beaded Lace, 25c. per yard; formerly 45c. 
DRESS GOODS. 
5 cases 42-inch Ee 80 new 
colorings, 50c. per yard; formerly Sic. 
10 canoe Lapin’s All-Wool French Cashmeres, in all 
street and evening shades, 49c. yard; worth 5c. 
t All-Over Needlework Embroidery, by the 
yard, match, $1.25 per yaa worth $2.00. 
54-inch all-wool Tricot y's Cloths, 75c. per yard; 
formerly $1.2. 
10 cases 52inch French rr Cloths, our new 
colors, $1.25 per yard; worth $1.7. 
“ BLACK GOODS. 
80 pieces oa oe vevet — real for 

Spring Wraps, $1. r yard; former 00. 
| Mio-inch be ah meres, all-wool, fine quality, 62c. 

and 72c.; uced from 75c. and $1.00. 

English Crapes at the lowest é 

PASSEMENTERIES and FRINGES. 

250 pieces Cut Bead Gimps, 28c. and 85c.; worth 50c. 

75 pieces Cut Bead i a extra wide, $1.29 and 
of 


$1.58; worth $2.50 and Fs 
3- , 69c.; formerly ae 


500 


and Fronts, 50c. each; formerly 


Row Loop Chenille 
4-Row Loop Chenille Fringe, 95c.; 25. 
Leach Chenille Fringes, 85c., 95c., $1.00 to $1.50. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 
1,500 dozen ladies’ and gents’ 
gp pean! Mc. each; former] 
800 dozen 
chiefs, 29c. each; formerly 
Special sale 
Handkerchiefs, 10c. each. 


Spring Wrape in | P 


ure linen Initial 
. each. 

fies’ pure linen embroidered Handker- 

of ladies’ and gente’ colored bordered 


duction in all Departments: 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


78 Fruit of the Loom, 694c. ; 4-4 Fruit do, 79. 
4-4 Wamsutta, 994c.; 4-4 wight Anchor, 9c. 
10-4 Fruit of the Loom, 28c.: 10-4 New York Mills, 26c. 
10-4 Utica Sheeting, 26c.; 10-4 sheeting, 223{c. 
: LINENS. 


Unbleached Table Damask, 89c., 
8-4 Bleached Table Damask, 69c.; ; 
8-4 Bleached Double Damask, $1.00; reduced from 


$1.50. 
WAPKINS. 


5-8 size, fast edges, $1.19 and $1.20 per dozen; 
reduced from $1.50 and $1.75. 
e size, extra fine quality, $1.50 per dozen; worth 


$2.00. 
$-4 size, dinner Napkins, $1.68 per dozen; worth $2. 
$350 size, dinner Napkins, $2.50 per dozen; worth 


TOWELS. 
ae Hack Towels, $1.50 per dozen; reduced from 


23 by 46 inch Crepe Towels, $1.00 per half dozen, 
worth $8.00 per dozen. 

1,000 dozen fine Huck, Damask and Turkish Bath 
Towels, plain and knotted fringes, all at $8.00 per 


dozen; 26c. each. 
° QUILTS. 


rae vie Quilts, Mareeilles patterns, 89c. each; 
wo 25. 
500 Crochet Quilts, extra fine quality, $1.25 each; 
worth $1.75. 


SATINES, 
ey 


250 pieces French Satines, 28c.; reduced from 35c. 
150 pieces Indigo Blue Satines, 18c.; worth 25c, 
200 pieces domestic Satines, French patterns, 25c. 
saa pieces Fancy Plaid tch hams, 18c.; 
wo ; 
1 case fine brocaded Ginghams, 12%c.; worth 18c. 
5 cases Seersuckers, extra fine, 9c. per yard; worth 15c. 
4-4 Cambrics, 53c.; regular price 10c.' 
r 4-4 wee season’s patterns, 7Tigc.; reduced 
rom c. 
100 pieces Tussor Cloths, 12¢c.; worth 35c. 
LAWNS. 


500 pieces fine domestic Lawns, this season's styles, 


1 ieces imported French Lawns, 25c.; regular 

ce, dBc. 

500 pieces Linen Lawns, 20c. per yard; worth 5c. 

300 pieces extra fine Linen Lawns, 2c.; worth 35c. 
PARASOLS. 


1,000 20-inch satin brocade Coaching Parasols, para- 
n frames, fancy natural sticks, $1.38 each; worth 


.50. 
500 20-inch plain satin Coac 12-rib n 
frames, natural and carved sticks, 1.89 each; peqular 


price oaths 
900 20-inch fine sutin Canopy-top Coaehings, 10-rib 
ragon frames. all colors, fancy hand-car sticks, 
Spry worth 33.25 


GINGHAMS AND CAMI- 
BR 


950'14-rib serge and satin Coachings, in all colors, 
m frames, fancy natural sticks, very fine finjsh, 
.48: regular price $3.50. 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES. 
4 special lots comprising 1,200 pieces. 
250 pieces fine narrow and medium width, 10c.; 
formerly 15c. 
250 pieces wider Embroideries, 15c.; formerly 2c. 
800 pieces Flouncings, 25c.; formerly 40c. 
400 piecea fine Flouncings, 89c.; formerly 65c. 
Elegant All-Overs to match, $1.00 to $8.50 per yard. 
GLOVES. 


500 dozen Misses’ Mousquetaire Kid Gloves, 6-button 
le , 29c.; former price, 75c. Do. 8-button length, 


39c.; former price, 95c. 
Ladies’ 4-button Real Kid Gloves, blacks and all 


col 89c. pair; reduced 1.5. 

Ladies’ é-bntton very fine fir Gloves, blacks, tans 
98c.; positively worth $1.55. 

Mousqnetaire Kid Gloves, extra 
fn choice colors and blacks, every pair 
$1.88; reduced from $2.00. 
skin Piqué Gloves, embroidered 
backs, fine quality, 98c.; reduced from $1.50. 

es’ genuine French Lisle- Glaves, full 
fashioned, 28c. per pair; lowest previous price, 55c. 
HALF HOSE. 


Gents’ very fine 
38c. ; pose worth 50c. 
e fine English Lisle Half Hoee, blacks 
and all shades, 50c.; regular price 75c. 
ge” Persons desiring Samples should send 
Stamp for po €. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


( Continued). 


s 
J D. R. E.:—Very strong coffee or a bit of pars- 


ley taken immediately after is said to remove 
the odor of onions from the breath. But these 
remedies, like many others, are doubtless fal- 
lible. 

MauDE:—A dainty dressing-sack would be 
one of pale lavender cashmere, trimmed with 
creamy lace and lavender ribbon and made by 
pattern No. 9842, which is illustrated in this 
DELINEATOR and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 

L. Lgz:—Use your black satin for a short 
wrap, lining it with pale-blue Surah and trim- 


‘| ming with silk passementerie and gutpure lace. 


A desirable pattern would be No. 9847, which 
is illustrated in this DELINEATOR and costs ls. 
or 25 cents. 


A. B. C.:—On embroidered flannel skirts, 
when the work is done by machine, the cutting 
out of the scollops is entirely a matter of taste, 
the smooth edge-finish making it possible for 
one to do as preferred. 


J. S.:—It is perfectly proper to wear a tailor- 
made suit to church in the city—indeed, there 
seems a commendable tendency toward reserv- 
ing the most elegant costumes for the prome- 
nade rather than the church. 


Mrs. G. B.:—White materials for the boy who 
wears kilts are pique, heavy linen, flannel, cloth 
and very heavy cashmere. The first named is 
most popular. 


VioLet:—The Nile silk is so pretty that it 
seems almost wrong not to utilize it, but instead 
of combining myrtle velvet with it, we would 
advise golden brown, which combination is much 
liked just now. A desirable pattern for it 
would be No. 9808, which is illustrated in the 
May DELINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 


A Farwer’s Gig :—There is no reason why 
at nineteen years you should not wear black 
silk combined with your black-and-white silk. 
Trim it with black and white iace mingled, and 
make the costume by skirt No. 9849, price ls. 
3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 
9850, price 1s. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated 
in this DELINEATOR. 


IGNORANCE:—White crépe lisse may be worn 
at the throat and wrists in the very deepest 
mourning. Glacé kid gloves are allowable, but 
the undressed ones are considered in better taste. 


MARION:—We would advise trimming the 
new black silk with thread or fine Escurial lace 
and making it by skirt No. 9782, price Is. 3d. 
or 30 centa, combined with basque No. 978], 
price 1s. or 26 cents. Both are illustrated in 
the May DELINEaTOoR. Instead of silk for the 
eight vear old, we would prefer a fine cloth, 
trimmed with either white or silver braid. 


JEAN W.:—For your indigo blue sateen use 
pattern No. 9667, which is illustrated in the 
March DELINEATOR and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
Scarlet or white embroidery on a blue sateen 
ground or on one of the same shade will form 
an effective garniture. Face your blue straw 
turban emoothly with velvet; the plaited facing 
ig considered out of date for these hats. 


Mrs. R. W.:—All invitations, whether en- 
graved or written, should be acknowledged by 
written acceptance or regrets, as a hoateas 
always wants to know as soon as possible ex- 
actly how many people she may expect. A 
dinner invitation should be responded to at once, 
because, if you decline, an opportunity is then 
given the hostess to fill your place without ap- 
pearing to have invited some one for this special 
reason. 

P. M., Dayton:—Self-colored stitchings are 
preferred on the short gloves to be worn with 
cuffs of linen and allowed to cover the wrists 
under the lingerie. For a while those done 
in black were in great demand, but just now 
preference is for all to match. Tan, yellow 
and light and dark gray are favorite colors. 


Cxo1ce.—A small gold collar-button is always 
in good taste and harmonizes with any costume. 


IMERICAY SILES 


JOHN N. STEARNS & C0,, 
Manufacturers, 
39 Union Square. 
Factory, Bast 42nd and 43rd Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


In order to introduce our goods generally and let 
the public know what 


AMERICAN SILES 


are, we have decided to advertise our leading qualities 
as per list below, and will send, 


EXPRESS OR POST-PAID, 
‘any length desired on receipt of price, 
With PRIVILEGE of RETURNING 
IF NOT SATISFAOTORY, 


In ordering colors send shade, as we sell the goods 
80 close we cannot afford to cut samples. 


REGULAR SURAH, 21 inch, Black and 


COWES 235 hesas ne ose edel es 85c. 
(A good, durable ailk.) 
EXTRA SURAH, 21 inch, Black and 
Col08) sec se ee eh ce cee etwas $1.05 
(A rich, durable silk.) 
DOUBLE EXTRA 24-inch SURAH, Black 
and ‘Colors;s-92-ieces ss scc-ceses 1.25 
TRIPLE EXTRA 24-inch SURAH, Black 
and: Colors, 2-2 240 s-c--c0-ccesees 1.50 


(Very rich and heavy.) 
Black, 3 Thread, 21 inch, GROS GRAIN, 1.10 


4 22 1.25 
bi 5 sb 22 bs bb “ 1.50 
i 6 “ 22 ry éb bb 1. 75 

8 él 22 66 sb bb 2.00 
BE sehen gd a 22 ‘“ MASCOTTE, 1.50 
Oe Secession 24 “ TRICOTS,-- 1.50 
“4 “ 22 “  RHADAMES, 1,25 


Black and Colors, 6 Thread, 22-inch 
RHADAMES, 
And Black and Colored 8-Thread, 24- 


inch SATIN DUCHESSE, --------- 
(The finest plain Silk that can be made.) 
Also, a great variety of 


BROCADES AND FANCY SILKS. 


N. B.—The above goods are at our Factory prices— 
one-third cheaper en hea alae Silks—and as pure 
and fine as can be 


PLEASE MENTION THI6 MAGAZINE. 


MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. J 


Combines the most 
ELEGANT FiT- 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
(Continued). 

Mrs. V. P. :—A suitable pattern by which to 
make the white plaid is No. 9802, which is illus- 
trated in the May DELINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. 
or 35 cents. Ruffles of embroidery and loops of 
ribbon of some becoming color may form the 
trimming. 

Two Youne Lapres:—Satin is still worn, but 
not especially for jackets, as cloth or flannel is 
preferable for them. High-crowned hats con- 
tinue in general favor. 


Mrs. F. J. B.:—If the front hair is “shingled,” 
let the maiden of thirteen wear her back hair in 
a single plait or else hanging loose over the 
shoulders. 


MaRGaRITA :—The use of mourning stationery 
is entirely a matter of preference, pure white 
paper being in perfectly good taste. Henrietta 
cloth, bombazine and black cashmere are most 
in favor for mourning costumes. When it is 
necessary to wear an aproh, it is proper to put 
on a white one. Black flannel makes a pretty 
travelling suit, and the vail may be laid aside 
or 8 short one of fine nun's-vailing assumed. 


Patsig:—Combine your striped-and-glacé silk 
with dark blue nun’s-vailing and make it by 
costume No. 983], which is illustrated in this 
DELINEATOR and costs 1s. 6d. or 3§ cents. Pray 
accept our best wishes for the continuance of 
happiness in your married life. 

0. L.:—Combine pink Surah with your pink 
nun’s-vailing, and make it by costume No. 9811, 
which is illustrated in the May DELINEATOR and 
costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 

Pansy :—There is no finish needed at the top 
ef curtains suspended by rings from rods. Such 
decorations as artificial leaves are simply dust 
collectors and are really entirely unnecessary. 


ANXIETY:—As your purple mohair is un- 


becoming to you, a black velvet bodice might | 40m, Outit 


be worn with it; ther your bonnet could be 
of black lace, with pansies for decoration. 
Suitable patterns will be skirt No. 9794, price 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 
9772, price 1s. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated 
in the May DELINEATOR. 


Country GIRL:— Your black-and-white striped 
Summer silk will look well trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon and made by skirt No. 9858, price 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 
9857, price 1s. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated 
in this DELINEATOR. 

A. C. W. G.:—Combine gray-and-blue plaid 
Surah or wool suiting with your dark blue silk 
and make it by skirt No. 9856, price 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents, combined with baaque No. 9855, price 
ls. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated in this Dz- 
LINEATOR. 

L. C.:—Allow the lower part of your spindle- 
legged table to show, and place on the topa 
scarf of felt decorated in one of the South- 
Kensington patterns. 

BuTrercuP:—One of the black-and-white 
checked Summer silks might be trimmed with 
black wool lace, while the other might have vel- 
vet ribbon upon it. 


Daisy :—Trim the black silk with silk passe- 


menterie having silk, or jet pendants upon it.: 


Suitable patterns would be skirt No. 9858, price 
1g. 3d. or 30 cents, and basque No. 9857, price 
ls. or 25 cents. Both are illustrated in this 
DeLINEATOR. Trim the golden-brown Surah 
with creamy-white wool luce and make it by 
costume No. 9797, illustrated in the May DELIN- 
EATOR and costing 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


ELLa:—Unless ammonia were used in very 
great quantities in the bathing water, we do not 
see how it would injure the skin. Of course, 
the excessive use of anything is apt to result in- 
juriously. 

Mra. A. K. P.:—By using dark-green velvet 
with your apple-green suiting you might make 
it suitable for day wear. A desirable pattern 
would be No. 9831, which is illustrated in this 
DELINEATOR and coats 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


‘BRO Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 


MILAiNtin Goon 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY. | 
| 


56401566 Broadway, 
NEW TORE. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


HILL'S MILLINERS’ GAZETTE. | 
Sample Cy mailed free to ony in the 


| 
Careful attention given to filling Orders and to selecting | 
tocks for beginners. | 


wa In response to many requests, we send 
Sample Packages of Silk, for Patchwerk, 
assorted colors, for One Dollar, postage paid. 


Please to mention the Datmrzaror in your application. 


FANCY WORK BOOKS. 


New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! | 
INGALLS’ 4 goer neal aoe WORK. New 


EXTRA PAGES. This 

New Edition hes 19% shay torte ser ed ructions 
for Kensi. sprdet oe Artistic Needle- Work, etc. - 
It has 57 trations of STITCHES, including Kengiag- | 
eather, from B Jonkaa: Kno. | 


WorK PatrERns, includi 
, Knotted Fringe, 


be aod th ia working B 
arp We send 
Poet ps; 4 for $1.00, 


COLORS OF FLOWERS. 
to be 


tterns, and other — 
Manuva, by mail for 18 


Bau owers 

othe Valley Sumach Olden Rod Woadbie 

Arbatus een Apple Blossoms, Barberri 

nocence, Peach Blossoms, Lilies, Pine Cones, Cat- 

Wheat, Oats, Graases, Mountain Ash, harping 

Strawberries, eran Lave Leaves, Azalia, M 

ing g Glory, Ger Geranium, Love-in-the-Mis Calla Lilies, 

Cactue Cherries Swee eet 

one Kensington mur broideny 

find this book a great p. Price, 85c.; 5 for $1.00. 

j Rhee ee HANDBOOK OF CROCHET AND. , 
KNITTED LACE. New 188 Edition. Extra 

Paqass! New Patterns/ Price, 80c.; 5 for $1.00. 


OOK OF DARNED LACE PATTERNS. Jar 
1885 Hattion. New Patterne, including some Aré 
Srom Parts. Price, 2c.; 6 for $1.00. 


OOK OF ba eh and PATTERNS for 
CRAZY PATCHWO 


ORK. Price, 15c.; 6 for Gic. 


ACRAME LACE AND RICK-RACK BOOK. | 
Price, 15c.; 6 for 60c. 


ORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. Nex 

1885 Edition. ! Thia book con- 

tains 12 Alphabets an ae 100 other Patterns for 
Worsted Work. Price, 2c.; 6 for $1.00. | 
EW BOOK OF TIDY AND POINT RUBSSE | 

Rae es This book has Patterns 

Lace and Twine Crochet Tipres, also 

Pont a euese and Crazy Patchwork Stitches. Price, Bc | 


Oz New FANCY WORK BOOK has directions 
for Dry and Wet Stamping, aleo Kensington, Lu: | 


tro and fot phe oe a variety of Fancy Work 
site 18e.+"6 for ” 


Fone ete. Toate do: 


FEAL OFEER. ei send you these 9 Booxs | 
(one ofeach ee ee five 2c. stam 
these 9 Books is | 
fend 1,10 for ron, and sell those you don't want sa! 
the prices. Cirewars free. | 


Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Wraes. 


A KEY ~— THAT 
WILL WOND ANY WATCH 


SOLD rar & ince & 00.a0b Dey Sts K 1 : 


k 


—————— ae = iS 


[,ADY's WoRKBOX. 


REE 


The HOME GUEST 
was enlarged Feb. Ist. to 
50 pages profusely il- 

. lustrated. Itis edited by 
J. Alexander Pat- 
ten, has 
stories by 
meee Sore 
ry Oooke, 
Rate Up. 
son Clark 
and many ¢ 
others, and @ 
Marion } 


Id a M. Gray. 


Ladies’ Dept., wRC 
contributes a ~ 
series of papers on “Housekeeping and Home Making,’” each month. 
To secure 50,000 new subsribcers at once, we offer it 3 months for 30 
cents, and send each person subscribing, by mail, post-paid, 1 Ele- 
gant Lady’s Workbox with their name In gold on the cover. 
Each box contains 1 Silver-plated Thimble, 1 package of 
Fancy Work Needles, 6 Elegant Fruit Napkina, 1 
package Embroldery Silk, assorted colors, 1 pack’ge 
Silk Blocks for Patchwork, 2 Easter Cards, 2 New 
Year Cards, 1 Lovely Birthday Card, and 1 Copy of 
Ladies’ Fancy Work Gulde, containing illustrations and de- 
scriptions of all the latest desizns {n fancy work. Stamps taken 
Money refunded ifnot doubly satisfactory. Address, 
THE R. L. SPENCER CO., HARTFORD, CONN, 
‘We heartily endorse the R. L. Spencer Co. to each and 
every oné.--Ed. Sunday Glove, Hartford, Conn. 


H 0 Mv MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


Price aid 15 ets, Agents wanted. Address, 
PATTER PUBLISHING CO., 86 W. 14th st., New York. 


raion 40 Hidden Name cannes “end 
PEBFUMEIN this beautiful PERFUMED SATCHET for 
-—O— 12 centa. 12 packs, 12 Satchots and large 
Sample Book, $3.20. Box of Paints, 15 
a. CLINTON & CO. NORTH HAVEN, CONN. 
0 New Fancy Scrap Pictures, large Horse's Head 
Kittens, Dogs Gir . Mottoes, &c., and 4 (no 3 
e) BOOK Co., 


This 


Se 


ree Humeabranes Cards, 10c. 
Nassau, N. Y. 

sy Persons inquiring about or send- 
ing for poe advertised in this maga- 
zine, will confer a favor by stating, in 
their correspondence with the advertiser, 
that they saw the advertisement in the 
DELINEATOR. 3 


200Xe™ Scrap Pictures and Agent's Album of Samples 
mailed for 10c. U. 8. CARD C0., Centerbrook, Conn. 


FREE Silks for Patchwork. 


eo 
1 broid 
i rsiy Fooges ale Wandeerchet, YS 
° ork, new stitches s, &c, 
L. SPENCER CO., GEORD, COMM. 


OUR CAT- 


alogde has over 


1700 Illustrations 


of New and Choice Stamp- 
ingPatterns for Kensing- 
ton, Outline and Rococo 
Embroidery, Keneington 
and Lustro Painting, 
rae Patterns, phe: 

’ onograms, e ° 
» Price, 15 cts. 

OUR INSTRUCTION 
BOOK gives full direc- 
a tions for Dry and Wel 
Stamping, tells how to,make the Powder and Pain 
also gives Instructions for Kensington, Lustro an 

Painting. Price, 15c. 
ea SPECIAL OF FER:—These 2 Books for 20 cts. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 


With this Outfit you can do your own Stamping, also 
OTE Ne 1885 Our iehae a Complete Alphabet (26 
¢w UTFIT a 
letters) for Hat-Bands, Napkins, etc. Also, 3 
D of Datsies, Roses, 
, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, Vines, etc., Box 
of Powder and . Price List of Floss, Arasen 
Chenille, Silk, etc. InsTRucrion Book and BI 
CATALOGUE (mentioned above) containing over 1700 
Iustrations 


forni 
some, 100. sap, fA omg 160. Cluster of Strawberriae 100. slay, 
me-ncte, \6e. Lily, 160. Pansies, 160. Pond Lilies, 15¢. 

, 100. Golden Rod and Asters, 1c. Sprig of 


5c. Woodbine, 15c. 
PECIAL OFFER:—Everything in this adver- 
tisernent for FR.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Maes. 


STAMPING ey aga 


or! coat and hat and remain a while with me?” 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


( Conicuded). 

Betu.:—Pillow-slips and sheets are usually 
marked near the broad hem; when done with 
indelible ink it is best to mark the full name 
and not merely the initials. For an old-fash- 
ioned bedstead the long, narrow pillows are con- 
sidered more desirable than the huge, square ones, 
which are not as fashionable as formerly. Your 
old chairs will look well upholstered in a dull- 
colored wool brocade such as may be procured 
at a low price, and are appropriate for the par- 
lor. You are quite right in retaining your old- 
fashioned furniture, it being considered a stamp 
of gentility to possess il; and it undoubtedly 
harmonizes with the old house. A guest is not 
asked to carve or serve, therefore your sister 
should take her usual place at the foot of the 
table. If the guest is a clergyman and the 
ladies are church members, he should by all 
means be requested to say grace. There is no 
need to answer letters of condolence while there 
is still illness in the family; afterward it should 
be done with great punctiliousness. Postal cards 
are seldom used save for business purposes, cer- 
tainly not for social duties. Correspondence 
cards are used for short notes, but a sheet of 
note-paper is usually more convenient. 


Mrs. M. M. M.:—If you wish your visitor 
to remove her wrappings the simplest way 
would be to say, ‘Will you not take off your 


There is no impropriety in asking a question in 
the simplest manner possible. 

Dio:—Trim your black lustre with black 
braid and make it by costume No. 9824, which 
is illustrated in the May DELINEATOR and costs 
1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


ZELLAK:—When a friend of your visitor calls 
upon her it is not necessary for you to see her, 
unless she expresses a desire to see you, which 
a well-bred woman will always do.: If you hap- 
pen to be present when she is ushered in the 
room, then, remembering you are the hostess, 
greet her and, even if there has been any 
unpleasant feeling between you, ignore it for 
your visitor's sake. Unless there are others in 
the same room, you can very soon ard with 
perfect propriety excuse yourself. Lettuce is 
served after the roast, in some houses with 
it, but the latter way 1s the exception rather than 
the rule. Macaroni is served hot, and grated 
cheese is offered to sprinkle upon it. Jf a visitor 
is staying in the house for a length of time, the 
host need not feel called upon to escort her in 
each meal, as the dining-room is small. In- 
stead, let people enter informally. 


An Op SvugscrisER:—When a gentleman 
upon introduction expresses pleasure at meet- 
ing you, all that is necessary to say is “‘ Thank 
you,” or “ You are very kind.” For suggestions 
as to hats, see article entitled ‘‘ Fashionable 
Millinery,” in this DELINEATOR. 


APppPpLE-BLossomM :—It is customary, if one’s 
betrothed dies shortly before the day appointed 
for the nuptials, to assume mourning, or at 
least black, for the year. 


VALERIE:—Why not combine gray nun's-vail- 
ing with your purple-and-grayish striped silk ? 
For information in regard to inexpensive cos- 
tumes, refer to article entitled “Some Inexpen- 


sive Summer Gowns,” ia this DELINEATOR. If | Sem 


you are in the habit of using powder on your 
face and find it does not hurt your skin, noth- 
ing can be said against its use; but it should 
be applied with care, in order to prevent its use 
being too apparent. If your face ‘ grows pur- 
ple and spotted and your nose red ” in the cold 
weather, then, as you are warmly dressed, your 
blood cannot be circulating properly. Aromatic 
vinegar used in the bathing water, a few drops 
to a basin-full, will be found refreshing and 
invigorating to the complexion. 

J. R. L.:—Black Surah will make not only 
a very pretty but a very comfortable costume 
for an elderly lady. Why not make it by pat- 


tern No. 9784, which is illustrated in the May 
4 DELINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 


NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


ing your money. 


other Waves, all warranted natural curl and to with- 
stand dampness. 


le 
mati to any part ne U. 8. for approval, 
priceis pata’ Berd for circ 


Embroidery 

sale and Retav 
cta.) Fiorence “ Waste *’ Embroidery Silk, mixed colors 
80c. a package. 


ART NEEDLEMAN. 
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READ THIS! 


Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 


On receipt of order with sample shade will sen 
oods to your address in any place in the 
. 8S. for examination and approval before risk- 


“2. 


La Pompadour, Lisbon, Sea Foam and 


shade, will forward goods by 


On receipt of 
before the 


6am 


ar to 
JOHN MHDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
468 Washington treet, Boston, Mass. 


FANCY-WORK MATERIALS. 


Twine, Im rted Hinbrtd: Le ad ae Chenille 
5) ’ én L 
Art Cr Prlorenes ton broidery Suk and Floss 


Price Lists: Al) for 12 2-c. stamps (24 


F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Handsome Price List, 
8cents. Patten 
14th Street. 


J. 


ng Co., 


Embossed Beauties,” all 
Chromos with your name oa, | 
Checker Board, a fall set of Domi- 
nos, the merry gameof “‘M 
amusing game of “ Nine re Morris,” See merry 
game of Fox and Geese,’’ full instructions for eac 


Premium List Sauple Book, and our Grea* 
OS Price F tle, we offer $100 for best solation.) All 
P is ht Sara Cor, Centerbrook, 


FELT TIDIES 
GENT pee TIDIES ae cts. 
Se ar nd ed ya 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Subscribers:—_. 

Subecribers to our Publications, when ordering a 
change in the Post-Office Address to which they wish | 
their Publications mailed, are particularly requested to . 
give their fall former Address, together with the new 
Address, and state the Month and Year in which the 


Limited] : 

Mrs, John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Ballitt 
Co. Ky. whose eubscription to the DELINEATOR 
with anuary, 1885, desires her address changed to 
Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], 
7, 9 and 11 Wost Thirteenth Street, New York. 


Silk 2 Satin Pieces for Patchwork. 


wo con g 40 
All for 14 Two Cent 
Stamps. (cu) J, F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


THEDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 


QU: 
& 
ee Ne arg py ll Sad 


r 
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REDUCTION IN PRICES 


-— lati Shan and Seis 


[a We have made a material reduction in 
the prices of our Shears and Scissors, to which 
we would respectfully call attention. Protected, 
as they are, by several patents covering their 
points of excellence, and offered, as will be 
learned on examining the advertisement, at 
figutes 80 low as to defy competition, we feel 
assured that largely increased sales will follow 
the liberal concessions we have made. _gey 


POINTS—2 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 
35, 6 inches,........ $1.25. 2c2scceus $0.95. 
POCKET SCISSORS—2 Sizes. 

NO. JLENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REBUCED PRICE. 
10, 4} inches,.......- $0.86... -4.-... $0.65 
11, 4 inches,._.__..- A) ee ee 0.75 
LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 

NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REINUCED PRICE. 
3, 5 inchea,.....--. $0.85.....-.---- $0.65 
4, 54% inches,......-- B00 ic caearcee 0.75 
5, 64 inches,..-.----- ) | ee eee ee 0.95 
6, 7 inches,...._.-- 1,60 .2.c:0e0eees 1.15 


LADIES’ STRAIGHT SHEARS—S3 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE, 
15, 6% inches,......-- $1.26....- »---- $0.95 
16, 7% inches,...-.... 100i 22h os 1.15 
19, 10 inches,......-- 2.20 covuseeee. 1.10; 


LADIES’ BENT SHEARS—3 Sizes. 


8} ing.,....------ $1.75.....-202- $1.30, 
26, 9 ing,......-.-- 2:00:sciscee s 1.50, 
27, 10} ing.,.......--- 9.28......---- 1.70 


gee" On receipt of price and order, we will send to 
an of the world eitber size of Shears or Scissors 


y 
e above List, c for earriage to be paid b 
ihe purchaser. Wo send gut no evods C. 0. a , 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (xim:seas, | toc 


7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


en 


: ‘‘OrniENTAL"’ Colors! Price 85 cents 


ioe Dos Paki 


‘| Latest Styles of Juvenile Clothing. 


.| THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. rrimiteay, 


THE DELINEATOR. 
ae Transfer Patterns 


and Outline Embrot- 
ton pee em and Hand 
Braiding Patterns, 


these get wh pani ee 
all for 25 cents. ote 

Lis/, and Sample Pattern (without ns) for thaws 

2cent stamps. Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mags. 


LA d 


can do their own 


+] 
using our artistic 
They are coal and quickly 
transferred to silk, velvet, felt, plush, etc., and ma 
be used a hundred times over. We send an outfit 
of 22 ant and usefud patterns suitable for 
Piano or ble Covers, Cha dies, 


paid, — AM cts. A 


$25 & 
100 pom Scrap Pictures a= 


We offer this just to introduce our samples. sey are 
beautifully assorted heads, flowers, an or 
decorating Fancy work, &c. Send address and 12ets, 
in stamps to our factory. KELSEY & CO, Meriden, Conn, 


j bp New Scra Pacenres and Teens Poems mailed 
free for 1 CaPITAL Carp Co., Hartford, Conn. 
WHITE ROSE PERFUMED CHROMO CARDS, Sage di 
OO) marr see Fae sad nce, Cat nat om 
FOR CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


“EXTRA 8 Cord EMBROIDERY SILK m 
r bunch of 
2% Skeins, mized Ornrentat Colors. Bunches for 
65 cents. '3 for $1.00. This is a SpsciaL Orrer. The 


requis pee of thie Silk is 4 cents eae s 
J. F. INGALLS, 


Mre. F 


wanted. Address, 
B. CO., 38 W. 14th 8t., N.Y. 


at once, 
ORLD MFG. CO., 123 Nassap &t., New Yoax. 


mei Fuscioetog 8 


Bvery one sg artewions 
Pub., ea bane 


E. C. DAVIS, 


Patchwork 10c. (silver) and 
LE oe Maplewood, Mass. 


THE SE MI-ANNUAL 


Comprises a Ohromo-Idthographic Plate, 
(Size, 19 by 24 inches), 


ISSUED SEMI-ANNUALLY, ON THE lst 
OF FEBRUARY AND AUGUST, 


_ With a Book containing descriptions of all the 


eS 
Single Copies of the Juvenile 
Semi-Annual Report, 
One Year's Subscription to the 
Juvenile Report, 
INVARIABLY PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


eavae ee eevee asecs 


Pincers bie bere tl mai] from our New York Office, 
post paid on ape! Sr for postage or carriage on 
tlieth, Ww. crward by Express or Foreign- 
Service, are not prepaid. 
In making rpepoy # 


or Post-Office Money-Ord 
letter without repistoring it 


ADDRESS 


"Bonet send by Draft 
not risk money in a 


7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth &t., New York. 
FANOY 


LADIES’ MANUAL OF ‘wens. 


0 tape lg cena This is the wee book 
eo) been adv so much. Price, 
5 toc 2/00, We send our Lanpirs' Book or 
Pisce Wonk (Price, i) free with each Manual. 
Address, . F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


. 
Se ee ec 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
REWARD! 


We desire to warn the public against the 
schemes of pretended canvassers, who, 
ostensibly acting as our agents, obtain 
money by the fictitious establishment of 
agencies for the sale of our goods and by 
taking subecriptions for our publications. 
Within the past few months New York, 
Nebraska, Montana, California, Missouri and 
Kansas have been visited by these impos- 
tors; the latest news regarding them com- 
.;ing from New York and Montana. 


The following are the aliases recently as- 
sumed by these swindlers: The names of A. 


K. Bryant and E. P. Howard were used in | 


Leon, Ellinwood, and Valley Center, Kana 
J.V. Hanley was the name assumed in bia, 
Cal.; and in La Belle, Laddonia and Troy, 
all of Mo., it was F, P. Vinton or B. P. How- 
ard. In Fremont, Neb., A. J. Romsdale was 
the name given. From Schuyler and Sidtrey 
of that State we hear of K. E. Lock and 
A. J. Rogers; while J. E. Long and 8. H. 
Walker were the names given 
ties visiting North Platte and Louedie, 
hoth of the same State. In Mt. Morris and 
Avoca, both of New York, the aliases were 
H. C. Wolffe and H. C. Dite; and in Greely, 
Col., it was W. H. Hogsman. 


at work. 


For the benefit of the public, therefore, 4 
we deem it advisable to repeat here the offer 17 


made by us in the advertisement of the Di 
LINEATOR in this and preceding issues: 


SL00 RAW ARD. 


WE wit Pay $100 To ANY PARTY SEOUR- 
ING THE ARREST AND CONVICTION OF ANY UN- 


AUTHOKIZED PERSON, WHO, UPON REPRESENT- 
ING HIMSELF AS OUR AGENT, OBTAINS MONEY 
FRAUDULENTLY, EITHER BY TAKING SUBSCRIP- 


TIONS FOR OUR PUBLICATIONS OR BY THE FICTI- £ 


TIOUS ESTABLISHMENT OF AGENCIES FOR THE 
SALE OF OUR GOODS, 


We wish to state emphatically, that | 


there is no one of our authorized represent- 
atives who is not at all times able to produce 
abundant evidence of his authority to trans- 
act business for our house. When a est 
for this evidence is made by eople with 
whom they wish to transact business, it 
will be promptly met in a courteous and sat- § 
isfactory manner. Our travelling agents are J 
all gentlemen and, with the credentials in 
their possession, are at all times pre to# 
meet an investigation of their t to do F 
business for us, at the hands of a justice of fi 
the peace or other duly qualified reece | 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


7,,0-and 11 West Thirteesth Street, Mew You 


~ a 


yas 


In Butte } 
City, Montana, Wm, E. Harding has been 3 


ii 


t 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


—rFoORr— 


SELECTING PATTERNS. 


See that the measures are taken correctly, and that the size 
printed on the label corresponds with the measure. If properly ob- 
served, the following rules will insure satisfactory results: 


—_— 
| Lanes’ MONTHLY REVIEW, 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


Metropolitan Fashione. 


yee “Lapms’ Mowraty Revisw” is devoted especially to the 
jllustration and description of thé newest stylea in vogue for 
Ladies, Misses and Children, and also contains a variety of articles con- 
cermn Dress Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerie and other 
aubjects connected with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a 
page size of 11f by 164 inches. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - 50 Cents per Year. 
SINGLE COPIES, ------:--°- - - - & Cents. 


(Postage prepaid by us to any Address in the United States or Canada.) 


gro any one sending us 50 Cents, we will send the 
LADIES? MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, tegether 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SELECTION OF PATTEBNS TO THE VALUE OF 
25 CENTS. Ef a Subscription is given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must be got from the Agent to whom 
the Subacription has been given. Premium Patterns 
are only given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent 
directly to our Principal Office in New York. 


WE HAVE-NO CLUB RATES, AND KO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY. 


To Measure fer a Lady’s Waist, or any Garment re- 
quiring a Bust Measure to be taken: — Put measare around 
the body, over the dreas, close under the arms, drawing it closely,—xoT TOO 
TIGHT. 


To Weasure for a Lady’s Skirt or Over-Skirt:—Put the 
tape around the waist, ovER the dress. 


2" Take the Mzasunss for Misaxs’ and Lirria Grats’ Parrenxs THE 
says AS YoR Lapras’. Jn ordering, give the ages also. 


To MWeasure for a Boy's Coast or Vest :—Put the measure 
around thé body, uNDEgR the jacket, close under the arms, drawing it closely, 
—NOT TOO TIGHT. 


Te Measure for a Boy’s Overcoat :—Measure ovznr the gar 
ment the coat is,to be worn over. | 


To Measure for Trousers :—Put the measure around the body, 
oven the trousers at the waist, drawing it closely,—Nor TOO TIGHT. 


Te Measure for a Shirt :—For the size of the Neck, measure the 
the collar encircles it, allowing one inch, thus:—If the exact 


exact size where h, 
size be 14 inches, use a Pattern marked 15 inches. For the breast, measure the 
same as for a coat. 


INTO TITOBI).— Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this 
Book, which cannot at once be procured of our Agents, will be sent 
by us, post-paid, on receipt of price, to any part of the World. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. irimites). 
7, 9 and {1 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


ROBBER HAND-STAMPS AND [)ATERS 


We are prepared to furnish Robber Hand-Stam and Daters, a8 accom- 
panying illustrations, at the rt oa indicated. o 


nS a eee 


SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 1. Price, $1.50. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads). 


Pereons subscri are requested to cularly specify the month with 
ene alerting se died to. comvaiemce, | 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. irimitesi. 
--7, 9 and 1 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


TAPE-MEASURES, 


60 Inohes Long. 


DBSCRIPTION ‘ PRIOR. 


No, 25—Cotton Tapes, - - - - $0.05. 


(RX AMPLE.) 
No. 125 “ «  . {Kem} - - $0.06. | x a | 
Nos « «= $08, TN Butterick Publishing CO. crime, 
No, 235 “ « + {Kamt  - $0.10. 7, 9 and 11 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, 
No, I—Linn “ - - > - > $0.10. . NEW YORK. 
N 8 2 - . is a = ig $0.12. ye 
a $8 He ee ee BON, Rubber Dater, No. 2. Rubber Dater, No. 3. 
No. 12—Super Linen Tapes, - - ‘ ~- $0.16. Whiner iiype for 
No. 22 “< “ “ {ire}  - $0.18, inking Pade 
No. 2—Sewed Satteen. “ ze = 7 e $0.45. Price of No. 8, 
No, 3 “ « 7 ee G0,50, $3.60. 
Price of No. 8, 
These Tape-Measures are made expressly for us, and are of $3.60. 


the very best quality. A Good Sewed Satteen Tape-Measure| |, Stamps and Daters are made of the best Vulcanized Rubber, and 


i use, An th ve will are mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Rosewood Handles. The Inks are 
will last years in constant y of the above be sent furulahed ta ro, blue, ¥, black’ apd indelible leek and parties ordering 
i i ested to state the Number o or e color 0 re- 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt o price. quel. The money must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. 


uired. C) 
liberal discount w be allowed to any of our Agents purchasing these goods. 
. Address all orders to 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. trimitess, THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, ctmsoai, 
7, 9 and It Weet Thirteenth St., New York. 7, 9 and I! Weet Thirteesth St., New Yerk. 


eel 


ADDRESS : 


A Monthiy Magazine, 


ILLUSTRATING METROPOLITAN FASHIONS, 


Contains representations of all the Latest Styles and Novelties in 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fashions 


with full descriptions of New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practical Articles 
on subjects connected with dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - - - - $1.00 per Year.” 
SINGLECOPIES,- - - - - - - - = 465 Cents) 


ory DE et eee eee 1 


_WSPECIAL NOTICE Iz 


Commencing with the issue of the DELINEATOR for July, 1882; the Subscription Price 
$1.00 a year for the Book alone, no Premium Patterns being given with the Subscription. Bu 
} any one sending us $1.00 for a Subscription to the DELINEATOR, with 10 cents additional to R 
postage, we will forward, as a premium, a copy of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE of the cur 
edition, until the same shall be exhausted. If the current edition is exhausted at the time we rece 
the Subscription, we will send a copy of the succeeding number immediately upon its public 
See advertisement of the Metropolitan Catalogue elsewhere in this issue. 

t# Parties subscribing for the DELINEATOR are requested to particularly speal fs 3 
number with which they wish the subscription to commence, f. 


| t# Publications sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of the beter) 
)} or Canada, are post-paid by us; but charges for postage or carriage on them, when s 
) Express or Foreign-Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 


We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to any one, on Subscriptions 


NOTE THIS.—We will pay $100, to any party secura 
the arrest and conviction of any unauthorized perso 


representing himself as our Agent, obtains money fraudulent 
by taking subscriptions for our Publications, or by the Pée 
| tious Establishment of Agencies for the sale of our poodiags 


ADDRESS: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, tx2mrzen, 


7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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This Magnificent Publication is 15x19 inches in size, and con- 
tains over 60 pages of splendidly finished engravings; a full ex- 
hibit of costumes—standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed 
on its pages. It is issued in March and September of each year; 
and every subscriber receives a SUPPLEMENT, monthly, until the 
issue of the succeeding SEMI-ANNUAL. 

The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth 
any New Styles which may become fashionable between the times 
of the publication of each Volume and its Successor. 

The STANDARD EDITION of this Work, in Pamphlet Bind- 
ing, is furnished to yearly Subscribers as follows: FOR TWO 
BOOKS, (issued respectively in March and September), with Ten 
Supplementary Sheets, (issued monthly), $1.00. 

These Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to Yearly 
Subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, post-paid 
by us. Charges for Carriuge or Postage, by Express or Foreign- 
Mail Service, must be puid by the recipient. 

The STANDARD EDITION is printed on a superior quality of 
paper, and is specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though 
Dressmakers will find it of the greatest assistance to them in inter- 
changing ideas with their customers. 

gay” There is ulso a POPULAR EDITION, printed upon paper 
lighter in weight. On receipt of 25 CENTS, a Copy of this Edition 
will be sent, post-paid, to any Address in the United States or Canada. 


We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to 
any one, on Subscriptions sent us. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. trimiteas, 
7, 9 and || West Thirteenth St., New York. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any retail customer purchasing Patterns at our 


Office to the value of 50 Cents or more, at one time, we 
will present a Copy of the 


Ploirapalitan Catalagues 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by Mail $1.00 
or more for PATTERNS, we will, on receipt thereof, send 
a Copy, post-paid, free of charge. 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by mail 50 Cents 
for Patterns, with 10 Cents additional to prepay postage 
on the Book, we will forward, on receipt thereof, a Copy 
of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE. 

A description of this Work wiil be found elsewhere on 
this page. 

NOTICE :—In making Remittances, if possible 
send by Draft or Post-Office Money-Order. Do not risk 
money in the Mail without Registering. Postage-Stamps 


of One or Two Cent Denomination, sent us by mail, will 
be accepted as Cash. 


Address: 


SHE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. ivimites). 
7, 9 and |i West Thirteenth St, New York, 


—s Hates, all Aduselising 
THE DELINEATOR. 


All Contracts based on Actual Circulation. 
The First Edition of this number of THE DELINEATOR was 


One Hundred and Fifty-Five Thousand Copies. 


Se ee | 
| 
TERMS - 

Whole Page, - - - $2.00 per Thousand Copies. 
Upper Half Page, - -« nag « “a “ 
Lower Half Page, - es 1.00 * 6 Pry 
Upper Quarter Page, - - 75" = ; 
Lower Quarter Page, - 62}c, “ ss a 
Upper Eighth Page, -~ - soc. “ as “ 
Lower Eighth Page, - 35c. “ a “a 
Line Rate, (Agate,) - - $1.00 ‘ month. 


The only discount we aliow ts Ten ner Cent. on Yearly Contracts. 


go Notice is hereby given that no one, except Mr. H. T. 
Montoomery, of this office, is authorized to accept advertisements 
for any of our Publications. No deviation will be made from the 
regular rates, as above given. We pay no commissions, but deal di- 
rectly with the advertiser. 


Address: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. iimiten, 


7, 9 and Il West Thirteenth St., New York. 


THE QUARTERLY 
Chromo- Lithographic 


FASHION PLATE, 


REPRESENTING THE 


Gatest Movelties in Ladies’ ress, 


18 PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF 


March, May, September and November. 


This Plate is 24 by 80 inches in size, and is of exceptional value to Manufactn- 
rers of Ladies’ Clo . The iat wig a pee: Reacanat og the costumes 
iNustrated upon it are fully described in the number of “Taz Ds.ovsaron” 
bearing the same date. 


Gs ieueeeaveus veruoe isc 2.00 a Year. 
Single Copies of the PLATE and DELINEATOR,..-... 50 Cents 
Single Copies of the PLATE only,..............--.--. 40 Cents. 


< SPECIAL NOTICE. £3 | 


Commencing with the issue of the DELINEATOR for July, 1882 
the Subscription Price was made TWO DOLLARS a year for the 
BOOK and PLATE alone, no Premium Patterns being given with th: 
Subscription. But to any one sending us $2.00 for a Subscription 
the DELINEATOR and LADIES’ PLATKH, with 10 cents additional 
to prepay postage, we will forward, as a premium, a copy of the MET- 
ROPOLITAN CATALOGUE of the current edition, until the sane 
shall be exhausted. If the current edition is exhausted at the time 
we receive the Subscription, we will send a copy of the succeeditg 
number immediately upon its publication. See advertisement of the 
Metropolitan Catalogue elsewhere on this page. 

2" Plates, sent by mafl from our New York Office to avy part of the 

i are t- by us; but ch tor or port 
age on chem, when sett by Express peg aed -Mail Service, must by 

e recipien 
We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are liowed to any ons, « 
Su ptions sent us. 
Address: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. teimires). 
7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth St., New York 
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ILLUSTRATING 


gf Vor. XXVI. No. 1.] 


JULY, 1885. 


HE DELINEATOR: 
A MonrxeLty MAGAZINE, 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


CE, 15 CENTs, OR 844 PENCE. 
YEARLY, $1 oR 5s. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS. 


The fashions for July are very suggestive of mulls and other light- 
textured fabrics, for the potent dame who rules over the world of 
styles is always careful to give a proper amount of thought to the 
attitude of the thermometer. The new patterns are designed for 
both transparent and medium-weight Summer materials, and their 
practicality is thereby much increased. There are many charmin 

‘y textures from domestic and foreign looms that have all the hues an 
airiness which warm weather can possibly demand, and yet, while 

‘'y ight in weight and texture, are not so thin as to endanger health if 

_ the mercury should develop a sudden tendency downward. All the 

- lew fashions are pretty, and some of them are novel in many of 

| their essentials without being unpleasantly in contrast with acknowl- 
edged favorites. 3 


FASHIONS FOR LADIKS. 
++ Of course, it is supposable that the larger part of the Summer 
wardrobe has been already made up, and yet there are after-thoughts, 
after needs and sometimes accidents that compel additions to an 
“, outfit; and for such emergencies every lady will be grateful for the 
“later novelties of costume, wrap, basque, skirt, etc., which are now 
published. Besides their immediate value, they possess the added 
- convenience of being as well adapted to early Autumn wear as to 
Summer uses. | 


Laprgs’ Princess Houst-Dress.—A_ demi-toilette for house wear ° 


4nd also for social dinners is cut with a Princess back, which falls in 
a medium train of oval outline that receives its graceful fulness from 
extra widths plaited under below the center and side-back seams. 
‘The front and side gores will often be of light or fancy brocades when 
‘the body and train are of dark fabrics, and their lower edges will be 
‘jlashed ‘and underlaid with a ruffle of lace, a plaiting of the plain 
zoods or otherwise finished to suit the fancy. The center-backs are 
tut in one length with the train, but the side-bodies, under-arm 
rores and fronts are of basque depth. Single bust darts fit the 
ronts, and a narrow vest-facing, which widens over the bust and 
apers off toward the throat and lower edge, is applied at each side 
the closing. Fitted bands are also applied about the lower edges 
‘{ the front and under-arm gores, and for the vest facings and bands 
be contrasting material will be used. It will also be applied to the 
urn-back cuffs. The collar ‘is in the high rolling shape, and is 
~erlaid with lace. Lace is also arranged to simulate the zouave 
fect upon the front and in ruffs at the wrists. Jabots of lace may 
2 arranged along the sides of the train to more distinctly define the 
etticoat or gores, and sometimes the latter will be flounced to the 
asque with lace. There is no material too rich or too simple in tex- 
ire, too dainty or too deep in color to be suitable for a house dress, 
‘ithin the protective limitations of home personal fancy may roam 
restricted in the matter of tasteful attire. Conspicuousness and 
aboration are, however, not in good taste upon the street. 
Lapres’ Costvumes.—There are four new patterns for walking cos- 
‘mes, and they are each adapted to the richest or the simplest 
ds, and to the most informal or ceremonious occasion. Any of 


these costumes may be worn without an added outside-garment, 
although shoulder-wraps, being very fashionable, are usually adopted 
for the promenade and for carriage wear. These wraps are ver 
dressy and becoming, and they may be made of the lightest as well 
as the heaviest of Summer goods. One new costume pattern is a 
decided novelty. Its original design was developed in black satin, 
white mull and lace net, though any other combination of colors 
or fabrics is equally suited to it. Its skirt foundation is composed 
of the customary three gores and full back-breadth, and the gores are 
fitted smoothly, while the breadth is gathered into the proper size. 
Upon the gores is arranged a deep flounce-drapery, which falls even 
with the lower edge and is lace-bordered, the lace being carried across 
the back-breadth, the fulness of which falls in a graceful, unbroken 
drapery. Overhanging the top of the flounce-drapery is a short 
tablier-drapery that is plaited up at the sides and conformed to the 
shape of the gores by darts, The entire skirt is of the mull, and the 
tablier is bordered at its lower edge with wide lace and has rows of nar- 
rower lace arranged perpendicularly upon it. The body of the cos- 
tume is a superbly fitted basque that is pointed, but not very sharply, 
at the front and back. Double bust darts, under-arm gores, side- 
back seams and a center seam are introduced in its adjustment, and 
upon the point of the back is attached a large sash-bow, which, like 
the waist itself, is of satin. The sleeves are of lace net, and are fin- 
ished at any length admired with frills of lace at the lower edges; 
and the standing collar has outside it at the back a frill of lace which 
passes in heart shape down each side of the front to the bust and 
permits of turning the dress under to give an open neck. Another 
row of lace crosses the shoulder seam at each side and extends down 
each side of the back and front in a manner suggestive of bretelles. 
An accurate description of this toilette as it first appeared has been 
here given, because similar combinations in different colors or tex- 
tures will often be seen, but personal taste is not restricted in the 
choice of fabrics or trimmings. One material may be used through- 
out or two fabrics of uniform texture may be associated in such a | 
costume, but the mode is so well adapted to the fashionable combi- 
nation of thin’ goods with Surah, satin, velvet, etc., that it will be 
especially popular with such confections. 

Another costume, that will often be developed in Scotch ging- 
hams, Summer Cheviots, etc., is provided with a skirt of the same 
shape, which may have its lower edge cut in tabs with V-shaped 
openings between them and underlaid with’a plaiting of the same 
or of contrasting goods. Upon the gores is arranged a drapery, 
which falls with a pointed effect at the left side and curves upward 
toward the right hip, where it is draped by a cluster of deep upturn- 
ing plaits, while at the left side are only three plaits. The deep, 
square back-drapery is gathered at the top and plaited up below 
the hips and looped at the center to produce a fashionably bouffant 
effect. Both skirt and drapery are sewed to the round French waist, 
which is finely fitted by seam and dart and is closed with button- 
holes and buttons, A belt of the material or of ribbon or leather is 
worn about the waist, and the sleeves, the standing collar, the drap- 
ery and tab edges may be trimmed with lace, braid or any decoration 


ered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1885, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING (CO. [Limited], in the Offce of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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admired. A large bow of ribbon, a cascade of lace or any orna- 
ment admired may be fastened over the plaits in the left side of the 
front-drapery and frequently the upper portion of the waist and the 
entire sleeves will be made of lace tucking, Hamburg webbing or 


other open-work. 


Another costume vee has the lower half of its gores covered 


with an ornament 

drapery, which is 
stitched in tucks over 
the front-gore and 
folded to produce the 
effect of a triple box- 
plait upon each side- 
gore. Overhanging 
this are short upper 
draperies, one of 
which crosses’ the 
right side and front 
gore and is seamed 
to the adjacent 
edge of the other, 
which is lifted up in 
plaits at the back 
edge, as is also the 
other at both side 
edges. A cluster of 
plaits is also folded in 
the top of the left 
side-drapery, but the 
other one is fitted 
smoothly about the 
hips .by darts. The 
lower edge of the lat- 
ter drapery is folded 
up in lavandiere style 
to permit of a con- 
trasting facing, a gar- 
niture of braid, etc. 
The back-drapery is 
so deep as to nearly 
overhang the foot 
trimming, which is 
applied upon the 
back-breadth, and is 
quite bouffant in its 
disposal. The basque 
is uniformly round, 
except at the left 
side-back, where it is 
deepened _consider- 
ably, underfaced with 
the same or contrast- 
ing goods, shirred 
near the end and 
folded upon the out- 
side, being sewed to 
position through the 
shirring upon the op- 
posite side-back just 
below the waist- 
line. The adjustment 
shows all the ele- 
gance of the most 
approved mode of fit- 
ting, and the sleeves 
and high standing 
collar are finished 
plainly or trimmed to 
accord with the fabric 
chosen. Soft white 
goods and all kinds 
of mourning fabrics 
develop well in this 
way. 

The last costume 
in the group differs 
from all the others 
in many ways, one 


being in the shape of its foundation, which comprises only two 
sections, that for the front and sides bein 
top, fitted about the hips by darts and tucked in successive clus- 
ters. These clusters are very ornamental and are revealed by 
the arrangement of the drapery, which is lifted high at the left side 
and draped lower at the right side by upturning plaits. The back- 
breadth is untrimmed and is nearly overhung by the back-drapery, 
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gored off toward the 
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which is plaited at the sides, gathered at the a and tacked here 
and there to give it a full, puffy appearance. 

cut in tabs, which are usually underfaced. The basque is pointed 
back and front, and fitted by double bust darts, under-arm goreg, <‘ 


ts lower edge is 


side-back seams and a center seam; and the closing is made at the 
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Fieure No. 1.—Lapri&s’ Jacket.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9878, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 9.) 


richest and the least expensive textures are 
and laces, marabous, passementeries, braids an 
are applied to them, though elaborate ornamentation is not necessary 
ne new pattern has long, oval, tab front 
and its back and sleeve or side portions extend only about to 
waist-line. The side portions are not joined for their entire d 

the fronts, but are left free for a few inches from their lower 


to their development. 


center of the front with button-holes and buttons. The high collar ° 


and the finely fitted | 
coat sleeves are trim- 
med or completed 
plainly, according to 
preference. Mulls, 
cashmeres and all 
kinds of soft woolens 
and cottons, as well 
as light silks, will be 
made up in this way. 
Lapirs’ PoLonalse. 
—The polonaise to 
wear with a skirt like 
itself or one of an- 
other color or mate- 
rial is more fashion- 
able than ever before, 
and the latest expon- 
ent of the mode is, 
according to the order 
of succession in all 
good things, the best. 
Its front is deep and 
is gracefully wn 
to one side of the 
center in a point 
It is draped high at 
both sides by tapes 
inserted in casings 
formed at the seams, 
and closes to below 
the waist-line with 
button-holes and but- | 
tons. Thereare dov- ¢ 
ble bust darts and au: 
under-arm dart in 
each side of the front. 
and below the center 
seam is allowed extra 
width that is shirred 
up on tapes for some 
distance along the 
center and hooked 
above the end of the 
centerseam. A platt 
is underfolded at the 
end of each side-back 
seam, and the back 
is shirred up by the 
tapes draping tke 
front. The superb 
shapeliness of the 
sleeves invites « 
lain finish when it 
eeping with the tex- 
ture of the goods s- . 
lected. A high stani-' 
ing collar is arranged» 
about the neck, but 
this will be conceale:' | 
by laces, embroider- ; 
les, etc., when a dress 
effect is desired. 
Lapres Wraps 
Short shoulder-wraz 
are among the fashy 
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and an easy adjustment, with perfect freedom of movement of the 
arm in any direction, is thus obtained. This wrap will be made 


of plain and beaded lace ne 
kinds of dress goods. 


grenadine, Surah, Rhadames and all 
gh standing collar and the overlap- 
ping side of the closing will often be trimmed with lace applied in 


jabot fashion, and the decoration will be carried as a ruffle about 


the remaining edges. 
Mourning wraps will 
have sands of crape, 
dull beads or tape 
fringes for trimming. 

The other new wrap 
pattern is not unlike 
a large fichu when 
adjusted about the 
figure. The long, 
narrow ends are 
slanted off across 
their lower extremi- 
ties and are knotted 
in fichu fashion upon 
the bust, leaving the 
neck open. This wrap 
is all in one piece, 
and is fitted by darts 
upon the shoulders. 
For evening or dressy 
sea-side wear crépes 
and fancy silks, as 
well as lace nets, will 
be made up in this 
way, with lace edg- 
ing, silk fringes, etc., 
for trimming. 

Lapies’ J ACKET.— 
A superb garment, 
that will be made up 
as a completion to 
street suits, is a jacket 

that is as close fitting 

as a basque, but may, 
if desired, be adjusted 
to permit of wearing 

a dress-waist beneath. 
‘ Itis, however, so very 

attractive in_ itself 

that it will often be 
chosen for the dress- 
‘body. Its fronts do 
not meet, but fall be- 
low a shorter pointed 
vest which closes with 
button-holes and but- 
tons. Single bust and 
under-arm darts fit 
the fronts, and turn- 
ing backward from 
the front edges are 
gracefully curved lap- 
els which taper off to 
points at the lower 
edges of the vest. 
The back has center 
and side-back seams, 
all three of which 
terminate below the 
waist-line at the top 
of extra widths that 
are underfolded in a 
louble box-plait at 
the end of the center 
eam and in a single 
»ox-plait at the end 
£ each _ side-back 
eam. The collar is 
n the high standing 
hape at present so 
ashionable, and the 
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FicgurRE No, 2.—LabDiEs’ WR 


nely fitted coat sleeves permit of cuff facings or any preferred finish 
t the wrists. The vest will often be in decided contrast to the 
>mainder, and the collar and all the edges will often be ornamented 
gith plain or fancy braids, buttons being added to the wrists. When 
1e jacket is made up as an independent garment, Jersey cloth will 
ften be selected for it, and the vest and cuff-facings will be of plain 


-eam-colored lady’s-cloth. 


Ap.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9912, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see Page 10.) 


Lapirs’ Basques.—The basques of the season are as simple in shape 
as they are elegant in proportion, and the two new ones are adapted 
to all the fabrics of the season and also to those which will come 
in with the advent of cooler weather. One of them has its center- 
backs cut in two long, narrow tabs below the waist-line and folded 
up in double-loop fashion. Of course, the loops are lined and a 
good opportunity for 
the development of a 
dainty contrast is af- 
forded in the selec- 
tion of material for a 
lining, the same mate- 
rial being used for the 
vest. The side-backs 
are run into points 
at their back edges, 
and the sides of the 
basque curve upward 
over the hips; and 
the remainder of the 
adjustment is per- 
formed by under-arm 
gores and double bust 
darts, the fronts being 
cut in double points 
below the _ closing, 
which extends only 
as high as the bust, 
the edges above it 
being cut out in heart 
shape to disclose the 
vest, which buttons 
its depth beneath it 
and forms a_ point 
between the double 

oints of the fronts. 

here is a high collar 
of the vest material 
about the neck, and 
outside it at the back 
is a jabot of lace 
which passes about 
the open edges of the 
fa fronts. The sleeves 

NAS aa are turned back in 

Lint cuff fashion at the 
wrists, faced with the: 
contrasting goods and 
trimmed with lace 
and buttons. 

The other new 
basque pattern is 
short, round and 
handsomely fitted to 
the figure. It is 
adjusted by double 
bust darts, under- 
arm gores, side-form 
seams and a center 
seam, and closes in 
front from the throat 
to the lower edge with 
button-holes and but- 
tons. It has a high 
collar and fashionably 
close coat sleeves, and 
it is so short below 
the waist-line and 
has so much spring 
allowed at the back 
that it may be worn 
with any style of 
skirt or drapery. 

Lavies’ Biovse.— 
For boating, yacht- 
ing, tramping and 
camping, blouses of 
this style are fashion- 
able and comfortable, and for general wear they are often preferred 
to basques by ladies of slight figure. The new blouse extends well 
below the belt and has a double box-plait in the overlapping side of 
the front and another at the center of the back, the adjustment 


f/ 


r ii" | 


being regulated by single bust darts and side-back seams. The belt 


may be of the goods or of leather, A high rolling collar finishes the 
neck. The sleeves are in coat shape-and maybe completed as desired. 
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Gay flannels, Surahs, nun’s-vailings and cashmeres will be made up 
into blouses to wear with skirts of light or dark colors. 

Lapies’) Waking Sxirts.—Two charming skirt patterns, which 
express their own adaptability to light goods that require elaborate 
draping, and to ginghams, striped skirtings, etc., that are best dis- 
played when simply made 
up, are included in the 
list of fashions for July. 
The first in order is the 
one which is elaborately 
draped. It has the usual 
gored foundation, and up- 
on the gores is arranged a 
deep tablier-drapery that 
is shirred at each side and 
scantily gathered across 
the top. Between the cen- 
ter and right side it is laid 
up in plaits, and over the 
plaits a jabot of lace or 
embroidery is arranged; 
bows of ribbon being fast- 
ened at intervals and long 
ends being carried diagon- 
ally upward from them 
and fastened at the right 
side-back seam, Lace is 
also a tasteful addition to 
the lower edge of the 
front-drapery when the 
material is grenadine, mull, 
etc. The back-drapery is 
deep and square, and is — 
plaited at the sides and 
looped in bouffant manner eS 
at the top. Knife-plait- = — 
ings, alternating rufflés of Ze 
the goods and lace or any 
eae arniture may 
orm the foot trimming. 

For plain sateens or ging- 

hams, with draperies of 

braid or printed patterns, 

or for foulards and Surahs 

in printed and plain wool- . 
ens in combination, this is 

a stylish pattern, 

The other new walk- 
ing-skirt has three deep 
flounces upon its back- 
breadth, and these cover 
its entire depth and are 

art of the pattern. Its 
front and side gores are 
trimmed with a narrow 
foot-plaiting, and crossing 
their upper portion is a 
short drapery that is gath- 
ered at its top to conform 
it to the skirt and shirred 
at each side into soft 
wrinkles. The lower edge 
is seamed to the gores, 
and extending from be- 
neath it upon the original 
design are strips of velvet 
ribbon, the lower ends of 
which are pointed and 
tacked to form loops over 
the foot trimming. When 
red and blue, black and 
white, brown and gold, 
or striped skirting in any 
two colors is used for - == = 
the foundation such a dec- Ben ee 


> 


oration is, of course, su- Figure No. 3.—Lapies’ CostumMe.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9901, to her wardrobe are neces 
perfluous, but on plain price 1s. 8d. or 40 cents. , sary than to a growl 


(For Description see Page 10.) lady’s, despite the differ 


goods it is very effective, 
and wide braid will often- 
times be used instead. 
Lapres’ Aprons.—There are two new patterns for these useful 
articles, and both of them are as handsome as they are practical. 
One is called a kitchen apron, and has long, side-front fitting seams 

_ that extend from the arms’-eyes to the lower edge. Between these 

_ seams the front is extended in bib fashion, and its shoulder edges 


a ts 


join narrow, strap-like back-sections which pass down the back and 
are sewed underneath to the belt that finishes the loose bree edge 
of the skirt. Darts provide a smooth adjustment over the hips, and 
a button and button-hole close the hemmed back edges of the apron 
below the belt. The ends of the belt lap considerably and are closed 
with button-holes and but- 
tons, while beneath the 
back sections, about half- 
way between the shoul- 
ders and lower ends, is 
buttoned a cross-strap that 
holds them permanently 
in position. Ample pock- 
ets rest upon thesides, and 
when the apron is made of 
plain goods, their edges, as 
well as all the other edges 
of the apron, may be 
bordered with bands of 
striped goods, Turkey-red 
or any simple ornamental 
fabric. 

The other apron is small 
and dainty, but quite large 
enough to protect the 
dress from the threads and 
lint of sewing or fancy 
work. It has a deep flounce 
added to its lower edge, 
and is fitted about the hips 
by darts and sewed to a 
belt. Upon it are placed 
two pockéts, which are 
turned over in envelope 
fashion at the top and 
arranged with the points 
turning downward. The 
bib is turned over at the 
top in the same manner, 
and its lower point extends 
below the belt. Long sash- 
ties are sewed to the belt 
and knotted at the back. 
. Lace or embroidered edg- 

Ings and insertions, con- 

trasting bands or any nar- 

row trimming may be 
added to an apron of this 
style. Lawns, nainsooks. 

Surah and pongee silks 

and all kinds of plain and 

fancy materials will be. 
made up into aprons of 
this shape. 
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FASHIONS FOR MISSES. 


The new patterns for 
the miss are summery in 
their suggestions and quite 
suitable to washable mate- 
rials, and yet they are 
decidedly handsome for 
thicker goods, their aiapt- 
ability to more than one 


“lisa YY)” 


time; and thus it is that 
more frequent addition 


~ 


ence in their social oblig 
tions. 

Misses’ Costumes.—There are two charming new costume pat 
terns for misses, and each of them will be stylish in cottons, wool: 
ens and the simple printed_and checked silks considered in gt 
taste for very young ladiey One ;design;has front and side go 
with hip darts in-themi, ‘and-a back-breadth that is gathered acr 


the top. Upon the gores is a very deep flounce, and overhanging 
this flounce is a ¢ablier-drapery that is raised by gathers at the sides 
and will often have rows of lace or embroidered insertion set 
The back-breadth is considerably wider than 
usual and falls so gracefully as to render added drapery unnecessary. 


- pendicularly upon it. 


Whatever  decora- 
_ tions are added about 
the lower edge of the 
flounce will usually 
be carried about the 
back-breadth, and the 
tablier will be bor- 
dered to accord with 
them. The waist is a 
basque, which is pret- 
tily fitted by seams 
and darts, and is trim- 
med about the bottom 
and up the openings 
at its side-back seams 
, with edging match- 
ing that upon the 
skirt. The sleeves 
may have lace frills 
at their wrists sur- 
mounted by bands 
of insertion. A pretty 
effect is obtained by 
arranging three rows 
of insertion in length- 
wise lines upon the 
front and back from 
the neck and shoul- 
ders to about yoke 
depth. The standing 
collar will sometimes 
be entirely concealed 
by lace. White goods 
in all grades are favor- 
ite selections for such 
costumes, 
Another new cos- 
tume is_ especially 
adapted to wash 
goods, and it may be 
made as attractive as 
one desires. It has 
a long waist that is 
somewhat loose and 
sack-like in front, and 
has side-back seams 
and a center seam at 
the back; and to the 
lower edge is joined 
the skirt, which is, of 
course, short in pro- 
portion to the depth 
of the body, is gath- 
ered across the front 
. and sides and Jaid in 
- double box-plaits at 
- the back. Upon the 
, fronts proper are ad- 
-justed long cut-away 
be sn which 
yare sewed into the 
/shoulder and under- 
-arm seams and fall 
ome distance below. 
here is a deep, round 
ollar about the neck, 


dging, embroidery or 
ny decoration in 


ith the season, 
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flounces nearly cover the skirt, which hangs 
er- figure by a tape run into.a narrow casing at 


tion of the skirt. The blouse has its Jower pa 
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FIGURE No. 4.—Lapigs’ CostuME.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9897, price ls. 8d. or 40 cents. 


e body will be in decided con 
Misses’ Dressres.—There are also two pretty fashions for misses’ 
resses issued this month, and the popularity of both will advance 
One of them has front and side gores with hip 
arts in them, and a gathered back-breadth. Three overlapping 


(For Description see Page 11.) 


trast with the rest of the costume. be used for flannels, lined suit goods and all 
by clasps or buttons, with loops of cord or but 


of the back, where the extra, width allowed 


5 


with easy elegance. 


The waist is cut in blouse fashion and is drawn to the size of the 


the belt-line. Below 


the tape the blouse falls in a full flounce which covers the upper por- 


rt gathered to a yoke 
which may be o 


tucked goods, open-: 


work or any orna- 
mental fabric. Lace 
or embroidery may 
border the lower 
edges of the yoke, 
the bottom of the 
blouse, the wrists of 
the coat sleeves, the 
high standing collar 
and the flounces. A 
belt of ribbon or of 
the material is worn 
about the waist. 
When white goods 
are chosen—as they 
often will be—for 
dresses of this style, 
the skirt trimming 
will be of wide flounc- 
ing embroidery. Col- 
ored flouncing will 
also be applied upon 


plain chambrays and . 


ginghams. 
The other dress is 


a revival of an old 
favorite, with new 
and charming fea- 
tures, and is most 


_welcome for wash 


goods of all sorts, 
either plain or figur- 
ed. It has a plain, 
round waist that but- 
tons behind, and has 
single bust darts, un- 
der-arm and _ side- 
form fitting seams. 
Its sleeves are shape- 


' ly and, like the neck, 


are finished with 
double-edged ruffles 
of the goods or of 
lace or embroidery, 
as may be preferred. 
To this waist a belt 
it added, and to the 
lower edge is sewed 
a four-gored . skirt. 
A flounce of the 
goods, gathered to 
form its own head- 
ing, trims the skirt 
in harmony with its 
dainty fashioning. A 
broad sash of the 
dress material, either 
lined or hemmed, is 
wrinkled about the 
waist and tied in a 
large bow with ample 
and graceful loops at 
the back. 

Misses’ Wrap.— 
For general wear on 
cold days, for travel- 
ling, riding, etc., the 
miss requires a Sum- 
mer wrap as a protec- 
tion against chills and 
damp discomfort. The 
latest pattern for 
such a wrap may 
kinds of fancy cloths. 


It is moderately long and has a sack front that may be closed 


ton-holes. The fronts 


are widened beneath the large arms’-eyes to meet the lower portion 


upon each portion is 


- an se i dl doce alld 


a ee 
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folded underneath to form a box-plait that is double at its back and 
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single at its front folds. The back has a curving center seam, across 


which at the waist-line is placed a fancy ornament. 
coquettish suggestions of the dolman style, and round away prettily 
from the arms. A high standing collar and two flat, round collars of 
graduated depth are about the neck, but if comfort or inclination 
. suggest the omission of the flat collars they may be dispensed with. 


Braids and flat deco- 
rations of all kinds 
are liked upon such 
wraps. 
1ssEs’ Basqur.— 
An attractive new 
basque pattern for 
dress goods of any 
quality is among the 
handsome designs for 
July. It has a double- 
pointed, short front 
that is fitted by sin- 
gle bust darts, under- 
arm gores, side-form 
seams and a center 
seam. The side-backs 
are widened to over- 
lap the center por- 
tions narrowly under 
buttons, and the cen- 
. ter seam terminates a 
little below the waist- 
line. The center and 
side-back portions are 
irregularly pointed, 
and all the edges are 
piped, bound or other- 
wise finished to ac- 
cord with the material 
made up. It has a 
standing collar and 
close sleeves, and the 
latter will have but- 
tons added to them 
to accord with the 
back. 

Misses’ WALKING 
Skirt. — Finely pro- 
portioned front and 
side gores and a gath- 
ered back-breadth 
constitute the foun- 
dation of the new 
walking-skirt for 
misses. Its gores have 
darts in their tops to 
adjust them over the 
hips, and the entire 
lower edge may be 
trimmed to suit the 
fancy, very deepdeco- 
orations being, how- 
ever, unseen, except 
at the right side, 
where the drapery is 
slashed and drawn 
apart below a cluster 
of plaits, which may 
have a bow of ribbon, 
a rosette of lace or 
any simple decoration 
placed over them. 
Plaits are also folded 
in each side edge be- 
low the hips, and 
others are laid oppo- 
site them in the deep 
back-drapery, whic 
is gathered at the top. 


Darts conform the front-drapery to the gores, and both skirt and 
drapery are sewed to the same belt. 
from the edges of the drapery is an effective trimming, and very often 
the skirt will be in contrast with the draperies. 
upon woolen goods, and a plain finish is also in good taste when in ac- 
cordance with the texture and general effect of the material selected. 
_ All the patterns above described for misses’ wear are in eight sizes 
for misses from eight to fifteen years of age. 


The sleeves are 
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Figure No. 5.—Lapigs’ TorLetre.— This consists of Ladies’ Basque No. 9880, price 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents; and Skirt No. 9881, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


(For Description see Page 11.) 


Lace or embroidery turning 


Braids are effective 


FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 


One can never be certain a girl will not grow out of her Spring 
clothing before the Autumn; therefore Fashion, in her wisdom, is 
constantly supplying seasonable and novel patterns for her gar- 
The simplicity of the new designs would scarcely lead one 
to look for such effectiveness as the modes display when made up, 


but it is easily under- 
stood when the almost 
unlimited number of 
combinations of color 
and texture to which 
they are adapted is 
considered. 

Girts’ Costumes. 
—For washable cot- 
tons, woolens, pon- 
gees and silks, there 
are three new costume 
patterns for little girls 
who are from three 
to nine years of age. 
They are novel in 
style and easy to cut 
and make. One de- 
sign has a gored skirt 
which will often be 
wholly concealed by 
overlapping ruffles. 
The skirt is sewed to 
an under-waist that 
has side and shoulder 
seams and closes at 
the back. Upon the 
front of this waist is 
adjusted a_ shirred 
vest which falls with 
just enough of the 
puff effect to be very 
attractive. The body 
proper is a jacket, 
that is cut away from 
the throat in front 
to disclose the vest 
and has ornamental 
pieces sewed to its 
lower edges, while 
the back is length- 
ened in long, narrow 
tabs below its center 


and side-back seams, 


the center-backs be- 
ing folded up in triple 
loops and the side- 
backs in single loops. 
Of course, the loops 
will be lined with con- 
trasting goods, andthe 
same material will be 
used for the vest, the 
ornamental side- 
pieces, the cuff fac- 
ings upon the shapely 
coat sleeves and the 
two collars, one of 
which is in standing 
shape and is sewed 
to the under-wais*. 
while the other is fiat 
and round andi: 
sewed to the jacket. 
Buttons and simu- 
lated button-hole: 
will often be arranged 
upon the ornamenta! 


side-pieces, with | 


good effect. 


Another novel costume pattern has a half-fitted back displaying | 
five graceful fitting seams; and to its lower edge is sewed a box- 
plaited skirt, which is also carried ‘across the sides and joined to the 
short portion of the fronts, The front for some distance back of th: 
closing is cut in one length from neck to lower edge and is laid in three 
box-plaits, the fulness of which is drawn in at the waist-line by shirr- 
ings and pressed again into plaits below. Beneath the middle plait is: 
made the closing, and upon‘the back a handsome sash-bow is placed. 
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The sleeves are in coat shape, and may have cuffs simulated by stitch- 


ing, facings, etc. A round collar, 


nished to accord with the re- 


mainder of the garment, is about the neck. 


The third costume has a pretty yoke to which a long blouse waist 
‘is gathered. The closing is made at the center of the front, and to 
the lower edge is joined a box-plaited skirt which is partly over- 
hung by ornamental sections that are sewed in with it, their ends 


flaring slightly. at the 
center of the back and 
much more broadly 
at the center of the 
front. Lace or em- 
broidery may border 
the ornamental por- 
tion and trim the 
yoke, the neck-band 
and the wrists of the 
sleeves. Buttons will 
also be added upon 
the front edges of 
the ornamental pieces. 
Chambrays, nun’s- 
vailings, lawns, prints, 
ginghams, flannels 
and all materials in 
iui for girls’ wear 
make up prettily in 

any of* these cos- 

tumes, 

Giris’ Low—Nrcx-— 

ED Dress.—For girls 
who are from three 
to twelve years old 
there is anew “ Kate 
Greenaway ” style of 
dress, which will be 
very popularly worn 
with white or colored 
guimpes, Its waist is 
cut in “baby” fash- 
ion, being gathered 
across the top and 
bottom and having a 
belt sewed to its low- 
er edge. Passing 
over the shoulders are 
shaped straps upon 
which full puffs are 
gathered, and to the 
belt is secured the 
skirt, which is full 
and round, gathered 
at the top and hem- 
med at the bottom. 
As a rule, no trim- 
ming will be added to 
dresses of this style, 
though frequently 
enough extra length 
will be allowed to 
permit of taking one 
deep or three narrow 
tucks above the hem. 
Any attempt at elab- 
oration would mar the 
quaint effect. 

Giris’ JaAcKEeT.—A 
simply devised and 
stylish little jacket, 
to be made up in all 
sorts of plain and 
fancy cloths to wear 
with any kind of a 
dress, is just issued 
for girls who are from 
three to nine years of 
age. Its long, pointed 


fronts fall apart from the single button and button-hole which closes 
them at the throat, and in each side is an under-arm dart; while at 
the back are side-back seams and a center seam, all three of which 
terminate at the tops of extra widths that are underfolded in plaits. 
"The back is quite short, and the depth is increased gradually toward 
There is a high turn-over collar about the 
waeck, and buttons are placed at the ends of the side-back seams, 
raid and buttons being arranged in a pretty fashion upon the fronts. 


he end of the fronts. 
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(For Description see Page 12.) 
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Fiaure No. 6.—Laptgs’ ToImLette.—This consists of Ladies’ Walking Skirt No. 9883, 
price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents; and Basque No. 9884, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


The small boys and girls are this month handsomely provided 
with new patterns, and as it is a season of the year when little men 
and women require a greater number of changes than during cooler 
weather, a variety of styles is most welcome. 
for the nursery people are dainty, pretty and easy to make up in any 


The latest patterns 


variety of material. 

Cuiupren’s Cos- 
TUMES.—There are 
three novel patterns 
for the Midsummer 
costumes of boys and 
girls who are from 
two to six years of 
age. They are adapted 
to white or colored 
dresses of all textures 
worn by children. 
One costume has a 
French back, with a 
curving center seam; 
and to its lower edge 
is joined a box-plaited 
skirt. The front is 
in one length, with 
three box-plaits fold- 
ed in it, the closing 
being made through . 
the center one from 
the throat to below 
the waist-line; and 
upon the sides, where 
the skirt is plain, are 
sewed large ornamen- 
tal laps, their tops be- 
ing concealed by a 
narrow sash which 
ties in a bow at the 
back. The ornamental 
laps, the ends of the 
ties and the sleeves 
and turn-over collar 
will often be trimmed 
with white or colored 
embroidery, or with 
laces, braids, contrast- 
ing bands, etc. When 
the pattern is selected 
for boys, a leather 
belt will generally 
take the place of the 
sash. 

Another new cos- 
tume has a narrow 
vest front, which ex- 
tends its entire depth 
ard is overlapped by 
the side-fronts and 
buttoned at one side, 
though it appears to 
be attached in this 
way at both sides. 
The back is fitted by 
center and side-form 
seams, and to its 
lower edge is joined 
a full, flounce-like 
skirt-portion which 
equalizes the depth 
all round and is over- 
hung by a_ second 
flounce that is pure- 
ly ornamental. Both 
flounces will often be 
cut from embroidery 
or lace tucking, and 


the deep pockets and the vest will match them. When plain goods 
are used throughout, narrow edging will border the side-fronts, 
pockets, wrists and neck, and surmount the upper flounce, This is one 
of the prettiest modes of the season for little people. 

Another decided novelty in the way of costumes has a skirt that 
is gathered all round, with its fulness nicely proportioned, and is 
sewed to a waist that has a cluster of tucks turning toward the 
closing in each side of the fronyand is in jacket fashion at the back; 
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its center, side and side-back seams being terminated a little below ing, and a tucked ornament is applied upon the front. The coat 


the waist-line, and the center and side-back portions shaped in little 
pointed tabs. Jacket portions that are odd and ornamental in shape 
are sewed in with the shoulder and side seams, and their front edges 
are cut out to disclose the tucks nearly to the waist-line and then 
widened in strap fashion and fastened with a clasp, being lengthened 


edge of the waist are corded. 
neck and wrists, or a wide open-work collar may be worn. 

Curip’s Apron.—A dainty slip-like apron, with hemmed or ribbon @ 
ties to knot upon the shoulders, is among the pretty fancies for this 


sleeves are plainly finished at the wrists, and the neck and lower 
Dainty ruffles may be added to the 


and deeply pointed below the extensions. The round, flat collarand month. It will often be worn with a guwimpe instead of with a dress, 


all the edges, including the wrists of the sleeves, may be bordered 
with lace, embroidery, braid or any decoration in keeping with the 
material. For cool day dresses of thick cottons or thin woolens, this 


is a very charming design. 
CuinprRen’s DressEs.— 
Of the three new dresses 
for boys and girls who are 
from one to six years old, 
there is none which one 
would care to drop from 
the list, so pretty and prac- 
tical are they all. One has 
a round, seamless yoke to 
whieh the body is box- 
plaited, the closing being 
made beneath the middle 
plait of the back. To the 
bottom of the plaited por- 
tion is sewed a short, 
flounce-like skirt which is 
shirred three times far 
enough from the top to 
form a little standing head- 
ing. Embroidery of any 
width preferred may bor- 
der this flounce, and the 
yoke may be cut from 
Hamburg net or lace tuck- 
ing and the sleeves faced 
in cuff fashion with the 
same. Narrow edging 
usually finishes the wrists 
and neck and borders the 
yoke. Cambrics, muslins, 
ginghams, etc. will be 
made up in this way, and 
very sheer nainsooks will 
often be selected, with 
open-work to match, for 
wear over colored slips. 
Another pattern is pret- 
ty for the combination of 
lace or embroidered inser- 
tion with plain goods, or 
for open-work fancy fab- 
rics, lace net or embroid- 
ered webbing to wear with 
or without colored slips. It 
is in the style of a French 
louse, being slightly gath- 
ered about the neck and 
drawn in below the waist- 
line by means df a tape 
run through a casing sew- 
ed upon the under side. 
The closing is made invis- 
ibly at the back, and the 
sleeves are gathered and 
bound at the wrists, and, 
like the neck, finished 
with frills of lace. Deeper 
lace is usually added to 
the lower edge, which falls 
in flounce fashion below 
the casing. As the shirr- 
ing below the waist-line 
may be easily let out, the 
process of laundering is 


not difficult of accomplishment; and the mode may be developed as 
simply or as elaborately as desired. 

The third device for a dress is simplicity itself, and it will be a 
decided favorite as a play dress and also for more general use. It tern is in eleven sizes for children from two to twelve years of age. 
is comfortable to wear, and may be made of material heavy enough 
to suit any climate without rendering it too heavy, as it involves but 
Its round skirt has a cluster of tucks 
above its hem, and is scantily gathered at the top and sewed to a 
little, round waist which has seams on the shoulders but none at the 
sides, A box-plait is stitched in each side of the back near the clos- 


few pieces in its formation. 
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price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(For Description see Page 12.) 
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FiguRE No, 7.—Lapies’ KITCHEN APRON.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9891, 


' 


It is shirred between the arms’-eyes at the front and back—being 
first turned in for a finish—and has seams at the sides. The back 
closes with button-holes and buttons. Tucks are taken up above the 


hem finishing the lower 
edge, and allowance for 
them is made in the pat- 
tern; but they may be 
omitted in favor of bands 
of insertion, drawn work, 
etc., if preferred. Cam- 
brics, lawns, mulls, prints, 
linens and all kinds of ma- 
terials in vogue for aprons 
make up prettily in this 
way, and the pattern, 
which is in five sizes for 
children from two to six 
years of age, will be a 
favorite for a long time. 
Cuitp’s Cap.—Nain- 
sook, Swiss, mustin, lawn 
and other fine and semi- 
transparent white mater- 
ials are made up into the 
fashionable little French 
caps worn by children 
from six months to four 
years old, and the pattern 
for this pretty head-cover- 
ing is published this month. 
It has a round crown to 
which the front portion is 
slightly gathered, and the 
face edge is also slightly 
fulled, while back the 
outer edge are two clusters 
of fine tucks, each tuck be- 
ing drawn upon a fine 


‘cord. <A lace-edged frill 


turns from the. face and 
another toward it, the 
latter passing about the 
neckedge. Two graduated 
frill-ornaments, also lace- 
edged, turn backward from 
beneath the frill across 
the top. The ties are of 
the cap material, and are 
trimmed at the ends with 


_ lace-edged frills. Such caps 


are easily made, require 
but a small quantity of 
material and are very be- 
coming. 

CuLy’s Suxn—Har.—A 
hat that nas the appear- 
ance of a little poke bon- 
net when tied upon the 
head is made by a pat- 


tern which is composed of 


crown and brim portions. 


The crown is buttoned 
over a band to which the 
brim is sewed, and the two 
parts are easily separated 
and as easily attached. 
The ties start from beneath 
the sides of the crown and 
pass outside the brim, and are of lawn; while the brim and crown 
are usually of corded piqué, as this texture holds starch well. Such 
hats are easily made and are very becoming to little 


Inrants’ Sitip.—A new pattern for the first dress of baby is among 
the attractive offerings of the current month. Soft cottons are 
the favorite materials for such garments, and dainty but not elabo- 
rate trimmings are permissible, The back has an opening extending 
several inches from the neck at the center; and side-front seams 
extending to the shoulders givethe front a pretty shape, narrow edg- 


ople. The pat- 


| 


_ length, and a belt is worn 


- the neck is completed with 
’ a high rolling collar. 
’ sleeves reach nearly to the 
' elbows, and the trousers to 


4 


parallel lines about all the 
‘edges, but very fancy 
‘decorations are not ven- 
‘tured upon, the wearers of 
*such garments quite wisely 
* deeming them inconsistent 
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ings being often inserted in these seams. The neck is drawn up by 
means of a fine tape run through a casing, and, like the wrists, will 
have a finish of lace or embroidered edging. Deeper trimming of the 
same sort or a plain hem may finish the lower edge. Sometimes the 
center-front will be of tucked goods or open-work. 


FASHIONS FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


Boys’ Costume.—A novelty in boys’ costumes is fashioned in a 
manner which provides for 
the association of two va- 
rieties of plain goods, plain 
and plaid goods or any two 
contrasting fabrics in a 
tasteful manner. The body 
has three box-plaits in the 
front and three in the 
back, and the closing is 
made in double-breasted 
fashion. Theskirt is a 
kilt which is laid in box- 
plaits at the back and sides, 
its ends lapping plainl 
and broadly in front. Belt 
sections extend from be- 
neath an ornamental strap 
at the back button at the 
left side, the overlapping 
end being pointed and all 
the edges being stitched, 
buttons being also placed 
upon the pointed ends of 
the strap. The sleeves are 
in coat shape, and are 
completed with turn-back 
cuffs bordered with bands 
of the contrasting goods. 
The pattern provides for 
joining the parts in such 
a way that the spaces 
between the plaits in the 
body will be in contrast 
with the remainder, and 
the ekirt will have facings 
applied to carry out the 
combination harmonious- 
ly. The pattern is in five 
sizes for boys from two 
to six years of age. 

Men’s Baraine Soit.— 
A pattern for a refined 
style of bathing suit is 
published this month, and 
it will be used for flannels, 
serges, etc., in blues, grays 
and all other colors ad- INN Si) 
mired. The body and ee . ih 
trousers are cut in one = = 4 i) Hl 


ai 


— 


about the waist. The clos- 
ing is made in front, and 


The 


a jittle below the knees. 
Braid may be added in 


‘with their use. The pattern 
53 in five sizes for men from thirty to forty-six inches, breast measure. 


+ 


Men’s Fiuannev Suirt, Lacep in Front.—A shirt that may be worn 
hile camping, fishing and for other outdoor occupations and sports, 
as a pew and improved pattern for flannels of all grades and 
lors. It has rounded lower corners, applied cuffs that are pret- 
pointed, and is closed by butwns and button-holes; and its back 
faced in yoke shape, while its front is laced with tasselled cords 


iver an underlap placed beneath its slash. The collar is in the Byron 


le. There is a breast pocket with a pointed turn-over lap upon 
e left side, and its edges, as well as the cuffs, collar, yoke, and the 


— 


Fieure No. 8.—Laprigs’ CostuME.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9892, price 
1s. 8d. or 40 cents. 


(For Description see Page 138.) 
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front back of the closing, are stitched with silk matching the cord 
and tassels in color. Cheviot, lady’s-cloth and similar fabrics of 
medium weight vie with flannels for the construction of such shirts. 
The pattern is in ten sizes for men from twenty-eight to forty-six 


inches, breast measure. 
a 


Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ JACKET. 


4 


(For Dlustration see Page 2.) 
Ficurt No. 1.—This illustrates a Ladies’ jacket. The pattern, 
; which is No. 9878 and 


costs 1s, 3d. or 30 cents, is 
in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and may be seen in a 
different combination of 
materials and with a dif- 
ferent mode of completion 
on page 16 of the present 
magazine. 
he jacket is one of the 
handsomest and jauntiest 
of the season’s modes in 
outdoor wrappings, and 
as here made up may be 
worn with any style of 
visiting, promenade or car- 
riage costume. The ma- 
terials are light-weight 
Jersey cloth of a deep 
brown shade and cream- 
colored cloth, the latter 
being used for the vest 
and the deep, round cuff- 
facings; the vest being 
rendered exceedingly rich 
and beautiful by leaves of 
brown velvet applied with 
apparently careless effect 
as regards position and 
edged and connected with 
small brown beads, The 
vest is sewed underneath 
to the fronts along the 
darts and in a flat seam 
above the darts to the 
shoulders, and is very 
much shorter than the 
fronts and prettily pointed 
at the closing, which is 
invisibly made. Single 
under-arm and bust darts, 
side-back seams and a cen- 
ter seam contribute to the 
exquisite adjustment, the 
center seam terminating 
at the top of an under- 
folded double box-plait 
and each side-back seam 
at the top of an underfold- 
ed single box-plait. These 
plaits impart a handsome 
full effect over the bustle. 
Joined to the fronts are 
handsomely shaped lapels 
that are widest at the bust 
and curved to points at 
the lower ends, which 
come even with the lower 
edge of the vest. A row of 
machine-stitching, made 
close to the back edges of 
the lapels and the lower 
edges of the jacket, im- 
part a tailor-like completion. The standing collar is very high, and 
shaped with a seam at the back. It is overlaid with rows of bead 
enterie and is closed with hooks and loops. The sleeves fit 
exquisitely and are smooth at the arms’-eyes. 

Such jackets are made of all varieties of cloths and fancy and 
plain suitings, and the vest and cuff-facings may be as rich in 
texture as desired. Braid will often be applied in lines or in fancy 
design upon the vest, with elaborate effect; and will sometimes bor- 
der all the edges of the jacket, Tricot cloths, Middlesex flannels, 
Ottoman silks, basket, cloths, Cheviots,) diagonals, etc., are much 
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favored for jackets, and the vest may be in quite brilliant contrast. 
The brown straw hat is a very stylish shape, and is effectively 
trimmed with brown velvet and handsome gold-colored plumage. 


1 


Figure No. 2.—LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Dustration see Page 8.) 


Fiaure No. 2.—This illustrates a Ladies’ wrap. The pattern, 
which is No. 9912 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in ten sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and may be 
seen made of plain goods and trimmed with fringe on page 17 of 
this magazine. 

Light, airy and very dressy is this wrap, which is here made 
of Spanish lace net and trimmed with Spanish lace ruffles. The 
wrap is in cape outline at the back and slopes low on the bust, 
where its broad tabs are tied carelessly and then fall loosely consid- 
erably below the waist-line. Two darts on each shoulder are the 
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Front View. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


stylish brim. It is handsomely trimmed with ribbon, plumage and 
flowers, and is tied on with similar ribbon bowed under the chin. 


— -+ 


Fraure No. 3.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 4.) 


FieurE No. 3.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9901 and costs Is. 8d. or 40 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
is shown in two views on page 11 of this Dexmearor. 

Decidedly stylish is this costume, which is here shown as made of 
Summer cloth and trimmed with Kursheedt’s Standard cream mohair 
braid. The front and sides of the skirt are all in one, and in this portion 
are made groups of tucks, the lowest group having nine, the next 
seven, the next five, and the remaining two three tucks. The back- 
breadth is plainly finished and is gathered at the top, the front sec- 
tion being also adjusted in the usual manner by darts. The front- 
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LADIES’ PRINcESS Hovuse-DREss. 
(For Description see Page 13.) 


only means of fitting and impart a smooth effect, The ends of the 
tabs are slanted off prettily, and all the edges of the wrap are bor- 
dered with a frill of the lace, which is turned over becomingly at 
the neck. The pattern of the lace net is outlined with jet beads 
to where the wrap ties, thus adding much to the elegance of the 
wrap and being a work that can easily be accomplished at home. 

Wraps that are more for dressiness than warmth are much admired 
in this style, and are made of white, colored and black lace nets of 
every variety, with lace for trimming. Tissues of all kinds are also 
used, and so are sheer and thick dress goods, Costuines of mull, 
lawn, sateen, nun’s-vailing, India and Swiss muslins, batiste, organdy 
and similar fabrics have these dressy accessories of the same material, 
with decorations of lace, embroidery, ruffles or plaitings of the mate- 
rial, etc. Of course, wraps of this style may be made of every vari- 
ety of dress goods, and also of silks, Surahs, etc., to wear indepen- 
dently with any dressy costume or to accompany special toilettes. 
Fringe, lace, embroidery, ruches, plaitings, etc., will be the preferred 
garnitures, 

The straw bonnet has ribbon arranged in a pretty bow beneath its 


drapery is draped up very high on the left hip by many deep plaits, is 
deepened gradually to a point at the right side of the center and then 
shortened slightly toward the right side, where its plaits are arranged 
lower down, the folds thus crossing the figure diagonally. .A row 
of the braid mentioned edges the drapery. The back-drapery is cut 
in fancy tabs and is very puffy in its draping, which is made by plait: 
arranged to turn upward in the side edges and loopings to the skirt. 
The basque is smooth and close in its adjustment, and is deeply 
ointed at the front and back and arched gracefully at the sides. 
ouble bust darts, under-arm gores, side-back seams and a curvine 
center seam make the adjustment, the seams being continued to th: 
lower edge. A pointed plastron is simulated on the front by the 
braid mentioned and widens toward the shoulders. The clasing is 
invisibly made. The standing collar is overlaid with the braid, and 
a row of braid outlines a cuff at the wrist of each sleeve, two but- 
tons being placed at the back of the wrist below the braid to 
heighten the cuff effect. The sleeves are in the coat style and &: 
smoothly and comfortably. Linen cuffs and a linen standing collar 
are worn, with stylish effect: : 
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All varieties of suitings, also ginghams, seersuckers, nun’s-vail- 
ings, lawns, organdies, batistes, Summer silks, pongees and dress 
goods of all kinds make up stylishly in this way. The draperies 
and basque may be in contrast with the skirt, embroidered or figured 


s being effective with plain goods of the same texture. e, . 


embroidery or braid may decorate the basque and front-drapery 
when a dressy effect is desired. 


The hat is of fine straw, and has a row of narrow braid on the | 


brim near the edge and a band of velvet overlaid with similar braid 
about the crown. It is further trimmed with plumage and braid 
arranged in loops at the right side. 


asa tn > cay hag 
Ficurg No. 4.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 3.) 


Fioure No. 4.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 


which is No. 9897 and costs 1s, 8d. or 40 cents, is in thirteen sizes _ 


for ladies from 
twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, 
} bust measure, 
and is represent- 

ed as made of a 

stylish variety of 

fancy goods and 
differently trim- 

med on page 14 

of this magazine. © 

Summer Chev- | 
iot suiting and 
heavy Surah are 
here most attrac- 
tively combined 
in the costume. 

The round walk- 

ing-skirt has a 

knife-plaiting set 

beneath the | 
edge, being 
shortened _ suit- 
ably to permit 
of the much-fav- 
ored decoration. 
The front-drap- 
ery is raised very 
high at the right 
side by deep 
plaits and falls 
in a point low 
down at the left 
side, where it 
hangs loosely be- 
low a cluster of 
plaits just below 
the hip. Darts | 
fit the top of the 
drapery smooth- 
ly, and the 
edges are plain- 
ly fnished. The 
back-drapery 
falls almost to 
the edge of the 
skirt, and its 
draping is styl- 
ishly puffy, the result of deep plaits arranged high up in the side 
edges and loopings at the center. 
he waist is of the round French style, and is beautifully fitted 
by double bust darts, under-arm and side-back gores and a curving 
center seam. It is finished with a belt, and when adjusted, a belt of 
the Surah, to which at the back is tacked a large sash-bow of wide 
ribbon, is fastened about 1t, the loops and ends being spread 80 as 
to fall at the sides. Buttons and button-holes close the front. The 
standing collar is of the Surah and upholds a dainty ruff of lisse. 
The sleeves have fancy cuffs simulated with the Surah, and are 
further trimmed near the back of the wrist with a row of three 
buttons. 

For combinations of plain and figured goods the mode is espe- 
cially charming, and in such combinations sateens, foulards, nun’s- 
vailings, cashmeres, pongees, etc., will develop stylishly. The 
mode 18 also handsome for Summer cloths and Cheviots, made up 

one or with silk, velvet or Surah, and likewise for grosgrain and 

ummer silks, Surahs, satins, ete. White goods in cotton, silk and 
woolen textures result in beautiful costumes when fashioned in this 
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Right Side-Front View. 


Lapies’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 14.) 
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way, and laces or embroideries may decorate them, or a severe 
finish may be adopted. The skirt may be as simply or elabo- 


‘rately trimmed as desired, and the sash-bow, being merely an 


ornamental addition, may be omitted. 
- The hat has its brim smoothly faced with velvet. It is stylishly 
trimmed with velvet and plumage. 


———— - -- > ——’ 
Figure No. 5.—LADIKS’ TOILETTRH. 
(For Illustration see Page 6.) 


Fieure No. 5.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and skirt. The 
basque pattern, which is No. 9880 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differently exhibited on page 17 of this Detimearor. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9881 and costs 1s, 6d. or 35 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is shown made of plain and figured dress goods on 

page 19. 

The materials 
combined in this 
instance are Su- 
rah and Kur- 
sheedt’s Stand- 
ard Spanish lace 
net, and in the 

° trimming is in- 
troduced Kur- 
sheedt’s Spanish 
lace edging. The 
skirt is fashion- 
ed in the round 
four-gored style, 
with deep, full 
draperies. A 
deep, side-plaited 
flounce of the 
Surah trims the 
‘bottom of the 
skirt. The front- 
drapery is of the 
lace net and is 
much cross- 
wrinkled. The 
side edges are 
gathered almost 
to the belt, and 
the lower edge 
is drawn into 
two irregular 
curves by a row 
of plaits laid at 
the right side of 
the center and 
caught to the 
skirt. <A jabot 
of lace, inter- 
spersed with 
loops and ends 
of ribbon, passes 
down the drap- 
ery over the 
plaits from the 
belt, and the lace 
is arranged in a 
frill about the 

lower edge of the drapery. The back-drapery is of the Surah, and 
its draping is made high and puffy by two deep loops formed near 
the belt in the side edges and tackings to the skirt. Its edge is 

plainly finished. 7 

The basque closes from the bust to a little below the waist-line 
over a narrow vest tbat is also of the Surah and is exposed in a 
deep point between the flaring edges below the closing. Buttons 
and button-holes close the vest from the bust down, and above the 
bust the closing is invisibly made. The fronts are cut out in a curve 
from the tops of the shoulders to the bust to expose the upper part 
of the vest, which in this instance is overlaid with lace net and 
the Surah cut away from beneath. A jabot of lace is arranged 
below the standing collar at the back, and continued along the cut- 
away edges of the fronts to the end of the closing. A ribbon 
is arranged outside the collar and tied in a bow at the throat, and a 
ruff of lisse is worn. Double bust darts, under-arm gores, side- 
back gores and a curving center seam fit the basque superbly, and 
the vest is attached along the first darts and in a flat seam above 
the darts. The three seams of the back terminate near the waist- 


12 
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line, and the side-backs form points at their back corners; while the 
center-backs are arranged in double loops, with decidedly ornamen- 


tal results. A cluster of loops and ends of ribbon is tacked to the 


lower part of each side-back, drooping prettily on the drapery. The 
sides of the basque arch gracefully, thus varying the outline and 
imparting a decided air of jauntiness. The sleeves are shortened 
slightly and are of the lace net. A frill of lace trims the wrists. 

For afternoon or evening wear, the mode is exceedingly stylish 
developed in this way. Embroidered or figured goods may be 
used instead of the lace net, if desired; embroidered mull, tulle or 
beaded grenadine being rich and handsome in combination with 
Surah or other silken goods. Plain and embroidered nun’s-vailings, 
batistes, cashmeres, mulls, lawns, etc., make beautiful toilettes, and 
so do plain and figured sateens, foulards, etc. Of course, wool 
suitings of all kinds, including éfamines, striped, figured, plaided 
and mixed, are equally well adapted to the mode. Braids, laces, 
embroideries, appli trimmings, passementeries, etc., may be 
used as garniture. The entire vest may be in striking contrast with 
the rest of the 
toilette, and in 
black goods will 
often be of bead- 
ed net or over- 
laid with passe- 
menterie in black 
or colored 
beads. 


FiaurReE No. 6.— 
LADIES’ TOIL-— 
ETTE. 


(For Dlustration see 
Page 7.) 


Fiaure No. 6. 
—This consists 
of a Ladies’ skirt 
and basque. The 
skirt pattern, 
which is No. 
9883 and costs 
Is. 6d. or 35 
cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies 
from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, 
and is shown 
made of one 
material and dif- 
ferently trimmed 
on page 20 of 
this DsLInEATor. 
The basque pat- 
tern, which is 
No. 9884 and 
costs ls. 3d. or 30 
cents, is in thir- 
teen sizes for la- 
dies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty- 
1x inches, bust 
measure, is dif- 
ferently exhibit- 
ed on page 18. 

The toilette is very charming in its simplicity, and is here shown 
as developed in plain and figured foulard. The skirt, which is 
fashioned in the prevailing four-gored style, is of the plain foulard; 
and its gores are trimmed across below the drapery with six rows 
of satin ribbon arranged with equal spaces between them, the 
lowest row being about three inches above the lower edge. The 
back-breadth is covered to the belt with three gathered flounces of 
the figured goods that are deeply hemmed at the bottom. The 
front-drapery is of the figured foulard, and is gathered at the belt 
and draped up into numerous soft cross-wrinkles by gathers in its 
side edges. Its lower edge is sewed to the skirt and is followed by 
two rufiles of deep lace, the result being very attractive and stylish. 

The basque is very short, extending but slightly over the hips, and 
is superbly fitted by double bust darts, narrow under-arm gores, 
side-back gores and a curving center seam. The sleeves, which are 
gathered to stand high on the shoulders, are shortened slightly and 
finished with a full Frill of deep lace headed by a band of ribbon. 
The erm collar is covered with ribbon, which is bowed prettily 
in front; and down the closing is a full jadot of lace. 
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LavIEs’ CosTuME. 
(For Description see Page 15.) 


wearer is en- 


The mode is very stylish for white goods and all varieties of 
sheer and cotton fabrics, All varieties of seasonable wool and silk 
goods are equally charming for such toilettes, and while combina- 
tions are attractive and pretty, one material is in equally good taste. 
The skirt may be elaborately trimmed with ruffles, laces, plaitings, 
braids, velvet or satin ribbons or any preferred garniture. The 
front-drapery will frequently be of lace net or embroidered web- 
bing, and the sleeves, and sometimes thé entire basque, will corre- 
spond. Plain and embroidered pongees, cashmeres, nun’s-vailings, 
nainsooks, mulls and batistes make up exquisitely in this way. 
Sometimes three or five tucks will be made above the hem of each 
flounce, which will be bordered with lace or embroidery; and the 
tucks will frequently be hemstitched. The latter completion is espe- 
cially adapted to white cotton and canvas-woven goods. Upon the 
latter fabrics it will often be done with tinsel thread. White cot- 
ton goods, such as are made up for house and lawn wear for ladies in 
mourning, may have any amount of hemstitching wrought in them. 

The hat is of satin straw, and is stylishly trimmed with a broad 
band of velvet 
and a full mon- 
ture of pretty 
flowers. 
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FiavuRE No. 7.— 
LADIES’ KIT- 
CHEN APRON. 
(For Illustration see 
Page 8.) 


Fieure No. 7. 
—Thisillustrates 
a Ladies’ kitchen 
apron. The pat- 
tern, which is 
No. 9891 and 
costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in ten 
sizes for ladies 
from twenty- 
eight to forty- 
six inches, bust 
measure, and is 
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represented in ge: 

two views on soe 

page 21. 3 a f 

: Although the Pak: : 
apron is called ¢z 85 S 
a “kitchen” 32 et = 
apron, it will be eae ss 
in popular use as Fe: = 
a pretty and suc- 2% i 
cessful dress pro- : 


tector while the 
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gaged In gar- 
ening, painting, 
wood- carving, 
dusting and the 
many little duties 
which every wo- 
man finds in her 
home. It is here 
pictured as made 
of light-blue 
chambray and 
trimmed with white cotton braid. The skirt descends almost to the 
i of the dress, and its back edges lap slightly and are held together 
below the belt with a button and button-hole, thus completely pro- 
tecting the dress skirt. The side-front seams curve into the arms’- 
eyes, shaping the bib suitably to the figure; anda belt finishes the 
top of the apron back of the bib, the ends lapping broadly at the 
back and fastening with two buttons and button-holes.. Joining the 
shoulder edges of the bib are strap-like portions that pass down 
the back and disappear under the belt, being held together below 
the shoulders by a strap that is permanently attached to one and 
buttoned to the other. The bib is low and round in front, and the 
apron is fitted smootly over the hips by darts. All the edges of the 
bib and cross-strap are bound with braid, and three rows of the 
braid trim the apron a little above the bottom, which, like the back 
edges, is hemmed. Large, fancifully-shaped pockets are conveniently 
located upon the sides of the apron, their front edges being included 


Left Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 15.) 


in the side-front seams. All the edges, except the front edges of the | 


pockets, are bound with braid, which, however, is continued over the 
side-front seams in the form of a binding as far as the pockets extend. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1885. 13 


An apron of this kind may be worn over any style of dress, and, 
of course, the dress may be of any preferred fabric. Ginghams, 
plain, plaided or striped, are much liked for such aprons, and so are 

" chambrays of all colors, plain and figured cambrics, sateens, muslins, 
seersuckers and all apron fabrics. Braids, fancy stitchings with col- 
ored embroidery cotton, bands or bindings of contrasting goods, 
machine-stitching or any simple decoration preferred may be adopted, 
with pretty effect. ometimes the edges will be cut in very 
shallow scollops and bound with braid or with contrasting goods. 


"7 . > 


Figure No. 8.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 9.) 


Fiaure No. 8.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9892 and costs ls. 8d. or 40 cents, is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure,and may be seen in other materials and differently trimmed 

on this page. 

= . In simplicity 

“7 and daintiness 
this costume is 
unexcelled. It is 
here shown as 
developed in 
cream batiste 
and moss-green 
Surah. The gores 
of the round 
walking-skirtare 
covered more 
than half-way to 
the belt by a 
flounce -drapery 
that is bordered 
with lace and 
has three tucks 
stitched in it 
above the hem. 
These tucks use 
up a little more 
than the extra 
length added by 
the deep lace, 
and the required 
‘amount for them 
must be allowed 
in cutting, as 
they are not 
called for in the 
attern. The 
ack-breadth is 
finished to corre- 
spond with the 
flounce- drapery. 
A plaiting of the 
material usually 
underliesthelace 
added in this 


. way, affording a 
Front View, Showing the Garment with the Neck rotation to the 
turned in tn Heart Shape. frail-looking gar- 


LapiEs’ CostTuME. niture. Droop- 
ing over the 
flounce - drapery 
_is a round tab- 
Zzer-drapery, which is edged with a frill of lace and draped into 
handsome cross-wrinkles by deep plaits clustered high on the hips. 
The basque is quite short on the hips and is deepest in front. It 

is superbly fitted by double bust darts, narrow under-arm gores, 
sade-back gores and a center seam. A row of narrow lace turns 
upward from the lower edges, and upon the back is fastened an 
immmense sash-bow of the Surah. This bow is composed of two 
long ends, two full loops and a full cross-piece, and provides the entire 
bDack-drapery. The standing collar is concealed by a slag frill of 
lace, below which is another frill that is carried down the front in 
tie art shape to the bust. The coat sleeves are shortened somewhat and 
try-immed with a frill of lace, headed by a cuff-like band of the Surah. 
Very elaborate indeed may this toilette be, as its field for pretty 
garnitures is unlimited. The tucks are not provided for in the pat- 
tern, but if a deep edge-garniture is added, the lengths provided by 
be pattern will probably prove sufficient to permit of making the 
eee. If, however, a hem finish be nisened: then the tucks must 
be allowed for in cutting out the breadth and flounce-drapery. All 
w «rieties of sheer goods, including mulls, Swiss’ muslins, organdies, 


(For Description see Page 15.) 


grenadines, India muslins, lawns, nainsooks, etc, and also cotton 
textures of all kinds in plain and figured varieties, make up beauti- 
fully in this way. The sash may be of the material or of Surah, 
silk or sash ribbon, as preferred. Nun’s-vailings, cashmeres, Sum- 
mer silks, pongees, foulards, etc., are also devoted to the mode. 
Lace, embroidery, braid or any garniture preferred may be selected 
and used lavishly. Lace or embroidered flouncing will frequntly be 
used for the flounce-drapery, and lace net or embroidered webbing 
for the front-drapery. Indeed, the costume may be made entirely 
of lace net for very dressy wear, and frequently the net will be 
laid over colored silks, Surahs and satins, particularly if it be black 
and a brilliant effect is to be achieved. 


“-LADIES’ PRINCESS HOUSE-DRESs. 
(For Illustrations see Page 10.) 


No. 9907.—The return of the Princess dress to the front rank of 
Fashion for 
house wear is a 
subject of gen- 
eral congratula- 
tion, because it 
is, of all modes, 
the most gener- 
ally bécoming. 
It is developed in 
the present in- 
stance In a com-. 
bination of black 
satin and light 
brocaded goods, 
and the effect is 
superb. The light 
fabric is repre- 
sented in the pet- 
ticoat portion, as 
the three gores 
composing the 
front and sides 
are called; and 
these gores are 
fitted smoothly 
about the hips 
by darts, while 
those at the sides 
are widened to 
spring gracefull 
into ite adjoin. 
ing portion of 
the train, which 
ig cut in one 
length with the 
body portion of 
the back, extra 
width being al- 
lowed below the 
center seam and 
also below each 
side-back seam. 
The extra width Side-Back View. 
at the end of the 
center seam and 
the greater part (For Description see Page 15.) 
of that below the 
side-back seams _ 
are underfolded to form two double box-plaits upon the outside, the 
remainder being sewed to the side-gores and joined with them to the 
belt, which passes about the figure and fastens at the back under the 
Princess portion. This arrangement necessitates making a placket 
opening at each side along the underfold of one of the plaits, and, when 
the dress is adjusted upon the figure, these openings are entirely 
concealed. The train is of moderate depth, and falls with ele- 
gance in a graceful, oval outline. The remainder of the body por- 
tion is in basque style, and the side-backs fall with a pointed 
effect back of the hips and curve upward toward their front edges 
to an even depth with the under-arm gores. The fronts proper are 
about uniform in depth across their lower edges and are skilfully 
curved at their closing edges, the remainder of their adjustment 
being performed by single bust darts and the closing accom- 
pute by button-holes and buttons, both sides being underfaced. 
pon each side of the front is applied a narrow vest-facing, which 
broadens upon the bust so as to describe a very becoming shape 
when the edges are brought together by the buttons and button- 
holes. The facing)|is:\carried ins the shape of fitted bands about 
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LapDIES’ COSTUME. 


14 THE DELINEATOR. 


the lower edges of the basque portions as far as the front edges 
of the side-backs, and the effect of the entire arrangement is 
very attractive. The high rolling collar is overlaid with lace, and 
lace is arranged along the back edge of the vest facing from the 
neck to the bust, producing a suggestion of the zouave. The 
sleeves are in coat. shape and, like the entire body-portion and the 
train, are of black satin. Their outside seams are discontinued far 
enough from the hand to permit of turning the lower portion back 
in cuff fashion. The reversed portion is overfaced with the bro- 
caded goods, and ruffles of lace are sewed inside. Jabots of wide 
lace overlie the seams joining the side-gores to the back, and the 
lower edges of the front and side gores are cut in square tabs of 
medium depth and underlaid with a ruffle of lace. Tapes, sewed 
beneath the side-back seams and tied together, regulate the final 
adjustment of the skirt. 

A dress of this style, intended for dressy, but not necessarily 
ceremonious, wear, has the gores and facings of poppy-red satin, and 
the remainder of dark olive-brown satin. Creamy lace is arranged as 
in the present instance. Another dress, which is very dainty and is 
designed to wear 
en famille at any : 
time during the 2 
day, is of white 
lawn and Ham- 
burg webbing, 
the latter being 
used for the 
gores and ap- 
plied upon the 
basque in the 
vest outline, but 
not about the 
lower edges, 
Hamburg flounc- 
ing trims the 
train, and nar- 
rower embroid- 
ery borders the 
bottom of the 
gores and ex- 
tends up the 
side-gore seams 
to the belt. The 
narrower deco- 
ation is also ap- 
pee upon the 
ower edges of 
the fronts and 
about the wrists 
and collar. Such 
a dress may be 
made of assimple 
or as luxurious 
texture and as 
severely classi- 
cal or as daintily 
elaborate in fin- 
ish as the maker 


clusters of tucks. The tucks are of medium depth, and in the lowest 
cluster there are nine, in the one next to it seven, in the third there 
are five, while in each ofthe upper two clusters there are three. A space 
about the width of a tuck is allowed between ‘overy two clusters, 
and the effect is unusually attractive. The back-breadth is gathered 
across the top, and an opening for a placket is made at the center. 
A little more than half-way from the top is applied a casing, and 
through it are drawn tapes, which are slipped through openings 
made at the center and tied together, drawing the fulness into as 
narrow ‘a space as may be becoming. Upon the front is arranged a 
tablier-drapery, which is lifted very high at the left side by eight 
deep, overlapping plaits and draped lower at the right side by six 
shallow plaits. This drapery is conformed to the shape of the skirt 
at its top without the aid of darts, and is sewed for its entire depth 
into the left side seam of the skirt, while at the right side it is 
free from a little below the plaits, the free portion being slanted off 
with a forward inclination. The lower edge presents an oblique out- 
line that is very stylish and reveals the entire arrangement of the 
tucks at one side, while at the other it partly conceals it. The 

| '  back-drapery is 
full and bouffant, 
its top being 
gathered and 
each side lifted 
by seven up- 
turning _piaits 
laid in regular 
succession. Two 
tackings are 
made through its 
center to the 
skirt-bread th, 
and three  be- 
tween the center 
are | RRR Se WS. ae and each side, 
Haak NOY RBS SSIS to perfect its ar- 
Ey ye SA at rangement and 
it is cut in deep 
tabs at its lower 
edge, each tab 
having its sides 
pan ia off diag- 
onally toward 
the bottom. 
Both skirt and 
drapery are sew- 
ed to the same 
belt, and _ the 
placket opening 
Is finished at the 
center, Tapes, 
fastened beneath 
the side-back 
seams and tied 
together, regu- 
late the final ad- 
justment of the 
skirt about the 
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desires, hips. 

We have pat- The body of 
tern No. 9907 Right Side-Front View. the costume is a 
in thirteen sizes ; Lapis’ COSTUME. basque that is 
for ladies from 


twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, | 
bust measure. To make the garment for a lady of medium size, will 
require eight yards and a-fourth of plain material and three yards 
and a-fourth of brocaded goods twenty-two inches wide, or three 
yards and three-fourths of the one and a yard and three-eighths of 
the other forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 40 
cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 11.) 


No. 9901.—This costume is represented as made of Summer cloth, 
with buttons and cream mohair braid for trimming, at Ladies’ figure 
No. 3 on page 4 of this Detingator. 

The pleasure of noting the beauty of the mode is enhanced by the 
fact that its fine effect is brought out without the addition of 
extraneous garniture. Dress goods having a plain surface were here 
made up; and in the formation of the skirt but two sections are 
united, that for the front and sides being gored toward the top and 
fitted smoothly about the hips by two darts at each side of the cen- 
ter, This portion is cut long enough to permit of taking up five 


(For Description see Page 16.) perfect in shaye 


and fit. It is 

pointed at the 
front and back and has double bust darts in each side of the front, 
the remainder of the adjustment being accomplished by means 
of under-arm gores, side-back seams and a curving center seam. 
All the spring required over the fournure is eapplied by the grace- 
ful curve of the seams without the introduction of any extra width 
whatever, and the effect is especially distingué. The closing is 
accomplished with button-holes and fancy buttons, the right side 
being hemmed and the left underfaced. There isa high standing 
collar about the neck, and this accessory, like the beautifully shaped 
coat sleeves, is entirely plain in its completion. 

Two materials will sometimes be united in a costume of this style, 
and sometimes the front-drapery will be cut from embroidered web- 
bings, all-over embroidered goods or very wide flouncing lace or 
embroidery. Any decoration admired may be added to the waist, 
the usual application assuming a vest ontline upon the front. All 
decoration, with the exception of ruffs of lace at the neck and 
sleeves, is, however, often omitted. This fashion will be developed 
in Surahs, challis, delaines, nun’s-vailings and all sorts of soft wocl 
and silken textures, and also in sateens, crépes, cottons, mulls and 
other cotton goods: 


| 


We have pattern No. 9901 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume 
for a lady of medium size, will require fourteen yards and a-fourth 

"4 of material twenty-two inches wide, or seven yards and an-eighth 
forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 40 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 12.) 


No. 9902.—In the construction of this costume especial attention 
is given to the development of a stylish effect without the addition 
of extraneous garniture, and this provision will be duly appreciated 
by ladies who admire and practice economy when afforded the oppor- 
tunity to give it arefined expression. Fancy suit goods were em- 
ployed for the costume in the present instance, and in the formation 
of the skirt are united the customary three gores for the front and 
sides, and a full breadth for the back. The gores are fitted smoothly 
by darts, and the breadth is gathered across the top. Upon the lower 
portion of the | 
gores is adjust- 
ed a section of 
drapery, which 
ig very orna- 
mental in effect - 
and very simple 
in arrangement. 
It is composed 
of three breadths 
joined together, 
and the center 
one is stitched in 
fine tucks turn- 
ing toward the 
center and ter- 
minating some 
distance from 
the lower edge. 
A tuck corre- 

' sponding with 
these is also 
made in each 
side-section over 
the seam joining 
it to the middle 
one, and each 
side-section is 
laid in a broad 
box-plait, with 
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two plaits turn- c = 
ing from it to- 
ward the front 
and two toward 
the back. In 


adjusting _ this 
drapery in posi- 
tion, its lower 
edge is allowed 
to fall even with 
the bottom of 
the skirt and its 
upper edge is 
sewed flatly up- 
on the gores, the 
back edges of 
the side sections being included in the side-back seams. The plaits 
im each side section are held in position by means of two tapes 
tacked to them underneath, and consequently, though they are broad 
iu their folds, there is no danger of their being blown about 
wngracefully. Overhanging this drapery at the front and right 
side is a tablier of medium depth, which is conformed to the 
shape of the gores at the top by darts and has three upturning 
plaits folded in each side. Below the plaits in the right side the 
Jower edge is folded up @ la lavandiére and faced with plain 
mmr aterial of a darker snade. Upon the left side is a section of 
drapery, which is seamed at its front edge to the zablier and falls in a 
ointed outline below it. In the top are folded four forward-turn- 


Right Stde-Front View. 


img plaits, and in the back edge are three upturning plaits. The 


3e@0am joining this drapery to the tablier is included in the left side- 
Fr-ont seam of the skirt as far as the top of the plaited drapery, and 
phe back edge is sewed in with the corresponding side-back seam. 
deep, full breadth forms the back-drapery. Itis gathered across 

© top, and its placket opening corresponds in position with that of 
Jne skirt. There is a deep, downward-turning plait in each side, and 
Jn,e drapery is sewed for its entire depth into the side-back skirt 


LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see Page 17.) 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1885. 15 


seams. Both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same belt, and 
a tape is fastened at one side of the placket opening at the top 
and its free end tacked to the drapery below the lower end 
of the placket opening. Other tackings are made through the 
drapery to the skirt, to complete the dbouffant effect; and aii 
fastened beneath the side-back seams and tied together, regulate 
the closeness of the skirt to the figure. 

The basque is novel and attractive in style. Itis of medium depth, 
and its adjustment is accomplished by double bust darts, under-arm 
gores, side-back seams and a curving center seam, their effect being 
quite evident in the superb fit of the garment. The left. side-back 
is cut much deeper than the remainder of the basque, and its extra 
length is folded diagonally forward to the right side-back, where it 
is sewed to position through a row of shirring made a short distance 
from the end. The reversed portion is faced with the darker mate- 
rial before the shirring is made, and the entire arrangement is as 
novel as itis pleasing. Buttons and button-holes close the front, 
the right side being hemmed and the left side underfaced; and 
a high standing collar completes the neck. The superb shapeliness 

of the sleeves 
— is” emphasized 
=== by the absence 
Yr of decoration. 

Velvet, satin, 
Surah, brocaded 
goods or any 
contrasting fab- 
ric may _ be 
chosen for the 
facing, and it 
may also be in- 
troduced for the 
side-front drap- 
ery sections. 
Any variety of 
foot' trimming 
admired may be 
applied upon the 
back - breadth; 
and, if desired, 
braids and other 
flat decorations 
may be added to 
the draperies 
and the basque. 
The mode de- 
velops so hand- 
somely without 
the aid of ex- 
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tern No. 9902 
in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from 
twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, 
- bust measure. 
For a lady of 
medium size, it 
will need six- 
teen yards and 
three-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide, or eight yards 
forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 40 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 13.) 


No. 9892.—At Ladies’ figure No. 8 on page 9 of this magazine, 
this costume is represented in cream-colored batiste and moss-green 
Surah, with lace, tucks and Surah for decorations. 

In the present instance black satin is united with white mull, and 
white lace net is used for the sleeves, while lace edging forms the 
extraneous garniture. The skirt is in the round shape liked for 
walking, dancing and general wear, and is composed of three gores 
for the front and sides and.a full breadth for the back. The gores 
are fitted smoothly by darts, and the breadth is gathered at each 
side of the placket opening. Upon the gores is arranged a deep 
flounce-drapery, which is gathered at the top and sewed flatly to 
position, its side edges being included in the side-back seams and 
its lower edge falling |jeven|with ithe bottom of the skirt. Over- 


16 


hanging the top of the flounce-drapery is a ¢ablier-drapery of the 
e 


short 


couple af shallow plaits turning from the center conform the top 
of the ¢ablier to the gores, and three upturning plaits in each side 
lift it high over the hips and cross-wrinkle it gracefully. It also is 
sewed in with the side-back seams, and its top is sewed with the 
skirt to the belt. Five rows of lace of medium width are arranged 
perpendicularly upon the tablier, all of them turning the same way 


and quite a space being 
allowed between every 
two rows. Wider lace 
borders the lower edge of 
the fablier and the bottom 
of the flounce-drapery, 
and is carried from the 
latter across the back of 
the skirt. 

The body of the cos- 
tume is a basque, which 
is made of black satin and 
is pointed at the front and 
back. It is superbly ad- 
justed by double bust 
darts, under-arm  gores, 
side-back seams and a 
curving center seam, and 
all the spring necessary 
over the tournure is in- 
troduced by curving the 
seams appropriately. The 
closing is made with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, and 
the waist is cut high about 
the neck and has a stand- 


ing collar, the heart- ~ 


shaped effect pictured in 
the present instance being 
produced by turning in 
the front and bordering 
the edges with lace, which 
is carried outside the col- 
lar at the back. Crossing 
each shoulder seam is a 
row of lace, which ex- 
tends down the back and 
front, approaching the end 
of the closing and the ter- 


Lapres’ Wrap. 
(For Description see Page 18.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ting at the shoulder seams. 


Back View. 


Surah. The skirt has the flounce-drapery cut from deep flouncing 
th which now shares favor with the longer modes. A embroidery, and the tablier is perfectly plain. A flounce of corre- 
sponding fulness and depth is applied upon the back, and the nain- 
sook waist has embroidery turning toward the closing and termina- 
The Surah waist has cuff facings and 
a collar of Algerine-striped Surah, and the sash is also of the 
latter goods. The fancy for wearing silk or woolen waists with 
cqtton skirts is a very popular one and produces some good results. 


We have pattern No. 
9892 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
tneasure. To make the 
costume for a lady of me- 
dium size, requires four- 
teen yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide, 
or six yards and three- 
eighths forty-eight inches 
wide. As represented, it 
requires five yards and 
three-fourths of mull thir- 
ty-six inches wide, to- 
gether with four yards 
and three-fourths of satin 
twenty inches wide, and 
a yard of lace net twenty- 
seven incheswide. Price of 
pattern, ls. 8d. or 40 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME, 
(For Illustrations see Page 14.) 


No. 9897.—By referring 
to Ladies’ figure No. 4 on 
page 5 of this DELINEaror, 
another view of this cos- 
tume, showing it develop- 
ed in Surah and Cheviot 
suiting, may be observed, 
the two materials and but- 
tons being introduced in 
the garnitures and a belt 
and sash-bow of ribbon 
worn. 

The costume is fashion- 


mination of the center seam as it nears the lower edge and produc-: ed in a style that develops well in any material, and is brought 
ing a very ornamental effect. This outline is especially becoming to out in the present instance in plain dress goods, with a plaiting of 


a full figure. The sleeves are of lace net, and, while the 


long enough to extend to 
the wrists, they are con- 
siderably shortened in the 
present instance and fin- 
ished with frills of lace. 
Upon the back of the 
basque is tacked a large 
sash-bow of satin, which 
consists of sections that 
are shirred and folded to 
form two loops and two 
ends, the latter having 
their extremities slanted 
off. The sghirrings are 
concealed by a cross-piece, 
which is itself shirred to 
adapt it to the proper 
shape, though its shirrings 
are not seen, 

The commingling of 
black and white is one 
that is always liked, and 
this season it is especially 
admired in thin textures 
and silks or velvets. White 
nun’s-vailing and challis, 
and also erépe cloth, will, 


however, be often chosen instead of mulls for the skirt; and, if 
desired, the waist may be of the same goods or of any contrasting 
fabric. A costume of plain and embroidered nun’s-vailing, made up 
in this way, has the body and the front-drapery and sash of the em- 
broidered goods, while the skirt is of the plain fabric and is trimmed 
with a deep kilt of the same, the flounce-drapery being omitted. 
Another costume is of plaid nainsook, and to wear with the same 
skirt are two basques, one being of nainsook and the other of blue 


Front View. 
LADIES’ JACKET, WITH VEST. 
(For Description see Page 18.) . 


pattern is the same, tinsel braid and ribbon for deco 


below the left hip three upturni 
conform the top to the shape of the gores, and the side edges are 
sewed to a little below their plaits into the side-back seams. The 
back-drapery is deep and square, and is sewed for its full depth inte 
these seams, each side being first dra 
plaits above a single deeper plait, al 
ward. The top is gathered, and tackings,are made tnrough the cen- 
ter and at the sides to the breadth to) perfect the means of draping. 


rations. The skirt is in the 
fashionable round walk- 
ing shape, and is com- 
posed of three gores for the 
front and sides and a full 
breadth for the back. The 
gores are fitted smoothly 
by darts, and the breadth 
is gathered across the top. 
The lower part of the 
skirt is cut in tabs which 
have V-shaped spaces be- 
tween them. These tabs 
fall over afoot trimming, 
which is laid in a double 
box-plait between every 
two and has a row of tin- 
sel braid applied perpen- 
dicularly upon the center 
of each plait. Braid also 
borders the tabs. The 
front-drapery is lifted high 
at the right side by five 
upturning plaits folded 
below the hip. Be- 
ow these plaits it is slanted 
off diagonally to a deep 
point at the left side, and 


plaits are folded in it Darts 


‘er by a pair of overlapping 
th 


ree of which turn down- 
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Both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same belt, and the placket 
opening for both is finished at the left side; tapes being fastened 
beneath the side-back seams and tied together, to regulate the adjust- 
_ ment of the skirt to the figure. The front-drapery is bordered with 
P a row of braid, and the back-drapery is plainly finished. 
| The waist is in the round French style, and its fit is accomplished 
by means of double bust darts, under-arm gores, side-backs and a 
curving center seam. The fronts are closed with button-holes and 
buttons, the right side be- 
ing hemmed and the left 
underfaced. Over the low- 
er edge is stitched a belt, 
which is concealed by an 
outside belt that is trim- 
med with two rows of 
tinsel braid and fasten- 
ed with hooks and loops, 
its overlapping end be- 
ing pointed and slipped 
through a loop-strap. The 
# sleeves are in the favorite 
coat shape, and each is or- 
namented upon its upper 
side by three rows of braid 
arranged perpendicularly, 
their lower extremities 
aay ‘eee out with pret- 
ty effect. The upper por- 
_ tion of the waist is trim- 
- med with rows of braid 
that extend perpendicular- 
ly from the neck and shoul- 
der seams and are similarly 
. frayed out at their lower 
_ extremities. A high stand- 
_ ing collar trimmed with a 
single row of braid finishes 
the neck. The last item 
to be mentioned is the 
‘large bow of ribbon, which 
is fastened over the plaits 
in the left side of the drap- Front View. 


accomplished by means of double bust darts, single under-arm darts, 
side-back seams and a center seam. The center and side-back seams 
terminate a little below the waist-line, and at the end of each is 
allowed extra width that is arranged as follows: That at the end of 
each side-back seam is underfolded to form a backward-turning 
plait, and that at the end of the center seam is drawn up with a 
double-looped bow effect by means of tapes run through a double 
casing sewed upon the under side. The casing extends perpendicu- 
larly for some distance 
from the top, and the tapes 
are tied to other tapes 
sewed below the casing, 
after having been first 
drawn up as closely as 
possible. A hook is sewed. 
beneath the top of the 
casing and fastened to a 
loop which is made a lit- 
tle above the end of the 
center seam. This arrange- 
ment permits of let- 
ting the back-drapery out 
smoothly whenever press- 
ing or laundering is nec- 
essary, and accords with 
the arrangement of the 
sides, which are lifted high 
up on the hips by means of 
, . tapes run through casings 
arranged in the same man- 

Back View. ner, the tops of the cas- 
ings being almost in a line 

with the draping of the 

back and their lower ex- 

tremities a little above the 

ends of the side seams. 

The side-drapings contri- 

bute to the bouffant effect 

of the back and _ cross- 

wrinkle the front grace- 

fully ; and tapes or elastic 

straps, sewed beneath the 


ery Lapies’ WRapP. | ends of the side casings, 


Chambrays, ginghams, 
cheese cloths cad 
of cotton textures, as well 
_ as nun’s-vailings, challis, delaines and Surahs, Chinese silks and fou- 
' lards, and, indeed, all varieties of seasonable dress goods, will be 
made up in this way; and laces, embroideries and all kinds of 
extraneous garnitures in keeping with them will be applied. Elab- 
orate garnitures are not, however, essential to the style of the cos- 
tume. The tab outlines are simply indicated by perforations in the 
attern and need not be 
followed unless especially 
desired, the skirt being cut 
‘straight round and permit- 
ting any style of finish. 

e have pattern No. 
9897 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. In making the 
20stume for a lady of me- 
dium size, eleven yards 
and = seven-eighths of ma- 
erial twenty-two inches 
wide, or six yards forty- 
right inches wide, will be 
-equired. Price of pattern, 
‘s. 8d. or 40 cents. 


kinds . (For Description see Page 18.) 


regulate the closeness of 
the polonaise to the figure. 
The back-drapery is deep 
and square, and its outlines contrast effectively with the contour of 
the front. The sleeves are finely fitted to the arms and have the 
usual seams peculiar to the coat shape. Hnough fulness is gathered 
in across the top to give them a graceful curve over the arms, A 
high standing collar completes the neck. 

Although the means of draping and the general construction of 
the polonaise is adapted to 
wash goods &nd cottons 
that need frequent laun- 
dering or pressing to keep 
them fresh, it is neverthe- 
less just as well suited to 
nun’s-vailings, challis, de- 
laines, mohairs, China and 
Japan silks and canvas- 
woven fabrics, bourettes 
and bison cloths and all 
kinds of seasonable silk 
and wool goods. Laces, 
embroideries, braids or 
any variety of trimming 
adapted to the material 
selected may be applied. 
A. polonaise of dark-blue 
Chinese silk, with irregu- 


——__—_> 7 
lar dull-red figures upon it, 
LA DIES’ POLONAISE. Bark View. has dark blue embroidery 
Lapres’ BAsove. for trimming and is worn 


(For Ti lustrations see Page 15.) 


No. 9893.—Figured cot- 
on goods showing an Ot- 
>mlamn weaving are Si haere in this polonaise, and, though the fin- 
3b is entirely plain, the effect is very ornamental, the material hav- 
2g 2 light blue ground upon which are strewn small geometric 

res showing contrasting colors. The front closes from the 

xroat to below the waist-line with button-holes and buttons, the 

dges being finished with underfacings; and below the closing it is 

‘| im One piece, its lower outline being shaped to fall in a deep 

oimt at the right of the center. The adjustment of the garment is 
2 


(For Description sce Page 19.) 


with a skirt of blue silk 
having a tiny plaiting o 
red about its lower edge, 
three wider plaitings of plain blue being above this plaiting. Another 
polonaise, which forms a portion of a suit intended to meet the emer- 
gencies of a trip which is accomplished by rail and boat, is of brown 
bison cloth that is as light as grenadine, though it does not look so. 
Heavy embroidery of adeep écrzu tint is turned back from the wrists 
and downward over the collar, and no other trimming is added. The 
skirt is of brown Surah, and its-eyly decoration is a foot-plaiting of 
the same from which the dust gan, ba ¢asily Bhaken. A little close 
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bonnet and brown Suéde gloves are its suitable accompaniments. 
We have pattern No. 9893 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium size, 
it needs eight yards and seven-eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or five yards and five-eighths thirty-six inches wide. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide be selected, then four yards and 
five-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


—_——_—__—_—_——_——- 


LADIES' WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 16.) 


No. 9911.—Beaded grenadine, which is one of the most elegant 
as well as lightest materials for Summer wraps, is selected for the 
development of the charming mode represented in these engrav- 

ings. The fronts of the wrap are in pointed tab shape and are quite 
_ deep, their back edges curving in a graceful fashion and gradually 
decreasing in width from the waist-line to the extrémities of the points. 
The back is cut ona fold of the goods at the center and extends only 
about to the waist-line, and the side-fronts or sleeve portions are of 

. equal depth with it and are 
joined to the corresponding 
edges of the back and also for 
the greater part of theirdepth 
to the front, the freedom 
given their lower front edges 
contributing much to the 
ease of the adjustment. The 
closing is invisibly made with 
hooks and eyes, the right side 
being hemmed and the left 
underfaced about to the 
waist-line; and the fronts 
arenarrowed slightly below 
this point. Lace is applied 
in ruffle fashion to the lower 
edge of the wrap and is car- 
ried all about the tabs as far 
as the end of the closing, and 
from here is arranged in a 
full jabot upon the overlap- 
ping side to the throat and 
about the standing collar. 

Escurial and Spanish nets, 
satin Rhadames, cashmere 
and all kinds of materials in 
vogue for wraps make up 


The mode will often be de- 
veloped as a completion to 
special suits. A wrap of 
brown cashmere, to wear 
with a suit of the same, is 
trimmed with brown Span- 
ish lace; and one of gray 
camel’s-hair has the sleeve 
portions of gray wool lace 
net, its trimming being lace 

9884. edging of the ine kind. 
Back View. | e have pattern No. 9911 
LADIES’ BASQUE. in ten i for ere from 
twenty-eight to forty-six 
pon Rererpaow eee nee se ae at measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, it will 
need two yards and five-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide, 
or a yard and an-eighth forty-eight inches wide, or a yard and an- 

eighth fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ JACKET, WITH VEST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 16.) 


No. 9878.—This jacket is very effectively developed in dark-brown 
Jersey cloth, with cream-colored cloth for the vest and cuffs, at Ladies’ 
figure No. 1 on page 2 of this DetrneaTor, the vest being ornamented 
with appliqué leaves in brown velvet outlined with brown beads, the 
* collar overlaid with passementerie, and the jacket edges stitched. 

The jacket illustrates one of the ae fancies of the season in 
street wraps, and is so jaunty and chic in effect, as well as so practical 
in purpose, that it will be developed in all sorts of fabrics. Jersey 
cloth in a dark shade is the material represented in this instance 
with plainer cloths of a light color for the vest and cuff-facings and 
gilt braid for trimming. The fronts are curved out from a little back 
of the throat over a vest that is considerably shorter than them- 
selves and is closed with button-holes and buttons, the closing edges 


handsomely in this way. 


being curved and underfaced. The vest describes a point at the end 
of the closing, and its back edges are sewed into the seams of the 
single bust darts in the fronts proper as far as these darts extend, 
while above them they are seamed flatly. In addition to the bus 
darts there is an under-arm dart in each side of the front, and at the 
back are side-back seams and a curving center seam, all three off 
which terminate a little below the waist-line. Below each side- 
back seam is allowed sufficient extra width for a box-plait, which is 
folded upon the under side, and at the end of the center seam is 
allowed a broader extension that is underfolded in a double box- 
plait; and the effect upon the outside is that of two box-plaits 
between two side-plaits, the box-plaits being double at their inner 
and single at their outer folds.) The spring afforded by these plaits 
is quite in keeping with the present style of tournure. A row of braid | 
borders the lower edge of the jacket and passes up the front edges as 
far as the bottom of the vest. To each side of the front is sewed a 
lapel ornament, which is quite broad over the bust and tapers off nar- 
rowly toward its lower extremity. This ornament turns back ove 
its own seam, and its top is sewed with the jacket to the high stand- 
ing collar which is such a fashionable feature of the mode. Four 
rows of braid trim the collar, 
and a single row edges each 
lapel. The sleeves are in the 
fashionable coat shape, and 
upon each at the wrist is a 
shallow cuff-facing harmon- 
izing with the vest. Upon 
the upper side of the cuff 
facing, just in front of the 
outside sleeve seam, three 
buttons are placed in a line, 
and above the facing the 
sleeve is encircled by- three 
rows of braid. 

Jackets of this style will 
often have vests of decided- 
ly contrasting color or tex- 
ture when their use is limit- 
ed to occasions to which 
pronounced diversity is en- 
tirely adapted. For general 
wear, however, less conspic- 
uous effects are preferred. s : 
Tan, chaudron and dull Ve- | agin 5 Ge scr 
netian red, as well as clear 
gendarme-blue, are quite in 
keeping with all the neutral 
and dark shades in coatings - 
and suitings, and gold inall =, 
its gradations is much liked 
in combination with both 
light and dark goods. The 
finish may be plain under- 
facings or machine-stitching. 

We have pattern No. 9878 
in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. In 
making the garment for a 
lady of medium size, four 
yards and a-fourth of plain 
material and seven-eighths 
of a yard of contrasting (For Description see Page 19.) 
goods twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and seven-eighths of the one and three-fourths of 
yard of the other forty-eight inches wide are required. Price of pat 
tern, ls. 3d. or 30. cents, 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 17.) 


No. 9912.—A charming illustration of this wrap, showing it msi 
of Spanish lace net that has its design outlined with beads as fa: 
the tying of the ends upon the bust and trimmed all round w: 
lace, is given at Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 3 of this magazx:: 

In cutting the wrap out the pattern is laid on a crosswise fold 
the goods and consequently, although the entire garment is in 
piece, the requisite dimensions are obtained without the introduct: 
of the seams necessary when breadths have to be joined togett- 
Two darts are taken over each shoulder, and the fronts are lenc! 
ened in tab fashion and cut off diagonally across their ends, tk- 
width being uniform until they reach the waist-line and the de: 
of the wrap being increased slightly in cape fashion back of th= 
Camel’s-hair is the material represented in the present imstac 
and fluffy chenille fringe forms the trimming, being applied wa 
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the edges. When the wrap is adjusted upon the figure the ends are 
tied upon the bust, leaving the neck open in heart shape and 
falling with a graceful irregularity in their length that is very 
chic and attractive. Of course, care must be taken in tying the 
ends that the right sides of both come outward when a lining is 
g added or when the material used is unlike on opposite sides, 

Challis, nun’s-vailing, Surah and all kinds of suit goods, as well as 
lace nets and crépes, will be selected for wraps of this style, and 
crinkly marabous, tape fringes, laces and all kinds of passementeries, 
etc., will be added for trimming. LElaborate decorations are not, 
however, necessary to the good effect of the mode. 

We have pattern No, 9912 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the garment for 
a lady of medium size, two yards and seven-eighths of material 
twenty-two, forty-eight or fifty-four inches wide will be required. 
Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents, ” 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 17.) 


} No. 9880.—At Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 6 of this DELINEaror, 
this basque is represented as made of Surah and Spanish lace net, 
with Spanish lace edging and ribbon for trimming. 

Basques of this style are considered especially suitable for combi- 
nation with skirts cut 
by pattern No. 9881, 
which costs 1s. 6d. or 
35 cents and is shown 
on this page, though 
either mode may with 
perfect propriety be 
associated with any 
other in the formation 
of a costume. Plain 
and figured foulard 
silk are united in the 

resent instance, and 
ace and ribbon are in- 
cluded in the extran- 
eous garnitures. The 
fronts are cut out from 
the tops of the shoul- 
der seams in heart 
shape over the bust, 
and in each side are 
double bust darts. In 
the seam of the bust 
darts nearest’ the clos- 
ing are included the 
corresponding back 
edges of vest por- 
tions, which are sew- 
ed flatly above the 
darts and are closed 
their depth with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, 
the right side being 
hemmed and the left 
underfaced. The vest shapes a point at the end of the closing, and 
the outside fronts are turned under for hems and closed over it from 
the heart-shaped opening to some distance below the waist-line; 
and_ below their closing they are cut away to form a point at each 
side of the vest. The adjustment of the basque is completed by 
means of under-arm gores, side-back seams and a curving center 
seam; and its lower edge curves upward over the hips and deepens 
again toward the back edges of the side-backs, which fall loosely 
in points, the side-back seams og discontinued a little below 
the waist-line. The center-backs are lengthened to form long, nar- 
row tabs, which are lined with the plain goods and are each folded 
up and tacked to form two loops, the under one being enough longer 
than. the upper to present a very symmetrical and tasteful effect. 
The vest is of the plain goods, and so is the high standing collar 
which completes the neck. Below the collar at the back is a full 
‘abot of lace, which is continued about the open edges of the basque 
to the closing, where it terminates beneath a prettily tied bow of 
ribbon. The sleeves are in coat shape, and each is turned back in 
cuff fashion at the wrist, the outside seam being discontinued far 
enough from the lower edge to permit of such an arrangement. 
The reversed portion is faced with plain goods, and a frill of lace is 
sewed inside. Three buttons, placed upon the upper side along the 
back edge of the cuff portion, complete the itures. 
The vest, collar and cuff facings will often be of velvet, even 
hen the remainder of the basque is of cotton goods; and the con- 
trast of color will often be as decided as that of the texture. A 
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Right Stde-Front View. 
Lapres’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 20.) 


‘ fashionable styles of 


. stylishly brought out 


costume of pink cheese-cloth, which unites this basque with the 
skirt referred to at the beginning of this description, has the ves 
collar and loop-facings of garnet velvet. The sleeves are horned 
slightly and finished at the wrists with frills of lace. Upon the 
upper side of each is a V-shaped piece of velvet, which sews in 
with the top to the arm’s-eye and extends about six inches down- 
ward, Another basque, which is a part of a toilette of nun’s-vailing, 
has the basque finished exactly as in the present instance, the con- 
trasting goods being Surah of a gray shade matching the nun’s- 
vailing, the lace being gray Spanish and the breast-knot cherry 
velvet ribbon matching a knot upon the front of the hat. 

We have pattern No. 9880 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it requires one yard of plain material and three yards and a-fourth of 
figured goods twenty-two inches wide, or three-fourths of a yard of 
the one and a yard and three-eighths of the other forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 18.) 


No. 9884.—This basque forms a portion of the toilette shown at 
Ladies’ figure No. 6 on page 7 of this DeLrveator, where it is shown 
as made of figured cotton foulard, with satin ribbon and ruffles of 
deep lace for trim- 
ming. 

Among the most 


basques are those 
which are quite short 
below the waist-line 
and have considerable 
spring at the back,: 
and this mode is very 


inthe present instance 
by the selection of 
plain dress goods for 
the construction, with 
bands of bias velvet 
for trimming. But- 
ton-holes and buttons 
close the front, the 
right side being hem- 
med and the left un- 
derfaced ; and in each 
side are two bust 
darts, the remainder 
of the adjustment 
being performed by 
under-arm gores, side- 
back seams and acen- 
ter seam. The back 
seams are sprung out 
so as to give an easy 
adjustment over any 
style of  tournure 
without the introduc- 
tion of plaits or other extra width in any shape, and the depth of the 
basque is increased just enough toward the center of the back and the 
end of the closing to pa a symmetrical effect. A wide band of 
velvet ornaments the lower edge. The sleeves are in coat shape, with 
a fashionable fulness at their tops; and their superb fit is in itself very 
ornamental, A little above the wrist of each is a band of velvet that 
is long enough to form a loop and short end upon the upper side near 
the outside of the arm. The end is pointed, and both it and the loop 
tend backward. The collar is medium high and is of the dress goods. 

Basques of this style are associated with draped and undraped 
gored skirts and with full skirts that are gauged all round to the 
belt. When developed in light or dark flannels, nun’s-vailings and 
other wool goods, gold and silver tinsel braids will be favorite 
decorations for it, gold tinsel being particularly effective upon clear- 
white and cream-white goods. 

We have pattern No. 9884 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, two yards and three-fourths of 
material twenty-two inches me or a yard and a-fourth forty-eight 
inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Left Side-Back View. 
Lapigs’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 20.) 


—_—___—______ 
LADIES’ BLOUSE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 18.) 
No. 9917.—Blouses of this style will be worn with skirts of the 
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same and contrasting goods, and very often their adjustment will 
be just a little loose so that they may be slipped on over a plain waist, 
basque or Jersey. Suit goods showing red and black in a broken- 
check weaving are represented in the blouse, and machine-stitching 
forms the finish. The fronts close with button-holes and soutache 
buttons showing the colors of the goods, the right side being hemmed 
and the left underfaced; and in each side is a deep, curving bust dart 
which brings out the best lines of the figure. The back is seamless 
at the center and has a wide double box-plait folded and stitched in 
it from thé top to the lower edge, and between the front and back 
are under-arm gores, which insure perfect smoothness over the hips 
and contribute to the fit of both front and back. The lower outline 
is uniform all round, and two rows of stitch- 
ing are made far enough from the margin 
to uphold an underfacing, which usually 
forms the finish. The sleeves are in coat 
shape, with a close but not too tight adjust- 
ment to the arm; and each has double lines 
of stitching made far enough from the wrist 
to outline a deep, round cuff, three buttons 
being placed in a line below the stitching 
upon the upper side in front of the outside 
seam. A high rolling collar, which, in har- 
mony with the remainder of the. garment, 
shows double lines of stitching about its 
edges, completes the neck stylishly. 

All kinds of suitings and cloths adapted 
to tailor-made costumes are also appropriate 
for blouses, and so are many other varieties 
of dress goods., Indeed, the mode develo 
well in all except very thin fabrics. Braids 
with and without tinsel in their composition 
will often be applied -as trimming, though 
a plain finish is just as well liked. Such 
blouses are trim and stylish for camping, 
travelling, coaching and general wear. 

We have pattern No. 9917 in thirteen 


T 


noticeable for its graceful and distingué appearance. The back-drap- 
ery is a full breadth having two box-plaits folded in its top, these 
plaits being triple at their inner and single at their outer folds. Two 
loops or loose plaits are folded in each side just below the hip, and 
above and below these plaits the side edges are included in the side- & 
back skirt seams, except for the length of the placket at the left side, 
where the skirt and drapery are finished together. Both skirt and 
drapery are sewed to the same belt; and tapes, fastened beneath the 
side-back seams and tied together, regulate the final adjustment to 
the figure. The skirt is of the plain foulard and has two finely laid 
knife-plaitings for trimming. The drapery is wholly of the figured 
goods, and is finished with entire plainness at the back. A e of 
lace borders the fablier, and a full jabot of 
the same conceals the arrangement of the 
plaits at the side of the front. Daintily tied 
bows of ribbon are fastened at intervals 
upon the jabot, the lowest one having much 
longer loops and ends than the others; and 
from beneath each except the upper one pro- 
ceeds a strip of ribbon, which extends with 
an upward diagonal inclination to the right 


A skirt of this style is of pale rose-colored 
cheese-cloth, and its trimming comprises two 
plaitings of the same overhung by two ruffles 
of pressed Italian lace. The drapery is trim- 
med with lace as in the present instance. 
Another illustration of the mode, showing 
its adaptability to more expensive goods, is 
developed in plain and embroidered Surah, 
the latter being used for the front-drapery 
only and having a lace garniture added. The 
foot trimming is a double box-plaiting about 
four inches deep, and is of the plain goods. 

We have pattern No. 9881 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. In making the garment for 


sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- ‘ Lapres’ APRON. a lady of medium size, four yards and three- 
six inches, bust measure. To make the gar- (For Description see this Page.) eighths of plain material and six yards of fig- 


ment for a lady of 
medium size, requires 
five yards of material 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or three yards 
thirty-six inches 
wide, or two yards 
and a-fourth forty- 
eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 


3d. or 30 cents. 
| X 
LADIES’ WALKING ‘- & 
SKIRT. N \ 
(For Ilustrati P \ N 
or ODS see ; Sy 
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No. 9881.— This 
skirt is represented 
as part of the toilette 
at, Ladies figure No. 
5 on page 6 of this 
publication, where it 
is pictured as devel- 
oped in Surah and 
Spanish lace net, with 
a plaiting of Surah, 
Spanish lace edging 
and ribbon for trim- | Side-Front View. 
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side-back seam, where they are each tacked. 


ured goods twenty- 
two inches wide, or | 


I gn two yards and three- 
sf SS =~ eighths of the ore 
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and three yards of the 

other forty-eight in- 
ches wide, will be re- 
quired. Price of pat- 
tern, Is. 6d. or 35 
cents. 
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LADIES’ APRON. 
(For Dlustration see this 
Page.) 


No. 9890.—This 
apron is especially 
novel and attractive 
in its construction, 
and yet is practical in 
shape and very sim- 
plein details. Cross- 
‘barred muslin was) 
employed for it in the 
 ahoaiey instance, and 

ace edging and ineer- 
tion form the trim- 
ming. The apron 
proper is cut on a fold 
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ming. .Laptigs’ WALKING SKIRT. of the goods at the 


Plain and figured 
foulard were used for 
the construction of 
the skirt in this instance, and panes of the plain goods, lace and 
ribbon form the trimming. e skirt unites in its formation three 
gores for the front and sides, and a full breadth for the back. The 
gores are smoothly fitted by darts, and the breadth is gathered 
across the top. But two sections are comprised in the drapery, one 
of them being in the shape of a broad ¢ablier, which is adjusted upon 
the gores by a sr eter at its top and draped quite fully by 
a row of shirring in each side edge. The tadlier is sewed with the side- 
gores to the back-breadth, and a little in front of the right side-front 
seam it is lifted by eight upturning plaits, which are laid one above the 
other in regular succession with short spaces between them, and tacked 
to position upon the skirt. The effect of this arrangement is especially 


(For Description see Page 21.) center and has a dart 


in each side to fit it 

| smoothly over the 

hips. Its side edges are sloped off toward the top, and its depth x 
increased in a very ornamental manner by the addition of a deer 
flounce to the lower edge. The flounce is cut straight and is gatk- 
ered at its top, only enough fulness for a good effect being aNowed 
This flounce is a part of the pattern, and its decorative effect is 
enhanced by the addition of a row of lace edging to its lower edge. 
This decoration is carried up the sides to the top, and a row of inser- 
tion is arranged to surmount the flounce. Upon each side of the’ 
apron rests a kerchief-shaped pocket formed of a square piece whics 
is turned over triangularly at the top and bordered at all its edgrs 
with lace. The top of the apron is finished with a belt, te the enits | 
of which are sewed long sash-ties,of, the goods, the attached ends 


e 
being plaited to the proper width and the free ends bordered with 
lace and tied in a bow when the apron is adjusted upon the figure. 
The bib is an exact duplicate of the pockets in shape, but is, of 
Its top is turned over slightly in a trian 


course, larger. 


and its point is tacked to position. 
point below the belt, to which it is also tacked. A row of lace 
about the edges brings out the full effect of the arrangement. 
Aprons of this class bespeak their own usefulness and prove that 
this quality may be developed in association, with most attractive 
effects. Scrim, pongee, lawn, raw silk, cambric or any material in 
vogue for aprons makes up in this way with entire satisfaction, and 
laces, embroideries and all kinds of fancy stitchings are adapted to 
their decoration. Scrim aprons often have threads drawn out and 
narrow ribbons in contrasting colors or in graduated shades of the 
same color run into the spaces. 
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ar outline, 
Its lower corner extends in a 


ately appli 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. 


of pattern, ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 
A decoration that is always very 


a1 


foot trimming, the effect of their arrangement being quite unique. 

Summer silks in the new weavings, which unite two colors in fine 
checks that at a little distance seem to be indistinctly mingled 
together, will often’ be made up:in this way, with velvet in an inten- 
sified shade of its darkest color for the extraneous garniture. Some- 
times the gores will be faced below the drapery with material having 
tinsel interwoven in it, and the remainder will be of plain fabric. 
When plain a are used throughout, braid will often he elabor- 


We have pattern No. 9883 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
i For a lady of medium size, it 
needs nine yards and five-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or four yards and three-eighths forty-eight inches wide, Price 


effective upon this material consists of bands of blue satin upon , 
peiward daisies Rees with crochetted centers of yellow silk, LADIES’ KITCHEN APRON. 
ve been applied. Ribbon forget-me-nots are also dainty in effect. Gia Tihaeleattins ie ike Page 


Pattern 


yard and an-eighth thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


LADIES’ WALKING 
SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 20.) 


No. 9883.—Plain and 
figured cotton foulard, with 
bands of satin ribbon and 
ruffles of deep lace for trim- 
ming, are united in this 
skirt at Ladies’ figure No. 
6 on page 7 of this maga- 
zine. 
The mode will often be 
. associated with basques 
cut by pattern No. 9884, 
_ which is shown in two 
_ views on page 18 of this 

DELINEATOR and costs Ls. 


“7 
*- 


- 3d.or 30 cents. Any other | 


_ style of dress-body may, 
- however, be united with 
' it, with equally satisfac- 

tory results. Dress goods, 
which, though having a 
rough finish are neverthe- 
_ less light and summery 
in texture, are represented 
in the present instance, 

_ and a plaiting of the same 

and velvet ribbon form the 
trimming. The elegantly 
shaped foundation com- 
prises the customary three 

_gores and = full back- 

breadth, the gores being 

' dart-fitted and the breadth 

athered across the top. 

_ Upon the gores is adjusted 


a short drapery, which has a scanty but becoming fulness gathered 
The sides of this drapery are shirred from a little 
below the top for some distance below the shirrings, and the lower 
edge is folded up underneath as if for a plait and sewed flatly 
upon the skirt, the fulness falling over and concealing the joining. 
The sides are included in the side-back seams, and the top is sewed 
with the skirt to the belt. Upon the back-breadth are arranged 
three full, straight flounces, which are of even depth and are each 
finished with a hem at the lower edge. 
athered at their tops and sewed flatly upon the skirt, the lower one 
alling even with the lower edge and its top being overhung by the 
hem of the one above it, which is itself overhung by the upper one. 
The latter, after being shaped along its top to accord with the back- _flatl 
breadth, is gathered to the size of the breadth and is placed over it 
and again gathered with it and sewed with the skirt to the belt, 
as is also the front-drapery. The placket opening for both skirt and 
jrapery is finished at the left side, and an underlap is sewed to its 
front edge. A finely laid knife-plaiting, stitched on to form its own 
,eading, forms the foot trimming upon the front and sides; and 
§eginming beneath the puff at short distances apart are seven strips 
>f broad velvet ribbon, which gradually diverge as they approach 
-he bottom of the skirt and are fastened in loops and ends over the 


in across its top. 


0. 9890 is in one size, and, for an apron like it, calls for 
a yard and eA ore of material twenty-two inches wide, or a 


No. 9891.—The effect of this apron 
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LADIES’ KITCHEN APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


upon the figure. 


The lower two are each bias bands of the striped goods; and 
their front 


at their remaining edges. 


Ginghams, 


when adjusted upon the 
wearer is shown at Ladies’ 
figure No. 7 on page 8 of 
this DEeLINEATOR, where it 
is shown made of light- 
blue chambray, with white 
braid for trimming. 

The adjective in the title 
does not limit the use of 


. the garment to the kitchen, 


as it is just as much ad- 
mired for a painting or 
modelling apron as it is 
for protecting the dress 
while engaged in domestic 
avocations, Plain cambric 
is the material represented 
in the gape instance, 
and bands of striped cam- 
bric form the trimming. 
The front is cut on a fold 
at the center, and is fitted 
by side-front seams which 
curve gracefully over the 
bust. Its top is cut out rath- 
er low, but high enough to 
protect the dress, the shoul- 
der edges being short and 
joining narrow back ex- 
tensions which reach to 
the waist-line. The side- 
front sections are widened 
below the waist-line to 
form the back skirt, and 
their bias edges are turned 
under for hems, each side 
being fitted over the hip 
by two darts and sewed 
toa belt section. The ends 
of the belt sections are 
broadly lapped and are 
closed at the back with 
button-holes and buttons, 
and the edges below them 


are also united with a single button-hole and button. Beneath 
the back sections, a little below the shoulder seams, is arranged 
a wide strap, which is fastened to position at each end with two 
button-holes and buttons, one end being also permanently sewed; 
and by this means the upper part of the apron is retained in 
The ends of the back sections are tacked beneath 
the belt sections. All the edges of the apron, except the back and 
lower edges, which are widely hemmed, are bordered with narrow 


position 


upon the sides are placed 


ample, prettily shaped pockets, which are also bordered at all except 
edges with bias bands of the striped goods. These pock- 
ets are sewed at their front edges into the side seams and stitched 


any ladies prefer white goods for aprons of this kind, because 
they may be laundered without detracting from their appearance. 
reales and other printed goods are, however, just as 
suitable and are by some considered more durable. Personal taste 
and preference are the only authorities to be consulted. 

e have pattern No. 9891 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it requires four yards and a-fourth of material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d, or 20,centa,c) © a: | 


| 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


Figure No. 1.—MISSES’ DRESS. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fievre No. 1.—This illustrates a Misses’ dress. The pattern, 


which is No. 9889 and costs 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents, is in eight sizes 
for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age, and is shown differ- 
ently made up and trimmed on 
page 30 of this publication. 

his pretty dress is here pic- 
tured as made of delicate pink 
Chambray and Kursheedt’s all- 
over embroidered Chambray, and 
trimmed with plain goods and 
Kursheedt’s Standard Chambray 
embroidery. The skirt is of the 
four-gored style, and is trim- 
med nearly to the belt with deep 
ruffles of the material arranged 
in alternation with deep es 
of the embroidery mentioned. 

The blouse has its skirt trim- 
med with similar embroidery, 
the skirt being cut away from 
beneath the embroidery, with 
pretty effect. The upper part 
of the blouse is a deep, square 
yoke of the all-over embroidery, 
and to it is gathered the lower 
part, which extends deeply over 
the hips and is drawn in at the 
waist by shirr-tapes inserted in a 
casing formed on the under side. 
A wide ribbon is placed about 
the waist and tied in a bow at 
the left side of the front. A 
row of narrow embroidery is 
arranged to stand outside the 
narrow collar, and a frill of em- 
broidery edges the wrists of the 
coat sleeves. 

Made of flannels, serges, nun’s- 
vailings, cashmeres, etc., the dress 
is suitable for yachting, camping 
mountaineering, tennis, etc. ; and 
braids will prove the’ most styl- 
ish garnitures, and will be effec- 
tive arranged in encircling rows 
on the skirt and waist and on 
the skirt of the blouse. <A cos- 
tume of dark. blue flannel is 
trimmed upon the front and 
sides with folds of the goods 
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In this instance the toilette is shown as made of fine serge suit- 
ing, and about the bottom of the four-gored skirt is a deep 
aide-plaitin of the material set on to form a self-heading. The 
drapery falls considerably over the plaiting and at the back is 

very puffy, being draped by 

plaits high up in the side edges 
and loopings to the skirt. The 
front-drapery is deeply slashed 
at the right side and is hand- 
somely cross-draped by plaits 
clustered above the slash and 
other plaits in the back edges. 
A row of faney braid passes u 
the edges of the slash to the belt 
and is arranged in a loop and 
longer end at the bottom of the 
drapery, the end being fringed 
out. A little distance from each 
of these rows another row of 
braid is similarly arranged, and 
the result is novel and decided- 
ly stylish. The basque is grace- 
fully fitted by single bust darts, 
under-arm and side-back gores, 
and a curving center seam that 
stops at the waist-line, the edges 
below being finished with wide 
hems. The side-backs overlap 
the backs below the waist-line 
in narrow, pointed laps that are 
ornamented with the braid, 
which is continued across the 
lower edges of the basque. At 
the back the outlines of the gar- 
ment are very pretty, the side- 
backs and the backs forming 
ints that are very effective. 
he fronts flare slightly below 
the closing of buttons and but- 
ton-holes, and extending from 
the neck at each side of the 
closing is a row of braid that 
is terminated in a loop and fring- 
ed end at the bust. The stand- 
ing collar is overlaid with the 
braid to the front edges of the 
_ braid on the fronts, and a row 
of braid encircles the wrists of 
the sleeves, two buttons being 
placed at the back of the wrist 
above the braid. <A linen stand- 
ing collar and linen cuffs are 
worn, with neat effect. 
Plain and embroidered nun’‘s- 


« 
Se . 


alternating with rows of wide PALMS Bona vailings, cashmeres, pongees, 
white braid. The blouse is tucked Wi Nita aS nainsooks, chambrays, mulls, 
inside the skirt below the waist VP yi eunaN ete., combine exquisitely in such 
and is also trimmed with braid. i ni Teo? x? : toilettes, the embroidered goods 
Mulls, muslins, nainsooks, pie mn <a A al being used for the drapery and 
sateens and cotton goods of a ik NP , 1 RN oT nl het iti " rad the drapery and 
varieties are charming made up in “cule lian aby Ng QAR asque. Of course, any prefer- 
this way, with laces, embroide- Mt {AAU Y aD red combination may be adopted, 


ries or ruffles or plaitings of the 


d la embroi 1 
Tnatorial for watnitare’ Whe,  Ficure No. 1—Misses’ Dress.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9889, a he the warn: idery or braid 


may be the garniture. Flowered 
. price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. ; 

woolens or thick cottons are (ice Desceiplicn eee tits Page) or figured and plain sateens and 

used, a leather belt may be worn cottons of all kinds also combine 


in place of the ribbon girdle. 
he straw hat is simply trimmed with a scarf of plain ribbon. 


————-_ > -- ———- 


Fieure No. 2.—MISSES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Llustration see Page 28.) 


Fiaure No. 2.—This consists of a Misses’ skirt and basque. Both 
patterns are in eight sizes for miisses from eight to fifteen years of 
age. The basque pattern, which is No. 9906 and costs ls. or 25 
cents, is shown in two views on page 32 of this Detrnzator. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is 
exhibited in a pretty combination of materials on page 32. 


beautifully, and ruffles of lace. 
embroidery or the material may garniture the skirt. Summer silks 
are also devoted to such toilettes, and so are flannels, cashmeres. 
serges and fancy and plain suitings of all varieties. 
e straw hat has its quaintly rolled brim smoothly faced with 
velvet, It is trimmed with a softly draped scarf and a full manturr 
of fine blossoms and foliage. 


tintin aieelateiaeme 


Fiaure No. 3.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 24.) 


: 


Ficvure No. 3.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume. The pattern, - 
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which is No. 9910 and costs Is. 6d. or 35 cents, is in eight sizes for 
misses from eight to fifteen years of age, and may be seen differ- 


; ently made up and trimmed on page 26 of this DeLinearor. 


_ terial forms a pretty edge garni- 
lapping edge of the closing, 
back of the wrist just above the 


‘lace-edged ruffle. A similar bow 
‘is tacked to the lower part of 


Awithout the bustle, the pattern 
’ p 
_ providing for both caprices. 


of narrow ribbon are tacked at 
_intervals down the closing, and 


basque deepens slightly at the 


The costume is here developed in figured sateen, a texture to 
which its simple and pretty style is especially devoted. The three 
fore of the skirt are trimmed at the bottom with a lace-edged ruf- 

e of the material, over the top of which falls a similar ruffle that 
forms the edge decoration for a deep, gathered flounce descending 
from beneath the full, round ¢ablier, Gathers in the side edges 
cross-wrinkle the tablier softly and prettily, and a lace-edged ruffle 
of the material provides a dainty garniture for the edge. The back- 
breadth is jlainly finished at the 
edge and is quite full enough to 
make drapery unnecessary, its 
straight folds suggesting the wa- 
terfall style of drapery. It is 
shaped so as to hang evenly 
when adjusted over a_ bustle, 
and will also hang equally well 


A lace-edged ruffle of the ma- 


ture for the simple, round basque, 
and is continued up the over- 


which is invisibly made, Bows 


a similar bow is tacked to the 


each side-back, and lace edges 
the pretty standing collar. Sin- 
gle bust darts, under-arm gores, 
side-back gores and a curving 
center seam fit the basque grace- 
fully. The side-back seams are 
terminated a little below the 
waist-line, and the outline of the 


back. 

Wash goods of all varieties are 
devoted to costumes of this style, 
and a combination of plain and 
figured or striped goods may be 
stylishly achieved. Nun’s-vail- 
ing, cashmere, Summer flannels 
and Cheviot suitings are as suit- 
ed to the mode as are sateens, 
zinghams, lawns, piqués, seer- 
suckers and other wash goods. 
Laces, embroideries, braids, rib- 
yxons or ruffles of the material, 
2tc., are suitable garnitures, and 
nay be used lavishly or sparing- 
y, as desired. With nainsooks, 
xashineres, mulls, muslins, ete., 
n white and in colors, lace net 
xr embroidered beta) will be 
requently combined, to form tab- 
ter and sleeves. 
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FicgurReE No. 4.—GIRLS’ OUT- 
DOOR TOILETTE. 


(For Illustration see Page 25.) 


Ficure No. 4.—This consists 
f a Girls’ jacket and dress. The 
vcket pattern, which is No. 9885 
ad costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
»ven sizes for girls from three 
» nine years of age, and may 
> seen made of plain goods and 
immed with braid on page 31 of this Dettmeator. The dress pat- 


rn, which is No. 9710 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight 


zes for girls from five to twelve years of age, and is differently 
chibited on its accompanying label. 

The jacket isa jaunty little fashion that opens in cutaway style 
,1m the throat. It is made of fancy cloth, and velvet is most effect- 
ely introduced. Down each front edge is a broad band of velvet 
at is crossed by simulated button-holes of silk, a button being 
aced at the end of each button-hole. The fronts fall considerably 
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Figure No. 2.—Missss’ ToImrLetre.—This consists of Misses’ Basque No. 
9906, price 1s. or 25 cents; and Skirt No. 9905, price 1s, 3d. 
or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 22.) 


below the waist-line and curve shorter over the hips, where they are 
of even depth with the short back. Center and side-back seams im- 
part a graceful, clinging effect to the back, the center seam termin- 
ating at the top of an underfolded double box-plait, while each side- 
back seam terminates at the top of two underfolded forward- 
turning plaits. The rolling collar is of velvet, and deep, round cuffs 
are simulated with velvet and decorated on the upper side with but- 
tons and simulated button-holes to correspond with the decoration 
on the fronts. Ruffs of lace are worn in the neck and wrists. 

The dress is shown as made of cashmere, and around the bot- 
tom of the skirt is a broad band of striped velvet. It is in Princess 
style, with added drapery that 
is round and cross-draped in 
pretty folds in front and arrang- 
ed in two bouffant pomts at the 
back. It closes at the back to 
the top of the drapery, the skirt 
edges being seamed together be- 
low. The edges of the drapery 
are plainly finished. 

Such dresses are popular for 
white and colored cottons and 
woolens of all kinds, and also for 
Summer silks, pongees, etc. ; and 
may be trimmed to please the 
fancy or eae finished, as pre- 
ferred. For cloths of all plain 
and fancy varieties, also for flan- 
nels, Cheviots, trtcots and dress 
goods, the jacket is stylish and 
jaunty. It may match a partic- 
ular costume, or it may be made 
up as an independent wrap. 
Braids and machine-stitching will 
be the favorite decorations. Tin- 
sel braid is much admired on 
all jackets and so are mohair 
and fancy braids, and their dis- 

osal may be as simple or fanci- 
ul as desired. 

The hat has a full facing of 
silk on its brim, and is trimmed 
with ribbon and plumage. 
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Figure No. 5.—GIRLS'’ COS- 
TUME. 


(For Dlustration see Page 26.) 


Ficure No. 5.—This illustrates 
a Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No, 9887 and costs ls. 
or 25 cents, is in seven sizes for 
girls from three to nine years 
of age, and may be seen in a 
different combination of mate- 
rials and with the skirt covered 
with ruffles on page 27 of this 
magazine. 

In this instance the combina- 
tion introduces tan-colored cash- 
mere and plaid silk showing gra- 
dations of color from tan to 
dark brown, and the garniture 
is wide braid shading from the 
lightest to the darkest tint in 
the plaid. The jacket has short 
fronts that flare widely over a 
pouch vest of the plaid, which 
is shirred at the neck and lower 
edge and mounted on the plain 
front of a waist of lining goods. 
This waist closes at the back and 
is sleeveless, and to its lower 
edge is joined the top of the 
four-gored skirt, the gores of 
which fit smoothly, while the breadth is gathered. Two rows of 
braid trim the skirt prettily. The jacket fronts are deepened 
slightly by shallow coat-skirt sections, and their front edges and the 
lower and front edges of the coat-skirts are bordered with a row of 
the braid. At the back are three curved seams that terminate 
below the waist-line, and the center and side-back sections have 
their skirts, which are very long and_narrow, arranged in a very 
ornamental manner. |) The side-backs. are each arranged in a deep 
loop, while each center-back is draped in a‘trio of small loops, the 
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result being decidedly novel and stylish. The loops are lined with the 
cashmere. A row of braid outlines a deep cuff on the coat sleeves 
and also borders the edges of the deep cape-collar which finishes the 
jacket. A long dart under each arm gives a smooth adjustment over 
the hips, and a hook and loop close the jacket at the throat. A 
standing collar finishes the neck of the waist, which has only side and 
shoulder shaping seams and has its entire front covered by the 
vest, so that there is no need of tackings or other means of fastening 
in adjusting the jacket fronts to the waist, as the jacket is allowed to 
fly carelessly and may be removed entirely from the dress, Ruffs of 
lace are worn in the neck and wrists, and add daintily to the effect. 

Very picturesque results ma 
be achieved in costumes of this 
style. On very dressy costumes 
the vest may be of lace net or 
some bright or delicate hue in 
contrast with the other goods. 
The skirt may be trimmed to the 
top with ruffles or plaitings of 
lace, embroidery or the material, 
or it may be covered with a 
deep flounce of lace or embroid- 
ery. All kinds of dress goods in 
silk, cotton and woolen textures 
are devoted to such costumes, 
plain and embroidered, figured, 
striped or plaided goods being 
much liked in combination. 

The hat is of fancy straw and 
has a band of ribbon about its 
crown, and loops of ribbon fall- 
ing all around from the top. 
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No. 6.—GIRLS’ 
TUME. 


(For Illustration see Page 27.) 


Figure No. 6.—This illustrates 
a Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9894 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in seven sizes for 
girls from three to nine years of 
age, and is represented as made 
of other goods and differently 
decorated on page 29 of this 
DELINEATOR. 

For the gymnasium or for 
school, home or street wear, the 
costume is equally appropriate. 
It is here pictured as made of 
dark green flannel and trimmed 
with crimson braid and a bow 
of satin ribbon. The body is in 
blouse style, with a smoothly- 
fitting yoke top, the blouse por- 
tion being gathered to the yoke 
and also at its lower edge. It 
extends quite a depth below the 
waist-line, thus necessitating a 
very short skirt, which is box- 
plaited and joined to the lower 
edge. A hem finishes the bot- 
tom of the skirt, and in the 
seaming of the skirt to the 
body are also joined short, orna- 
mental skirt-portions that meet 
at their upper back corners and 
flare widely in front. Six rows 
of braid follow the outlines of 
these ornamental portions, and a 
bow of ribbon is tacked between 
them at the end of the closing, 
which is made with button-holes 
and buttons all the way down 
the front of the blouse. The yoke is overlaid with upright rows 
of crimson braid, and six rows of the braid encircle the wrists of 
the coat sleeves. Only side and shoulder seams are employed in 
Shaping the blouse, the adjustment of which is as loose as the most 
active exercise requires, yet very graceful in its general effect. 

Wash goods of all kinds, particularly ginghams, seersuckers, piqués, 
etc illbe much favored for warm secothier costumes of this style, 
and sometimes the yoke and the ornamental skirt-sections will be of 
a contrasting material. Nun’s-vailings, cashmeres, plain and twilled 
flannels, tennis flannels, serges and similar woolens will be much 
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== = SS rily be worn, as it is only 
FiGURE No. 3.—MIssEs’ CostumME.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9910, 
price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
(For Description see Page 22.) 


favored for travelling and gymnasium costumes. Braid, machine- 
stitching, narrow lace or embroidery, pipings, contrasting bands or 
any oi ps garniture may be adopted, with good taste. Often a per- 
fectly plain finish will be preferred. 
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¥ieurE No. 7.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 28.) 


Fieure No. 7.—This illustrates a Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9914 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes for 
girls from three to nine years of 

e, and may be seen in two 
views, ‘showing a simple finish 
of machine-stitching, on page 28 
of this DELIngaTor. 

This charming little costume is 
here shown as developed in pon- 
gee and trimmed with pongee 
embroidery. The front is shirr- 
ed deeply at the waist-line, and 
the fulness above and below the 
shirrings is pressed into box- 
plaits. Back of the shirrings 
the body is only the depth of a 
round basque, and to it on the | 
outside is joined a box-plaited 
skirt-portion that joins the skirt 
edges of the front and is put 
on to form a self-heading. A 
hem finishes the edge of the 
costume, and turning upward 
over it is a row of the em- 
broidery mentioned. <A row of 
similar embroidery turns upward 
on the body from beneath the 
heading of the added skirt, to 
the top of which, at the center 
of the back, is fastened a large 
sash-bow of the material. A row 
of embroidery turns upward in | 
cuff fashion Ton the wrists oi 
the coat sleeves, and embroide- 
ry is also flatly applied to the 
a of the pretty turn-down 
collar. Under-arm and _side-j 
back gores and a curving center 
seam smoothly conform tl 
body to the figure, and the clos- 
ing is made beneath the middle 
box-plait in the front. 

ile fanciful in appearance. 
the costume is withal exceed- 


ings, batistes, lawns, nainsooks 
and all varieties of seasonable 
dress goods devoted to the cos- 
tumes of little women. Lace or 
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Figure No. 8.—GIRLS’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 29.) 
Ficure No. 8.—This consists of a Girls’ dress, guimpe ani 
sun-hat. The guimpe and hat patterns are each in eler 
sizes from two to twelve years. The guimpe pattern, which ® 
No. 9852 and costs 5d, or (10 centsisyepresented in two views 01 


its accompanying label. The hat pattern, which is No. 9915 and 
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The sun-hat is shown as made of piqué, and has its brim and 


costs 5d. or 10 cents, is differently represented on page 39 of crown cut in small scollops at the edges and elaborately embroid- 


this Detiveator. The dress pat- 
tern, which is No. 9895 and costs 

y ls. or 25 cents, is in ten sizes for 
girls from three to twelve years 
of age, and may be seen made of 
figured goods on page 31. 

The dress is here shown as 
made of nun’s-vailing and black 
velvet, and the guimpe of lace 
tucking. Of course, only the 

sleeves and the portion of the 
- guimpe exposed by the low neck 
of the dress are made of the 
tucking, the lower part being 
always of cambric, muslin, nain- 
sook or some similar material. 
The guimpe and the waist of 
the dress both close at the back 
with button-holes and buttons, 
and the dress is sleeveless, while 
the peas) sleeves of the guimpe 
are gathered at the arms’-eyes 
and wrists and finished with 
wristbands which are covered 
with an upturned row of em- 
broidery. A narrow band and a 
ruff of sheer muslin complete 
the neck of the guimpe, and cord 
inserted in a casing at the waist- 
* line draws the guimpe in suit- 
ably to the figure. The top of 
the dress-waist is gathered al- 
most to the arms’-eyes at the 
front and back and correspond- 
- ingly at the lower part, where 
the waist is finished with a belt 
of velvet. Tothe belt and waist 
is joined the full skirt, which is 
gathered all round at the top 
and finished with a deep hem 
at the bottom. Two bands of 
velvet encircle the skirt, with 
rich effect. The waist is cut low 
at the neck to expose the dainty 
texture of the guimpe, and pass- 
ing over the shoulders are strap- 
like sections that are curved to 


. , 
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fit smoothly and have shoulder seams. 
with a puff of velvet. Passing from the ends of these sections 


to the belt are bands of 
velvet, which divide the 
full effect at the center 
and the smooth effect of 
the sides, rendering the 
difference quite conspicu- 
ous. An underfacing fin- 
ishes the neck, shoulder 
and arm’s-eye edges of 
the waist. 
Lace net, embroidered 
w ebbing, laceor plain tuck- 
ings, etc., are usually se- 
lected for the guimpe, 
although it may also be 
made of light or delicate 
silks, satins or Surahs, if 
such a contrast be prefer- 
red. For the dress white 
and colored plain and fig- 
ured goods of cotton, silk 
and woolen textures will 
be used, and a plain finish 
may be adopted, or lace, 
ermbroidery, braids, con- 
trasting bands, etc., may be 
used as decoration. Beau- 
tiful little dresses will 
have the entire skirt of 
lace or embroidered flounc- 
ing- Lawns, mulls, nain- 
sooks, sateens, foulards, 


Figure No. 4.—Greis’ Ovrpoor TorLerre.—This consists of Girls’ 
Jacket No. 9885, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Dress No. 9710, 


These sections are covered for house wear. 


price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(For Description see Page 23.) 


MIssEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


ered with braid. The crown is 
buttoned to a band that is at- 
tached to the brim, so that it 
forms full rolling folds between 
the button-holes and is shaped 
so as to be widest in front. Its 
ties are of the material, and are 
bowed under the chin. Such 
hats are made of white and col- 
ored cotton goods, piqués, linens 
and chambrays, being preferred ; 
and are usually decorated with 
wrought or braid embroidery. 
Sometimes the only finish is at 
the edges, which are simply 
bound or cut in small scollops 
and boundorbutton-hole stitched. 
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MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9899.—The material so 
tastefully brought out in the con- 
struction of this costume is cam- 
bric, and embroidery forms the 
trimming. The skirt is quite 
short, and is composed of straight 
breadths joined together to pro- 
duce the requisite dimensions ; 
and its lower edge is turned 
under for a hem, its top being 
reduced to the proper size by 
gathers at the fromt and sides 
and laid in four double box- 
plaits at the back. 

The waist is fashionably deep, 
and is closed in front with but- 
ton-holes and pearl buttons, the 
right side being hemmed and 
the left underfaced. Side-back 
seams and a curving center give 
the back a shapely effect; and 
upon the fronts are adjusted 
long jacket portions, which are 
very ornamental and render the 
costume as suitable for street as 


These jacket portions are sewed into the shoulder 
seams and into the side seams as far as the latter extend, their back 


edges falling free for the 
remainder of their pr fae 
while their front edges 
are cut away from the 
throat with quite a de- 
cided flare. he jacket 
edges are bordered with 
embroidery, and so is the 
flat, round collar, the seam- 
ing of the latter being con- 
cealed by a tiny bias fac- 
ing of the goods. The 
sleeves are in coat shape, 
and are finished at their 
wrists with frills of em- 
broidery turning toward 
the hand, the material be- 
ing cut away from beneath 
the trimming. 

_ All kinds of dress goods 
worn by misses will be 
made up in this fashion, 
the mode being one that 
adapts itself to silks, vel- 
vets and plushes, as well as 
to ginghams, prints, cham- 
brays, delaines, nun’s-vail- 
ings, etc. A pretty cos- 
tume of plaid gingham has 
the fronts of the body por- 
tion of plain goods, with 
white braid arranged in 


mun’s-vailings, cashmeres, fine flannels, and, indeed, all varieties crosswise lines at each side of the closing, a vest effect being thus 
of material worn by girls are much admired for such dresses. produced. A costume of dark-blue cashmere has the front of red 
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Surah, with Egyptian lace turning toward the closing arranged flatly 
upon it. Lace is also turned back from the wrists over red cuff- 
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MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


tume is shown in figured sateen, 
with the material, lace-edged 
ruffles and ribbon for trimming. 
Mull is the fabric represented 
in this instance, and the same, 
lace and insertion are united in 
the decorations. The skirt is 
composed of the customary three 
gores and a full back-breadth, 
and the gores are fitted smoothly 
by darts, while the breadth, 
which is considerably wider than 
an ordinary back-breadth, is ga- 
thered across the top. The 
breadth is shaped at the top 
to permit of quite a good-sized 
bustle, and it is perforated to 
show where it may be cut off 
when a less bouffant effect is de- 
sired. Upon the gores is arranged 
a tablier-drapery which is round- 
ing at its lower edge, and in each 
side is a row of shirring extend- 
ing from the lower edge to within 
a short distance of the top. Darts 
conform the drapery to the shape 
of the gores, and both skirt and 
drapery are sewed to the same 
belt; the side edges of the tab- 
lier being included in the side- 
back seams, and the placket 
opening being finished at the left 
side. No drapery is added to the 
back, the fulness of the breadth 
in itself forming a graceful drap- 
ery. Tapes, fastened beneath the 
side-back seams and tied togeth- 
er, regulate the final adjustment 
of the skirt to the figure. Upon 
the front is arranged a deep, 
gathered flounce, which has a 
row of lace insertion set a little 
above the lower edge and is bor- 
dered with a row of wide lace 
edging; both decorations being 


facings. The collar 
is of cashmere, with 
a red lining. 

We have pattern 
No. 9899 in eight 
sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years 
of age. For a miss 
of thirteen years, it 
will require seven 
yards and an-eighth 
of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or 
four yards and a-half 
thirty-six inches 
wide. If goods for- 
ty-eight inches wide 
be selected, then 
three yards and a-half 
will prove sufficient. 
Price of pattern, ls. 
6d. or 35 cents. 
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MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see this 
Page.) 


No. 9910.—At 
Misses’ figure No. 3 
on page 24 of this 
magazine, this cos- 


it at regular intervals, their direction, of couree, diverging slightly 
toward the lower edge to accord with the shape of the drapery. 


The body of the 
costume is a very 
pretty basque that 
closes in front with 
button-holes and but- 
tons, the right side 
being hemmed and 
the left underfaced. 
The adjustment is 
performed by single 
bust darts, under- 
arm gores, side-back 
seams and a curving 
center seam. The 
side-back seams ter- 
minate a little be- 
low the waist-line, 
and the lower edge 
of the basque is bor- 
dered with lace, which 
is carried along the 
edges of the openings 
with very pretty ef- 
fect. The sleeves are 
in coat shape, and are 
cut long enough to 
extend to the wrists, 
but in this instance 
they are shortened 
considerably and each 
is bordered with a 
frill of lace and or- 
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FiaurE No. 6.—Grrzis’ Costume.—tThis illustrates Pattern No. 
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9887, price ls. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see Page 28.) 


carried about the back-breadth, with charming effect. Lace borders 


1 silk are united in this costume at Girls’ figure No. 5 on thi 
‘he tablier, and strips of insertion are arranged perpendicularly upon and plaid braid forms the trimming. 
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(For Description see this Page.) 


namented with a band of inser- 
tion set a little above the wrist. 
There is a high standing collar 
about the neck, and outside it 
is a standing frill of lace. Ex- 
tending downward from the col- 
lar for some distance upon the 
waist are six strips of insertion, 
which are very ornamental in 
effect. The center one upon the 
front laps half its width beyond 
the closing edge, and that upon 


_the back is directly over the cen- 


ter seam, while the correspond- 
Ing ends of the other two at 
each side meet near the top of 
the shoulder seam. 

When the skirt is of the thin- 
nest white goods or of light 
checked silks or fancy wooleng, 
the basque will sometimes be 
made of Jersey cloth in bright, 
dark or delicate colors. The mode 
is however, destined to be a Jead- 
ing favorite for white goods, and 
will often be timmed much more 
elaborately than in the present in- 
stance with lace and embroidery. 

We have pattern No. 9910 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. To make 
the garment for a miss of thirteen 
years, will need six yards and 
seven-eighths of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, or four yard: 
and an-eighth thirty-six inches 
wide, or three yards and three 
eighths forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, lz. 6d. or 35 


cents. 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 27.) 
No. 9887.—Cashmere and plaid 
18 pagr, 
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The mode has many novel and beautiful features, and it will 
develop well in any materials. In the present instance plain and 


; checked silk are united, the checked 
* silk showing garnet, dark green and 
white in its weaving, although the 
three colors are so artistically inter- 
mingled that only upon close obser- 
vation can their individuality be dis- 
tinguished. The skirt of the costume 
comprises a gore for the front, one 
for each side and a full breadth for 
the back. The gores are fitted by 
darts, and the breadth is gathered at 
each side of the placket opening. 
The length of the skirt is shorter than 
that of an ordinary gored skirt, and it 
is joined to an under-waist that makes 
up this deficiency in depth. This waist 
is adjusted by the curving of its clos- 

} mi) edges at the back and the usual 
side and shoulder seams. The back 
edges are underfaced, and the closing 
is made with button-holes and but- 
tons. ‘Upon the front is adjusted an 
outer adage or vest of plain garnet 
silk, which is shirred twice at the top 
and once at the lower edge, the shirr- 
ings extending only a short distance at 
each side of the center. The outer 
portion fits smoothly over the lining 
at the shoulder and side edges, and is 
sewed with it to the back; enough 
extra length being allowed to give a 
slightly drooping effect, which de- 
creases from the center toward the 
sides. A little band or choker collar 
of plain goods finishes the neck, and 
scantily gathered ruffles of the checked 
goods trim the skirt for its entire 
: depth, The jacket or body proper 
is extremely stylish and pretty. Its 
fronts fasten at the throat with a hook 
and loop, and below this they flare 
to disclose the vest. There is an un- 
der-arm dart in each side, and to the 
lower edge is joined a shallow, skirt- 
like portion, very ornamental in itself 
and rendered still more so by the ar- 
rangement of three large pearl but- 
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FIGURE No. 6.—Gr1RxLs’ CostuME.—This illus- 
trates Pattern No. 9894, price 
ls. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 24.) 


tons and the same number of simulated button-holes, the latter 


being represented by pipings of plain silk 
Side-back seams an 


larly above the buttons. 


po perpendicu- 
a@ curving center 


seam fit the back handsomely, and all three of them terminate a lit- 
tle below the waist-line, the side seams also terminating at the tops 


of the added skirt-portions. 


Each side and center-back division is 


extended in a long, narrow tab which is lined with plain silk. Each 
side-back tab is folded up underneath in loop fashion, the under- 


9887 
Front View. 
Girits’ CosTUME. 
(For Description see Page 26.) 


l 
ear, 


described in this instance are fashionable and pretty for 
and they are procurable in many combinations of colors both 


folded end being narrowed 
off appropriately and tacked 
to position at the point 
where the seams terminate. 
The center-back tabs are 
considerably deeper than 
those at the side-backs, and, 
after being lined, each is 
folded up to form triple 
loops that are graduated 
shortest toward the top, the 
underfolded end being fast- 
ened as at the sides. The 


effect of the arrangement. 


when completed is especially 
attractive. A flat, round 
collar, which is overfaced 
with plain silk, is about the 
neck, and cuff facings of 
plain silk finish the wrists of 
the sleeves. The fronts are 
underfaced with the plain 
silk, and this provision re- 
moves all anxiety about 
their lining being revealed. 

Checked silks of the vari- 
irls’ 


a1 


light and dark, preference being given medium effects which are 
suitable for general wear and nice enough for féte days. An espe- 


cially pretty specimen has pearl color 
united with pink in two shades. An- 
other displays the unique combination 
of purple with green and white, and 
so artistically are they commingled 
that the effect is much admired. 
Other Summer silks are woven in 
unbroken checks a trifle larger in 
dimensions but still very small. This 
pattern is, however, just as well 
adapted to any other material worn 
by girls. A pretty dress of blue sat- 
een has a tiny plaiting of the same 
headed by a ruffle of embroidery 
about the lower edge. The jacket is 
of finely figured sateen, and the fac- 
ings are of darkér blue. Embroidery 
is turned back from the wrists, upward 
over the added skirt-portions and 
slightly fulled upon the collar. Asa 
rule, however, this mode will be pre- 
ferred for goods which do not soil 


re 
e have pattern No. 9887 in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine years 
of age. To make the costume for a 
girl of eight years, needs three yards 
and three-fourths of checked goods 
and a er and an-eighth of plain 
material twenty-two inches wide, or 
a yard and three-fourths of the one 
and three-fourths of a yard of the 
other forty-eight inches wide, each 
with five-eighths of a yard of lining 
thirty-six inches wide for the dress- 
waist. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 
cents. 
Se es 

- GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see Page 28.) 

No. 9914.—By referring to Girls’ 
figure No. 7 on page 28 of this Dr- 
LINEATOR, the effect of this costume, 
developed in pongee, with pongee 


_ embroidery for trimming, may be 


observed. 


The construction of the costume is novel yet simple in design, 
and is well adapted to all varieties of suiting worn by girls, plain 


dress goods being represented in the present instance. 


Each side 


of the front is cut in one length from the neck to the lower 
edge, and has below the waist-line a cluster of crosswise shirrings 


that extend backward some distance from the closing. 


Above 


and below the shirring in the right side the fulness is folded in two 
box-plaits, one of which comes directly over the closing and extends 


to the neck, while the other 
is at one side and extends 
to the shoulder. These plaits 
are held in position by means 
of tapes tacked to them un- 
derneath, and the shirrings 
are sewed to stays of the 
material or of lining. The 
extra width beneath the plait 
at the closing has the button- 
holes made in it, and the but- 


‘tons are sewed upon the hem 


of the opposite side, 'which 
has only one plait folded in 
it in order to make the effect 
uniform when the closing 
is accomplished. Tackings, 
made at intervals in the un- 
derfolds of the plaits, pre- 
vent them from slipping out 
of position. Of course, the 
right side of the front is 
enough wider than the left 
to permit of the two plaits, 
and the shirrings in it are 
ihn amy 4 longer than 
those in the | 


(For Description see Page 26.) 


side.) Under-arm_goresjside-back seams and a curv- 


ing center seam perform the remainder ofthe adjustment, and the 
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entire body-portion, including the fronts back of the shirrings, is cut 
off a little below the waist-line. The depth is equalized all round by 
the addition of a skirt portion, which is formed by joining together 
straight breadths of the goods. The top of the added skirt is turned 
in for a finish, laid in box-plaits and stitched to position far enough 
from the top to leave a pretty heading. The ends of the plaited skirt 
are seamed to the corresponding edges of the front, and the entire 
lower edge of the costume is finished with a hem, which is held in 
position by a single row of ma- 
chine-stitching. A large sash- 
bow of ribbon is tacked over the 
plaits at the center of the back, 
and the effect of its addition is 
very pleasing. The sleeves are 
in coat shape and have pointed 
cuffs outlined with single lines 
of machine-stitching. The col- 
lar is in the flat, round shape and 
also has a finish of machine- 
stitching. 
Costumes of this style will be 
_made of ginghams, chambrays 
and other varieties of cotton 
goods, as well as delaines, check- 
ed silks, cashmeres, flannels, etc. 
Braids will sometimes be applied, 
and laces and embroideries will 
often decorate the sleeves and 
collar. The sash-bow may be of 
Surah or the costume goods, if 
either be preferred to ribbon. 
We have pattern No. 9914 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. For a girl 
of eight years, it will require four 
yards and seven-eighths of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide, or 
two yards and_ seven-eighths 
thirty-six inches wide. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be chosen, 
two yards and a-fourth will suf- 
fice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
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goods bordered at both sides with embroidery. The little band 
about the neck is edged at the top and bottom with embroidery, and 
a row of it is sewed with a slight fulness in the seams joining the 
body and sleeves to the yoke. 

Plain and plaid ginghams will often be made up in this way, the & 
plain material being used for the yoke, the ornamental skirt-portions 
and the sleeve trimming. Flannels, delaines and all materials 
adapted to girls’ wear are also appropriate selections, and laces, 
braids, bias bands of contrasting 
goods or any simple garniture 
may be added. The mode is so 
effective in itself that elaborate 
arrangements of trimming would 
be out of place. 

We have pattern No. 9894 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. In mak- 
ing the garment for a girl of 
eight years, four yards and three- 
eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards and 
a-half thirty-six inches wide, 
will be required. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be chosen, then 
Ma two yards will suffice. Price of 

3 hl pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
TANT 
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MISSES’ DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 30.) 


No. 9889.—Plain chambray 
and all-over embroidered cham- 
bray are united in the construc- 
tion of this dress at Misses’ fig- 
ure No. 1 on page 22 of this 
DE.INEATOR, chambray embroid- 
ery and plain goods being com- 
bined in the trimming and a rib- 
bon worn about the waist. 

The dress is especially adapte! 
to the many varieties of white | 


cents. goods and printed cottons which | 
MST ee are so becoming to young misses 
7 and which are so readily fresh- 
ae Seka ened when soiled. W 
(For Illustrations see Page 20.) ——= SS — are represented in the present in- 
No. 9894.—At Girls’ figure a = ree ae “eS same, lace a 
No, 6 on page 27 of this Detin- 1.—Grmts' Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. ribbon form the trimming. 
EATOR, thie costume is shown silainainiis ames 8 price 1s. or 25 ping pas the formation of the skirt, which 


_ developed in flannel, with braid 
of a contrasting color and a bow 
of satin ribbon for decorations. 

The application of white em- 
broidery upon colored chambray 
is prettily illustrated in the pres- 
ent instance. The body of the 
costume has a yoke top, which 
is fitted by seams upon the shoul- 
ders and is straight across its 
lower edges. To the ‘yoke is 
joined the body proper, which 

as seams at the sides ard is 
gathered at its upper edges to 
within a short distance of the 
arms’-eyes. The closing of both 
the yoke and body is made with 
button-holes and buttons, the 
right side being hemmed and 
the left underfaced. After the 
lower corners are properly lapped 
the lower edge is scantily gath- 


is the first part to be described, 


(For Description see Page 24.) -% three gores and a back-breadth 


are united. The gores are smooth- 
ly fitted by darts, and the breadth 
is gathered at each side of the 
placket opening. The top is sewed 
to a belt; and tapes, sewed be- 
neath the side-back seams and 
tied together, regulate the ad- 
justment of the skirt to the fig- 
ure. Three wide gathered ruffles 
of the goods, bordered at their 
lower edges with lace, trim the | 
skirt nearly to the top. The blouse 
has a yoke top, which is made 
of the material tucked lengtb- 
wise and has seams upon the 
shoulders. To this yoke is gath- 
ered the lower portion, which 
extends about to basque depth 
and has seams at the sides. It 
fulness is drawn into the figure 
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ered, and to it is joined the skirt, " Grrets’ Costume. at the waist-line by means of 
which is quite short and is a box- (For Description see Page 27.) tapes run through a double cas | 


plaited kilt that contrasts jauntily .- 

with the long-waisted blouse 

effect of the body. The requisite dimensions of the kilt are obtained 
by joining together cles breadths, and in the seam joining it to 
the body are included the tops of ornamental skirt-portions, the 
front ends of which are slanted off with quite a broad flare.and ex- 
tend to the back edges of the center-front plait, while the back ends 
meet at their upper corners over the center-back plait. These sec- 
tions are about half the depth of the skirt proper, and their edges 
are bordered with narrow embroidery. The sleeves are in coat 
shape, and each is ornamented at the wrist with a bias band of the 


ing sewed upon the under side 

The tapes are tied in front, and 

the closing of the blouse is made with button-holes and buttons, the 

right side being hemmed and the left underfaced. The sleeves ar 

in coat shape, and each is finished at the wrist with a frill of lace, 

the lower edge of the blouse being completed in the same way. 

Lace is also sewed with the seaming of the gathered portion to the 
yoke, and a ruffle of it stands inside the straight band or collar aboz! | 
the neck. A ribbon belt is worn about the waist, and its ends are’ 
tied in a bow at the left side of the front. | 
The blouse may be worn~’so_that the part below the waist-lino ; 
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will fall inside or outside the skirt, as preferred; its arrangement 
as illustrated being usually very becoming. A pretty and sensible 
dress of this style is of blue-and-white Scotch gingham, with open- 
work for the yoke. Upon the front and back of the blouse are 
sewed ties of the gingham, which are knotted in bows upon the 


shoulders, An alligator belt is worn about the waist, and the skirt 
has three flounces upon the back, while its gores are trimmed with 
a foot-plaiting of gingham and left plain above it. Another dress is 
of white plaided nainsook, and 
the decoration is fine nainsook 
embroidery of flouncing depth 
for the skirt and of narrower 
width for the blouse. With the 
dress the blouse kirt is worn 
inside and a sash of Surah silk is 
tied about the waist. 

We have pattern No. 9889 
in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. To 
make the dress for a miss of thir- 

) teen years, needs six yards and 

 five-eighths of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or four yards 
thirty-six inches wide. If goods 
forty-eight inches ,wide be se- 
lected, then three yards and an- 
eighth will suffice. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


often the skirt will be trimmed to the belt with ruffles of embroid- 
ery or of the goods. A facing of tucked goods in yoke outline may 
be applied upon the waist, and the sleeves may have little cuff-fac- 
ings of it bordered with narrow embroidery. Tucked goods suitable 
for the purpose may be purchased at a moderate price. 

We have:pattern No. 9898 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the garment for a miss of thirteen 
years, requires seven yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two 
Inches wide, or four yards and 
a-half thirty-six inches wide. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide be 
chosen, then three yards and 
three-fourths will suffice. Price 
of pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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GIRLS’ LOW-NECKED DRESS. 
(To BE WORN WITH Guimpe.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 31.) 


No. 9895.—This dress is rep- 
resented as made of nun’s-vail- 
ing, with velvet for the shoulder 
puffs and belt and for trimming 
the skirt and waist, at Girls’ fig- 
ure No. 8 on this page. 

The fancy for low-necked 
dresses to be worn with guimpes 


a ee ee em increases as the season advances, 
MISSES’ DRESS paES: SE SUME: and this pattern will add to the 
: (For Description see Page 28.) favor already expressed for them. 


_ (or Iilustrations see Page 30.) 


No. 9898.—Quaint and simple 
fashions are much admired for 
young misses and are certainly 
more becoming and more in 

- keeping with youthfulness than 
- any attempt at over-elaboration. 
- This mode is a charming exam- 
ple of prevailing taste, and is 
here shown as developed in fig- 
ured dress goods, with ruffles of 
the same for its decorative acces- 
- sories. The waist is in the round 
. French shape, with a bust dart in 
- each side of the front and side- 
back seams at the back to give it 
_ the graceful shapeliness which is 
characteristic of it. The closing 
- is made with button-holes and 
- buttons, the right side of the 
back being hemmed and the left 
underfaced; and the neck is pro- 
vided with a little bias binding, 
which is concealed by a ruffle 
that is shirred far enough from 
the top to form its own heading, 
and has a tiny band stitched over 
its shirring. Coat-shaped sleeves 
that fit the arms closely but not 
uncomfortably are sewed into 
the arms’-eyes, and each is com- 
pleted at the wrist with a ruffle 
shirred to present the same effect 
as that at the neck, but which 
is somewhat wider and set on 
without the band. Upon tke 
lower edge of the waist is stitched Hon Aiea 
a belt, to which the skirt is sewed. SEA ae 
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In the formation of the skirtthree = FiguRE No.. 8.—Grris’ TomLerre.—This consists of Girls’ Dress No. 


The mode is here developed in 
delaine strewn with fine blos- 
soms, and the fabric is quite in 
keeping with the quaintness of 
the design. The skirt is straight 
and round, and is composed of 
straight breadths joined toge- 
ther, turned under for a hem at 
the lower edge and gathered all 
round at the top, a placket open- 
ing being made at the center of 
the back. 

The waist is cut quite low in 
the neck both front and back, 
and has seams at the sides, Its 
back edges are turned under for 
hems, and considerable fulness 
is allowed and drawn inte the 
requisite space by means of two 
rows of shirring in each side at 
the top. These shirrings do not 
extend very far back of the hems, 
and two corresponding rows 
made in the front terminate a 
short distance from the center. 
The shirrings are tacked to stays 
arranged underthem. The lower 
edge has corresponding gather- 
Ings made in it, and a little above 
them are other gatherings, which 
occupy the same relative posi- 
tions and, like the lower ones, are 
‘concealed by the narrow belt 
stitched over them. The top of 
the waist is cut out above the side 
seams to shape the arms’-eyes, 
and passing over each shoulder 
is anarrow strap-like band which 
is formed of two sections that 


gores and a full back-breadth are 9895, price 1s. or 25 cents; Sun-Hat No. 9915, price 6d. or 10 are united in a seam over the top 
united. The breadth is gathered pare and Guimpe No. 9852, price 5d. a cents. of the arm and sewed to the 
acroags the top at each side of the “ron Deacsiption ove Pagea) waist in front and back of the 


placket opening, and each side- 

gore has a hip dart in it, while ; 
the front-gore is fitted smoothly without the aid of darts. A wide 
flounce of the goods, shirred far enough from the top to form its 
own heading, trims the bottom of the skirt; and about the waist is 
tied @ broad, straight sash which is lined with the goods, and knot- 
ted in a large bow at the back. 

Plain and figured ginghams, chambrays, nun’s-vailings, flannels 
hnd foulards, as well as ail other varieties of dress goods adapted to 
this or the coming season, make up tastefully in dresses of this style. 
White goods are especially attractive when thus developed, and very 


arms'-eyes, Upon this foundation 
ig adjusted a bias puff, which is 
enough wider to stand out fully when its edges are gathered to the 
size of the strap, its ends being sewed with the latter to the waist. 
An underfacing finishes all the i ee edges of the waist, including 
the sleeves, and the lower edge of the belt is sewed to the skirt. 
Buttons and button-holes perform the closing, and are placed close 
together upon the belt. 

ormetimes enough extra length for a single deep tuck or a cluster 
of narrow tucks above the hem is allowed in cutting the skit out, 
but this is about the, only decorative(feature which is in keeping 
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with the mode, though narrow edging may be added to the neck and 
sleeves, if desired. en wash goods are chosen, the puffs may be 
omitted from the shoulder-straps, but as their arrangement makes 


them easy to iron, they will usually be retained. A pretty dress is falling away from the hand in a becoming rounding outline. 


of blue cashmere that 
is neither very pale 


nor yet dark, and its ee) 
finish is entirely plain. HT 3 
The guimpe is of tuck- i en 
ed cambric, and is cut SS |! | \ 
by pattern No. 9852, SET SR 
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which is in eleven 
sizes for girls from ‘ 
two to twelve years 
of age and costs 5d. 
or 10 cents. Another 
dress is of red nun’s- 
vailing, and the 
guimpe is of red-and- _ &g S 
blue open-work. Any aie B 
material contrasting RY BOs rs ss NS 
tastefully ‘with the | 
dress may be used 
for the guimpe. 

We have pattern 
No. 9895 in ten sizes 
for girls from three to 
twelve years of age. 
To make the garment 
for a girl of eight 
years, requires three 
yards and _ three- 
eighths of material 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards 
and a-fourth thirty- 
six inches wide. If 
goods forty-eight in- 
ches wide be chosen, 
then a yard and five-eighths will prove sufficient. 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 31.) 


No. 9904.—Among the many styles of outdoor garments for 

misses which the sea- 
son has _ produced, 
wraps of this style 
occupy a leading pos- 
ition, the mode be- 
ing already much in 
vogue in Paris and 
London, while its 
popularity in Ameri- 
can cities will in- 
crease as Autumn 
approaches. Cloth of 
a seasonable texture 
was made up in the 
present instance, and 
tinsel braid, small 
metal clasps and a 
braid ornament are 
included in the deco- 
rations. The fronts 
are cut out appropri- 
ately to assist in form- 
ing the large dolman- 
like arms’-eyes which 
are a feature of the 
mode, and are widen- 
ed below the arms’- 
eyes to meet exten- 
sions cut upon the 
back. The back has 
a curving center seam 
that is visible as far 
as the lower edve of 
the garment, while 
the seams uniting the adjoining edges of the extensions are concealed 
by the folds of a single backward-turning plait that is folded in each 
side of the front. Sitaen these plaits the extra fulness of the 
back is underfolded to present the effect of a double box-plait upon 
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(For Description see Page 29.) 


MISSEs’ DREss. 
(For Description see Page 28.) 


the outside, and the result is very pleasing and stylish. The sleeve 
accords with the shape of the arm’s-eye and stands with a graceful 
but not exaggerated curve over the top of the arm, its lower edge 
Alon 
the inner edge 3 
joined a small trian- ¢ 
gular section, which 
is not visible when 
the garment is ad- 
justed upon the fig- 
ure, its importance in 
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‘ ean sn giving the sleeve a 
VES SSSSR graceful pose being, 
NEWS however, considera- 

ble. This section is 


sewed to the under 
part of the arm’s-eye, 
and the back edge of 
the sleeve proper is 
left free below the 
top of the plaited 
portion. Three rows © 
of braid trim the | 
loose edges of the 
TYE WISSRARE ENS sleeve, and the same 
& MSS SEY S SG SS 

\ SE Ss number ornament the 
bottom of the wrap 
and pass along each 
side of the front to 
the throat. A_ braid 
ornament is_ placed 
across the back be- 
tween the free edges 
of the sleeves, and a 
belt-tie is tacked un- 
derneath to the side 
seams and knotted in 
front, drawing the 
back in snugly to the 
figure, About the neck is a high standing collar cut bias,and in the 
same seam with it are sewed two flat, round collars, of which the 
under one is eonsiderably the deeper. Both the flat collars flare 
slightly at the throat, and both are trimmed with double lines of 
braid, while the standing collar shows only a single row of trim- 


‘ming. The closing is performed with the fancy — of which there 
) 


are three, both sides being finished with hems of medium width. 
When a lining is added to the garment, these hems may be cut off. 

The two wide col- 
lars will often be 
omitted when the 
garment is rhade up 
especially for Sum- 
mer wear, as_ their 
weight about the 
neck is apt to be felt 
if the material be at 
all heavy. Braids, 
galloons, ete., are the 
preferred decorations 
for the fabrics most 
in vogue at the pres- 
ent time, but later in 
the season down, 
marabou and frin 
will be in order. Such 
wraps are usually 
lined, and the lining 
may be like the out- 
side in color or in con- 
trast with it. Surahs, 
Italians and satin- 
faced linings suitable 
for the purpose ma 
be bought at a mod- 
erate price. 

We have pattern 
No. 9904 in eight sizes 
for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of 
age. To make the 
garment for a miss 
of thirteen years, will require four yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or three yards and a-half twenty-seven inches wide \ 
If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, then a yard and threc-- 
fourths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 29.) 
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GIRLS’ JACKET. 


(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 
No, 9885.—Another view of this jacket, ae made of fancy 


Grris’ LOW-NECKED Dress. 
(To BE WORN WITH Guimpe.) 
(For Description see Page 29.) 


(For Description see Page 80.) 


cloth, with the collar 
and facings of vel- 
vet and buttons and 
simulated button- 
holes of silk cord for 
decorations, is given 
at Girls’ figure No. 4 
on page 25 of this 
m ne. 

Cloth of a light tex- 
ture in a fashionable 
mode shade is repre- 
sented in the jacket in 
the present instance, 
and braid and buttons 
form the trimmings. 
The fronts close at 
the throat with a sin- 
gle 'button-hole and 
button, and below 
this they are cut 
away with a broad 
flare. There is an un- 
der-arm dart at each 
side, and at the back 
are side-back seams 
and a center seam. 
The three back seams 
terminate a little be- 
low the waist-line, 
and at the termina- 
tion of each is allowed 
extra width; that at 
the end of the center 
seam being under- 
folded to form a 
double  box-plait, 
while that at the 


end of each side-back | 


seam is arranged in a 
pair of overlapping 
plaits turning forward 
underneath. A but- 
ton is placed above 
each pair of side- 
plaits, and the effect 
is rendered especially 
jaunty and attractive 
by the lower outline 


of the garment, which is uniform across the back and deepens gradu- 
ally with a pointed inclination toward the front. The braid selected 
for trimming is over an inch wide and darker in shade than the 
material; it is applied upon each side of the front in strips that 
extend backward from beneath the flaring edges and have their back 
ends folded under to form points. These strips are about their width 
apart, and a button is placed upon the pointed end of each. Two 


rows of braid encircle the wrist 
of each sleeve. The collar is in 
the high rolling style and is 
plainly completed. 

Jackets of this kind are pretty 
and convenient wraps to slip 
over a dress of any style, and 
will usually be developed in plain 
or fancy cloths, piqués or flan- 
nels, narrow tinsel braid being 
often applied to plain wool mate- 
rials; butifa ¢ yourn by the sea- 
side is contemplated, plain braids, 
machine-stitching, etc., are usu- 
ally considered more judicious, 
as they are better adapted to re- 
sist the influence of salt air and 
mist. 

We have pattern No. 9885 in 
seven sizes for girls frbm three 
to nine years of age. To make 
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9885 
Front View. 


MISSES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 32.) 


No. 9906.—By referring to Misses’ figure No. 2 on page 23 of 


this DeLineaTor, an- 
other view of this 


_ basque, showing it 


developed in fine 
serge suiting, with 
fancy braid for trim- 
ming, may be seen. 

Basques of this 
style are very fash- 
ionable as  dreas- 
bodies for misses who 
are apt to consider 
themselves entitled to 
the modes of their 
elder sisters. The gar- 
ment is simple but 
stylish, and is here 
shown as developed 
in plain dress goods, 
with braid and but- 
tons for trimming. 
The fronts close with 
button-holes and but- 
tons, the right side 
being hemmed and 
the .left underfaced ; 
and below the closing 
each side is cut away 
with a considerable 
flare to form a slight 
point. Single bust 
darts, under-arm 
gores, side-back 
seams and a curving 
center seam are in- 
troduced in the ad- 
justment, and the 
lower edges of the 
basque are curved up- 
ward over the hips; 
while each side-back 
and each center sec- 
tion is shaped to form 
a point, the center 
and side-back seams 
terminating a little 


below the waist-line ' 


and the  side-backs 
having extensions 


cut upon their back edges. 
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GiRLs’ LOw-—NECKED DREss. 


(To BE WORN WITH Guimpe.) 
(For Description sec Page 20.) 


Misses’ WRap. 
(For Description see Page 380.) 


These extensions form narrow laps upon 


the center-backs and are apparently fastened to position beneath 
buttons. All the lower edges are bound with braid, and the effect is 
especially neat and dainty. The finely fitted coat sleeves have cuffs 
outlined by means of a row of braid applied upon each some distance 
from the lower edge, and three buttons are arranged upon the upper 
side in front of the outside seam. The high standing collar is, of 


Back View. 


Gms’ JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


the garment for a girl of eight years, requires two yards and a-half 
of material twenty-two inches wide, or two yards twenty-seven 


If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, then a 


yard and an-eighth will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


to fifteen years of age. 


course, finished with braid. 

The finish described in the 
present instance will often be 
preferred to any other when plain 
or checked cloths or woolen suit 
Nite of any kind are chosen. 

e or embroidery will, how- 
ever, often be preferred when 
thin goods or fancy woolens are 
selected, and fancy braids will 
often be elaborately applied to 
the bodies of dresses intended 
for gala wear. Gold braids, and 
white wool braid having tinsel 
interwoven in it, are especially 
liked ,upon white wool goods, 
and so is plain white soutache 
applied upon contrasting bands 
of decided color. 

We have pattern No. 9906 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 


In making the garment for a miss of thir- 


teen years, two yards and five-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and an-eighth forty-eight inches wide, will be 
required. -Price of pattern, 1s. or_25 cents. 
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MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


the skirt to perfect the bo0uffant appearance illustrated. Tapes, sewed 
beneath the side-back seams and tied together, hold the skirt as 
closely to the figure as may be becoming. The entire drapery is of 


No. 9905.—This skirt forms a portion of the toilette shown at the figured goods, and heavy lace is arranged to turn flatly from the 


Misses’ figure No. 2 on page 23 of this magazine, where it is shown 
as made of serge suiting, with 
the same and braid for trimming. 

Figured goods strewn with 
blossoms or sprays that look as 
if they had been painted by the 
hand of an artist are found in 
cotton, wool and silk textures, 
and their beauty is quite as ap- 
parent in the first as in the last 
named fabric. Matching the 
figured goods in every instance 
are plain goods, which, when 
combined with them, serve to 
enhance their beauty. Such a 
combination is developed in this 
skirt by the association of plain 
and figured sateen. The skirt 
proper is of the plain goods, and 
Is composed of the customary 
three gores and a full back- 
breadth. The gores are fitted 
smoothly by darts, and the breadth is gathered at each side of the 
placket opening. Upon the gores is adjusted a deep drapery, which 
is fitted at the top by darts and has a deep slash extending from the 
lower edge at the right side of the center. In the right edge of this 
drapery, just below the hip, are grouped five upturning plaits, and 
above the slash the same number are arranged to overlap each other 
considerably. Four similar plaits are grouped in the left edge. This 
drapery extends nearly to the bottom of the skirt and is sewed in 
with ¢ e side-back seams of the skirt. The back-drapery is also 
sewed into these seams, and is a deep, full breadth, which is gathered 
at each side of the placket opening to accord with the top of the 
skirt and has three downward-turning plaits in each side opposite 
those in the pis gk Hit h Both skirt and drapery are sewed to 
the same belt, and tackings are made through the back-drapery to 
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Misses’ Basque. 
(For Description see Page 31.) 


lower edge and also from the edges of the opening im the front. 
Over the plaits above the open- 
ing is fastened a prettily looped 
bow of the ribbon. A narrow, 
gathered ruffle of the plain goods 
trims the skirt tastefully, its 
headed g being made far enough 
rom the top to form its own 
heading. 

One material may be used 
throughout in the construction 
of a skirt of this kind, but the 
usual preference is for combina- 
tions when the texture is cotton 
or when fancy wool goods are 
selected, as more effective results 
are produced with less extraneous 
garnitures. A skirt of wool 
goods, which is as tent in weight 
as nun’s-vailing and has a Che- 
viot-like blending of colors in 
its weaving, is trimmed with 
two rows of narrow plaiting about its lower edge, plaitings of 
uniform depth being carried "p the front so as to show between the 
open edges of the drapery. The latter is bordered with braid har- 
monizing with the prevailing color of the texture, which is a medium 
gray. The basque to be worn with it is No. 9906, which is shown oz 
a ig and costs ls. or 25 cents. 

e have pattern No. 9905 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. For a miss of thirteen years, it will require 
three yards and a-fourth of plain material and four yards of figured 
goods twenty-two inches wide, or two yards and a-fourth of the 
one and two yards of the other thirty-six inches wide. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be selected, then a yard and five-eighths of 
the plain and two yards of the figured goods will suffice. Price of 
pattern, ls. 3d. or 80 cents, 
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Figure No 1.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 83.) 


Fieure No. 1.—This illustrates a Child’s costume. 
which is No. 9900 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in five sizes for 
children from two to 
six years of age, and 
may be seen made of 
one variety of goods 
on page 33 of this 
publication. 

This is an excep- 
tionally jaunty cos- 
tume for a child, and 
it is here shown in a 
pretty combination 
of plain and figured 
nun’s-vailing and silk 
the color of the fig- 
ure, the silk being 
used only for the 
poy turn-down col- 
ar and for trimming- 
bands at the wrists of 
the coat sleeves. The 
fronts open widely 
from the neck over a 
tucked vest that ex- 


The pattern, 


Right Side-Front View. 


LITTLE FOLKS. 


of the latter and closed all the way down with button-holes and 
buttons. The back of the body carries out the jacket effect pro- 
duced in front and forms a series of pointed tabs below the waist- 
line, its three nicely curved seams, as well as the side seams, being 
terminated at the 
waist-line. The skirt 
is ebay all round 
and joined to the low- 
er edge of the vest 
and also sewed flatly 
underneath to. the 
back of the body. 
It is finished at the 
bottom with a deep 
hem. Ruffs of lace 
are worn in the neck 
and wrists, with dain- 
ty effect. 

Similar combina- 
tions of other fabrics 
may be as stylishly 
achieved, and for very 
dressy costumes the 
vest will often be of 
lace net and the skirt 
of flouncing to car- 
respond. Silk, Surah 
China silk or a simi- 
lar texture may be 
used for the vest in 


tends only . the Misses’ WALKING SKIRT. ‘+ costumes of ra 
waist-line an are mere, nun’s-vailing, 

: Descripti this Page. ¥ : a 
extended in strap oe Prem ane) élamine, grenadine, 
fashion across the bot- silk gauze, ete. Chan- 


tom of the vest and then curved away to fall in a deep point at each brays, sateens, foulards, pongees, etc., in plain, figured and embroid- 


side. The straps are closed with button-holes and buttens. The ered varieties, make up beautifully in this way. Braids or rows of 


vest extends all the way under the fronts, and is tucked only infront insertion may surround the skirt, with very ornamental effect; or 3 
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The hat is of fancy straw, and is trimmed with a band of ribbon 
It is a favorite shape for boys and is obtainable in 
medium as well as high priced braids. 

The sun-hat pictured on the child 
is described at Girls’ figure No. 8 and 
at Child’s figure No. 5 on pages 29 
and 36. Itis cut by pattern No. 9915, 
price 5d, or 10 cents, 


row of lace or embroidery may be added, with perfectly good taste. 
The hat is of striped silk, with a full brim-facing of plain silk. It and a buckle. 
is trimmed with the striped silk and 
flowers. 
, ——_—_ +> - ——— 
FicgurE No. 2.—BOYS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 34.) 


Ficure No. 2.—This illustrates a 
Boys’ costume. The pattern, which is 
No, 9916 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is 
in five sizes for boys from two to six 
years of age, and is shown in a dif- 
ferent union of materials on page 41 
of this magazine. 
The costume is here developed in 
chambray of two contrasting shades. 
The body exhibits three box-plaits 
at the front and back, the plaits, 
~ with the exception of the one at 
-Deach side of the back, being sepa- 
' rate sections that are joined to the 
. body portions before the box-plaits 
- areformed. It is made double-breast- 

ed by the middle plait and the lapel 


> —-— — 
Figure No. 3.—CHILD’S COSTUME, 
(For Illustration see Page 35.) 


Fieure No. 3.—This illustrates a 
Child's costume. The pattern, which 
is No. 9896 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in five sizes for children from two 
to six years of age, and is represent- 
ed as made of one variety of goods 
and differently trimmed on page 34 
of this magazine. 

Plain and figured chambray and 
Kursheedt’s Standard chambray em- 
broidery are here combined in this 
most attractive little costume. The 


~ section joined to the left front, and 
> this lapel section and the parts be- 
* tween the plaits are made of the 
~ lighter goods. Buttons and button- 


fronts are in narrow sack style, and 
are separated “by a narrow vest in- 
serted in Breton fashion, buttons and 
button-holes securing the vest at one 
side and apparently securing it at the 


~ holes close the front, and a row of 
* buttons is placed to the left of the 
middle plait to heighten the double- 
~ breasted effect. 
~The skirt is ail in one piece, and is 
< plain across the front nearly to the 
! hips and laid in box-plaits the rest 
. of the distance. The right end is 
- turned under quite broadly, and the 
» skirt is closed at the right side of the 


qh I 


other, where the attachment is per- 
manent, The vest is of the plain 
chambray, and is trimmed at the bot- 
tom with two deep flounces of cham- 
bray embroidery, the'upper frill being 
turned down over its seaming. A 
similar effect is produced at the back 
by the addition of two similar flounces, 
the lower flounce forming the skirt 
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front with button-holes and buttons. 
The top of the skirt is sewed to the 
bottom of the body, and down the 
closing edge is a bard of the lighter 
goods machine-stitched to position. 
A band is stitched correspondingly 
at the left side of the center and 
decorated with a row of buttons. A 
hem finishes the bottom of the skirt, 
and the spaces between the four box- 
plaits nearest the center of the back are overfaced with the lighter 
goods. A belt formed of three sections—the middle one being 
triple-pointed at the lower edge and pointed at the ends, which over- 
lap the other sections—is tacked about the waist and buttoned at the 
right side of the front, the overlapping end being pointed. A row of 
-machine-stitching finishes all the edges of the belt, and buttons deco- 
rate the ends of the middle section, and also the front sections at the 
-side-front box-plaits. 
made in each front beneath the belt. The rolling collar has its cor- 
ners nicely rounded off and it edges finished with a row of machine- 
stitching. A linen collar is also worn. The sleeves are of the coat 
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Figure No. 1.—CuiLp’s Costume.—This 
illustrates Pattern No. 9900, price 
»10d. or 20 cents. 


‘ 
(For Description see Page 32.) 


A handy pocket is inserted in an opening 


of the back. Side*back gores and a 
curving center seam shape the back 
gracefully to the figure, and low 
down upon the fronts are oblong 
atch-pockets of the plain goods. Em- 
roidery turns upward from the wrists 
of the coat sleeves, and a frill of lace 
stands softly about the neck, a bow 
of ribbon being fastened with dressy 
effect at the throat. 
Combinations in woolen, cotton and silk goods develop charmingly 


‘in a costume of this style, and often the vest will be left untrim- 


med. Sometimes the vest will be in brilliant contrast with the rest 
of the costume and will be cross-trimmed with braid, which will 
often be applied to the flounces, on the back and across the lower 
part of the front. White goods, with embroidery or lace for gar- 
niture, are exceedingly pretty. Embroidered and plain goods com- 
bine exquisitely in a costume of this kind, and may be obtained in 
almost every texture woven and in all grades, the price being, of 
course, in keeping with the quality. 

The coquettish little hat has a full crown of the plain chambray 
and a full brim of the chambray embroidery. Rosette bows of rib- 


style, and are finished with rolling cuffs that are bordered at their 
upper edges with a band of the 
lighter goods. 
_ For combined materials the 
mode is especially suited, its fash- 
ioning being planned especially 
for the easy achievement of this 
effect. Of course, one material 
may be used throughout, with 
good results. Linens, chambrays, 
ginghams, seersuckers, percales, 
piqués and all kinds of wash 
goods devoted to little boys’ 
wear may be made up in this 
way. Petticoats or knee trousers 
nay be worn, as desired; the 
‘rousers usually match the darker 
oods in the costume. Tan and 
irk teow, écru and dark-blue, 
green or brown, light or dark 
dlue, two shades of gray or gray 
vith a dark contrasting color, are 
#ylish combinations for either . 
vash goods-or woolens, the latter being suitable in cloths, Cheviots, 
erges, flannels, camel’s-hairs, suitings, ete. 


bon are tacked to each side and 
provide the only decoration. 


ee ene 
Fiaure No. 4.—CHILD’S DRESS. 


(For Illustration see Page 35.) 


Ficure No. 4.—This illustrates 
a Child’s dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9886 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in six sizes for 
children from one to six years of 

e, and may be seen very dain- 

« _ tily made up on page 36 of this 
DELAINEATOR. 

The dress is exceedingly sim- 
ple in its fashioning, and is here 
shown as made of gingham. It 
is gathered at the neck nearly to 
the shoulder seams at the back 
and front, and has under-arm 
seams. It is in one length and is 

drawn in prettily below the waist-line by a tape, inserted in a casing, 
the skirt falling in flounce fashidn below, A) uarrow binding fin- 


CuILp’s COsTUME. 


(For Description see Page 35.) 
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ishes the neck and also the wrists of the sleeves, which are gathered 
in suitably, the bindings being edged with narrow lace. The bot- 
tom of the dress is deeply hemmed, and upon the hem is a row of 
coiled braid-ornaments. The back is finished for a closing above the 
casing, and the closing is invisibly made. 

Wash goods, particularly white goods, are especially suitable for 
such dresses, lawns, piqués, dimities, nainsooks, percales and mulls 
in figured and embroidered varieties being much liked. The dress 
may be striped with rows of in- 
sertion and the material cut 
away from under the insertion, 
with very dainty effect. Lace or 
embroidery may trim the skirt 
and hide the neck and sleeve 
bindings. Sateens, ginghams, 
seersuckers, cambrics, etc., are 
liked for dresses for everyday 
wear, and these are very simpl 
decorated, if decorated at all. 
Beautiful dresses will also be 
made of embroidered nun’s-vail- 
ing or cashmere and trimmed 
with lace or fine embroidery. 


— ___-—_—. 


Figure No. 5.—CHILD’S COS- 
TUME.. 
(For Illustration see Page 38.) 
Figure No. 5.—This consists 
of a Child’s costume and sun- 
hat. The costume pattern, which 
is No. 9913 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in five sizes for children 


Back View. 


CHILD’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 36.) 


from two to six years of age, and 
is shown as made of white goods 
and differently trimmed on this 
page. The sun-hat pattern, which 
is No, 9915 and costs 5d. or 10 
cents, is in eleven sizes for 
children from two to twelve 
years of age, and may also be 
seen on page 39. 

Figured and plain foulard cam- 
bric are united in the present in- 
stance, with ribbon for the sash, 
which is quite narrow and is ar- 
ranged low down about the fig- 
ure and tied in a pretty bow at 
the back. The front exhibits 
three box-plaits in its full length, 
the plaits being stitched in their | as 
folds to below the waist-line. a ib aA kee LAWS 
Back of the plaits the front fits | Ih View ey 
smoothly but not closely, and 
upon each side, extending from 
beneath the sash, is a large pock- 
et-lap that is trimmed at the 
lower edge with an upturned 
row of embroidery. The back » 
is in French style, with only a 
curving center seam, and extends 
deeply over the hips. To its lower edge is joined a box-plaited skirt- 
portion that deepens it suitably in a stylish manner, this portion also 
joining the fronts. Embroidery turns upward from the wrists of 
the coat sleeves in cuff fashion, and is arranged in a frill about the 
edges of the deep cape-collar. A ruff of narrow embroidery stands 
about the neck, with dressy effect. The closing is made beneath 
the middle box-plait in the front to below the waist-line. 

If desired, only one material may be used throughout for the cos- 
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FieurE No 2.—Boys’ Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9916, 
price 1s. or 25 cents. . 


(For Description see Page 88.) 


tume, and the sash may be of the same fabric. Lace, braid or em- 
broidery, contrasting bands or any preferred garniture may be added 
to costumes of this style, and often a severely plain finish is preferred, 
particularly when Cheviot and plain suitings are used. hite and 


colored wash goods of all kinds, also cashmere, mulls, India and & 


Swiss muslins, piqués, nainsooks, nun's-vailings, pongees, seersuckers, 
ginghams, etc., are devoted to such costumes; and a combination is 
often very prettily developed by using plain and figured or embroid- 
ered goods of the same texture. 

The sun-hat is of piqué, and its 
crown and brim edges are scol- g y 
loped and button-hole stitched. OE SA 
The brim is shaped so as to be ; Pl 
widest in front and is elaborate- 
ly embroidered with embroid- 
ery cotton in a vine design. 
The crown is also embroidered 
to correspond, and is adjusted to 
the brim with button-holes and 
buttons. The buttons are sewed 
to a band joined to the brim, and 
the button-holes in the crown 
are made sufficiently far apart to 
form the crown in loose plaits 
when the adjustment is made. 
The ties are of ribbon, and are 
secured to the brim beneath the 
crown; the buttons at each side 
being sewed to the tie. Usually 
piqué is chosen for such hats, and 
no lining is required when this 
fabric is used. Chambray, lawn, 
etc., may also be used and may 
be selected in white or in colors, 


(For Description see Page 36.) 


as preferred. These fabrics re 
quire a lining, as they are not 
sufficiently heavy to retain stif- 
ness Without it. The hat may 
be plainly finished, and the edges 
may be bound or an elaborate 
decoration of braid or embroid- 
ery may be adopted, as preferred 
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Figurzk No’ 6.—CHILD'S Tull- 
ETTE. 


(For Illustration see Page 37.) 
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apron pattern, which is No. 9822 
and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
five sizes for children from two 
to six- years of age, and is por- 
trayed in two views on page 3 
of this Deningeator. The drex 
pattern, which is No. 9551 au 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in ss 
sizes for children from one to six 
years of age, and is differenty 

_ represented on its accompanyirg 
label. 

The apron is here shown as made of white nainsook, with it: 
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shoulder-ties of ribbon, and is one of the prettiest and dressiest littk | 


modes of its type. It has a deep hem and three small tucks stitcheé 


in its lower part, and its top is turned in deeply and shirred twie: 


across sufficiently below the edge to form a pretty heading. A stay 
is arranged beneath the shirrings at the front and at each side of t2, 
back. 
side of the latter are tacked ties of ribbon that are arranged in preity 


Fieurs No. 6.—This consists | 
of a Child’s dress and apron, Tre | 


he shirrings extend almost to the arms'-eyes, and at eactr 
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bows upon the shoulders, The back edges of the apron are hemmed 
and closed with button-holes and buttons. 
The dress is a popular shape for all varieties of goods devoted to 


CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 38.) 


children’s dresses, washable fabrics being particularly admired. In No. 9900.—Plain and figured nun’s-vailing and silk are associated 


ug this instance it is made of striped 
~~ eambric, and a bias ruffle of the mate- 
- rial trims the lower edge. It is shaped 
-  tocling prettily to the figure by side- 
back gores reaching to the arms’-eyes, 
and closes at the back with button- 
holes and buttons. 

For sheer white goods particularly 
the apron will be exceedingly dainty, 
and the garment is sufficiently deco- 
rative in appearance to render deco- 
ration unnecessary. If desired, how- 
ever, lace or embroidery may be added 
to the hem and also to the frilled neck 
edges. The shoulder-ties may be of 
the material or of any preferred vari- 
| pety of ribbon. Mulls, muslins of all 
kinds, nainsooks, lawns, linens, cam- 
| brics, prints, etc., will be used for such 
4 aprons. Very dainty aprons will have 

the hems and tucks hematitched. 
| The fancy straw hat is simply trim- 
' med with ribbon that falls in short 
streamers at the back. 


> ee 
Figure No. 7.—CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 38.) 


Ficurre No. 7.—This illustrates a 
Child’s dress. The pattern, which is 
No. 9879 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in six sizes for children from one 
tosix years of age, and is represented 
as made of plain and embroidered 
4) white goods on page 37 of this pub- 
a lication. 

Plain gingham is the material pic- 
tured in this instance, and the deco- 
ration includes braid and lace. 
The upper part of the body is a 
circular yoke, without shoulder 
+ seams. To the lower edge of 
: the yoke are joined the lower part 

of the body, which exhibits three 

vox-plaits at the front and back, 
the plaits being stitched in their 

folds all the way down. These 
body portions meetin short seams 

on the shoulders and in .curved 

seams beneath the arms, and the 
closing is made at the back; the 

middle box-plait concealing the 
closing below the yoke. To the 
_ lower part of the body is joined 
the full skirt, which is turned in 
deeply at the top, shirred several 
times below and stitched to posi- 
_tion through the shirrings. The 
yoke is overlaid with rows of 
braid which follow the outline, 
and the skirt is trimmed above 
its hem with three rows of the 
braid. A row of narrow lace 
covers the seam joining the yoke 
and body, and similar lace frills 
are worn in the neck and wrists, 
which latter are also encircled 
with three rows of the braid. 

The yoke will often be cut 
from embroidered webbing or 
lace net. and the entire skirt will 
be of flouncing to correspond. 
Sometimes the sleeves will cor- 
respond with the yoke. All va- 
rieties of white and colored dress 
goods, and also such woolens and 
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Fieure No. 3.—Cuxiup’s CostuME.—This 
illustrates Pattern No. 9896, price 
10d. or 20 cents. 


(Fcr Description ace Page 83.) 
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9886, price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(For Description see Page 38.) 


in this costume at Child’s figure No. 
1 on page 33 of this DELINEaToR. 
This costume is so pretty and jaun- 
ty in effect that considerable elabo- 
ration, or at least detail, might be 
looked for in its formation; but, in 
addition to its other attractions, it 
ssesses the charm of simplicity. 
Bait goods were made up in this 
instance, and the finishings include 
fancy buttons, a metal clasp and 
braid. The body of the costume has 
under fronts which close their depth 
with button-holes and buttons, the 
right side being hemmed and the left 
underfaced. In each side turning 
toward the closing are stitched three 
half-inch tucks, and upon each side 


Is adjusted a jacket portion that is cut 


to form a straight line just back of 
the tucks from the neck to within a 
short distance of the lower edge, and 
then is widened in the outline of a 
pointed strap; below the strap exten- 
sion this jacket portion is deepened in 
regular jacket fashion, with a cut- 
away inclination and an upward slant 
toward the back. Each jacket por- 
tion is sewed with its corresponding 
undér-front to the back at the shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, and below 
the latter falls free. Side-back seams 
and a curving center seam are intro- 
duced in shaping the back, and all 
three of them, as well as the side 
seams, terminate a little below the 
waist-line, and each center and side- 
back portion falls in a little pointed 
tab. The tabs and the free edges of 
the jacket portions are bound 
with braid, and the sleeves, 
which are in coat shape, are also 
bound with braid at the wrists.. 
A round, flat collar is sewed to 
the neck, its joining being over- 
faced with the goods and _ its 
edge finished with braid. 
he skirt is composed of 
straight breadths joined together; 
it is gathered at the top and joined 
to the under fronts as far as they 
extend, and back of them is sew- 
ed flatly beneath the back. The 
lower edge is finished with a 
hem, and the strap extensions 
of the jacket portions are buckled 
together over the closing of the 
fronts. 

Allowance for the hem is made 
in the pattern, but it may be 
omitted when any other style of 
finish is preferred. Ruffles of lace - 
or embroidery or of the suit goods 
will often be added to the skirt 
when the costume is being made 
up for girls’ wear, but braid is 
the most elaborate garniture con- 
sidered in good taste for boys’ 
garments. Plain and fancy cloths 
of seasonable texture, ginghams, 
piqués, delaines, Oxford checks 
and all fabrics worn by small 
boys and girls are adapted to the 
mode. 

We have pattern No. 9900 in 
five sizes for children from two 
to six years of age. To make 


silks as are devoted to children’s dresses, will make up Liiva in this the garment for a child of four years, needs three yards and three- 


Pay; and the trimming should be simple on dresses 
ased for common wear. On these machine-stitching, contrasting 
sands, some durable edging or narrow braids will be preferred. 


at are to be eighths of material twenty-two inches wide, or two yards and 
an-eighth thirty-six inches wide, or a yard and a-half forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or,20.cents. 
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CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 34.) 


No. 9913.—At Child’s figure No. 5 on this page, this costume is 


represented as made of plain and 
figured foulard cambric, with 
embroidery for trimming and 
ribbon for the sash. 

The selection of chambray for 
the construction of the costume 
in the present instance suggests 
the suitability of the mode for 
all kinds of wash goods. The 
method of formation is simple 
and easily accomplished, the 
front being cut in one length and 
having three box-plaits stitched 
in it from the top to a little be- 
low the waist-line. The body 
portion of the back extends only 
about as far below the waist-line 
as the terminations of the plait 
seams in the front, and its ad- 
justment is performed by means 
of a curving center seam aided 
by the seams upon the shoulders 
and at the sides. To its lower 
edge is joined a skirt portion, 
which is laid in box-plaits at its 
top and finished with a hem at 
its lower edge. 

The addition of the skirt equal- 
izes the depth all round, and its 
joining is concealed by a narrow 
girdle or sash of the goods, which 
is passed about the costume, 
tacked at intervals upon the 
front and sides and has its ends 
knotted in a bow at the back, the 
extremities being slanted off and 
bordered with narrow chambray 
embroidery. Upon the sides are 
sewed broad ornamental laps, 
which are turned over their own 
seams and bordered all round 
with embroidery. A slash is 
made beneath the center plait 
in the front, and the closing is 
performed with button-holes and 
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CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 34.) 


No. 9896.—Plain and figured chambray are represented in this 


Figure No. 5.—Cuxttp’s CostuME.—This consists of Child’s Costume 


No, 9913, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Sun-Hat No. 9915, 
price 5d. or 10 cents. 


(For Description see Page 34.) 


buttons, the right side having a button-stand sewed to it. A round, 


flat collar is sewed to the neck, and little curved cuff-facings 


of the 


eg are added to the pretty coat sleeves. Embroidery borders 


oth the collar and cuff-facings. 


When plain ginghams are chosen for such a costume, the collar, 
cuff facings, girdle and laps will often be of plaid or striped gingham, 
and vice versa. <A belt of leather will often take the place of the 
girdle when the costume is made up fora boy. The mode is one 
that will not lose its popularity with the advent of cooler weather, 


CHILD’s DRESS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


being in every way adapted 
to the plain and fancy cloths, 
flannels, velveteens and 
other materials which come 
in with the Autumn season. 
Flannels, woven in obscure 
plaids which are refined and 
in every way pleasing in ef- 
fect, are much liked for 
boys’ wear. They are low- 
priced and durable, and they 
may be trimmed with braids, 
plainly finished or associ- 
ated with plain flannels, vel- 
vets or any other plain goods 


- harmonizing with them. 


The sash may be of the ma- 
terial or ribbon, as preferred. 

We have pattern No. 9913 
in five sizes for children from 
two to six years of age. To 
make the garment for a 
child of four years, will re- 


quire three yards and five-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards and three-fourths thirty-six inches wide. If 


goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, 
will suffice, p 


then two yards and a-fourth 


rice of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 


costume at Child’s figure No.3 & 
on page 39 of this magazine, 
with chambray embroidery, but- 
tons and ribbons for trimming. 
The costume is fashioned in a 
style which makes it quite ap- 
propriate for street wear and yet 
is simplicity itself. From the 
shoulders to the lower edge the 
side-fronts overlap a vest or cen- 
ter-front section which is sewed 
permanently beneath the left 
side and closed with button-holes 
and buttons at the right side, a 
closing being also simulated by 
the same means at the left side 
torender the effect uniform. The * 
adjustment of the fronts is regu- | 
lated by the seams upon the 
shoulders and at the sides, and 
the back is drawn in gracefully 
to the figure by means of side- 
back seams and a curving cen- 
ter seam. Instead of being cut 
of even depth with the fronts. 
the back is considerably shorter 
and the length is rendered uni- 
form all round by the addition of 
a gathered skirt-portion, which 
is hemmed quite broadly at the 
lower edge and has the effect of 
a flounce, This portion is seamed 
to the lower edge of the body 
portion, and overhanging its top 
is another flounce, w ith is also 
hemmed at its lower edge, sewed 


‘upon the back and headed by a 


standing row of narrow embroi(- 
ery that is quite in keeping with 
the plain chambray used for the 
construction. Upon each side of 
the front rests a patch pocket 
that is bordered with embroid- 
ery at its sides and lower edge. 
and the lower and overlapping 


front edges of the side-fronts are also bordered with embroidery. 
Embroidery finishes the neck edges of both the vest and the costume 
proper, and also the wrists of the little coat sleeves. 

ery often the skirt flounce and also the ornamental flounce wil! 
be cut from embroidery of a suitable width, and the vest will be of 
Hamburg webbing or all-over embroidery. Contrasting material of 
any kind may be used for these portions, or the costume may be of 
one material throughout, and braid, lace or any extraneous garni- 
tures adapted to the purpose, may be applied in any way admired. 


We have pattern No. 9896 
in five sizes for children 
from two to six years of age. 
For a child of four years, 
it requires two yards and 
seven-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or 
a yard and five-eighths thir- 
ty-six inches wide. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be 


chosen, then a yard and - 


a-fourth will suffice. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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CHILD’S DRESS 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9886.—The adapta- 
bility of this mode to the 
most practical textures is 
demonstrated by its illustra- 
tion at Child’s figure No. 4 
on page 35 of this mags 


CHILD’s DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


ine, where it is represented as Made of 


gingham, with braid ornaments for trimming. | 
The simplicity of the garment adapts it to all materials which 
best when plainly made up,and in this instance it is developed in 
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Swiss muslin and lace insertion and edging. Both back and front 
are cut on a fold of the goods, and the two sections are united by 


seams upon the shoulders and at the sides. 


An opening extending 


some distance from the top is made at the center of the back, and 
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(For Description see this Page.) 


both edges are underfaced. 
At each side of the opening 
is made a scanty shirring 
which extends to the shoul- 
der seam, and at the top of 
the front is a similar shirring 
which does not reach far 
from the center. The neck 
edge is thus closely adjusted 
and is provided with a little, 
bias binding overlaid by a 
tiny band of the goods be- 
tween standing and falling 
ruffles of narrow lace. The 
side seams are sprung out 
toward the lower edge of 
the garment, and the ful- 
ness is drawn in to the fig- 
ure below the waist-line by 
means of a narrow ribbon 
run through a casing sewed 
upon the under side and 
tied at the back, care being 
taken not to adjust the gar- 
ment too close for becom- 
ingness. This arrangement 
gives the lower portion 
something of the effect of 
an added skirt. The di- 
mensions of the front and 
back are obtained by joining 
together strips of lace inser- 
tion and Swiss muslin, and 
the lower edge of the dress 


is bordered with lace about 


two inches wide, which is 
set on with an easy fulness. 
Each sleeve is composed of 
a single section formed in 
the same way as the uody 
portions, and is large enoug 


at the wrist to slip easily over the hand, its lower edge being 
scantily gathered to a narrow band that is overlaid by a frill of lace. 


Pressed Italian lace associates very 
harmoniously with Swiss, mull and 
very fine nainsook, and is the variet 
usually chosen for combination wit 
these fabrics. The dress will often be 
cut from the piece lace, however, and 
the edging used only as garniture. 
Oriental piece lace and fine embroid- 
ered webbing is also used for such 
dresses when a slip of colored Surah 
or sateen is to be worn beneath. 
Plain lawns, ginghams and, indeed, all 
kinds of practical materials adapted to 
girls’ wear, make up with equal satis- 
faction; and the drawing-string will 
3e a tape or elastic strap instead of 
a ribbon when any but transparent 
zoods are made up. 

We have pattern No. 9886 in six 
sizes for children from one to six 
years of age. For a child of four 
7e it requires two yards and an- 
ighth of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and three-fourths 
hirty-six inches wide. If goods 
orty-eight inches wide be selected 
hen a yard and three-eighths will 


uffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
‘ents. 
—_————_$___--<_—_—_ 
CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9879.-%At Child’s figure No. 
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portion of the dress is in the shape of a yoke which has no seams upon 
the shoulders, being cut on a fold of the goods at the center of the 
front and, consequently, being bias at its back edges, which are 


underfolded for hems. 
has seams at the sides that 
are shaped to assist in the 
adjustment. Three box-plaits 
are stitched in the front and 
three in the back, the mid- 
dle one in the latter portion 
being folded in the overlap- 
ping side. Both front and 
back are hollowed out at 
the top in conformity with 
the outline of the yoke, and 
the closing of both yoke and 
body portion is accomplished 
with button-holes and but- 
tons, the button-holes being 
made in a fly sewed beneath 
the overlapping side. The 
lower edge of the body por- 
tion is joined to the skirt, 
which is in flounce fashion, 
and is here made of em- 
broidered flouncing, being 
turned in for a finish at the 
top. When dress goods are 
used for the skirt, the lower 
edge may be hemmed. Three 
rows of shirring draw it to 
the size of the body portion, 
the upper row being made far 
enough from the top to leave 
a little heading, and about a 
quarter of an inch being al- 
lowed between each two 
rows. Through these shirr- 
ings it 1s sewed to position. 
Each sleeve has a little cuff- 
facing of embroidered web- 
bing at the wrist, a frill of 
narrow embroidery finishing 
the lower edge. The yoke is 
cut from the open-work in 


The body proper is quite long-waisted, and 


Back View. 
CHILp’s DREss. 
(For Description see Page 38.) 


the present instance, and a row of edging is also added to the neck. 
All varieties of white and figured cotton goods, and also such 


Fiaure No. 6.—CxiLp’s Tometre.—This con- 
sists of Child’s Apron No. 9882, price 7d. 
or 15 cents; and Dress No. 9561, 
‘ price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 34.) 


on page 38 of this publication, this dress is represented as made 
Y ginghan, with braid and narrow lace for trimming. 

&ambric and embroidered webbing and flouncing are combined in 
1e present instance, and embroidery forms the trimming. The upper 


woolens and silks as are worn by lit- 
tle people, make up prettily in this 
way. The yoke and the sleeve deco- 
rations may be of any contrastin 
goods in harmony with the materi 
made up. <A pretty dress of blue 
chambray has the yoke and sleeves 
of white embroidery, and the skirt, 
instead of being hemmed, has a row 
of embroidery for its finish, narrower 
embroidery being added about the 
neck and wrists. Another example 
of the mode is developed in pink 
cashmere throughout, and its only 
decorations are frills of dainty lace 
at the neck and wrists and bows of 
pink ribbon upon the shoulders. A 
dainty accessory for a toilette of this 
or any similar style consists of a bow 
of ribbon formed with several short, 
graduated loops, a pair of short 
notched ends and a pair of much 
longer loops and ends. This ig fast- 
ened at the neck at the back, and, 
when added, no other bows are worn. 
The ribbon may be of any variety 
and of any becoming color. 

We have pattern No. 9879 in six 
sizes for children from one to six years 
of age. To make the dress for a 
child of four years, will require three 
yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or a yard and three-eighths 
forty-eight inches wide. As repre- 


sented, it needs a yard and a-fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide, 
together with half a yard of embroidered webbing twenty inches 
wide, and two yards and an-eighth.of embroidered flouncing eight 
inches deep. Price of, pattern, 10d..or 20 cents: 
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CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 37.) 


No. 9903.—Simplicity and quaintness are charmingly embodied 
in this little dress, and cambric is the material chosen for its devel- 
opment. The waist is cut upon a fold of the goods at the center of 
the front and has only shoulder shaping seams. In each side of the 
back is a pint ait of medium width, which is stitched to position for 
its entire depth. Enough mate- 
rial is cut out above each arm’s- 
eye to permit of asmooth adjust- 
ment after the shoulder seam is 
taken up, and the back is closed 
with button-holes and buttons, 
the right side being hemmed and 
the left underfaced. Upon the 
front is adjusted a little orna- 
mental section stitched in eight 
fine tucks turning toward the 
center, and its top is sewed with 
the waist to the cording that 
completes the neck. The sleeves 
are in coat shape, and are long 
enough to extend to the wrists, 
being finished plainly. The bot- 
tom of the waist is corded, and 
to it is sewed the skirt, which is 
composed of straight breadths 
joined together to form the prop- 
er dimensions, the lower edge 
being hemmed and a cluster of 
three fine tucks made above the 
hem. The top is gauged three 
times with quarter-inch spaces 
between the rows, and the plack- 
et opening is made at the back. 

Extra length for the hem and 
tucks is allowed in the pattern, 
and a pattern for the ornament upon the front is also included. This 
will sometimes be omitted in favor of a piece of tucking, which may 
be purchased ready for application; and the sleeves will have little 
cuff-facings of the tucking. Sometimes a band of tucking or a frill 
of embroidery is set about the bottom of the skirt. A plain finish 
is, however, quite in keeping with the style of the dress, though 
dainty ruffles are always in good taste at the neck and wrists. All 
kinds of white goods, pretty prints, ginghams and delaines are 
adapted to dresses of this style. When narrow-width goods are 
employed in the construction, 
seams may, if necessary, be 
made beneath the box-plaits in 
the back of the waist in order to 
obtain the proper dimensions, 

We have pattern No. 9903 in 
six sizes for children from one 
to six years of age. In making 
the garment for a child of four 
years, three yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or a 
yard and three-fourths thirty-six 
Inches wide, will be required. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be chosen, then a yard and 
_ a-half will suffice. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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INFANTS’ SLIP. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9888.—The daintiness and 
simplicity of this little slip will 
win for it hosts of friends among 
those who are interested in babies 
and their belongings. Cambric is 
the material here represented, 
and embroidery in two widths 
forms the trimming. The slip has 
side-front gores extending in pretty curves to the shoulders, and the 
back is cut on a fold of the goods, an opening reaching several inches 
from the top being made at the center. The neck is cut high and 
close, and is provided with a narrow, bias underfacing that is sewed 
on to form a casing in which a fine tape is run to perfect the means 
of adjustment, its ends being tied at the back. The edges of the 
opening are narrowly hemmed, and a frill of narrow embroid- 
ery is sewed inside the neck. The sleeves have the seams peculiar 
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Figure No. 7.—CuHrLp’s Dress.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9879, 
price 104. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 35.) 


INFANTS’ SLIP. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


to the coat shape, are wide enough to slip over the arms easily and 
long enough to extend to the wrists. They are finished with em- 
broidery matching that at the neck, and a row of embroidery, also 
of the narrow variety, is sewed in with each side-front seam, Wide | 
oan aia is applied with a becoming fulness to the lower edge of § 
the slip. . 
Lawn, nainsook, fine piqué and all materials in vogue for infants’ 
dresses make up satisfactorily in this way, and such slips are often 
the most elaborate dresses worn | 
until an infant is three or four 
months old. Laces and em- 
broideries may be sparingly add- 
ed, but elaborate or fussy deco- 
rations are satisfactory neither 
to the wearer nor the eyes that 
are obliged to behold them, for 
they soon violate that principle 
of perfect freshness that should 
always govern an infants’ attire. 
Pattern No. 9888 is in one 
size, and, for a slip like it, calls ° 
for a yard and seven-eighths of | 
material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 
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CHILD'S CAP. 
(For Illustration see Page 39.) 


No. 9918.—Nainsook is the 
material represented in this 
dainty little cap, and the con- 
struction is accomplished as {cl 
lows: The front is cut on a fold 
of the goods at the center and 
after the corresponding edges ar 
joined in ashort seam at the back 
| of the neck, a circular opening 
is left, which is scantily gathered to draw it to the size of tl 
round crown, to which it is sewed with the seam upon the out- 
side. This portion is cut enough larger than its apparent size whet 
completed to permit of taking two clusters of tiny tucks, one “, 
which is a little back of the front edge, while the other is about tue | 
same distance from the crown. There are four tucks in each clu: 
ter, and in each tuck is run a fine cord that is drawn up to tle 
length of a guide (which is included in the pattern) and then fastene! 
at the lower edge, There are two little graduated ornaments 

nainsook, which are placed ové 
the front edge, with the center 
even and eir curved edge 
turning backward; and _ the! 
these edges are gathered as fi 
as they extend with the frot! 
edge to the size of the sam 
guide that is used in regulating 
the tucks. The ornamental por 
tions do not extend the entr 
depth of the cap front, and ove! 
them is arranged a backwari- 
turning, lace-edged ruffle of th 
' goods, which reaches to the low- 
er edge at each side. A similar 
frill is arranged to turn forwarl 
and is carried about the meee 
edge of the cap. All the edges 
are concealed by a tiny bias band 
of the goods which is stitcle! 
over them, and the joining of !% 
front to the the crown is cover 
by asimilar band. The graduate 
ruffie-ornaments are edged wil! 
lace, and the cap is tied on W 
hemmed ties of the ‘mater 
which are plaited up narrow! 
at their attached ends and tipp 
with lace-edged frills of the na 
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Lawn, linen, dotted and plain Swiss and all varieties of fine wii 
goods make pretty caps when fashioned in this way, and any v! 
ety of narrow lace or frilling may be employed in trimming, nar’ 
Valenciennes being generally preferred. There is not enough {i 
ness in the tucks nor in any part of the cap to render launder 
impossible or even difficult. 

e have pattern No. 9918 in five sizes for children from six mow 
to four years of age. For 4 child of four years, it will require f 
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eighths of a yard of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 


tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
Ce 
CHILD’S SUN-HAT. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 
No. 9915.—At Girls’ figure No. 8 on page 29 of this magazine, and 
at Child’s figure No. 5 on page 36, other views of this sun-hat, 
showing it developed in other material, with some changes in its 
decoration, are given. 


Repped piqué is the material chosen for the hat in the ba 
he 


instance, and five sections are united in the formation. 
crown and brim are each complete in 
one piece, the brim being deepest in 
front and having its width gradually 
decreased toward the back, where its 
ends are lapped flatly one upon the 
other and fastened together. A straight 
band is sewed to the inner edge of the 
brim, and upon it are placed buttons, 
which are utilized in a manner subse- 
quently explained. The crown deepens 
with a somewhat pointed inclination at 
the sides, and is rounding at the front 
and back. Button-holes cut lengthwise 
are made at short intervals in the front 
and back close to the margin, and a sin- 
gle button-hole is made in the point at 
each side. These button-holes are slip- 
ped over the buttons sewed upon the 
band, and when thus arranged a fluted : 
effect is produced at the front and back, 
while the sides are smooth. The exact 
positions of the buttons and button- 
holes are accurately determined by per- 
forations in the pattern, and the effect 
thus represented is easily reproduced. 
Hemmed ties of lawn are sewed beneath 
_ the buttons at the sides, brought down 
over the brim and knotted under the 
chin, giving the chapeau a pretty poke 
effect about the face. The brim and 
crown are each cut in scollops about 
their edges and bordered with braid, 
being further ornamented by having 
elaborate designs in braid embroidery 
worked upon them. 

The material chosen for the hat in 
the present instance is one of the most 
desirable selections for the purpose, as 
it holds starch well and the hat must be 
stiffened sufficiently to keep its shape. 
The edge may be bound or lace-edged, 
and the embroidery may be omit- 
ted or give way to any other 
decoration preferred. The readi- 
ness with which the crown and 
brim may be separated and 
made smooth for laundering 
will contribute to the popular- 
ity which the pretty shape of 
the mode is sure to win. Cham- 
bray, lawn, Marseilles, linen, per- 
cale, gingham and all varieties 
of goods of similar texture may 
be made up into hats of this 
style, but they will have to be 
lined, and the lining must, of 
course, be like the outside. Pink, 
blue and buff are shades that are 
much in vogue for such hats, but 
it is doubtful if any one of them 
is more satisfactory than white. 

We have pattern No. 9915 in eleven sizes for children from two 
to twelve years of age. In making the article for a child of four 
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Carin’s Cap. 
(For Description see Page 88.) 
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CHILD’s Sun—Har. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


CHILD’s APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


years, three-fourths of a yard of material thirty-six inches wide will 
be required. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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CHILD'S APRON. * 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9882.—At Child’s figure No. 6 on page 87 of this Deninea- 
Tor, this apron is represented as made of white nainsook, with 
shoulder ties of ribbon. 

Lawn is the material represented in the present instance, and the 
absence of extraneous garniture enhances the ornamental effect of the 
construction. The front is cut on a 
fold of the goods and is joined to the 
back by seams at the sides, the shape 
of the arms’-eyes being cut out above 
these seams and the tops of both front 
and back being turned in for a finish 
and shirred twice, the upper row of shirr- 
ing being far enough from the top to 
leave a pretty heading and the other 
one a little more than half an inch be- 
low it. These shirrings extend almost 
to the arms’-eyes, and are stayed b 
strips of the goods placed underneat 
them. The back edges are turned un- 
der for hems and closed with button- 
holes and buttons, and hemmed ties of 
the goods are fastened beneath the tops 
just in front and back of the arms’-eyes, 
their attached ends being plaited toa 
narrow width and their free ends knot- 
ted in bows upon the shoulders. Enough 
extra length for a hem and three half- 
inch tucks is allowed upon the bottom 
of the apron, and both hem and tucks 
are machine-stitched to position. 

Lace or embroidery may be added 
about the bottom of the apron as a fin- 
ish instead of the hem, and the tucks 
may be omitted if not desired. Colored 
embroidery in shades matching all the 
leading tints in ginghams, chambrays, 
etc., is easily obtained. Sometimes 
ribbon will be used for the ties, but, 
being less easily freshened than the 
material, it is not as practical. A band 
of lengthwise tucking or of insertion 
set above the tucks is an effective deco- 
ration, but the plain hem, with the tucks 
taken in the material as in the present 
instance, is quite as well liked for a 
finish. Gingham, piqué, print, linen, 

lawn and all materials in vogue 
for children’s aprons make up 
tastefully in this way, and in very 
warm weather such aprons are 
worn as dresses with guimpes, the 
pattern for the latter being No. 
9852, which is illustrated in the 
June DetrnzaTor and costs 5d. 
or 10 cents. White goods are 
usually preferred for gutmpes 
though bright red is much like 
with aprons or dresses of dark 
blue. Plain and lace tucking, lace 
piqué and all kinds of open-work 
are used for the upper part of the 
guimpe and for the sleeves, the 
remainder being of plain goods. 
We have pattern No. 9882 in 
five sizes for chiidren from two 
to six years of age. To make 
the garment for achild of four years, requires a yard and five-eighths 
of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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STYLES FOR MEN AND BOYS. ¥ 


* MEN'S BATHING SUIT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9908.—In the construction of this bathing suit comfort and 
convenience are the leading considerations, all necessary attention 
being, however, given to the production of a good effect., Dark-blue 
flannel is the material represented, and in the formation of the garment 
each half of the front and back of the body and its corresponding 
half of the leg portion are cut in one length, the side seams being 
continued from the arms’-eyes to the lower edges and the outlines 
being curved to give the proper adjustment over the hips. The legs 
reach well below the knees and their corresponding inner edges are 
joined together ; and above them the back edges are united, enough 
curve being given their seam to prevent its yielding to any unusual 
strain. The neck is cut high, and the closing is made with button- 
holes and buttons from the throat nearly to the tops of the leg seams, 
both sides being underfaced. A belt of the material is buck- 
led about 'the waist- 
as tightly as desired, 
and a high turn-over 
collar finishes the 
neck. Each sleeve has 
the two seams pecu- 
liar to the coat shape, 
but reaches only 
about to the elbow 
and is not closely 
fitted. All the seams 
are stitched flatly 
after being closed in 
the usual manner. 
The lower edges of 
the sleeves and the 
bottoms of the legs 
are turned under for 
hems, and double lines | 
of white braid are 
added for trimming. 
Single lines of braid 
border the edges of 
the collar and belt 
and simulate an over- 
lap upon the left side 
of the front. 

Flannel is preferred 
to any other material 
for bathing suits, and 
a medium weight is 
usually chosen. Any 
color admired may be 


lowed out beneath the arms to remove the superfluous fulness across 
the breast and back and are terminated some distance from the lower 
edges of the shirt, the corners below them being rounded off and | 
the lower edges narrowly hemmed. After the side seams are closed ' 
in the usual manner, one raw edge is turned over for a finish and is 
stitched flatly outside of the other to form what is known as a 
“French felling.” An opening extending several inches from the 
neck is made at the center of the front, and beneath it is ee 
an underfacing which is slashed to a corresponding depth, sewed to 
the edges, turned backward and stitched close to the opening and also 
once about a quarter of an inch from the edges. It is also stitched 
twice with quarter-inch spaces between the stitchings along its 
own edges, and in the stitching at the left side is included the back 
edge of a fly which underlies the opening when the closing is made © 
with silk cords laced through eyelets, the latter being wrought ~ 
at intervals along the edge of the opening. The cords are long enough 
to permit of lacing without slipping them out of the topmost holes, 
| and their upper ends 
‘are tipped with mod- 
erately heavy tassels. 
Upon the back is ar- 
ranged a yoke-shaped 
facing, which is point- 
ed at the center of 
its lower edge and is 
stitched twice along 
this edge. The shoul- 
der seams of the shirt 
are closed upon the 
outside, end the front | 
edges of the facing, 
after being turned 
under for a finish, are 
stitched twice flatly 
over them, a neat ef- 
fect being thus ob- 
tained upon both the 
upper and under sides. 

e collar is in the 
favorite Byron shape 
and is lined with the | 
material. After the 
outside and lining are | 
sewed together at | 
their ends and lower 

Ss edges, the collar is 
~ |.—_— turned and two row: 
of stitching are made 
a quarter of an inch 
apart. In sewing the 
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chosen, and braids in Men's BaTaine Sult. collar to the shirt the 


any colors may be 


lining is joined to the 


added: but it is well | (For Description see this Page.) neck, and then the 


to remember that 

blues and grays, with : 

red or white braid for trimming, are best adapted to stand frequent 
immersion in salt water. 

We have pattern No. 9908 in five sizes for men from thirty to 
forty-six inches, breast measure. For a man measuring thirty-four 
inches, breast measure, it will require three yards and three-fourths 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, or two yards and seven- 
eighths thirty-six inches wide If goods forty-eight inches wide be 
chosen, then two yards and a-fourth will suffice. Price of pattern, 


ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
—_—____ 


MEN’S FLANNEL SHIRT, LACED IN FRONT. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 41.) 


No. 9909.—The flannel selected for making this comfortable shirt 
shows a commingling of colors similar to the effects produced in 
Cheviot weavings, and the lacing-cord and tassels, as well as the 
silk for stitching, are chosen with reference to the leading color. 
The front view shows the shirt developed in a much lighter color 
than does the back view, and the adaptability of the pattern to 
fancy as well as practical goods is thus demonstrated. The front 
and back of the shirt are each cut on a fold of the goods, and the 
back is a little longer than the front, They are joiped together by 
seams upon the shoulders and at the sides, and the side seams are hol- 


outside is stitched 
twice over the seam. 
Each sleeve is composed of a single section, which is sloped off toward 
the wrist and lifted in a shapely curve over the top of the arm. Its | 
edges are joined together to within a short distance of the hand. 
their joining being done in the samme manner as the side seams 
of the shirt; and upon the lower part is applied a cuff, which is 
deepest at its ends, and, after being sewed to position atits ends and 
lower edge, is turned over upon the outside and stitched all round 
Two buttons and button-holes close each sleeve at the wrist. In 
sewing the sleeve to the arm’s-eye the latter is held next the maker 
and allowed to extend upon the sleeve about three-fourths of au 
inch after being sewed in place, the overlapping edge being felled to 
position to cover and strengthen the seam. Upon the left side af 
the front is applied a breast pocket that is rounding in shapr 
and is turned over upon the outside to form a pointed lan whicl. 
ig stitched twice to position. Two lines of stitching are mad: 
about the sides and lower edge of the pocket, and a single row 3 
made across the a 
Cheviot, lady’s-cloth and all materials in vogue for camping ani 
yachting shirts make up satisfactorily by this pattern, and tir 
method of construction, as well as the details of completion, are so 
clearly explained in the description and so acurately specified in thes 
label upon the pattern that no difficulty need be feared in attemp!-— 
ing the work. Of course, -the color of-the cord and tassels, etc., 
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a matter of taste. All bright colors are liked with white, red har- 
monizes well with blue, and dark brown with écru. 

We have pattern No. 9909 in ten sizes for men from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, breast measure. To make the garment for a 
man of thirty-six inches, breast measure, will require four yards of 

' material twenty-seven inches wide, or three yards and a-half thirty- 
six inches wide. If material forty-eight inches wide be chosen, 
then two yards and three-fourths will suffice. If goods fifty-four 
inches wide be selected, two yards and three-eighths will be neces- 
sary. Price of pat- | 
tern, ls. 3d. or 30 
cents. 


a a, 


BOYS’ COSTUME. 


(For Illustrations see this 
Page.) 

No. 9916.—At 

Boys’ figure No. 2 on 

) page 34 of this maga- 
zine, this costume is 
pictured as made of 
dark and light cham- 
bray, with vegetable 
ivory buttons and 
machine-stitching for 
its finishings. 

Dark and light blue 
gingham are united 
in the costume in the 
present instance, and a 
in forming the body 9909 


ornamental in effect and is duplicated by a similar band placed 
some distance back of it, the effect being thus rendered uniform. 
The skirt is sewed to the body, with the overlapping end extend- 
ing far enough beyond the overlapping side to accord with the dou- 
ble-breasted closing; and the joining of the ends is made with button- 
holes and buttons, a row of buttons being also added upon the 
second band. The bottom of the skirt is finished with a hem, and 
over the joining of its top fitted belt-sections, with a strap between 
them, are arranged. The strap is slightly pointed at the center of 
its lower edge and 
also at each end, and 
overlaps the adjoin- 
ing ends of the belt 
sections considerably. 
Both the strap and the 
belt sections show 
single lines of ma- 
chine-stitching about 
their edges and are 
tacked at intervals to 
the skirt and body, 
the overlapping belt- 
section being pointed 
and fastened over the 
opposite side with a 
button-hole and but- 
ton. A button is also 
placed on each end of 
the strap and upon 
the left belt-section 
in a line with those 
upon the ornamental 
left side facing of the 
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rtion, which is of : ; front. The spaces be- 
fadhionable depth and Front View. Back View. tween the four plaits 
suggestive of a plait- | MEN’s FLANNEL SHirt, LACED IN FRONT. at the back are over- 
faced with the dark 


ed blouse, sections of 


the light and dark (For Description see Page 40.) goods, and _ the con- 


goods are joined to- 

gether in such a wa 

that when three box-plajts are stitched in the back and three in the 
front the spaces: between the plaits are of the darker material. 
The fronts close in double-breasted fashion, the overlap being 
obtained by sewing a lapel to the left side; and when the closing is 
made the plait nearest the front edge in the overlapping side comes 
directly in the center. In addition to the buttons and button-holes 
actually used in closing, a row of buttons is added upon the space 


between the two plaits in the overlapping side and the regular’ 


double-breasted effect is thus car- 
. ried out in detail. Seams upon the 
shoulders and at the sides regu- 
late the adjustment, and into the 
arms’-eyes are sewed the sleeves, 
which are in coat shape, with lit- 
tle turn-back cuffs at the wrists. 
The cuffs are bordered along their 
tops with wide bands of the dark- 
er goods, and the flat, round col- 
lar is also of the dark material, 
its edges and the cuff decora- 
tion showing a line of stitching. . 
The skirt is formed by joining 
- breadths of the light goods to- 
gether to obtain the proper di- 


struction of the cos- 

| tume is completed by 

the insertion of little pockets in openings which are concealed by 
the belt but are clearly indicated by perforations in the pattern. 

One material may be used throughout in the construction of a 
costume of this style, but the combination of two fabrics is more 
effective, and the instructions onthe label are so explicitly given 
that no difficulty need be feared in undertaking the development of 
a combination. Linen, plain and plaid gingham, flannel, serge, plain 
and fancy cloths and all materials in vogue for boys’ wear are 
adapted to the mode. Velveteen 
will often be associated with 
wool goods, with good effect. 
When one material is used 
throughout in the construction, 
wide braid will often be applied 
in the positions represented by 
the dark goods in the present 
instance, and quite as effective 
contrasts may be brought out. 

We have pattern No. 9916 in 
five sizes for boys from two to 
six years of age. To make the 
garment for a boy of six years, 
will require three yards and 
three-fourths of plain material 
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mensions, and its sides and back 99 G and a yard and a-fourth of con- 
are laid in six wide box-plaits, “re ao me trasting goods twenty-two inches 
while its front is plain for quite Front View. Back View. wide, or two yards and three- 
a distance at each side of the Boys’ CosTUME. eighths of the one and seven- 


center and its ends are lapped (For Description see this Page.) 


broadly to accord with the 
double-breasted arrangement of 
the closing, the underlapping end being widely hemmed and the 
overlapping end faced with a band of the darker goods that is very 


eighths of a yard of the other 
thirty-six inches wide. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be chosen, 
then a yard and five-eighths of plain and three-fourths of a yard 
of contrasting goods will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents. 


: SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES: OF PATTERNS. 


On orders for Paoxaass of Patterns, the following discounts will 
be allowed, but the entire amount must be ordered at one time, In 


ordering, specify the patterns by their numbers. 


On receipt of $3.00, or 12s., we will allow a selection of $4.00, or 


gi Gs. in Patterns. 


On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of $7.00, or 


£1. 88, m Patterns 


On.receipt of $10.00, or £2, we will allow a selection of $15.00, or 
£3., in Patterns. 
Patterns, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but Parcels- Delivery 
or Kapress charges we cannot pay. 
In making Remittances, if possible, send by Draft or Post-Offce 
Money- Order. Do not risk money.in a Letter without Registering it. 
Tre Burrerick Pusuisnine Co. [ Laren). 
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ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


Although the crown of the chapeau is larger and more assertive than 
formerly, it must be confessed that the round 
hat, compact and well-fitting, is, after all, 
triumphant. An uneven flaring of the 
brim or a Jifting up here and there is 
only countenanced in driving hats 
or those very large Leghorns up- 
on which all that is bizarre 
may be lavished (provided, 
of course, it is becom- 
ing), and the wearing — 
of which is dedicated 
to out-of-town re- 
sorts. With few 
exceptions, flow- 
ers are placed 
immediately in 
front of the hats, 
as are also the 
ribbon, velvet or 
braid loops; and, 
if a wide effect 
is desired, then 
a greater num- 
ber are used, and 
these, while they 
areevenlyspread 
out, must also be 
upright. The é- 
amine scarfs are 
massed almost 
entirely in front, 


Figure No. 2.—CHIup’s Pigut- 


eleven sizes for chillren who are from two to twelve years of age. 
Figure No. 3.—Lapies’ Bonnet.—This dainty little bonnet is as 
generally becoming as it is good form, and the combination of black 
and yellow is particularly effective. The 
crown is entirely covered with cut-jet 
beads, which, bein¢e hollow, are not as 
heavy as might be expected. The 
rolling coronet brim is smoothly 
faced with black Nha and the 
decoration, which is placed just 
in front, consists of a mase 
of yellow roses and their 
foliage, the cluster ex- 
tending well on each 
side. The ties of 
black velvet mnb- 
bon are laid in a 
fold across the 
back and _ then 
allowed to flare 
at each = side. 
They are quite 
short and ar 
looped in a but- 
terfly bow on the 
side. 
Fievre No. 4 
— Lapis’ Stra¥ 
Hat.—She whe 
cannot stand the 
severity of 3 
sailor hat find: 
it possible to as- 


folded anp-Lace Hat.—(Out by Pat- sume this, which 
lon g, to de tern No. 9915; 11 sizes; ages, iscertainly a near 
loops being the 2 to 12 years; price, 5d. or'10 relative. It is oi 
preferred dispo- cents.) | yellowish - white 
sition. They Ficure No. 1.—LaprEs’ Bonnet. straw, with 4 


continue to re- 
ceive the most _ 
favor in the 
écru shades that display gilt, pale blue, crimson and many colored 
stripes upon the neutral background. The plaid kerchiefs are liked 
for sailor hats. 

Fiavure No. 1.—Lanres’ Bonner.—A simplicity that is admirable 
marks this bonnet. The crown is formed of mordoré silk cord and 
floss woven in basket fashion, while a narrow brim is obtained by a 
binding of dark brown velvet. Across the front is an Alsacian 
bow of mordoré satin ribbon, which is the only decoration; and 
strings of the ‘same 
color, though some- 
what narrower, are 
folded to form the 
finish at the back 
and are then looped 
as is most becoming. 
If fancied, a number 
of small gold pins 
may be stuck here, 
there and every where 
in the ribbon bow 
and about the velvet 


facing. 
Figurr No. 2.— 
Cuitp’s Piqeuf—-anp— 


Lace Hat.—tThis 
pretty hat is cut by 
pattern No. 9915, 

rice 5d. or 10 cents. 
The plain outer brim is made of piqué of the finely cortled variety, 
and over this is a plaiting of oriental lace; then the crown, which 
buttons to a band attached to the brim so as to form rolling folds 
between the buttons, is arranged, and immediately on top is a flat 
rosette of lace that appears to form the top of the hat, though, of 
course, the piqué is under it. The ties are of pale-blue ribbon and 
are fastened at each side and bowed as illustrated. Any desired 
color may be chosen, but preference is generally displayed for blue, 
rose or white, the latter being the most practical. The pattern is in 


FIGURE No. 4.—Lap1es’ Straw Hart. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos, 1, 2;and 8, see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” on this Page.) 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 4 and 5, see ‘‘Hats and Bonnets,"’ on this Page.) 


~- woe 2 4 : : 
FigurRE No. 3.—LapDIEs’ BONNET brid that aed: 


no facing or 


binding. A bans 
of dark green velvet ribbon is around the crown, and just in front. 


caught here and there in folds, is a knot of green gauze, while close | 


to it is a cluster of ferns, grasses and wild flowers. Quills, pompon: 
or any flowers liked may take the place of the foliage, though there 
is certainly greater novelty about the latter. 

Figure No, 5.— Lapies’ Rounp Hat.—A jaunty hat that x 
becoming to a young face always receives the admiration it deserves. 


Such a one is this, which is here shown as made of brown straw. | 


its rolling brim beinz 


faced smoothly with | 


dark brown velve'. 
Around the crown is 
a band of oriental 
ribbon in which is 
shown all the colors 


with the addition a! 


slightly to one side. 


tips showing various 
shades of brown ani 
lightening almost to 
yellow. Worn fa: 
enough back to show 
the front hair, this 
: little hat is always 
pretty and, to a very young lady, decidedly beautifying. 


Fieure No. 5.—Lapies’ Rocnp Hart. 


ah* 


of a cashmere shawl, 


many glints of gold | 
In front, thougt - 


is a bunch of three | 


Fiaure No. 6.—Lapies’ Straw Hat.—A shape that is sugee--} 
tive of the English walking-hat, and which is worn in very much th’ ! 


same manner, is here shown. 


It is a gray straw, and around tl. 


crown is smoothly placed a band of silver braid embroidered in coler- 


ed silks. 


band. If preferred, a cluster of pink feathers may be substituted 
for the gray ones; or, if(tips,of any color were not cared for, a mass 


Just in front is a cluster of pale-gray tips from out of 
which springs an aigrette of deep pink matching the flowers on the 
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of pink roses or apple blossoms would be effective and in good taste. 
teuRE No. 7,.—Laprre’ Straw Bonnet.—A granny-like shape 
is here shown in straw. Where the brim is raised, it is faced with 
gray brocaded silk. A scarf of crimson velvet is around the crown 
and is allowed to lap over the flaring peak in front. A bunch of pink 
and deep crimson roses and their foliage in the received position is 
the only other decoration and is entirely in harmony with the other 
colors. Strings may be worn with such a bonnet, if desired. 
Ficure No. 8.—Lapres’ Straw Hat.—The intent air of smartness 


Figure No. 6.—Lapbies’ Straw Hart. 


about this hat is the first impression, and it is a lasting one. The 
straw is of a dark green color, the slightly rolling brim being 
finished in such a way that neither binding nor facing is necessary. 
The decoration consists of alternate rows of gold braid and green 
velvet around the crown, and an intricate arrangement of loops of 
both on one side very near the front. Such a hat in black, blue or 
brown would be decorated in harmony, and either silver or gold 
braid could be used, as preferred. 

Fraurre No. 9.—Lapies’ Hat.—Uniqueness is certainly the chief 
attraction of thiy hat. It is of fancy straw showing black and gold. 
A large cluster of miniature sunflowers are placed almost in front, 
and slightly to one side are perched two wee birds who seem to be 
seeking sweets from the flowers before them. Dandelions, pansies, 
roses or any preferred yellow flowers will be in good taste on such 


a hat. 
SS 


STYLISH LINGERIE. 


The chief effect that seems to be aimed at in the lingerie of this 
season is perfect exactness, not only for the severe linen collar, but 
in the arrangement of frills and ruchings, lisse and laces. A studied 
disorder seems to be no longer liked, but a 
daintiness and precision in arrangement that 
is typical of the neat Quakers is approved. 
This cannot be deemed anything but an im- 
provement, for the studied carelessness was 
too apt to verge into the unstudied untidi- 
ness that is never in good taste and cer- 
tainly does not improve a woman’s looks. 
As a wrist and neck finish, a positive pre- 
ference is given to white, though some toi- 
lettes demand black, which is furnished 
for them in the shape of silver or gold edged 
ruching. Indeed, so many are the varieties 
of ruching shown that each individual taste 
seems to have been consulted, and if a little 
care and thought be exercised each will 
undoubtedly be suited. 

Frovures Nos. 1 anp 2.—Neck anp WRIsT 
Frxisa.— A neatly arranged finish for the 
wrists and neck is here shown, and is of 
Kursheedt’s Standard India muslin ruching. 
Care is taken that the joining is smoothly done, and in this way an 
unbroken surface seems to have been formed. For wear with cloth 
or, indeed, house or street costumes of any material, this ruching 
is particularly pretty. 

raurE No. 5 _-DAcr SHou.per-Cape.—This cape, which was cut 

by pattern No. 8738, price 10d. or 20 cents, and is here developed in 

Rursheedt’s Standard Spanish lace net and edging, is an exposition 

Gof one of the most approved designs. On each shoulder is an epau- 

let of silk terie, while attached to the lace frill that out- 

lines the cape and below the guilling around the throat are a number 
a 


FIGcCRE No. 7.—Lapises’ Straw BONNET. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 6 and 7, eee ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,’’ on Pages 42 and 43.) 


FigurRE No. 8.—LaApIEs’ Straw Hat. 
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of silk drops that are especially effective. Such a cape, made of 
white net and lace, might have either pearl or silk pendants, as pre- 
ferred; while the epaulettes would, of course, be in harmony with 
the drops. 

Fieure No. 4.—Mott—anp—Lace Jabot.—Pale-blue mull was used 
for this jabot, and before being plaited the strip is finished at each 
end with a deep frill of white lace. It 1s then plaited as illustrated, 
and a knot of the mull catches it just in the center. A. safety-pin at 
the back is the means by which the jabot is fastened to the gown. 

Figure No. 5.—Lace-anp—Ner Ficav.— 
Figured oriental net is laid in folds that out- 
line the surplice shape to form the foun- 
dation of this fichu. On the inner side 
it is edged with a full frill of oriental lace 
which, ceasing where the folds come 
together, is brought from underneath to the 
outer side and culminates in a broad jabot that 
reaches to the waist. This is an especially 
pretty adjunct to wear with a bodice opened 


in V-shape. ° 


DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


; Between the decorations of house and 
street toilettes there is a vast. difference, and 
while greater elaboration is allowable for 
the former, it cannot be said to make the 
latter seem plainer by contrast, because both 
are controlled by the laws of fitness, and in 
matters of dress a refined taste judges by 
quality and adaptability and not by compar- 
ison. Braid is one of the most admired gar- 
nitures for street toilettes, and lace is equally 

popular for house and evening dresses. One of the latest features in 

the use of braid is the application of cream-white upon dark cloths and 
suitings, as well as upon goods of its own tint. White braids havin 
gold tinsel interwoven in them are stylish upon cream-white woo 
goods, and silver braids are effective upon all shades of gray and also 
upon garnet. Silver is also associated with black by those who are 
laying aside the habiliments of mourning. 

Ficures Nos. 1, 2, 3 anp 4.—Decorations ror Skit, Front- 
Gore, Dress-Bopy anp Sieeve.—The braid represented in these 
four engravings is of the variety known as Kursheedt’s Standard 
mohair Draid and is of a cream-white tint, the association of this 
hue with dark tones being very fashionable just now. 

The skirt decoration shown at figure No. 1 illustrates thre 
widths of braid. All these are applied as represented upon a wide 
side-plaiting before the plaits are laid, and their positions are accu- 
rately indicated by the engraving. The widest is the same as shown. 
upon the gore and sleeve, the soutache being also represented upon 
the latter; while the third width is a little wider than that repre- 
sented upon the dress-body. 

In arranging the decorations on the front-gore pictured at fig- 
ure No, 2, the fodt trimming, which passes entirely about the skirt, 


Figure No. 9.—Laptiges’ Har. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 8S and 9, see “‘ Hats and Bonnets,” on this Page.) 


is applied, and next in order comes a row of wide braid. Following 
this is a bias fold about twice the width of the braid, which, after 
being sewed to position, ig turned up over its own seam. This 
arrangement of braid and folds is continued nearly to the top, aod 
is especially attractive. Of course, any variety of braid preferred 
may be used, white having tinsel interwoven in it being much 
liked on light fabrics. 

The braid used on the dress-body shown at figure No. 3 is about 
two numbers wider than soutache, and is arranged in the outline of 
@ peasant waist upon. the dress-body,each strip being turned to 
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form a short loop at the top and frayed slightly at its ends, which 
extend a trifle below the lower edge. The braid is so neatly 
applied, and its width so deftly decreased by stretching it at the 
waist-line, that the meeting of the two rows over the closing is not 
discernable. 

In the sleeve decoration shown at figure No. 4, braid of the sou- 
tache variety is associated with that about an inch and a-half wide. 
Two rows of the wider variety cross the outside of the sleeve from 
the inside seam at the wrist to a point some distance above at the 


Figure No. 3.—Lacr SHOULDER-Cark.—(Cut by 
Pattern No. 8738, 10 sizes; 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measures; price, 10d. or 20 cents.) 


Figures Nos. 1 anp 2.—NEcK AND 
WRIST FINISH. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 8, sce ‘‘Stylish Lingerte,”’ on Page 43.) 


outside seam, their corresponding edges almost meeting. Below the 
lower row a graduated scroll design is wrought with soutache. 

Fieures Nos. 5 anp 6.—Sxrrt anp Sieeve Decorations.—In 
these two varieties of trimming oriental ribbon showing a Japanese 
commingling of designs is united with plain dress goods, the effect 
being picturesque and tasteful. 

In the skirt decoration shown at gure No. 5 the ribbon is 
arranged in lengthwise strips over the spaces between the plaits in 
the flounce, and its contrast to the dark tone of the latter is very 
attractive. “uch ribbon is often applied as a vest facing. 

At figure No. 6 the engraving shows a band of the ribbon applied 
in round cuff outline upon the wrist of the sleeve, and above itis a 
twist of the dress goods—which is pongee—having its ends arranged 
in @ knot upon the center of the upper side. Above this is a similar 
arrangement of brown velvet, which is quite in harmony not vnly 
with the pongee but with the ribbon. 

Ficure No. 7.—Fancy Boprce.—This 
waist is cut by pattern No. 9568, which is 
published in our catalogues for the season 
and costs ls. or 25 cents, The pattern is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and also in- 
cludes a gutmpe or under-waist, which is cut 
high about the neck and has a yoke plaited 
upon it. In this instance the under-waist is 
omitted, and in the square neck of the out- 
side waist is sewed a frill of wide lace edg- 
ing, which is drawn in to the figure and held 
in position by a narrow ribbon run through 
its openings near the edge. The sleeves are 
of lace net, and in this instance are sewed 
to the outside waist, though in the pattern 
they are sewed to the under-waist. Dressy 
waists of any material may be finished in 
this way, either white or black lace edging . 
and net being used. 

Frevre No. 8.—Decoratep Srpe—Puatr- 
ING FoR Skirt Trimmina.—Any variety of 
lace edging and insertion admired may be 
applied in this way upon skirt panne and — 
the material may be cut away from beneath 
the insertion or not, as preferred. Upon 
Surahs and pale-tinted nun’s-vailings the 
effect is very attractive when the material is left underneath. Of 
has the edging and insertion are applied before the plaits are 
ai 

Figure No. 9.— Braimp-anp-VeLvet Decoration FoR A COLLAR 
AND Dress-Bopy.—The closing of this dress-body is invisibly per- 
formed from the throat to the bust, and crossing it between these 


Fiaure No. 4.—MuLL~anD-Lace Jabot. 
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points are three straps of velvet, which are fastened permanently at 
their ends upon the overlapping side beneath triple clusters of small 
buttons and simulated button-holes, From beneath the attached 
end of each strip extend five graduated loops of soutache braid, and 
upon the opposite side of the dress-body in corresponding positions 
soutache is arranged in the same way, the free ends of the velvet 
straps buttoning over their front ends. The collar is faced with 
velvet nearly to the ends, and from beneath the facing extend grad- 
uated loops of soutache. This novel and unique arrangement is so 
simple in its details that it may be easily du- 
plicated. 

Ficure No. 10.—ARRANGEMENT OF Brain, 
VELVET AND Burrons For Sieeve Decora- 
Tion.—A simple yet distingué effect is devel- 
oped in this sleeve decoration. The nar- 
row velvet facing is graduated to a mere 
point at the inside of the sleeve, and the row 
of wide braid which surmounts it crosses the 
inside seam and has its ends slanted off di- 
agonally in front of the outside seam, each 
end being ornamented by three small-sized 
buttons. There are two rows of soutache 
braid, and these are applied plainly upon the 
under side and arranged in trefoil loops upon 
the upper side, as illustrated. Sometimes the 
soutache will be of the gold or silver tinsel 
variety. 

FicurE No. 11.—Decoration FoR THE 
Front oF 4 Sxrrt.—Upon the center of this 
gore are applied deep folds which gradu- 
ate slightly narrower as they ascend, each 
overlapping the one below it and the topmost 
being surmounted by a facing of the goods, 
which extends to the belt. Their ends are 
concealed by graduated revers, which tum 
backward over them and are long enough to 
extend to the top of the skirt. Upon the revers are arranged cross- 
wise strips of braid having a slight diagonal inclination toward the 
inner edges, which terminate beneath the revers, their outer ends 
extending almost to its margin and terminating in loops. The braid 
trimming ceases at the topmost fold. When the decoration is being 
rele at upon &@ mourning dress, the braid may be omitted and a 
row of buttons placed along the outer edge of each revers. For 
deep mourning the revers will often be of crape and finished 
plainly. The narrow side-plaited foot-trimming is carried entirely 
about the skirt. 

Fieure No. 12.—Sryzisa Decoration For THE Front oF a Skirt.— 
In trimming the front of a skirt in this way, the center of the front- 
gore is overfaced with a narrow, gore-shaped section of the goods 
and turning backward from this at each side is a section ai 18 
narrow at the top and widens slightly as it approaches the lower 


FraurEe No. 5.—LackE-anD-Net Frouv. 


é 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 4 and 5, see‘ Stylish Lingerie,”’ on Page 43.) 


edge. The next section, which is similar in effect, may be sewed at 
its back edge into the corresponding side-front seam or widened 


| 
sufficiently to carry it to the side-back seam, as preferred. All the 4 
overlapping edges are ornamented and apparently held in positiota , 
by lines of buttons, which extend from -the lower edge to within a 
short distance of the top./ The narrow, box-plaited foot-trimming 
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) strip of braid is wide 


and costs Is. or 25 
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is set beneath the lower edge. Sometimes the facing upon the 
center will be in decided contrast with the remainder, and when 
mourning goods are being made up, the entire arrangement may be 
developed in crape if desired. 

Fravre No. 13.—Rreson—TrimMep FLounce.—Skirts of dainty cot- 
ton materials or fancy silks are often trimmed with deep, gathered 
flounces enriched as illustrated with satin or velvet ribbon; and 
upon mulls and other diaphanous goods the effect is exquisite when 
a decided or a delicate contrast in color is arranged. The engrav- 
ing explains the process of arrangement explicitly, but it may be 
well toadd that but little fulness is needed in a flounce thus trimmed. 

FievreE No. 14.—Braip-Trimmep Sxirt—Puairmye.—By experi- 
menting with paper the dimensions of the two lengths of material 
united in this plaiting 
may be easily deter- 
mined, and all the 
joinings may be made 
so that they will be 
entirely concealed be- 
neath the folds. Each 


enough to fill in the 
space left above the 
shorter pl aits—be- 
neath which its lower 
end is slipped—and 
its top extends alittle 
above the longer 
plaits and is turned 
under to form a point. 
Sometimes the short- 
er plaits will contrast 
decidedly with the 
longer ones, and vel- 
vet will often be used 
instead of braid. 
Ficure No. 15.— 
Fancy Dress-Bopy.— 
This dress-body is cut 
by basque pattern No. 
9826, which is pub- 
lished in our cata- 
logues for the season 


cents. It is in thir- 
teen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure. The back 
has no seam at the 
center, but has side- 
form seams extend- 
ing to the -shoulders, ° 
and this method of 
adjustment, in addi- 
tion to being very 
fashionable in itself, 
is conducive to very 
ornamental effects. In 
this instance the side- 
backs are overlaid 
with Kursheedt’s 
Standard Spanish lace 
edging, which ex- 
tends just back of 
their seams and is 
carried across the 
shoulders and down 
the fronts. A frill of 
narrower lace edging 
sewed inside the high 
collar falls over and 


conceals it, and dou- 
ble frills of lace edging finish the elbow sleeves, which are made 


of Kursheedt’s Standard Spanish lace net. Beige-colored lace with 
brown velvet or satin is very fashionable, and cream-white lace 
associates with any color. 

FigurE No. 16.—FassronasreE Sxirt—Decoration.—The box- 
plaiting which forms the foot trimming for the skirt may be overhung 
by the drapery or arranged upon the foundation with the outside of 
the skirt overhanging it, according to convenience. The overlapping 
edge is cut in scollops and underfaced, and upon each scollop is set 
gn elongated ornament of silk cord and passementerie, which tapers to 
a point at the top and is surmounted by a small ornament of solid 
jet. Less expensive ornaments of braid passementerie may be 
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Figures Nos. 1, 2, 3 AND 4.—DECORATIONS FOR SKIRT, FRoNT-GorE, Dress-Bopy anpr SLEEVE. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 4, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’’on Pages 48 and 44.) 


arranged in the same manner upon cloth dresses, with good effect. 

FieurE No. 17.—Dercoration For THE Back or A Dress-Bopy.— 
This simple arrangement is very effective, and develops with especi- 
ally good results when the facing is of silk or velvet of a aecidedly 
contrasting color. The facing has its adjoining edges included in 
the center seam, and is cut to form a long, narrow point that 
extends nearly to the waist-line. The high standing collar is also 
of the contrasting goods, and a dress-body having this style of 
decoration upon the back will usually have its front correspondingly 
faced. 

Figure No. 18.—Dressy Sierve-Decoration.—In ornamenting a 
sleeve in this way, a slash extending some distance from the lower 
edge is made in the upper side a little in front of the outside seam, 
and a cuff facing of 
velvet is applied, its 
ends being finished 
with the edges of the 
slash. Eyelets are 
worked through the 
ends, and a frill of 
lace is applied about 
the lower edge and 
along the slash; silk 
cord is then laced 
through the eyelets 
from the lower edge 
toward the top, where 
its ends are tied, their 
extremities being 
neatly finished. This 
is a very effective 
sleeve-finish. 

Fievre No. 19.— 
Sryuiso Siterve-Dec- 
ORATION.—This dain- 
ty and becoming 
sleeve-decoration is 
developed as follows: 
Four rows of lace 
are applied, the 
lower one extending 
entirely about the 
wrist and the other 
three crossing the out- 
side seam and termi- 
nating some distance 
from the inside seam, 
their lengths gradua- 
ting shorter toward 
the top. The ends 
of the shorter rows 
are concealed by a 
bias piece of soft Su- 
rah, which crosses the 
inside seam in soft 
wrinkles and has its 
ends shirred up very 
closely under a buckle 
ornament at the out- 
side seam above the 
upper row. Ofcourse, 
the bias piece may be 
of the same material 
as the sleeve, but it 
is more effective to 
have it of a contrast- 
ing fabric. 

auRE No, 20.— 
DECORATION FOR THE 
SKIRT OF AN EVENING 
Dress.—An exquisite 

arniture for an éven- 
ing dress is here pic- 
tured. The arrangement introduces a ruffle or foot trimming of medi- 
um-wide lace overhung by adeep flounce, the latter being in turn 
surmounted by a ruffle of the narrower width. Placed elose together 
in & row upon the lower ruffle are large crushed roses of a pale- 
pink color, and the effect of this addition is ag dainty as it is novel. 
Of course, any variety of flower may be chosen, but very fine blos- 
soms will be found expensive, as, being necessarily applied close 
together, a large quantity will be needed. 

Fieure No. 21.—ARRANGEMENT OF Bratp For Skirt DecoratTion.— 
This arrangement of braid is simple yet very effective, and may be 
carried entirely about the skirt or limited to the front and sides, 
The braid shown in the present instances a variety woven in 
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checker-board fashion in black-and-gold, the contrast being very 
attractive. The lower row is placed close to the plaiting that forms 
the foot trimming, and an incl: is allowed between every two rows. 

Figure No, 22,—Sryusa Watst.—This waist is a portion of cos- 
tume pattern No. 9897, which is 
shown on page 14, costs 1s. 8d. or 
40 cents, and is especially adapted to 
the light-weight wool goods and 
fancy cotton textures now in vogue, 
In this instance the upper por- 
tions of the back and front and the 
sleeves are made of Kursheedt’s 
Standard lace tucking, the thin ma- 
terial being joined in yoke shape 
to the waist and the seams conceal- 
ed by falling frills of lace. The 
closing is invisibly performed alon 
the yoke-shaped facings, and wit 
button-holes and buttons below. 
A ribbon belt is fastened about the 
waist by a buckle, and a bow of 
ribbon is placed over the upper 
button-hole and button. <A stand- 
ing frill of lace conceals the high 
standing collar. Of course, any va- 
riety of open-work may take the 
place of the lace tucking, with 
good effect. 

Fieure No. 23.—FasnionaBLe 
Sieeve—Frnisu.—Lace tucking is 
the material represented in the 
cuff decoration applied upon the 
lower part of this sleeve, and the 
upper edge, which is pointed upon 
both the upper and under sides, 
is bordered with lace. Of course, 
any other material preferred may 
be used for the cuff decoration, all kinds of open-work being liked 
upon plain and figured cottons. 

Fieure No. 24.—ARRANGEMENT oF Lace RuFFLES AND Srpe-Puair- 
INGS FoR Skirt Trimminc.— The lace represented in this_ skirt 
trimming is of the pressed Italian variety, and is very fashionable for 
trimming all Summer fabrics, especially Surahs and mulls. The 
method of arranging the two garnitures is plainly shown by the 
engraving and requires no further description. Of course, any other 
variety of lace preferred may be used instead. 

Ficure No, 25.—F ancy Steeve—Decoration.—Lace tucking, Ham- 
burg webbing or any kind of fancy goods or contrasting material 
may be used for the cuff facing represented upon this sleeve. The 
outline of the cuff facing deepens at the outside of the arm, and 
across the top is slipped a softly-twisted ribbon, the ends of which 
are knotted in a pretty bow upon the center of the upper side. 

Figure No. 26.— ARRANGEMENT OF Drawn—Work FLounces.— 
Ladies who are in mourning will appreciate the suitability of this 
decoration for 
the dresses of 
whitecotton 
goods which are 
worn in_ the 
house during 
warm weather. 
Each flounce is 
quite deeply 
hemmed and has 
two wide tucks 
above the hem. 
Threads are 
drawn, and both 
hem and_ tucks 
are hemstitched 
instead of being 
sewed in the or- 
dinary manner. 
Such an arrange- 
ment is usually 
carried across 
the gores and 
also across the 
breadth, if desir- 
ed; the upper 
one, or, perhaps, 
the upper two, being, however, omitted, if the drapery be very deep. 

Ficures Nos. 27 anp 28.—Skrirt anp Steeve Trmminc.—The 
decorations pictured in these engravings are of the embroidery 
known as “solid work ” or “mourning” embroidery, the design, 


Figure No. 7.—Fancy Bopror.—(Cut by Pattern 
No. 9568; 13 sizes; 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ures; price, 1s. or 25 cents.) 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"* on 
Page 44.) 


FiagurE No. 6.—SLEEVE DECORATION. 
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which is simple, being wrought without any of the open-work 
characterizing the ordinary kinds. Such embroidery is applied 
upon white house and lawn dresses worn by ladies in mourning, 
and is woven in strips having one row of points upon them, with | 
one, two, three and sometimes 4 
more rows of points outlined by 
the embroidery below the top, and 
also in strips showing no work 
except the row of points along the 
edge. 

At Ggure No. 27 is shown the 
skirt trimming, which comprises 
five rows of embroidery, each woy- 
en upon a single strip. Any num- 
ber of rows may be thus arranged 
for a skirt trimming, only enough 
fulness for an easv adjustment be- 
ing allowed in sewing them to 
position. 

The sleeve pictured at figure No. 
28 shows a cuff-like decoration 
composed of the mourning em- 
broidery, having three rows of 
points woven upon the same strip. 

Ficure No. 29.—ARRANGEMENT 
or EmpBromeEerRED FLOUNCES FOR 
Sxrrt Triminc.—Deep flounce- 
embroidery is a favorite garniture 
for skirts of white and colored cot- 
ton dresses, and it may be obtained 
in all grades and widt This en- 
graving shows a favorite disposal 
of flouncing, which may be de- 
veloped upon the front and sides 
of a skirt or carried entirely about 
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(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 5, 6 pr eh see ‘* Dressmaking at Home,” on 


it, as preferred. Of course, the plaiting which forms the foot trim- 
ming will extend all round the skirt. Such flouncing may be 
obtained in white and colored embroideries. 


————— 


STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The Summer goods being now generally displayed, much better 
opportunity for inspection is afforded than when they were still on 
the shelves of the manufacturer, and importer. In neckwear the 
four-in-hand and knot scarfs have made the highest bid for popular 
favor, and will most likely continue to lead throughout the entire 
season, Among the former are shown some imported piqués in 
white, buff and other plain colors. Some few figured, striped and 
check designs are also seen, the principal colors in the combinations 
being black, scarlet and blue. English duck in buff, drab, slate and 
white is also made up in this shape. These goods will, of course, 
have but a small following until the advent of real Summer weathe: 
when a négligé costume is en régle. 

The knot scarfs are shown in all the fashionable colors, sma: 
checks and wide and narrow stripes being the popular patterns» 
A very handsome shape and one which is now creating quite 
afuror is called the “Saratoga.” It is a small made tle, an? 
its neat and jaunty appearance shows in itself sufficient reasox 
ior its popularity, not to mention its easy and comfortalsle 
adjustment and the very reasonable price at which it is sold 
This scarf is exhibited in small checks and narrow stripes and in 
the better grades of figured goods, the chief combinations bemg 
black and scarlet, and blue and black. This shape is one Of the 
prettiest exponents of the knot scarf that has appeared for many 
seasons. 
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The flat scarfs are by no means losing their hold upon popular 
favor. They are shown in some very striking combinations and 


also with plain white grounds having small rings, horse-shoes, spots, 
Others having alternating vertical stripes of 


etc., upon them. 
Ottoman and satin in two or three 
colors that give a changeable effect, 
areexceedingly handsome. The Red- 
fern is very popular in this shape. 
Later in the season de Joinvilles will 
be much in demand. 

In silk handkerchiefs a special nov- 
elty of the season shows the prevail- 
ing craze—roller skating The mono- 
chromatic effect is retained in these 
goods, the figures being of the same 
color as the ground but atone dark- 
er. An illustration of these hand- 
kerchiefs will be given in the Dexin- 
EATOR for August. 

The illustratious this nvonth include 


y two four-in-hand scarfs, four de 


Joinvilles and one knot scarf. 

Fieure No, 1.—GeEnTLEemen’s DE 
JOINVILLE.—This dressy scarf is here 
shown as made of myrtle satin, with 
lozenge-shaped medallions in oriental 
colors upon it; the shaded portions 
having a repped effect. 

Fieure No. 2.—GENTLEMEN’S DE 
J OINVILLE.—The scarf represented at 
this figure is made of olive-brown 
silk having upon it deep relief flowers 
in natural tints—roses, tea and red, 
with foliage in real tints. 

Fiavure No. 3.— GeEntTLemen’s Four- 
1IN—Hanp Scarr, Kwnorrep.— This 
scarf is made of black-and-white 
striped silk. Blue and white, blue 
and black, and scarlet and black, 
are also 


favorite combinations. 


Fiaure No. 9. BRAID-AND—-VELVET DECORATION 
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FOR A COLLAR AND DRESS—Bopy. 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


The useful and the beautiful are alike considered in the contribu- 
tions to this department for the current month, and from them may 


be gleaned some few hints which 
will probably be of assistance to the 
bright little housekeeper who never 
tires in her efforts to make home 
a place of beauty for her loved ones. 
Figure No. 1.—Fancy Screen.— 
This handsome screen is made of pea- 
cock feathers arranged in fan fashion 
in a large vase of any preferred style. 
The feathers are usually fastened to 
a shape cut from pasteboard or any 
equ M stiff material. A very large 
geri eaf fan would prove an excel- 
ent foundation. 
Ficure No. 2.—CentTER—PIrcE FoR 
a TasLE.—A beautiful way of ar- 
ranging flowers and fruit for a cen- 
ter ornament on the table is here il- 
lustrated. Two pretty fruit-dishes are 
arranged as represented, the smaller 
one standing in the center of the larger 
and being filled with a variety of 
fruits. Flowers and trailing vines are 
effectively arranged in the lower dish. 
Any two styles of fruit dishes may 
be similarly arranged. 
Fiaure No. 3.—Inrants’ BuanKket. 
—One of the dantiest of blanket wrap- 
ings for baby is here pictured. The 
fabric isgctel-blue satin, and the lining 
is wadded silk. Garland sections of 
blue flowers and their foliage are ap- 
liquéed in the corners, and letters 
orming “baby” are appliquéed di- 
agonally across the center, beginning 


‘ at the top. Birds and butterflies of 


Figure No. 10.—ARRANGEMENT OF BRAID, VELVET 
, ‘aNpD BuTrtons FOR SLEEVE DECORATION. 
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M1IGURE No. 11.—DECORATION FOR THE FRONT 
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OF A SKIRT. 


(for Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home.” 
Page 44.) 
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(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 9 and 10, see ‘‘ Dress- 
makin 44.) 
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Figure No. 4.— 
GENTLEMEN'S Knot 
Scoarr.—This scarf 
is a variation of the 
shape knownas the 
Prince Teck, the 
only new feature 
noticeable being 
the folds just be- 
low the knot. The 
peculiar check pat- 
tern illustrates a 
popular fancy. 

1auRE No. 3.— 
GENTLEMEN'S Four- 
tin—HanD ScarF.— 
The material of 
which this searf is 
made is a light 
Summer silk, and 
the checks show 
plain black, plain 
white, and mixed 
black-and-white. 

Ficgure No. 6.— 
GENTLEMEN’S DE 
J OINVILLE.—The 
striped design seen 
in the scarf pictur- 
ed at this figure is 
one that has been 


popular for a long 


beautiful colorings 
seem to float in the 
cerulean bit of 
beauty. The flor- 
al and other appli- 
qués were selected 
from Kursheedt’s 
Standard embroid- 
ered appliqués, 
which are in nu- 
merous variety. Of 
course, the blanket 
may be of any pre- 
ferred color, but 
white, pink, cream 
or the delicate blue 
mentioned are best 
suited to the dain- 
ty belongings of ba- 
by. Any preferred 
design in embroid- 
ery may decorate 
such blankets, if 
preferred to the ap- 
pliqués mentioned. 

Fieure No, 4.— 
ORNAMENTED HAm- 
PER.—This hamper 
is for the dainty, 
cleanclothingof the 
baby. It is lined 
with white or del- 
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FigurE No. 12.—StTyLIsH DECORATION FOR 


THE FRONT OF A SKIRT. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’’on 
Page 44.) 


ime. It is made of a light quality of Summer silk, but English duck icate-tinted Surah, silk, Silesia or cambric. A large bow of wide rib- 
pd plain ue piqué will also receive a share of the patronage. bon is fastened to the center of the lid, and similar ribbon is arranged 
Frovure No. 7.—GeEntTLemMeN’s DE Jornvitte.—This scarf unites 


ross wise lines of black and white in its weaving. 


diagonally across the front of the.hamper; one end being fastened 
under a trio of large, pompons, While \the (other is fastened under a 
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large bow, sprays of marguerites and ferns being fastened carelessly 
through the knot of the bow. The ribbon may be of any color or 
variety preferred, satin ribbon being, however, best liked. The 
hamper is of willow, and may be purchased at any shop dealing in 
willow-ware. It may be of the natural hue or it may be bronzed, 
gilded or of any preferred color. 

Ficure No. 5.—Ssor-Bac.—This handy receptacle for boots, 
shoes, slippers, etc., has eight pockets. It is here shown as made of 
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THE DELINEATOR. 
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embroidery silk. The correct sizes of the floral designs here used 
are given at figures Nos. 2 and 3, where several varieties of em- 
broidery stitches suited to them are also illustrated. The apron 
was cut by pattern No. 9832, price 7d. or 15 cents. 

Fieures Nos. 2 and 3,—Frorat Emsroipery Destens. — The 
designs for embroidery on the apron pictured at figure No. 1 are 
here given in their proper sizes. The sprays are pretty and graceful, 
and may be done in solid embroidery, in outline stitch, or in a side 
stitch such as is 
shown in the flow- 
ers; or they may 
be cut from velvet. 
plush, satin or silk 
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NS AS RSS S FIGURE No. 14.—BRAID-TRIMMED SKIRT—PLAITING. stitch, Peel aes 


FicuRE No. 13.—RisBON-TRIMMED FLOUNCE. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 18 and 14, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,”’ 
on Page 45.) 


crétonne of a neat pattern. gfhe upper set of pockets are in one 
piece, and each has a broad box-plait folded in it. The lower set of 
pockets is similarly made; and upper edges of each set are bor- 
dered with a row of velvet ribbon, the lower set being arranged so 
that its lower edge is even with that of the back portion, which is 
all in one piece. The pockets are then divided by rows of velvet 
ribbon that are continuous from the top to the bottom. <A row of 
the ribbon covers the lower edge of the upper set of pockets, and all 
the edges of the foundation are then bound with the ribbon. A 
narrow tape usually stays the box-plaits near the top. Rings are 
fastened to the top and bottom of the bag and passed over hooks 
fastened in the door or wood-work of the closet or room, the lower 
hooks, of course, turning downward. Linen, seersucker, gingham, 
crash, Silesia or any preferred fabric may be selected for such bags, 
and braid or any variety of ribbon may be used for binding, ete. 
Any suitable design may be embroidered on each pocket, outlines of 
the articles to be placed therein being frequently done in outline 
stitch upon them. 

Fiaure No. 6.— Bonbonniére-—The lower part of this dainty arti- 
cle is a round box, which is covered with velvet overlaid with a row 
of gilt lace. The bag.is of Surah, and is gathered slightly at the 
lower edge before being fastened to the box. The top of the bag is 
turned in deeply for a hem, which is sewed twiee to position to form 
a casing in which ribbon is run to draw it together, the hem forming 
a pretty frill above the casing. Any combination of colors may be 
selected, and the bag may be of figured or plain silk, satin or Surah. 
The lace may be silver, gilt or aby preferred variety in white or in 
colors. 

————__—___—_—. 
ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK. 


Very urgent is the call for fancy aprons for lawn-tennis and after- 
noon teas, and this wish is pleasingly gratified, two beautiful aprons 
having been contributed to this month’s attractions. Designs for 
embroidering these aprons are also given in the correct sizes for use, 
but, of course, the maker may gratify her taste for the original by 
aren ene her apron to please her fancy. 

Figure No. 1.—Fancy Apron.—This dainty apron is here pic- 
tured as made of China silk, and is prettily decorated with floral 
sprays in hand-embroidery. It is widely faced at the sides and 
lower edge, the facings being hemstitched; and its lower part is 
turned up deeply and sewed at the center and sides to form two 
pockets, one of which is embellished with embroidery. A large 
design is embroidered above the pockets, with beautiful effect. The 
top of the apron is hemmed, and in this hem is run a ribbon, which 
ties about the waist.. The ribbon may contrast with the apron 
or be the same color, as preferred. Scrim, linen, pongee, batiste, 
mull, India muslin, Surah, silk and all sorts of dainty fabrics are 
made up into such aprons, and, of course, the decoration may be in 
accordance with the taste. Aprons of white batiste or scrim, with 
aad ribbon and yellow floral decoration in embroidery, are much 

iked; and frequently the facings are fancifully stitched with the 


long and short 
stitches ; care must be taken to slant the stitches down the sides of the 


petals inthe manner illustrated, or else the shape of the petals will not 
be graceful. Sometimes flowers of this kind are embroidered in darn- 
ing stitch, and the leaves are done in Kensington stitch or else in ap- 
pliqué work. Ofcourse, these designs may be used in decorating other 
articles, being suitable for scarfs, tidies, lambrequins, ete. 


Fieure No, 4.—Lawn-Tennis Apron.—The decoration on this 
‘apron suggests the use for which the apron is intended, and the cor- 
rect size of the net, balls and rackets are given at figures Nos. 5, ¢ 


ew Mere s 


and 7. The apro: 
is fully describe: 
at figure No. }. 
where it is pic- 
tured as made up 
for dainty use. 
In this instance 
the material i: 


are herring-bon: 
stitched wit! 
bright silk. The 
pockets are am- 

le, and ther 


not be found dif- 
ficult to accom- 


pul tern to the apror 

Labbe is No. 9832, pric: 

FigurE No. 15.—Fancy Dress-Bopy.—(Cut by Pat- 7d. or 15 cents 
tern No. 9826; 13 sizes; 28 to 46 inches, bust 

measures; price, 1s. or 25 centa.) 
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FigurE No. 16.—FASHIONABLE SKIRT-DECORATION. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 15 and 16, see ‘‘ Dreasmaking at Home,** ou 
Page 45.) 


stand the rough usage to which the game will subject it may be 


stout linen, and | 
the edge facing: | 


ecoration wil. | 


plish. The pat- } 


Any material | 
strong enoughto } 


thus made up. The ribbon belt-ties usually match the embroiders. 
silk. Any other decoration for which there may be a preferences 


may adorn the apron, but that pictured jis suitable and pretty. 
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Ficcres Nos. 5, 6 and 7.—Emsproipery Desicns ror LaAwn-TENNIS 
APRON.—Thege designs are in the correct sizes for embroidering the 


may the mesh portion of the rackets. 


the apron may be easily copied from the upper one of these here 


pockets of the apron shown at figure No. 4. The meshes of the coupled. 
net may be done in outline or darning stitch, as preferred; and so embroidery, 
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DRESS MATERIALS. 


The conclusion of an old and popular novel is, “and, having basque is short, having a triple-pointed outline in front (the middle 


Any preferred color or colors may be used in the. 


done her duty, she was happy ever after.”—a result that one hopes point being produced by a vest), arching over the hips and display- 


Figure No. 17.—DROCORATION FOR THE BACK 
oF A Dress—Bopy. P 


always follows the doing of that which is 
right. Buta restless conscience may ask, 
‘What is my duty?” The chief duty 
just now is to decide upon your most 
needed gown, to have it made in the most 
becoming way and to wear it with the 
satisfaction that comes under such cir- 
cumstances. With this off your mind, 
one of the wrinkles that denote a per- 
turked spirit will disappear, you will find 
the remaining duties easier to perform 
and, after all, you may, like the fortunate 
heroine, live bape ever after. Above 
all things let the Summer months find 
you content, because discontent and dis- 
array are almost synonymous, and diear- 
ray means greater suffering from the heat 

_ and an infliction of your appearance up- 
on everybody else. 

But to your gown. There are man 
materials from which to sisoss-sindeed. 
the collection is so large that one is actu- 
ally at a loss to decide which is the best 

, purchase. The very coarse élamine is 
| shown in a lovelg steel-gray, in the re- 
{ceived russet, in mode, white, écru, 
imavy and beige, It permits of braid or velvet decorations,. and 
.maay be made as elaborately or as simply as desired; the style 
Paap tear entirely on the occasions to which it is dedicated. Com- 
bined with velvet, a decidedly pretty promenade costume may be 
; made of this fabric, special care being taken to bind the seams, or 
else, if the bodice fit properly, the edges will soon fray. A walking cos- 
tume for Summer wear is made of éfamine in one of the mode shades 
—seemingly next of kin to light brown—combined with velvet. 
The skirt has for its foot trimming a very narrow box-plaiting of 
dark-brown velvet, and above it 1s an equally narrow gathered 
frill of the velvet, the long drapery reaching quite to these trim- 
mings—indeed, a little below the upper one. A very long, much- 
wrinkled tablier of the mode étamine is edged with yak lace of 
she same shade, and at both sides it is gathered. At the right of the 
tenter it is draped by plaits concealed by g cascade of lace, which 
2x tends all the way down the fablier. Bows of velvet ribbon of the 
grown tone are placed at regular intervals in the cascade, straps of the 

Ivet crossing the right side to intensify the effect. The drapery 
E the back is long, full and so carefully managed with improver and 
feels that the bouffent air is not only achieved, but retained. The 
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AN EVENING DRESS. 


very decided or 80 
small that their trac- 
ing out becames a 
study. The large 
plaids in wool are 
used for children’s 
travelling wraps, and 
in cotton for the gar- 
ments of those of 
larger growth ; while 
the invisible checks 
are in Tweeds and 
all varieties of fanc 
cloths adapted to tail- 
or-made suits. Hair- 
lines of light colors 


ing looped tabs in the back. The vest is of 
brown velvet and is very effectively arrang- 
ed, the bodice closing from the bust to just 
below the waist-line and the vest showing 
above and below. The buttons on the 
basque are the color of the étamine, and on 
the vest they are of the same shade as the 
velvet, small crochetted ones being used in 
each instance. The high military collar of 
velvet is overlaid with a flat application of 
the lace, and the rolling cuffs of velvet are 
decorated in the same manner. A high 
piqué collar is worn inside the velvet one 
and caught with a gold button, a long nail- 
pin of yellow gold being the only other 
jewelry. The gloves are of mode undress- 
ed kid, heavily stitched; and white piqué 
cuffs are worn at the wrists. The round hat 
is of dark brown straw, with an étamine 
scarf showing mode and gold as its decora- 
tion; while the parasol is of changeable silk 
linting brown and mode in the sunshine. 
his costume, at once refined and inexpen- 
sive, was made at home, the busy worker 
being careful to make the seams suffi- 
ciently wide and bind them with the nar- 
row ribbon that careful modistes use for 
material that fravs. 
The favorite plaids are either large and 
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FIGURE No. 21.—ARRANGEMENT OF BRAID 
FOR SKIRT D&CORATION. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 17, 1 
¥1, see ‘* Dreasmaking at Home,’’ on 


19, 20 and 
45.) 


upon dark backgrounds are shown in cloths, the effect being not 


unlike that of “ cram’ 


9 . 


nghams. A deep mode has lines of light 


brown, while indigo-blue, black-and various ‘browns have lines 


of white. 


The method of making up (this stuff is always simple, 


The single ball noticed on 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


and the buttons and velvet collar and cuffs are usually the 
only decorations. A very piquant brown-haired girl has a cos- 
tume of the blue-and-white. The skirt is short, hangs especially 
well and is finished with silk braid that shows just below the edge 
and constitutes the entire skirt-finish. The drapery is a short, full 
tablier in front and a very long, simply-looped breadth in the back; 
it has a similar braid 
finish outlining it, the 
braid coming between 
the facing and the 
Wp material and showing 
Wi, WP in piping fashion just 
ie. US & below the edge. The 

Alea basque has a_ short 
front and isa decided 
postilion in the back. 
The buttons are small, 
flat, dark blue satine 
ones, such as tailors 
often use. The col- 
lar is high and of 
dark-blue velvet, and 
there are no cuffs, 
five small buttons be- 
ing set, in card fash- 
ion on the outer part 
of the sleeve at the 
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Fi bak: wrist, Linen lingerie 
iia is worn, 


and the 
FigtrRE No. 22.—STYLisH WAIST. 


gloves are of tan-col- 
ored undressed kid. 
For wear on chilly 
days there is a dark- 
blue cloth jacket that 
is loose and double- 
breasted in the front 
and close-fitting in 
tle back; the garni- 
ture is broad white 
braid and the buttons 
are large ones of 
pearl. The  broad- 
brimmed sailor-hat 
is of blue straw, with 
loops of white braid 
and some daisies as 
trimming; while the 
umbrella is of dark-blue silk and has a handle of natural wood. The 
jacket, being of plain blue cloth, is suitable for wear with any toil- 
ette; and a little jacket is always a necessity during the treacher-' 
ous Summer evenings. ! 

The sateens well deserve the name of Summer silks that so many 
admirers do not hesitate to give them, and hard as it is to attain per- 
fection in dark colors among most inexpensive fabrics, the manufac- 
turers of these dainty goods seem to have obtained the secret of suc- 
cess, for the dark shades are wonderfully good. A dark blue shows 
a kaleidoscopic figure in other blues upon it; a seal brown displays 
a white ring; an olive shows geometrical outlines in shrimp; another 
dark blue has a queer little white figure upon it at regular intervals ; 
and a golden brown has circles showing scarlet, brown and one or 
two faint shades mingled in a way that is decidedly artistic and 
not at all loud. The most bizarre specimen seen is a dark blue 
on which is a bell in light blue, and even this would be pretty 
for a tea-gown. ‘All the others are in good taste, and even when 
looked at closely have the appearance of satin foulards, so that it 
lies with the makér either to perfect the likeness or signply to show 
a cotton frock. The olive and shrimp made into drapery to be worn 
over an olive velvet skirt (remains of a Winter costume), and with a 
well-fitting basque of the sateen, is a success. The trimmings are 
olive velvet ribbon and olive lace, for the shrimp is too positive to be 
used upon it. An accordion skirt of dark-blue sateen is worn with 
a polonaise of white sateen having blue polka-dots upon it. In 
reality the polonaise is very simple, but by the arrangement of the 
trimming it is made to look quite elaborate. The front is draped high 
on the hips and falls in a deep point low down on the right side of, 
the skirt, while the back shows the butterfly draping which stands 
out well over the improver and falls in almost unbroken folds below. 
The closing in front is completely hidden under a vest formed of dark 
blue passementerie drops sewed closely together upon a net founda- 
tion. This vest is broad at the top and over the bust, but terminates 
in & narrow point where loops of cord and long-knotted drops fall in 
fascinating confusion. The collar is of dark-blue velvet, a ruche held 
by asilver brooch being worn inside. The coat sleeves have for their 


FIGURE No. 23.—FASHIONABLE SLEEVE-FINISH. 


(For Descriptions of ae 8 Nos. 22 and 23, see 
= Dresemaking at Home,"’ on Page 46.) 


decoration an upper cuff of the passementerie, and in this arrangement 
the maker showed her wisdom, as every woman knows very little 
wear will destroy the beauty of a garniture upon the under part of a 
sleeve. On the left side, where the ‘ablier is looped, is a long strip of 
passementerie mingled with a cascade of lace, and on the other side are 
long loops of dark blue velvet. A round hat of blue straw trimmed 
with small white lilies, and a bonnet of white crépe with decorations 
of blue velvet and white lace, are made at home, so that for visiting 
or walking one may have a choice of chapeauz. 

Solid-colored zephyrs, or Scotch ginghams, are decidedly ‘“ smart” 
—that is, if the proper shades are selected; if not, it nay be taken 
for granted they will by stern judges be accounted failures. The 
colors most in vogue are a deep crimson that, though a positively 
intense shade, is not at all warm-looking, a very dark blue, scariet, 
Gordon-blue and olive. These are considered the proper “street ” 
colors, therefore it is easy to see why the pale pinks or ciel blues are 
not admitted to the list. Brown isnot pretty in the plain shades, so 
its absence is easily accounted for; and the olive is really more effect- 
ive than the dark green, which may be procured in sateen if espe- 
cially desired. A suit of the crimson for outdoor wear is trimmed 
with embroidery having a background like the material, its very open® 
pattern being done in acreamy shade. The usual short skirt is made 
of the gingham and trimmed at the bottom with a side-plaiting of the 
material, and above this, arranged full enough to be graceful, is a 
deep flounce of the embroidery. The over-skirt has a rounded tablier 
laid in regular folds, and in the back a long, pointed effect is produced 
by the ingenious arrangement of all the plaits at the belt, a fashion 
much in vogue for woolens and one to which this soft gingham read- 
ily lends itself. There is no trimming on the over-skirt, and the fac- 
ing stitches are carefully made so as not to show through. The 
body is a close-fitting jacket of the gingham and has a vest overlaid 
with the embroidery. The jacket fronts have handsomely shaped 
lapels that turn back from the vest and are outlined, as are all the 
edges, with a piping of creamy-white the color of the embroidery. 
The cuffs are of the embroidery, flatly applied; and the collar is 
decorated in the same manner. Small pearl buttons are used, and 
the lingerie is white linen. The hat is a round one of creamy straw, 
decorateg with loops of crimson éfamine and satin wall-flowers. 
The umbrella is of crimson silk, and the gloves may be long crimson 
silk ones or tan Suéde, as preferred. Jersey cloth in dark and neu- 
tral shades is much favored for jackets having inserted vests, and on 
account of the elasticity of the material these jackets are in many 
instances worn as outside garments. 

Every now and then some ofe will ask if it is true that black is 
out of fashion. Most emphatically, No; and it never will be as 
long as there are women in the world possessing good taste and 
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FiaureE No. 25.—Fancy SLEEVE—DECORATION. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. Paces)” see “ Dressmaking at Home,** on 


any idea of the advantages accruing from the possession of a black 


gown. A woman who always dresses properly was once heard 
to say that two articles were absolutely necessary to the wardrobe 
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of even the most economical sey Bid went into society at all— 


a black toilette and a crape vai ~A black gown, once possessed, must 
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be taken care of, even if the procurance of another be not a difficult 
task, because in its last stages it does for wet weather, or, before this, 
if it be possible, it may be handed over to somebody less fortunate. 
The black Summer gown may, of course, be as costly as desired, 
for magnificent brocaded grenadines that rival velvet brocades in 
value are to be purchased; but when millions are visions and hun- 
dreds are-not to be spent on frocks, then a Surah, a nun’s-vailing or 
a foulard is most useful. Lace, jet or silk passementerie may be used 
upon any of them. It must be acknowledged that jet is costly 
(unless one is willing to submit to the inferior quality), and its jing- 
ling is not always in good taste. A decidedly pretty toilette com- 
prises a skirt of black Surah trimmed with tucked flounces that are 
edged with Spanish-guipure lace, a bodice trimmed with wider lace 
and a scarf-like wrap that is decorated with still wider lace. A black 
foulard is made to look unlike mourning—although it is all-black— 
by its garniture of ribbon fringe and silk passementerie-drops. These 
two black costumes are specially mentioned for the type of women 
who can wear light colors in the evening, but find it impossible to 
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do so in the day-time if the weather be warm. The type meant is the 
decided blonde who in Winter gains a pretty flush from walking, but 
who, when the thermometer is at the height, looks coarse and resem- 
bles a rose that is too full-blown. For such women and such weather 
an all-black costume is decidedly charitable. The temptation to give 
the parasol a colored lining should be overcome, though a white one 
is permitted. All lingerie, save the very simplest, must be avoided. 
In the evening you may look cool and dainty in a toilette of white, 
and in the sense of the proverb that will be “your day,” for then 
you will be at your best. 

And you of the other type, with dark skin, dark hair and brows, 
do not be induced to wear in the day-time an unlined bodice of shee 
goods. cut away at the throat. In the sunshine you will look yellow 
instead of olive, and that is a decidedly better shade for jonquils 
than women. With lace garnitures and all the softening inffuence 
of the lights in the evening you may wear a white gown and show 
your neck to advantage, but in the day-time, putting aside all ques- 
tion of good taste, this would be most undesirable, 


STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 


‘So popular are the jacket-and-vest front effects, that a well-known 
modiste recently remarked to a lady who announced that she did not 
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finished frock that is to be put upon an exceptionally fine figure, the 
exact look is obtainable; and this accounts for.so much wool and 
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FieaurE No. 28. 


FiguReE No. 26.—ARRANGEMENT OF DRAWN— 
Work FLOUNCES. 


care for the style, “Oh! then you take from me the best method of 
regulating your figure.” This is undoubtedly true, for the flat, nar- 
row vest adds apparently to the length of the body and makes the 
wearer look much more slender than she would under weeks of 
Banting; while the elaborately trimmed broad vest gives apparent 
width to the bust and makes the waist appear small, so that excitable 
dress-reformers are sure that the wearer of the gown is tight-laced. 
How many of these so-called “reformers” realize that the effect of 
what they compassionately call the ‘‘ hour-glass" shape can be achieved 
without the much-pitied fashionable woman suffering a single pain or 
drawing her stay-laces a particle tighter than usual. In the remote 
past she may have been foolish enough to suffer from tightly drawn 
corsets, but nowadays a better-.effect is produced by the adoption of 
styles and decorations that add width to the shouiders, bust and 
hips. ‘‘Smartness”’ is, of course, desirable in a costume, but la Mode 
also iasists that it shall possess that perfection of finish that a sailor 
would call “taut.” 
‘W ith the vests that are really such valuable additions to a gow :, 
with the zouave or square Eton jacket-fronts, and with the severeiy 


Figures Nos. 27 aND 28.—SKIRT AND 
SLEEVE TRIMMING. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 26, 27, 28 and 29, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’’ on Pago 46.) 


ERED FLOUNCES FOR SKIRT TRIMMING. 


velvet, rather than silk, being in use this year, for with silk this 
smoothness is not desirable. Silk should be /rou-frou, and needs 
not braid, but lace; not machine-stitching, but fluffy pendants and 
elaborate embroideries in chenille; and, therefore, except for a full- 
dress costume or for one that is not to be much worn, decided prefer- 
ence is given the stuff goods. The trimmings for them are, first of all, 
braids—plain and elaborate, wide and narrow, and applied as one 
pleases; then comes velvet; then laces—wool, silk and cotton; 
white and colored embroideries, which are used chiefly on Swiss 
muslins, ginghams and cambrics; fringes that are really bands of 
ementerie, with long, drooping pendants that fall properly when 
the band is placed; clasps of silver, steel and burnished gilt; buttons 
of various sizes and kinds; ribbons in loops, fringes and entire 
fronts; and lastly, finely cut beads for outlining jackets, collars and 
vests. Surely the most exigeante woman can from this assortment 
find something to suit her. 
The very wide braids— nearly three inches—in plain colors are a late 
fancy on short jackets and skirts: on the first, one row is usually laid 
very near the edge—outlining the entire jacket—and extended up each 
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side of the closing, being itself followed by another row of braid 


about a quarter as wide placed about an inch beyond it. 


The collar 


is covered with the wide braid, and the coat sleeves have a row of 
each width around them at the wrists. A dark-blue jacket, short 
and tight-fitting in the back and loose and double-breasted in 


FiaurRE No. 1.—GENTLEMEN’S DE 
JOINVILLE. 


and, as the hem is done by hand, 
no stitches are seen. <A jacket 
with a vest forms the bodice 
portion. It is of the skirt mate- 
rial and is bound with braid, and 
the fronts, which have fanci- 
fully shaped lapels joined to them, 
open in pretty curves to show 
the vest, which is a pointed one 
of absinthe velvet. closed with 
small silver buttons. The collar 
is of the wide braid, but the 
turn-back cuffs are simulated 
with velvet like the vest. A high 
linen collar is worn inside the 
braid collar and caught by a 
beaten silver button. The hat 
is a creamy-white straw turban 
with loops of absinthe crépe an 
white braid arranged in front; 
wuile the parasol is a large one 
of white silk - 
trimmed with 
lace. White silk 
gloves are worn, 
and the whole 
costume is won- 
derfully harmo- 
nious to look up- 
on. Deep green, 
claret, navy, pea- 
cock, eet 
royal purple, yel- 
ee anae black 
velvet vests are 
liked; while, if a 
light effect is 
wanted and the 
vest itself is to 
be plain, then a 
brocade (velvet 
or satin) show- 
ing two colors 
decidedly in con- 
trast may be 
chosen for the 
remainder of the 
jacket. On wash 
costumes vests 


front, is trimmed with creamy- 
white braid of this kind and has 
large white pearl buttons; while 
a dark-brown jacket is orna- 
mented with black braid and has 
large black crochetted buttons to 
close it. White cloth skirts have 
row after row of very wide white 
braid reaching up to the drapery, 
each row slightly overlapping 
that beneath it. A very pretty 
costume of this kind has a short 
skirt finished with the usual 
pee of the material at the 

ottom, and above this are the 
rows of wide white braid. The 
drapery is an over-skirt that falls 
in drooping folds in front and has 
the curving arrangement of plaits 
in the back; it is untrimmed, 
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Figure No. 6.—GENTLEMEN’s DE 
JOINVILLE. 


of piqué or heavily-corded Ottoman are pretty, while with dark blue 


sateen red Adrianople is decidedly in favor. 


Plain satin i3 closely 


overlaid with gilt or silver soutache braid, being, in fact, little more 
than a foundation, as but little of its color can be distinguished. 


Four-IN—-Hanp SCARF. 


(For peecreons of Fi 
5, 6 and 7, see ‘‘Styles for Gentle- 
men,’’ on Page 47.) 


The deep flouncings of embroidery and silk in vogue permit of 
making appearances a little deceitful, because if the skirt is to be 
covered with the decoration it ig possible to effectively use either 
sateen or low-priced silk for the foundation, the former being given 


preference. 
sists of a short skirt of rose-col- 
ored sateen, upon the back of 
which are three very deep 
flounces of oriental lace that 
reach to the waist. One deep 
flounce is in front, and overlap- 
ping itis a short, much-wrinkled 
drapery of white grenadine. The 
skirt shows in glimpses of col- 
or through the lace, but that is 
all of it that can be seen. The 
bodice is a pointed one of white 
satin, cut low in the neck and with 
straps passing over the shoulders. 
It is outlined with pearl beads, 
and just in front are loops 
of satin ribbon ate with tiny 
white silk drops, this decoration 
taking the place of the corsage- 
bouquet so long popular. The 


~  _Kwot Scarr. 
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FIGURE No. 7.—GENTLEMEN’S DE 
JOINVILLE. 
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A dancing costume for a pink-and-white blonde con- 
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Figure No. 2.—GENTLEMEN’'S DE 
J OINVILLE. 


hairis arranged high and held by 
an ornamental silver pin, which, 
with a string of pearl beads 
worn close about the throat, is 
the only jewelry worn. The 
gloves are long ones of white 
silk, and the fan is of white 
gauze with pink flowers painted 
upan it. The stockings are black 
silk, and the black satin slippers 
have extremely high heels, As 
inexpensive satin is used for the 
bodice, an ingenious girl can 
easily see how the pretty toilette, 
being made at home, would sur- 
prise even the maker by the elab- 
orate air produced for so little 
money. 

On cotton gowns, frills, cas- 
cades, vests and cuffs of inex- 
pensive lace are in vogue; but 

these gowns are 
intended for 
house and even- 
ing use rather 
than for street 
wear. Woolen 
laces are more 
the exception 

* than the rule, for 

they do not fend 
themselves read- 

ily to twists and 
turns and are too 
expensive to he 
urchased in 

arge quantities. 
Combinations 

are liked in the 
cotton fabrics, 

= especially in 
ginghams: askirt 
showing stripes 
of claret and blue 
In cram pattern, 
adrapery of blue 
cram, 
basque of the 
blue with deco- 


rations of blue cram embroidered with claret, are effects much 


favored just now. Deep flouncing in the popular colors on ging- 
ham, cambric or sateen backgrounds are to 4 
form a deep decoration on the front of a.skirt. 


and a 


e used as drapery or to 
When used for the 
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latter purpose, a short, full drapery will be placed above it. Nar- 
rower embroidery to match this flouncing is also displayed and used 
on the bodice for cuffs, collars and any other trimming desired. 
That there isa positive and growing desire for the different varieties 
of Irish laces is proven by advertisements calling for makers. It is 
used largely on cotton gowns ard on dark-hued Surah silks and stuff 
goods; and, while its use on cotton fabrics is not limited to any special 
shades, there seems to exist a decided, though unexpressed, rule that 
on other materiajs only the dark colors have a right to it. On one 
costume it is placed in smooth appliqué fashion across the front of 
the skirt immediately above the foot trimming, the vest is covered 
with it and the cuffs made of it, the result being very pretty. On 
pongee a band of claret, green or navy velvet is frequently placed 
back of the lace and effectually brings out every leaf and flower, 
making its value as hand-work duly recognized. A toilette of this 
description has its short skirt finished with a foot-plaiting of the 
pongee. Across the front is a wide band of dark green velvet over 
which is placed a strip of Irish lace, the pattern being so arranged 
that its edge comes to the top of the band and in this way shows 
the work to best advantage. This band is carefully sewed to the 
skirt, as too strong objections cannot be made against 
having portions of such a trimming seemingly 
detachable. The tablier igs divided, one 
half curving away prettily from the 
belt and overlapping the other por- ° 
tion; it is much wrinkled and 
will apparently give added size 
to the hips, and the finish is 
a sitnple hem, the stitches 
being invisible. The back- 
drapery is in waterfall 
fashion and hangs in 
straight but full folds, 
its bouffant effect be- 
ing secured by an 
improver. The 
basque is of the 
pongee, with a vest 
of the velvet over- 
laid with the lace, 
the deep cuffs be- 
ing decorated in. 
the same way. 
The high collar 
is of the velvet, 
the dark effect be 
ing liked next the 
face. Of course, 
an inner collar of 
white piqué is 
worn, and a gold 
brooch fastens it. 
A dark green crépe 
bonnet, decorated with 
grasses in different col- 
ors, accompanies the cos- 
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ored velvets sequins of either gold or silver are liked. This deco- 

ration, by-the-bye, must be arranged so that the sequins will 

really be pendant, and for this purpose well waxed button-hole silk 

should be used in sewing them on, and each one should be sewed 

od eateesie or else some day there will be a shower of gold pieces 

which you will regret. The beads should also be each securely fixed 
in position, but must not be pendant. 

he “ officer’s buttons” are especially liked on the gray. velvet or 

wool Eton jackets; they are sewed on by the hook and are apt 

to stay in place if the thread is strong enough. On the gray the 

silver buttons are used, and while a few gilt ones are seen, still 

they are not so suitable—an evidence that all gilt is not desirable. 

A costume to be worn by a pant little maid of fourteen is of gray 

cloth very light in color, and, while simple in its development, it 1s 

yet very “smart.” The skirt is finished with a knife-plaiting of the 

cloth and its finish is plain, except in the back,where there is a flaring 

kilt and above this a bouffant drapery. The short dablier is turned 

up @ la laveuse, and is faced with silk of the same hue. - The basque 

has a postilion back ornamented with rows of small silver buttons, 

and the square jacket fronts are edged with these bell-like buttons 

set on at regular intervals, making a very pretty dec- 

oration. The cuffs are ef silk like the facing of 

the tablier, and the closing of the bodice 

under the jacket is done by small, flat 

buttons of silk. With this is worn 

a linen collar fastened with silver 

‘V4 buttons, and Jong, gray silk 

a, gloves. The hat is a dark 

Pea! bi A , blue sailor, trimmed with a 

A ged scarf of silver gauze and 

having a silver quill just 

in front. A blue flannel 

would look well devel- 

oped in this way, as 

the silver buttons 

would not be out of 

harmony upon it. 

Apropos of pen- 

dants, the small 

passementerie 

acorns have come 

upon us like a 

number of very 

wee wolves on a 

very inoffensive 

‘fold. They are 

sewn in regular 

card fashion upon 

panels, as a head- 

ing to laces—that 

is, upon the material 

when the lace is on 

the edge — and on 

bodices. The best that 

can be said of them is 

that they are decorative 
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tume, while light Suéde se § if enough are used; but 
gloves are worn. The sun- , o the wonder ever deepens 
umbrella is of the pongee. ; +, when the capacity of a gar- 

The little zouave jackets are * $ ment for their absorption is noted. 
pretty additions to a costume and Na, wer On a black velvet and orange satin 
deserve to be counted among the econ- Voy qo evening gown an entire side-gore of 
omies, for when a gown is not to be made RRR op aco “TPP the satin was covered with such little ex- 
over and yet requires some freshening about hor Description travagances, and though the effect was coquet- 
the bodice, such a jacket not only fulfils the purpose, | tish, a thinking woman could not but wonder if a 
but also suggests the toilette being of this season. Certainly the bit of real lace, that might be bought for the same money, would not be 


most suitable, and therefore, according to rules of art, the most 
beautiful, decoration is to follow the outline of the entire garment 
with beads or sequins set on at regular intervals, Black velvet is 
prettiest with jet beads—the medium-sized cut ones, while for col- 
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a more desirable possession. On vests the acorns look “ smart,” but no 
person bearing in mind how sleeves rub puts them upon cuffs. 
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SUMMER MILLINERY. 


A soft felt or rough straw hat may be audaciously set on one side they may be procured in the fine braids, as well as in most of the 


or far back on the head, giving the forehead and front lair a fine fancy straws. A coronet of absinthe split straw has its brim un- 


opportunity for display—with 
but the one proviso that it is a 
man who thus arranges his chap- 
eau. It may seem a little 
strange, yet nobody stops to gaze 
at the wearer; but let a wo- 
man allow her head-covering to 
be Paani in some unusual way, 
and it may be set down amon 

the positive facts of this Sc 
that nine out of every ten of the 
passers-by will bestow upon her 
a curious look. The effect is 
excessively intangible; it is sel- 
dom picturesque and very often 
becomes more than bizarre. Even 
for the sake of having people 
note your taste in bonnets or 
hats, do not be induced to place 
your head-covering in a position 
other than that for which it was 
designed, as the result is highly 
undesirable. Women who desire 
to receive the compliment of be- 
ing thoroughly ‘good form” in 
appearance as well as in manner, 
would be the last to do sucha 
thing; and yet many have erred 
ignorantly because the milliner 


did not explain how the hat was | 


to be worn. This explanation, 
if not offered, should be asked for. 

The rebellion against the ex- 
tremely peculiar combination of 
colors, flowers, etc., that was pre- 
dicted has at last arrived, and, 
while the shops continue to show 
some very loud and very frail 
‘loves of bonnets,” it cannot be 
said they are favored for gen- 
eral wear. Instead, it is sug- 


gested, “If you should want something for a special occasion, 
madam—” an intimation that a good buyer always interprets as_ else and retain its name. 


meaning that the shop- 
keeper would be glad to 
get rid of a minute “white 
elephant.” . 

The grotesque shapes 
displayed in the early 
Spring have either retired 
to abide their time—which 
certainly has not yet come 
—or else have been sum- 
marily disposed of; and 
one hopes that the last is 
their fate. The coronet 
bonnet, the close-fitting 
capote, a shape that in- 
clines to the gypsy and the 
granny are the favored 
ones atpresent. The cor- 
onet has a crown roomy 
enough to allow of the 
hair being worn high and 
a narrow brim which rolls 
slightly at the side and 
increases as it nears the 
front, though it is never so 
high as was the coronet 
shape of some years ago. 
Many people have the 


brim smoothly faced with velvet; others buy a straw finished in 
such a way that a facing is not necessary and then accentuate the 


FiGURE No. 2.—CENTER-PIECE FOR A TABLE. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 47.) 
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Figure No. 3.—INFANTS’ BLANKET. 


trimmed, but just above it is a 
twist of velvet a shade darker 
while against a background of 
velvet loops is acluster of deep 
urple violets with their lovely 
oliage. The ties are of medi- 
um width and of absinthe moiré 
ribbon ; they are just long enough — 
to tie under the chin in a double 
bow with very short ends, the 
latter being carefully vandyked. 
This combination of dark purple 
and absinthe is particularly lk- 
ed; it obtains with the blondes 
because it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to wear the queer green 
without their complexions suffer- 
ing, while the brunettes are de- 
lighted to show they can assume 
the purple that belongs by herit- 
age to the blondes. A small 
capote showing this combination 
has a crown of absinthe crépe 
almost smoothly applied and 
caught here and there with small 
pearl-headed pins; the brim is 
composed of two full frills of 
absinthe yak lace, while from 
every conceivable place peep out 
wee satin pansies of deep pur- 
ple, being used, apparently, to 
hold down the lace, but affordi 
in reality not only the desired 
contrast in color, but all the gar- 
niture necessary. The bridle is 
of the crépe, and, when pinned 
to position, it is seen that even 
here the pansy faces peep out 
and cause fresh wonderment as 
to whether they are flowers or 
dream people. 


The gypsy bonnet is, of course, coquettish; it could be* nothing 
It has.a square crown and a rather close 


brim that flares out as it 
nears the middle, where 
it is usually cut in V-shape 
or bent so that a cluster 
of flowers, a knot of rib- 
bon or something of that 
kind may be placed in the 
space left. Care is taken 
in choosing these little 
decorations, as they rest 
immediately on the hair 
and are near the forehead 
and eyes. A brown Tus- 
can gypsy is very becom- 
ing to a fair wearer, who, 
certain of that, feels satis- 
fied in her brown cloth 
costume and all the ad- 
juncts en suite that make 

er presence possible any- 
whefe during the day. 
The brim has a very nar- 
row binding of brown vel- 
vet and is cut in the cen- 
ter, the division being 
shown by the turning over 
of the points. Under- 
neath is a bunch of brown 


and green grasses tied just in the center, after the fashion of a 
bundle carried upon the back of a reaper; in this way the 


shape ys having a monture of fine flowers or a roll of velvet laid be- : rar flare naturally to each side of the tying, which is 


tween 


“|, 


e brim and crown. In black, brown, mordoré, claret, navy, 
absinthe, yellow or gray, these bonnets are particularly pretty; and 


one with a piece of broader grass. Some loops of brown 
moiré ribbon are on one (side,-and ,a broad piece of the same 
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ribbon forms a scarf on the other side, each being held by a 
number of little gold pins. The strings of moiré ribbon are the 
usual short ones, and are tied closely under the chin. Another 
bennet of this shape is shown in black straw trimmed with black 
lace and a chou of yellow satin ribbon; and another js of absinthe 
straw, with nuts and leaves for its decoration, the nuts being very 
small and the leaves of a dark brown hue. 

That lace bonnets are being held back for the Autumn cannot be 
doubted, for, while there are some beautiful specimens shown, their 
sale is not pressed.. A woman who does not intend to get her bon- 
net until late in the season will do well to possess a black lace chap- 
eau, and, as this may always be made becoming and is always 
in good taste, she will be bonneted for the Autumn and have a thea- 
tre bonnet for the Winter as well. Brims of bead lace—that is, 
finely-cut’ beads strung on wire and shaped exactly as a brim would 


be—are shown for these bonnets and, being very light and adding . 


much to the elaborate air, are obtaining. The crown may be of soft 
silk lace net or of the heavier figured variety, but after it is care- 
fully joimed to the brim the arrangement of the decoration be- 
comes a very simple matter—indeed, there may be five or six differ- 
ent clusters, choux or whatever is fancied kept to harmonize with 
special costumes. A bunch of dandelions or grasses, a chou of satin 
or moiré ribbon and an étamine scarf drawn up into long, narrow- 
looking loops are among the garnitures liked for these bonnets, and 
whichever is chosen is usually placed just in front @ la militaire. 
Strings are a matter of individual taste, more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. : 

The rough straw sailor-hat in dark, blue and a yellowish-white is 
again displayed and 
will undoubtedly 
find many admir- 
ers, especially 
among those who 
will be in the coun- 
try or at the sea- 
shore. Sufficiently 
wide-brimmed to 
shield the face, yet 
not tod wide to 
allow of being tilt- 
ed in all directions, 
and with possibili- 
ties ‘in the way of 
home trimming that : 
are astonishing, it ee irs 
is not surprising pie 
that young women 
like this shape. The 
prettiest and most 
suitable manner in 
which to decorate 
a sailor hat is to 
put a broad velvet 
band around the 
erown and then ar- 
range a cluster of 
wild flowers to 
stand up quite high 
close to the front. 
Another way is to 
have ascarf of étamine around the crown and loops of the same in 
front, but this is neither as harmonious nor, as a general thing, as be- 
coming as the other mode. A yellowish-white rough sailor is encir- 
cled by a band of black velvet, and a bunch of poppies-and-wheat, 
bunched together and tied as if they had been plucked when pass- 


a 


tie 


—— 


ing through a field, isin front. A dark blue has a band of crim-- 


son velvet and a bunch of ox-eyed daisies. A few are seen simply 
with a band, but they are suited only for wear on the street. 

The “Tam O'Shanter” in straw, with a scarf of velvet under the 
mushroom-like crown, is noted, and, though occasionally becoming, 
it cannot be highly commended, as it is not a shape suited to straw. 
The numerous plaits will fill with dust, and it has not the easy look 
that is the charm of the true Tam O’Shanter. The favorite decora- 
tion used upon the straw imitations are gilded quills, which are stuck 
through the scarf just in front. 


Figure No. 4.—ORNAMENTED HAMPER. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 47.) 
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At the first look it seems almost impossible to find a low-crowned 
hat, but a little search will discover a turban here and there among 
the finer goods. The high-crowned hat, with a brim that may or 
may not roll but which must scarcely exist at the back, seems the 
chapeaw selected to cover the feminine brain during the Summer 
months, It is certainly a convenient style, for with the rolling brim 
the hat may be worn slightly off the face, while if it is desired 
to have the square-looking brim, without even a curve, the hat 
should be placed so that the top of the crown is perfectly level. 
With the latter shape the front hair will be carefully hidden from 
view, and, therefore, may be dressed in the plainest way possible. 
Flowers, ribbons or loops, pompons, laces, braids or any decoration 

referred may be placed in the front of one of these hats, but the. 

ack and sides must not have a suspicion of trimming. A scarf 
or a band of velvet encircling the crown is not objected to, but of 
other decorations there must not be a hint. A mordoré straw is an 
evidence of the liking for ‘‘massing” the decoration, whatever it ma 
be. The entire trimming consists of an immense cluster of pin 
roses and their foliage, which is placed against the crown in front 
and comes down well on the brim; some buds and leaves reach out 
on the side, but the brimless back shows only the high crown of the 
hat without even a single strap of velvet to break the severe 
simplicity. 

Another hat, of dark blue straw, is more of the turban shape, 
though it has a very high, rgther square crown; the rolling brim is 
faced with dark blue velvet, and a narrow band of velvet passes 
around the foot of the crown, while just in front are long loops of 
étamine, securely fastened so that they stand upright and drawn in 
such a way that 
their folds are posi- 
tively in place at 
all times. 

A granny of ab- 
sinthe satin straw 
has its brim cover- 
ed with cream yak 
lace, and from un- 
der its peaked front 
peep out green vel- 
vet buttercups—an 
innovation upon 
Nature that one 
may at least be per- 
mitted to wonder 
at, if the audacity 
of the maker is 
not admired, The 

ny is men-— 
tioned here because 
it is not only count- 
ed a hat and worn 
as one, but, like the 
very high crowng, 
has but a slight sem- 
blance of brim at 
the sides and back. 

In choosing 8 hat 
or bonnet, consider 
the occasions of its 

. wearing. If you 
expect it will be much more useful than ornamental, select a 
rough straw capote in some dark color, and place on it, just in front, 
a chou of moiré or satin ribbon; have ties to match and a 
becoming vail. If you want something very “smart,” combine 
absinthe and dark purple, having the absinthe of crépe. If you do 
not care for these colors, have a lace bonnet with a jetted brim. For 
ahat! Well, for a watering place have a sailor shape, because the 
cost will be very little and you will look so jaunty and pretty. 
Then, for driving or church-going the high-crowned hat, the low 
turban or small bonnet can be made as you like it. A large Leg- 
horn, fantastically trimmed with a scarf of, figured tissue and tied' 
down with long strings of the same material, makes a quaint-looking 
driving-bonnet and is quite in harmony with a basket carriage, with 
a wash gown and the air of satisfaction that it is proper should be 
about a contented woman. 
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8 To insure the filling of orders for Dexingators for any 
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the Month preceding the date of issue. For instance: parties wish- 
ing Tue Dxumeator for August may be certain to secure copies 


of that Edition by sending in their orders by the tenth of July. 
We shall, of course, as far as possible fill all orders received at a later 
date, but we cannot always do so. This rule will continue in opera- 
tion until further notice.—Tae Burrerick Posuisnine Co. (Lnnrep). 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 


It is often asked why there have not been established in Ameri- 
can cities salons where art, literature, politics and the great social 


The real country people of France possess as genuine a simplicity 
as the most disagreeable devotee to truth could ask of anybody; 


questions of the times can be discussed as they have hitherto been but it is not of them that this letter is written; they are sufficient 


and here and there still are, in France. It is 
easy enough to answer. The average Amer- 
ican woman, starting in life with the same 
natural endowments as her French sister, is 
much more apt to have her special acquire- 
ments recognized and the possibilities of her 
character enlarged by the liberality of social 
life so much deplored by those who fail to 
comprehend its full significance, and men are 
not compelled to gather together in some not- 
able house to converse with bright, thought- 
ful and even brilliant examples of feminine 
culture; they can find such society every- 
where about them. On the other hand, 
French women of a high intellectual status 
and fine conversational ability are quite apt 
to have their talents unrecognized until 
through some fortunate circumstance they 
are brought forward in the light of a new 
discovery. Most charming are they when 
discovered, and Frenchmen of education, 
who are usually compelled to see each other 
at clubs and cafés for conversational diver- 
sions, esteem it a great honor to be invited to 
the salon of a woman of their own country 
who converses upon subjects that border not 
upon scandal, gossip, gowns, personal piety or 
cutsine. It is worthy of mention, however, 
in this connection, that in all countries women 
whose best influence has been felt and ac- 
knowledged by men of genius have often 
known the limitations of the humblest exter- 
nalisms, and of this fact France has proof in the tribute of Beranger to 
his foster-mother. Such women need not the setting of a salon nor 
the incentive of popularity to bring out the highest attributes of 
womanhood, This paragraph is apropos of an especial ceremonial 
of worship which has recently been performed over Madame Adam. 

A curious trait about this people that is amusing to a foreigner is 
the sentimental determination to resist and resent all the social cus- 
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Fiaure No. 6.— Bonbonniere. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,"" on Page 48.) 


covered there is profit or enjoyment in them. The coaching of 
the English people is this season to be imitated by the Parisian 
who undertakes a country outing. <A voluntary acceptance of 
slow locomotion is quite surprising to those who have closely 
observed this people’s peculiarities; but then it is the improbable 
that often happens. The ‘ Adventures of a Phaeton,” in one form or 
another, will be sought upon the picturesque and beautiful country 
roads during July and August, and happy should they be who are 
able to indulge in them. ° 
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(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,"’ on Page 48.) 


for themselves. It concerns the Parisian who is adding an English 
actuality to his Summer pleasures and who will try to learn how to 
enjoy them under a new aspect if for no other reason than that the 
world holds certain habits to be luxuries. Unlike the Englishman, 
he usually determines upon the minimum of effort for the maxi- 
mum of pleasure, but in coaching he will not find this balance ar- 
ranged to suit him. Nevertheless, he intends to try it this season: 
hence a style of raiment adapted, as he thinks, to this novel enter- 
prise. The coaching outfit will be gay in paint and upholstery, the 
liveries will be resplendent in high tints and much gold lace, the 
winding horns will be far-reaching, melodious and brightly polished. 
the coaghing raiment of the gentleman will be fanciful, and my lady, 
while she will neither forget the days of the Petit Trianon nor the 
gardens of St. Cloud, will not closely follow the frozen exactitudes 
of history by any means. As the Indiasrubber cushions of coach- 
axles differ from the iron discomforts of Watteau’s days, so will 
the semblances of Marie Antoinette’s toilettes become, in the hands 
of modern ingenuity, things of joy to veveral of the senses, whereas 
in older times only the eyes of the beholders were appealed to. 
Luxury will be the handmaid of picturesqueness during this sea- 
son’s coaching through Normandy, Brittany and the champagne 
districts east of this gay capital. 

It is said that the wife of the handsome new premier cf 
France will have much influence over the customs and cos- 
tumes of the fashionables of Paris. She is attractive in_per- 
son, charming in manners, elegant in her tastes, and is one o! 
the too few French women who can be, and is, an able, 
intellectual companion for her greatly respected husband. She 
is a daughter of the famous M. Tahan Rogé, and has always live! 
in an atmosphere of refinement and intelligence. It will, there- 
fore, be interesting to watch her influence, and as it grows per- 
haps we shall hear less of her who has hitherto been counted the 
most wonderful living and ruling woman of Paris. Not that 
Madame Adam is not entitled to the highest admiration, but that 
she should not have many confréres is what causes, undoubtedy. 
perplexed amazement when an American stops to think about tt. 
French women of all ranks have aptitudes peculiarly their own, and 
it is hoped that Madame Brisson will call out their mental light and 
color and encourage these qualities to develop. 

But to return. As another instance of this sudden devotion to 
horse power, or horse flesh, it may be mentioned that never before 
the last season has there been so much interest taken in and attend- 
ance upon the Concours Hippique, nor so many persons who wer 
enthusiastic over the races at/Longchamps,’ where ball toilettes, din- 
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ner costumes and even bridal attire present themselves tothe amazed yak lace gathered and sewed under its plainly finished or passemen- 
gaze of the untravelled transatlantic individual by whom horse- ‘¢erie-trimmed edge. This flounce is the color of the basque, and is 
racing is regarded, not as a high festival for the wearing of the finest almost as long as the skirt, which may be of the same or of a pretty 
raiment and under the most distinguished patronage, but rather as a contrasting shade. Narrow ruffles of yak lace are at the wrists and 
rendesvous for betting men. In fact, at Longchamps you can behold _ throat, the effect 
dancitg dresses that a little later will flutter at the casinos by the being novel and 
sea or float in the waltz in chateaux that are girded by extensive _ pleasing. 
forests. To wear with 
Of course, at the races the ladies go to be looked upon and also a coaching dress 
to gather craft for future toilettes for themselves, and when the that is not 
highway is very dusty they throw about them as a protection for spectacular and 
their dresses a wrap called a camisard, which in its body is precisely which will be 
like a short Mother-Hubbard morning-gown or wrapper. Tt has a worn also for 
_ yoke to which the long slip is shirred, but. its sleeves are necessarily railway and sea 
more ample and are gathered into a cuff or band that is trimmed journeys, there 
with ruffles of yak, gold or silver lace. Sometimes a showy scarf or .is a charming 
sash, 'that is passed through upright loops set under the arms at little jacket that 
the waist-line, is loosely tied upon one side of the wrap. This has a sack front 
garment is sometimes mentioned as a refugee, and is made of and a coat back, 
vigogne, cashmere, pongee, Surah and other light-textured goods in the latter being 
) brilliant colors—gold, cardinal, royal blue, fawn, silver gray or light much _ shorter 
olive—,with rich Indian effects of brocaded bands, embroideries or than the former. 
flatly applied colored or parti-colored laces that are as decorative and It is sometimes 
showy as the occasion and a temporarily prevailing sentiment can madeofthesame 
possibly demand. Other ladies, who choose to appear quite in con- material as the Figure No. 1.—Fancy Apron.—(Cut by Pattern 
hes fg who are ate - complbaenig 5 ole ee while ‘in the , costume, but No. 9832; one size; price, 7d. or 15 cents.) 
glare of a Summer sun, dress themselves in long black or white‘lace more frequent- er " 
wraps that are lined with coral, apricot, mabek turquois, cardinal, ly of ara gf eS ee ee eee 
cactus, cerise, Nile-green, gold or other colored satins or Surals. wood -browns, 
These concealing wraps have which contrast prettily with the dark greens or blues selected for 
hats or bonnets and parasols the dress. Its lining is always as bright and pretty as the dress- 
to match, and the effect | maker can afford, while its sober and plainly finished outside 
of such a toilette flash- claims only fine style in its shape and a winning utility of 
ing along the drive purpose. Very often for hot days this light jacket will 
is easily imagined. be worn without a dress waist, a white, gray or buff 
These extrava- piqué vest that is sleeveless taking the place of the 
gances, how- costume body. Of course, the jacket is left un- 
ever, will sel- buttoned to display its pretty lining, and a linen 
dom be follow- collar and a necktie of the vest material is at 
ed in America, SS | the throat. 
_ except, per- | gy MS eS OS 4H} i) Lis A dainty fancy that prevailed a few 
| Se iN Le \\{f years ago, though with but a few, is 


, 


- haps, by coach- 
ing parties up- restored and will soon be popular 
on their annual ‘ everywhere; and this is a linen 


arade and at , shirt much like that worn 
ormal garden- ) Vi i, Yn Gy , Wy by gentlemen. It is made 
parties and | ome Me, Ce dy Zs in the same manner as 
marriage fétes wo regards front and wrist- 
where much _ bands, and closes 
dress is de- with studs of pearl 

or gold. A dress 


manded and 
grand ban- skirt, draped 
quets are serv- or undraped, 
ed al fresco. with a belt and 
The laces for buckle to con- 
these mantles ceal its band 
are yak for the and to make a 
_ most part, and P: % retty finish 
the colors are %, "% etween the 
cream -white, “ “b shirt and the 
fawn, green and te dress, and a 
black, <A few long 2, jacket that 
may be but- 


wraps of gayly-colored 

laces over white or black 

linings are being sent over to 
America for the drives of New- 

ort and Saratoga. Their shapes 
differ but little from the long satin, 
brocade, velvet or ¢ricot we that 


toned or not, 
according as’ 
the tempera- 
ture demands, 
will be consid- 
ered one of the 


have been worn recently in New York. Me, most attractive 
The Mother-Hubbard is popular for these &, morning  toi- 
garments, which the Paris lady of fashion %, lettes at the 

fashionable _re- 


claims are economies. She says, with a shrug, 

“They are inexpensive, very showy, novel and all- 

concealing, so that one needs no new costumes for 

the carriage or for visiting this season.” She dons her 

satin ined, long lace wrap over her petticoat if she pleases, 

tying it together with many ribbons from throat to hem; and 
en she is quite encased and nobody is able to criticise what ; 

is worn beneath, It is a misleading piece of fashionable hypoc- 


risy to be sure; but it is a pretty, becoming and permissible one. 
Another novelty that is quaint, effective, already very popular and one of the most pleasing dress accessories that a lady ever wore as 


may be worn with any dress skirt, is a round, nicely fitted, an ornament. It signifies ine taste and luxury, both of which jew- 
rather short basque that is not so tight but a round dress-waist els cannot always express for their_wearers. | 
can be worn with comfort beneath it and has a flounce of The brim of the latest, dress_ bonnet is, wider (than it has been for 


‘ 


sorts this season in 

France and England. 

The linen standing col- 

lar and a tie of lace, rib- 

bon or bias satin will finish 

the throat prettily and becom- 
ingly. This fashion restores the 
barbe of Chantilly lace, which is 
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a year or more past. The bonnet itself is an agreeable modification 
of the fish-wife poke, and is not pinched so close to the head as it 
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FIGURE No. 3.—FUORAL EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 
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mingled with them, encircle this more generous and much more 
becoming brim, which arrangement, by-the-bye, is quite in keeping 

with a taste for the fashions of Marie he | 
. toinette's time. : ; . 

The soft champignons, bird’s-egg blues 
and pinks, pale violets, etc., which are inter- 
mingled in many of the Summer ribbon 
sashes, kerchiefs, borders and shoulder scarfs, 
and which are 80 artistic, charming and be- | 
coming that no taste can fail to be satisfied 
with them, are certain to maintain their 
places of favor all the season through, al- 
though the modiste who desires to duplicate 
her orders and the manufacturer whg longs 
to increase his business are combined to 
push into’favor chartreuse and Nile greens, 
and also callow, willow and other yellow- 
greens, But it is doubtful if success will 
attend their efforts, as these colors are unbe- 
coming to ladies whose complexions are less 
than perfect. 

The wars vf the season are as huge 
as small tents, and although lace-draped, 
suggest the utilities rather than the orns- 
ments of dress. Usually they contrast 
sharply with the tints of the toilette, while 
but a little while ago they matched it with 
a severe exactness. Upon cool or gray 
days when rain is not imminent a large 
gauze parasol is carried, and you may be 
sure that its color has been chosen wit 
regard to its effect upon its possessor’s com- 
plexion. Oddity, originality—#indeed, almot 
every quality for which a name can bk 
found—might be relegated to the handles cf 
these parasols, and all fancies may be suited. 

For all-day outings and for country walks, a short costume ¢f 
dark blue French flannel, trimmed with dark red yak lace. 
the latest and most admired novelty. It is accompanied by 3 
small, round cape or a short shoulder-wrap of the goods, lined with 
red and bordered with the wovlen lace. This wrap is clasped « 
the throat, and when not required for warmth can be thrown 
over the arm. Blue or red silk gloves, and a high straw hat 
with blue or red lace and pompons of one or the other colo: 
upon it, is worn with this suit. The shoes are low-quarterei 
and tied or buckled upon the top, the heels being low and fat 
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was at first. Sometimes a wreath of apple-blossoms, daisies, corn- The hosiery is sometimes red and sometimes blue, according te 
flowers, or field poppies with drooping, gray-green buds inter- the taste of the wearer. DorortHeEs. 
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Had this chapter been entitled “Customary Observances,” it 
would, perhaps, have been more correctly named, as no question of 
conscience or obligation and but little sentiment is contained herein, 
but rather explanations and remarks upon prevailing customs which 
are given in answer to many inquiries. To observe those social 
forms which have been adopted by the refined good sense of the 
best people of the world appears to be the very proper desire of a 
large number of persons who are living, or, maybe, have lived, 
remote from those centers of society where etiquette is as needful 
as it is found to be agreeable after having been once learned. 

A young lady should always receive a gentleman caller in the 
presence of her mother. Of course, the visitor asks for both mother 
and daughter at the door, provided a domestic receives him at the 
entrance. Etiquette does not permit a gentleman to be remiss in 
this courtesy to the elders of a family, though he may prefer that 
the mother be too busily engaged to receive him. All daughters 
who possess a fine sense of family dignity cannct but resent a want 
of respectful attention to their mothers, even in those localities 
where daughters are permitted by custom to welcome gentlemen 
visitors in the absence of a chaperon. 

A young lady cannot properly, in her own name, invite a gen- 
tleman to call upon her. If he should pay a visit to the family and 
only the daughter is able to receive him, and if the call has been 
made through a card of introduction or by the invitdtion of a 
brother or other relative and there is'treason to believe that he will 
be to them a welcome guest, it is expected that she will inform 
him in as graceful a manner as possible that she regrets her mother’s 
absence, because she is sure that had she been present he would be 
invited by her to call again. 


A lady may be gracious and interesting, in order that a gentle 
man may not be led to think that she has an aversion to bi 
society; but at the same time she can by social tact avoid the po- 
sibility of being 
misinterpreted. 
An egotistic 
or a conceited 
man might be- 
lieve that a civil 
expression of 
welcome or an 
Invitation to call 
again signified 
a cordiality that 
had no founda- 
tion whatever, 
and no young 
lady is likely to 
discover the 
depths of self-ad- 
miration or the 
shallowness of 
friendship at first 
incidental inter- 
views; therefore 
she should al- 
ways be upon 
her guard, without permitting her mental attitude to be recognized, 
Being on one’s guard does not _involvé a chilly manner, a distant: 
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reserve or a want of Sociality, but it means that a young lady's con- 

versation with a gentleman who is very nearly a stranger to her or 
only an acquaintance should always be:strictly impersonal. 

When a young lady has enjoyed a ride with a gentleman, she 

# may on alighting express her thanks, but under no consideration 

should she even hint that she hopes to enjoy the pleasure soon 

ain. That she has received enjoyment is all that she can say and 

all that a well-bred gentleman will expect. If familiar with the 


customs of refined society, he will understand that he is the one to 
return thanks for the honor and pleasure accorded him. He should 


FIGURE No, 6. 


ik permission to call upon her after the ride, and should do so 
within a day or two. 

A lady cannot with propriety invite a gentleman with whom 
he is unacquainted to a party given by her. Sbe may permit 
ome mutual friend to bring him, but that is as far as she may g° 
oward making his acquaintance. Afterward the affair will take 
are of itself. 

If at her own party a lady is asked to go to supper by one gen- 
lemman, while by courtesy or prearranged preference she was to be 
ttended by another, it is proper, and not in the least hypocrisy, 
>» reply that she is engaged. This refusal can be made in so 

asant a manner that no offence will be taken by a thorough gen- 
eman. | 

On entering a room the hostess is the first person to be addressed 
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in 8 formal manner. Guests may nod and smile at acquaintances 
whose eyes are met, but should not stop and speak. If the hostess 
is temporarily absent from the place of receiving her guests, her 
return must be awaited. If it be very late, the lady is not expected 
to be still standing in the position she held early in the entertain- 
ment, and the tardy guest must seek her elsewhere. 

After having received an invitation to a party, a call should not 
be made before the entertainment. All invitations to entertain- 
ments, except simple “at home” receptions in the afternoon, 
demand immediate acknowledgement, whether it be an acceptance 
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or declination. Requests for replies are now seldom seen upon 
invitations, as this Courteous formality is now generally looked upon 
as an obligation. The hostess cannot otherwise calculate upon the 
amount of refreshments needed, and, if it be a dinner, she should 
know early whether an invited guest accepts or not, in order that 
she may fill the place at her table with another friend. But the 
simple afternoon reception is an arrangement by the hostess for her 
friends and acquaintances to call at the same time. No call after- 
ward is demanded by etiquette; it may be made or not, as is con- 
venient or agreeable. 

When making calls of inquiry and thanks after a dinner, a formal 
reception, a wedding, a ball, etc., which calls are obligatory whether 
the invited person were present or absent, a lady always enters, if 
the hostess 1s at home, and disengaged, but) gentlemen: are permitted 
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to make inquiries at the door and to leave their cards. This leniency 
is granted because few gentlemen can spare time for making calls 
of acknowledgment. Some ladies have a pressure of engagements 
during formal calling hours, but they may write a graceful but brief 
note of thanks, congratulations and explanations. 

An apology should always be made as soon as possible, even for a 
supposed offence, as well as for a real discourtesy. It is better to 
offer regrets for an unpleasantness that was accidental or perhaps 
imaginary than to be misjudged and pronounced ill-mannered. 
Noblesse oblige, if adopted as a sincerely appropriate motto, will 
make all appeals for pardon an casy matter, whether they are 
refused or accepted. The rudeness or discourtesy manifested by a 
person toward a true gentlewoman or gentleman will nut wound 
or pain as keenly as will the remembrance of an impropriety or a 
negligence for which they can blame only themselves. 

Ladies and gentlemen give their cards to the servant upon enter- 
ing a house, provided there be one in waiting; if not, the card or 
cards are usually laid upon the hall table. In some houses a 
receiving table for cards stands just inside the parlor door. If a 
lady calls in place of her mother, or if her mother had intended to 
accompany her but was detained, the mother’s card is left with her 
own for each person who is in the house as a guest or resident, 
provided the visit by her mother or herself was intended for them. 

If the hostess is already in the parlor or drawing-room, the vis- 
itors’ names may be announced by the servant, if such happens to 
be the ecnstom of the locality; if not, the servant will carry the 
cards to the hostess and the guests follow slowly, in order that 
the visited lady may have‘time to read the names of her approach- 
ing friends, As this custom of delivering cards does not and can- 
not prevail in every family, the leaving of cards in the hall or parlor 
entrance is regulated by circumstances. No strict formality for this 
part of card ceremonial is possible in a country where every family 
has its own social regulations. In less happy lands, where family 
privileges are inherited instead of acquired, a knowledge of strict 
etiquette is needful only to a few of the many peoples. 

If the hostess is not in the drawing-room, the visitor’s card is sent 
to her, except in such houses as have old and intelligent domestics, 
oe the names only need be sent, provided, of course, the visitor 
be a frequent and privileged guest. If only a formal acquaintance 
exists between visitor and hostess, the card must be sent up. 

If there be guests in the house upon whom one desires to bestow 
a courtesy, and only the hostess is seen, it should be mentioned that 
cards are left for them and also for the other members of her house- 
hold who could not present themselves at this moment. 

If a mother be calling alone, she leaves cards on account of her 
absent daughter or daughters, and also for her husband. 

A lady never leaves her card for a gentleman, even though he 
may have been her entertainer, but always for the lady or ladies 
who performed for him the service of hostess or hostesses upon 
the occasion of his hospitality. If her brother or father, or both, 
- were also guests, or were invited but could not accept, then one of 
each of their cards may be left for each lady and one for the gentle- 
man. 

When accepting or declining an invitation, a reply should always 
be addressed to whatever name was upon the card or note extend- 
ing the courtesy, and should always be written in the same person. 
Never use the first person in replying to a note that was written in 
the third, nor the reverse. A change or an interchange of persons 
in replying to any written or verbal message is very properly pro- 
nounced a vulgarity. It is logked upon as even worse than a vul- 
garity, because it is an undue familiarity. 

A young lady cannot express pleasure at making the acquaintance 
of a gentleman, unless he be elderly and a person for whom she has felt 
an especial respect and to whom she has hitherto remained unknown. 
This expression of pleasure is only another form of acknowledging 
a debt of gratitude for worthy works accomplished, or for a worthy 
intellectual or moral example; its purpose cannot be misunderstood 
in such cases, 

It is proper for the lady who is the elder, or who by virtue of her 
position or reputation is superior, to first remark upon being intro- 
duced that she is glad to make the acquaintance. 

Conversations with a gentleman may be first pegun by a hostess, 
if it so happens that speech is not easy to him; but if the lady is a 
guest, she may, if she chooses, leave the gentleman to start a topic of 
talk. However, if he be unfamiliar with society or is timid by 
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nature, there are a thousand harmless and interesting subjects t 
hand, any one of which a lady familiar with the world’s ways may 
begin to talk about, and this, too, is a kindness for which the bash- 
ful man will be duly grateful. Timid men are rarely conceited, an], 
a generosity of this sort on the part of the lady is not likely to be& 
misinterpreted. 

When offered an easier chair, accept or decline it, according to the 
convenience and comfort of others in the room. | 
When a call has been made and the lady was out or busily 
engaged, the lady called upon should, on meeting again, expres — 
regret at not having been able to receive her, unless social or othe: 
differences between the two are unmistakable, when regrets should 

be expressed by the superior only. 

A lady may welcome another into her own home at the outer or 
the inner entrance, and offer the hand of welcome, quite irrespec- 
tive of their relative ages. | 

A servant should not be thanked at table unless some special ser- 
vice has been rendered. In ordinary table-waiting there would l« 
too many thanks spoken if every attention was noticed by words, ' 
There are aiways opportunities for showing a proper appreciation for | 
special services from domestics without expressing them at table; the J 
waiter would be disturbed and the conversation would be interrupiel | 
—in fact, custom does not approve of verbally expressed acknowl. ; 
edgments for ordinary duties performed by those who are compen: | 
sated for doing their work in a proper manner. 

When conversing, it has ceased to be acustom to mention th: 
name of the person with whom you are speaking. ; 

Gloves are not removed before shaking hands, It was once : 
discourtesy to clasp gloved hands without an apology, but that usa: 
has fallen into utter oblivion. . 

If a person very much older, or one who is celebrated, kisses: 
younger person or one who has made no special mark, it is be! 
pretty and proper to say “thank you,” or in any other gracch 
words to express an appreciation of the honor bestowed. 

When arriving late at a party it is polite to enter quietly and spes: | 
at first only to those who are near you, giving a smile or a nod * | 
friends across the room. Itis equally good form if compelled to depz , 
early, to leave ‘‘ good-night’s” unsaid. T£ a guest is previously aw: ; 
that he or she is obliged to depart before the customary hour, it & 
wise and proper to mention the fact in an undertone to the hosts 
when entering. If an observable departure takes place at a sms! 
party it sometimes disturbs all the other guests and they feel as J 
they too ought to go. It is called “French leave” to go «: 
unnoticed while it is still early, and it is a polite and agreeal': 
observance of a most acceptable custom. 

When writing a note or letter to a stranger or a business acquain’: | 
ance, a lady should sign herself “ Truly” or “ Respectfully,” accer® ; 
ing to the relative position and ages of the correspondents and wit: 
regard also to the contents of the letter. “Truly yours” is only us 
between gentlemen or friends. There was a time when abject +: 
vility was expressed at the close of a note that was directed to the: 
to whom the writer was unknown, but custom has changed all tl: 
and now only that which is really meant prefixes a signature, exc! 
when one briefly writes “Truly,” which means nothing at all, '«. 
simply serves as a form for closing a note. 

The writer of many of the questions which have called out t!: 
above answers might have discovered for herself the proper sour= 
for all the information she required, had she looked for it in the mat: 
books that have been written to meet just such cases. Her style :: 
writing and forms of language testify to her knowledge of oll: 
books. These replies have been made in all kindness, and partly ¢-: 
the sake of those persons who could not have found the courage” 
ask for information which, with their own less-favored surround!nss 
might have been quite beyond their reach to obtain otherwis 
The inquirer mentions that she has hitherto been indifferent 
society and has manifested her want of fondness for it, but that = 
has now come to require or desire it. She askg how she can 8¢3" 
call it about her. Of course, this can only be done by arrang': 
hospitalities that shall be acceptable, and by showing pleasure * 
the society of her own sex. This plan is always alluring to pers:": 
of refined tastes, and besides, it opens social ways by which, in ©’ 
most natural and agreeable manner, she will be able to take hold ! 
life and society as she should have done long ago. . 

Manner is more than language in such instances and will be fou: 
more influential. 


Tae Butterick Pusuisnine Co. [Loaren]: 
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t TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Many hundred years ago, a wise man while conversing with a 
woman gave her a valuable hint as to how she might become most 
attractive and gain the admiration of the world. His words were, 
“Care will confer charms; charms neglected will perish, even 
though the woman who owns them be like the Idalian goddess.” 
And even you who are possessed of glossy hair, a complexion 
such as many women dream of but do not possess, teeth like pearls, 
eves that reflect every passing emotion and all the other adjuncts 
that make a beautiful woman, will find these charms short-lived 
unless properly cared for; while your less fortunately endowed sis- 
ter, who has assiduously preserved her, perhaps, ordinary attractions, 
will retain her pleasant looks when your beauties are only a mem- 
ory. Doubtless you are wondering as to the why and wherefore of 

is. Well, it comes from seeing a woman who was lovely at 
twenty positively ugly at thirty. After marriage no care had been 
taken to preserve the appearance that had been of moment to the 
cirl, and in the desire to be a good mother there had been forgotten 
the duty to herself. All children love a beautiful mother, and 
women who marry young too many times forget this. As it 
reaches out for a flower, so a little one longs to pat ‘“‘ mamma's soft, 
white cheek” or to see her “lony, bright hair,” feeling at once a 
pride in the possessiou and a reverence for the sweet temple that 
contains the good heart. It is just as easy to be a good mother and 
it, the same time retain one’s looks as it is to neglect and so lose 
hem; and in this regard women are certainly growing wiser, but 
,et need every now and then some special incitement in the way of 
s scolding or a gentle reminder forcibly administered. 

As material aids in the good work which several of you are 
ibout to begin, the bath, the air, a proper amount of sleep and the 
uality, quantity and kind of food that is eaten must be reckoned. 
"he amount of food, exercise and sleep that will be beneficial each 
ndividual must decide for herself, because that which is enough for 
me may be an insufficiency or excess for another. Cast-iron rules 
or acquiring and retaining good health cannot be made, or, if made, 
annot be followed to the letter. The question of hot or cold baths 
vill, of course, be decided by the physical strength, but there are 
¢w women who can take a positively cold bath, a tepid one being 
etter even in warm weather. 

To make the skin elastic and aid in removing the unpleasant spots 
iat appear on the back of the neck, an emollient bath is recom- 
1ended; and this may be obtained by using a preparation of bran 
nd barley, instead of soap. Boil in soft water a dozen pounds of 
arley-meal and four pounds of bran until the mixture become 
90ut as thick as a heavy oil. Apply this over all the surface of the 
ody with a flannel cloth, and wash it off with warm water; then 
1b in some almond oil, take a quick bath, and dry the skin carefully 
-not as if you were rubbing a piece of satin, but firmly and softly, 
et effectually. The flesh brush is not advised for women with even 
‘dinarily sensitive skins, unless, indeed, they have become accustomed 

tts use. If one has not been in the habit of using it, it is very apt 
» hart the skin, shock the system and do more harm than good. 

Three recipes often asked for are here given: a simple one for 
«ckles, one for removing discolorations of the skin, and one for 
‘taining the powder upon the face. For freckles an old mix- 
wre, said to be very efficacious, is 


Lemon Juice,.......----...------. eel Oe 1 oz. 
. Powdered Borax,.........---.---..-------- + drachm. 
Suga 25-22 ee tole stk ee eee Ge + drachm. 


ix them well, put the mixture in a glass bottle and, after oe 
stand for a few days, apply to the spots occasionally with a smal 
mel’s-hair brush, 

Discolorations of the skin that are not directly due to any impor- 
mrt’ derangement of the system have been removed by the use of 
r Erasmus Wilson's favorite prescription, 7. e.: 


Elder Flower Ointment,_.-. -.--.-...-. ...-. 
Sulphate of Zine, .------- Aes o's Cats cuca ae 


ixx well and rub into the skin at night. In the morning wash the 
cate off with tepid water and some good soap, and then apply the 
loow' ing lotion: 


Infusion of rose petals,......-.--.-.--------- 4 pint. 
Cite AClG, 222 cance ecusbeeuciot sens ceclson um! 30 grains. 
amy roughness or irritation follow, a lotion composed of 
: Almond mixture,..............--..-2----- _ + pint. 
Goulard’s extract,....--.------- .--.---.---- 4 drachm. 


will afford relief. This prescription is rendered’ exactly as Dr. 
Wilson gave it, and is universally quoted by physicians as wholly 
trustworthy. 

To retain powder upon the face, if its use is considered desirable, 
the following method is at least innocuous: Dampen the face with 
glycerine weakened with rose-water, and then powder with the finest 
magnesia. Theuse of powder is not commended, but if it is to be 
one of the indispensables of the toilet, then the most innocent 
should be sought, and this can surely be cited as possessing that quali- 
fication. ; 

The ardent advocate and devotee of outdoor sports notices that 
her hands grow red and unsightly, and she does not like it. Who 
would? However, she can easily whiten them, for all that is neces- 
sary is that they should be washed with hot milk and water just 
before going to bed, then rubbed well with either almond, palm c- 
clear olive oil and a pair of chamois gloves drawn over them. Use hot 
water and good soap for washing, and in the day-time wear gloves 
that will promote perspiration. Lime water—that is, the juice of limes 
—is said to be good for sun-burned hands. The other kind of lime- 
water, more or less diluted and taken internally, will be good for the 
woman wno suffers from continual malaria and fears that her breath 
is feverish. Nothing is so mortifying to a woman as to know this, 
and yet, unless she does, she cannot help herself... When the unpleas- 
ant odor is not due to the teeth or temporary indigestion, a good 
gargle is made by mixing equal parts of tincture of krameria and 
eau de Cologne, diluting the whole with a little water. This is 
astringent in its effect, but not enough to cause a sensitive pair of 
lips to suffer. 

The old-fashioned idea of using burnt bread for a tooth-powder is 
again revived, and rve bread is the kind recommended. In order 
to be certain that it will not be gritty, burn the bread to ashes, pass 
the rolling-pin over it and then pass it through a fine sieve, thus 
convincing yourself of its being a perfect powder. Personal expe- 
rience has convinced the writer that the teeth will not present a per- 
fectly white appearance unless treated to the usual number of brush- 
ings and, in addition, given a so-called dry polish—that is, rub them 
well with a flannel cloth dampened just enough to hold the prepared 
chalk, and then rinse the mouth with tepid water. By-the-bye, how 
many mothers realize that when baby is allowed to quiet herself by 
sucking her thumb it usually results in the upper teeth protruding in 
avery ugly way. If the two middle fingers are her comfort, then 
the lower teeth force themselves out. It never seems to dawn upon 
the infant mind that this delight is not unalleyed, but surely the 
pretty maid will blame you when she realizes what altered the shape 
of her mouth from a dainty rose-bud into a deformity, for in ex- 
treme cases it really becomes that. 

The woman who hopes to enjoy herself and yet wishes to look 
well during the Summer must carefully observe a few rules, If she 
ig to be much in the open air a wide-brimmed hat must be worn; 
she cannot always be sure of an umbrella, while the hat is already 
on her head and furnishes a constant protection. Her gloves must 
be remembered, and, if gnats or mosquitos are troublesome, she must 
not touch with her nails the wounds made bythem. A little diluted 
arnica or hamamelis in a small double-corked bottle such as is used 
for smelling-salts is carried by many ladies, and often proves asimple 
panacea for such slight ills as the bites of insects, the scratches of 
briars and the thousand-and-one mishaps likely to befall the merriest 
party that ever started in quest of dog-roses and daisies. Either of 
the liquids mentioned removes the soreness and allays—often pre- 
vents—inflammation. Then her diet must be regulated, and she must 
be careful not to overrate her physical strength while taking needed 
exercise. Weariness affects the complexion in a most unpleasant way 
and causes wrinkles that are not easily dissipated. The eyes must 
not be subjected to glaring lights, nor must they be tired in dark- 
ened rooms. 

Just here may be said a few words to women whose Summer 
pleasures are necessarily covered by a short vacation which is to be 
spent by the ocean or in the country. You are perhaps in the habit 
of having your vision fixed during the greater part of the day upon 
a point near your eyes, and by the time the necessity for so doing 
is relaxed daylight has become softened by the shadows of a ihepran 
ing night. To meet the strain of blinding white light which the 
open ccuntry or the seaside imposes upon the eyes at midday, pro- 
vide yourself with softly-tinted glasses—not necessarily dark-blue 
ones—, but wear them only when actually necessary. None of 
these httle cares are troublesome, and all tend not only to future 
advantages, but to present comfort. Attend to these details this 
season and you will see the resultyeré Autumn Comes, . 
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HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 


The housewife tnd soldier are alike in that both must yield to 
a constant repetition of the drill. In the performance of daily duties 
necessity takes the place of a commanding officer, and is scarcely 
less rigid in its demand for perfect discipline. In one way, how- 
ever, the soldier and the housekeeper are vastly diverse, or at least 
they should be: the soldier's reasons for the conduct of his life 
reach no further than the standpoint of implicit obedience, but the 
cultivated head of domestic affairs has an intelligent purpose in 
everything she does, and her intentions are clearly arranged in her 
own brain. She knows, or she should know, why meat is given 
largely to one member of the family and partially or wholly withheld 
from another, and also why bread must have become ripened after 
baking before it can be safely eaten by the elderly, the young or the 
delicate inmate of the house, and why it need not of necessity be 
quite as stale for the more vigorous ones, She knows that bread 
should be light, but not too light in its texture, and what are the 
injurious qualities of sour bread. 

She should be acquainted with the various properties of different 
eatables, so that by observation she may’ discover which members of 
the family are kept in the highest state of health by a predominance of 
nitrogenous and which by a carbonaceous diet. One child may demand 
flesh-forming foods, another bone-producing material, another stim- 
‘ulating edibles; while perhaps all these in a combined and varying 
proportion are demanded by a fourth. Experjence has informed 
some of us, after not a few afflictive mistakes in domestic matters, 
that what is nourishment for one organization is injury to another. 
A certain aliment that may be most wholesome for one cannot be 
digested by another, and the stomach carries a weight of unassimi- 
lated food and is weakened by an excessive effort to free itself from 
a condition which is alien to its peculiar organization. Only a 
mother’s clear-eyed watchfulness is able to discover the Kliosyn- 
cracies of her children, and until she is intelligent about their food 
she cannot be sure of bestowing upon them that best of all good 
fortunes—perfect health. 

Of course, it is no little care and trouble to cater to the diverse 
tastes and needs of a family brood, and happy is the mother whose 
children possess uniformly good digestion; but the result of a satis- 
factory hhyeical development is ample compensation for all the effort 
which the providing of appropriate food may cost her. Nothing is 
more cruel than to compel a young person to eat that which is dis- 
tasteful, except, perhaps, to permit it to vitiate its appetite with 
articles which can but do it bodily harm and, as a consequence, 
intellectual injury. Jt is said—and doubtless with more truth than 
at first appears possible—that as much crime is due to disproportion- 
' ate physical development of a human being as to moral obliqui- 
ties. This brings a painful reflection to the mother who has made 
irretrievable mistakes through needless ignorance, but it is a warn- 
ing to the young housekeeper who desires that all whom she loves 
and to whom it is her pride and pleasure to minister shall be pro- 
vided with such sustenance as leads to the highest possible degree 
of mental and physical health. 

Persons who are too thin in flesh require nitrogenous foods, which 
are also albuminous. Milk, cheese, eggs, lean meats, fish, cereals of 
most varieties and vegetables belong to thisclass. Of course, nitro- 
gen is found in almost all eatables, but it-is in greater excess and 
more easily assimilated in some varieties than in others. Fats or 
Oleaginous substances, of which some persons require much and 
others little, are in greater or less degree in meat foods. Fats give 
plumpness but not energy, suppleness but not strength.’ They also 
provide warmth for the system. But eaten in excess they make 
unwieldly, ungraceful and disproportioned figures which hinder use- 
fulness and destroy the pleasures of activity. Too much starchy 
diet prevents the growth of a child, because it provides warmth 
only, without supplying any of the materials necessary to a vigor- 
ous development of the system. 

The habit of feeding very young children largely upon potatoes 
(in themselves a simple and harmless food if properly cooked and 
eaten in intelligent proportion to other articles of diet) is a bad one, 
for to satisfy its hunger the little one eats too great a quantity, thus 
distending its stomach and sometimes creating a deformity. Besides 
this misfortune of figure, the consumption of a larger quantity of food 
than 1s necessary for health is quite apt to cause a disarrangement of 
the digestive organs. Unless butter, cream, milk, gravy or some other 
substance of a nutritive or assimilating nature were eaten with 
the potato, the little person would soon possess no energy at all. If 
properly prepared and intermingled with other substances, or eaten 
with other foods, the potato is an excellent article for too thin 
people or for those who are still growing. 


All potatoes, except baked ones and new potatoes in their season 
for boiling, are improved by being cooked without their skins, and 
they should be masticated with care in order to be properly mixed 
with the saliva, or else their starchy substance will not be easily 
digested. Potatoes are mentioned first because they are more largely 
eaten than any other vegetable, while at the same time they are les: 
valuable to the human economy and its developing processes than 
most other foods. However, they have their place and may, with 
the addition of other substances and by proper cooking, beconie 
attractive and valuable articles of diet. 

To prepare potatoes, they should be peeled—not too thin—and 
immediately soaked in cold water, which will draw out the bitter 
and poisonous substance that lies next their skins and which can 
be easily detected by tasting the water in which unpeeled potatoes 
are cooked. The water into which the potatoes are put should be 
boiling and contain some salt, and they should be cooked just 


enough and not too much; after which the water must be drained of 


and the steam permitted to escape. This instant removal of the 
water hinders the starch from absorbing it and thus giving to the 
vegetable a pasty and unwholesome quality. When potatoes are 
baked their skins should be broken the moment they are sufficiently 
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cooked, so that the steam may escape and so prevent the same in- ° 


jurious process which takes place when they are boiled and remain 
too long in hot water afterward. 


The different processes of preparation will be furnished in thy | 


chapters to come, with the menus that are to be arranged month hr 


month and season by season, according to the earth’s products for the | 


sustenance of man. LEating is a necessity, and it should not be be- 
neath our intellectual pride to make it a pleasure at the same time 
Indeed, a food that produces agreeable sensations is far more likels 


to be wholesome than one against which the palate rebels or t. - 


which it is indifferent. Food that is agreeable to the taste is eaten 
less hastily than unpleasant or indifferent substances, consequent! 
it is masticated more thoroughly and thus prepared for easy assin.’- 
lation with the system. When the provider of table supplies !::- 
once familiarized herself with superior processes of preparing fooi. 
she will find that the best ways are quite as easy of accomplishmen’ 
as are the inferior methods, while the results as shown in the bealt!, 
of her family are vastly different. 


er oe * 


Mother Nature supplies the inhabitants of all countries with thos ' 


things which they most need to keep them in perfect conditivn. 
She gives us less fruit than if we dwelt in a hotter climate, au: 
more grains and vegetables than if we were born to a colder one. 


A simple and wholesome July breakfast, luncheon and dinner—:. , 
if dinner be eaten in the middle of the day, the luncheon ean ‘ | 


called a supper and arranged as the last meal—may be arranz«. 
according to the following formulas: 


BREAKFAST. 


Fruit (cither cooked or natural). 
Oatmeal, Wheat, Hominy or Rye Mush (with Cream or Milk). 
Eggs. Chops. Stewed Potatoes. 
Bread (with Toast or Muffins). 
Radishes or Cresses. 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa. 


LUNCHEON. 


Potato Pudding. 
An Egg Salad. 
Bread and Wafers (with Cheese). 
Cake and Fruit. 
Cold Tea or Coffee. 


DINNER. 


Potato Soup. 

Steamed Fish (with Sauce Tartare). 
Roast Beef (with Rice). 
Potato Balls and Spinach. 
Lettuce Salad. 

Gelatine Pudding. 

Fruit. 
Coffee or Tea. 


These menus are simple and intended for the ordinary uses «*: 
families who live well but not extravagantly, and they are espec:4 
ally adapted to July weather. Of course, the housekeeper may aii 
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to or omit from them such articles as her convenience may sug- 
gest. She may have clear soup, a purée of peas or asparagus, 
clam soup, barley broth, etc., to make the month’s variety, and 

, directions for these easily-made and most nourishing yet inexpensive 

y soups will be given later on; while steaks, chops, broiled chickens, 

* ete, will relieve the more solid dishes from monotony.’ 

' In the country, where cured meats are from necessity in more 
extended use, the table is varied to arrange.a proper combination. 
Salted meats demand acid accompaniments to make them palatable 
and to aid in their digestion; spinach, dandelion, cabbage, horse- 
radish, pickles, etc., to which condiments are added, are their 
needful as well as agreeable accessories, 


BREAKFAST. 


The method of serving fruit at breakfast adds to or detracts much 
from its appetizing qualities. On the sea-board there are more var- 
 ieties of fruit procurable at an early date than inland, though oranges, 
bananas and apples are found in every town in America, and canned 
oe are Within the reach of all. Oranges should be served, with 
perhaps a few apples, in a low center dish, and green leaves from 
the grape-vine, the ivy or woodbine may be arranged with them 

_ for the eye to linger upon. The oranges should be already peeled 
and quartered, so that each person may take as much or as little as is 
desired, and that, too, without the inconvenience of preparing the 

_ fruit’ Whole bananas are never ornamental; they should be peeled 
before being placed upon the table, cut in two parts obliquely and 

_ served with the quartered oranges, If the latter fruit is juicy, and 
_ tender, each orange may be cut into two parts, and a fork, with points 
upward, thrust through each; these hemispheres may then be arran- 


ged, with the fork-handles outward, upon a low dish in the center of: 


the table. When the dish is passed, each person lifts the fruit by the 
fork handle and eats it with a’dessert spoon as if it were an egg in the 
shell, Small fruits are served from a leaf-lined dish upon small plates, 
each person adding sugar and cream acvording to individual taste. 
Saucers are not used for fruits of any variety, and very small plates 
are also disappearing from carefully appointed tables. Doubtless this 
hanishment of tiny dishes is owing to our recently increased enthusi- 
asm over daintily made and delicately laundered table-linen. To what- 
Jever we owe it, certainly the article that was once known as the 
breakfast-plate is in use for fruits and desserts at all times of the day. 
OAaTMEAL.—Oatmeal, which is said to contain all the beneficial prop- 
erties of meat and which has nourished some of the hardiest men of 
the world physically, mentally and moraly, is eaten by fewer persons 
than it should be. This omission is owing in some degree to the 
inferior methods of its preparation: by the miller, but more largely 
to ignorance in cooking it. Jf properly prepared, oatmeal is one of 
the most delicious of breakfast dishes, and the effort required to 
make it ready for the table is trifling. There is an oatmeal made in 
this country that is by many considered superior to the Irish or 
Scotch meal; it ig not crushed or ground, but the grains are cut 


across by a peculiar machinery that has been arranged for this sole | 


purpose. It is coarse, and has little or no oat-flour intermingled 
with it, and so does not become pasty and indigestible. The cook- 
ing should be done in a double boiler or farina kettle the day before 
it is wanted, and the formula is: One cup of oatmeal and one tea- 
spoonful of salt stirred into a quart of boiling water; place the upper 
boiler into the lower one—in which there is also boiling water—and 
cook the meal not less than two full hours and as many more as it is 
convenient; stir occasionally with a fork, and leave off the boiler 
cover the last half-hour of boiling. Stand an earthen fire-proof jelly- 
mould in a dish or basin of cold water, put the meal into the mould 
and set it away to cool; after it is cold it may be placed in the ice- 
box. <A half-hour before breakfast place this mould in the oven, 
and, when the time comes to serve it, the mush may be turned out 
like a jelly upon a pretty plate or platter to be served with cream 
or milk and sugar. After having eaten oatmeal prepared in this 
nanner, one does not care for it by other methods of cooking. Oat- 
neal is muscle and brain producing, and if those who find it 
lifficult of digestion will remember to masticate it as they do less 
‘rushed foods, they will have no reason to complain of it. 
Eces.—tThe latest discoveries in the chemistry of food inform us 
that when an egg is subjected to a heat that boils water the white 
»ecomes indigestible, and that eggs should be prepared by remaining 
hree or five minutes in water. that is at boiling point but which does 
1ot bubble. It is even said to be still better to allow them to remain 
n the hot water not less than twenty minutes. A brief, intense heat 
s hurtful to their qualities, while a more extended application of a 
ower degree of heat transforms the elements of fresh eggs into 
roper food even for very delicate digestions. This plan has brought 
bout anew and most acceptable method of serving eggs. After 
wenty minutes—or even more—of cooking in water just below the 
oiling point, the eggs have their shells removed and are dropped 
ito a bow! of hot water that is slightly salted; they are then placed 
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in a warm spot to keep them at proper temperature until wanted, 
when they are arranged in a dish with watercress, parsley, sorrel or 
other table greenery that half hides them, and are placed upon the 
table. To say nothing of the convenience of eating them without 
the trouble of attending to the shells, their favor is far finer than 
when boiled but a few ininutes and they are far more easily digested. 
Those left over are delicious when cold, and they may be served 
plain, be cut into slices and dressed with lettuce or tomatoes as a 
salad; or they may be made into a scallop, with white sauce,cracker 
crumbs and a browning of salt and pepper. 

Stewrp Potatoes.—Into a shallow earthenware or enamelled 
saucepan put a pint of milk, a half tea-spoonful of salt, a salt-spoon- 
ful of white pepper and, if liked, a tea-spoonful of finely-chopped 
parsley or onion. Put in ag many thin-sliced potatoes as all the 
milk, and let them boil slowly until about all the milk is absorbed ; 
then add a table-spoonful of butter. Boiled butter is unwhole-’ 
some, because such a high heat releases the butyric acid, which is 
hurtful to the coatings of the stomach; hence butter should only 
be melted into any wholesomely prepared food. 

Chops are broiled when the potatoes are about done. For hot- 
weather breakfasts, little rib-chops that have been Frenched and 
all the fat removed are daintiest and most wholesome. Broil them 
over a clear fire from three to five minutes, according to their 
thickness and the family liking for well or under done meat; 
and salt and pepper them after they are cooked and before they 
are taken from the gridiron. 

If it happens that potatoes must be freshly cooked for breakfast, 
they may be boiled, mashed and seasoned with salt, pepper and 
milk or cream, but little or no butter; they should then be beaten 
with a fork until they are light and piled in a high mound upon the 
center of a platter. About this pile, and pressed slightly into it, 
ribs upward, are the freshly-broiled chops. The potato absorbs 
their fat and their flavor, and the dish altogether is attractive and 
appetizing. 

read or rolls, and toast served hot and, in warm weather, with- 
out being buttered, shouid be upon all breakfast tables. A fine wire 
toast-rack should be used for making toast. 

Mvrrins.—These dainty hot-breads are not as familiar with 
breakfast tables as their ease of preparation and their deliciousness 
deserves. If, made with eggs they are called breakfast-puffs, or 
pop-overs, to distinguish them from those muffins that are made 
with yeast. They may be conveniently cooked in gem pans of 
iron or enamelled ware, but look most attractive when baked in 
tiny fire-proof cups of yellow ware that are set into a dripping-pan. 
Whether earthenware or metal be used for their baking, the cups 
must be buttered and very hot when the dough is poured into 
them, and the baking should be done in a moderately heated oven 
and take about half an hour. ‘‘ About” half an hour is said, be- 
cause the cups may be filled fuller sometimes than others, and this, 
of course, regulates the time required. 

To make them: take one cup of flour, one salt-spoonful of salt, one 
tea-cup of milk and one egg. Mix the salt and sifted flour, and add 
part of the milk slowly, stirring smoothly while adding; beat the 
yolk of the egg and add it, with tne remainder of the milk, to the 
batter, and then pour in the white of the egg, which has been 
beaten to a stitf froth. Put this mixture into the hot cups and 
place them at once in the oven. Itis a good plan in the first place 
to beat the white of the egg with an egg-beater, and so have it ready. 
In cool weather these puffs are delicious as a dessert when served 
with liquid sauce. 

CorrEr.—The first consideration with coffee is to find a berry that 
suits the taste. Some persons prefer Maracaibo, some Laguayra, some 
Java; while sea-board residents usually mix one-third Mocha with 
two-thirds Java and have it ground together. Ifa French coffee is 
desired it should be finely ground. Half a tea-cup of coffee to one 
quart of water is a proper proportion for breakfast, and this is ordi- 
narily enough for five persons. The ground coffee is placed in the 
filter, which is then arrunged in the pot; freshly boiled water is 

oured in slowly, and the pot is placed upon a heated, but npt the 

ottest, part of the range or stove. The coffee is ready for use as 
soon as all the water has passed through the filter. If boiled coffee 
is preferred, and an egg to settle it is not desired, the proper amount 
of coffee—one-half cup—should be ground over night, stirred into a 
quart of cold water and allowed to remain in a fire-proof earthen- 
ware or granite-lined coffee-pot that closes tightly. In the morning 
place the coffee where it will boil, and serve immediately. This 
coffee will be perfectly clear and excellent. For coffee, the milk 
or cream should be served hot, but never boiled. 

Trea.—Dry tea shouid be placed in a strainer and a cup of cold 
water poured upon it to take out the dust; then it should be imme- 
diately placed in a hot earthenware or china pot. The proportion is 
one tea-spoonful of tea to one cup of water for an individual but a 
large ratio of water may be added when there are several people. 
Be sure that the water is boiling, and close the tea-pot tightly ; after 
standing a few minutes by the side of the fire (being careful it does 
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not boil) it is ready for use. A tin tea-pot injures the flavor of any 
good tea and its unwholesomeness is objected to by all sensible 
people. Certain tea-lovers have their teas ground fine and a lump 
of sugar placed in the pot. It is claimed that by pulverizing less tea 
is required and the flavor improved. : 
Cocoa.—This preparation is ground when purchased, and no for- 
mula can properly be given for its preparation with milk or water, 
because each manufagturer of cocoa has his own methods, which are 
always printed upon the box that contains it. It is a wholesome 
drink for most persons, but there is no intlexible rule about the 
digestibility of foods or drinks, each person having to learn by expe- 
rience his own capacity for assimilating various nourishments. 


LUNCHEON IN JULY. 


Luncheon in the Summer months cannot well be too light and 
delicate in quality, for all excesses of eating entail more disagree- 
able consequences than during the colder weather. Ordinarily, 
luncheons are made up of the remnants of the last dinner, but this 
is no reason why their preparation should not be wholesome and 
anpetizing. The mene furnished by this chapter is light and season- 
able, and its principal dish is easily prepared. 

The potatoes may be boiled, mashed and seasoned for the 
occasion; but more than likely some have been left from the 
dinner of yesterday. To about a pint of potatoes add a cup 
of milk and two eggs, with one salt-spoonful of pepper and two 
of salt. Stir until light. Upon the bottom of an earthenware 
pudding-dish, which has been buttered, lay slices of cold beef, 
lamb or veal, with a little gravy of the same or a little soup, 
jelly or milk; add a layer of potato, then more meat and more 
potato until all is used, the potato being always on top. Bake toa 
rich brown, pin a napkin neatly about the dish, set it upon a plate 
or platter to spare the table-cloth and to save the varnish of the 
table, and serve with a spoon. 

Eco Satap.—This delicious food is made of eggs that were boiled 
twenty minutes or longer early in the day that they might have time 
to cool. Remove the yolks from as many eggs as there are persons, 
and chop the whites very fine; arrange a bed of cresses upon a plat- 
ter, or else place white lettuce leaves in pairs—one leaf above the 
other—and upon them make little nests of the chopped white of 
egg, with an unbroken yolk set into each nest; over each of these 
pour a tea-spoonful of French dressing made in the proportion of 

‘three table-spoonfuls of oil to one of vinegar. To the first spoon- 
ful of oil add one salt-spoonful of salt and one half salt-spoonful of 
pepper, and mix well. Some persons like a half tea-spoonful of 
made mustard added to this dressing, and some prefer a cream dress- 
ing. Bread or wafers and cheese are served with this salad. 

The cake should be simple for luncheon, and the fruit, if small, 
should be sugared by the consumer. In hot weather oranges may 
be sliced and set upon ice without sugar, pnless they are very sour. 
If cut up with bananas, only a little sugar is needed. 

Coffee or tea to be drunk cold should be made early in the morn- 
ing, immediately bottled and, when cold, placed on the ice. If served 
without milk, sugar and a slice of lemon are often added to it. If the 
family 1s unanimous in its taste for milk and sugar, the tea is much 
more delicious if fully prepared while still bot, and coffee has also a 
superior flavor if cream and sugar are added while it is fresh. It is 
recommended that no ice be added to these preparations, nor need 
there be if the bottle comes to the table direct from the ice chest. 


DINNER FORMULAS. 


Potato Sovp.—Potato soup is delicious if properly made, and 
it is an easily provided luxury in the country. Pare six pota- 
toes of medium size, and lay them in cold water for an hour; 
after this place them in boiling water, being careful not to 
use top much. Cook them with an onion that is cut in half 
and a slashed celery root, either fresh or dried. Remove the 
onion and the celery when the potatoes are done, and drain 
off the water; mash the potatoes fine, and add a tea-spoonful 
of salt, a half tea-spoonful of white pepper and a table-spoonful 
of butter. If no celery is boiled with the potatoes, add a half tea- 
spoonful of celery salt. After being made perfectly smooth, add a 
quart of boiling milk and strain through a coarse soup-strainer. If 
more soup is desired than the quantity here given will make; add an 
additional pint of milk, and, after the preparation has come to a 
boil, remove it from the fire and add two well-beaten eggs and as 
much more salt and pepper as the proportion of added milk demands. 

SteaAMED Fisu.—Fresh mackerel, a thick slice of halibut or any 
other fish, whole or in part, washed, wiped and rubbed inside and 
out with salt and' pepper, may be wrapped in a thin cloth to be 
stcamed half an hour. Serve it upon a deep, hot platter, the sauce 
being poured over it or placed in a boat by itself. With small fish 
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it is well to serve the sauce by itself, because the carver deftly scrapes 
the skin away as he serves the parts. Sometimes the cook removes 
the skin before the fish is sent to the table, and then the sauce may 
cover it. 

To make the sauce: take one table-spoonful of catsup or Worcester- 
shire or other table sauce, one heaping table-spoonful of browned 
butter, still hot, a salt-spoonful of salt and one table-spoonful each of 
vinegar and lemon-juice. Mix these articles together in an earthen- 
ware bow! that is set into a kettle of hot water or into the top of a 
boiling tea-kettle. A table-spoonful of capers and another of vinegar 
may displace the catsup or sauces, with pleasant effect. 

Roast Beer.—For tender meat that is preferred not too well done, 


fifteen minutes to the pound isa satisfactory rule for a moderate . 


oven. Less tender meat requires twenty minutes to the pound. Cut 
off some of the fat, divide it into small pieces and sprinkle it upon the 
dripping pan; then arrange the trivet or meat-rest in the pan, but no 
water at first. Rub the meat with mixed salt and pepper, the propor- 
tion of the latter being one-half as much asthe salt. Dredge the 
joint with flour, and place its lean side upon the trivet, so that the’ 
heat will sere the surface and retain the juice. Baste often, and 
when it is lightly browned turn it, continuing to baste at inter- 
valseuntil it is done. If the bits of fat in the pan are likely to burn, 
add a few spoonfuls of boiling water after the process of roasting has 
begun. When the meat is cooked, place in a hot dish and set it 
where it will keep hot while the gravy is being made. Remove the 
fat from the pan, add acupful of boiling water, and keep the pan 
where the contents will continue to boil. The flour that has fallen 
from the beef and remains in the pan is sometimes quite sufficient 
for thickening the gravy; if it is,not, add a spoonful of browned 
flour, which every good housekeeper should keep in readiness for 
sauces and gravies. The boiling should take two minutes, after 
which pass the gravy through a soup or gravy strainer into the boat. 
This gravy seldom requires seasoning, because the salt and pepper 
from the meat have fallen into it; but if is well to taste it and thu: 
find out to a certainty if it be flavored properly. 

Here it is needful to go backward. The potatoes, which have been 
boiled at any previous time or while the meat is roasting, are cut into 
halves and laid in the dripping pan to brown about fifteen minutes 
before the meat isdone. The spinach must be picked over carefully 
and its shrivelled and hard parts taken out, after which it is thor- 
oughly washed. Put it into a kettle to heat slowly until the juice 
exudes, and then add cold water; this process taking out its too-strong 
flavor. Boil until it is tender, then drain in a cullender and chop 
it fine. Add to half a peck of spinach a large spoonful of butter or 
two table-spoonfuls of oil, a tea-spoonful of salt and a salt-spoonfu! 
of pepper. Mix well, arrange in a mound and garnish with a thinly 
sliced or quartered hard-boiled egg and tiny bits of nicely shaped 
toast. 

To Bort Ricr.—Rice is a delicious edible and, if properly cooked, 
is especially suited to Summer time. The following method is 
sure to be satisfactory: In the first place, rice should be thoroughly 
washed several times in cold water. Put one tea-cup of washed ani 
drained rice into two quarts of boiling water that has already 
received a tablespoon level full of salt; keep it boiling rapidly with- 
out being covered, and skim the froth as it rises. Stir carefully with 
a fork, so that the kernels may not be crushed, and as soon as it is 
done (which condition is only discovered .by testing, because new 
rice can be boiled enough in from twelve to fifteen minutes, while 
old rice requires twenty or more), drain it in a cullender or soup- 
strainer and set it in a hot place to steam off. Stir it carefully 
now and then to let all the kernels dry, and it will be botn 
beautiful and delicious. 

Lettuce Satap.—Wash and wipe, but do not break the leaves. 
Arrange them in the bowl with the greenest parts outside, just as 
lettuce-heads grow, and dress with salt and pepper in oil, the proper 
proportions being three table-spoonfuls of oil to one salt-spoonful of 
salt and a half salt-spoonful of white pepper, mixed together; throw 
this dressing upon the lettuce, and toss the leaves until every one is 
oiled, then add one table-spoonful of vinegar and toss again. Shake 
off the vinegar and serve. Most persons dress this sort of salad at 
table, unless it be at a ceremonious dinner. Oil is the most salu- 
tary and, when liked, one of the most agreeable methods of con- 
suming a fatty food. Lettuce as a Summer vegetable is most 
wholesome, and any other way of eating it is, of course, optional 

GELATINE Pupprine.—Soak for half an hour a quarter of a box cf 
gelatine in a quarter of a tea-cup of cold water, and to this ade 
three-fourths of a cup of boiling water. Beat the yolks of three 
eggs, and add three table-spoonfuls of sugar and half a salt-spoonful 
of salt; stir this into a pint of boiling milk, and then add the gels- 
tine, which has been strained, and a tea-spoonful of lemon or vanilla: 
or, perhaps, a wine-glassful of brandy or other liquor that suits tlh.c 
taste may be added. Wet the mould with cold water and pour in 
the mixture, setting it in a cool place to harden. 


~ 


Do not put it ints ! 


the ice-box until it is cold, and place the whites of the eggs where 4 


they will be chilled. Just before serving beat the whites of th: 
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eggs to a stiff froth and add three table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar 
and the juice of one lemon, mixing them well together; and, after 
the pudding is turned upon a serving dish, arrange the beaten eggs in 
any pleasing form about it. Sometimes a few strawberries or candied 
Scherries are dropped upon the white border, with pretty effect. 
Dessert.—If the dessert includes fruits, they are not served regu- 
larly, but each person takes what is liked or required. The coffee 


is made just as it is for breakfast, only less water is used, and thus it 
is much stronger and is served in smaller'cups. Coffee without milk 
or cream is said to be the most wholesome method of taking it after 
dinner, and many persons prefer to drink it entirely clear as a 
digester. Habit makes them like black coffee best at dinner time, 
which proves that custom is an influential power in eating and drink- 
ing, as well as in other matters of taste. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Some years ago an estimable lady brought us, as an applicant for a 
minor position in the employ of the Butterick Publishing Company, 
er step-son, a lad by the name of Rowland Kettleman. His bear- 
ing was so pleasing to the manager of the Company that the boy 
was set immediately to work, at which he made satisfactory progress. 
The natural interest taken in his welfare by his family, led to occa- 
sional calls upon us by his father, whom we soon discovered to be 
a gentleman worthy in every way of the highest esteem. Mr. 
_ Kettleman, Sr., whose death occurred some nine months ago, was 
at this time a man of high standing in the commercial eircles of 
New York city, holding an important office in connection with the 
markets of the metropolis. 

As time passed on, Rogvland developed into a worthy counterpart 
of his respected father. Of handsome presence and engaging man- 
ners, he invariably made a good impregsion upon all with whom he 
came in contact, his innate manliness cementing .into friendship 
many of the acquaintanceships formed in the course of business. 
His genial demeanor and general rectitude of purpose fitted him in 

Jan eminent degree for the duties of commercial travelling, a depart- 
ment of our business which he entered about two years ago. 

Usually successful, and happy in the confidence of the Company 
which he represented, he was rapidly making a name and reputa- 
tion for himself, until, unfortunately, in the Spring of this year, Mr. 
Kettleman was stricken with typhoid fever while travelling in Ala- 
bama. Halting at the St. Julien hotel in the pleasant little town 
of Eufaula, he fell into the hands of a Good Samaritan in the person 
of Mrs. G. T. Long, the proprietor and manager of the hotel, and 
wife of the Sheriff of Barbour County. 

All that a sympathetic nature and Christian charity could do to 
alleviate his sufferings and avert a fatal termination, was done by 
Mrs. Long and two faithful and vigilant assistants. A tender inter- 
est was also taken in his welfare by kindly disposed neighbors, who 
cent flowers to decorate the sick man’s room and offered their 
services whenever there appeared an opportunity, however slight, 
of helping him. By the direction of this Company, one of its rep- 
resentatives, who had also been travelling in the South, was soon 


in attendance upon the sufferer; and his sister, a married lady resid- 
ing in New York, also hastened to his bedside. The fever had, 
however, acquired such a hold upon him that neither medical aid 
nor unremitting personal attention could avail him anything, and all 
too soon it became evident that Death had claimed him for his own. 
With the warm Southern sunbeams aslant the open windows of 
his chamber, through which passed zephyrs odorous with lilac and 
magnolia, and with everything about him that could endear the 
youthful soul to life, he passed away, after counting but a brief 
twenty-two years of living. 

A death like that of Mr. Kettleman must, even to the unsympa- 
thetic mind, seem especially to be regretted; for if life have a sweeter 
or more endearing flavor at one time more than another, it is in the 
first flush of early manhood, when the horizon of the future is before 
us bright with all the possibilities of an active and prosperous career, 

His death occurred on the morning of Wednesday, April 22d, 
and his remains, in charge of his sister and our special envoy, were 
as soon as possible thereafter transported to New York City, 
where the funeral took place on Monday, April 27th. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at the Fifth-Avenue Baptist Church, and a feeling 
address was delivered by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Armitage, who 
adverted in fitting terms to the compassionate benevolence that 
prompted the ministrations of Mrs. Long and those kindly souls 
who aided her in watching over the unfortunate youth who had 
come amongst them a perfect stranger, stricken with a mortal and 
contagious malady. We wish also to add our meed of thankful- 
ness to the tribute of praise the worthy doctor paid to these ex- 
emplars of that virtue which St. Paul preached as the greatest and 
noblest of Christian attributes. Such attention as Mr. Kettleman 
received was more than a stranger could ordinarily expect, being 
something outside the capacity of money to purchase or influence to 
secure. And so, while we strew his grave with the immortelles of _ 
hope and the myrtles of remembrance, there is ever borne in upon 
our memory the subtle fragrance of that more blessed flower of 
charity, which blossomed in the hearts of those who, finding him 
sick, ministered unto him. : 


RAMBLES 


’ 
f 


The fervid heats of Summer do not invite such reading as demands 
close, hard thinking, and study to some temperaments is well nigh 
impossible when the mercury flutters far up toward a hundred. This 
physical inability to be dutiful to seriousness in one’s intellectual 
pursuits ig a condition which the publisher is well aware of, therefore 
ue reaps his Summer harvest through works of light mental calibre; 
and, doubtless, these products are much more wholesome for the 
brain than weightier reading, just as fruits and grains are more 
healthful for the physical system in hot weather than are carbonifer- 
ous foods. HoweVer these things may be, the novel which does not 
weary the mind—although it may bring impatience and vexation to 
Zhe temper—is certainly abundantly supplied for the Midsummer rest 
and holiday of the great reading world. The highest tides set in for 
August and September days, but no one need complain of the pres- 
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AMONG BOOKS. 


ent supply, which is, so far, of a quality somewhat superior to the 
stories of preceding seasons. 

One of the Duanes, by. Alice King Hamilton, is an interesting 
narrative and contains much vivid color, curious local sentiment and 
peculiar social usages that are not familiar to most of us. It pic- 
tures a combined garrison and naval society at Pensacola, with a high 
flavoring introduced into it by the presence of a handsome, high- 
spirited Northern girl who cannot or will not conform to the rigid 
etiquette of the locality and suffers accordingly. However, after 
bead loyal to the pride of her family and flying back to the cooler 
and less rigid circles of the North, that blessed righting of affairs, 
which is always possible with the story-teller, makes all things com- 
fortable for the girl, who meant only to be true to her instincts and 
who was, according |to, her own ideas) (perfectly correct. It is a 
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story that, without direct intention, will teach young women how to 
avoid social pitfalls and the cultivation of a morbid pride, which 
always compels the practice of hypocrisy and sometimes develops 
tragedies. The heroine of the “ Duanes” proposed to do right and 
did it, but only from her own point of view, which view proved to 
be a dangerous and foolish one. 

Across the Chasm is a story by an anonymous writer and shows 
the social and political gulf that long has divided the North from 
the South. Its purpose is its chief merit, and it is really a noble 
one; but the narrative is sufficiently interesting and not to be 
depreciated, though the literary work upon the book cannot be 
strongly recommended and need not be imitated by speech or pen. 
One should not be accused of hypercriticism in this instance if 
Across the Chasm be pronounced a good story badly told. 

The Making of a Man was written by a clergyman now deceased. 
He also wrote His Majesty, Myself, a novel that gained much admiring 
attention at the time of publication. This posthumous story is worthy 
of the careful reading of thoughtful people for several reasons, not the 
least among which is the fact that too many parents devote their 
sons to the ministry without first ascertaining if their natures are 
fitted for the work, feeling only a proud complacency in thus dis- 
posing of the lives of others. They call this process “a consecra- 
tion,” while too often the endeavor and its result prove to be a piti- 
ful desecration. No parent is able to properly judge whether his 
undeveloped child has inherited the spirit of an evangelist or has come 
into the world handicapped by an inherited taste for art, artisan- 
ship or science, This novel tells the story of a lad who was devoted 
—or doomed—to the church, and who made an utter and deplorable 
failure of his sacred profession. Afterward, when our war called 
for patriots, soldiers and self-sacrificing fighters and defenders, the 
wreck from the pulpit of fashion entered the army and became a 
great and good man. Of course, it was by slow, faltering and 
sometimes stumbling, advances that he rose to manliness; but that 
he at last attained to a noble and useful position proves that a 
failure in efforts for which men or women have no talent or natural 
aptitude ic by no means a proof that they lack worth and ability to 
make complete successes of their lives in other paths or fields of 
labor. Parents will be especially advantaged by studying this novel, 
which doubtless relates many of the saddest personal experiences 
of its reverend author. 

The Duchess Emilia, a novel by Barret Wendell, is a most singular 
product when one considers that this is the nineteenth century. Its 
author has doubtless been influenced by Molinos the Quietist and 
other writers whose religion was largely introspective and not in 
harmony with the active and practical belief of to-day, which influ- 
ences its disciples to work for the good of humanity. The hero of 
this strange story was a fanatic who believed in a transmigration of 
souls, and he asserted that his own had once belonged to a woman, the 
Duchess Emilia. This woman had loved and sinned deeply, and the 
hero’s life was one of suffering expiation in consequence of her con- 
duct. It is a morbid story, but is nevertheless entertaining, and is 
cunningly descriptive of the under-currents of Italian life as it 
existed in the old days of strife, intrigue and bitter hatreds, which 
conditions are, happily, not compatible with present civilization. 

Pilot Fortune is a delightfully realistic story of a fisherman’s village 
into which the outer world entered and cast a brief glamour over a 
few of its people, much disturbed their tranquilities and then went 
sorrowfully away. The story is charmingly told by Marion C. L. 
Reeves and Emily Read. While reading the narrative one can 
hear the swirl and the swish of the waves against the rocks, feel the 
chill of the fogs, trace the‘long green ribbons of seaweed while they 
drift in the sunshine, smell the salt air and catch swift glints of 
white wings as the sea gulls dip and roar, hear the laughter of the 
fisherman’s children as they wade in the low surf and the clank and 
tug of the sloops as they pul¥ at their mooring chains. All this and 
much more is made visible by the facile pens of these writers, 
and the commonest of events is given uncommon interest. The 
memory of its pages will drift through many a pleasant hour after 
its covers have been closed. Its people are no undefined, shadowy, 
vaporous creatures like the mists which came hurrying in before the 
high tides that rose and rushed at the Grand Passage. Indeed, the 
story compels its readers to feel that they really had spent a Sum- 
mer by the capricious and sullen seas that dash upon the Nova 
Scotia shores. There is a wholesome salt-air breeziness in its pages 
and an unworldly interest about its primitive fisher-folk who have 
and hold their own sacred possessions and griefs, their own joys and 
hopes, which cut all the deeper into edict lives because of the nar- 
rowness of their sympathies and the limitations of their surround- 
ings. It is a story which insists that all vanities shall stand aside 
while character and truth come foremost. Its conclusions are fair to 
the world, too, and it clearly shows how the standpoints of honor, 
personal values and human opinions must needs differ because of 
the various points of views from which they are regarded, and that 
& person may be just and right from his own outlook though he differ 
widely from other men in his conclusions.. 


About People, by Kate Gannett Wells, is a tiny book that should be 
universally read by both men and women. It is a talk that will tend 
to remove the scales from blinded eyes, and will take out the motes — 
from those which are only dim and wearied with overmuch peering into 
the social mistakes and vital wrongs of others. The chapter abour® 
“Average People” opens with a alkane She says “ Aver- 
age people are the ballast of the world. Notwithstanding their use- 
fulness, how few of them are willing to be ranked as average! How 
many secretly feel that they are quite beyond the limits of that 
epithet and that their acquaintances are just below it.” And again, 
“Insignificance is never greater than when it thinks that it is jus: 
above the average.” In the opening chapter of Mrs. Wells’ essars 
there are many more passages quite as pithy as the two just quoted 
and the same is true of her thoughts upon several subjects. She ha; 
a talent for startling her readers into immediate attention by be: 
first sentence, and then she holds them to the end, whether thes 
feel chastised or only rebuked tenderly. The smart of her blow. 
of course, depends upon the deserts of the punished. “ Indiviu- 
uality in Home Society” is a seriously thoughtful article upon z 
subject which, for the want of proper consideration, has broken. 
many homes and wrecked many lives. She truly says that “Thed 
reconciliation of individuality with the rights of others is one of | 
life's problems.” The author makes an eloquent plea for individual- 
ity, but wisely tempers her appeal when she mentions the unplea:- 
ant fact that the cruder the opinion the more stubbornly it : 
sometimes maintained; therefore, individuality should grow slow!s 
and have its steel tempered finely. Originality, Mrs. Wells declare: 
is simply daring to be true. The leaders of the world have been r 
wiser than some of their more retiring and modest fellows, but the; 
have had the courage of their convictions—or was it only an uncor- 
sciousness of the fact that they differed in opinion from other me: 
and women that led them to be outspoken? This volume is brin- 
ming with crystalized and sparkling bits of wit and wisdom, whi: 

erhaps may not be wholly new, but yet, coming to us here in su-: 
freak and fascinating settings, they have a value which they eitl:: 
had lost or ates was but dimly recognized. Certainly no oth-: | 
utterances of them have so pricked to the core the vanity and ‘lx 
conscience of their readers. 

There are two recent publications which are not only valual.l: 
additions to history, but have a personal interest to large numbers; 
of our people through whose veins courses Huguenot blood. One is 
Catharine de Medicis; Her Correspondence and Influence tipon H:s- 
tory, by Count Hector dela Ferriére, and The History of the Huquew: 
Emigration to America, by Charles W. Baird, D. D. The last vol-— 
ume is supplementary to one written by the author's brother, the tit 
of which is History of the Rise of the Huguenots of France. How mu: 
the cruelties of Catherine did to alter the social and moral conditio:: 
of America no one has been able to measure, because the ennol:!':: 
influences of the Huguenots in our country have always been ai: - 
gether disproportionate to their numbers, and this effect began av: 
was appreciable long before the revocation of the Edict of Nant» 
We were not then influenced by religious persecutions in Fran. — 
but by the character of the émigres themselves. Catherine de Me: 
icis is a singularly curious psychological study, quite apart from Le 
effect upon the world by reason of her bitter and cruel wars and l= 
immense authority. It is customary to pronounce as noble ar: 
good all tender and devoted mothers, and Catherine was ideal in ts 
relation. She loved her children passionately, and they in retur: 
both adored and reverenced her; and yet this most affectionate © 
mothers will wear through all times a mark of lurid shame whic’. 
nothing that the most deluding of historians, cunning as biased 
writers are in the uses of subterfuge and blinding description, can in 
the least whiten or even partially conceal from the eyes of the. 
world. Readers of this story will discover in these two recett 
books many a fresh bit of truth, a few altogether pardonable errors. 
and many a backward glimpse from an hitherto unoccupied stanu- | 

oint. 

. Circumstances and events oftener than intention lead one into: 
current of reading, and the late tilt between England and Russia h 
let down upon us a flood of books, some of the manuscript of whi.’ 
may have been biding their time, while others are but republication: 
or improved editions of works that are already familiar. (r+ 
book 1s called The Russians at the Gates of Herat, and ita author *- 
Charles Marvin. Another is by Mark Thornhill, a gentleman wt. 
was a long time in the Bengal Civil Service and had exreptiom 
opportunities for observation. He calls his volume The Persi: 
Adventures and Experiences of a Magistrate during the Indian Muti: — 
Another book, written by Archibald Ross Colquhoun, is Among *'' 
Shans. Each volume is worth reading, if one desires to be thorough. 
intelligent about the historical, political, commercial, geograp!.:: . 
and present social conditions of an immense arfd most thrilling: 
interesting part of the world, with its hordes of uncounted ai, 
even uncountable peoples. This is an especially advantageot:g 
Summer for Oriental studies; discussions upon Eastern affairs wi) 
be enthusiastic and universal, and an|easier acquirement of Baster: 
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knowledge will seldom come again in a single season. It is 
claimed for the Shans that they are eagerly ambitious for a higher 
civilization, and yet their mental inheritances are strangely at 
variance with such desire. Their characters have not stood.the test 
dof temptation, because they were once a people by whom the kill- 
ing of a worm was counted a great sin, and yet they have been, and 
still are, most cruel and bloodthirsty toward their human foes. To 
their friends and also to the stranger within their own gates they are 
all and each typical Abou Ben Adhem’s. These new books provide 
exciting trips through China, Russia, Siam and India; and who 
knows where the present complications of Europe will locate the 
world’s next great event? 
From the grandly historic and strangely picturesque to the quiet- 
udes of a free country is but a step in a ramble among books. 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle is a useful and most attractive volume 
for the angler who wanders ay shady streams and into deep waters. 
It is prepared by Henry P. Wills, who is a modern Walton. The 


author furnishes much useful and easily-made-practical instruction | 


for the amateur fisherman. How to make and to mend one’s own 
rods, flies, lines, reels, etc., is not by any means the least of the 
dgood which an angler will gather from this pretty little volume. 
‘Those who are devoted to the catching of those finny creatures who 
- hide by the shadowy margins of streams will be glad to know of 
_ this practical and most interesting publication. specially is it 
- welcome at the beginning of a Summer holiday. 
Another little volume to take to the country, where professional 
- nurses are hard and sometimes impossible to procure in cases of sud- 
. den illness, is called The Invalids Tea-Tray, by Susan Anna Brown. 
That such is not the author’s real name does not effect in the least 
degree the value of the book. It is a clear and wise instructor for 
the invalid’s cook and waiter, which person is usually the one who 
best loves the sufferer. Everything that an invalid desires, or 
rather ought to eat and drink, and also how to cook and serve 
it, is clearly explained. Its formulas are simple, but their results 
- are delicate, appetizing and attractive to the eyes; and appearances 
to an invalid are of much more value than is generally supposed or 
appreciated. Not too much, not too little, and everything dainty, 
should be the aim of nurse and friends. ‘Susan Anna Brown” has 
shown us just how it can be accomplished. 
Among the poetic contributions of the month are two small 
volumes that will give pleasure to thousands of readers, One is 
Selected Poems from Michel Angelo Buonarroti, and is edited by 
_Ednah D. Cheney. The chisel and brush in the mighty hand of 
Angelo have commanded the admiration and positive worship of cen- 
turies, and have inspired and educated, through many generations, 
the votaries of his great arts: painting and sculpture. But the pre- 
ternatural genius of Buonarroti wandered also far into the domain of 
poetry, which he has enriched and adorned, and in which he has 
opened and given to posterity new and most fecund sources of 
delight other than those of his marvellous marbles and canvases, 
While the task of attempting to render the poetical works of this 
giant intellect into our imperfect English tongue has well nigh 
exhausted the study and defied the constructive ability of the most 
eminent literati, the compilation under notice goes far to afford an 
approximate idea of the immense measure of untold classic beauty 
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treasured up in these immortal lines. The editor is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of what appears to be her plan; viz., to collect 
from various translators individual renderings of Angelo’s sonnets 
and madrigals, each showing marked characteristics, inviting an 
interesting comparison of style, yet affording a powerfully lucid aid 
to a fairly complete appreciation of the great subject of their labors. 
The following beautifully conceived apostrophe faces the title page: 


So stood this Angelo 
Four hundred years ago; 
So grandly still he stands 
"Mid lesser worlds of art, 
Colossal and apart, 
Like Memnon breathing songs across the desert sands. 


The volume is attractively bound and the typographical work is 
deserving of great praise. 

Last, and to the lover of Oriental thought and poetry best, is 
Edwin Arnold’s recent translation from the Sanscrit. He calls it 
The Secret of Death. Other poems follow this initial and most im- 
portant one, and they are gathered pieces of rhythm which have 
been strewn along the years of Arnold's life. He places an appeal 
to America facing his title page. He says: 


“Thou new Great Britain; famous, free and bright! 
West of thy west sleepeth my ancient East; 

Our sunsets make thy noons; Daytime and Night 
Meet in sweet morning-promise on thy breast. 


Fulfil the promise, Queen of boundless lands! 
Where, as thine own, an English singer ranks. 

I, who found favor at thy sovereign hands, 
Kiss them; and at thy feet lay these, for thanks.” 


“The Secret of Death "is a strange, sweet bewilderment of verse 
out of which the blessed charm of peace is gathered: 


“If he that slayeth thinks ‘I slay,’ if he 

Whom he doth slay thinks ‘I am slain ’—then both know 
Not aright! That which was life in life 

Cannot be slain, nor slay! 


And again: 
‘“‘ None compasseth 
Its joy who hag not wholly ceased from sin, 
Who dwells not self-controlled, self-centered—calm, 
Lord of himself! it is not gotten else: ” 


This ancient Oriental belief that death is a benefactor and a bless- 
ing to all who have other than material joys is a welcome assur- 
ance amidst doubts, disbeliefs and agnosticisms; and its source lies 
so far off in the very heart of the ages of thought and wisdom, 
that it comforts, heals and steadies one’s trembling hopes of a better 
existence after life’s toil is ended and weary hands are folded beyond 
a need for labor. — MINERVA. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


There are many stories current which explain, or pretend to explain, the 
~»lor differences of nations, and in all of them Ham is mentioned as being 
ack, Regarding these color differences, the Marabouts have a singular 
#lief. They say that before the flood all people were black; that Nosh 
was entirely black, and so were his three sons. As it came near the 
ime for him to die, Noah showed his sons a pit partly filled with water, 
vhich he assured them had the power of completely transforming whoever 
umped into it. They hesitated, looking at it with desire mingled with 
ear. Suddenly Japhet leaped in, was covered by the water and as 
uddenly arose from it a beautiful Caucasian. 

Shem, envious of his handsome brother, quickly followed his example 
nd plunged into the pit, only to find the water had disappeared and that 
vthing remained but a few ripe lemons at the bottom. Seizing these 
ugerly he rubbed his body with them, and emerged from the pit, not 
“bite, but the color of the Indian, a copper shade. 

Ham then, not being afraid, jumped in, landing on his hands and feet. 
fade frantic by the disappearance of the water, he put his lips to the 
rovad to suck up the few drops of lemon juice that were still there; 
ri so it is that the palms of the hands, the soles of the feet and the lips 
f thie negro race are of the same copper color as the skin of Shem. 

It is a queer tale, and one tells it as tis told by the African tribe, deduc- 


ing from it two morals: one, that lemons are whitening to the skin; the 
other, that Japhet proved the truth of the Frenchman’s motto: “Z'audace, 
Paudace, toujours Caudace and, by taking the risks, won a game well 
worth the candle. 


AFTER THE CHINESE FASHION. 


What the ardent advocates of cremation think of the Chinese fashion 
of burying can only be imagined, for if they express such thorough 
contempt for inhumation, they must be left without words sufficiently 
strong to denounce the methods of the Celestial. It is said that when 
walking in the neigborhood of Shanghai one wonders at the amount of 
ground that is apparently allowed to go to waste, for it seems only turf- 
covered. Closer examination, however, proves that there are low mounds, 
and then it is known to be a burial-ground. Nobody is allowed to drive 
through these cemeteries, and once an international war was nearly brought 
about through some young Frenchmen who, ignorant of the “ taboo,” 
wished to take a short cut home and chose the burial-ground. 

These grass-grown plots are the old burial places, for in the new ones 
may be seen the coffins just as they are placed on the ground; no graves 
being dug. After remaining uncovered for a certain length of time the 
cofins are built over, and whether the covering be thatch or brick 
depends upon the wealth ofthe family, or\the) regard in which the dead 
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were held. In time the grass grows over this covering and the mounds 
are formed. 

In days gone by jewels, money and valuables of all kinds were placed 
beside the dead, but now, whether from increased wisdom or lack of 
wealth, the relatives content themselves with burning horses, birds, 
houses and furniture that have been carefully cut out of red or gold 


per. 

me if to contradict the assertions about the unhealthfulness of inhuma- 
tion, it may said that, generally speaking, the Chinese are very free 
from malarial diseases and see no reason for changing their method of 
burying. To a tender-hearted woman—for human nature is the same in 
the almond-eyed woman of China, as in the women of our own land—it 
must seem dreadful to leave the child she loved in that unprotected way in 
the lonely field, so that consigning the little form to the earth that will warm 
and close in about it and from which each year will spring fleld flowers that 
apparently bring a greeting from some other world, is, after all, the more 
kindly way. The cremationists call this ‘‘sentimentality”. Well, what if 
it is? If loving, tender thoughts are to be scoffed at because they are full of 
sentiment that appeals to millions of souls, why then cremation is desirable. 
It may make little difference to the dead, but it makes much to the living; 
and there is not one of us who has laid a blossom on the grave of some 
little child dear to us, but has been thankful that the little form had its 
abiding place where one could go sometimes, think of the past and remem- 
ver that we shull meet again some day. 


A MONOGRAPH. 


And about the creature whom the Frenchman calls the “eternal” woman. 
This time it concerns her friendships. In the old Greek Church, and also 
among the Bedouins, there is a regular ritual to solemnize the mutual 
vows of friendship, and it is supposed that these vows will be kept. Care 
is taken that the persons thoroughly understand each other before the 
ceremony is performed, for it is held as binding as the marital tie. 

How many of your friends, enthusiastic girl, would you care to unite 
yourself with in this way? How many do you think you could propose 
to care for, to be pationt with and never to hurt by word, look or act? 
Not many it is to be feared. The great trouble seems to be that, in the 
complicated life of to-day, you, loving your kind, find a woman who seems 
to be your ideal—sympathetic, tender and tuned to respond to your long- 
ings. You talk of her, wmte of her, believe in her. Husband, brothers 
and friends grow tired of hearing of her. You count them scoffers, 
unable to appreciate the finer feelings. You lay your whole heart bare to 
her, and probably tell her a great many things you had better have kept 
to yourself. | 

Your likes and dislikes are known to her. Some day you mention that 
somebody was very agreeable to you; and she remembers that last week 
you “despised that man.” Probably you did, but to-day you do not, and 
this reminder is unpleasant. The rift appears and soon broadens. [First 
one and then another annoyance comes, you are wearied, she aggrieved ; 
then, instead of shaking hands and parting, an effort is made to convince 
yourself that you do like her, certainly you do. But when a woman 
begins this pro and con in friendship (save the mark!) it is very near its 
death. One day there comes tears, expostulations, and, perhaps, vitupera- 
tion; aud another idol is demolished. 

Is it a wonder that the world says better things concerning the friend- 
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ships of men foreach other? Devoted friendships exist between women, 
but they are usually of slow growth. This growing to know others 
intimately in a little while, this interchange of confidence between 
friends (?) of a few weeks, seldom results in anything but regret If 


you are a tender-hearted woman this experience may come to you more &' 


than once; if so, it will only show how much in need of the lesson you 
were. 

Friendships of the variety mentioned above do much toward hardening 
the heart of a woman, and she grows to judge the real by the imitation. 
The best friend for a wife is her husband; for a daughter, her mother: 
for a son, his father. Intimacies that result in family affairs being talked 
over with one who is not in and among them are detrimental in every 
way. Frances Power Cobbe thinks it possible that the future may see 
women who find in friendship for each other a satisfaction that another 
woman discovers in a happy marriage; indeed, there are some, she thinks, 
better suited for it. It may be so, and for them one can only wish that 
the right woman may be discovered, but should the wrong one be found, 


let them not make the mistake of exchanging unreserved confidences. 


HAVE YOU NOTICED? 


That the hat of which you do not tire is that which is quiet in shape 


and color and essentially lady-like? 

That instead of large buttons, small gold or silver studs, not much 
larger than a collar-button, are worn in the linen cuffs of ladies? 

That the small Chinese crépe squares in bright colora are much liked for 
mats under fancy bits of bric-d-brac or lamps when the wood of a table or 
cabinet is uncovered and would otherwise be scratched? 

That invitations to breakfast are growing more numerous every dar 
and are much appreciated ? 

That a good way to rejuvenate a white or écru pongee parasol isto 
cover it with yak lace, not in frills, but applied flatly and with a deep frill 
around the edge? 

That to a woman who goes out much into society a long black gown is 4 
never-ending well-spring of pleasure ? 

That nothing so completely vulgarizes a costume as gloves of some 
bizarre color? 

That nothing is so softening to the nails as the liberal use of powdered 
borax upon the brush and in the water? 

That if you enjoy fresh air and do not sunburn or freckle, a knitted Tar 
O’ Shanter is a delightful hat for mountain wear ? 

That with such a cap or, rather, bonnet, a bright silk handkerchief 
should be worn knotted at the throat ? 

re people who tind everybody “so sweet” soon grow tiresome thenm- 
selves ? 
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That learning to keep quiet is a very valuable lesson, and the accom. 


plishment is considered just now paticularly ‘ good form ?” 

That many of us will be out of fashion rather than attempt to learn the 
lesson? 

That many rings are worn by the “crisp” girl of the season. 

That it is considered very “ pschutt” to take a long stride in walking. 

That a “smart” jacket with pockets is the special delight of Mademo:- 
selle? 


That you have the received application of the three favorite adjectives 


in the last three sentences ? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BARBARA D:—Your pleasant letter came too late to be answered in the 
June number; therefore we do the next best thing. The iron-frame gren- 
adine is revived in the élamine goods, and it would combine well with 
your silk and Jace. We would suggest making it by costume No. 9811, 
which is illustrated in the May DELINEATOR and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
Apply your thin material securely upon your silk skirt, as it will then 
wear better and remain more decidedly in place. A small granny bonnet 
of black lace, with a few yellow roses placed just in front, will doubtless 
be becoming and will certainly harmonize with the suit. No strings are 
needed. We would not advise one who had not many bonnets to attempt 
to wear the new shade of green. The short silk waist may be worn with 
the thin bodice, provided ‘your arms and neck are plump. We trust the 
DELINEATOR will remain a fixture in the family of so bright a woman. 


AUNTIE JOE:—Although it could be done, still it would scarcely be deli- 
cate to have the little daughters of a gentleman officiate as bridesmaids at 
his wedding. 

A. D. M.:—Velvet a shade darker will combine well with your golden- 
brown poplin. : 

K. R.:—Trim your black cashmere dolman with either guipure or yak 
lace. 

A SuBSORIBER:—When one is in deep mourning and has not nor does 
not intend visiting, the only way to bid her friends farewell, if she is going 
away for a long time, is to send to each a visiting card with P. P. C. in 
one corner. In doing this, however, she must make no distinctions, else 
they will result in hard feeling, which, of course, is not desirable. 


Etta C.:—The correct length for the skirts of a young girl of fourteen | 


of average height is given in our patterns. She should wear her hair ir 
one braid, looped in Catogan fashion and tied with broad ribbon or els* 
flowing over the shoulders. 


Backwoops:—A pretty Surah silk would be one of tourterelle or eveua 
deeper shade of gray, trimmed with black velvet and made by skirt Nu 
9881, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, combined with basque No. 9880, price 1s. 3:. 
or 30 cents. Both patterns are illustrated in this DELINEATOR. Small hani- 
bags are not carried to church. If your hair is short and curly it woul 
be best to draw the back hair forward and make the remainder fluid. 
Black velvet adjuncts could be worn with a white mull gown, though we 
would not advise velvet sleeves. Various receipts for whitening the sk. 
may be found in the articles entitled “To Be Beautiful,” which are pu’- 
lished from time to time in the DELINEATOR. Many thanks for your kindi; 
expressed appreciation. 

W. B.:—Trim the white flannel gown with wide white braid and mak: 
it by costume No. 9824, illustrated in the May DELINEATOR and costics 
1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 

LaNnp’s EnD:—For the young girl of seventeen, the black glacé silk mic! 
be combined with cream-white wool brocade and made by skirt No. 9883. 
price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 9803, price 1s. or 25 
cents. Both are illustrated in the May DELINEATOR. We 


@ do not givin 


titles to music, and are not informed as to the prices paid for a child's story 


by either of the magazines mentioned. Prices for such work vary acceri- 
ing to the story and the popularity/of, the) author. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Continued). 

Mrs. Lucy E. G.:—Your acter wool costume, 
with its trimming of white lace, will be appro- 
priate for Summer wear. As to the bonnet, 
we would suggest a small white straw, with 
trimmings of ribbon the color of the costume, 
and white clover-blossoma. 


May Day:—The only way in which satin can 
be freshened is by a professional scourer, and 
even then the result is usually unsatisfactory. 


STELLA :—A crape vail is worn with a small 
bonnet only; when a hat is assumed, a vail, un- 
less it be a short net one, is not worn. 


ApA:—Long bustles are in vogue, but hoop- 
skirts are not generally obtaining. Trim the 
white lawn costume with embroidery, and make 
it by skirt No. 9881, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, 
combined with basque No. 9880, price Is. 3d. or 
30 cents. Both are illustrated in this DELINEA- 
ToR. Crochetted trimming is used upon under- 
wear. Undressed kid or silk gloves have pre- 
ference shown them. For the ten-year-old 
maiden, have a dark-green flannel trimmed with 
braid showing green and gold, and make it by 
skirt No. 9835, price 1s. or 25 cents, combined 
with basque No. 9841, price 10d. or 20 cents. 
The last-mentioned patterns are illustrated in 
the June DELINEATOR. | 


A, SuBSORIBER:—A long corset will raise the 
bust and tend to make the waist look longer. 
Your brown silky material can be laid in a pouf 
upon the bonnet frame, a facing of velvet put 
around the edge and a bunch of yellow-and- 
brown wall-flowers placed in front. 


MizpaH:—If the gentleman who escorts you 
to church offers you some money for the collec- 
tion-box, unless you have some with you, it is 
wisest to quietly accept and put it in the box. 
Do not think, however, that this custom is 
universal. 


WESTERN READER:—A rolling-pin key-rack 
would make an appropriate present for a gen- 
tleman. In serving sandwiches and coffee ata 
small party, one maid should carry a tray with 
several cups of coffee and the cream and sugar 
upon it; after these are served she can replen- 
ish her waiter. The other servant should follow 
with another salver having upon it a plate of 
sandwiches and some plates and napkins. This 
is the easiest way, unless you prefer to have 
the coffee upon a small table and the sandwiches 
and plates on the side-board, in order that the 
guests may help themselves. It is quite suffici- 
ent to say ‘Thank you,” or “The pleasure has 
been mutual,” when a hostess tells you she has 

enjoyed your call. 
| Danna:—A pretty bodice for the black silk 
skirt would be one of cloth, trimmed with silver 
braid and made by blouse pattern No. 9917, 
which is illustrated in this DELINEATOR and costs 
1g. 3d. or 30 cents. A preparation of rum and 
quinine—any druggist can compound it in the 
proper quantities—is said to be very efficacious 
in removing dandruff. 

‘MaGGiE:—We certainly would not advise a 
young lady of your age to have her front hair 
cut in a bang, because in a short time that style 
of wearing the hair may go out of fashion; then 
you will regret your action, as it takes a long 
time for the hair to grow long again. Instead, 
draw your hair back from the forehead, braid it in 
a single plait at the back and loop it in Catogan 
fashion, tying it with a broad ribbon with short 
ends. Trim your brown cashmere with braid 
the same color, anf make it by costume No. 
9840, which is illustrated in the June DELINEA- 
TOR and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


BacKWOODSIE:—Trim the black cashmere 
with broad black braid, and make it by pattern 
No. 9824, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. It is likely 
that basques and blouses of white cloth, serge 
or flannel will be worn with skirts of other 
colors this season. A dainty suit for the eleven- 
year-old daughter would be one of India linen, 
trimmed with embroidery and made by costume 
No. 9771, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Both pat- 
terns are illustrated in the May DELINEATOR. 
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Mention this notice. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Continued). 
Aw OLD SUBSCRIBER :—It is not customary for 
a lady to wear an apron, except in the house. 


J. S.;—A brown cloth costume, tailor-finished, 
would be suitable for church wear, either in tho 
city or country. 


Mrs. G. B.:—White is proper for a boy of 
four years; piqué, linen, flannel, cloth or serge 
giving a wide choice of materials. Any of them 
make pretty kilts. 

Miss Laura C.:—Crépe hats seldom have 
strings, and their usual decoration consists of 
flowers or loops of velvet ribbon contrasting in 
color with the crépe. 


A. W., WasHinaton:—Shirt bosoms, cuffs 
and collars or any article of apparel that requires 
to be very stiff, should be starched with cold 
starch, which is merely starch wet in cold water 
and stirred until thoroughly dissolved. The 
quantity of starch is regulated by the degree 
of stiffness required. A large table-spoonful 
of starch to a pint of water is about the propor- 
tion usually consumed for starching the bosom, 
collar and cuffs of one shirt. Sometimes one is 
annoyed by the starch sticking to the irons, but 
this may be attributed to any one of various 
causes. If the starch is too thick or not prop- 
erly dissolved it will surely stick, and the only 
way to improve it is to add more water, stirring 
it for some minutes and rinsing the starched 
portions in clean, culd water; they are then 
dipped in the starch again and shaken well, 
after which they should be rolled up and allowed 
to remain a while before ironing. A method 
usually successful when it is desired to have 
the articles laundered very stiff is to put them 
through boiled starch when they are washed, 
and shortly before ironing again starch them in 
cold starch, using it in the proportion mentioned. 
Some laundresses use a little gum-arabic water 
in the starch, believing that a gloss is more easily 
attained with it. The solution is prepared by 
dissolving about two ounces of the gum in a 


‘| quart of boiling water, straining and bottling 


it, A table-spoonful is sufficient for a quart of 
starch. It is said to prevent the starch from 
sticking to the irons, but if the starch be of 
proper consistency and the irons entirely clean 
and of the right degree of heat, they will pot 
adhere. A little beeswax, rubbed upon a paper, 
upon which the irons may be rubbed once in 
a while, will dispel the metallic roughness that 
sometimes pervades the irons when first heated. 

DELL AND Dalsy:—White pique is again seen 
trimmed with broad white braid, 30 why not 
have a costume of that? A suitable pattern 
would be No. 9897, which is illustrated in this 
DELINEATOR and costs ls. 8d. or 40 cents. A 
nice wrap for travelling wear would be one of 
gray cloth or flannel made by pattern No. 9788, 
which is illustrated in the May DELINEATOR and 
costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. An ordinary improver 
and two steels in a skirt are generally preferred 
to a large bustle. 


A Frrenp:—It is perfectly natural that you 
should find uninteresting the average book chosen 
for French reading in a class. Experience has 
proved to the writer that this.is why many 
give up the study of a language in absolute 
weariness. There are plenty of pleasant French 
books which are not in the least objectionable; 
and, if your teacher declines to furnish them, 
you should choose another teacher and have it 
understood beforehand that not only will books 
containing good French be selected, but that 
they will be interesting as well. 


Mrs. Louisa C. B.:—Make your black silk 
by skirt No. 9849, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, com- 
bined with basque No. 9855, price ls. or 25 
cents. Both patterns are illustrated in the June 
DELINEATOR. A black velvet basque could very 
properly be worn with a black cashmere skirt, 
even if there was no velvet trimming upon it. 
House jackets are worn, and are pretty when 
made of cashmere or eider-down flannel. Many 
thanks for your kind words. We are glad to 
have been,able to give pleasure to an invalid. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


Broadway and 14th Street, N.Y. ¢ 


Two New Departments—Suits and Wraps—Shoes. 
In order to rapidly introduce these Departments we offer a number of Special Bargains. 


* SUITS AND WRAPS. 
Nun’s-Veiling Suits in cream and other shades—Lace 
and satin trimmed —$15.00, $17.00, $21.50, $22.95 and 


25.00. 
oer allor-made Cloth Suits at $9.90, $12.00, $15.00, 
$18.00, $20.00 and $27.50. 

Black and Colored Gros Grain Silk Suits, $25.00, 


7.50, 00 .00 and 00 
ss sos So 


ummer and French Foulard Suits, $20.00, 
$25.00, $29.50, Pag bee .00 and $45.00. 
Elegant Black Lace Dresses, .00. 


White Linen India and Lawn Suits, $6.50, $9.50, 


$12.50 Lod bean 

500 es’ Jersey Jackets (all Tailor-made), $5.00, 
$6.75, $8.50 aud $10.00. 

Brocade Velvet and Velvet Grenadine Wraps (silk 
and eatin lined), $10.25, $12.00, $15.00, $17.50, $19.50, 
$22.00 and $24.00. 

These handsome wraps are the most fashionable 
garments for this season. 

Immense variety of Misses’ and Children’s Suits (4 to 
16 years) in Flannel, Cloth, Gingham and White Lawn. 

n ordering by mail always give the bust measure, 
length of skirt and sleeve. i sp lege akete 

Ve cannot guarantee such a perfect fit as if persons 
came themselves; but if the above directions are fol- 
lowed. only slight alterations will be Meveeeary: and 
those your own dressmaker can make. ering 
from us, the latest New York styles are secured. 

SHOES. 

500 pair Ladies’ Kid Opera Slippers plain heel, 79c. 

350 ‘* a * French heel, 98c., 
worth $1.25. A, B, C, D and E Widths. 

Ladies’ Trimmed Opera Slippers, French heels, A 
to E widths, $1.25, worth $1.75. 

Ladies’ Glove Kid To , Kid Foxed, Button Boots, 
A, B, C, D, E, widths, flexible sole and worked but- 
ton-holes, $1.88; worth $2.75. 

LACES at Less than Cost, 
European inanufactarers stock at retail. 
500 Beaded Fronts, feo formerly i 


730 
400 


oo gh B00. 
POSITIVELY THE GREATEST BARGAINS EVER OFFERED. 
LADIES’ MANUAL OF Won. 


SOO ILLUSTRATIONS. This is the large book 
) that has been advertised eo much. Price, 
n0c.: 5 for $2.00... We send our Lavies’ Book or 
Fancy Work (Price, 15c.) Pipe with each Manual. 
Address, J. ¥. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


s Persons inquiring about or send- 
ing for goods advertised in this maga- 
zine, will confer a favor by stating, in 
their correspondence with the advertiser, 
that they saw the advertisement in the 
DELINEATOR. 


Silk 8 Satin Pieces for Patchwork. 


Samples with 8 sof Flowers stamped on them. Also, Book 
of Patterns and Instructions for P: work, containing 40 
Point-Russe and Snow-Flake Stitches. ll for 14 Two Cent 


Stamps. (6ct.) J, WF, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Te oe ee ree ea RN ee ee 
can do their own 8 ng for Em- 
broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustro 
and Kensington Painting, by using 


our artistic patterns. They are easily and quickly trans- 
ferred to silk, velvet, felf, panel, etc., and ma used 
times over. Our Outfit contains 23 Usefd and 
rtistic working Patterns, as follows: One spray each 
of Double Roses, Single Roses, Forget-Me-Nots, Golden 
leaves, Daisies, Corner of Daisies to 
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terflies, Beetles, etc., wi 
some 2-inch letters, for 
box each of dark and C 
rections for indelible ,, 85 ets, Seng 
Our ‘Manual of Needlework,” 100 pp., 35 

Book of ‘1000 Embroidery ied 
the above, $1.35. ts wanted. Address, 

Patten Pub. Co., 38 W. 14th Street, New York. 


IMPORTED EMBROIDERY SILK and FLOSS for 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY, ART NEE- 
DLE-WORK, CRAzY PaTcawork, etc. Sample Skeins 
and Shade Cards showing 200 Shades and Colors to 


select from, for 9 2-cent stamps. ‘‘ WASTE” EM- 
pases 40 Hidden Name cazos “end 
| this beautiful PERFUMED 8A TCH? 
of Paints, (6 
WILLWIND -— ANY WATCH 


BROIDERY SILK, Mixed Colors, for Crazy Patcheork, 
& 
ORTH HAVEN, conn, 
SOLD by Watchmaker. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
. 3, &. BIRCH & 00., 38 Dey &t., N. Y. 


er Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, But- 
hand- 


etc , 25c. a Package. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Maas. 
\ gree CARDS and 
SATCHET for 


GREAT SILK SALE. 
26-inch Black Imported Surah, 75c., 85c., 98e. 
2 es peas : * Satin finish, $1.00. 
- ‘best quality,$ 1.25. 


Imported Silke, 69c., 79c., $1.00. 
24-inclf Imported Cashmere silks, $1.25 and $1.50; 
worth $2.00 and $2.25 


109 leces rich Lyons “ Poncet” Silks, $1.50, $1.75 
and $2.00. 
oes Black Silks, best make, 89c., $1.00, $1.25 
and $1.50. 
Bipiack Rhadamos 90c.,°$1,00,°81 28 $1.00 and $2.00 
mes, , $1. : 50 and $2.00. 
Rn a 
rain, 8 , $1.8 and $1.50. 
125 pieces Te rted Satin 
evening shades, $1.15; marked down from $1.50. 
i ata New Summer Silks, 85c., 45c., 49c., 59c. 
and «3c. 
Special sale of Louisine Checks, 75c.; worth $1.00. 
150 pieces Figured French Foulards, 50c. and 69c.; 
i . and 98c. pa $4 
300 pieces more plain Pongee, $4.75, $4.95, $5.50, 
$6.00, $7.50, $8.00, $ 00, 80.50" ¥ $5 
ee eonely broidered Pongee Robes, $10.50 to 
.00 eac 
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25 pieces Black 


VELVETS. 


100 pieces 19-inch fine Hand-loom Velvets, $1.8; 
reduced from $1.75. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS in DRESS GOODS. 


15 cases Lupin’s all-wool French Cashmeres and 42- 
fnch French Albatross and Nun’s-Veiling, in new 


shades, 49c. per yard. 
Needlework Embroidery to match, $1.25 


All-over 
per yard. 

200 pieces 42-fnch French Camel's-hair, with large 
Freize figures, $1.97; worth $2.50. 

4 cases all-wool Tricot Ladies‘-Cloth, all staple 
shades, 69c.; worth¥$1.00. 
$8.00. and Velvet Brocade Grenadine, $1.96; formerly 


SPHOLTAL RATHS 


PAGKAGHS OF PATTERNS 


On orders ‘for PACKAGES OF PATTERNS, the 
following diecounts will be allowed; but the entire 


amount must be ordered at one time. In ordering, | 


specify the Patterns by their numbers: 
On receipt of 12s., or $3.00, we will allow a selection to the 
value of 16s., or $4.00, in Patterns. . 
On receipt of £1, or $5.00, we will allow a selection to the 
_ value of £1./8s., or $7.00, in Patterns, - 


On receipt of £2, or $10.00, we will allow a selection to the 
value of £3, or $15.00, in Patterns, 


Patterns, when sent by Matl, are Post-patd; 
but Parcels-Delivery or Express 
Charges we cannot pay. 


In making Remittances, if poe rend by Draft 
or Post-Office Money Order. Do not risk money in a 
letter without registering it. 


ADDRE388: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING (CO, ximtte, 


171 to 177 Regent S8t., London, W.; 
‘or 7,9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


COLORS 


This book gives the Correct Colors and 
Shades for embroidering Flowers, Ferns, 
Whe Grasses, etc., also Instructions 


at, 
for Working th itches. ; 
FLO WRITS or reins ie Siltches:., ries, 28 cts, 


Suk and Floss for above book. Price, 15c. 
BIG CAT-alogue of StamPrne PATTERNS, 
containing over 1700 Illustrations, 15 cts. 


Enbroidey! 


Ingalls’ Instruction Book for Stamping, also for Paint- 
ing, 15 cts. Crazy Patchwork Book 16 cts. Ingalls’ 
and-book of Crochet and Knitted 30 cta. 


New STamPine OUPFIT, containing Alphabet (26 
letters), 35 Stamping Patterns, Box of Powder,Pad, a 
Felt Tidy, Imported Silk to work it, Instraction Book 
and B Cat- e (mentioned above.) Price $1.00. 

| “SPECIAL O [ai thing in this ad- 

| Dertiserment for $1.50. . F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Concluded). 

RxHopa H.:—Combine olive cashmere or 
nun’s-vailing with your olive-and-white checked 
silk. 

A SvsBscrrBeR:—Piqué will be a suitable 
material for a boy of eight years, though for or- 
dinary wear a flannel blouse would be preferable. 


A. W.:—yYour material would, of course, be 
too light for the street, but it is nevertheless 
very pretty. Why not combine dark-blue velvet 
with the grayish brocade, and make it up for 
home and evening wear by pattern No. 990%, 
which is illustrated in this DELINEATOR and 
costs 1s. 8d. or 40 cents. A nice Afghan for the 
baby is made of eider-down flannel trimmed 
with wide lace, and having in each corner either 
a pink or blue satin ribbon bow. 


Mrs. S. G. P.:—Use black soutache braid if 
you are going to follow a regular pattern on 
your costume of black-and-white shepherd's- 
plaid; if not, then two or three rows of broad 
Titan braid will be in good taste. 

C. R.:—Combine gray cashmere or nun’s-vail- 
ing with the blue-and-gray striped silk for the 
young girl, and make it up by costume No. 9902, 
which is illustrated in this DeLovEaTOR and 
costs 1s. 8d. or 40 cents. 


DEewnprop, L. R.:—Lemon juice is said to be 
efficacious in removing freckles, but usually, if 
they come in large numbers and with great 
rapidity, it would be wisest to consult your phy- 
sician, as it shows a need of some tonic. 


BONNIBELLE L.:—Long bustles or wires run 
in the skirts are worn, but as yet but few hoop- 
skirts are seen. A large hat is usually chosen 
for country wear. You would not be showing 
a proper amount of courteous consideration for 
your hostess if, after having accepted an in- 
vitation to remain over night with her, you 
accepted an invitation to a ball on that evening; 
indeed, a hostess treated in that way would not 
be likely to again extend to you the hospitality 
of her house. 

Ox_p SuBSCRIBER:—TInstead of making your 
coat longer by addjng to it, we would suggest 
your shortening it, as coats are now worn much 
shorter than formerly. Why not trim it with 
broad black braid and make it over by pattern 
No. 9813, which is illustrated in the May Ds- 
LINEATOR and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. By 
making it single-breasted you could have new 
button-holes. 

EpitH:—Trim your dark Summer silk with 
velvet the same shade, and make it by skirt No. 
9881, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, combined with 
basque No. 9880, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Both 
are illustrated in this DELINEATOR. In introduc- 
ing a lady and gentleman to one another, the 
gentleman’s name is always mentioned first, and 
he is introduced to the lady. 


Country DRESSMAKER:—A black lace polo- 
naise is only lined about the bodice part, and 
thin silk is the fabric usually selected for the 
purpose. We would not advise wearing a polo- 
naise over a full skirt. Full skirts are still 
worn by those who find them becoming. Plain 
silk mittens and tan or gray undressed kid gloves 
are still en régle. India shawls are always 
worn, but few other kinds are noted. 


Biossom Le Roy:—A costume suitable for 
wear during the Summer would be one of white 
serge trimmed with white braid and made by 
skirt No. 9858, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, com- 
bined with basque No. 9857, price 1s. or 25 
cents. Both patterns are illustrated in the June 
DELINEATOR. With lisse or fine lace at the neck 
and wrists, the toilette would be in good form 
for any occasion. 

J. E. P.:—Light yellow silk gloves could be 
worn with your creamy wool gown with its yel- 
low and blue figures. With the black silk wear 
tan undressed kid; with the green cashmere 
gray undressed kid, and with the blue flannel 
dull tan Lisle thread. For a travelling hat, have 
a dark-blue rough straw turban, trimmed with 
loops of blue ribbon placed just in front, Wide 
braid is much in use upon flannel or cloth suits. 
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All visitors to the City should visit 


RIDLEY’S, 


The largest establishment of its kind in the City, 
containing 52 Departments, and each department 
stocked with goods sufficient to fill a good size store. 

We have to content ourselves with giving only a 
summary of some of the principal goods: 


Millinery Goods im every branch, 
Dry Goods, Ladies’ Suits, 
Boys’ Clothing, Dress Silks, 
Hosiery, Trimming Laces, 
House-Furnishing Goods, 
Silver Ware, Jewelry, &c., 


and ten thousand other articles useful alike for the 
household or for personal wear. 


QUR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


enables out-of-town residents to enjoy the same ad- 
vantages as city dwellers, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


filled with scrupulous care and promptly. 


Epw. RIptEey & Sons, 


309, 311, 3114 to 317 Grand Street, 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 AND 70 | 59, 61, 68 
ALLEN STREET, ORCHARD STREET, 


- NEW YORK. 


INGALLS’ BIG CAT- 


ALOGUE has over 1700 ILLUSTRATIONS, 176 pages 
of New and Choice Stamprne PatTERNns for all kinds 
of Embroidery. Price, 15c. Our INstrucTION Book 
ives full instructions for Dry and Wet Stamping, also 
truction for KENSINGTON, Lustro and Hanp 
Pamtine. Price, 15c. 


Se" SPECIAL OF FER:—These 2 Books for ® cts. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 


With this Outfit you can do your own Stamping, also 
Stamping for others. 
UR New 1885 Outrit has a Complete Alphabet (26 
letters) for Hat-Bands, Napkins, etc. Also, 35 
STAMPING PaTTeRNs, Designs of Daisies, Roses, 
Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, Vines, etc., Box 
of Powder and Pad. Price List of Floss, Arasene, 
Chenille, Silk, etc. Instruction Book and BIG 
CATALOGUE (mentioned above) containing over 1700 
IWustrations. We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 
Exrna Stampine Patrerns :—Morning-Glories, 0c. Apple Blos- 
soma, 10c. Sheaf of Wheat, lic. luster of Strawberries, 0c. Forget- 
menos, lic. Calla Lily, lc. Pansies, 5c. Pond Lilies, 5c. Out- 
line Design, 10c. Golden Rod and Aaers, lic. Sprig of Sumach, lic. 
i be. Woodbine, 15c. 
PECIAL OFFER:—Everything in this adver- 
tisement for $2.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Maas. 


READ THIS! 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 


On receipt of order with sample shade will send 

oods to your address in any place in the 

. S. for examination and approval before risk- 
img your money. 

La Pompadour, Lisbon, Sea Foam and 
other Waves. all warranted natural curl and to with- 
stand dampness. 

On receipt of sample shade, will forward goods by 
mail to any part of the U.S. for approval, before the 
price is paid. Send for circular to 

JONN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


AMERICAN SILK.) 


JOHN N. STEARNS & (0,, 


Manufacturers, 
39 Union Square. 
Factory, Bast 42nd and 43rd Streets, 


NHW YORK. 


In order to introduce our goods generally and let 
the public know what 


AMERICAN SILKS 


are, we have decided to advertise our leading qualities 
as per list below, and will send, 


EXPRESS OR POST-PAID, 


any length desired on receipt of price, 


With PRIVILEGE of RETURNING 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY, 


In ordering colors send shade, as we sell the goods 
so close we cannot afford te cut samples. 


REGULAR SURAH, 21 inch, Black and 


COMIN sas scerneyetes tne sceesen 85c. 
(A good, durable silk.) 
EXTRA SURAH, 21 inch, Black and 
CONES) cr wasn cen dn Sevens eeneee $1.05 
(A rich, durable silk.) 
DOUBLE EXTRA 24-inch SURAH, Black 
WAG GON petss -eesnsesdesacseee 1.25 


TRIPLE EXTRA 24-inch SURAH, Black 


AO. COS oc nea's5asclecanecaes 1.50 
(Very rich and heavy.) 


Black, 3 Thread, 21 inch, GROS GRAIN, 1.10 
“a 4 ia Pi a ue “ “ 1.25 
Ts 5 b 22 a3 i 73 1.50 

5 3% ge *. 3 ero 
a“ 8 ‘ ae cc si te 2.00 
Sivek apni 22 “  MASCOTTE, 1.50 
 ~- dessiataek Shop 24 * «“TRIGOTS;<-. “190 
a % 22 ©“ BRADAMES, 1,20 
Black and Colors, 6 Thread, 22-inch 
RHADAMES, ccccsscs wesc cecuscss 1.50 
And Black and Colored 8-Thread, 24- 
inch SATIN. DUCHESSE, <«.<..+5- 2.00 


(The finest plain Silk that can be made.) 
Also, a great variety of 


BROCADES AND FANCY SILKS. 


N. B.—The above goods are at our Factory prices — 
one-third cheaper than imported Silks—and as pure 
and fine as can be made. 

PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


FANCY WORK BOOKS. 


New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! 


INGALL 3 MANUAL OF FANCY WORK. New 
1885 Edition. 80 EXTRA PAGES. This 
New Edition has 192 Pages of Patterns and Instructions 
for Kensington Embroidery, Artistic Needle- Work, etc. 
It has 57 Illustrations of StircueEs, including Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Satin, Feather, Irish,Hem, Janina, Knot, 
21 New RENAISSANCE STITCHES Fi Paris, etc. Gives 
alist of the material used, has a fine selection of Fancy- 
Work Patterns, including Lambrequins, Banner 
Screens, Knotted Fringe, Daisies in Ribbon Work, 
Fringed Tassels. etc. Directions for Stamping, Iilus- 
trations of our Stamping Patterns, also of mph of 
Transfer Patterns, etc. We send this MANUAL by 
mail for 18 two-cent stamps; 4 for $1.00. 
COLOR OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. 4 
New Book / It gives the Correct Colors and 
Shades for Embroidering Flowers, Wheat, Grasses 


. 


Ferns, etc. Ladies doing Kensington Embroidery wi 
find this book a great help. Price 35c.; 5 for $1.00. 
Handbook for Crochet and Knitted Lace, ee. Price, 0c. 
Book of Darned Lace Patterns, - - e ~ e 25e. 
Book for Crazy Patchwork, -— - - 15c. 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Book, 15c. 
Book of Worsted Croas-Stitch Patterns, 25c. 
Book of Tidy and Foint-Rusase Patterns, - 25e, 
Instruction Book for Stamping and Painting, - 15c. 


7 The retail price of these 9 books is $2.21. 
SPECIAL OF FER!—We will send you these 9 Books, by mail, 
for $1.00 and five 2-c. stam Circulars free. 


8. 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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and Jobbers of 


ILLINERY GOODS. 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY. 
364566 Broadway, 
NEW TORE. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


HILL'S MILLINERS GAZETTE. 


Sample mailed free to any in the 
On es ded r 


Careful attention given to filling Orders and to selecting 
Stocks for beginners, 


a@- In response to many requests, we send 
Sample Packages of Silk, for Patchwork, 
assorted colors, for One Dollar, postage paid. 


Please to mention the DELINEATOR in your application. 


RIGGS’ Transfer Patterns 


for Kensington and Outline Embroi- 
dery, Kensington, Lustro and Hand 
Painting, Braiding Patterns, Al- 
phabets, etc. A warm iron passed 
over the back of the pattern transfers 
it to the material. 


/ logue, 196 pp. cloth-bound book (con- 
taining over 400 illustrations). New 
Embroidery Shade Book, giving cor- 
rect colors and shade for working 
these patterns, and Mew Price List, 
Embroidery Shade Book, New Price 
thout Catalogue) for three 


all for 25 cents. 
List, and Sample Pattern 
2-cent stamps. Address, J . F. IN GALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


T. 
‘“‘THE TRICORA RELIEF.” 

{ oe most Durable, py feteserdag and 
Healthful Corset ever sold for its price. 
Having elastic side sections, adapts 
itself to the varied positions of the 
body in stooping, sitting and reclin 


ing. It gives egg ease in all po 
itions, afford 


nary Corsets oppressive. 
If not found will mail sample pair 
free for $1.00. 
Every pair warranted to 
rive satisfaction or money returned 


J.@. FITZPATRICK & CoO., Mfrs., 
71 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


Complete Cata- | 
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ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
REWARD! 


ESE eae 


We desire to warn the public against the 
schemes of pretended canvassers, who, 
ostensibly acting as our agents, obtain 
money by the fictitious establishment of 
agencies for the sale of our goods and by 


taking subscriptions for our publications. } te 


Within the past few months New York, 
Nebraska, Montana, California, Missouri and 
Kansas have been visited by these impos- 
tors; the latest news regarding them com- 


ing from New York and Montana. 


The following are the aliases recently as- 
sumed by these swindlers: The namesof A. 
E. Bryant and E. P. Howard were used in 
Leon, Ellinwood, and Valley Center, Kans. 
J. V. Hanley was the name assumed in Ophia, 
Cal.; and in La Belle, Laddonia and Troy, 
all of Mo., it was F. P. Vinton or E. P. How- 
ard. In Fremont, Neb., A. J. Romsdale was 
the name given. From Schuyler and Sidney 
of that State we hear of K. E. Lock and 
A. J. Rogers; while J. E. Long and 8. H. 
Walker were the names given by the par- 
ties visiting North Platte and Louisville, 
both of the same State. In Mt. Morris and 
Avoca, both of New York, the aliases were 
H. C. Wolffe and H.C. Dite; and in Greely, 
Col., it was W. H. Hossman. In Butte 
City? Montana, Wm. E. Harding has been 
at work. 


For the benefit of the public, therefore, 
we deem it advisable to repeat here the offer 
made by us in the advertisement of the De- 
LINEATOR in this and preceding issues: 


BLOO RHEWARD. 


WE wILL pay $100 To ANY PARTY SECUR- 
ING THE ARREST AND CONVICTION OF ANY UN- 
AUTHOKIZED PERSON, WHO, UPON REPRESENT- 
ING HIMSELF AS OUR AGENT, OBTAINS MONEY 
FRAUDULENTLY, EITHER BY TAKING SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FOR OUR PUBLICATIONS OR BY THE FICTI- 
TIOUS ESTABLISHMENT OF AGENCIES FOR THE 
SALE OF OUR GOODS. 


We wish to state emphatically, that 
there is no one of our authorized represent- 
atives who isnot at all times able to produce 
abundant evidence of his authority to trans- 
act business for our house. When s request 
for this evidence is made by people with 
whom they wish to transact business, it 
will be promptly met in a courteous and sat- 
isfactory manuer. Our travelling agenis are 
all gentlemen and, with the credentials in 
their possession, are at all times prepared to 
meet an investigation of their right to do 
business for us, at the hands of a justice of 
the peace or other duly qualified magistrate. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. tuimitea, 


7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS 


THE DELINEATOR. 


FANCY-WORK MATERIALS. 
WEOLE AE rh  rataaa 
Suk and Floss 


ne, , Chentie, 
Art Crewd, Florence ee and enti 
Cotton, Kensington, Araseneé, - 

sale and Retail Price Lists ; All for 12 2-c. stampe (24 


.) Florence “‘ Waste’ Embroidery Silk, mtxed colors 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


= pees Se been ee att 10 

to a ma earned, 0 

Got thts ont shd write at once. a 
WORLD MFG. CO., 129 Nassau 82., Naw Youn. 


Hidden name 10¢, 18 Em Hidden 


LARGE CHRONO CARDS,name on,or 18 Lovely Goldea 
60 cen 
name Lée. Sample Book 4c. Nassau Card Co.Rassau, 3. ¥. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MOPS TOMEN A Miter 


4 82 Fine Engravin 
i $1 Dd a month sure. Send forcir 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & 


in CONFEDERATE MONEY, a Gold Quarter, 50- 


S10 bani a h Album, Qnotations for Al- 
ums, and, eanguage of Flowers, all sent, 
postpaid for Gio. __ =. & ON, Jr, Anderec, 8. 0, 
postpaid for 360, T. 8. CRAYTON, Jr., Andsreca, BB 


Swiss and Flor. 
ence Embroid- 
Kegel a 14 trait 

ue, put u 
pred pack: 


in ass 

ages at 25 and 0c. each, with Ill. Catalogue of Oriental 
Laces, Leap ted 7 Edgings, &c. Catalogue for 2c. stamp. 
Stam a Feit 


Blain Asargeane 


700 ALBUM VERSES. 


This Book contains 700 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose, suitable 
for writing in Autograph Albums. Something everybody wants, 
138 pages, paper covers, 15 cents; cloth, 30 cents. Stamps takea. 
address J. 8 OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 


FOR LADIES’ 
WORK. Special 
will send you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Wor 
2-c. stamps. A Felt y, Imported 
it and Illustrated Price List for ten 2-c. 
. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


MBROIDERY SILK, asst colors, best quality, in skeins 
40c. peroz. Smita & Pratt, Mi dletown, Conn. 


THE AUTOMATIC DRESS PLAITER, 
d, for One Dollar. 
BLISS BROTHERS, PrrrsFrevp, Mass. 


SEND FOR OUR MANUAL OF NEED- 
LE giving directions for all kinds of Em- 


broidery, Price, 35c. d. Address PATTEN 
PUBLISHING ‘CO., 88 Poet path 


Street, New York. 
THE SEMI-ANNUAL 


Report of Juvenile Fashions 


Comprises a Obromo-Lithographio Plate, 
(Size, 19 by 24 inches), 


ISSUED SEMI-ANNUALLY, ON THE lst 
OF FEBRUARY AND AUGUST, 


With a Book containing descriptions of all the 
Latest Styles of Juvenile Clothing. 


Single Copies of the Juvenile 
Semi-Annual Report,........30 Cents. 
One Year’s Subscription to the 
Juvenile Report,......-------- 50 Cents. 
INVARIABLY PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


aga 
<2 
tag 


ee 


Plates, forwarded by mail from’our New York Office, 
are post-paid; but ch for e or carriage on 
them, when forwarded by Express or Foreign- ail 
Service, are not prepaid. 


In Remittances, if ible, send by Draft 
or Post-Office Money-Order. o not risk money in a 
letter without registering it. 

ADDRESS: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. teimiteai, 


7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 


Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 


Q@llt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 123 page Tilustra Premium 
ard Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit 
alltor 16c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Pe a a a eal 


REDUCTION IN PRICES 


Ladin’ Shao ad Snr 


{ae We have made a material reduction in 
the prices of our Shears and Scissors, to which 
we would respectfully call attention. Protected, 
as they are, by several patents covering their 
points of excellence, and offered, as will be 
learned on examining the advertisement, at 
figures so low as to defy competition, we feel 
assured that largely increased sales will follow 
the liberal concessions we have made. 4k§ 


POINTS—2 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRIOE. 
35, 6 inches,.......- $1.25.....----- 


POCKET SCISSORS—2 Sizes. 


XO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. BEDUCED PRICE. 
10, 4} inches,.....-.-- $0.85, .....-.-.- $0.65. 
11, 4% inches,....--.- 100 .cc<eces 0.75. 


LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 


3, 65 inches,..-.---- $0.85.....---.--- $0.65. 
4, 5% inches,..------ 100;ecauscese 0.75 
5, 64 inches,......-- 1 2Giesce ts eese 0.95. 
6, 7 inches,.--.--.- E60 scevesteee 1.15. 


LADIES’ STRAIGHT SHEARS—S Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 
15, 6% inches,-..-.-.-$1.25.....----- $0.95. 
16, 4 inches,-.-..--. 1.50 2ccee et 1.15. 
19, 10 inches,....-... 2.25.....-22-- 1.70. 


LADIES’ BENT SHEARS—3 Sizes. 


NO. 
25, 
27%, 104 ing.,...-.--.-- 0) ee 


g- On receipt of price and order, we wil] send to 
any part of the world either size of Shears or Scissors 
in for carriage to be paid by 


e above List, chare? 
the purchaser. We send out no goods’C. O. D. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. tximitocn, 


7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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| LADIES MowtaLy Review. 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


Betropolitan Fashions. 


fe “ Lapizs' MonTauy REVIEW" is devoted especially to the 
illustration and description of the newest styles in vogue for 
Ladies, Misses and Children, and also contains a variety of articles con- 
cerning Dress Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerie and other 
subjects connected with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a 
page size of 11} by 16} inches. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - 50 Cents per Year. 
SINGLE COPIES, ----:-- 5 Cents. 


(Postage propaid by us to any Address in the United States or Canada.) 


ge To any one sending us 50 Cents, we will send the 
LADIES? MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, tozether 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SBLECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF 
35 CENTS. If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must be got from the Agent to whom 
the Subscription has been given. Premium Patterns 
are only given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent 
directly te our Principal Office in New York. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


are requested to Destuculanly specify the month with 
cription to commence. 


Persons suabscribin 
which they wish the Su 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. irimites:, 


7, 9 and If West Thirteenth St., New York. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


SELECTING PATTERNS. 


See that the measures aro taken correctly, and that the size 
printed on the label corresponds with the measure If properly ob- 
served, the following ruloa will insure satisfactory results: 

To Nieasure for a Lady’s Waist, or any Garment re- 

ulring a Bust Measure to be taken : — Put the measure around 


the body, ovER the drces, close undcr the arms, drawing it closely,—Nor Too 
TIGHT. 


To Measure for a Lady’s Skirt or Over-Skirt:—Pnut the 
tape around the waiel, over the dress. 


ge” Take the Mnasvunes for Misses’ and Lrrr._g Grris’ PATTERNS THE 
8AMB AS FOR Lapres’. In ordering, give the ages also. 


To Measure fora Boy’s Ooat or Vest:—Pnt the measure 
sround the body, UNDER the jacket, close under the arms, drawing it ‘Gosely, 
—NOT TOO TIGHT. 


To Measure fora Boy's Overcoat t—Measure over the gar- 
ment the coat is to be worn over. 


To Mieasure for Trousers :—Put the measure around the body, 
OVER the trousers at the waist, drawing it clogely,—-NoT Too TIGHT. 


To Mensure for a Shirt :—For the size of the Neck, measure the 


exact size where the collar encircles it, allowing one inch, thus:—If the exact 


size be 14 inches, use a Pattern marked 15 inches. For the breast, measure the 
same as for a coat. 


IN © TEORBI.— Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this 
Book, which cannot at once be procured of our Agents, will be sent 
by us, post-paid, on receipt of price, to any part of the World. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING (CO. timitecr, 


7, 9 and I! West Thirteenth St., New: York. 


TAPE-MEASURES, HUBBER HAND-STAMPS AND [)ATERS, 


60 Inmnobes Lone. 


No. 25—Cotton Tapes, - - - - $0.05, 
No. 125“ “= {yearaiy - $0.06. 
No 135“ “ - = = = +  §$0,08. 
No. 235 “ “+ Aes} - $0.10. 
No. I—Linn “ - - - - - $0.10. 
No 2 “ | 
No. 3 “ i | 
No. 12—Super Linen Tapes, - - - $0.16, 
No. 22 “ “ © — {iaaaas} - $0.18, 
No. 2—SewedSatteen“ - - - - §$0,45 
No 3 “ «a 2 = = $0.50, 


These Tape-Measures are made expressly for us, and are of 
the very best quality. A Good Sewed Satteen Tape-Measure 


will last years in constant use. Any of the above will be sent | are mounted on Mahogany 


by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
ADDRESS : 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. tuimitea. 


7, 9 and if West Thirtcenth St., New York. 


to furnish Rubber Hand-Stampes and sate as per accom- 
panying illustrations, at the prices indicated 


ee 


SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 1. Price, $1.50. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads). 
(EXAMPLE.) 


The Butterick Publishing Go. cima, 


7, 9 and 11 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, 
HEW YORE. 


Rubber Dater, No. 2. Rubber Dater, No. 3. 


(With Movable 
Rubber for 


: Co] 
By eae 
Price of No. 3, 
$3.60. 


Price of No. 8, 
$3.60. 


These Stamps and Daters are made of the best Vulcanized Rubber, and 
Blocks, with Rosewood Handles. The Inks are 
black and indelible black; and parties ordering 
ber of Stamp or Dater, and the color of Ink re- 

accompany the order, or no will be taken. 
be allowed to any of our Agents purchasing thesac goods. 


Address all orders to 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLIGHING 00. (remses), 
7, 9 and Ii West Thirteenth St., New York. 


furnished in red, blue, e, parple, | 


iee-al qiscount will be a 


ve 
or" 
Co) < 
' v4 Nay 
} 
AGU 


Te 


A Monthiy Magazine, 


ILLUSTRATING METROPOLITAN FASHIONS, 


Contains representations of all the Latest Styles and Novelties in 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fashionsy™ 


with full descriptions of New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practical Articles 
on subjects connected with dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - ~ - ~ $1.00 per Year. 
SINGLE COPIES, - - - - “ - - - - 15 Cents. . 


+ i 6 


SSPECIAL NOTICE tag 


Commencing with the issue of the DELINEATOR for July, 1882, the Subscription Price was ma 
$1.00 a year for the Book alone, no Premium Patterns being given with the Subscription. But i 
any one sending us $1.00 for a Subscription to the DELINEATOR, with 10 cents additional to ; Di 
postage, we will forward, as a premium, a copy of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE of the ¢ 
edition, until the same shall be exhausted. If the current edition is exhausted at the time we rec ive 
the Subscription, we will send a copy of the succeeding number immediately upon its publicati 
See advertisement of the Metropolitan Catalogue elsewhere in this issue. 


t#- Parties subscribing for the DELINEATOR are requested to particularly specify t 
number with which they wish the subscription to commence. 


[#2 Publications sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of the United & 
or Canada, are post-paid by us; but charges for postage or carriage on them, when sent 
Express or Foreign-Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 


We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to any one, on Subscriptions oonital 


. 


NOTE THIS.—We will pay $100, to any party secur 
the arrest and conviction of any unauthorized person, who 
representing himself as our Agent, obtains money fraudulently 


by taking subscriptions for our Publications, or by the 
tious Establishment of Agencies for the sale of our goods, 


ADDRESS: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. ixnerrem, 


7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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VT STROPOuTAN ju OP Pascions, 


This Magnificent Publication is 15x19 inches in size, and con- 
tains over 60 pages of splendidly finished engravings; u full ex- 
hibit of costumes—standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed 
on its pages. It is issued in March and September of each year; 
and every subseriber receives a SUPPLEMENT, monthly, until the 
issue of the succecding SEMI-ANNUAL. 

The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth 
any New Styles which may become fashionuble between the times 
of the publication of each Volume and its Successor. 

The STANDARD EDITION of this Work, in Pamphlet Bind- 
ing, is furnished to yearly Subscribers as follows: FOR TWO 
BOOKS, ‘(issued respectively in March and September), with Ten 
Supplementary Sheets, (issued monthly), $1.00. 

Thesc Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to Yearly 
Subseribers in any part of the United States or Cunada, post-paid 
by us. Charges for’ Carriage or Postage, by Express or Foreign. 
Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 

The STANDARD EDITION is printed on a superior quality of 
paper, and‘is specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though 
Dressmakers will find it of the greatest assistance to them in inter- 
changing ideas with their customers. 

¢#” There is also a POPULAR EDITION, printed upon paper 
lighter in weight. On receipt of 25 CKNTS, a Copy of this Edition 
will be sent, post-paid, to any Address in the United States or Canada. 


We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to 
any one, on Subscriptions sent us. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. {tmites), 
7,9 and ff West Thirteenth St., New York. 


vs PEGIAL OFFER: 


To any retail customer. purchasing Patterns at our 


Office to the value of 50 Cents or more, at one time, we 


td 


will present a Copy of the 


METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE: 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by Mail $1.00 
or more for PATTERNS, we will, on receipt thereof, 


send a Copy, post-paid, free of charge. 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by mail 50 Cents 


for Patterns, with 10 Cents additional to prepay postage 


on the Book, we will forward, on receipt thereof, a Copy 
of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE. 


A description of this Work will be found elsewhere on 

this page. 
See ee 

NOTICE.—In making Remittances, if possible 
send by Draft or Post-Office Money-Order. Do not risk 
money in the Mail without Registering. Postage-Stamps 
of One or Two Cent Denomination, sent us by mail, will 
be accepted as Cash. 


Address: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. {timited), 
7,9 and I! West Thirteenth St., New York. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING 
THE DELINEATOR. 


All Contracts based on Actuai Circulation. | 
The First Edition of this numoer of THE DELINEATOR was | 


One Hundred and Fifty-Five Thousand Copies. 


TEHERMS.: 


‘ 
Whole Page, - - - $2.00 per Thousand Copies. | 


Upper Half Page, - - 425 6 “ 
Lower Half Page,. - = I.00 ° rT = ry} 
Upper Quarter Page, ° - 75¢. os 46 oc 
Lower Quarter Page, - 62ic, “ as 
Upper Eighth Page, - - soc. “ “ ‘ 
Lower Eighth Page, - . 350 °° vc “ 
Line Rate, (Agate,) - - $:.00 “‘ month. | 


The only discount we allow is Ten per Cent. on Yearly Contracts. | 


R397 Notice is hereby given that no one, except Mr H. T. | 
MONTGOMERY, of this office, is authorized co accept advertisements 
for any of our Publications. No deviaiion will be made from the 
regular rates, as above given. We pay nu commissions, but deal di- 
rectly with the advertiser. 


Address: | 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. ‘tint 
7,9 and li West Thirteenth St., New York. | 
THE QUARTERLY 


Chromo- Litaographic 


FASHION PLATE, 


REPRESENTING TES 


atest Hovelties in Ladies’ @ress, 


18 PUBLISHED IN THE MUNTHS OF 


March, May, Septemper and November. 


This Plate is 24 by 30 inches in size, anu is of cxerptional value to Manufactu- 
«rs of Ladies’ Clothing. The methods of making and trimming the costumes 


i:lustrated upon it are fully described in the numoer of “Tnx Deingator “ 
waring the same date. 
The Subscription Price of the FasHION PLATE and 
MONTHLY DELINEATOR [fs ...........-....2....... 2.00 a Year. | 
Single Copies of the PLATE and DELINEATOR,...... 50 Cents 
Single Copies of the PLATE only,......-. beceneenseues 


———— ee 


" SPECIAL NOTICE. #3 


To any one sending us $2.00 for a Subs<; iption to the DELIN- 
EATOR and LADIKS’ PLATE, with 10 cents additional to prepay 
postage, we will forward, as a premium, a copy of the METROPOL- 
ITAN CATALOGUE of the current edition, until the same shall be 
exhausted. If the current edition is exhuusted at the time we re- 
ecive- the Subscription, we will send a copy o: the succeeding number 
immediately upon its publication. Sec udvertizement of the Mctropal- | 
itun Catalogue elsewhere on this page. No Premium Patterns are given 
with a Subscription to the DELINEATOR and LADIES’ PLATE. | 


t#r~ Plates. aent by mai] from our New York Office to any part of the 
United States or Canada, are post-paid by us; but cnarges for carriage or oe yee 
RES on ED when sent by Express or Foreign-Maii Service, must be paid by } 
the recipient. 


¢eF" We have no Club Rates, and no Commisetony sre allowed (o any one, 0a 
Subscriptions sent us. 


Address: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISEING CO. tumites), 
7, 9 and (1 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


nnn enn eeeecsreee cena eereenaccccnnnncccee eee a a ae 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING GO. trimitea, ) | 


7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


- Please send the DELINEATOR for one year, to the 
following address, commencing With. 88° 4 


Yours Respectfully, 


Vor. XXVI. No. 


The intermediate seas 
ulons having entered 
ROt part ench ae ma 


ILLUSTRATING 


| METROPOLITAN 


Vout. XXVI. No. 2.| 


' AUGUST, 1885. 
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FASHIONS. 


as 15 Cunts, of 844 PENCE. 
YEARLY, 31 of 5s. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS. 


The intermediate season for the publication of warm weather 
fashions having entered its last month, the new patterns are for the 
most part such as may be used for either Summer or early 
autumnal fabrics. They will be found charmingly adapted to 
Autumn weddings, either for bride or bridesmaids, and also quite 
in keeping with the requirements of coaching and other trips which 
are enjoyed in their fulness during the next few months, Visiting, 

inner and “at home” dresses may be handsomely and fashionably 

ade by the patterns now issued, and if a trained toilette be 
desired, it may be shaped according to a late mode which is pub- 
lished in our catalogues and is very popular. New designs for 
shoulder wraps to correspond in fabric and finish with such costumes 
as may be worn for walking, driving or visiting are unusually stylish 
and convenient, and they will be favorites for a long time to come. 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 

The styles of the montk for the lady are not intricate in shape, nor 
re they elaborate in finish. They are certainly the developments of 
be best and finest taste, and will hold their places in the admiration 
‘£ women of refined perceptions during one or more seasons. 

Lapies’ Costumes.—There are three elegant new designs in walk- 
a1g—which means also dancing—costumes,two of them being as 
aitable for autumnal materials as they are for cottons, thin woolens 

Summer silks, while the other will be in vogue all through the 

inter for combinations of lace net or flouncing with satins, velvets, 
urahs, etc., for evening wear. One of the new costumes has its 
tirt formed of a gathered back-breadth, three short fitted gores, and 

full portion that is shirred near the top to form a heading and 
rwed upon the lower edges of the gores, to render the front and 
Ges even in depth with the back. The fulness of the added portion 
pressed into side-plaits, and upon the gores is adjusted a very short 
‘apery that is shirred up at its ends before beiny joined to the 
wck-drapery, which also has shirrings at its sides, and is deep and 
ral in effect. The front-drapery is freed from the belt for some 
stance at each side, and about the center of the unattached portion, 
the left side, is buttoned a strap, which draws it up short and adds 

the effect of the draping. A strap is also buttoned about the 
amed shirred edges at the right side, and these straps are concealed 
- bows of ribbons, clasps or other fancy ornaments. A foot trim- 
ng may be added to the back-breadth, but a plain finish or flat 
rnitures, such as braids or velvet ribbons, are preferred for the 
»nt and sides. The basque is a stylish novelty ; it is pointed at the 
ck and also, though less deeply, at each side; pockets, which are 
oO a aes being applied upon the hip points. A center seam, 
.e-back seams, under-arm gores and double bust darts are intro- 
ced in the adjustment, and the front is cut to extend only to the 
sist-line between the second bust darts, a belt ornament being fas- 
sed under buttons at the right side and attached with button-holes 
i buttons at the left. In each side, turning toward the closing, 
» stitched three narrow tucks, and the effect of the entire arrange- 


ment is very attractive. The sleeves are in coat shape, and will often 
be finished with little pointed. cuffs of contrasting goods; and the 
Byron collar at the neck will in most instances be of contrasting 
goods also. 

Another new costume pattern has a finely proportioned skirt 
foundation that hangs properly, and its front may be deeply trimmed 
with ruffles or plaitings or be tucked or lace-trimmed ; or it may be 
cut from decorative contrasting goods where it is exposed by the 
drapery. Upon its left side-gore is applied a panel-drapery that 
extends well over the foot trimming and is overlapped for a short 
distance from the top at its front edge by the curving edge of the 
right side front-drapery, which, like the panel-drapery, is not broken 
by gathers or plaits. The back-drapery is peculiar in its arrange- 
ment, It is gathered across the top, and has three downward-turn- 
ing plaits at each side below the hip and three in a line with these 
turning upward at the center. A cluster of tuck shirrings is made 
about half-way from the lower edge, and below these shirrings the 
drapery falls with a flounce effect even with the lower edge. The 
basque has extra width plaited underneath with a fan effect at the 
center of the back, and-all the best results of seam and dart are appa- 
rent in its fit. Lace or embroidered edging, braid or any decoration 
admired may be applied to the drapery and basque, and the high 
collar about the neck of the latter will often give way to an open 
finish when the costume is intended for dressy house wear, the 
sleeves being shortened and finished to correspond. 

The third pattern has a round waist which buttons at the back, 
and is adjusted by side-form and under-arm seams and double bust 
darts. Its skirt is quite full, and comprises a gore for the front, two 
breadths for each side and a breadth for the back. All of these parts 
are gathered across their tops and are sewed to the waist. The skirt 
is overhung to below the top of the foot trimming with a deep 
lace flounce that is sewed near the top. Over the waist is worn 
a low, round bodice, which is superbly fitted by single bust darts, 
under-arm gores, side-back seams and 8 center seam. The closing is 
made in front with lacing cord run through eyelets, and is simu- 
lated by the same means at the back. Inside the top of the bodice 
is sewed a frill of lace edging, and above it the under-waist is faced 
with lace net. The coat-shaped sleeves may be of net. In black 
and white, brown and écru or any other combination admired a cos-’ 
tume of this style is sure to be effective. The sleeves may be unlined, 
and the foundation may be cut away from beneath the lace net upon 
the waist. When the lace flouncing is not deep enough for one flounce 
to suffice, two may be added, the upper one being arranged to slightly 
overlap the lower. 

Laviss’ Potonatse.—A dainty, airy, dressy fashion is the latest 
design for this garment. It is intended for-prints, cottons, silks and 
wools, and also for mulls and tissues of all sorts and for seasonable 
suit goods. Its front is fitted smoothly to the shoulders, and, instead 
of bust darts, it has clusters of short cross-shirrings at the throat 
and waist-line which are sewed to stays, and the fulness of the lower 
clusters falls gracefully into the hip-draperies, which are also shirred 
up at their back edges at a becoming distance below the waist-line. 


tered according to Act of Congress, in the year 18%, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], in'the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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The remainder of the adjustment is performed by under-arm darts, 
side-back seams and a curving center seam. Below the center seam 
is allowed extra width which is underfolded in a double box-plait, 
while below each side-back seam is allowed extra width that is 
disposed in a single box-plait. The front edges of the back- 
drapery are arranged 
to fall in jabot-like 
folds that overlap the 
back edges of the 
front-draperies by 
shirrings made jest 
below the side-back 
seams and also fur- 
ther down. A strap 
of elastic adjusted 
underneath perfects 
the disposal of the 
drapery. The sleeves 
and the high stand- 
ing collar may be or- 
namented with frills 
of lace, and the edges 
of thé drapery may 
be ruffled with lace, 
which may be carried 
in a jabot along the 
overlapping side of 
the closing. Of course, 
the sides of the back- 
drapery will be under- 
faced with the mate- 
rial or with contrast- 
ing goods. Velvet is 
added as a decorative 
accessory to all kinds 
of light wool goods, 
and also to plain Su- 
rahs and Rhadames 
and to China and 
India silks, 

Lapies’ Wraps.— 
There are three styl- 
ish novelties in shoul- 
der wraps, and each 
of them may be de- 
veloped in suit goods 
or in fancy fabrics, 
according to its in- 
tended uses, One has 
a finely curved séam 
at the back, and 
across the tops of the 
arms are seams that 
terminate in dart 


fashion at each side (||) aa. RRs 


of the — shoulder 
seams. A slash ex- 
tending for a few 
inches from the lower 
edge is made at each 
side, and to the edges 
is sewed a little gore 
which permits of lift- 
ing the wrap in sleeve 
fashion over the arm. 
The lower outline is 
shortest at the cen- 
ter of the back and 
deepest at the end of 
the closing in front, 
where it is slightly 
pointed. The high 
standing collar may 
have outside it a jabot 
of lace that may be 
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below the waist-line two box-plaits are formed of extra width 
allowed below the end of this seam and at corresponding points 
upon the front edges of the back. The fronts are unique in their 
arrangement, being cut very long and then folded up underneath 
with a sleeve effect that is especially attractive. This arrangement 
is well adapted to the 
display of a handsome 
lining, and the adjust- 
ment is assisted by 
shoulderseams, and by 
dart seams which ex- 
tend across the top 
of the arms and are 
sometimes concealed 
by bows of ribbon or 
epaulet ornaments of 
jet or silk passemen- 
terte. Sometimes the 
upper side of the 
front will be covered 
with jet or silk drop- 
ornaments, and the 
high rolling collar 
will be edged with 
them. 

The third new wrap 
has long, narrow, tab 
fronts which are 
fitted by single bust 
darts, and its sleeves 
and back are short 
and cape-like, the 
sleeves being joined 
to the fronts for only 
a part of their length. 
There is a curving 
seam at the center of 
the back, which, with 
the finely arched 
sleeve seams, give 
the garment a superb 
fit. Lace, beaded gal- 
loon, ruching and all 
kinds of decorations 
in vogue for wraps of 
any style may be ap- 
plied to this mode. 
It is a fancy in Paris 
to have a shoulder 
wrap with each out- 
door costume and its 
mth color or colors are 

"en similar, though its 
n\(\\\ mul Ny fabric may differ from 
AAT ee t the dress. For in- 
} inhi stance, a blue-and- 
beige striped — skirt 
-_. witha plain blue or 
d plain Jdetge drapery 
i | . and basque, or per- 
1) \ Se _—shaps a polonaise, may 

eee have a wrap showing 
one or both colors in 
its fabric, 

Lavres’ Basqurs.— 
This month there are 
three new and stylish 
patterns for basques, 
and each of them 
is suitable for every 
dress fabric which the 
present season pro- 
duces for woman's 
wear. One style has a 
narrow vest, which is 
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carried down _ the FiGuRE No. 1.—Lapres’ PoLonalseE Costume.—This consists of Ladies’ Polonaise No. 9919, cut in Breton fashion 
overlapping side of price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents; and Skirt No. 9867, price 1s. or 25 cents. and is apparently but- 


the front, and the 
lower edge may be 
finished with single 
or double frills of lace. Curled silk or tape fringes, down or any 
garniture preferred may, of course, be selected instead of lace. 
Beaded nets and grenadines will be favorite selections for such 
wraps. 

Another wrap has its back shaped by a curving center seam, and 


(For Description see Page 79.) toned to the basque 


underneath at each 

side to complete its 
becoming peasant characteristics. The vest may be braided, overlaid 
with lace or cut from a contrasting or more ornamental fabric than 
the remainder of the garment.» The basque is round and of stylish 
depth. It has ancqunder-arm dart and double bust darts in each side 
of the front, and a center seam and ‘side-back seams at the back- 


ia A variation in the arrangement of the fulness below the waist-line 
s is developed by continuing the center seam plainly to the lower edge 
and terminating the side-back seams at the top of extra widths, 
which are underfolded in a double box-plait at each side. 
ever decorations are applied to the vest will be repeated upon the 


7? 
wrists of the sleeves and 
upon the high standing 
collar. The lower edges 
" may be underfaced and 
F pressed, or be ornamental- 
3 ly stitched. For silks and 
velvets and thick or thin 
a woolens this will be a 
c favorite fashion. 
i Another new basque is 
Tu pointed in front, short 
fi upon the hips and has a 
% fancifully draped back that 
C is most becoming. It is 
adjusted by double bust 
darts, under-arm  gores, 
side-back seams and a 
: curving center seam. The 
: center and side-back seams 
terminate a little below 
the waist-line, and below 
the center seam a double 
box-plait is underfolded. 
. Upon the front edges of 
the center-backs are al- 
[ lowed extensions which 
are turned back in revers 
fashion. Upon the back 
edges of the side-backs are 
also allowed extra widths 
which are partly under- 


plaited and partly gather-. 


ed, with the most effective 
results. The front and 

-3 sides are much shorter 

than the back of the 
basque and the outline is 
somewhat pointed at the 
end of the closing. Braid 
will often be arranged in 
conventional or fanciful 
designs upon the high col- 
lar, down each side of the 
closing and upon the wrists 
of the coat sleeves. Any 
other decoration preferred 
or a plain finish is in good 
taste. A fancy ornament 
in clasp shape may be 
added to it at the waist- 
line and another at the 
throat. 

The third basque: pat- 
tern is round and plain 
and will be an especial 
favorite for tailor-made 

y toilettes of woolens in any 

; weight or color. Of course, 

it is not intended exclu- 

sively for woolens, being 

just as well adapted to cot- 

tons and silks. It is su- 

perbly adjusted by double 

bust darts, under-arm 

gores, side-back seams and 

a center seam, all of which 

are handsome and effective 

in their curves. Its edges 

will be underfaced, bound 

or stitched; and, if desired, 

the garment may be orna- 

mented with braids in any 

width or variety arranged 

to suit the fancy of the 
maker or the wearer. 


Lapres’ WaLKING Sxirt.—A novel pattern for a skirt which may 
form a portion of a walking, carriage, dancing or dinner dress, is just 
Its foundation hangs with elegance, its proportions bei 

rfected by the use of fitted gores for the front and sides and af 
: breadth for the back. A short ¢ablier-drapery is plaited up at the 


issued. 
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left side-back seam and’ its opposite edge 


What- 


—_S _ 2 — <= ae < 


Figure No. 2.—Lapigs’ ToILETTeE.—This consists of Ladies’ Basque No. 9935, price 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents; Over-Skirt No. 9921, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents; and 
Kilt Skirt No. 9275, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Description see Page 80.) 


ive yoke-portion. Short seams unite the 
shoulders, and the shallow sleeves have 


is laid up in more shallow 


plaits at the right side-front seam and overlapped by a long panel- 
drapery which overhangs the right side-gore. Both the panel and 
the fablier are fitted by darts, and the back-drapery is gathered across 
the top and has two downward-turning plaits just below the hip in 


the right side and three in 
a corresponding position 
at the left side; and lower 
down in the left side is a 
single deep loop which 
lifts the lower corner of 
the drapery very high and 
gives the square outline 
a rounding effect. When 
cloths, flannels, etc., are 
made up the dablier and 
panel will often be trim- 
med with braid in wide, 
narrow or medium width, 
or in several widths com- 
bined. A narrow foot- 
trimming is always suffi- 
cient skirt-decoration to 
satisfy Fashion; but, if per- 
sonal fancy incline toward 
more elaborate garnitures, 
the exposed portion of the 
skirt may be trimmed in 
any way admired. 

Lapizs’ Over-Sxirt.— 
This new and charming 
pattern has its front artist- 
ically cross-wrinkled by a 
row of shirring below the 
hip at each side and is 
smoothly adjusted at its 
top by darts. At the left 
side it falls deep and 
square, and at the right 
side it is drawn up with 
a rounding effect. The 
back-drapery is gathered 
across the top, and its left 
side is draped much higher 
than the right, the effect 
thus produced being ex- 
actly opposite to that of 
the front. Tackings to an 
undertape at the center 
of the back complete its 
graceful, bouffant effect, 
and a belt finishes the top. 
Wide or narrow braid, 
passementerie, galloon, ma- 
chine-stitching or an invis- 
ible finish is in accordance 
with the style of this over- 
skirt. 

Lapirs’ Cremise.—A 
handsome chemise show- 
ing a decidedly novel ar- 
rangement of the yoke is 
issued this month. Three 
sections are united in the 
formation of the yoke, and 
the two forming the front 
are lapped with the end of 
the left passing under that 


_of the right; and both ends 


are sewed to the straight 
front edges of the chemise 
proper, while back of these 
edges both yoke and 
chemise are appropriately 
curved, the chemise being 
scantily gathered before 
being sewed to the yoke. 
The back is straight, and 
is also gathered before 
being sewed to its respect- 
ends of the yoke upon the 
their ends seamed at the’ 


under part of the arms’-eyes. Lace or embroidered edging may bor- 
der the sleeves and also the lower edge,and the yoke may be of lace 
tucking or any kind of open-work preferred. 


trips of lace or em- 
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broidered insertion, alternating with strips of tucking, constitute an at- 
tractive yoke. Frills of lace may take the place of the shallow sleeves. 

Lapies’ Drawers.—A new drawers pattern for cottons, linens or 
woolens is sure to be appreciated. Its style permits of the plainest 
or richest of decorations, and the construction is so simple that the 
labor of making them is next to nothing. Each leg is in one section, 
and the two are joined for a short distance at their front edges and 
the top is underfaced. In the facing are run tapes, which are each 
sewed at one end some distance back of the center seam, their free ends 
being tied at the back. 
A more satisfactory 
method of adjustment 
could not be devised. 


FASHIONS FOR 
MISSES. 


In our climate Aug- 
ust is even cooler than 
much of September, a 
fact which always re- 
ceives due considera- 
tion from the designer 
of fashions and which 
the purchaser will do 
well to remember 
when selecting ma- 
terials. All the new 
patterns for misses’ 
garments are adapted 
to a wide range of 
fabrics, and are prac- 
tical in every detail. 

Misses’ CosTuMEs. 
—Two attractive 
novelties in costumes 
are published for 
misses this month, 
and both of them are 
youthful, artistic, sim- AAAS YS | 
ple and becoming. VAY 
Their patterns will be \ 
chosen for holiday 
dresses, and also for 
school and home 
toilettes for the Au- 
tumn. Trimmings will 
be added according 
to their intended uses, 
a simple finish being 
admired for dresses 
intended for general 
wear and over-elabo- 
ration vetoed at all 
times. One costume 
has its back-breadth 
tucked nearly to the 
waist, and its front 
and side gores have 
hip-fitting darts in 
them and are over- 
hung by a drapery 
that is cut in V-shape 
at the center and falls 
in a point at each 
side. This drapery 
has a cluster of plaits 
in each side below 
the hip, and its edges j 
are usually trimmed en 
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yoke to which the front and sides are joined in kilt plaits, while the 
back-breadth is gathered to it and ornamented with a cluster of 
tucks above the hem. The effect of this combination is very unique 
and attractive and quite in keeping with the style of the body, which 
has a medium long, oval polonaise-drapery at the back and short 
jacket fronts which overhang shorter vest fronts. The latter close 
their depth with button-holes and buttons, and are cut in short points 
back of the closing. They are fitted by single bust darts. The side- 
backs are draped to an even depth with the jacket fronts by means 
of three shallow, up- 
os turning plaits in the 
ett) front edge of each, 
and below the center 
and side-back seams 
are allowed extra 
widths that are un- 
der-plaited to afford 
the necessary width 
. to the polonaise por- 
| tion, while in each 
| 


Mi front edge of the 
uu back-drapery four up- 
aia TT, ° ° . 

Tn vit in wh turning plaits are laid. 
Pe aa The sleeves are in 
SNACK TCT coat shape, and their 


wrists may be trim- 
med with braid and 
have buttons added 
to them, braid being 
also arranged upon 
the collar, jacket and 
vest portions, with 
good effect. The 
back-drapery is tack- 
ed in & boufgfant man- 
ner to the skirt and is 
untrimmed. This nov- 
el disposition of drap- 
ing at the back of the 
garment is both sim- 
ple in its process and 
elegant in result. 
Misses’ Potonatse. 
—A charming over- 
dress is this latest 
design for a misses’ 
polonaise. It will be 
chosen for prints to 
wear with plain or 
figured skirts, for 
woolens in associa- 
tion with velveteen 
skirts, and also for 
over-dresses that are 
to be worn with skirts 
of the same. Its front 
buttons its depth, and 
is adjusted by an un- 
der-arm dart and a 
bust dart at each side ; 
== and its back has a 
— curving center seam 
Page” es and side-back seams, 
all three of which ter- 
minate a little below 
the waist-line at the 
top of an extra width 
that is underplaited at 
the side-back seams 
in tf PLO Say, and arranged to form 
‘ 4 ee C®, a double-looped bow 
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with lace, braid,em- Figure No. 3.—Lap1es’ Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9943, price 1s. 8d. or 40 cents. effect at the center, 


broidery or other sin- 


ple garniture; the (For Description see Page 81.) 
5 ’ 


gores having a foot 
trimming to correspond. The round waist has a full portion shirred 
to form a ruffled heading and sewed to a yoke, which may be of 
contrasting goods, as may also the standing collar and the coat-shaped 
sleeves, The closing is made at the back, and the adjustment is per- 
formed by seams upon the shoulders and at the sides. Frills of lace 
or embroidery at the wrists and a ribbon outside belt at the waist 
add to the daintiness of the mode. One material may be used 
throughout, if desired; and the trimming may vary from the arrange- 
ment suggested in any way admired. 

The other costume has its skirt cut with a short, smoothly fitted 


rendering the drap- 
ery very graceful. 
Three downward- 
turning plaits at each side of the back, together with three upturning 
plaits in each side of the front, perfect a most graceful disposal; and 
under-tapes, sewed beneath the side seams, regulate the closeness of 
the garment to the figure. A standing collar finishes the neck, and 
inside it, and also at the wrists of the pretty coat sleeves, dainty 
ruffs of lace or embroidered edging will be sewed. No other orna- 
mentation is required, though, if desired, the edges may be trimmed. 

Misses’ Jersey Coat.— A stylish moderately long coat that is very 
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nearly round and which will be, deyeloped in all: kinds of coating » 
and seasonable suit goods, as well-as in’ Jersey cloth, is among the | 
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August publications. Its process of fitting introduces single bust 
and under-arm darts, side-back seams and acurving center seam, 
the latter seam terminating below the waist-line at the top of an 


> underfolded double box-plait formed of extra width allowed for 


the purpose. This arrangement gives all the spring requisite over 
any style of drapery. ockets are inserted in curved openings 
in the sides, and buttons and button-holes close the fronts. There 
is a high standing collar about the neck, and upon it, and also upon 
the wrists of the sleeves and about the lower edge of the coat, braids 
may be effectively 
arranged, A machine- 
stitched or invisible 
finish is, however, 
often preferred to any 
decoration. 

Misses’ Apron.—A 
picturesquely shaped 
apron pattern is 
among the attractive 
and practical novel- 


is ample in size, easy 
to make and is sure 
of a permanent popu- 
larity. It is cut to 
fit closely about the 
neck, its bib-like front 
extending in collar 
fashion back of the 
shoulders and closing 
with button-holes and 
buttons, and its back 
edges also meeting 
below the waist-line, 
where they are united 
with a single button- 
hole and __ button. 
White or colored 
cottons, wash silks, 
cashmeres, etc., make 
up tastefully and use- 
fully in aprons of this 
style, and the finish 
may be any dainty 
trimming. 

Misses’ CHEMISE. 
—A chemise that 
is sleeveless and is 
slightly gathered at 
the baek and front 
and sewed to a nar- 
row neck-band de- 
scribes a convenient 
and pretty pattern 
that is adapted to all 
materials in vogue 
for undergarments, 
muslin being the 
most popular texture. 
All kinds of simple 
edgings and inser- 
tions constitute suit- 
able trimmings. 

All the patterns 
above described for 
misses use are in 
eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen 
years of age. 
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opening from the shoulders in V-shape over a vest that is sewed 
at one side and attached with button-holes and buttons at the other. 
The fitting is performed by under-arm darts, side-back seams, and a 
curving center seam that terminates below the waist-line at the top 
of an underfolded box-plait which assists in giving all the fulness 
necessary to the skirt. A broad gsailor-collar, with long tapering ends, 
is about the neck, and its ends pass along the cut-away edges of the 
fronts, concealing the closing and the joining of the vest. A little 
drapery is arranged below the waist-line, its ends being plaited up 
at the back under a 
gracefully tied bow 
of ribbon and the left 
side being drawn up 
under a cluster of nar- 
row ribbon loops. 
The vest may be of 
Surah, velvet, plaid or 
figured goods when 
the costume is of plain 
dress goods, and the 
little standing collar, 
one end of which 
is pointed and slipped 
through a loop-strap 
sewed upon the other, 
may also be of the 
contrasting goods. 
The wrists of the 
pretty coat sleeves, 
the edges of the sailor 
collar and the bottom 
of the skirt may be 
trimmed with braid, 
velvet ribbon, lace or 
embroidered edging 
or any decoration ad- 
mired, This pattern 
is in eight sizes for 
girls from five to 
twelve years of age. 

Grrts’ Dresses.— 
There are two new 
dresses among the 
month’s publications, 
and both styles are 
graded for girls who 
are from three to nine 
years old. Both are 
unusually attractive 
in shape, and one of 
them is to be worn 
over a white or col- 
ored guimpe or un- 
der-waist. This one 
has a round waist, 
which has its center- 
front and center-back 
portions cut very low 
and overlapped by 
side-front and side- 
back portions that 
extend in narrow 
straps to the shoul- 
ders, where their ends 
are joined in short 
seams. The skirt 
proper is round and 
full, and over it hangs 
a shorter skirt which 
is merely ornamental 
and will often be of 
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F ASHIONS FOR FIGURE No. 4.—LapiEs’ CostuME.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9945, price ls. 6d. or 35 cents. lace or embroidered 
GIRLS. (For Description see Page 81.) flouncing. The lower 


Se long as the fash- 
ions designed for girls’ clothes are in themselves pretty and becoming 
to the wearers, they may be chosen for any material in the entire 
range of fabrics appropriate for little women. The pattern that is 
used for shaping a costume of flannel for the relaxations of moun- 
tain or seaside wear, may also be employed for the most fanciful 
textures selected for gala wear in town or in the practical textures 
adapted to school and general wear. 

Girxvs’ Cosrume.—A charming fashion for a costume that may be 
composed of one or two varieties of goods—as is moxt convenient or 
most admired—is justissued. It is in Princess s}ian.-. with its front 


skirt is rarely trim- 
med more than to the 
extent of having a few narrow tucks taken above its hem. The 
shorter skirt is raised at the left side under a bow of ribbon, and the 
center-front has cords laced across it, the closing being made at the 
back with button-holes and buttons, The center-front and center- 
back portions may be of tucked goods or of open-work of any vari- 
ety, and the overlapping edges and the strap extensions may be trim- 
med with edging to match. The guimpe which is worn with such 
costumes is usually of white goods. 
The other style of ‘dress isin onelength’ at, the back, where the clos- 
ing is made with button-holes anc. buttons; and below the closing the 


78 


extra width is underfolded in a box-plait. The side-backs and the 
fronts are cut off a little below the waist-line, and the depth is 


desired. 


equalized all round by the addition of a gathered skirt-portion that 
joins the deeper portion of the back and has its joining concealed by 


i plait turning backward underneath at each side, part of the extra 


width for this plait be- 
ing allowed upon the 
front edge of the back. 
The little standing 
collar, the sleeves and 
the bottom of the skirt 
may be trimmed in 
any dainty fashion, 
and ribbons may be 
draped across the 
front from beneath 
bows fastened at the 
side-back seams, the 
free ends being tied 
in a bow at the cen- 
ter. This mode is 
sure to prove a lead- 
ing favorite for all 
kinds of goods, from 
the thinnest and most 
dainty to the heaviest 
and most practical. 

Girts’ APRONS.— 
The two novelties in 
aprons included in 
this month’s fashions 
are most welcome. 
One of them is slip- 
like but sleeveless, 
and it has a daintily- 
‘shaped pointed yoke 
that is low in the 
neck, prettily curved 
in front and straight 
across the back. The 
yoke has extensions 
at the sides which are 
joined in seams upon 
the shoulders, and the 
closing of the back 
ends is made with 
button-holes and but- 
tons. To the yoke 
the apron proper is 
joined after being 
scantily gathered, and 
into the side seams 
at the waist-line are 
sewed hemmed ties 
of the goods, which 
are knotted in a bow 
at the back. Ging- 
hams, lawns, prints, 
all kinds of white and 
colored wash goods 
will be made up in 
this way, with narrow 
edgings for trimming. 
This pattern is in 
seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine 
years old. 

The other new pat- 
tern for an apron is 
graded for girls who 
are from three to ten 
years of age, and it is 
equally pretty and 
practical in shape. It 
has a narrow, gore- 
like front that is 
square across its top, 
and each side-front is 
in one piece with the 


corresponding half of the back and is extended to the shoulder where 
it joins the corresponding end of a bretelle portion. 
the back are joined below the waist-line with a button-hole and 
button, and the bretelles cross at the back and fasten upon the lower 
part of the apron with button-holes and buttons. All the edges may 
i" hordered with lace or embroidery, and the decoration may be car- 
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Fiaure No. 5.—Lapies’ CostumMe.—This illustrates Pattern No 
(For Description see Page 82.) 


The corners of 
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ried up the side-front seams. Pockets may be applied to the sides, if 
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. 9936, price 1s. 8d. or 40 cents. 


The very small boys and girls of the family are generously remem- 


bered this Midsum- 
mer season, and the 
same materials are 
largely used for both, 
greater simplicity in 
the finish of the 
modes developed for 
boys being the chief 
difference observed. 

CaiLp’s Costume. 
—A costume which 
is especially pretty for 
both little ramblers 
Or stay-at-homes has 
a long sack waist 
with three shaping 
seams visible at the 
back. Its front opens 
from the shoulders 
over a little V-shaped 
vest which is sewed 
at one side and but- 
toned at the other, 
and at the neckis a 
deep sailor-collar, the 
ends of which extend 
in long lapels down 
the front edges and 
conceal the means of 
attaching the vest. 
The skirt is a box- 
plaited kilt which is 
seamed to the body; 
and, if desired; a belt 
or sash may be worn, 
but is not necessary. 
The upper sides of 
the sleeves at the 
wrists, the vest and 
each plait in the skirt, 


-as well as the cor- 


ners of the collar, may 
be ornamented with 
stars, anchors or any 
other design embroid- 
ered in colored silks. 
Braids arranged in 
any pretty fashion 
are also suitable trim- 
mings. The pattern 
to this costume is in 
five sizes for children 
from two to six years 
of age. 

CHILDREN’S DreEss- 
Es.—There seems to 
be no limit to the 
creative genius of 
those who devise 
children’s garments, 
and this belief re- 
celves cial proof 
this month. There are 
issued three dainty 
new dress patterns, 
two of which are suit - 
able for babies of six 
months old and also 
for those who are at 
any age between this 
and six years, while 
the other is in sizes 
for children from two 
to six years of age. 


The latter dress shows five graceful shaping seams at the back, 
and the closing is made at the right side of the front, the left side 
being ornamented with a cluster of tucks and with four 
straps which have their points fastened under buttons and 

ig buttons sewed) to their opposite ends, 
a graceful spring some distance below the waist-line, and to its lower 
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The body extends with 
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- six years old there is 


edge is joined a short, gathered skirt that has its lower edge cut in 
tabs matching the outlines of the straps and underlaid by a plaiting. 
The latter is included in the pattern, but it may be omitted in favor 
‘of a ruffle of lace or embroidery whenever desired. When cloth, 
flannel or suit goods are chosen for the construction, the wrists of 
the coat-shaped sleeves, the little round collar, the straps and tabs 
will often be bound with braid. Very decided contrasts will be 
developed in dresses of this style. 

Another mode has a moderately deep yoke that closes at the back, 
and to this is joined a slightly gathered, slip-like body, which may 
be of deep embroidered flouncing or of any material admired, with 
tucks, lace or embroidered edgings and insertions about its lower 
edge. The yoke may be of open-work or Hamburg webbing, with 
edging for a finish. The coat-shaped sleeves are usually of plain 
goods, with a decoration similar to that at the neck about their 
wrists. Very dainty slips are made of Swiss embroidery or lace net 
to wear over colored underdresses. Cottons, woolens, wash silks, 
etc., will be chosen for such dresses, and it is not dependent upon 
the ornamentation to make them attractive in any goods that child- 
ren are likely to wear. 

The third little dress 
has a long, shapely, 
sack-like body, to 
which is gathered a 
short and not too full 
skirt. It buttons at 
the back, and its clos- 
ing edges are slightly 
curved, the remain- 
der of the adjustment 
being performed b 
seams upon the shoul- 
ders and at the sides. 
The sleeves and neck 
may be trimmed with 
ruffles of the goods 
edged with narrow 
lace or embroidery, 
and the bottom of the 
skirt, as well as the 
seam joining it to the 
body, may be orna- 
mented _with similar 
edging. A cluster of 
tucks above the hem 
is always in order. 

CuiLp’s APpRON.— 
For a little person 
who is from two to 


a novel apron pattern. 
It is sleeveless, about 
half low and of a 
pretty oval outline at 
the neck. The upper 
part of the back is 
in yoke shape and 
has clusters of tucks 
turning toward the 
closing. Four plaits, 
also turning toward 
the closing, are folded 
im each side of the 
back before it is join- | 
ed to its correspond- 

ing yoke portion, and the closing buttons and button-holes are carried 
about tothe waist-line. Hemmed ties of the goods are fastened upon 
the sides of the back and knotted in a bow at the end of the closing. 
A. cluster of forward-turning tucks extending to the waist-line is 
stitched in each side of the front a little back of the center, allow- 
ance for them, as well as for the plaits and tucks in the -back, being 
made in the pattern. The neck and arms’-eyes are bordered with 
any dainty trimming in keeping with the textures made up. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 


In this department for the present month are included four 
gentlemen's shicta: which are each fashioned in the most practical 
manner. Theirconstruction is so accurately explained on their labels 
that the least proficient seamstress need not fear to undertake their 
making. There is also a costume for small boys that may be devel- 
oped in all materials the coming man is likely to wear. 
GENTLEMEN'S Sack Suirts. —These two shirts are in sack shape, 
and of them one opens at the back and the other in front. The 
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Lapies’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 82.) 
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one opening in front has a plain linen bosom with a line of stitchin 
along the overlapping edge, and the neck-band is lapped and shared 
in accordance with the requirements of any fashionable style of col- 
lar. The sleeves are lifted over the tops of the arms by graceful and 
skilful curves introduced in their shaping, and the pattern provides for 
an opening above the wristband at either the frontor back ofthe arm. ~ 

The shirt which opens at the back has a box-plait stitched in the 
center of the bosom, and is like the one previously mentioned in all 
its excellence of fit and finish. Its sleeves may, like the others, be 
opened at the back or front. ) : 

GENTLEMEN'S YOKE Suirts.—In the yoke shirts the same choice as 
to the position of the openings is allowed as in the sack shirts, and a 
corresponding variation in the arrangement of the bosom is also 
noticeable. The fulness in the top below the yoke is gathered into 
a narrow space at each side of the center, and the sleeves are con- 
structed so that they may be opened at the back or front. Every 
detail of the finish is provided for in the instructions accempanying 
the labels to all of these shirts, and the shape and position of every 
portion is clearly indicated and easily understood. 

The four patterns 
above described for 
gentlemen’s use are 
in sixteen sizes for 
gentlemen from thir- 
ty-two to fifty inches, 
breast measure. 

Boys’ Costumrt.— 
Jauntiness and sim- 
plicity are noticeable 
features of this cos- 
tume. The body of 
the costume will often 
be of one kind of 
goods and the skirt of 
another, though one 
material may be used 
throughout, if desired. 
The upper portion is 
iy yoke shape and is 
straight across _ its 
lower edge. The body 
proper is fitted by 
side-back seams ex- 
tending to the arms’- 
eyes and a curving 
center seam. Turn- 
ing toward the cen- 
ter of the back are 
six narrow tucks, and 
in each side of the 
front turning toward 
the closing are six 
similar tucks, all of 
which are _ stitched 
before these sections 
are joined to the yoke. 
The closing is made 
with button-holes and 
buttons, and to the 
body is joined the 
skirt, which is laid in 
plaits turning toward 
the center at the sides 
and back and is plain 
for quite a broad space 
in front. The overlapping end is buttoned upon the opposite side, 
and in front of the first plait in it is a row of buttons, which renders 
the effect uniform. A bow of ribbon, with or without a star, anchor 
or some similar device attached to it, will often be fastened upon the 
plain space. The joining of the body and skirt is concealed by a belt 
slipped through loop straps fastened over the side seams, and upon 
the ends of these straps buttons may be placed, the overlapping end 
of the belt being buttoned to position and a button placed upon the 
left side above those upon the same side of the skirt. The wrists of 
the sleeves may have buttons and stitching for their completion, and 
the little round collar, and all the edges of the garment and its acces- 
sories may be ornamentally stitched or braid finished. The pattern 
is in five sizes for boys from two to six years of age. 
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Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ POLONAISE COSTUME. 
(For Illustration Bee Page 74.) 


Ficure No. 1.—This ¢onsists-of ‘a Ladies’ polonaise and skirt. The 
polonaise pattern, which is No. 9919 and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents, 
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is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is represented as made of other goods and trim- 
med with lace on page 82 of this Deuingaror. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 9867 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine aizes for 
_ ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is differ- 
ently pictured on its accompanying label. 

A very stylish combination of plain and figured suiting is here 
represented, and in the garnitures are most effectively introduced 
soft, fluffy pompons and Kursheedt's Standard cream mohair braid. 
This braid is arranged in five rows across the gores of the round 
walking-skirt, the lower row providing the heading to a ruffle of the 
plain goods that forms the edge decoration for the skirt. 

The polonaise is of the figured goods, and is a very charming and 
stylish mode. Its fronts are deeply shirred at the neck and waist- 
line for some distance back of the closing—the shirrings being secured 
to fitted stays—and long under-arm darts smoothly fit them at the 
sides. They are extended below the hips to the side-back seams, 
and their back edges are gathered and sewed to the back-drapery 
underneath in a line with A seams. The back-drapery is shirred 
up closely just below 
the side-back seams 
and also near the low- 
er edges of the fronts, 
these shirrings drap- 
ing the front edges of 
the back-drapery in 
full, broad jabots 
which exhibit attract- 
ively the smooth fac- 
ing or lining of plain 
goods. A broad double 
box-plait folded un- 
derneath at the end 
of the center seam, 
and underfolded sin- 
gle box-plaits at the 
end of the side-back 
seams, contribute a 
stylish ampleness to 
the drapery, which 
falls almost to the 
edge of the skirt at 
the center; and the 
center and side-back 
seams make the ex- 
quisite adjustment of 
the body at the baek. 
Buttons and button- 
holes in a fly close 
the fronts, and below 
the closing the fronts 
are rounded away to 
form full, deep pan- 
wers that are edged 
with a row of pom- 
pons. The pompons 
are continued up the 
visible edge of the 
closing and are very 
effectively added to 
Right Side-Front View. the edges of the back- 


Labres' Costume. drapery. A row of 


pompons falls from 
(For Description see Page 88.) the top of the stand- 


ing collar—which is 
of the plain goods—,and a ruff of fine lisse is worn at the neck. The 
coat sleeves fit exquisitely, and are reversed at the wrists to form 
pretty cuffs that are faced with the plain goods. 

The pompons render the costume‘quite elaborate in appearance 
and are classed among the novelties in the season’s garnitures, 
Lace, embroidery, passementerie braid, or velvet ribbon or other dec- 
oration is, however, equally stylish and may be a) ian as the fancy 
suggests, lace being frequently jabotted. A perfectly plain finish 
may characterize the garment, if decoration be not desired; and 
the result, while not so dressy, will be equally stylish. The skirt 
may be trimmed with ruffles, plaitings of any variety, flat bands or 
braids, all being fashionable. Any variety of dress goods in cotton, 
silk or wool develops handsomely in costumes of this style; and 
pretty combinations may be achieved or one fabric used throughout, 
with pleasing effect. Plain and embroidered goods combine beauti- 
fully in this way, and so do flowered and plain goods of all kinds. 
Foulards, sateens, batistes, mulls, lawns, pongees, crépes, Chinese and 
India silks make up into particularly beautiful costumes of this style. 

The hat is of fancy straw, and is stylishly trimmed with a full 
scarf of silk and a fancy plumage ornament. 
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Figure No. 2.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 75.) 


Ficure No. 2.—This consists of a Ladies’ skirt, over-skirt and 
basque. The skirt and over-skirt patterns are each in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 9275 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is differ- 
ently illustrated on its accompanying label. The over-skirt pattern, 
which is 9921 and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, is portrayed in plain 
goods, with an effective decoration of braid, on page 87 of this 
Detrneator. The basque pattern, which is No, 9935 and costs ls. 
3d. or 30 cents, is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is exhibited in two views, show- 
ing a different decoration of braid, on page 85. 

ree exquisitely fashioned garments are combined in this 
toilette, and the materials represented are cashmere and plaid silk. 
The skirt hangs beautifully, and is of the kilt style, with a deep 
smoothly-fitting yoke at the top. Upon each fold, extending up- 
ward from the edge of the hem, are pointed straps of wide ‘braid 
and shorter graduat- 
ed loops formed of 
soutache braid, the 
pointed straps being 
outlined with the sou- 
tache, which is coiled 
along the edges of 
the points. 

The over-skirt is 
draped in a most ef- 
fective manner b 
gathers in the bac 
edges of the front- 
drapery and in the 
front edges of the 
back-drapery. The 
front-drapery falls in 
a point low down on 
the skirt at the left 
side, while the back- 
drapery falls in a point 
at the right side; the 
pointed effect being 
produced by leaving 
the edges of the drap- 
eries loose below the 
gatherings. At the 
right side the front- 
drapery is raised high 
on the hip, and the 
lower edge presents 
a pretty curved out- 
line to the point. 
Darts fit the top of 
the front-drapery, the 
back-drapery is gath- 
ered in the usual man- 
ner to the belt, and 
the side-drapings are — 
rendered secure by a 
stay tacked along the 
seams. 

A vest of the plaid 
silk isinserted in Bre- 
ton fashion in the (For Description see Page 88.) 
basque, its attach- 
ment being permanent at one side and made with hooks and loops, 
or with buttons and button-holes in a fly, at the other side. Braid 
is arranged along the front edges of the fronts, the lower two double 
rows of soutache being continued entirely around the bottom of the 
basque. Double bust darts, under-arm darts and curving center and 
side-back seams fit the back superbly; the center seam continuing to 
the edge of the basque, while the side-back seams disappear at the 
top of underfolded double box-plaits. The basque is about uniform 
in depth all round. The high standing collar is of the plaid silk and 
its ends meet at the top of the closing of the basque. The coat sleeves 
are trimmed on the upper side of the wrists with a pointed strap of the 
wide braid followed by soutache, and three graduated loops of sou- 
tache, the wide braid extending forward from the outside seams. 

Any other combination of materials may be developed in a toilette 
of this style, the three garments composing it making up stylishly 
in all varieties of fashionable dress goods. Brocaded or embroidered 
goods combine well with plain fabrics of cotton, wool or silk tex- 
ture. The skirt may be plainly finished or trimmed with encircling 
rows of braid or velvet/ribbon,-and-any flat’ garmiture may decorate 
the edges of the over-skirt. Plain and embroidered pongee, cash- 
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mere or nun’s-vailing develop handsomely in toilettes of this style, 
with embroidered edging to match or some pretty lace for garniture. 

The straw hat has its brim smoothly faced with velvet. - It is 
quite elaborately trimmed with an oriental scarf of gauze ribbon 
and fluffy plumage. 


—<>___——— 
Figure No. 3.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 76.) 


Ficure No. 3.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pat- 
tern, which is No, 9943 and costs 1s. 8d. or 40 cents, is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, 
and may be seen differently made up and trimmed on page 80 of 
this DELINEATOR. 

This is a particularly stylish costume, and in this instance com- 
bines fancy woolen suiting and plain.velvet, the velvet bets | small 
in quantity, but most effectively utilized.: The skirt includes the 
customary back-breadth, but its three gores extend only a short 
distance below the hips, the length of the front and sides of the 
skirt being made up 
by a flounce-like por- 
tion that is hemmed 
at the bottom, turned 
down at the top and 
shirred several times 
below the reversed 
edge, the fulness be- 
ing pressed in kilt- 
plaits below. This 

ortion is sewed flat- 
y to the gore sections 
through the shirrings, 
and is bordered at the 
bottom with a dee 
band of velvet, whic 
is continued across 
the back breadth. 
Tapes are run in a 
casing formed across 
the back-breadth be- 
low the placket, to 
regulate the fulness 
suitably. The drap- 
ery is detachable, 
being made in over- 
skirt style. The front- 
drapery is quite novel 
and very effective in 
its disposal, and the 
back-drapery is deep 
and oval and draped 
by gathers in its front 
edges. Gathers in the 
back edges also drape 
the front- drapery, 
which at the sides 
joins the back-drap- 
ery in seams, a strap 
being passed about 
the right side seam 
and buttoned, the 
overlapping end be- 
ing pointed. For only 
a short distance at the 
center and in front of 
the left side seam the top of the front-drapery is attached to the 
belt, the loose edge at the left side being caught down in a very 
effective manner by’a pointed strap passed under the drapery and 
buttoned on the outside, bunching the drapery closely together at 
this side. A long velvet ribbon is passed about this strap and 
arranged in a full bow that has long drooping loops and longer ends. 
The edges of the drapery are plainly finished. 

The basque presents a vest-and-jacket effect that is strikingly styl- 
ish. This effect is achieved without the real use of a vest by cutting 
it straight across at the waist-line between the second bust darts, 
deepening each side in a handsome point on the hip, and shaping the 
back to form a deep point at the center. In this way the basque 
shapes a trio of points. Buttons and button-holes close the fronts, 
and at each side of the closing are made three forward-turning tucks, 
which heighten the ornamental effect. Upon each front point is a 
correspondingly shaped pocket of velvet; and across the short por- 
tion of the fronts at the waist-line is arranged a belt strap of velvet, 
showing a fastening of button-holes and buttons at each end, the 
left end being also permanently sewed. Pointed cuffs of velvet roll 
prettily from the wrists of the coat sleeves, and the rolling collar is 


9936 
Right Side-Front View. 
LabDIEgSs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page &.) 


likewise of velvet. Linen cuffs and a linen standing collar are worn. 

For youthful ladies the costume is undeniably jaunty, and may be 
developed in any variety of seasonable dress goods. Nun’s-vailings, 
cashmeres, batistes, pongees, China silks, crépes, India silks and mus- 
lins, mulls and similar textures are especially beautiful for such cos- 
tumes, and may be used in combinations of plain and figured or em- 
broidered varieties, or in one variety with velvet. Lace or embroid- 
ery may be arranged to turn upward from the bottom of the skirt 
over a band of velvet or other goods, 

The pretty bonnet is trimmed with ribbon, lace and flowers, and 
has ribbon ties. Its brim is smoothly faced with velvet. 


> —__ —_— 
Figure No. 4.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 77.) 


Ficure No. 4.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9945 and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
may be seen in two 
views on page 79 of 
this publication. 

Daintiness and sim- 
ple elegance are strik- 
ingly characteristic 
features of this cos- 
tume. The materials 
combined are satin, 
velvet and  Kur- 
sheedt’s Standard ori- 
ental lace net, and the 
garnitures introduce 
a box-plaiting of the 
velvet and Kur- 
sheedt’s Standard ori- 
ental lace flouncing 
and edging. The skirt 
is full and round— 
comprising a front . 
gore, two side- Pe = = 
breadths and a back- ye a Ss 
breadth—and is gath- fen = “eS 
ered at the top. About nd Fee 
its edge ig arranged 
the box-plaiting; and 
drooping over the 

laiting is the flounc- 
ing, which extends 
almost to the belt, | 
being sewed to the 
edge of the waist or 
guimpe. The latter is 
finished with a belt 
and closely fitted by 
double bust darts and 
side-back gores. The 
lace net overlies the 
top of the waist to the 
depth of a yoke— 
which is as far as is re- 
quired by the bodice 
—and also covers the 
sleeves, which are cut 
off to elbow length 
and trimmed with a 
frill of deep lace edging headed by a ruche of narrower lace. A 
ruche of the narrow lace also trims the neck, and buttons and but- 
ton-holes close the waist at the back. 

The bodice fits exquisitely, and is closed in front with cords laced 
through eyelets. A corresponding lacing is simulated down the mid- 
dle seam of the back, and a frill of lace edging falls over from the 
upper edge of the bodice. Side-back and under-arm gores, single 
bust darts and the middle seam mentioned regulate the adjustment, 
and the outline is uniform all round at the lower edge, the bodice 
extending well over the hips. 

Of course, the material may be cut away from beneath the lace 
net, if such an effect be desired; but ladies whose health will not 
permit of such airy dressing will prefer the material left beneath the 
net. Flouncings of all kinds of lace may be purchased for costumes 
of this style. Embroidered flouncings are also suitable and may be 
in fine nainsook or mull over skirts of similar texture. Sometimes 
the skirt will be entirely of velvet beneath the flounce, and in this 
way a partly worn skirt may be utilized, the pile of the velvet show- 
ing richly through ‘the’ delicate-texture of 'the lace. Two or three 
flounces may be arranged upon the skirt, if preferred to the one 
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deep flounce; or the skirt may be trimmed to the edge of the bodice 


with ruffles or plaitings of lace or the material. The bodice will fre- 
quently be of velvet, but silk, Surah or satin in plain, beaded or bro- 
caded varieties will be much favored. Plain silk or satin bodices 
are often covered with beaded net and edged with cut beads, with 
very brilliant results. Such costumes may be in black, white or col- 
ors, the combination of black and white being very fashionable. 
White, cream, black and écru laces are all liked with rose, laven- 
der, ciel-blue, violet, deep red and the fashionable shades of green. 


—— 


Figure No. 5.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For INustration see Page 78.) 


Ficure No. 5.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9936 and costs ls. 8d. or 40 cents, is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
is pictured in other goods and more elaborately trimmed on page 81. 

Novel and very stylish is the drapery of this charming costume 
which is here shown 
as developed in mauve “ian 
Surah, The gores of ag 
the round walking- Ab $f Me 
skirt are trimmed at 
the foot with a knife- 
plaiting of the Surah, 
and on the left side 
of the gores is a 
long, plain panel that 
is rendered strikingly 
pretty by the ap- 
plication of passemen- 
terie placques that 
have pendant centers. 
Slightly overlapping 
the top of the panel 
and rounding away 
from it with a sweep- 
ing curve is a flat 
drapery that extends 
to the right side-back 
seam, into which it is 
sewed for a short dis- 
tance at the top. This 
drapery has a row of 
placques placed close 
together along the 
loose edges, forming 
a most effective edge 
garniture. The back- 
drapery falls even 
with the bottom of 
the back-breadth, and 
is draped in two long 
pufis above a graup 
of crosswise tuck- 
shirrs that are secured 


to a stay arranged un- 

der them. The puffs 9919 

are produced by deep 

plaits in the front Front View 


edges and at the cen- 
ter of the drapery, : 
and droop handsome- 
ly above the shirrings. 

The basque is exquisitely fitted by double bust darts, under-arm 
gores, side-back gores, and a curving center seam that terminates at 
the top of an underfolded triple box-plait. It is quite short, and its 
outline is prettily varied; the sides arching gracefully and the back 
being a little deeper than the sides or front. Buttons and button- 
holes close the front, and a band of fine bead passementerie borders 
the lower edges as far back as the folds of the plaits, a narrower 
band of vigtlay passementerie covering the standing collar. A 
passementerie placque decorates the upper side of the wrist of each 
sleeve, and lace ruffs are worn in the sleeves, although cuffs may be 
worn with the linen standing collar, if preferred. 

, Costumes of this style are as handsome as they are nevel, and will 
be much liked in Summer, India and China silks of all patterns, as 
well as in heavier silks, satins and Surahs. The front-drapery, 
the panels and the basque may be elaborated with lace or embroid- 
ered edging. Frequently the basque will be of lace net or embroid- 
ered goods, and all the draperies will correspond. The panels may be 
enriched with bead or braid embroidery or with appliqué designs, or 
its material may be in striking contrast with the rest of the costume. 
\'| varieties of soft woolens, particularly nun’s-vailings, cashmeres, 
Te 


Lanptres’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see Page 84.) 
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serges and Summer flannels, also sateens, foulards, crépes, etc., will be 
devoted to such costumes; and one material may be used through- 
out or a combination of any two preferred fabrics may be achieved, 


with stylish results. 
— 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 79.) 


No. 9945.—This costume is represented in a similar combination 
of materials, and with a stylishly varied arrangement of trimming, 
at Ladies’ figure No. 4 on page 77 of this DELIneaTor. 

The much-admired contrast of black and white is developed in this 
instance, the bodice and foot-plaiting being of black velvet and the 
skirt and under-waist of white satin, while the lace portion consists 
of Kursheedt’s Standard oriental lace flouncing, all-over net and edg- 
ing. The skirt is wider than an ordinary walking-skirt, and comprises 
a gore for the front, two breadths for each side and a breadth for the 
back. The breadths are shaped at their tops to permit of the fash- 
ionable style of towrnure, and the gore, instead of being fitted 
smoothly, has consid- 
erable fulness gather- 
ed in across its top, 
the breadths being, 
however, much more 
fully gathered. The 
placket opening is fin- 
ished at the center of 
the back, and the 
lower edge is finished 
with a narrow box- 
plaiting, which, as 
previously mention- 
ed, is of velvet, and 
is set on to form its 
own headmg. 

The connd waist is 
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— closed at the back 

i. +— Sass with button-holes and 
eS wee B® thi oe lace buttons and is 
Ss Sieh S oF = hemmed at its right 
side edge. Its ad- 


justment is accom- 
plished in a superb 
manner by double 
bust darts and side- 
back seams, together 
with well-planned 
side and_ shoulder 
seams. Upon the low- 
er part is sewed a 
belt, and to the lower 
edge is joined the 
skirt. The upper por- 
tion of the waist is 
overlaid in yoke 
shape with all-over 
lace net, and the high 
standing collar has a 
frill of lace edging 
falling over it. he 
sleeves are of lace net, 
with satin for a lin- 
ing; and are cut long 
enough to extend to 
the wrists, though in 
this instance they are cut off at elbow length and finished with frills 
of lace edging. Upon the skirt, a little below its joming to the belt, 
is sewed a deep lace flounce, which falls over the top of the foot- 
plaiting and forms a beautiful drapery. 

The velvet bodice is cut low enough at the top to disclose the lace 
yoke facing, its edge being curved to give an easy fit about the 
arms’-eyes and a becoming effect across the bust. It is fitted by 
single bust darts, under-arm gores, side-backs and a curving center 
seam; and its closing is made at the front with cord laced through 
eyelets, the closing edges being turned under for hems and arranged 
so that they meet but do not lap, the lap being sewed underneath tu 
one side. <A closing is simulated in a corresponding manner at the 
back, and the waist is whaleboned along its closing edges and at al! 
except the side-back seams. The lower edge extends with a uniformly 
round outline far enough below the top of the flounce-drapery to con- 
ceal its joining, and is invisibly finished. Inside the top is sewed a fril! 
of lace edging, which falls over upon the outside with pretty effect. 

Of course, the flounce-drapery”is not an_dbsolute necessity to the 
style of the costume,ibnti lit) harmonizes-so Well with it that it wil! 
usually be added. The bodice may be ofthe same material as the 
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skirt, but is more effective when a becoming contrast is developed. 
A skirt of pale heliotrope Surah, having its lower edge underlaid by 
a ae of deep pansy-purple velvet and a bodice of velvet, 
with the lace portions as in the present instance, constitutes a charm- 
ing toilette. The material may be cut away from beneath the yoke 
facing of lace—the outline of the latter being indicated by perfora- 
tions in the pattern—,and the sleeves may be unlined. With natural 
or artificial pansies for a corsage-bouquet, the effect would be so 
attractive that the name “ pansy costume” would seem to be well 
deserved. Any colors preferred may be associated in the develop- 
ment, the tints in which the lace net, edging and flouncing are 
brought out harmonizing with both light and dark dress goods. 

We have pattern No. 9945 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium, size, it needs ten yards and three-fourths of material 

twenty-two  -inches 

wide, or seven yards 
and five-eighths thir- 
ty-six inches wide, or 
fiveyards and a-fourth 
forty-eight inches 
wide. In the combi- 
nation shown, with- 
out the flounce and 
other garnitures, it 
needs ten yards and 
’ three-eighths of satin 
and one yard and 
seven-eighths of vel- 
vet each twenty in- 
ches wide, with one 
yard and an-eighth of 
lace net twenty-seven 
inches wide. Price of 

pattern, ls. 6d. or 35 

cents. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For re see Page 


No. 9943.—At La- 
dies’ figure No. 3 on 
page 76, this costume 
is represented as made 
of fancy suiting and 

lain velvet, with a 
band of velvet and a 
bow of velvet ribbon 
for decoration. 

Fancy suit goods of 
& medium tone were 
employed for the cos- 
tume in the present 
instance, and plain 
material of a darker 
shade is used for the 
collar and cuffs; the 
ribbons which enter 
into the decorations, 
as well as the closing 
buttons, matching 
these portions in tone. 
The skirt is novel in 
shape and extremely 

Lapies’ WRap. attractive in effect. Its 
back-breadth is the 

(For Description see Page 85.) only portion which is 
cut the full depth, the 

. front and side gores 
extending only a short distance below the*hips, but having their 
adjustment perfected by the usual arrangement of darts. The depth 
ig increased to a uniform length with the back by the addition of 
a straight section, for which the necessary dimensions are obtained 
by joining together breadths of the material. The lower edge of 
this added portion is quite broadly hemmed, and the top is turned 
in for a finish and shirred three times, with half-inch spaces between 
the shirrings and the upper one far enough from the edge to leave a 
pretty hee It is sewed upon the gores through the shirrings, 
and its side edges are seamed to the back-breadth. The latter has a 
placket opening made at the center and is- gathered across its top at 
each side of the opening, while upon the under side below the open- 
ing is arranged a casing, through which tapes are run and, after being 
’ brought through an opening at the center, tied together to assist in 

the final adjustment of the skirt. Other tapes are sewed beneath the 


side seams a little lower down, and these are also tied together. The 
fulness of the added skirt-portion is creased into side-plaits below 
the shirrings, and these plaits are held in position by means of a tape 
tacked to them underneath. A belt finishes the top of the skirt. 

The drapery is an over-skirt, which is especially unique in its 
formation, but none the less practical on this account. Two sections 
are united in the formation, and their disposal is accomplished as 
follows: The section composing the front is short and tabiter-like 
in effect, and is gathered up closely at its right side and joined to 
the back, which is also draped by a short, lengthwise shirring, the 
joining terminating some distance from the top of the back. In the 
opposite or left side of the front a short shirring is made about mid- 
way between the top and bottom, and then this side is sewed to the 
left side of the back, which also has a scanty shirring beginning at a 
point opposite the lower end of that in the front and extending to 
the end of the join- 
ing seam. The back 
falls quite low in a 
deep oval outline, and 
is gathered across the 
top at each side of the 
placket opening. In 
sewing the belt on 
the back is joined in 
the usual manner, but 
the front is sewed to 
it only for a short dis- 
tance at each side of 
the center and for a 
muck shorter length 
in front of the left 
side seam. This varia- 
tion from the usual 
process is made to de- 
velop the style of the 
front-drapery, which 
is drawn up quite 
high into a short space 
at the right side by 
passing a strap of the 
material over the side 
seam and buttoning 
its ends together, the 
overlapping end be- 
ing pointed and hav- 
ing the button-hole 
worked in it. This 
process draws the free 
edge of the top away 
from the upper por- 
tion of the back in a V 
outline, and the free 
edge of the top at the 
left side is drawn 
downward with the 
same effect by but- tS 
toning a similar strap we sass 
about the drapery. 
Both straps are con- 
cealed by having long- 
looped bows of ribbon 
tied about them, and 
the final adjustment 
of the drapery to the 
figure is accomplished 
by means of tapes Back View 
sewed beneath the pieglabiis 
side seams and tied to- Lapies’ Wrap. 
gether. All the edges (For Description see Page 86.) 
are plainly finished. 

The body is a basque that is quite in keeping with the general 
effect of the costume. It is of medium depth at the back, and its 
adjustment is performed by means of a curving center seam, side- 
back seams, under-arm gores and double bust darts. The lower 
outline is quite varied, each front extending only to the waist-line 
and being cut straight across from the closing to the second dart; 
while over the hips the depth is increased in the outline of medium- 
long points, and back of these points it is curved upward and again 
deepened to form a still deeper point at the center of the back. 
Upon each hip point rests a pocket, which is also pointed and is 
turned in at its top fora hem. The fronts are rendered quite orna- 
mental by means of three forward-turning tucks stitched in each 
side just back of the closing, for which allowance is made in the pat- 
tern. The right front edgé)is hemmed, and the closing is made with 
button-holes and buttons. Over the second dart seam in the right 
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side ig sewed one end of a belt-like ornament that is even at its 


lower edge with the bottom of the front. Upon this end is placed 
a line of buttons, which apparently hold it in place; and the opposite 
end is attached to the left side with button-holes and buttons, which 
render the effect uniform. Shallow turn-back cuffs finish the wrists 
of the handsomely shaped coat sleeves, their upper sides being pointed 
and their lower edges extending far enough beneath the sleeve to 
permit of a neat tailor-like finish. The collar is in the high rolling 
shape known as the “ Byron,” and is especially stylish in effect. 

Foulards and India silks, mulls and sateens in plain and figured 
varieties, as well as plain and figured or embroidered nun’s-vailings, 
will be made up in this way, and s0 will all varieties of white goods. 
Extraneous garnitures will usually be limited to flat decorations, 
but the most pronounced contrasts in color will be developed with 
pleasing results. 

We have pattern No. 9943 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the garment for 
a lady of medium size, thirteen yards and five-eighths of material 

‘twenty-two inches wide, or six yards and three-eighths forty-eight 
inches wide, will be required. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 40 : 


cents, 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 81.) 


No, 9936.—At Ladies’ figure 
No. 5 on page 78 of this Detine- 
ATOR, another view of this cos- 
tume, showing it developed in 
mauve Surah, with bands and 
placques of passementerie for 
trimming, may be observed. 

The material so charmingly rep- 
resented in the present instance 
is figured sateen, and plain sateen 
and lace form the trimming. In 
the formation of the skirt proper 
are united three gores and a full 
back-breadth, the gores being 
fitted smoothly by darts and the 
breadth gathered across the top. 
Upon the gores are adjusted two 
sections of drapery, which over- 
lap each other in shaw! shape at 
the left hip and flare broadly be- 
low; one being much wider than 
the other and its flaring edge 
having a rounding outline, while 
‘ the narrower is straight and 
panel-like in shape. Both are 
adjusted upon the gores by darts, 
and the narrower is sewed for its 
full depth into the left side-back 
seam, while the wider, which 
overlaps as previously mentioned, 
is sewed only for a part .of its 
length into the right side-back 
seam and is sloped off below the 
joining toward the lower edge, 
to give its corner a somewhat 
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LADIES’ WRapP. 
(For Description see Page 85.) 


bust darts, under-arm gores, side-back seams and a center seam. 
The center seam terminates a little below the waist-line, and at its 
termination is allowed extra width that is underfolded to form a 
triple box-plait that springs out gracefully over the tournure. There 
is a high standing collar with curved ends about the neck, and the 
closing of the front is accomplished with button-holes and buttons, 
the right side being hemmed. Extending from the top of each 
shoulder seam nearly to the waist-line of the front is an ornament 
consisting of two rows of lace gathered and run together at their 
selvages and sewed to position through their joining, one of them 
turning forward and the other being tacked to form a jabot. The 
lower end extends to the closing edge, and the outline described by 
the two decorations when the edges of the basque are brought 
together by the buttons and button-holes is suggestive of a heart 
shape. The sleeves extend to the wrists, but in this instance are 
shortened considerably and finished with frills and jabots of lace. 
Lace also borders the lower edge of the basque as far as the side-back 
seams, and is carried up these seams nearly to the waist-line. 

Platn and figured wool goods and silks will often be associated in 
costumes of this style, and fre- 
quently one material will be used 
throughout. Braids, bands of 
contrasting goods or any deco- 
ration preferred may take the 
place of lace as a decoration, and 
the skirt need have only a nar- 
row foot-trimming if cloth or suit 
goods be the material selected. 

We have pattern No. 9936 in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To make the cos- 
tume for a lady of mediumn size, 
will require thirteen yards and 
a-half of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or eight yards and 
three-eighths thirty-six inches 
wide. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be chosen, then six yards 
and three-eighths will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 40 
cents. 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Illustrations see Page &2.) 


No. 9919.—This polonaise 
forms 8 portion of the handsome 
costume represented at Ladies’ 
figure No. 1 on page 74 of this 
publication, where it is shown 
as made of figured suiting, with 
plain material for facings and 
pompons for trimming. 

This mode is especially adapted 


3) 
3. 


i to cotton goods and all kinds of 
\s thin fabrics, its construction de- 
SS veloping with especial grace in 
Sa mulls, cheese cloths, etc. Figured 


sateen is the material here illus- 
trated, and lace forms the trim- 


pointed effect. The back-drap- Front View. ming. The front closes invisi- 
ery is of even depth with the Lapis’ Basque. bly trom the neck to some dis- 
back-breadth, and is very unique (For Description see Page 86.) tance below the waist-line, the 


and attractive in arrangement. 
It is gathered at the top, and in 
each side a little below the hip are laid three downward-turning plaits, 
-while across the drapery at a point some distance lower down are clus- 
tered five tuck shirrings. About half an inch is allowed between every 
two, and each tuck is about three-fourths of an inch wide, though, 
of course, no spaces are visible when the process is complete. The 
shirrings are stayed by oe sewed through to a strip of the goods, 
and the drapery is sewed for its entire depth into the side-back 
seams of the skirt. Three upturning plaits are tacked in the center 
of the back-drapery, to perfect its bouffant appearance; and both 
skirt and drapery are sewed to the same belt, the placket opening 
for both being finished at the left side. Tapes, fastened under the 
side-back seams and tied together, regulate the closeness of the skirt 
to the figure. The free edges of the wider front-drapery are bordered 
with a frill of lace, and the edges of the narrower drapery are trim- 
med. with jabots of lace; while the back-drapery is finished with a 
hem of moderate depth. Upon the gores alternating rows of side 
and box plaiting are arranged to cover the parts exposed by the 
arrangement of the drapery. : 

The adjustment of the basque is accomplished by means of double 


right side being hemmed; and in 

each side are two clusters of shirr- 
ings, one of which is located at the throat and the other at the waist- 
line. These shirrings extend some distance back of the closing edge, 
every two rows being separated by half-inch spaces. Stays of the 
material are placed underneath, and the shirrings are secured by being 
sewed through to thené There is also an under-arm dart in each 
side, and at the back are side-back seams and acenter seam. All 
three of the back seams terminate a little below the waist-line, and 
below the center seam extra width sufficient for a double box-plait 
is allowed and folded underneath, while the extra width at the end 
of the side-back seam is taken up in a single box-plait, which is also 
folded underneath. Through the center of each side-back plait is 
made a lengthwise row of shirring that extends a short distance 
from the top, and the side seams are discontinued in a line with the 
tops of these shirrings, each side of the front being widened at its 
back edges below the termination of the seams and having made in 
it a short row of shirring, the top of which is about even with the 
end of the one in the back. The back edge of the front is sewed 
flatly underneath the) back in aline with ‘the.end of the side-back 
seam, and the free edge of the back falls over it in careless jabot 
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folds and is underfaced with the material, another short row of shirr- 
ing being made in it in a Jine with that at the end of the side-back 
seam, but much lower down, and being invisible owing to the folds 
of the drapery. The curved outlines of the front are in pleasing 
harmony with the deeper oval contour of the back, and the final 
adjustment of the drapery is perfected by fastening an elastic strap 
beneath the shirrings nearest the waist-line. All the edges of the 
drapery are bordered with lace, and that upon the overlapping side 
of the front is carried up the closing to the throat. A frill of lace 
sewed inside the high standing collar falls over upon the outside 
and is tacked here and there. The sleeves are long enough to extend 
to the wrists, but are considerably shortened in the present instance 
and trimmed with full frills of lace. 

A polonaise of this style, made of pink mull, has the collar cut 
from garnet velvet, and the sleeves are finished with cuff facings of 
the same above frills of lace. Knots of velvet are placed along the 
closing, and the skirt worn with the polonaise has a plaiting of velvet 
about the lower edge, being trimmed below the drapery with side- 
plaitings of mull having velvet ribbon laid flatly above the hem before 
the plaits are laid. Another polo- — - 
naise, of pale-blue cena 
has the front-drapery edged wit 
a fringe of fluffy pompons. The 
closing is overlaid with a jabot of 
narrow ribbon loops and ends, 
and the sleeves are ornamented 
with frills of lace headed by a 
garniture of ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 9919 in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, it requires six yards 
and seven-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or five 
yards and three-eighths thirty- 
six inches wide, or three yards 
and three-eighths forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 

Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 838.) 


No. 9931.—This wrap is by the 
simplicity of its construction es- 
pecially adapted to materials that 
appear to best advantage when 
made up with few seams, each 
half of the front being in one 
piece with the corresponding half 
of the back. Beaded grenadine 
was the material chosen in this 
instance, and the adjustment is 
accomplished by means of a bias 
seam at the center of the back 
that is curved a little toward the 
waist-line to incline the garment 
gracefully to the figure, and 
seams upon the shoulders, aided 
by dart seams which extend some 
distance in front and back of the 
shoulder seams across the tops 
of the arms. The lower edge 
ig deepened from the end of 
the center seam toward the sides, then raised slightly and again 
deepened toward the end of the closing. The necessary spring for 
a sleeve effect over the arm is obtained by cutting a slash extending 
a few inches from the lower edge at a point designated in the pat- 
tern and inserting in the opening a V-shaped piece of the goods, 
which permits of lifting the arm easily and imparts a dolman-like 
effect that is much liked. Double frills of wide lace, headed by a 
standing frill of narrower width, trim the bottom of the wrap, and 
upon the overlapping side of the front is arranged a jabot of lace 
which is carried about the high standing collar. The fronts are 
closed with hooks and loops, the right side being hemmed. 

Lace net, Surah, plain and brocaded grenadines and all materials 
in vogue for wraps make up stylishly in this way, and fringe, mara- 
bou. jetted and silk passementertes, etc., may form the trimming. 

We have pattern No. 9931 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it will require two yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two 
incbes wide, or one yard and a-fourth forty-eight inches wide, or one 
yard fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ BAasQuE. 


LADIES’ PLAIN BasQueE. 
(For Description see Page 87.) 


LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 83.) 


No. 9941.—Few costumes are considered quite complete this sea- 
son unless accompanied by a wrap, of some sort, even though this 
accessory be chiefly ornamental in character. This wrap is, how- 
ever, as practical as it is pretty, and is adapted to all varieties of 
suitings and seasonable wrap materials. It is here represented as 
made of suiting, and its decorations consist of lace and passemen- 
tere. The fronts of the wrap are in tab fashion, and extend a 
becoming depth below the waist-line. Their closing edges are 
curved to assist in the adjustment and are closed invisibly with hooks 
and eyes, both sides being underfaced. Below the closing the edges 
are slanted off so as to flare considerably, and in each side is a single 
bust dart which gives a clinging effect that is much admired and yet 
does not render the fit too close. The back has a curving seam 
through the center, and is narrowed off symmetrically toward the lower 
edge, which falls only a little below the line of the waist. The 
sleeves or side-front portions are of even depth with the back, and 
are sewed to position with enough 
fulness over the tops of the arms 
to produce graceful curves, which 
are permanently retained by 
means of scanty shirrings made 
along the edges before they are 
sewed in. The sleeves are sewed 
to the fronts only for about half 
their depth below the shoulder 
seams, and their free edges per- 
mit of raising the arms without 
interfering with the adjustment 
of the fronts. To the back edges 
of the latter a little above the 
waist-line is fastened an elastic 
strap which passes under the 
shorter portion of the wrap and 
aids in retaining the front in the 
superb pose illustrated. A belt- 
tape is tacked to the center and 
side-back seams at the waist-line 
and tied in front, to draw the 
back closely to the figure; and 
all the edges are bordered with 
narrow lace and passementerie, 
the latter being set above the for- 
mer upon the back and sleeves 
and inside upon the tabs, and both 

decorations being carried along 
Ss the overlapping front edge to the 
: throat. There is a standing col- 
lar about the neck, and this is con- 
cealed by a standing frill of lace 
above a band of passementerie. 

A wrap of this kind, intended 
to be worn with any toilette, is 
made of black beaded grenadine 
and trimmed with beaded lace. 
Another, to accompany 28 toilette 
of brown Rhadames, is of the 
Rhadames trimmed with iride- 
scent passementerie, with drop 
ornaments forming a fringe below 
it. A wrap of gray wool goods 
is trimmed with gray wool lace 
and silver tinsel braid. 

We have pattern No. 9941 in 
ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the wrap for a lady of medium size, will require two 
yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two inches wide, or one 
yard and three-eighths forty-eight inches wide, or one yard and 
an-eighth fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 84.) 


No. 9949.—The peculiar style of this wrap is especially charming 
in whatever material it may be developed. In this instance it is 
elegantly brought out in corded silk, with jet pendants and watered 
ribbon for decorations, and satin for lining. Each half of the front 
is cut long enough to fold up underneath so that the two ends are 
even at the neck and shoulder seama, and the front edges of the 
under portions meet at the throat and curve away bolow, while the 
outer portions are curved j|away to some. distance back of the throat. 
This process of underfolding gives the sleeve effect characterizing 


\ 
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the mode, and the reversed portion is shaped at its back edge to 
leave a long arm’s-eye opening, two darts being taken in the 
underfolded portion to perfect the adjustment over the hip. Of 
course, the arm’s-eye is entirely concealed by the outer portion, 
which is widened to meet the back and has a dart seam that 
extends some distance in front and to the back of the shoulder 
seam across the top of the arm, enough fulness being gathered into 
the edge below the seam to give a fashionably high curve. The 
back is becomingly narrow, and has a curving center seam which 
terminates a little below the waist-line at the top of extra width 
that is underfolded in a box-plait. extensions are allowed in a line 
with the plait upon the front edges of the back, and when these 
extensions are arranged in a plait turning backward underneath, the 
effect of two box-plaits upon the outside is complete. Below the 
arms’-eyes the under, as well as the outer, portion of the fronts join 
the back, and the adjustment has a peculiarly graceful clinging effect 
without being too close for comfort or convenience. The wrap 1s lined 
with satin, and the outer portions of the fronts are strewn with jet 
drop pendants. These little ornaments are also fastened along the 
edges of the high rolling collar, and upon each shoulder is tacked a 
handsomely made bow of watered ribbon having its pointed ends 
enriched with these ornaments. A hook and eye perform the clos- 
ing at the throat. 

Such wraps are quite as often made of suit goods, plain and fancy 
woolen cloths, coatings, etc., as of silk, and very often the linings offer 
a decided contrast 
either in color or tex- 
ture to the outside. 
Laces and passemen- 
teries may be added 
when in keeping with 
the fabric selected, 
but braids or a plain 
finish-is better liked 
when the material is 
of a simple texture. 

We have pattern 
No. 9949 in ten sizes 
for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium 
size, it requires three 
yards and a-fourth of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide, or one 
yard and a-half either 
forty-eight or fifty- 
four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, ls. 


or 25 cents. 
— $$ ——___—_—_. 
9996 LADIES’ BASQUE. 
Right Side-Front View. (For a vi see Page 


LaDIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 87.) 


No. 9927.—Basques 


stylishly associated 
with skirts cut by pattern No. 9926, which is represented in two 
views on this page and costs Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 

Hither mode may, however, be associated with any other com- 
plementary fashion in the formation of a costume. Plain dress 
goods are represented in the present instance, and braid and a fancy 
clasp-ornament forms the trimming. The fronts close with button- 
holes and buttons, the right side being hemmed; and in each side 
are two bust darts, while at the back are side-back seams and a 
curving center seam, and between the front and back are under-arm 
gores which perfect the means of fitting. The center and side-back 
seams terminate a little below the waist-line, and below the end of the 
center seam extra width sufficient for a double box-plait is allowed 
and folded underneath ; and in a line with it upon the front edges of 
the center- backs are cut extensions that are folded backward in revers 
fashion, the ordinary revers effect, being, however, reversed by 
decreasing the width from the top toward the lower edge. Quite a 


of this shape are very: 


ornament being fastened across their tops. The sleeves are in coat 
shape and fit the arms closely, but have a fashionable amount of ful- 
ness gathered in across their tops. About the wrist of each sleeve 
braid is arranged in a series of points formed by turning the ends 
under so that the effect is uniform at the top and bottom, A similar 
arrangement of braid is visible about the high standing collar and 
upon each side of the front just back of the closing, being graduated 
toward the waist-line to produce a graceful effect. This style of 
decoration is similar to that shown upon the skirt, to which a pre- 
ore reference has been made; but it may, of course, give way to 
any disposal preferred. 

A vest facing will often be applied to the front and cuff facings to 
the sleeves, and the collar will be cut from the contrasting goods. 
When the material presents a very marked contrast in colcr narrow 
braid will often be applied closely in parallel lines upon it. Black 
braid is effective upon white, and red and yellow is in delightful 
harmony with white, while dark brown associates tastefully with 
mode and fawn shades. Cream-white mohair braid is now very 
fashionably applied upon brown and also upon silver-gray goods, a 
less creamy tone being selected for combination with the gray than 
with the brown. ; 

We have pattern No. 9927 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, 1t will require three yards and seven-eighths of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, or one yard and three-fourths forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. 3d. or 30 
cents. 
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LADIES' BASQUE. 
(For psy see Page 


No. 9935. — This 
basque forms a por- 
tion of the stylish 
toilette represented at 
Ladies’ figure No. 2 
on page 75 of this 
DELINEATOR, where it 
is illustrated in a com- 
bination of cashmere 
and plaid silk. 

The basque is espe- 
cially novel in con- 
struction, and is de- 
veloped in the present 
instancein dress goods 
of a seasonable tex- 
ture. with soutache 
braid for trimming. 
The fronts open from 
the shoulders over a 
skilfully and symmet- 
rically curved vest 
which appears to be 
buttoned in at both 
sides; the left side 
being, however, per- 
manently sewed to position and the buttons and button-holes at this 
side being only ornamental, while those at the right side actually per- 
form the closing, both the overlapping edges being underfaced. There 
are double bust darts and an under-arm dart in each side of the front, 
and at the back are side-back seams and a curving center seam. The 
center seam is carried with a graceful spring to the lower edge, and 
the side-back seams terminate a little below the waist-line at the top 
of extra widths that are underfolded in a double box-plait at each 
side. The effect of this innovation is very attractive. The sleeves 
are in the prevailing coat shape, and fit the arms closely but not too 
tightly for comfort during Midsummer and early Autumn. A high 
standing collar finishes the neck. The collar is overlaid with sou- 
tache braid arranged in parallel lines, and the vest and. the wrists of 
the sleeves are ornamented with soutache disposed in a succession 
of simple but effective curves coiled gt the center, the exact method 
of their arrangement being accurately pictured in the engravings. 
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Left Side-Back View. 
LaDIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 87.) 


Such basques are suitable completions for tailor-finished costumes 
of cloth or flannel, and also for-more elaborate ones of silk or of silk 
and velvet, silk and wool goods or any two fabrics that associate 
harmoniously, When the material made up is black, the vest will 
often be of white, red or gendarme-blue overlaid by lines of black braid. 

We have pattern No. 9935 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium 
size, it requires three yards and a-half of matérial twenty-two inches 
wide, or one yard and/five-eighths forty-eight. inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


broad extension is also cut upon the back edge of each side-back, 
and part of this is taken up in two overlapping plaits turning 
forward underneath, while the remainder is drawn into a very nar- 
row space by a gathering which extends along the back edge of the 
extension, as well as across the top, drawing the lower part of the 
side-back up beneath the center-back, where the gathered edge is 
fastened with a very attractive result. The under-arm gores and 
the fronts are considerably shorter than the remainder of the basque, 
and all the lower edges are plainly finished, the reversed portions of 
the side-backs being overfaced with the dress goods and a fancy clasp- 
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LADIES’ PLAIN BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 85.) 


No. 9934.—This basque is as stylish as it is simple in construc- 
tion. It is developed in the present instance in plain dress goods, 
and is severely but fashionably plain in its completion. The fronts 
clos@with button-holes and buttons, the right side being hemmed ; 
and in each side are two bust darts, which are curved to bring out 
the best lines of the figure. The superb shapeliness of the back is 
given by side-back seams and a curving center seam, all three of 
which extend with a graceful spring to the lower edge; and between 
the front and back are under-arm gores, which perfect the means of 
adjustment. The lower edge is nearly uniform in outline, the only 
variation in depth being in favor of a slight increase toward the 
center of the front and back. Triple lines of machine-stitching 
made a little above the edge give a neat finish. The sleeves are 
fitted closely but not too tightly, and are long enough to extend to 
the wrists. They may, however, be shortened to any length admired. 
In this instance they are finished at their full depth, and three rows 
of stitching are made far enough from the hand to outline a cuff, four 
buttons being added in a line below the stitching upon the oper 
side in front of the outside seam. A high standing collar, which 
also shows three rows of stitching about its edges, finishes the neck. 

A basque of this description permits of any style of decoration, 
braid arranged in lines parallel with the closing and lower edges 
and about the wrists 
being quite in keep- 
ing with any variety 
of dress goods. Some- 
times the front will be 
faced in vest shape 
and the wrists in cuff 
fashion with con- 
trasting goods, and 
the collar will be cut 
from the contrasting 
fabric. Such basques 
are much liked for as- 
sociation with kilt 
and tucked skirts, as 
well as for combina- 
tion with those hav- 
ing draperies attached 
permanently to them 
or made up separately 
as over-skirts. 

We have pattern 
No. 9934 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 


ty-six inches, bust 

a measure. In making 
ee ee = the garment for a lady 

; pohagins of medium size, three 

Fight Side- Front View. yards and_ three- 
Lapies’ OvER-SEIRT. eighths of saat 
twenty-two inches 

(For Description see this Page.) wide, At one yard 


and five-eighths for- 
ty-eight inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 
30 cents. 
——-—_+ 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 86.) 


No. 9926.—Plain dress goods were employed for the construction 
of this skirt, and the same and braid form the trimming. The skirt 
proper is in the round walking shape so much admired for all except 
the most ceremonious occasions, and comprises in its formation three 
gores for the front and sides and a full breadth for the back. The 
gores are fitted smoothly by darts, and the breadth is gathered across 
the top. Upon the lower edge is sewed a narrow box-plaiting, 
which forms a neat and stylish foot-trimming. The drapery is very 
novel and distingué in effect. It comprises three sections, one of 
which is of medium depth and is conformed to the shape of ‘the 
front and left side gores by darts; and in each side of it are folded 
four upturning plaits, those in the nght side being laid in regular 
order one above the other, while those in the left side are arranged 
so that the upper three overlap each other considerably. This drap- 
ery is sewed into the left side-back and right side-front seams of the 
skirt, and below the side-front seam its side edge is slanted off until 
it merges into the outline of the lower edge. Upon the right side- 
gore is arranged a long panel-drapery, which is sewed plainly into 
the right side-back seam and extends nearly to the bottom of the 
skirt. Its top is adjusted over the hip by a single dart, and its front 
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edge overlaps the shorter front-drapery as far as the first dart in the 
latter, being sewed along this dart and below it falling free. The 
back-drapery is a full, deep breadth, which is gathered at the top 
and has two shallow, downward-turning plaits folded just below the 
hip in the right side. This side is sewed for its entire depth into 
the right side-back seam. In the left side are three plaits, also turn- 
ing downward; and below these plaits a deep, loose loop is formed 
by bringing the lower corner of this side up to meet the lowest plait 
in the group, and the lower edge is sewed for a short distance below 
the tacking of the loop into the side-back seam, giving the lower 
edge a rounding effect, though it is really cut straight across. The 
placket opening for the drapery and skirt is finished at the left side, 
and both skirt and drapery are sewed to the same belt. Tackings 
are made through the back-drapery to the skirt, to perfect its bouffant 
appearance ; and tapes, sewed beneath the side-back seams and tied 
together, hold the back within a fashionably narrow limit and draw 
the front and sides as closely to the figure as may be desired. Upon 
the front-drapery is a very effective arrangement of braid, a vanety 
about an inch wide being chosen, and its disposal regulated so 
as to bring one set of ends in points beyond the front edge of the 
panel and the lower edge of the tablier, while the opposite ends are 
also turned to form points, which are, however, sewed flatly upon 
the drapery. 

Skirts of this style will often be associated with basques cut by 
pattern No. 9927, which is shown in two views on page 84 of this 
Magazine and costs 
Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 
Any other style of 
dress-body preferred 
may, however, be 
chosen, with equally 
good effect. The skirt 
will sometimes be 
trimmed much more 
deeply than in the 
present instance, and 
the drapery will have 
broad bands of con- 
trasting goods, passe- 
menterie etc., applied 
toit or be plainly fin- 
ished. Two materials 
will frequently be 
united in the con- 
strucion. When pon- 
gee is made up in this 
fashion—as it often 
will be—the panel- 
drapery will frequent- 
ly be of velvet, and 
the decorations will 
be pongee embroid- 
ery. 

We have pattern 
No. 9926 in nine sizes 
for Jadies from twen- 
ty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. To 
make the garment 
for a lady of medium size, needs nine yards and a-half of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or four yards and three-fourths forty-eight 
Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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Left Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9921.—This over-skirt forms a portion of the toilette illus- 
trated at Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 75 of this DeLineaTor, where 
it is represented as made of plaid silk, with a plain finish. 

A skilful but extremely simple process is resorted to in the devel- 
opment of the graceful drapery characterizing this mode. Plain 
dress goods are represented in the present instance, and soutache 
braid forms the trimming. But two sections are united in the 
drapery, that for the front being fitted smoothly about the hips 
by dartg and is quite deep at its left side edge, where it is slanted 
off toward the lower corner, while below its right side it is cut in 
a graceful curve toward the lower left-hand corner, the depth grad- 
ually increasing and producing a stylish, irregular effect at oppo- 
site sides. A short shirring is made in the left side, and one consid- 
erably longer in the right side; and both extend to within a short 
distance of the top. The back-drapery is a full breadth, which is 
gathered across the top at each side of the; placket opening and is 
shirred up very high, at-the, left side) while at the right side it has 
only a very short shirring. These shirrings give the back an effect 
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directly opposite to that of the front, making it deepest at the side 
where the front-drapery is shortest, and vice versa. A belt is sewed 
to the top of the over-skirt, and beneath one end is fastened a tape 
that is tacked at its opposite end to the center of the back-drapery 
considerably below the placket, while just below the placket another 
tacking is made. Tapes are also sewed beneath the side seams and 
tied together, and by this means the drapery is rendered very bouffant 
and the front drawn as closely to the figure as may be desired. 
About all the free edges of the front-drapery, and upon the right 
side of the back, soutache braid is arranged in a simple design that 
is accurately represented in the engravings. 

Over-skirts of this style constitute fashionable draperies for skirts 
which are tucked uniformly or in clusters or trimmed simply or elab- 
orately, and also for those that are made of heavy material or of 
large brocaded goods and plainly finished. Such over-skirts will 
also be associated with skirts of striped goods in the formation of 
tennis costumes. 
Broad facings of con- 
trasting material will 
often be applied upon 
the front and upon 
the free side edges of 
the back, with good 
effect. | Embroidery 
turned flatly from the 
ne or falling in 
ruffie fashion is also 
much liked on many 
varieties of dress 
-goods, and so are plain 
and fancy braids. A 
plain finish is also in 
good taste when in 
keeping with the tex- 
ture selected. 

We have pattern 
No. 9921 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twen- 
ty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, 
it requires five yards 
and three-eighths of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide, or three 
yards and three-eighths thirty-six 
inches wide, or two yards and a-half 
forty-eight inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ CHEMISE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9938.—This chemise is character- 
ized by anovel and attractive construc- 
tion that is also practical and simple. . 
The front and back are each cut ona 
fold of the goods at the center, and are 
joined by seams at the sides which are 
sprung out toward the lower edge to 
assist in giving the width necessary to. 
the lower portion. The back is straight 
across the top, and has a slight fulness 
which is drawn into the requisite space 
by gathers. The front is also straight 
for a short distance from the center 
and at each side it is curved u ward 
over the bust with just enough fulness 
for an easy adjustment, this fulness, like that of the back, being held 
in position by scanty gatherings. The upper portion is a yoke con- 
sisting of three sections, that for the back being straight at its lower 
edge and quite shallow at the center, with a gradual increase of depth 
toward the corners and a proportionate decrease toward the ends, 
which are joined in short seams upon the shoulders to the corre- 
sponding ends of the front sections. The latter are curved in accord- 
ance with the shape of the front proper and are joined to the top of 
the front at each side of the center. The front ends are lapped, with 
that eoming from the right side upon the outside, and are sewed to the 
straight edge of the front, this process producing a pretty effect and 

a very comfortable adjustment. After the chemise has been sewed 
_ to the yoke the sleeves are added, each being formed of a single nar- 
row section that is fitted to the arm’s-eye and has its ends seamed 
together at the under side. The sleeves and the chemise proper are 
made of cambric, and the yoke is cut from lace tucking. Tees edg- 


LADIES’ CHEMISE. 


LADIES’ DRAWERS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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ing borders both the yoke and sleeves, and a similar finish or a hem, 
according to preference, finishes the bottom of the garment. 
Cambric is much liked for Summer underwear, its texture being, 
however, scarcely as durable as muslin, which is often preferred to 
it on this account. There is a fancy among ladies of luxurious tastes 
and ample purses for chemises of pongee and Chinese silk, and to 
such textures this pattern is as well adapted as to cotton goods, 
Valenciennes, fine torchon and Florentine laces are the garnitures 
mnost liked for these fabrics. It is doubtful, however, if silken tex- 
tures will ever usurp the place of cottons and linens for the purpose, 
though they may apparently share it fora time. For those whose 
system is peculiarly susceptible to climatic changes silk underwear is 
often recommended. Any decorative material may be used for the 
yoke, the variety of open-work represented in this instance being 
inexpensive, easily laundered, and, for these and other reasons, much 
liked, as is also plain tucking, Hamburg webbing, drawn-work, ete. 
We have pattern 
No. 9938 in ten sizes 


it G for ladies from twen- 
a) aru di en ty-eight to forty-six 
Pes {TSieaane .) i) cf inches, bust measure. 
SSS XI) Ali DAINAII) x For a lady of medium 


$9 \h size, it will require 

PEPE LAR two yards and three- 

REE EL Y eighths of material 

¥ \ YY thirty-six inches 

ri \ 2\ : wide, with half a yard 

* x rs of lace tucking twen- 

r\ § \ ty-seven inches wide 

‘eS 8s for the yoke. Price 

oa \ rey of pattern, 10d. or 20 

RESSS cents. 
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as NX No. 9939.—These 

: drawers are made of 

9938 cambric and trimmed 

Back View with embroidered 

a and insertion. 

Each leg is composed 


of a single section, 

which is cut on a 
lengthwise fold of the goods at the out- 
side and has its corresponding inner 
edges curved and seamed together. 
Above the seam the front edge of each 
leg portion is hollowed out considerably, 
while the ,back edge maintains a uni- 
formly bias outline. The corresponding 
front edges of the two leg portions are 
seamed together for a short distance 
from the top, and below this seam they 
are finished with a bias underfacing. 
the back edges being similarly finished. 
The top of the drawers is of ample size 
and is quite deeply underfaced with the 
material, a row of stitching, commenc- 
ing a short distance from the center of 
the front, being made in each side far 
enough from the top to form a casing. 
In these casings are run tapes, one end 
of each being fastened some distance 
back of the center seam, and the free 
ends tied at the back. Each leg is 
trimmed with a row of embroidered 
edging and a row of insertion, the lat- 
ter being a little above the former. 

Muslin of medium weight is frequently preferred to cambric for 
undergarments, the latter fabric being, however, cooler for Summer. 
Strong laces and embroideries that are not too fine are desirable 
trimmings, but the finest varieties of such decorations are scarcel 
advisable for garments intended for general wear. Rick-rack and 
crochetted thread edgings are durable and inexpensive for trimming 
muslin drawers. Narrow ruffling is also much liked. Ladies who 
enjoy an enviable reputation as domestic economists say that cotton 
and linen fabrics should receive their first laundering before freezing 
weather, and while the latter is now viewed pete J the enchanting 
lens of distance it is well to remember the suggestion. 

We have pattern No. 9939 in nine sizes for ledied trom twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure; To make the garment for a lady 
of medium size, will),require one (yard) and (five-eighths of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of patterfi,)10d. or 20 cents. 
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FievrE No. 1—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


. STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


finishes the bottom of the back-breadth. Upon the gores is a pretty 
drapery, that is curved out deeply at the center to form adeep point’ 
at each side and is softly draped by plaits clustered high up on the 


Figure No 1.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume. The pattern, hips. A frill of the edging borders all the edges of the drapery. 
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(For Description see this Page.) 


which is No. 9946 and costs is. 6d, or 35 cents, is in eight sizes for 
misses from eight to fifteen years of age, and is represented in a 
similar combination of materials on page 93 of this publication. 
‘Plain Chambray and Kursheedt’s all-over embroidered Chambray 
are most charmingly combined in this instance, and satin ribbon and 
Kursheedt’s Standard embroidered Chambray edging contribute the 
pretty garnitures. The four-gored skirt has its back-breadth arranged 
m deep tucks nearly to the belt, and its front-gore is cut from the 
‘embroidered goods. A ruffle of the embroidered edging turned 
‘down over its Seaiin + trims the bottom of the gores, and a hem’ 
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Figure No. 2.— Misses’ Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9944, 
price Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 


(For Description see Page 90.) 


The waist has a deep yoke of the embroidered goods, and its 


lower portion is shirred twice across below its reversed upper edge 
almost to the arms’-eyes, and sewed through the shirrings to the 
ia The lower part of the waist is gathered and finished with a 


It, and about this is arranged a belt of ribbon that is fastened at 


the left side under a full bow of loops and long and short notched 
ends. The coat sleeves are of the embroidered goods and are trimmed 
at the wrists with turn-back (rows..of. the embroidered edging. 
Buttons and button-holes close the’ waist at the-back. 


Such dresses are among the simplest and prettiest styles for the. 
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miss, and may be made of one material throughout or a combination The hat is of fancy straw, and is prettily trimmed with a ribbon 
of any two preferred materials, the union of plain and embroidered scarf and a bird. Its brim is prettily faced with velvet. 


goods being particularly liked for nice dresses. The gores may be 


trimmed as far up as the lower edge of the drapery with ruffles or . acl ciate 


plaitings of the material, lace or embroidery. Nun’s-vailings, cash- 
meres, seersuckers, ginghams, sateens, white, colored and figured 


FiGgURE No. 3.—MISSES’ APRON. 


lawns, batistes, mulls and muslins, also foulards, pongees, Summer (For Illustration see this Page.) 
silks, Surahs and all varieties of dress goods, may be selected for Figure No. 3.—This illustrates a Misses’ apron. The pattern, which 


‘such costumes; and the yoke may be of the material tucked or of is No. 9925 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in eight sizes for misses 
lace net or embroidered goods or some plain contrasting material. from eight to fifteen years of age, and may be seen made of plain 


The straw hat has its quaint . 
brim covered with a puffing of 
Surah, and is trimmed with vel- 
vet ribbon. 

———_-_ > — — — 


FiaureE No. 2.—MISSES’ COS- 
TUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 89.) 
Fieure No. 2.—This illustrates 
a Misses’ costume. This pattern, 
which is No. 9944 and costs ls. 
6d. or 35 cents, is in eight sizes 
for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age, and may be seen in 
a combination of plain and plaid 
goods, with braid for trimming, 
on page 92 of this Dexrearor. 
Plaid woolen goods were here 
used for the ’costume, which is 
one of the jauntiest and most 
stylish modes for misses’ wear. 
The upper part of the skirt is a 
shallow yoke, to which is joined 
a gathered back-breadth and a 
kilt-plaited portion, the latter “ng aT TIN 
forming the front and sides. A. | bal MH 
deep hem finishes the bottom of al TURN SS 
_ the skirt, and above the hem four 
deep tucks are made in the back- 
breadth, the tucks being in this 
instance machine-stitched. 
The over-dress has vest and 
jacket-fronts and a_polonaise 
back. The vest is closed with 
button-holes and buttons, and is 
deeply notched below the clos- 
ing. The jacket fronts open from 
the tops of the shoulders and are 
cut away with quite a flare a lit- 
tle below the waist-line, forming 
a deep point upon each hip. 
Side-backs and a curving center 
seam fit the back superbly, and 
in the front edge of the side- 
backs are laid three upward- 
turning plaits, the side-backs be- 
ing thus made even with the 
jacket fronts at these edges and 
sloping slightly at the lower Te 
edge. The middle three seams ON visicniaian 
of the back terminate at the top an Hi Hah Hip 
of an underfolded fulness that HN 
renders the drapery wig ei va ‘il m ey 
ample, and plaits in the front fit 1) omar Ws Pea | 
edges’ of the back-drapery and ee allay ‘es eel 
: ! agi uct 


underloopings to tapes at the (ie at Mi 
center and at each side make TLL NN RO gl Pane 
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the drapery very bouffant. A ; tl 
bias band of the goods stitched 


to position at its edges borders Figure No. 3.—MIssEs’ Apron.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9925, 
the jacket fronts and encircles price 7d. or 15 cents. 
the wrists of the coat sleeves. (or Description see this Page.) 


The standing collar is covered 
with a bias band and is machine- 


ver a dress or costume of any 
description and of any material, 
an apron of this style may be 
worn with perfect propriety 
either at home or in the school- 
room, and its protective qualities 
are undeniable. The apron is 
here shown as made of a pretty 
print, and a ruffle of the material 
bound with Turkey-red and _ set 
on with a piping of Turkey-red 
decorates, all the edges, except 
the neck and the back edges of 
the bib, which are hemmed and 
fastened at the back of the neck 
with button-holes and buttons. 
The neck is high and close, and 
is trimmed with a falling ruffle 
that is bound and a standing 
hemmed ruffle, a narrow band of 
the brilliant goods separating the 
two. The entire apren comprises 
but one piece, and its skirt por- 
tion has its upper back corners 
fastened together with a button- 
hole and button and is curved 
out ay back of the bib and 
rounded off gracefully toward 
the lower part of the front. It 
descends almost to the bottom 
of the dress, and its bib curves in 
gracefully at the waist-line, 
broadens toward the shoulders 
and extends across the back in 
round collar outline. 

Such aprons may be made 
of chambray, gingham, damask. 
towelling, linen, pongee, alpaca. 
seersucker, cambric, lawn, barred 
and plain muslins, percales and 
all varieties of goods devoted to 
aprons. The edges may be sim- 
ply faced or bound, scolloped and 
bound or button-hole stitched. 
trimmed with cotton or embroid- 
ered edging, with lace, cambric 
or other rufiles, or finished in any 
other preferred manner. As a 
protection to the dress while 
engaged in painting, modelling, 
carving, gardening or any similar 
na ap an apron of this 
style will be found useful, pretty 
and comfortable. 
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Figure No. 4.—MISSES’ POLO- 
NAISE COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 91.) 
Ficurre No. 4.—This consists: 
of .a Misses’ polonaise and skirt. 
Both patterns are in eight sise- 


stitched at its edges. Linen cuffs and a choker collar are worn. for misses from eight to fifteen years of age. The poloaaise pat. 
Oc 


While plaid goods make up especially well in costumes of this tern, which is No. 9937 and costs ls. 3d. or 


ents, is portrayed as 


style, the mode is not by any means restricted to this particular made of fancy goods on page 95 of this Deningator. The skir: 

variety. Plain, figured, embroidered, brocaded, striped, mixed and pattern, which is No. 9868 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is shown with- 

fancy dress goods of all kinds are devoted to such costumes, and very out decoration on its accompanying label. 

handsome combinations may be developed. The vest and kilt may Simple and stylish is this costume, which combines a newly issues 

contrast with the rest of the costume, or be in contrast and over- palansiee and a round, four-gored skirt. Fine, twilled suiting: as. 
i 


laid with brajd in any preferred disposal. Wash goods are as suited 
SoCo eishinren, 


goods and differently decorated 
on page 96 of this DeLingarTor. 


ght in weight as Summer,eashmere was aii te for it in this 
_ to such costumes as woolen textures, and so are pongees and Sum- instance, an eam mo it braid(¢is (introduced in the garnitur 
; mer silks, and also pecaprains and Surahs. | _ with effective ree altee ra) ap, kilt=plaited flounce trims the ‘bottonr| 
sy tivo ee ead a . t ' 
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FASHIONS FOR 


of the skirt and above its deep hem is arranged a row of the braid. 
The polonaise closes all the way down with button-holes and but- 
tons, and is closely fitted by single bust and under-arm darts, side- 
back seams and a center seam; the side-back seams terminating at 
the top of underfolded plaits, while the center seam terminates at the 
top of extra fulness that is draped in bow fashion at the waist-line. 
Plaits in the front edges complete the bouffant draping of the back, 
which is slightly longer than the front. A row of braid outlines a 
V upon the back, the angle coming directly at the end of the cen- 
ter seam; and the braid is continued down the front at each side of 
the closing and about the lower 
edge of the front, with very pret- 
ty effect. A row of braid en- 
circles the wrists of the coat 
sleeves and covers the standing 
collar. Ruffs of Usse are worn 
in the neck and wrists. - 
Summer silks and cashmere 
nun’s-vailing in the plain and 


China and India silks and mus- 
lins, plain and embroidered cham- 
brays and plain and figured sat- 
eens are all favored fabrics for 
such costumes; and lace or em- 
broidery may be used as decora- 
tion, with beautiful effect. The 
skirt may be trimmed with ruf- 
fles or plaitings of any kind, and 
lace may be jabotted down the 
front of the polonaise. All vari- 
eties of washable and woelen 
textures may be made up into 
such costumes, with stylishresults. 

The jaunty hat is simply trim- 
med with ribbon and quill feath- 
ers, 


oo 
Figure No. 5.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 92.) pee | 


Figure No. 5.—This consists 
of a Girls’ dress and guimpe. The 
dress pattern, which is No. 9928 
and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age, and is 
shown in a different combination 
of materials and trimming on 
page 95 of this De.rneator. 

he guimpe pattern, which is 
No. 9852 and costs 5d. or 10 
cents, is in eleven sizes for girls 
from two to twelve years of age, 
and is differently exhibited on 
its accompanying label. 

This is one of the most charm- 
ing little dresses for girls, and it 
is here developed in a combina- 
tion of nun’s-vailing and orien- 
tal lace flouncing, its garniture 
being simple but rich and unique 
in effect. The center-front and 
center-backs of the body are 
faced with oriental ribbon, and 
are overlapped at the sides by - 
the side-fronts and side-backs, 
which extend to the shoulders in = = : 
strap fashion and are joined in Ss 
short shoulder seams. The side- 
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FIGURE No. 4.—MIssES’ POLONAISE 
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it in suitably about the waist. To the lower edge of the dress-body 
is joined a gathered skirt of the nun’s-vailing, and the skirt is 
Seal overhung by an ofnamental skirt of lace flouncing that is 
ikewise gathered and seamed to the body and is draped up pret- 
tily at one side under a bow of long loops and ends of satin ribbon. 
In the label to the pattern the draping of the ornamental skirt is 
directed for the left side, but it may be made at the right as in this 
instance, if preferred. A band of oriental ribbon trims the bottom of 
the skirt, with brilliant effect. 

Of course, the dress need not be so elaborately made up, unless 
desired, simple effects being very 
much liked in garments of this 
style. Embroidery may be used 
instead of lace, or fancy stitches 
in colored silk may retain the 
hem of the skirt and also the 
facings finishing the loose edges. 
The ornamental skirt may be of 
the material or of silk or some 


embroidered varieties, batistes, SSS a | contrasting fabric, with pretty 


effect. All varieties of dress 
goods, including silks, Surahs, 
cashmeres, flannels, chambrays, 
ginghams, lawns, sateens, foul- 
ards, mulls, spotted, figured and 
lain muslins and all varieties of 
ight woolen dress goods, may 
be made up in this way, and com- 
pleted to please the fancy. The 
guimpe may be of lace net, em- 
broidered webbing or lace or 
plain tucking, er it may be of 
colored plain goods in contrast 
with the dress. Turkey-red is 
often used for guimpes with 
white dresses. 


EE — 


FieguRE No. 6.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 938.) 


Ficure No. 6.—This illustrates 
a Girls’ dress. The pattern,which 
is No. 9947 and costs ls. or 25 
cents, is in seven sizes for girls 
trom three to nine years of age, 
and is shown differently made up 
and trimmed on page 95 of this 
magazine. 
or a little woman this is a 
most charming little dress, and as 
here develo in pongee and 
embroidered pongee flouncing is 
very dressy and rich-looking. 
The back is in Princess style, 
with an underfolded box-plait at 
the end of the closing, which ex- 
tends below the waist-line and 
is made with button-holes and 
buttons. At the front and sides 
the body reaches only a little be- 
low the waist-line, and is deep- 
ened attractively by a gathered 
skirt that is seamed to the lower 
edge and also to the front edges 
of the back. An underfolded, 
backward-turning plait is formed 
= at each side where the skirt joins 
———— —— the back, these plaits, with the 
CostuMe.—This consists of Misses’ ™ddle plait, forming the back- 
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fronts and side-backs are deco- ‘ca N ; : skirt into two broad box-plaits. 
rated along their front edges RO ee WROD sos Spek ioe: PO EREN SENN, The front is seamless at the cen- 
with oriental lace edging flatly fs EET ter, and joining it at the sides are 


applied and graduated in accord- 

ance with the strap extensions. . 

Buttons and button-holes close the back, and lacing is simulated 

with silk cord across the front, the lacing being made through the scol- 

lops of the edging. This body is very low and square at the neck, 

and necessitates the use of a guimpe, which in this instance is made 
‘ef fine nainsook, the material being tucked for the upper part of 

the front and back. The gudénpe is made‘high at the neck and has 
full sleeves that are gathered to tiny bands at the wrists, the bands 

being decorated wi full ruffs ef the nainsook. A ruff of lace 
. stands about the neck. Side and shoulder seams shape the guimpe, 
“ buttons and button-holes close it at the back, and a shirr-tape draws 


prettily an gores that im- 

part a graceful, clinging effect to 
the body. A pretty bow of satin ribbon is tacked over the top of 
each side-plait, and a gathered ruche of narrow embroidered edging 
decorates the neck outside the standing collar. Frills of similar 
embroidery trim the wrists of the coat sleeves. 

For all kinds of white goods, with embroidered or lace flouncing 
for the front skirt, the mode is stylish and beautiful. It is also 
pretty for colored and figured lawns, plain and plaid ginghams and 
muslins and all varieties of wash Sade Cashmeres, nun’s-vailings, 
Summer silks, Surahs) andcwoolen! dress’ soods-of suitable textures 
for girls’ costumes also make up beautifully in this way, and for. 
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dressy wear may have the front skirt of lace flouncing. Braid, lace 
or embroidered edging, velvet ribbon or any preferred garniture 
may be adopted for such dresses, which; if desired, may be per- 


fectly plain in finish. 


The straw hat has its brim covered with shirred silk, A band of 


Misses’ COSTUME. 
@or Description see this Page.) 


9067, and costs 5d. or 10 cents) The 
apron pattern, which is No. 9933 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in eight sizes 
for girls from three to ten years of 
age, and may be seen made of other 
material and with lace for decoration 
on page 97 of this Dexinearor. 

For home or school wear, this is 
a most attractive toilette for little 
women, The apron isa prettily devised 
mode, and 18 here shown as made of 
spotted sheer muslin and trimmed at 

its edges with a row of embroidered 
edging. The center-front is square 
across the neck and is quite narrow at 
the top, broadening ually toward 
the bottom. The side-fronts extend 
to the shoulders in bretelle fashion— 
thus giving the neck in front a pretty 
Pompadour outline—and are widened 
below the waist-line so as to lap 
slightly at their upper back corners, 
where they are fastened with a but- 
ton-hole and button. Below this 
closing the edges are rounded off pret- 
tily toward the front, and along each 
side-front seam is arranged a forward- 
turning row of embroidery. Joining 
the side-fronts on the shoulders are 
broad, strap-hike sections that cross at 
the back and have their ends rounded 
and fastened to the apron at each side 
of the closmg ef the skirt with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, Such aprons 


are made of thin musiins of all kinds, — 


and also of cambrica, tin nain- 
sooks, prints, ginghams and all goods 
devoted to aprons. Lace, embroid- 
ery, crochetted or cotton edgings, 
bindings or any preferred decoration 
may be added to the edgea. 


velvet decorated with 
buckles encircles the 
crown, and a full 
trimming of pretty 
plumage is added at 
the right side of the 
front. 
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Figure No. 7.— 
GIRLS’ TOILETTE. 
(For sealer see Page 


Ficure No. 7.— 
This consists of a 
Girls’ apron, — skirt 
and waist. The skirt 
and waist patterns are 
each in seven sizes for 
girls from three to 
nine years of age, 
and each is shown in 
two views on its 
accompanying label. 
The skirt pattern is 
No. 9869, and costs 
7d. or 15 cents. The 
waist pattern is No. 
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by three rows of braid. Three rows of similar braid trim the upper 
sides of the wrists of the coat sleeves, the lowest row being con- 
tinued along the outside seams to a little beyond the upper row. 
The skirt is of the four-gored style, with dart-fitted gores and a 
gathered back-breadth; and the waist is in the plain round style. 


with side and shoul- 
der seams. Both are 
finished with belts, 
and the waist is 
closed at the back 
with button-holes 
and buttons. Ruffs 
of lace are worn in 
the neck and wrists. 
All kinds of dress 
goods are used for 
skirts and waists of 
this kind, woolen and 
silk textures being 
as suitable as cotton 
goods. Ofcourse, the 
skirt may be trimmed 
in any preferred man- 
ner, plaitings, braids, 
velvet ribbon, lace 
or embroidery being 
suitable decorations. 
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MISSES’ COSTUME. 

(For Ulustrations see this 
Page.) 


No. 9944.—A 
charming view of this 
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Figure No. 5.—Guiris’ Dress.—This consists 
of Girls’ Dress No. 9928, price 1s. or 25 
cents; and Guimpe No. 9852, 
price 5d. or 10 cents. 


(For Description see Page 91.) 


The center-front may be of embroid- 


ered webbing or lace net when very dainty aprons are desired, and 


edging to match will be used. 


The skirt and waist :": made ale gingham, and about the 


e of the material surmounted 


bottom ef the skirt i: > -‘) ered 
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(For Description see this Page.) 


costume, showing it made of plaid 
wool goods, with bias bands of the 
same for trimming, is given at Misses’ 
figure No, 2 on page 89 of this mag- 
azine. 

Plain and plaid goods are artistic- 
ally united in the costume in the 
present instance, and the effect ic 
especially pleasing. The skirt has a 
fitted yoke top, which is cut on a fold 
of the ds at the center, has its 
ends folded under for hems at the 
back and its top underfaced. To this 
is sewed the lower or main portaon, 
which comprises a kilt and tucked 
portion, the kilt forming the front 
and sides and being laid in plaits 
turning toward the center; its side 
edges are joined to the back-breadth 
—which has its tucks arranged in a 
group of four near the lower edge—. 
and its top is gathered at each side 
of the placket opening. The positions 
of the plaits and tucks are clearly in- 
dicated in the pattern, and the extra 
length necessary for the tucks is also 
given. The kilted portion is cut from 
the plaid goods, and the effect of the 
combination is much enhanced by 
the method of its development. 

The body of the costume has a pol- 
onaise back and jacket-like front fall- 
ing over vest fronts. The polonaise 
portion has a curving center seam that 
terminates a little below the waisi- 
line, and side-back seams that curve 
gracefully to the arms’-eyes. Below 
the end of the center seam, and a! 
corresponding points upon the front 
edges of the center-back portions. is 


allowed extra width that i$ underfolded to form two box-plaits uyws 
the outside. Four shallow, upward-turning plaits are folded in e:a 


side of the drapery lower down, bringing it to an even depth w 
the back edges of ‘the side-backs.to-which it is jomed. Bach si&d ¢ 
back is in turn raised to an even depth with the adjoining edge 
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the jacket or outer front by means of three very shallow upturning 
plaits folded in its front edge below the waist-line. The vest is 
closed its depth with button-holes and buttons—the right side being 
hemmed—and is cut away in a short point at each side back of the 
closing. Single bust darts perform the fitting, and the shoulder and 


back edges are included in the corre- 
sponding seams of the jacket portions. 
The jacket fronts are cut away from 
the shoulders nearly to the lower 
edge to disclose the vest, and are 
slanted off to fall in deep points upon 
the hips. Three’ rows of braid trim 
their lower and front edges, and the 
same number are visible upon the 
lower edges of the vest, the lowest 
row upon each side being carried up 
the front back of the closing. The 
back-drapery is tacked to a tape at 
the center and to another at each 
side to perfect its bouffant appear- 
ance, and its lower edge is cut ina 
grey oval curve; while tapes, 
astened under the side seams and 
tied together, regulate its final adjust- 
ment to the figure. The sleeves are 
in coat shape, and each i; trimmed at 
the wrist with three encircling rows 
of braid and three rows arranged 
lengthwise upon the upper side in 
, front of the outside seam, three but- 
tons being arranged between them 
and the outside seam. Double lines 
of braid trim the little standing collar. 

One material may, of course, be 
used throughout in a costume of this 
style, but the association of two or 
even three fabrics is much favored by 
Fashion. When a third material is 
introduced it is usually limited to the 
vest, and is of richer texture or more 
pronounced coloring than either of 
the other two. 

We have pattern No. 9944 in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age. Fora miss of twelve 


MISSES’ COSTUME, 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Figure No. 6.—G1rts’ Dress.—This illustrates 
Pattern No. 9947, price ls. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 91.) 


it will require 
ie aaids and a-fourth 
of plain material and 
two yards and seven- 
eighths of plaid goods 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or three yards 
of the one and one 
yard and a-fourth of 
the other forty-eight 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern; 1s. 6d. or 
35 cents. 
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MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this 
Page.) — 


No. 9946.—At 
Misses’ figure No. 1 
on page 89 of this Dr- 
LINEATOR, this cos- 
tume is charmingly 
represented in a com- 
bination of plain 
chambray and _all- 
over embroidered 


chambray, with embroidered chambrayeedging for trimming. 
Plain chambray is also united with all-over embroidered cham- 
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for the front and sides, and a back-breadth which is considerably 
wider than is usual in skirts. The gores are fitted smoothly by 
darts about the hips, and the breadth is cut long enough to permit 
of finishing the lower edge with a deep hem and of taking six wide 
tucks above the hem, the upper tuck being quite near the top and 
only very narrow spaces being al- 
lowed between each two. The top 
is gathered to the proper size, and the 
placket opening is finished at the left 
side. Upon the gores is arranged a 
drapery that is simple and very at- 
tractive in effect. It is cut on a fold 
of the goods at the center, and its 
lower edge falls in a deep point at 
each side of the center. Darts con- 
form it to the shape of the gores, and 
the three upturning plaits folded in 
each side near the top lift it grace- 
fully over the hips with a softly wrin- 
kled effect that is very attractive. 
Both skirt and drapery are sewed to 
the same belt; and tapes, fastened 
beneath the side-back seams and tied 
together, regulate the final adjust- 
ment of the skirt to the figure. A 
ruffle of wide embroidered edging, 
which is gathered and set on to form 
its own heading, trims the lower por- 
tion of the gores, and a ruffle of nar- 
rower edging borders the drapery. 
The waist is in the round “bébée” 
style, with a yoke of all-over em- 
broidered chambray havingseams up- 
on its shoulders; and tion this the 
full portion, which is of the plain ma- 
terial and has seams at the sides, is 
adjusted, the top being turned in for 
a finish and two rows of shirring be- 
ing made about a quarter of an inch 
apart at both the front and back. 
These shirrings terminate a little in 
front of the arms’-eyes, and the: full 
portion is sewed through them and 
beyond them to the yoke. A row 
of gathers at the lower edge of the 


front and another in 

each side of the back, ! 
with corresponding 
gatherings a little 
higher up, regulate 

the size about the 
waist-line; and these 
shirrings are conceal- 

ed by a belt, which 

is stitched to position 

with its top even with 

the upper rows. The 
closing is made at the 

back with button- 
holes and buttons, the 

yoke and lower por- |, 

tion being both hem- 

med at the right side. 

The sleeves are also” 

of the embroidered 
chambray and are in 

coat shape. They are 

cut long enough to 
extend to the wrists, 

but in this instance Misses’ CostuME. 
are shortened to per- 

mit of the addition SDR Nee ae ree 


of frills of embreid- 
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_ ered edging matching that upon the drapery. A high standing col- 


lar, which is also of embroidered goods, finishes the neck. An out- 


a bray in the construction of the costume in thisinstance, and embroid- side belt of ribbon is worn about the waist, and its ends are knotted 
* ered chambray edging in two widths forms the trimming. The skirt at the right side of) the front, 

2° ig cut from the plain goods, and comprises in its formation three gores Any two materials admired may be united in a costume of this 
atte 
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style, ox one may be used throughout, as preferred. Plain and em- 
broidered nun’s-vailings and cashmere and plain and figured goods 
of all kinds associate tastefully according to the mode. When 
white goods are made up, the yoke and sleeves will often be of 
Hamburg webbing or lace net. 

We have pattern No. 9946 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, it will require 
seven yards and five-eighths of 
material twenty-two inches wide, 
or three yards and five-eighths 
forty-eight inches wide. As rep- 
resented, it needs four yards 
of goods thirty-six inches wide 
and one yard and a-half of em- 
broidered webbing twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. 
or 35 cents. 


——_—_—____—- 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Tistrations see this Page.) 


No. 9924.—This costume is 
developed in plain dress goods 
and silk, with mbbon for the sash- 
bow and braid and ribbon for 
decoration. The foundation is 
in Princess style, the front open- 
ing from the shoulders in V-shape 
to below the waist-line over a 
vest of silk that is corresponding- 
ly shaped, sewed permanently 
beneath the left side and but- 
toned to position at the right 
side, the joining and the closing 
being both concealed by the tap- 
ering lapel ends of a sailor collar 
which are sewed to the edges of 
the front, the collar falling deeply 
upon the costume at the back 
and having a seam at its center. 
A little standing collar of silk is 
also sewed to the neck, and its 
ends ineet aheve the closing at 
the left side, the overlapping 
end being pointed and slipped 
through a loop-strap sewed upon 
the opposite side. The Prin- 
cess is adjusted by means of an 
under-arm dart in each side of 
the front and side-back seams 
and a centerseam at the back. 
The center seam terminates at 
the waist-line, and below it is 
allowed extra width which is 
underfolded in a box-plait that 
springs out gracefully into the 
fulness of the skirt. Upon the 
front and sides is arranged a 
drapery that resembles a short 
tablier, having three upturning 
plaits in the right side and four 
in the left. This drapery is 
sewed upon the costume with 
its top in a line with the end of 
the closing, and its ends are in- 
serted in the side-back seams. 
It is drawn up at the left side 
of the closing by. means of 
a lengthwise row of shirring, 
through which it is sewed to 
position; and at the top of this 
shirring is fastened a bow of 
ribbon. Upon the back of the 
costume is fastened a large sash- 
bow of ribbon formed of one long 
strip that is tied in the hand and 
then tacked xpon the costume as illustrated. The sailor collar is 
bordered with triple lines of narrow braid, and the prettily fitted 
coat sleeves have hae rows of the braid at the wrist of each, while 
a little above the bottom of the skirt four rows are also arranged. 

In making a costame of this style the most decided contrasts may 
be introduced, with good taste. A pretty costume of cream-white 
flannel has a vest and standing collar of red Surah, and the vest 
ie overlaid with white soutache. About the wrists and upon the 


GIRLS’ QOSTUME. 


Figure No. 7.—GuiR1s’ ToILetTre.—This consists of Girls’ Apron No. 
9933, price 7d. or 15 cents; Skirt No. 9869, price 7d. or 15 
cents; and Waist No. 9067, price 5d. or 10 cents. 


(For Description seePage 92.) 
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bottom of the skirt are arranged bands of Surah overlaid with braid. 
Another costume, of plain blue gingham, has the sailor collar over- 
laid with white embroidery, and narrower embroidery is turned 
back in cuff fashion from the wrists. The skirt trimming is a little 
box-plaiting of the goods, 

We have pattern No. 9924 in eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of age. To make the costume for a girl of eight years, 
wili require five yards and three- 
fourths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or three yards 
and an-eighth forty-eight inches 
wide. As represented, it needs 
four yards and five-eighths of 
goods twenty-two inches wide. 
together with five-eighths of a 
yard of silk twenty inches wide 
for the vest and collar, and two 
yards and three-eighths of rib- 
bon for the sash-bow. Price of 
pattern, 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 


————___—_»____ 


GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(To BE WORN WITH A Guimpe.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 95.) 


No. 9928.—At Girls’ figure 
No. 5 on page 92 of this Dr .ixe- 
AToR, this dress is illugtrated in 
nun’s-vailing and oriental lace 
flouncing, with a band and facings 
of oriental ribbon, a bow of satan 
ribbon and lace edging for trim- 
mune 
The most picturesque features 
of the dresses worn by the peas- 
ant children of the northern 
countries of Europe are em- 
bodied in this toilette. The ma- 
terial chosen for illustration in 
the present instance is white 
lawn, and the skirt proper is 
round and moderately full, being 
formed of straight breadths join- 
ed together, turned under for a 
hem at the lower edge and gath- 
ered at the top, a placket open- 
ing being finished at the center 
of the back. Above the hem is 
made a cluster of feur narrow 
tucks, and over this skirt falle an 
ornamental skirt that is very 
short and is ir this instance cut 
from flounce embroidery. In the 
pattern, however, allowance for 
a hem is made at the lower edge 
to provide a finish when it is cut 
from the dress goods. This skirt 
is also gathered at the top and has 
a placket opening at the center. 

Both skirts are sewed to the 
waist, which is especially attract- 
ive in formation and effect. It 
has center-front and center-back 
portions tucked lengthwise, the 
tucking being done before thev 
are cut out. The center-front 
portion is cut on a fold of the 
goods at the center, and the cen- 
ter-backs are closed with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, the right 
side being hemmed. Both are 
cut straight across their tops quite 
a distance below the neck, and 
are overlapped by the edges of 
the side-front and side-back por- 
tions, which extend narrowly 
in bretelle fashion above them and are joined in short seams upon 
the shoulders and in the usual seams at the sides. The center- 
front and center-back portions are sewed to position some distance 
back of the overlapping edges, and the latter are trimmed with em- 
broidered edging of medium width, which extenas a little beyond 
them and con the eyelets-through which the cord is laced upon 
the front. The arms'-eyes, are-bordered) with very narrow edging. 
and so are the upper edges of the center-front and center-back por- 


tions. Three upturning plaits laid in the left side of the upper skirt 
lift it gracefully to the waist, and over these plaits is tacked a 
bow of ribbon composed of long loops and ends tied in the hand. 


Of course, tucked material for 
the center-front and center-back 
portions may be purchased ready 
for use, and very often these por- 
tions will be of white goods when 
the remainder of the costume is 
of colored cotton or woolen fab- 
ric. Sometimes the side-front 
and side-back portions will be 
cut from embroidery, and the 
lower skirt, as well as the upper 
one, will be of wide flouncing 
embroidery. The effect is just as 
tasteful, however, when both 
skirts are of plain dress goods, 
with hems for a finish; and the 
waist is corded at all its edges 
and has frills of lace or narrow 
embroidery about the neck and 
arma’-eyes, A dress of French 
blue cashmere finished in this 
way is worn with a guimpe of 
finely tucked nainsook, and a 
more dainty toilette could not be 
desired. White goods are the 
favorite selections for the guimpe, 
though colored fabrics may be 
employed, if preferred. The 
tucks in the skirt proper are en- 
tirely ornamental, and are not 
allowed for in the pattern; al- 
lowance for them being made in 
cutting the skirt out, if they be 
pL 

We have pattern No. 9928 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. For a girl 
of eight years, it needs three 
yards and seven-eighths of mate- 
nial twenty-two inches wide, or 
one yard and_ seven-eighths 
forty-eight inches wide, In the 
combination pictured, without 
the trimming, it needs two yards 


of goods thirty-six inches wide, | 


with two yards and an-eighth 
of embroidered flouncing eight 
inches and three-fourths wide. 
Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Mlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9947.—By referring to 
Girls’ figure No. 6 on page 93 
of this Dexrneator, the effect of 
the dress, when developed in 
plain pongee, with embroidered 
pongee flouncing for the gather- 
ed skirt-portion and bows of rib- 
bon and embroidered pongee 


edging for trimming, may beseen. ° 


The neat and practical effect 
here pictured is developed by 
the nalection of gingham for the 
construction and embroidery for 
trimming: The back of the cos- 
tume is the only portion cut the 
full depth, and below its curved 
closing edges is allowed extra 
Width that is underfolded in a 
bex-plait, extensions allowed up- 
on the front edges in a line with 
this plait being arranged in a 
side-plait turning backward un- 
derneath at each side. The right 
edge of the opening is underfaced, 
and the closing is made with but- 


ton-holes and buttons. Adjoining the back are under-arm gores, 


Front View. 
Grats’ Dress. (TO BE WORN WITH A Guimpe.) 


(For Description see Page 94.) 


GIRLS’ DReEss. 
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Front View, ' Back View. 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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portion, that is scantily gathered across the top and is sewed at its 
ends to the adjoining edges of the back. Allowance is made in the 
pattern for a hem upon the lower edges of both the back and the 


added skirt-portion, but in this 
instance the finish consists of a 
frill of embroidery headed by a 
band of insertion. Over the seam 
joining the added skirt-portion 
to the body is draped a long, nar- 
row strip of the material which 
has its ends concealed by a long- 
looped bow at each side-back 
seam, a bow being also fastened 
at the center of the front. The 
sleeves are long enough to ex- 
tend to the wrists, but in this 
instance they are shortened sufli- 
ciently to permit of the addition 
of frills of embroidery, which are 
surmounted by bands of inser- 
tion. There is a high standing 
collar about the neck, and inside 
this is a frill of embroidery, which 
falls over and conceals it. 

A more suitable mode than this 
for goods of all kinds could not 
be selected, and its adaptability 
to cetton textures does not de- 
tract from its suitability for wool- 
ens of all grades and such silken 
textures as are worn by little 
women. When white goods are 
made up the front will often be 
overlaid with strips of insertion 
having clusters of fine tucks be- 
tween them, the tucking being, 
of course, done before the waist 
is cut out. 

We have pattern No. 9947 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. To make 
the garment for a girl of eight 
years, will require three yards 
and three-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or one 
yard and seven-eighths thirty- 
six inches wide, or one yard and 
three-fourths forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 
cents, 
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MISSES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9937.—The effect of this 
polonaise as a portion of a cos- 
tume is stylishly brought out at 
Misses’ figure No. 4 on page 91 
of this magazine, where it is rep- 
resented as made of twilled suit- 
ing, with cream-colored braid for 
trimming. 

In the designing of this polo- 
naise the uses of washable as well 
as woolen goods were kept in 
mind, and the mode is as well ad- 
apted to one class of fabrics as to 
the other. In the present instance 
it is brought out in dark-blue 
cambric strewn with little rings 
of white. The fronts are closed 
their depth with button-holes 
and buttous, the right side being 
hemmed; and in each side are a 
bust dart and an under-arm dart, 
while at the back are side-back 
seams and a curving center seam. 
All three of the back seams ter- 
minate a little below the waist- 
line, and below each side-back 
seam enough extra width for a 
shallow side-plait is allowed and 


arranged to turn forward underneath. Belowjthe center seam a much 


which, like the front, extend but a short distance below the waist- broader extension is) cut, turned in; quite deeply at the top for a fin- 
line, the depth being equalized all round by the addition of a skirt ish, then lifted by two upturning plaits folded one upon the other 
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at the center and tacked a little above the end of the center seam, 
this arrangement giving them the boufant, double-looped bow effect 
so much admired. Three downward-turning plaits are clustered in 
each front edge of the back a little below the hip, and a little higher 
up in each back edge of the front are grouped three upturning plaits. 
After the side seams 
are closed tapes are 
fastened beneath 
these plaits and tied 
together, to hold the 
front as closely about 
the figure as may be 
desired and keep the 
back within a fashion- 
ably narrow _ |imit. 
The lower edge is of 
about uniform depth 
all the way round, the 
only difference in its 
outline being in favor 
of a slight increase 
of depth toward the 
center of the back, 
this being, however, 
only enough to pro- 


mone View duce a symmetrical 
MIssEs’ JERSEY COAT. effect. The sleeves 
(For Description see this Page.) are in coat shape and 


long enough to ex- 
tend to the wrists, and 
in this instance are finished with frills of lace. A frill of lace is also 
sewed inside the high standing collar which finishes the neck. 

Polonaises of this style will be worn with skirts of the same and 
of contrasting goods, and they will sometimes have their lower edges 
trimmed with braid, lace, embroidery, velvet ribbon, etc, a plain 
finish being, however, in just as good taste for this portion. A pol- 
onaise of pe nun’s-vailing has three rows of garnet velvet ribbon 
about its lower edge, and the crochetted buttons are garnet,'as is 
also the velvet collar. The skirt with which it is to be worn is of 
nun’s-vailing, and its trimming is a seven-inch side-plaiting, upon 
which three rows of velvet ribbon have been applied before the 
plaits were laid. The popularity of velvet in combination with fancy 
dress goods suggests many ways in which costumes that have lost 
their first freshness may be renovated by its introduction. 

We have pattern No. 9937 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. In making the garment fora miss of twelve 
years, five yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or four yards thirty-six inches wide, or two yards and five- 
eighths forty-eight inches wide, will be 
required. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 


30 cents. ‘Si 
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MISSES’ JERSEY Oar. 
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We have pattern No. 9948 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the coat for a miss of twelve years, 
will require two yards and seven-eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards and five-eighths twenty-seven inches 


wide, or one yard and three-eighths forty-eight inches wide. Price 
of pattern, ls. 3d. or 
30 cents. 


————_—-__ - > --—_—_— 


MISSES’ APRON. 
(For Dlustration see this 
Page.) 


No. 9925. — The 
daintiness of this - 
apron and its effect 
when adjusted upon 
the wearer are por- 
trayed at Misses’ fig- 
ure No. 3 on page 
90 of this De.inea- 
TOR, Where it is rep- 
resented as made of 
print, with ruffles of 
the same, bindings 
and pipings of Tur- 
key-red for trimming. 

ite cambric was 
selected for the mak- 
ing in the present in- 
stance, and lace edging and cardinal soutache constitute the decora- 
tions. The front is cut on a lengthwise fold of the goods at the center 
and is in bib fashion above the waist-line, being cut high about the 
neck and having extensions which cross the shoulders and close at 
the back with a collar-like effect that is very becoming; the closing 
being made with button-holes and buttons and the closing edges 
hemmed. The sides of the apron are curved out below the waist- 
line over the hips, and the corners are brought together and 
fastened with a single button-hole and button, the edges below being 
rounded off gracefully until they merge into the lower outline. Lace 
borders all the edges, and the outline is followed by a simple design 
wrought with cardinal soutache. 

All kinds of white and colored goods used for aprons make up 
practically and prettily in this way, and the decorations may be of 
any style preferred, narrow ruffling, rick-rack, tatting and all kinds 
of washable edgings bejng admired. Dimity is a material that is 
always admired when made up into pretty aprons, and good white 
Silesia is durable and launders excellently, its lustre returning with 

each application of hot irons. Such 
aprons are tasteful and useful accompa- 
: niments of school and house costumes. 
We have pattern No. 9925 in eight 
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MISSES’ JERSEY COAT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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FN sizes for misses from eight to fifteen 

Se years of age. To make the apron for a 

sole einen tabaci Te aA miss of twelve Mak will require one 
No. 9948.—The adjective in the title ei ai ap yard and an-eighth of goods hits ais 


Suprests the adaptability of the mode 
to Jersey cloth—which is the material 
represented—, and the method of ad- 
justment is quite in keeping with its 
elastic texture. The fronts are hemmed, 
and their closing is made with button- 
holes and buttons. In each side is a ox 
single bust dart, and at the back are S&S 
side-back seams and a curving center SS 
scam. The latter terminates below the 
waist-line at the top of extra width that is 
underfolded in a double box-plait, a tri- 
angular ornament of twist being worked 
at the termination of the seam. Four 
rows of narrow braid trim the lower 
edge of the coat, and the same number 
encircle each sleeve far enough above 
the wrist to suggest a round cuff. The 
collar is in the standing shape, and is fash- 
ionably high. It is overlaid with four 
rows of braid. A pocket is inserted in 
an opening in each front, the edges be- 
ing stitched and the ends stayed with a 
triangular ornament worked with twist. : 
Although Jersey cloth is much admired and will often be selected 
for coats of this style, any other variety of coating, as well as suit 
goods, flannel, etc., will make up just as satisfactorily. Machine- 
stitching may be chosen instead of braid for a finish, but the latter, 
being obtainable in all widths and colors, will usually be preferred. 


MISSES’ APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


inches wide. 


rice of pattern, 7d. or 
15 cents. 


* > fas | a 
MISSES' CHEMISE. 
(For Illustration see Page 97.) 


No. 9932.—This chemise is made of 
Ss muslin, and its construction, which‘ is 


S simple and practical, is accomplished as 
N follows: e material is folded cross- 
S wise and lengthwise before the pat- 
NS tern is laid on, and by this means seanis 
SN upon the shoulders are avoided. Below 
Ww the arm’s-eye openings—which are so 
S shaped as to render sleeves unnecessary 
NS —are made the side seams, the edges 
SSS 


being curved toward the top to re- 
move the unnecessary width from the 
upper portion and sprung out below to 
assist In giving the requisite fulness 
about the lower edge. The neck is in 
the low, round outline, and its scanty 
fulness is drawn into the requisite size 
by gathers at the front and back before 
the band is added. Narrow embroidery edges the band and the 
arms’-ey es. 

Trimming matching that upon the upper portion may be added to 
the lower edge, if a plain hem be not preferred. All materials iu 
vogue for such garments’ make-up Satisfactorily in this way, muslie 


‘ 


of a medium texture that is not too clasely woven being much liked 
for its durability and for the ease with which it launders, Cambric 
is also liked for Summer wear. It is well toremember that cotton tex- 
tures shrink when first laundered; the shrinking should, therefore, be 
done before they are made up, as the exact size can thus be obtained. 


We have pattern No. 9932 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. In mak- 
ing the garment for a miss of 
twelve years, one yard and seven- 
eighths of material thirty-six 
inches wide will be sufficient. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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GIRLS’: APRON. 
(For Tllustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9933.—How very daintily 
this apron may be developed in 
sheer, spotted muslin, with em- 
broidered edging for trimming, 
may be observed by referring to 
Girls’ figure No. 7 on page 94 of 
this DELINEATOR. 

This apron is so pretty in it- 
self that even if it were not for 
its value as a protection to the 
dress it would soon become the 
favorite it is destined to be. 
Cambric is the material pictured 
in the present instance, and lace 
edging forms the trimming. The 
front is cut out quite low in Pom- 
padour fashion between tM side- 
fronts, to which it is seamed; 
and the latter are widened with 
a gracefully curved outline below 
the waist-line so that their up- 
per corners meet and are fastened 
with a butten-hole and button, 
the edges below merging with 
a rounding inclination into the 
lower outline. The side-fronts 
are widened above the center- 
front in narrow, bretelle-like ex- 
tensions, which are joined in 
short seams upon the shoulders 
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Grrus’ APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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wear are, however, rendered less durable and practical by having 
garnitures that are very elaborate or very delicate added to them. 
We have pattern No. 9933 in eight sizes for girls from three to 
ten years of age. To make the garment for a girl of eight years, 
will require seven-eighths of a yard of poe thirty-six inches 
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MissEs’ CHEMISE. 
(For Description see Page 96.) 
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9933 
Back View. 


GIRLs’ APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


to corresponding bretelle 
portions crossed upon the 
back, their ends being 
rounded off and provided 
with button-holes, which 
pass over a button sewed 
upon each side a little in 
front of the closing of the 
back corners. Lace bor- 
ders all the edges and is 
sewed in with the side- 
front seams, with an ex- 
quisitely dainty effect. 
Lawns, prints, percales 
and all kinds of white and 
prettily-figured goods will 
be made up into aprons of 
this style, and narrow em- 
broideries, rick-rack, ruf- 
fling, etc., will be chosen 
for trimming. Sometimes 


the center-front will be of embroidered goods, lace tucking, etc., or 
of alternating strips of tucking and lace or embroidered insertion 
joined together in any way admired. Aprons intended for general 


side seams at the waist- 
line, their free ends being 
bordered with edging and 
knotted in a handsome 
bow at the center. A 
wide hem finishes the 
lower edge. 

All kinds of white and 
printed cottons in use for 
children’s aprons will be 
made up in this fashion, 
and narrow rufflings, rick- 
rack and edgings of all 
kinds will form the trim- 
ming. The yoke will often 
be cut from open-work or 
lace tucking, but over- 
elaboration is not commen- 
dable, as it lessens the use- 


’ fulness of the apron: 


We have pattern No. 


wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 


15 cents. 
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GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9923.—Plaided cambric 
was employed for this little 
apron, and narrow embroidered 
edging forms the trimming. The 
upper portion is in the shape of 
a low-necked yoke, which is ex- 
tended in bretelle-like straps that 
have their corresponding edges 
joined in seams upon the shoul- 
ders. The yoke is cut out in 
pretty double curves in front be- 
tween these extensions and is 
straight across the back, its lower 
edges being pointed at the cen- 
ter of both the front and back 
and its back edges being hemmed. 
To this the lower part, or apron 
proper, is gathered, the top of 
the back and front being cut out 
to accord with the pointed out- 
line of the yoke. There are seams 
at the sides which are sprung 
out toward the lower edge to 
increase the width becomingly 
toward the bottom of the apron, 
and above these seams the shape 
of the arms’-eyes is cut out, the 
opening being finished with nar- 
row edging, as is also the yoke. 
Button-holes and small buttons 
close the yoke, and the lower 

ortion has its back edges wide- 
y hemmed and drawn together 
by means of hemmed ties of the ~ 
goods, which are each plaited up 
at one end and inserted in the 


. (For Description see this Page.) 


9923 in seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of age. For 
a girl of eight years, it requires two yards and a-fourth of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


gay SPECIAL NOTICE.—Communications intended for our New-York General Office should be addressed 
to Nos. 7, 9 and ii West Thirteenth Street, where the new General Office of this Company is located. Those 
of our Agents who have been in the habit of writing to 40 East Fourteenth Street, New York, will please 
eentinue to address their communications as hitherto—THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [timttea). #3 
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plyis FOR LITETLE FOLES: 


Figure No. 1.—CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Ficurr No. 1—This iliustrates a Child's costume. The pattern, 


which is No, 9922 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in five sizes for 
children from two to six years of 
age, and may be seen made of 
white goods and trimmed with 
silk anchors on page 100 of this 
publication. 

The costume here shows a 
combination of flannel and silk, 
and is most attractively trimmed 
with braid. The body extends 
well over the hips, and to its 
lower edge is joined a box-plaited 
skirt, which, owing to the — 
of the body, is quite short. The 
skirt is hemmed at the bottom 
and bordered with a row of wide 
cream mohair braid, and above 
the seam joining the skirt to the 
body are arranged three rows of 
cream soutache braid. The fronts 
flare from the waist-line to the 
tops of the shoulders toexpose a 
V-shaped vest that is inserted in 
Breton fashion and overlaid with 
cross-rows of soutache. This 
vest is permanently sewed at one 
side and fastened with button- 
holes and buttons at the other 
side; and passing down the open 
edges of the fronts are the hand- 
somely tapered ends of the deep 
sailor-collar of silk, its end meet- 
ing under a ribbon bow at the bot- 
tom of the vest. A row of the 
wide braid encircles the wrists of 
the sleeves, and. ruffs of lace or 
linen cuffs and a linen collar may 
be worn, as preferred. 

White and colored flannels are 
particularly liked for such cos- 
tumes, and the vest or collar or 
both may be in striking contrast 
with the rest of the costume, if 
desired. Cottons and woolens of 
all varieties are also suitable for 
such dresses, and velvet, silk or 
a contrasting material may be 
combined with any of the woolen 
textures. The costume may be 
severely plain in its finish, or it 
may be decorated with fancy 
stitching done with silk of the 
same or contrasting color, or with 
braids, velvet ribbon, lace, em- 
broidery, ete. 

The little sailor-hat is of fancy 
straw and is trimmed about the 
crown with a band of ribbon that 
falls in short streamers at the back. 


—$—$—— 
Figure No. 2.—CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 2.—This _ illus- 
trates a Child’s dress. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 9920 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for children from six months 
to six years of age, and may be 
seen differently made up on 
page 101 of this magazine. 


ittle dresses of this style are most dainty and comfortable for the so, tacked. A row of jlace f 
wee people of the household, and may be made delicately dainty, beneath the tuck furthest from the closing, and the latter is “0 
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ered nainsook flouncing for the s 
webbing for the yoke and plain 


thus being very dainty and beautiful. 


Fiaure No. 1.—Cu#iwp’s Costume.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9922, 
price ls. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Figure No. 2.—CxHILp’s Dress.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9920, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


the points being also. tacked. CP? 


In this instance the dress combines embroid- 


kirt, with embroidered nainsook 
fine nainsook for the sleeves, 
The yoke is deep and square, 
and to its lower edge is joined the 
skirt, which is gathered at the top 
and allowed to fall loosely in true 
slip fashion. A frill of lace bor- 
ders the lower edges of the yoke, 
and a similar frill falls from the 
narrow binding finishing the 
neck. The sleeves are of the 
coat shape and are decorated 
with little cuff-facings of the em- 
broidered webbing, a frill of lace 
edging the top of each facing. 
hite goods are preferred for 
children’s dresses, and the mode 
here illustrated is most charm- 
ingly adapted to them. The en- 
tire dress may be of one material, 
and tucks may be made in the 
skirt, insertion and edging form- 
ing the trimming. Lace and 
plain tucking, lace net and em- 
broidered webbings of all vari- 
eties are chosen for the yokes of 
such dresses, and the skirt may 
be of [ace or embroidered flounc- 
ing, or decorated as mentioned 
with tucks, etc. The sleeves may 
match the yoke, if desired; and 
a sash may be draped about the 
waist. Ginghams, prints, seer- 
suckers, sateens, foulards, Su- 
rahs, colored and figured lawns, 
nainsooks, percales, etc., are all 
devoted to such dresses, and 
picturesque effects are easily 
achieved with flowered goods. 
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FIGuRE No. 3.—CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Dlustration see Page 99.) 


Figure No. 3.—This illustrates 
a Child’s dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9942 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in five sizes for 
children from two to six years 
of age, and may be seen in two 
views, showing only one mate- 
rial in its development, on page 
100 of this m ine. 

This is one of the most charm- 
ing of little dresses for the small 
poops of the household, and is 

ere shown as made of white 
nun’s-vailing, with crimson vel- 
vet for the straps and collar, and 
crimson Surah for the frill un- 
derlying the tabs of the skirt. 
The ‘Fe gracefully conformed 
to the figure at the back by a 
curving center seam and side- 
back gores, and closes at the right 
side of the front with button- 
holes and buttons. In the left 
front is made an upright cluster 
of tucks that extend as far to 
the left of the center as the clos- 
ing does to the right, and cross- 
ing the tucks at intervals are four 
straps of velvet that are broad- 
ened and pointed toward their 
left ends, where they are fastened 
with button-holes and battons 
ow of \laceturns backward frors 
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', left side. 
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arranged that a button comes on each strap. The result 
ingly pretty and quite elaborate. The deep 
edges underlaid with a frill of lace, and a frill of lace, headed by a 
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ia ddicoed- right of the closing, and to the left of the ornamental row of but- 
round collar has its tons, and a bow of ribbon is tacked under a gilt anchor at the cen- 


ter of the front. The plaits in the kilt all turn toward the center of 


tiny band of velvet, decorates the wrists of the coat sleeves, which the back, and a deep hem, machine-stitched to position, finishes the 


in this instance are fancifully 
shaped at the wrist edges and 
slightly shortened to permit the 
addition of the lace. The skirt 
is a deep flounce that is shirred 
twice at the top and seamed to 
the edge of the body along the 
upper shirring. Its lower edge 
ig cut in fancy tabs, which are 
underlaid with the frill mention- 
ed. This frill is laid in clusters 
of three plaits, and is arranged 
so that the plaits show between 
the tabs; it is a portion of the 
pattern, as are also the straps. A 
frill of lace stands about the neck. 

Soft woolens of all varieties, 
particularly cashmeres, nun’s- 
vailings, flannels and serges, and 
also Surahs, Summer silks, pon- 
gees and such silks as are devoted 
to children’s dresses, may be styl- 
ishly made up in this way; and 
the frill may be of lace or em- 
embroidery or of the dress goods, 
as preferred. Of course, cotton 
materials of all kinds are devoted 
to such dresses, lawns, sateens, 

iqués, barred and plain muslin, 
S iss and India muslins in plain 
and embroidered varieties, cham- 
brays, foulards, ete., being all 
suitable, with garnitures of lace 
or embroidery. 

The jaunty sailor-hat has its 
brim faced withsilk. It is trim- 
med with ribbon arranged in a 
band about the crown and tied 
in a bow with short streamers at 
the left side. 


———-— -> 


Figure No. 4.—BOY®&’ COS-_ 
TUME. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Fieure No. 4.—This illustrates 
a Boys’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 9930 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in five sizes for 
boys from two to six years of 
age, and may be seen in a simi- 
lar combination of materials and 
with a similar style of decoration 
on page 105 of this magazine. 

Plain and plaid cloth are here 
combined in this novel and styl- 
ish costume for little men. The 
body is of the plain cloth, and 
has a deep, square yoke and a 
shapely lower portion that has 
three tucks stitched in the front 
at each side of the closing and in 
the back at each side of the cen- 
ter seam. In the yoke the only 
seams are upon the shoulders, but 
the body is gracefully conformed 
to the outlines of the figure at the 


back by the center seam men-' 


tioned and handsomely shaped 
side-bodies, the side-back seams 
and the shoulder seams being 
stitched in welt style. A row of 
stitching is also made above the 
seaming of the yoke. 

The skirt is of the plaid cloth, 
and is joined to the lower edge of 


the body. 


x 


It is plain at the front, where its ends lap broadly and 
are closed somewhat to the right of the center with button-holes 
and buttons, a row of buttons being arranged correspondingly at the 
A row of stitching is made in the overlapping side at the 
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Figure No. 3.—CuiLp's Dress.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9942, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 98.) 
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FigurE No. 4.—Boys’ CostumME.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9930, 
price ls. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


‘trimmed with braid. 


bottom of the skirt. Buttons 
and button-holes close the body, — 
and over the seaming of the skirt 
is arranged a belt, which is ciosed 
at the right side of the front with 
a button and button-hole, a but- 
ton being placed in a correspond- 
ing position at the left side, the 
closing and the button comin 
about in a lne with those o 
the skirt. The overlapping end 
of the belt is pointed, and ali 
the edges of the belt are finished 
with a row of stitching. The 
round collar is similarly finished 
with stitching, and its ends flare 
prettily. The coat sleeves have 
an extra width turning forward 
and stitched to position at the 
lower part of the outside seams, 
and a cuff-like finish is produced 
by two buttons in front of the 
extra width and two rows of 
stitching made a few inches from 
the wrist edges. Linen cuffs and 
a collar are worn. 

Tricots, Cheviots, flannels, 
serges, cashmeres and mixed, 
plain and fancy cloths of all vari- 
eties may be made up into such 
costumes, and one material may 
be used all through, if desired. 
Two materials are, however, of- 
ten stylishly combined, and the 
favorite plaids may thus be at- 
tractively made up. 

The Tam O’Shanter cap is of 
cloth and has a pompon at the 
center of the crown. 


> ——— 


Figure No. 5.—CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 100.) 


Fievre No. 5.—This illlustrates 
a Child’s dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9929 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
children fron six months to six 
years of age, and is shown made 
of white goods and trimmed with 
lace on page 101 of this publica- 
tion. 

In this instance the dress is 
shown as made of gingham and 
he body 
is long and sack-like, with only 
side and shoulder seams; and 
closes at the back with button- 
holes and buttons. To itis joined 
a gathered skirt that is hemmed 
at the bottom and has a cluster 
of three tucks made above the 
hem, the latter being covered 
with a row of braid. <A row of 
similar braid covers the seam 
joining the skirt to the body, and 
surrounds the neck below the 
standing band. The little coat 
sleeves are trimmed at the wrists 
with a row of braid, and ruffs of 
lace are worn in the wrists and 
neck. 

- For Ginghams, lawns, cam- 
brics, prints, chambrays, cash- 
meres, nun’s-vailings, sateens, 
foulards, piqués and goods of all 


kinds devoted to children’s dresses may be made up by this mode. 
Sometimes the skirt will be of embroidered or lace flouncing, and 
edging to match will .be added toy the eckcand sleeves. Lace or 
embroidery, instead of the braid, may trim the hem, with very dainty 
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effect. Such dresses will often have the body of Jersey cloth and o. 


the skirt of striped plain or plaid suiting, with braid for trimming. CHILD'S DRESS. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.} 


—, No. 9942.—A very effective combination of crimson velvet and 
CHILD'S COSTUME. Surah with white nun’s-vailing is shown in the illustration of this 
(ace Vinisidakisia aon tele Pac dress at Child’s figure No. 3 on page 99 of this magazine, lace 


edging and velvet pipings being introduced as decorations. 
uit goods of a seasonable texture were employed for the garment 
in this instance, and the deco- 


No. 9922.—At Child’s figure No. 1 on page 98 of this Detinga- 
Tor, this costume is represented 


in a combination of flannel and 
silk, with cream soutache and 
mohair braids and a ribbon bow 
for trimming. 

The material represented in 
the present instance is white 
flannel, and the decorations con- 
sist of embroidered anchors done 
in blue silk. The body of the 
costume is fashionably long- 
waisted, and, in addition to the 
side and shoulder seams, it has 
a curving center seam at the 
back. The fronts open from the 
shoulders in V-shape over a vest 
which is permanently sewed at 
the left side and attached by 
button-holes and buttons at the 
right side, the joining seam and 
the closing being concealed by 
the long, sels ends of the 
sailor collar which turns over at 
the seam. In the corners of the 
collar and upon the upper sides 
of the pretty coat-shaped sleeves 
are worked anchors. 

The skirt is short in propor- 
tion to the depth of the body, 
and is composed of straight 
breadths joined together, turned 
under for a wide hem at the 
lower edge and laid in wide box- 
plaits at the top. An anchor is 
worked upon each plait near the 
lower edge. 

Blue flannel is often selected 
for such dresses, and the anchors 
or whatever nautical emblems 
are chosen for its embellishment 
are worked in red or white. The 
mode is, however, just as well 
adapted to any other material as 
to flannel, and any other variety 
of decoration admired may be 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Figure No. 5.—CuiLp’s Dress.—This illustrates Pattern No. 9929, 


price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(For Description see Page 99.) 


CHILD’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


applied. Braids matching 
or contrasting in color with 
the material are effective 
and inexpensive, as well as 
durable, trimmings for cot- 
ton and woolen goods. 
Those having gold or silver 
tinsel interwoven in their 
construction are particularly 
effective upon dark goods, 


and may be obtained for a reasonabie price. Cream-white mohair 
braid is fashionably 5m upon both dark and light goods. 


We have pattern 


o. 9922 in five sizes for children from two to 


six years of age. In making the costume for a child of four years, 
three yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide, or 
one vard and seven-eighths thirty-six inches wide, will be required. 


I 


f goots forty-eight inches wide be chosen, then one yard and three- 
e1g 


ths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


are made about half an inch 
apart, and in sewing it to 
position the upper row is, of 
course, concealed. The low- 
er edge is cut in tabs which 
match the straps upon the 
front in shape, and these 
tabs are bound and underlaid 
with a side-plaiting of the 
goods having its plaits ar- 


rations consist of bindings of con- 
trasting color and fancy buttons. 
The body is fashionably long- 
waisted, and its back is prettily 
adjusted by side-back seams and 
a curving center seam, while the 
fronts are in sack shape and are 
closed a little to the nght of the 
center, both sides being hemmed 
and the left cut wide enough to 
permit of having six narrow 
tucks turning backward stitched 
just back of itshem. Four orna- 
mental straps—for which a pat- 
tern is given—are arranged across 
the tucks, with their pointed 
ends turning backward and their 
opposite ends disappearing be- 
neath the closing, and the but- 
ton-holes and buttons employed 
in closing are arranged so as to 
bring all except the upper one 
over the straps when the edges 
are brought together. An orna- 
mental button is also arranged 
in the point of each strap, and 
all the straps are neatly bound 
with the contrasting material. 
A round, flat collar finishes the 
neck, its seam being overfaced 
with the goods and its loose end 
fastened with a hook and loop. 
The sleeves are fitted in the fash 
ionable coat shape, and their 
wrists, as well as the edges of the 
collar, are bound with the deco- 
rative fabric. 

The skirt is short in proportion 
to the length of the body, and is 
formed of straight breadths join- 
ed together to give the proper 
dimensions. It is drawn to the 
size of the body pects by means 
of two rows of shirring, which 
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CHILD’s DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


ranged in clusters of three, which are seen between every two tabs. 
Instead of the plaiting beneath the skirt, a ruffle of lace or em- 


broidered edging or of contrastin 


dress goods may be adopted, 


with charming effect. Very decided contrasts are developed in 
costumes of this style, light nun’s-vailings and Surahs being associ- 
ated with velvet in high relief colors, and white cotton and woolen 
goods being often trimmed with eolored embroideries, which were 
never prettier than ‘now.’) A-prettydress~ is made of datrk-blue | 
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velveteen, with Surah of the same shade for the plaiting. Over- 
hanging the latter is a ruffle of pressed Italian lace of a creamy tint. 
The collar is cut in tiny tabs and is underlaid with lace and the wrists 
are correspondingly completed. 

We have pattern No. 9942 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age, For a child of four years, it will require three 
yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two inches wide, or two 
yards thirty-six inches wide, or a yard and a-half forty-eight inches 

wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


—_-}>-_-_--—-- 


‘CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9920.—A tasteful il- 
lustration of this dress is 
given at Child’s figure No. 
2 on page 98 of this mag- 
azine, where it is represent- 
ed as made of embroidered 
nainsook flouncing and web- 
bing, with webbing and lace 
frills for trimming. 

The dress is fashioned in 
a style that is particularly 
becoming to little people, as 
well as very attractive in 
itself. The upper portion is 
in yoke shape and has seams 
upon the shoulders, and to 
its lower edges is sewed the 
main portion of the dress, which falls in Mother-Hubbard fashion 
and has seams at the sides. An opening of a few inches is made at 
the center of the back, and the top is gathered at each side of this 
opening and across the front nearly to the arms’-eyes before being 
sewed to the yoke, the side seams being prive out to give all the 
width necessary to a good effect about the lower edge. The yoke is 
cut from Hamburg webbing, and the remainder of the dress from 
plain cambric. The sleeves are in coat shape, and are long enough 
to extend to the wrists. In this instance they are slightly shortened 
to permit of the addition of frills of narrow embroidered edgin 
surmounted by bands of insertion. Similar edging stands in a frill 
about the neck and borders the edges of the yoke, being sewed on in 
each instance under a narrow band of cambric. The bottom of the 

is enriched by a band of insertion between two clusters of 
tucks, and a row of wide embroidered edging below the lowest clus- 
ter. Button-holes and small pearl buttons close the yoke invisibly 
at the back, both edges being hemmed and the overlapping side pro- 
vided with a fly for the button-holes, 
_ Dresses of this style are among the most comfortable and becom- 
ing modes for little ones, and they are consequently extremely 
popular and are developed in all kinds of materials. Plain and 
checked ginghams will often have the yoke cut from lace piqué, lace 
tucking or plain tucking, and, 
with the exception of a finish of 
narrow lace or embroidered edg- 
ing about the neck and wrists, 
wil be entirely untrimmed. 
White dresses and those of col- 
ored chambray will often have 
a flounce of quite deep embroid- 
ery about the bottom, the joining 
being made beneath the lowest 
of a clusters of tuck. When tucks 
are desired, however, allow- 
ance for them must be made in 
cutting out the dress, as none is 
made in the pattern. Much la- 
boris saved by buying the tucked 
goods, which is all ready for use, | 
and comes in various widths an 
qualities, It can be purchased 
at a reasonable price, and may be 
used for yokes, cut inte strips for 
insertion between other trim- 
mings or divided into sections of 
any shape and employed in any way desired, Sometimes ribbon or 
hemmed strips of the goods will be fastened front and back of the 
arms'-eyesg and knotted upon the shoulders. 

We have pattern No. 9920 in seven sizes for children from six 
months to six years of age. 
two yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two inches wide, or one 
yard and an-eighth forty-eight inches wide. In the combination repre- 
sented, without the trimming, it needs one yard and three-eighths of 


CHILD’s DRESS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


CHILD'S DRESS. 
@or Description see this Page.) 


For a child of four years, it requires' 


goods thirty-six inches wide and three-eighths of a yard of embroid- 
ered webbing twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9929.—A practical illustration of this dress, showing it 
made of plain gingham, with 
braid for trimming, is given 
at Child’s figure No. 5 on 
page 100 of this publication. 

he daintiness and sim- 
plicity of the mode develop 
well in all materials worn 
by children, and are here e 
brought out in cambric, with 
ruffles of the same and nar- 
row embroidery for trim- 
ming. The body of the cos- 
tume is in long- waisted, sack 
style, and has seams upon 
the shoulders and at the 
sides. The closing edges of 
the back are curved to assist 
“in the process, the right side 
being underfaced and the 
closing performed with but- 
ton-holes and small pearl 
buttons, There is a narrow, 
bias band about the neck, and 
outside it is arranged a rufile, 
which is gathered far enough from the top to form its own heading 
and is bordered at its lower edge and also at its overlapping back edge 
with narrow embroidery. The sleeves are in coat shape and are pret- 
tily fitted to the arms and finished at the wrists with similar ruffles. 

The skirt of the dress is in flounce fashion, and is short in pro- 
portion to the length of the waist. It is formed of straight breadths 
joined together to obtain the required dimensions, and is finished at 
its lower edge with a hem, above which three narrow tueks are 
clustered in a group. The top of the flounce is drawn to the 
requisite size by a gathering, and in the seam joining it to the 
body is sewed a row of edging, another row finishing the bot- 
tom of the skirt. 

Allowance for the hem and tucks is made in the pattern, but it 
may be deducted from the length of the skirt in cutting the skirt out 
when the tucks are not desired, and when embroidery, with enough 
plain material above the open-work to face the lower edge, forms the 
finish, Sometimes the skirt will have added to it a ruffle like those at 
the neck and wrists. A sash may be worn about the waist, but is not 
necessitated by the style of the dress. Very often the front of the 
body will have lengthwise clusters of tucks taken in it, with strips of 
insertion between the clusters; the tucking | done before the 
garment is cut out and the material cut away from beneath the inscr- 

tion. Lawns, prints, seersuckers, 
ginghams, percales, piqués, Mar- 
seilles and all kinds of plain and 
figured wash goods, as well as 
nun’s-vailings, cashmeres and 
other varieties of woolens worn 
by children, are adapted to this 
mode. Sometimes the body will 
be of Jersey cloth and the skirt 
of plain or figured suit goods, 
and when such a combination is 
developed a very decided con- 
trast in color is often brought 
out between the two parts. 

We have pattern No. 9929 in 
seven sizes for children from six 
months to six years of age. To 
make the garment for a child 
of four years, will require two 
yards and a-half of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or one 
yard and a-half thirty-six inches 
wide. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be selected, one yard and a-fourth will suffice. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


CHILD's DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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CHILD'S APRON. 
(For Illustrations see Page 102.) 


No, 9940,—-Cambric was! employed for.making this dainty little 
apron, and lace edging forms the trimming. The front is cut ona 


102 


fold of the goods and has five narrow, forward-turning tucks stitched 
in each side, a little back of the center, from the top to a little below 
the waist-line, the slight fulness released below their extremities 
falling out freely. The neck is cut out low and round, and above 
the arms’-eyes are allowed narrow, bretelle-like extensions, which 
are joined in short seams upon 

the shoulders to correspondingly 
extended yoke-portions, that form 

the upper portion of the back. 

The closing edges of the yoke 
portions are turned under for 
hems, and in each side, a little 

back of the hem and turning to- ‘ 
ward it, are five tucks matching 
those in the front. To each yoke 
section is joined a corresponding 
lower section, which makes the 

back equal in depth with the 
front; and the back edges of 

these portions are also hemmed. 
Three little forward-turning plaits 

are folded in the top of each lower 

back section before it is joined to 

the yoke, and both back and 

front are sprung out toward the 
bottom, their corresponding edges 

being joined'in seams, in which the yoke below the arm’s-eye is 
also included. A hem of medium width finishes the bottom of the 


CHILD'S APRON. 
(For Description see Page 101.) 
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apron, and button-holes and pearl buttons close the back to a little 
below the waist-line. A hemmed tie of the goods is fastened upon 
each side of the back in a lme with the end of the closing and about 
half-way between it and the side seam, the attached end being 
sewed so as to form aloop which conceals its own fastening. The 
free ends of these ties are knot- 
ted together in a pretty bow, 
which adds to the decorative 
effect. Narrow lace edging fin- 
ishes the neck and arms’-eyes. 
Gingham, chambray, nainsook, 
print, piqué, cross-barred muslin 
and all varieties of- white and 
dainty figured goods will be 
made up jn this fashion, and all 
of kinds simple trimmings adapt- 
ed to the purpose will be added 
to them. Sometimes the back 
will be closed its entire depth, 
and will be worn as a dress over a 
guimpe cut by pattern No. 9852, 
which costs 5d. or 10 cents and 
is illustrated in our catalogues. 
We have pattern No. 9940 in 
five sizes for children from two 
to six years of age. Tomake the 
apron for a child of four years, will require one yard and a-fourth of 
material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 


GENTLEMEN'S YOKE SHIRT, OPEN IN THE BACK. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9950.—This shirt is practical in construction and perfect in 
fit, and the pattern is adapted to avy material in vogue for the pur- 
pose. Muslin was selected for it in the present instance, with linen 
for the bosom and wristbands. The front and the back are each 
cut on a fold of the goods, and the back has an opening of sev- 
eral inches made a little to the right of the center, the exact position 
being indicated by perforations in the pattern. The right edge of 
the opening is narrowly hemmed, and the left is finished with a hem 
an inch in width, the wide hem being lapped over the narrower, 
stitched to pce at its lower end and further secured by a cross- 
row of stitching made a little above and another row which extends 
diagonally between oppo- 
site corners of the two 
cross-rows. The fulness of 
the back is drawn into the 
proper space at each side 
over the shoulder-blade by 
scanty gatherings made in 
thetop. These gatherings 
adapt the back to the size 
of the yoke, which con- 
sists‘of two outer portions 
and their corresponding 
linings or inside sections. 
The back end of each outer 
portion is joined to the cor- 
responding end of each in- 
side section, and the lower 
edge of each inside section 
is sewed to its respective 
edge of the back and its 
shoulder edge to the shoul- 
der edge of the front, with 
the seams upon the out- 
side. The shoulder and 
lower edges of the outside 
yoke portion are folded 
under for a finish and 
stitched flatly over these 
seams. What is called a 
“three-ply’” bosom is usually preferred, and this is composed of 
two parts of coarse linen and one part of fine linen. After the 
bosom has been ara by the pattern, the two portions of coarse 
linen are joined at their lower and side edges to the front, with the 
seams upon the outside; and the outside or fine linen portion is 
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Front View. 
GENTLEMEN'S YOKE SKIRT, OPEN IN THE BACK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


turned under narrowly and the lower edge finished with a narrow 
band of fine linen. The side edges of the outside portion are now 
stitched to position upon the front, and the etitching is continued 
along the ends and lower edge of the band. A row of stitching is 
also made about a quarter of an inch from each side edge. The neck- 
band, like the yoke, is composed of an outer and an inner scction, 
and the two are curved out appropriately to the requirements of any 
fashionable style of collar and joined along their upper edges and 
ends. The inside section is then sewed at its free edge to A 3 neck 
of the shirt, and the outside is turned under for a finish and stitched 
over the seam. A row of stitching is also made along the upper 
edge and the ends of the neck-band and continued along the ends of 
the yoke. A lap of one inch is allowed upon the neck-band and 
yoke, and their closing is accomplished with two button-holes and 
pearl buttons. The side 
edges of the shirt are 
curved to assist in the gen- 
eral adjustment, and these 
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NO TIA BEBE BN Joined in fell seams that 
\ Uae: BUR S BR ON extend from the wrists to 


points at the sides indi- 
cated in the pattern. The 
oo of hire seams are stay- 
ed by little gussets, and 
below them the corners 
are rounded off and the 
lower edges are narrowly 
hemmed. Lach sleeve is 
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< curved at its top to fit 
SY & A easily over the shoulder. 
NN & A The front view shows the 
VY YS WA opening in front of the 
\ SX V es and a back view 
a NN ___.. shows it at the back. The 
eer, positions of both openings 
are indicated by perfora- 

Back View, tions in the pattern, and 


which shall be chosen is 
merely a question of 
personal preference. The 
edges of the opening are 
finished with facings of unequal width, the narrower facing being 
sewed to the edge nearest the seam and the wider facing to the 
opposite edge. The facings are-sewed to position, with their lower 
ends even with the bottom.of the(sleeve and are then turned over 


on the outside, their lengthwise edges being folded under one-fourth 
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of an inch and the top of the wider facing being turned to form a 
point. The wider facing is lapped over the narrower, and the turned- 
under edges are stitched to position, the stitching being continued 
down the fold of the wider facing to the top of the narrower facing, 
where the two facings are fastened together with two rows of stitch- 
ing. The lower edge of 
the sleeve has its fulness 
drawn into the proper 
space by a short, scant 
row of gathers, to prepare 
it for its joining to the 
wristband. The latter is 


usually made three-ply by \ 
associating ene section of IN 
fine linen with one of \ 
coarse linen and one of R 
muslin; the three parts \ 
are placed together, with Ww 
the fine linen section be- 
tween the coarse linen and Hy 
the muslin sections, and all 
except the longest edges B.. 


are seamed together. The 
wristband is then turned 
right side out, and the 
loose edges of the muslin 
and coarse linen sectiens 
are sewed to the corre- 
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a yoke composed of an inside and an outside section, the lower edge 
of the inside section being seamed to the back, with the seam upon 
the outside and the corresponding edge of the outer portion turned 
under for a finish and stitched over the sean. The bosom is made 
three-ply by having two sections of coarse linen added to each 
side, and the front edges 
are lapped as broadly as 
may be necessary; the 
bosom is placed upon 
the shirt, with the centers 
even, and the shirt is cut 
away beneath it as indi- 
cated by perforations in 
the pattern. The lower 
edges of the bosom and 
side edges of the coarse 
linen sections are sewed to 
the adjoining edges of the 
shirt, with the seams upon 
the outside; and the side 
edges of the fine linen 
sections are turned under 
one-fourth of an inch for 
a finish and stitched to 

osition, the stitching be- 
ing continued along the 
ends and lower edge of a 
narrow band of fine linen, 
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sponding edge of the 9951 which is applied upon the 
sleeve, with the seam up- Vi lower edge of the bosom. 
on the outside; the top Front View. Back View. _ Another row of stitching 
of the fine linen section is GENTLEMEN'S YOKE Sart, OPEN IN THE FRONT. is also made about a quar- 


then turned in one-fourth (For Description see this Page.) 


of an inch for a finish and 
stitched over the seam, 
the stitching being continued along the fold of the wider sleeve- 
facing to the tacking. A row of stitching is also made about one- 
fourth of an inch from all the edges of the wristbands. The ends 
of the wristbands are lapped an inch and closed with single button- 
holes and buttons. The arm’s-eye is sewed to the sleeve about three- 
fourths of an inch below the top of the latter, and the top of the 
sleeve is then turned under narrowly and stitched to position. 
Instead of making the opening in the sleeve at either the front or 
back of the wrist, the seam joining the lengthwise edges may be 
discontinued at a point designated by notches in the pattern, and the 
edges below the notches may be hemmed and the seam stayed by a 
tiny gusset. If two-ply wristbands and bosom be desired, one sec- 
tion of coarse linen may be omitted from the bosom, and either the 
coarse linen or muslin, as preferred, from the wristbands. Muslin 
that is a grade or two finer than medium is apt to be most satisfac- 
tory for shirts but no limit need be placed upon the quality of the 
linen. Of course, this re- 
fers to what is termed the 


“fine linen” portions. cP 
We have pattern No. PE". 


9950 in sixteen sizes for S— 
gentlemen from thirty-two ~ \ 
to fifty inches, breast 
measure. To make the 
garment for a gentleman 
of thirty-six inches, breast 
measure, will require four 
yards of material twenty- 
seven inches wide, or two 
yards and _five-eighths 
thirty-six inches wide, 
with half a yard of fine 
linen and half a yard of 
coarse linen thirty-six 
inches wide for the bosom 
and wristbands. Price of 
pattern, ls.or 25 cents. 


ter of an inch from each. 
side edge. The front is 
joined to the shoulder 
edges of the inside yoke-section, with the seams upon the outside; and 
the edges of the outside section are turned in and stitched over them in 
the manner the lower edge is stitched upon the back. The neck-band 
is also composed of two skilfully curved sections, which are joined 
together along their ends and upper edges. The lower edge of the 
inside section is sewed to the neck, with the seam upon the outside; 
and the loose edges of the outer portion is turned in and stitched 
over it. Allowance for a lap of two and a-half inches is made in 
the neck-band; but, if the bosom does not lap as much, the ends 
may be shortened to leave the lap the desired length. Each sleeve 
is formed of a single section, which is sloped off toward the hand 
and lifted in a high curve over the shoulder. The arm’s-eye is 
sewed to the sleeve, with the latter extending about three-fourths of 
an inch above it, and the top of the sleeve is turned in and stitched 
to position. The lengthwise edges are united in fell seams, which 
are continuous with those of the sides of the shirt. An-opening 
may be left at the front 
or back of the sleeve, as 
shown by the different 
views afforded by the en- 
gravings, both being pro- 
vided for in the pattern. 
The edges of the opening 
are finished with facings 
arranged in the most ap- 
proved fashion. The nar- 
rower one is joined at 
one side to the edge near- 
est the seam, and the 
wider one to the opposite 
edge; each being even at 
its lower edge with the 
bottom of the sleeve. Both 
facings are then turned 
over upon the outside, and 
the loose lengthwise edges 
are turned under one- 
: fourth of an inch, the top 
stots of the wider facing being 
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SHIRT, OPEN IN THE Front View. e Back View. The wider facing is lapped 
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No. 9951.—A little finer 
than medium quality muslin was used in the construction of this 
skirt, and fine and coarse linen are employed in the formation of 
the bosom and wristbands. The front and back are each cut on 
a fold of the goods, and the back has in each side of the top a short 
row of shirring which gives all the fulness necessary, and is sewed to 


being continued down the 
fold of the wider facing to the top of the narrower facing and the two 
facings fastened together at this point by two cross-rows of stitching. 
The sleeve has a small amount of Gilness at the lower edge, which 1s 
regulated by a short, row_of, gathers and)is)sewed to a wristband of 
medium depth that is clipped off diagonally) at its lower corners. A 
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section of fine linen, one of muslin and one of coarse linen are 
united in the construction of each wristband, the fine linen section 
being placed between the coarse linen and the muslin section, and all 
three being stitched together, except at their longest edges. The 
wristband is then turned right side out, and the muslin and coarse 
linen sections are sewed at their loose edges to the sleeve, with the 
seam upon the outside, the loose edge of the fine linen portion being 
turned in and stitched over them. A row of stitching is made a 
quarter of an inch from all the edges of the wristband and the neck- 
band, and both and also the bosom are closed with button-holes and 
buttons, a button being likewise placed upon the center of the neck- 
band. Gussets are inserted at the ends of the side seams, and below 
them the corners are rounded off and the edges are narrowly hemmed. 
If it be preferred to have the sleeve openings at the ends of the 
seams, the latter may be terminated at a point indicated in the pat- 
tern, stayed by tiny gussets and the edges below narrowly hemmed. 
We have pattern No. 9951 in sixteen sizes for gentlemen from 
thirty-two to fifty inches, breast measure. To make the garment 
for a gentleman of thirty-six inches, breast measure, will require 
four yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, or two yards and 
five-eighths thirty-six inches wide, each with half a yard of fine 
linen and the same quantity of coarse linen thirty-six inches wide 
fer the bosom and wristbands. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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GENTLEMEN’S SACK SHIRT, OPEN IN THE BACK. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 108.) 


No. 9952.—Shirts of this style share about equal favor with those 
ofj the yoke shape, and 
their construction is so 
easily accomplished that 
ladies who are amateurs at 
the work are quite apt to 
oe to begin upon them. 

uslin was employed for 
making the shirt, and fine 
linen is chosen for the out- 
side of the bosom and 
wristbands, coarse linen 
being also introduced in 
the formation of these ac- 
cessories. The front and 
back are each cut on a fold 
of the goods, and a little 
to the right of the center 
of the back is made an 
opening which extends 
several inches from the 
neck. The bosom is made 
of fine linen, with two 


under sections of coarse’ nmin” 
linen; and after the 9953 
bosom is shaped by the Front View. 


pattern and the front cut 
out at the indicating per- 
forations, the two under 
parts are joined to the cor- 
responding edges of the fronts, with the seams upon the outside; and 
the fine linen portion is turned under one-fourth of an inch at its side 
edges and has its lower edge finished with a narrow band of fine 
linen. Its side edges are then stitched to position upon the shirt, and 
the stitching is continued along the ends and lower edge of the band; 
another row of stitching being made about a quarter of an inch 
from each side edge. e shoulder edges of the front and back 
are joined together in ordinary fell seams, and the opening in the 
back is finished with facings, of which one is a little wider and 
longer than the other. One edge of the longer facing is sewed to the 
left edge, and one edge of the narrower is sewed to the opposite 
side of the opening, the upper ends being even with the neck. Both 
facings are turned over upon the outside for the greater part of 
their width, and their longest edges are turned under one-fourth of 
an inch, the lower end of the longer facing being also turned under to 
form a point. The longer facing is lapped over the shorter and the 
turned-in edges are stitched to position, the stitching being contin- 
ued along the fold of the longer facing to the shorter one and the 
two facings being tacked together at this point with two rows of 
stitching. The inside and outside sections composing the neck-band 
are joined at their upper edges—which are skilfully curved—and aleo 
at their ends; and the lower edge of the inside is sewed to the neck 
edge of the shirt, the corresponding edge of the outside portion 
being turned under narrowly and stitched to position over the seam. 
Each sleeve is composed of a single section that is slanted off 
toward the hand, and its top is shaped to fit well up over the point of 
the shoulder. The arm’s-eye is sewed to the sleeve, with the latter 
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extending about, three-fourths of an inch above it; and the top of 
the sleeve is turned in narrowly and stitched to position. The 
lengthwise edges of the sleeve and the side edges of the shirt are 
closed in a continuous fell seam, which terminates at a point indi- 
cated in the pattern and at the termination is stayed by a little gus- 
set. Below the gusset the corners are rounded off and the .edges 
are narrowly hemmed. The pattern provides for an opening in the 
front or back of the sleeve, as may be preferred; and also for the 
termination of the seam far enough from the hand to leave an open- 
ing of sufficient length, if such an arrangement be preferred. The back 
view shows the opening at the back, and the front view at the front 
of the arm. The edges of the openings are finished with facings that 
are of unequal lengths and widths, the narrower one being sewe.i to 
the edge nearest the seam and the wider one to the opposite edge, 
with the lower end of each even with the lower edge of the sleeve. 
Both facings are turned over upon the outside, and their longest 
edges are turned under the width of a seam for a finish, the top of 
the wider facing being also turned under to forma point. The 
wider facing is now lapped over the narrower, and the turned-in 
edges are stitched to position, the stitching being continued down 
the fold of the wider facing to the top of the narrower one, where 
the two facings are stitched together twice to stay them. The lower 
edge of the sleeve has an easy fulness, which is drawn into the 
requisite space by gathers before being joined to the wristband. 
The latter may be three-ply, one section of fine linen, one of coarse 
linen and one of muslin being usually combined in its forma- 
tion. The fine linen portion is placed between the other two, 
and the three are seamed at all except their longest edges. The parts 
are then turned right-side out, and the coarse linen and the muslin 

‘ portions are sewed at their 
tops to the sleeve, with the 
seam upon the outside; the 
fine linen or outer portion 
is then turned in at its top 
narrowly and stitched over 
the seam, the stitching be- 
ing continued up the fold 
of the wide facing to the 
tacking. A row of stitch- 
ing is also made about 
one-fourth of an inch from 
all the edges of the wrist- 
band. The wristbands and 
the neek-band are eacl: 
lapped an inch and closed 
with a single button-hole 
and button, another but- 
ton-hole and button closes 
the back below the neck- 
band, and a button-hole is 
worked in the center of 
the neck-band, eyelets 
being worked in the cen- 
ter of the bosom. 

Many ladies whose wis- 
dom in matters of domestic 
economy is proverbial, say 
that linen should be made 
up so as to permit of laundering it a few times before freezing 
weather comes, and this is repeated here so that whatever value it 
may contain may be taken advantage of. If desired, one section of 
coarse linen may be omitted from the bosom, and either the coarse 
linen or the muslin—as preferred—from the wristbands; but it will 
not be so easy to stiffen these portions when they are laundered. 

We have pattern No. 9952 in sixteen sizes for gentlemen from 
thirty-two to fifty inches, bust measure. To make the garment for 
a gentleman of thirty-six inches, breast measure, will require three 
yards and seven-eighths of material twenty-seven inches wide, or 
two yards and seven-eighths thirty-six inches wide, with half s 
yard of fine linen and the same quantity of coarse linen thirty-six 
inches wide for the bosom and wristbands. Price of pattern, 1s. 
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Back View. 


or 25 cents. 
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GENTLEMEN’S SACK SHIRT, OPEN IN THE FRONT. 
. (For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9953.—All kinds of French cambrics, with indelibly printed 
figures in small neat designs, and also percales that show rather dash- 
ing exponents of sporting proclivities are made up in shirts for gen- 
tlemen’s wear, but while the former receive a deserved amount of 
admiration and the latter exist as evidence of what might become 
popusr did not good taste forbid, white muslin, with linen for the 

osom and wristbands, ranks far ahead of either of them. Linen 
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shirts are liked for Midsummer wear, by gentlemen who feel the ; 
heat very much, but are not advisable beyond the season ef very { 
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warm weather. This shirt is made of muslin, and is fashioned in 
sack style, with all possible excellence of fit and finish which the 
best skill can impart. The front and back are each cut on a fold of 
the goods at tle center, and the front is cut out at indicating perfo- 
rations in the pattern to prepare it for the addition of the bosom, 
which is made three-ply by the combination of one part of fine 
linen and two parts of coarse linen for each side. The fine linen 
portions are placed over the coarse ones, and the bosom is shaped 
by the pattern, the front edges being lapped from one side over the 
other as far as necessary. The lower edge of the bosom and the 
side edges of the coarse linen sections are sewed to the corre- 
sponding edges of the shirt, with the seams upon the outside. The 
lower edge is finished with a narrow band of fine linen, and the 
side edges of the bosom are turned in and stitched to position, the 
stitching continued along the ends and lower edge of the band, and 
a row of stitching being made about a quarter of an inch from 
each side edge of the bosom. The adjoining shoulder edges of 
the front sd back are joined in seams that are felled in the 
ordinary manner, and the shirt is then ready for the neck-band. 
The latter is allowed a lap of two and a-half inches, but should the 
bosom permit of less lap the ends of the neck-band may be cut away 
to the extent needed. A lining and an outside portion compose the 
neck-band and the two parts are joined along their upper edges and 
ends; the inside is then sewed at its lower edge to the neck, 
with the seam upon the outside; and the loose edge of the outside 
is turned in and stitched over the seam. The bosom and the neck- 
band are closed with button-holes and buttons, and a button is 
sewed upon the center of the neck-band. The sleeve is formed of a 
single section of material, which is shapely and comfortable in its 
disposal. It is sloped off toward the lower edge, and the pattern is 
perforated to show where it may have an opening at the front of 
the arm (as shown in the front 
view), or at the back (as shown 
in the back view). If an open- 
ing at the end of the seam be 
preferred, the edges may be nar- 
rowly hemmed as far up ‘as is 
indicated in the pattern, and a 
gusset may stay the termination 
of the seam. This seam is closed 
continuously with the corre- 
sponding side seam of the shirt, 
the sleeve being first sewed to 
position, with its top extending 
three-quarters of an inch above 
the arm’s-eye and its upper edge 
then turned in and stitched to the 
shirt. If the opening at the front 
or back of the arm be preferred, 
the edges are finished with fac- 
ings which differ in length and 
width according to their position. 
The shorter and narrower one is 
sewed to the edge nearest the 
seam and the wider one to the opposite edge, their lower ends being 
even with the bottom of the sleeve. Each facing is then turned over 
on the outside, and the long edges are turned under one-fourth of 
an inch, the top of the wider facing being underfolded to form a 
point. The wider facing is now lapped over the narrower and the 
turned-in edges are stitched to position, the stitching being con- 
tinued down the fold of the wider facing to the top of the nar- 
rower facing and two rows of stitching being made across the 
facings at this point to fasten them together. The sleeve has its ful- 
ness drawn into the proper space by gathers, and is then ready to 
_ be joined to the wristband, which is composed of three parts— 
‘ one part being of fine linen, one of muslin and one of coarse 
linen. ‘The fine linen portion is placed between the other two, and 
the three portions are sewed at all except their longest edges. The 
- wristband is then turned, and the muslin and coarse linen sections 
‘ are sewed to the sleeve, with the seam upon the outside, the loose 
edge of the fine hnen portion being then turned in narrowly and 
- stitched over the seam. The wristbands are each closed with a 
button-hole and button, and each, as well as the neck-band, has a 
row of stitching made about a quarter of an inch from all its edges. 
A one-inch lap is allowed upon the wristbands. Gussets are inserted 
at the ends of the side seams to stay them, and the corners below 
are rounded off, the edges being finished with narrow hems. 
All muslin and linen textures make up more satisfactorily for 
‘having been shrunken and, indeed, this may be said of all kinds 
of laundry fabrics. It is well to remember that the finest, most 
closely woven muslin is not usually the most satisfactory either in 
its wearing or making qualities, that which may be called a little 
‘finer than medium being more durable and more easily kept white. 
‘ We have pattern No. 9953 in sixteen sizes for gentlemen from 
fhirty-two to fifty inches, breast measure. To make the garment for 
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(For Description see this Page.) 
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a gentleman of thirty-six inches, breast measure, will require three 
yards and three-fourths of material twenty-seven inches wide, or 
two yards and seven-eighths thirty-six inches wide, with half 
a yard of fine linen and the same quantity of coarse linen thirty-six 
inches wide for the bosom and wristbands. Price of pattern, ls. or 


25 cents. 
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BOYS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 9930.—This costume is represented in a similar combination 
of materials and with a corresponding finish at Boys’ figure No, 4 on 
page 99 of this DELINEATOR. 

The association of contrasting fabrics in a costume of this style is 
much favored by Fashion, and in this instance it is developed by the 
use of plain and plaid flannel showing harmonious tints. The body 
of the costume has a plain yoke top, with seams upon the shoulders ; 
and to this is joined the body proper, which has three forward- 
turning tucks stitched in each side of the front and three turning 
toward the center in each side of the back. Between the two clus- 
ters of tucks in the back is a curvipg center seam, and between each 
half of the back and its corresponding side of the front is a side-back 
portion that contributes much toward the shapeliness which dis- 
tinguishes the adjustment. Both the yoke and lower body-portion 
are turned under for hems at their closing edges, and the closing is 
made with button-holes and buttons, the left side being lapped over 
the night. p 

The skirt is a kilt of the plaid goods, and is short in proportion to 
the fashionable depth of the body. It is laid in side-plaits turning 
toward the center of the back, and its ends and lower edge are 
broadly hemmed. The plaits nearest the ends are far enough from 
them to leave a broad plain space 
at the: center of the ont when 
the ends are lapped with the left 
over the right. The top is sewed 
to the body portion, with the 
left end extending considerably 
beyond the center; and the clos- 
ing of the skirt is accomplished 
with button-holes and buttons, a 
row of buttons being also placed 
in front of the first plait in the 
overlapping end to render the 
effect uniform. The joining of 
the skirt is concealed by a belt 
of the plain goods, which is slip- 
ped through loop-straps sewed 
over the side-back seams and 
its ends fastened with a button- 
hole and button above the closing 
of the skirt, its overlapping end 
being pointed and a button being 
placed upon the belt above the or- 
namental line of buttons upon the 

left side. The sleeves are in the prevailing coat shape, and have 
enough extra length allowed for a hem finish at the wrist, narrow 
extensions allowed upon the lower part of each at the outer edges 
being arranged after the manner of a shallow, backward-turning 
side-plait. Triple Jines of stitching outline round cuffs of medium 
depth; and two buttons, placed upon the upper side of each in front 
of the plait, enhance the cuff effect. A round collar finishes the 
neck, its joining seam being overfaced with a strip of lining and its 
‘edges being finished with double lines of stitching. The seams 
joining the yoke to the lower body-portion are stitched twice upon 
the outside, and the belt also displays double lines of stitching about 
its edges. The loop-straps show single lines of stitching about their 
edges, and are each ornamented with a button at each end. The 
shoulder, body and sleeve seams are each stitched once upon the 
outside after being closed in the usual manner. Of course, the stitch- 
ing of the hems and tucks is visible and is an item of the construc- 
tion. A bow of ribbon, upon which a steel ornament in the shape of an 
anchcr is fastened, is tacked upon the center of the front of the skirt. 

Of course, there is no necessity for uniting two materials in the 
construction unless such a combination be desired, but the result is 
so attractive that it will often be reproduced exactly as described 
and illustrated in the present instance. Velveteens, ginghams, 
Cheviots and all fabrics worn by boys make up stylishly in this 
way. Braid may be employed as a finish or decoration, but is not 
usually preferred to machine-stitching. 

We have pattern No. 9930 in five sizes for boys from two to six 
years of age. To make the garment for a boy of six years, will 
require three yards and three-eighths of material twenty-seven 
inches wide. As represented, it-needs two yards and a-fourth of 
plain material and one. yard and three-eighths of plaid goods each 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, Is, or 25 cents. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


With the advancement of the season there is noted upon large hats 
a more liberal! use of thin materials, such as crépe, illusion, fine mus- 
lin and grenadine. Clusters of flowers— 
especially if the color be a trying one—are 
softened by a vail of illusion drawn over 
as if to shade them from the sun’s rays. 
Then, if desired, a scarf of the same light 
material may be draped around the crown 
or a vail of it drawn to the back, crossed 
and tied in a bow on one side. 

The plaid kerchiefs and scarfs of étamine 


Fiacre No, 1.—Lapies’ TURBAN Hat. 


are in vogue, and, as they may be inexpen- 
sively replaced, it is easy to understand why 
they are popular for round hats, as one 
likes to give an air of newness to a chapeau 
in Midsummer. The dark blues and reds 
do this very effectively, and, if the straw is 
a light one, will tend to increase its original 
tone rather than make it look passée, asa 
light scarf certainly would. 

Moiré ties are received-not only with 
the original, but with that and added 
admiration, and will, it 1s likely, continue 
to be chosen for Autumn wear. 

Fieurr No. 1.—Lavres’ Tursan Hat.— 
This shape, when on the head, reminds one 


of the turban and, therefore, will be popular with those whoadmired which, with its roll- 
It is of écru English straw the rolling 


the simple little hats. 
brim being covered with a full facing of 
dark-brown velvet and dotted here and there 

with small straw buttons. A scarf of vel- 

vet is around the crown, and a mass of it 
caught here and there is justin front. Above 

this are several full quills of the dark-brown s 
shade, which are poised in such a way that 
they stand straight up in the fashion of 
many of the decorations. In dark-blue, 
green or black, this hat could be duplicated, 
with good results. 

Figure No. 2.—Lapies’ Bonxet.—This is 
distinctively what the milliner calls a ‘dress 
bonnet,” the effect being obtained by richness 
of material rather than elaboration of arrange- 


ment. The crown is covered by a slightly 
puffed piece of Kursheedt’s tinsel embroidered net showing on 
its black background silver flowers. The brim is smoothly cov- 


ered with black velvet on both the inner and outer side, and its 
shape is outlined by two rows of heavy silver cord. Immedi- 
ately on top and just in front is a large bunch of silver thistles, 
which spread out in avery decorative manner. The ties are of 
black velvet and silver-gray Ottoman ribbon, there being two sets, 
each of which is very narrow. If preferred, gold may be substi- 
tuted for the silver, as the gold-embroidered net may be purchased, 
but silver seems to have especial favor shown it this year. 

Fiacre No, 3.—Lavres’ Hat.—A style of decoration that is much 
liked—i. e., placing everything in front and having nothing at the 


Figure No. 2.—Laptes' BonngEtT. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 3, see 
** Hate and Bonnets,"’ on this p 


FiguRE No. 4.—LaprgEs’ Straw HaAt. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 4 and 5, see ‘‘Hats and Bonnets,"’ on this Page.) 
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sides and back—is here shown. The hat is an Henri Deux of dark- 
green straw. A silk kerchief of a pale-green shade, with its corners 
drawn up and fastened by small gold pins, is the background for a 
brown bird that lies in such a position that one is sure he had no will 
of his own or he would not have so fully 
acknowledged his entire lack of life. <A 
couple of gilded quills or an upright cluster 
of grasses or berries may be substituted for 
the bird, if preferred. 

Fioure No. 4.—Laptes’ Srraw Hat.—A 
hat that will commend itself te those who 
admire jauntiness in a chapeau is here 
shown. It is of dark-blue straw, the rolling 


FiguReE No. 8.—Lapies' Hart. 


crown being finished in such a way that no 
facing is necessary. A fancy scarf, orient- 
al in design and coloring, is the only trim- 
ming, and this is tied on one side as illus- 
trated. <A kerchief may be used instead of 
the scarf, if especially fancied; or a broad 
plaided or striped ribbon may be the wear- 
er’s caprice. Scarlet and blue, blue and yel- 
low, and blue in two decided shades are con- 
trasts that will prove effective and fashion- 
able for such decorations. 

Froaure No. 5.—Lanpies’ Rounp Hat.—Fan- 


oe cy braid of a pale-gray tint forms this hat, 


ing brimand crown of 


Figure No. 6.—Lapies’ Rounn Har. 


medium height, is rather like aturban. A plaid ribbon, showing in its © 
blocks gray and scarlet, is around the brim and is tied in a flaring 
fashion on one side, there being no loops, but two ends. In front is 
a cluster of gray tips that tend to give an air of elaboration and are 


suitable to the general outlines of the hat. 


Ficvre No. 6.—Lapies’ Straw Hat.—This hat seems to suggest 
a country drive at first glance, but it may, of course, be worn in 
the city and for other purposes. It is of mixed straw showiing } 


black and yellow, and is a comfortable, as well as becoming, s 


Having a fine finish, the brim_needs no facing or binding. Around 


the crown is a softly folded scarf \of \pale-yellow grenadine hay; 


black velvet figures upon it. “Starting at) one side and extending & 
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the front above the scarf are satin leaves in shades varying from 
golden-brown to the very lightest shade of yellow. Lither blonde 
or brunette will find this hat becoming, for the blackness of the 
brim will make it possible for even the faintest blonde. 

p Fiaure No. 7.—Lapiss’ Har.—Its air of smart simplicity is the 
charm of this chapeau. The straw is of a dark-green shade, with 
glintings of gold here and there. The only decoration is the bunch 


Ficcre No. 6.—Lapises’ Strpaw Hat. 


¢ 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 6 and 7, see ‘‘ Hata and Bonnets.” on Pages 106 and 107.) 


of pale-yellow tips placed at one side, somewhat off the front, yet 
turning toward it. Pale-pink or deep-scarlet feathers could be 
used, or a bunch of crimson roses or yellow wall-flowers would be 
in good taste if feathers were not desired. 

Ficvre No. 8.—Cuitp’s Hat.—The pointed shape that always 
suggests nursery books is given for the little folk. Of yellowish- 
white straw, this quaint hat has two rows of straw braid at 
proper intervals encircling the crown, and from under them 
come loops of dark-blue velvet ribbon that form the only 
decoration. Of course, any other color admired may be cho- 
sen; and if any little lady is not very careful of her be- 
longings, it may be wisdom to substitute grosgrain 
or satin ribbon for the velvet here represented. 

Figure No. 9.—Lapires’ Hat.—The general- 
ization that all hats are high-crowned is 
proven to be incorrect in cases—as most 
generalizing is—by some very pretty low 
hats, of which this is one, being seen. 

It is of dark absinthe straw, and ex- 
tending well upon its broad brim 

is a scarf of rose-colored mull 
artistically folded. On one 

side, near the front, is a 

cluster of rose-colored 

tips, so placed as to ap- 

pear like a great fluffy rose. 

This is worn slightly off the 

face and will be found becoming 

to those extremely slender faces 

to whom the high-crowned chapeaux 
are excessively unbecoming, exaggerat- 
ing as they do all the narrowness of the 
face. 


— 
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STYLISH LINGERIE. 


The linen worn with tailor-made suits is no long- 
er limited to plain white, fancy prints and jaunty styles 
of embroidery being again seen upon it. The chemisette 
with its semi-masculine air is approved of, and that this air 
may not be detracted from a narrow tie of silk or lawn is as- 
sumed. Preference is given the latter because it is cool-looking 
and then, too, it may be procured ready for immediate assumption. 
Of course, there are costumes that do not permit this severe neck- 
dressing; and for them are furnished the lovely plaitings, fine laces 
and clouds of illusion. Ribbons, velvet ones principally, play an 
important part, as the dog-collar is becoming more and more popular 
every day. Clasps of gold, silver, jet and steel are in use for hold- 
ing such collars together, and much personal taste is displayed in 
their choice, anything like a veritable antique being much prized. 
1 Eyeure No. 1.—Lace-anp-Risson Jabot.—This jabot, which in 
4eality is equivalent to a vest in effect, is made of fine Maltese lace 
‘ind yellow satin ribbon, On astrip of net the proper length the lace 
/3 arranged in cascade fashion down each side, while in the center are 


cad 
. 


Fiacre No. 7.—Labiges’ Hat. 
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flots of the ribbon. These terminate in a number of long loops and 
ends, the latter being cut in Vandycks. With a white or black cos- 
tume, this adjunct would be particularly pretty ; if white ribbon were 
substituted for the yellow, it would be possible to wear it with any 
toilette, though that almost applies to the yellow now-a-days. 

Fievure No. 2—Fanoy Coiiar.—tThis collar is formed of Kur- 
sheedt’s Standard India mull ruching, the shell in the design 
being rather larger than the one shown 
last month. A band of black velvet ribbon 
is around the throat and is caught by a 
fancy pearl ornament, while from under 
this fall loops and ends of black velvet rib- 
bon in flo¢ fashion. A colored ribbon may, 
of course, be used; but if the collar is to 
be worn with any toilette the black will 
be found most desirable. 

Fiaure No, 3.—Wrist Finise.—The wrist 
finish matching the collar made of Kur- 
sheedt’s Standard India mull ruching is here 
illustrated. Of course, the loops are omit- 
ted, but otherwise the effect is the same. 

Ficure No. 4.—EsMBROIDERED PERCALE 
CoLLaR AND CHEMISETTE.—A standing col- 
lar mounted on a short chemisette is here 
shown, the material being pale grayish- 
blue percale. A dainty embroidery design 
in white outlines sprays of flowers, which 
are placed where the rolling collar of the 
bodice allows of their being seen. Small 
gold buttons fasten it, and no tie is neces- 
sary, as it would spoil the effect of the embroidery. As the collar 
is only of medium height, the wearer will not find it uncomfort- 
able even during the warmest weather, and the omission of a tie 
will tend to make it appear even cooler, though in reality the 
coolness will be only imaginative. 

Fiaure No. 5—EmBromwerep Peroate Curr.—This cuff accom- 
panies the collar just described and will be worn with it. It is 

quite wide enough to permit of the gloves being drawn un- 

der rather than over it. 
Fiounr No. 6.—PerrcaLte Coitnar aNnp CHEMISETTE.— 
The pattern of this percale is unobtrusive, being 
lines of dark red upon a white ground. The collar 
is in the favorite standing shape, with its upper 
front corners reversed; and asmall gold but- 
ton holds it at the throat, while a similar 
one is fastened in the chemisette a little 
lower down. A white lawn tie is worn. 

As these chemisettes fit well and 

there is no danger of the collar 
coming above the bodice, it is 
quite easy to understand why 
they are in favor, comfort 
being a key to much that 
people pretend not to un- 

derstand. 
Fiaure No. 7.—Per- 
caLE Curr.— This 
cuff matches and 


a a 

27, Mik Sy is to be worn 

4 S)))) with the 
WES. striped 


Figure No. 9—Lapres’ Hat. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Noe. 8 and 9, see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,”’ on this Page.) 


percale collar just described. It allows the button to be worn close 
to the edge, in order that as much or as little of it may be shown 


as is desired. 


DRESSMAKING AT HOME, 


_ The refinement of effect which characterizes the designs included 
in this department for-the current nionth isysure to be appreciated, 
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A gratifying attention is paid to the subject of simple and tasteful 
decorations for the white dresses worn in the house and upon the 
lawn by ladies in mourning, and there are also many charming 
variations of trimming for toilettes of light-weight wool, eotton and 
fancy silk goods such as prevail in Midsummer. 

Fieure No. 1.—Dressy Sveeve-Garniture.—Any material 
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FI@tRE No. 1.—LAcE-AanD—RiBBON Jabot. FIGURE No. 3.—WRIST FINISH 


Ficure No. 4.—OrnamMentaL Draperies FOR THE FRONT AND 
Smpes or a Sxrrt.—This is an effective arrangement of drapery for 
the front and sides of any skirt in which two materials are united. 
In this instance the engraving represents a facing of velvet upon the 
center of the front-gore and about the lower edges of the sides of 
the lining or foundation; and upon each side are arranged three over- 

hanging panel-draperies of brocade, the lower one of 

which extends almost to the bottom of the skirt. The 
upper two panels overlap each other at their front 
edges for a short distance from the top, and for the re- 
mainder of their depth they flare slightly. The flaring 
outline is perpetuated with an increase of width toward 
the bottom between the other panels; and beginning 
just below the overlapping edges of the upper ones 
eyelets are worked in all the front edges, and through 
them are laced cords that are tied between the lowest 
lacings in every two panels and tipped with tassels. 

The cord and tassels may match either of the materials 

in color. 

Fieure No, 5.—GarnitureE FoR A Dress-Bopy.— 
A tasteful decoration for a dress-body of any material 
is pictured in this engraving. Upon each side of the 

_ front, extending from the neck to the bust, is a slightly 
puffed section of contrasting goods, which is gathered 
at both ends and séwed with the body to the high 
standing collar, the latter being also of the contrasting 
goods. The lower ends are slip-stitched to position, 
and the front edges meet over the closing. Turning 
back over the back edges are straight revers-ornaments, 
which are of still another material and have their ends 
joined in a seam below the standing collar at the back. 

The revers portion may be of the bodice material, if 

preferred. Sometimes it will be overlaid with drop 

ornaments of silk or jet. 

Fiaure No. 6.—Brcominc SiEEvE-DEcoration. —La- 
dies to whom full-length sleeves with a flaring finish are 
most becoming will admire this mode. A side-plaiting 
of the material is sewed to the lower edge, and over 
the joining is seamed a fancy cuff-facing of contrasting 
goods, which is cut in the outline represented and 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 8, see “Stylish Lingerie,” on Page 107.) turned up over its own seam. Upon the upper side 


which permits of being drawn into soft folds may be used for the 
outer portion of this sleeve decoration, a straight or bias strip being 
cut long enough to almost encircle the sleeve and its ends shirred so 
as to decrease its depth becomingly. This is arranged with its cen- 
ter at the outside of the sleeve, and crossing the inside of the sleeve 
is & piece of velvet which has its ends cut in points and slip-stitched 
over the ends of the shirred decoration. Both decorations are slip- 
stitched to the sleeve along their tops and lower edges. A ruche of 
lace or lisse is basted inside the sleeve. 

Ficure No. 2.—Lapies’ Warsts.—The waists shown iu this en- 
graving are a portion of Ladies’ costume pattern No. 9945, which is 
shown in two views upon page 79 of this magazine and costs ls. 6d. or 
35 cents, In this instance the upper portion of the under-waist is 
covered with Kursheedt’s Standard all-over oriental lace net, which is 
applied with a little fulness at the shoulder seams and along the lines 
of perforations in the pattern indicating its lower outlines. The clos- 
ing is made at the back, and in the pattern the neck is finished with 
@ standing collar, but in the present instance is cut out in short. 
narrow V-outline, a full ruching of lace edging matching the net 
being arranged about it. Of course, the ruching apparently increases 
the size of the V-opening, and the effect is very dressy and becom- 
ing. The sleeves are in coat shape, and are cut off at elbow length 
and finished with double frills of lace edging. The bodice or out- 
side waist is sometimes called a “corset basque.” Its lower outline 
extends to a moderate depth below the waist-line, and is uniformly 
round. The closing is made in front with a lacing, and is simulated 
by the same means at the back. All the skill of dart and seam is 
called into requisition in its fitting, and in this instance the top is 
cut into sm ints, though in the pattern it is left plain and fin- 
ished with a frill of lace. 

Fieure No. 3.—ARRANGEMENT OF Tucks AND PuarTs FoR SKIRT 
Triuuinc.—The fine side-plaiting which forms the foundation of this 
decoration is sewed upon the skirt, and its top is overhung by the 
deeper garniture. The latter consists of wide double box-plaits and 
short medium-wide tucks. The latter are taken in long, narrow sec- 
tions of the goods, and the proportions may be obtained by cutting 
one width of twenty-inch goods into three sections for the tucks and 
using a full width for each double box-plait. The tucks are sewed 
so as to slightly overhang each other, and their ends are overlapped 
by the folds of the plaits. Of course, the depth of the trimming may 


be varied to suit the fancy, from seven to eleven inches being in 
good taste, 


of the cuff facing is arranged three buttons and sim- 
ulated button-holes. A frill of lace may be sewed in- 
side the plaiting, if desired. 

Fieure No. 7.—ComsBrnation Piaiting For Skirt TRIMMING.— 
The side-plaiting which forms the lower portion of this decoration is 
made in the usual manner, and the only rule regarding its width is 
that it shall be wide enough to extend well up beneath the shortest 
portion of the overhanging ta The latter is composed of sec- 
tions, each of which is folded in three wide plaits; and the folds of 
the shortest plaits conceal the joining seams. The exact dimensions 
of each section may be easily obtained by 
experimenting with paper before cutting 
into the goods, each being slanted off 


at its lower edge in order to give 
the decrease in the depth of the 
plaits pictured in the engraving. 
Wide mohair braid, which will 


often be cream-while when 
the material is dark-blue, 
brown, black, etc., bor- 
ders the lower edyes. 
Velvet on any con- 
trasting goods may 
take the place of 
braid; and the 
under- plaiting 

may contrast 


ill ae age ED PERCALE COLLAR AND 
per, CHEMISETTR. 
sired. 
Fiaure No. 
8.—BraipD- 


AND - ButTron 


TRIMMED 
Se ey pi FicurE No. 5.—EMBROIDERED 


; PEROALE CUFF. 

a et ah (For Descriptions of Figures Noe. 4 and 5, see “ Stylish Zin- 

ing depicts a ee Noe: » Bee" 

seliah and Ce oe nese 

tasteful deco- 

ration for the sleeves of street costumes. Soutache braid is ar- 
ranged in loops which start from the inside seam and are carried 
in graduated lengths partly across the! upper side, the length= 
graduating shortest| toward thei top,.and the outer end of each lon 
having a small braid button placed upon it. The lingerie usually 
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worn with such sleeves consists of linen cuffs fastened by small silver 
or gold buttons. _ 

Ficure No. 9.—Styusa Curr-Decoration.—The ends of the bias 
strip forming this cuff facing are turned back from the center of the 
upper side in the fashion-of narrow revera and faced with velvet, 
and then they are overlaid diagonally with narrow braid in gold or 


Figure No. 6.—PERCALE COLLAR 
AND CHEMISETTE. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 6 and 7, see ‘‘ Stylish Zingerie,’’ on Page 107.) 


Figure No. 7.—PERCALE CUFF. 


silver tinsel. Upon the narrow space between the reversed ends is 
placed a line of buttons. When the cuff facing is of dress goods the 
braid may be worsted soutache, or it may be omitted and a line of 
buttons placed upon each revers, the space between them being left 
plain. Linen cuffs are fashionably worn with such sleeves, and so 
are bands of étamine or canvas. 

Fiatre No. 10.—ARRANGEMENT OF Fons anp Passementerie ORNA- 
MENTS.—The disposal of folds and ornaments pictured in this engrav- 
ing is especially effective and stylish. The folds may be of satin or 
any appropriate contrasting goods, and are cut bias, folded double 
and arranged about twice their width apart upon the skirt. The 
raw edges are turned in, and over the seams joining the tops to the 
skirt may be placed jet beads or small passementerie-ornaments. 
Along the lower edges at shert intervals are attached slender, taper- 
ing drop-ornaments. Sometimes the entire front-gore of a skirt 
will be trimmed in this way. 

Fieure Na 11.—Fancy Warist.—Kursheedt’s Standard all-over 
oriental silk net is the material employed in the construction of the 
zouave jacket which is applied upon this vedenrpeain by and also for 
the sleeves. Oriental silk edging to match borders the edges of the 
zouave, pene put on with its own thread; and the high standing 
collar is overlaid with this edging. Embroidered net of this variety 
may be obtained in black and white, and are among the most effect- 
ive decorative materials of the season. 

Ficurrs Nos. 12, 13 anp 14.—Decorations ror Wartst, SLeEvE, 
And Sxirt.—The decorations comprised in this set are, with the ex- 
ception of the foot-plaiting upon the skirt and the bow of ribbon 
upon the sleeve, composed of Kursheedt’s 
Standard embroidered batiste edging and 
flouncing. This trimming is woven in sev- 
eral shades and two widths, and is one of 
the most charming of Midsummer decora- 
tions. 

An attractive disposal of embroidered 
hatiste edging upon a dress-body is repre- 
sented at figure No. 12. The decoration 
is arranged to stand outside the collar and 
to turn forward down each side of the 
front, its points meeting over the invisible 
closing. 

The sleeve trimming at figure No. 13 
shows an effective arrangement of batiste 
edging supplemented by a bow of ribbon. 
The embroidered edging is carried about 
the lower edge and up each side of a length- 
wise opening made in the center of the up- 
per side, and at the top of the opening is 
fastened the bow of ribbon, which is dain- 
tily tied and has its ends notched. 

The arrangement of the skirt decoration 
may be seen at figure No. 14. A row of the embroidered flouncing 
is sewed in with the left side-front seam of the skirt, and turned 
forward and beneath its front edge is sewed another row, which is 
turned in the.same direction. A finish is given the lower ends by 

- having pieces of the embroidery joined diagonally to their lower 
ends, and the effect when completed is that of two panels. Ex- 


tending from beneath the front edge of the second panel is a me- 
dium-long side-drapery, which extends to the right side seam and 
is bordered with embroidered edging. The foot-plaiting is a fine 
side-plaiting which is set beneath the lower oe 

Froures Nos, 15 anp 16.—Satin Grup ror Heapina Wipe Term- 
minc.—These two illustrations represent a tasteful decoration 
which will be found very effective as a heading to plaitings, 
fringes, ete. 

Figure No. 15 shows the under side of the decoration and affords 
an idea of its construction. Satin, silk or whatever material is 
chosen is cut in bias strips, the width of which depends upon the 
the width desired in the completed trimming. A trimming that 
is only about half an inch wide when finished requires a strip 
about two inches wide. This strip is folded with its edges lapping 
about the width of a seam upon the under side, and after the raw 
edges are basted tackings are made at intervals of little less than an 
inch apart, bringing the sides together with the raw edges inside. 
Beginning at the tacking nearest either end, a long stitch is taken 
from this tacking through the raw edges a little in front of the 
tacking next in order; and these edges are drawn up tightly by 
this same stitch and fastened at the second tacking. The same 
process is followed between the second and third, the third and 
fourth, and so on. 

At figure No. 16 is shown the effect of the gimp completed, the 
tackings described giving a roundness to the folds which is 
very attractive and breaking it into a graceful regularity of curves. 

cuRE No. 17.—Fancy Prartinc ror Sxirt Trimine.—- Both 
the upper and under portion of this plaiting may be cut in one sec- 
tion, though, if more convenient, the two parts may be made separ- 
ately and joined upon the skirt. The simplest method of makin 
consists of joining together straight breadths of the goods, whic 
may be from six to eleven inches in depth, and proceeding as fol- 
lows: The lower edge is hemmed and the top is turned in for a fin- 
ish, and about one-third of the distance from the bottom shallow 
box-plaits are folded and basted in position. A tiny welt seam is 
taken up on the under side along the top of the plaits, and the fulness 
above the latter is pushed out of the folds as much as possible and 
allowed to hang over in puff fashion. The decoration is sewed 
through the welt seam upon the skirt, and the top of the decoration 
is laid in plaits similar to those in the lower part and sewed to posi- 
tion far enough from the upper edge to form its own sees hen 
material that does not afford the full depth of the completed decora- 
tion is used, the lower part may be formed in a separate plaiting and 
sewed to the skirt, and the upper portion may be gathered along its 
lower edge and allowed to droop over it, the top being arranged as 
described. 

Ficure No. 18.— Decoration For THE Front anp SIDES OF A 
Sxmt.—Wide braid is used for the decoration upon the front of this 
skirt, and the strips are graduated shortest in length toward the top. 
They are seamed to 
position along their 
tops to within a short 
distance of each end, 
and the ends are fold- 
ed so as to fall for- 
ward with a diag- 
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FiGURB No. 2.—DADIES’ WAISTS. 


FicuRE No. 1.—Dressy SLEEVE-GARNITURE. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1 and 2, see ‘‘ Dreasmaking at Home,"’ on Page 108.) 


onal inclination and sewed along their folds. The extremities 
are turned underneath and tacked so as to give each end a point- 
ed effect. and to the point, and also to sali corner, is fastened a 
tiny pompon. The sides of the-skirt are overlaid with kilt-plaited 
panels having their plaits turning forward.) These panels fall even 
with the bottom of the skirt, and-no foot trimming is needed, though 
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a narrow side or box plaiting may be added if especially desired. 
Fieure No. 19.—Braip Decoration For A StervE.—This arrange- 
ment of braid is as attractive as it is simple, and is particularly 
adapted to the ornamentation of sleeves belonging to tailor-made cos- 
tumes. A single strip of braid may be utilized, the portion crossing 
the under side forming 8 diagonal line and the ends being disposed 
as represented upon the upper side and drawn into rosettes. If two 
strips be selected, they are inserted in the outside and inside seams 
in the positions pictured and the free ends are arranged in rosettes. 
Ficure No. 20.—Sryuisa Suieeve-Decoration.—In decorating a 
sleeve in this fashion a straight slash extending some distance from 
the lower edge is cut in the center of the upper side, and back of 
this slash the material is cut away 
diagonally, leaving quite an open- 
ing, which is filled in with a velvet 
under-cuff that extends a trifle 
below the lower edge. The 
straight edge of the opening is 
apparently held in position upon 
e cuff by three buttons and 
simulated button-holes, and the 
or edge is ornamented 
with a jabot formed of a bias 
strip or a piece shaped to permit 
of being laid in the folds illus- 
trated. If a bias strip be chosen, 
it is gathered and sewed to the 
edge and then tacked as repre- 
sented; but if a triangular piece 
be preferred, the folds are all 
laid before it is sewed to the 
sleeve and are afterward tacked. 
Fiavre No. 21.— 
DecorateD PLartia 
FOR Sxirt TRIMMING. 
—This plaiting is 
formed in the man- 
ner usual for box- 
plaiting, and its depth 
is regulated by the a” 
style of drapery upon Be, “A 12 
the dress it is toadorn > 
and the fancy of the 
wearer. Upon each 
plait a strip of vel- 
vet ribbon or bias 
velvet is arranged di- 
agonally in the man- 
ner illustrated, either 
before or after the 
plaits are laid, as may 
be considered most 
convenient by the 
maker. The position 
of the velvet is easily 
determined by first 
folding the plaits in 
paper and marking 
them with a pencil. 
Ficure No. 22.— 
CoMBINATION GARNI- 
TURE FOR Sxirts.— In 
the development of 
this simple but effec- 
tive garniture straight 
ruffles of the dress 
goods are associated 
with ruffles of lace in 
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in strips varying from very narrow to very wide; each strip is 
cut in points along one edge and upon each point a square of nain- 
sook is hematitched. The opposite corners of these squares 
touch each other, and the result when completed is especially 
attractive. Only one row of squares is applied upon the narrowest 
width, which is employed chiefly for sleeve and neck trimming; but 
upon the wider garnitures the applied squares are seen in rows 
which increase in number with the cost of the trimming. The 
engravings show the effect better than the pen can describe it, but 
the daintiness and exquisite delicacy of the result can only be 
appreciated by seeing the decorations. 

A tasteful application of the trimming upon a close-fitting dress- 
body is pictured at figure No. 
23. The waist is turned in or 
cut out about the neck in point 
ed outline, and where the ends 
meet above the closing is fasten- 
ed a bow of grosgrain ribbon. 
A frill of lace—for which lisse 
may be substituted if preferred 
—is set beneath the points. 

At figure No. 24 is shown the 
arrangement of two gathered 
ruffles about the lower part of a 
skirt, with a slightly pointed tab- 
lier-drapery upon the gores trim- 
med with a single ruffle nearly 
as wide as those upon the skirt. 
Enough material is allowed 
above the decorative portion to 
form the flounce or ruffle, and, 
when not desired, it may be cut 
off as closely as prac- 
ticable. 

Ficure No. 25.— 
Sryiiso Sxirt-Trin- 
mina.—Skirts of light 
and dark wool goods 
will be ornamented 
in this fashion, with 
charming results ; the 
effect being particu- 
larly suited to those 
that are made full and 
have no added drape- 
ries. The presence of 
the latter, however, 
in no way unfits the 
skirt for such trim- 
ming. The foot-plait- 
ing 1s set beneath the 
deep hem which fin- 
ishes the lower edge, 
and above the hem 
two tucks, each of 
which is equal ir 
width to the hem, are 
made. The tucks 
and hem are each 
held in position by a 
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iG a REASONS especially attractive. 
SS The foot-plaiting will 

often be of velvet or 

satin. in a dark or 

bright tint, when the 

material is of a light 


twowidths, Thelow- Figure No. 4.—ORNAMENTAL DRAPERIES FOR FiaurE No. 6.—BEcoMING SLEEVE-DECO- hue. Clear and creamy 
est ruffle is of the THE FRONT AND SIDES OF A SKIRT. RATION. white goods are very 
dress goods, and this (For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 8, 4, 5 and 6, see ‘‘ Dresemaking at Home,” on Page 108.) effective when the 


is deeply overhung 
by the wider lace ruf- 
fle, which in turn has its top concealed by the second ruffle of 
dress goods. The latter is partly overhung by the narrower lace 
ruffle, which is sewed to position along its selvage and turned down 
over its own seam. Lace having a heavy pattern shows off to 
best advantage in this arrangement. 

Fioures Nos. 23 anp 24.—Decoration For a Waist, AND DRAPERY 
AND TRIMMING FoR A Sxirt.—Ladies.who are laying aside mourning 
or who take advantage of the latitude allowed by Fashion and 
approved of by all people of good taste to assume white dresses for 
house and informal outdoor wear, will be much pleased with the ex- 
quisite garnitures portrayed in this set of engravings. The material 
of which the trimming is composed is fine nainsook, being sold 


stitching is done with 
tinsel braid. 

Figure No. 26.—Drarery ror Front-Gore.—The drapery repre- 
sented upon this gore is of Kursheedt’s Standard all-over orienta. 
silk net, and just enough fulness is gathered along its side edges tu 
produce an easy, graceful effect. The net is arranged upon a 
foundation of satin and is caught up underneath it at its lower 
edge. The hemmed front edges of the side-panels slightly overlap 
the gathered edges of the drapery, and a narrow double box- 
plaiting forms the foot trimming. Oriental net in black and 
white associates charmingly with all kinds of rich dress goods. f{ 
course, any other variety of lace net preferred may be arranged in 


the same manner, and the foot.trimming may be varied to suit the ; 


fancy of the wearer or the material made up. 
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STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN, 


August isa month when but few novelties in furnishing goods 
are introduced, and it is not expected that these will be any- 
thing startling. The 
retail traders through- 
out the country have 
for some time past 
been exhibiting full 
linesofSummer goods 
of every description, 
and it will be some 
little time yet ere the 
fashions for Autumn 
will be delivered. Of 
course, there are = in sa ie eg 
many elegant designs SS arn dan 
in neck-wear and PT . Hie ; hilt 
handkerchiefs that BVAELL! PUB) iif) pL on 
have not been de- 
scribed, and it is with 
some of them we deal 
this month. 

In neckwear the 
knotand four-in-hand 
shapes still hold their 
own, though the ex- 
tremely hot weather 
will cause them to 

ive place to the 
indsors and de 
Joinvilles. Printed 
pongees are now 
made up in Windsors 
for wear during the 
hot months, and the 
designs generally are 
very attractive. In the 
four-in-hand shapes 
is shown a fine col- 
lection of plain and 
printed piqué goods 
that will be sure to 
meet with favor; 
while the de Joinville 
shape is developed in 
a fine quality of lace 
net that has only to 
be seen to be ad- 
mired.- The last- 
named goods are in- 
deed handsome, being 
shown in white, 
cream, beige, écru and 
many other colors. 
The puffed and flat 
styles in Summer fab- 
rics are in good de- 
mand. Business in the 
silk and finer grades 
18,0f course, almost at 
a standstill ; but some 
neat patterns are - 
shown in plain and 
puued piqués, cam- 
rics, etc. A pretty 
style that is always becoming is called the “dude” bow. To be 
sure, it is not a novelty—the shape, at least—, but when made up 
in dainty, cool-looking cambric goods it is to be admired. For 
wear with a turn-down collar, a shield is added at the back to 
prevent them from riding up. 


Fieurne No. 9. 


ORNAMENTS. 


The illustrations this month include two four-in-hands, two styles 


of knot scarfs, one puffed and one flat scarf, two fancy cambric 
handkerchiefs and a fancy silk handkerchief. 

Figure No. 1.—Gent.emen’s Four-1n-Hanp Scarr.—The triangu- 
lar figures upon this scarf are outlined in a dark color, while the 
ground shade is slate, the fabric being piqué. 

_ Ficure No. 2.—Gentvemen’s Frat Scarr.—Imported piqué is 
the material of which this scarf is made, and the ground shade is 
Stone-gray, the rings being traced in black. 

_ Fieure No. 3.—Gentiemen’s Four-1n-Hanp Scarr.—This scarf 

ig made of plain piqué, and is very serviceable and comfortable. It 

nd be purchased in all the leading colors and in the finer class of 
oods, 

Figure No, 4.—Gentiemen’s Knot Scarr.—The scarf here shown 


FIGURE No. 7.—CoMBINATION PLAITING FOR SKIRT TRIMMING. 


Figures Nos. 8 AND 9.—STYLISH SLEEVE-TRIMMINGS. 


Fietre No. 10.—ARRANGEMENT OF FOLDS AND Passementerie 


is a novelty in two particulars: first, it has a small plait in the right- 
hand side; second, it is underfolded about an inch and a-half below 
the knot, the lower corners of both the upper and lower parts being 
cut off sharply and tacked in a point at the bottom. <A drawn effect 
is thus given that part of the scarf just be- 
low the knot. 

FicureE No. 5.—GentTueMen’s Purrep 
Scarr.—A. beautiful effect is produced b 
the commingling of colors pictured in this 
scarf. The shield upon the inside of the 
strap will, when properly adjusted, retain 
the scarf firmly in position. 

Figure No. 6.—GentLemen’s Knot Scarr. 
—This scarf is made of fine ribbed silk, upon 
which are dark rings, minute triangles be- 
ing outlined in the center of the rings. 

Figure No. 7.—GentLemen’s Fancy Sitk 
Hanpxercuier.— This handkerchief was 
mentioned and described in the “ Styles for 
Gentlemen,” in the July number. 

Figure No. 8.—GEgNTLEMEN’S Fancy Cam- 
BRIC HANDKERCHIEF.—The fancy border of 
this handkerchief is at once neat and effec- 
tive. The center shows blocks of white 
alternating with other blocks of mixed 
white-and-écru ; and the sides of the squares 
are bordered with heavy black lines, minute 
fine light squares being traced at the corners 
of each square where the lines cross. . 

Fiaure No. 9.—GeEnrLemen’s Fancy Cam- 
BRIC HANDKEKCHIEF.— This handkerchief has 
a tinted center aud a checker-board border, 
and the general effect is very attractive. 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


Among the new things in artistic achieve- 
ments is mirror-painting, and the result is 
beautiful when well done. Flowers in 
pretty groupings, animals, birds, landscapes, 
ete, are as effectively represented on the 
looking-glass as on canvas, placques, etc., 
and this will be a favorite Summer occupa- 
tion with many lovers of painting. An 
illustration of landscape painting on a mirror 
is among the contributions of this month. 
. Freure No. 1.—Penwirer.—This pen- 
wiper is a rosette formed of pinked box- 
plaitings in two shades of cloth or flannel, 
with a bird’s head fastened in the center. 
Any two colors may be combined in a pen- 


wiper of this kind, 
and any preferred or- 
nament naay be fast- 
ened upon it; the 
bird’s head suggest- 
ing an ornamental 
use of a bird that 
has done service on a 
hat and is of no fur- 
ther value for that 
purpose. 

iURE No, 2.— 
Watt Decoration.— 
Quill feathers from 
any of the barn-yard 
fowls may be decorated and arranged in this way. Mucilage or 
gum is dropped carefully in spots on the feathers, and, when dry, 
these spots are gilded. The/quills are grouped in fan fashion as 
pictured and tied | together! with wide ribbon of any preferred color. 


Figure No. 11.—Fancy WaAIsT. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, see 
= Dresemaking at Home,” on Pages 108 and 109.) 
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Ficure No. 3.—Scrap-Basket.—This basket is high and oblong 
in shape, and is lined with Surah put in with scanty fulness. A 
wide ribbon is tacked to the top of the basket at one side and 
another is tacked directly opposite, the two being tied in a large 
bow, drawing the sides closely together at the tying and giving the 
basket a quaint and pretty shape. The basket may be bronzed, 
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FievurE No. 13. 
Fieures Nos. 12, 13 anp 14.—DEcORATIONS FOR WAIST, SLEEVE AND SKIRT. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 12, 13 and 14, see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’’ on Page 109.) 


Figure No. 14. 


gilded, silvered or painted in any other color preferred; or the natu- 
ral appearance may be preserved, if desired. 

Ficure No. 4.—Perrume Bortie.—The basket work of this 
quaint perfume receptacle is bronzed, and about the bottle is 
arranged a wide ribbon that is tied in a large bow in front. If pre- 
ferred, the basket work may be varnished or painted with gold or 
silver liquid paint. 

Ficure No. 5.—TaermMometeR Haset.—Thermometers set in 
anchors, keys, crosses and other fancy frames may be purchased in 
brass, ivory, silver, wood, etc., and mounted on an easel or stand as 
illustrated to form an ornament for a table or bracket. The front of 
the easel is covered with velvet or plush, and the back and rest with 
silk, It may be of carved or polished wood, if desired; or a rustic 
easel may be made of twigs or bark. For a birthday gift a full 
rosette bow of ribbon in two shades is effective fastened to one 
corner, with the words ‘“ Happy Birthday” painted or embroidered 
on the most conspicuous ends. Of course, any combination of 
colors may be achieved when the easel is of plush, velvet, satin or 
any similar fabric. 

Ficure No. 6.—Lanpscare Paintina on A Mirror.—Any pretty 
bit of landscape may be effectively painted on a mirror, and so may 
flowers or any other favorite selection. The mirror in this instance 
has a plush-covered frame, but any style of frame in keeping with 
the selection followed may be used. 


—_—_—__ - ____-—_——- 
ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK. 


To facilitate embroidering, many ladies cut flowers, leaves anii 
other designs from crétonne, and either apply them to the article to 
be decorated or embroider them all over in their natural tints with 
silks. Sometimes the principal outlines are followed with tinsel 
thread or filoselle, and the effect is handsome. This mode of deco- 
ration, while not strictly new, is exceedingly effective and popular 
on table-covers, piano-covers, lambrequins, scarfs, etc. Felt, cloth, 
plush, silk, etc., are used for articles so decorated. 

Ficure No. 1.—Banner-Soreen.—This beautiful screen is made of 
a handsome piece of Ottoman silk, on which are applied with gilt 
thread the golden buttercup in satin and its pretty green leaves in 
velvet. The veining is done with green silk, A row of gold cord 
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borders the edges of the banner and is arranged in a trio of short 
loops at the upper corners and in long loops and ends at the lower 
corners, the ends being tipped with gold-colored pompons. Such 
screens may be developed in any colors, and the decoration may be 
flowers and leaves of any variety cut from velvet, silk or satin. If 
preferred, the design may be done in Kensington embroidery. 

Fiatre No. 2.—EmsroinereD Tasie-Cover.— 
This engraving portrays a table-cover that is novel 
in shape and very beautifully decorated with an em- 
broidered border and a fringe of pompons. The cover 
is of plush, and is intended for an oblong or square 
table. It is cut in a large scollop at each side, the 
scollops falling at the sides in simulation of drop 
leaves. Thescollops may be lined with the material 
or with satin, Surah, silk, etc. ; and any kind of fringe 
or ornaments may be added to the edges. The cor- 
rect sizes of the flowers and leaves forming the em- 
broidery design used in this instance are given at 
figures Nos. 3 and 4; but, of course, any other pre- 
ferred design may be embroidered, or the decoration 
may be en appliqué. 

Ficures Nos. 3 anp 4.—Destans ror EMBRormery 
on TaBLE-Cover.—The flower and leaf designs dec- 
orating the table-cover pictured at figure No. 2 are 
here shown in full size. The leaf may be worked in 
Kensington or other embroidery stitch, but the 
flowers are done with a long loop and short plain 
stitch, as illustrated, for the petals, and the knot 
stitch for the center. The leaves may be cut from 
velvet, plush or cloth and applied, if preferred to 
embroidery. These stitches have been fully described 
in previous numbers of the Detaveator. They are 
very clearly illustrated in the present flower design, 
and are easy to accomplish. 

Ficure No. 5.,—Tasie Boox-Case.—This useful 
bookholder may be easily made at home. The frame 
is of wood, and may be purchased ready for deco- 
ration, if desired. It is covered on one side with 
silk and on the other with velvet, the bottom or 
floor portion being usually covered alike en both 
sides. The balls may be of gilt, silver or wood, and 
are sold ready for use. The velvet on the upright 
portions is decorated with a beautiful embroidery 
design, for which appliqué or painting may be sub- 
stituted, if preferred. 

Froure No. 6.—Fancy Sora-Prttow.—This engraving illustrates a 
very effective sofa-pillow. The center piece is of silk arranged so that 
its corners come midway between the corners of the pillow. It is 
embellished with leaf-sprays and blossoms cut from crétonne and 
embroidered all over in Kensington stitch done with colors exactly 
matching those in the design. The corners of the cushion are cov- 
ered with corner pieces of antique lace, and about the joinings of the 


FiGurE No. 16. 


Figures No. 15 aNp 16.—SatTin Gimp FoR HEADING WInDE 
TRIMMING. 
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Fieure No. 17.—Fancy PLarvrinG FOR SKIRT TRIMMING. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. ae 16 oe ye see ‘* Dressmaking at Home,"' on 
age 1Uy. 


corners and center pieces is a narrow plaiting that 1s pressed over its 
seam. A row of pompons edges the pillow, those at the cormers of 
the pillow and the center-piece being larger than the others. The 
entire center-piece may be of crétonne, or it may be of velvet, plush, 
satin, cloth, etc., and similarly decorated. A design may be cut from any 
preferred piece of crétonne and similarly applied, with pretty effect. 
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DRESS MATERIALS. 


In the most solemn councils of the birds the magpie does not 
hesitate to make himself heard and seen. Neither magnificence of 
plumage nor dignity of manner on the part of the other delegates 
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prevents him show- 
ing his black-and- 
white gown and giv- 
ing whatever may be 
his special opinion of 
the subject under dis- 
cussion. In the world 
of humanity the mag- 
pie has many proto- 
types, for the effect- 
ive combination of colors peculiar to him is very generally seen. 
Mankind finds nothing better for evening dress, and women at one 
time make it the rage, while at another they hold it quietly, but 
firmly, in faver. And this is the condition of affairs just now. 

White wool gowns trimmed with black velvet, and black costumes 
having white waistcoats, and with white braids or laces upon them, 
are shown; and here and there one sees a ball toilette of black 
illusion having its many puffings and billows held up by sprays of 
lillies-of-the valley. The modistes say, “Black and white are again 
fashionable, but the effect is now so refined, very different from the 
bizarre style of some seasons.” Then two or three shrugs express 
pity for the past, and one or two smiles approbation of the present. 
A smart gown is of creamy-white éfamine so loosely woven that 
it seems as though it would fall apart were it not for the bourette 
cord of the same color drawn through it at regular intervals. The 
short skirt is finished with a narrow foot-plaiting of black velvet. 
The short, much-wrinkled tablier of the wool stuff is edged with 
very deep cream wool lace, applied with just enough fulness to hang 
easily and yet allow the pattern to show perfectly. The ¢ablier at one 
side joins the back-drapery in the usual way, but at the other a long 
panel of black velvet, overlaid on the front ag e with wool lace 
flatly ater comes between these portions. The effect is very 
artistic, the lace losing none of its value by the decided background, 
as would an equally expensive but more finely woven variety. The 
drapery in the back is simple, looped to be properly bouffant and 
hemmed by hand. The basque is short and rather pointed in front, 
and has a longer and quite a full plaited arrangement in the back. 
The cuffs, which turn back, are of black velvet overlaid with the 
lace, and down each side of the front is a narrow velvet strip upon 
which the lace is also laid. The extremely high collar is of velvet, 
and inside it is worn another collar of linen held by a large gold 
button. The buttons upon the bodice are small white crochetted 
ones. The belongings to this crisp costume are a small bonnet of 
white crépe having a velvet puff around it and a chou of white 
moiré ribbon in front, long white or black silk mittens, and a large 
. white umbrella lined with rose-pink silk. 


Fiaurz No. 18.—DEg00RATION FOR THE FRONT 
AND SIDES OF A SKIRT. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 18, 19 and 20, see 
‘“* Dresemaking at Home,” on Pages 109 and 110.) 


FIGURE No. 2). 


Figures Nos. 19 AND 20.—NOVELTIES IN 
SLEEVE GARNITURES. 


The liking for white wool increases with the season, and its com- 
bination with velvet was never more in vogue. Absinthe, cresson 
and all the queer green shades, dark heliotrope, claret, crimson—the 
veriest crimson imaginable, and yellow from 
the uncertain tint of the morning’s earliest 
sunbeam to the golden glory of the even- 
ing sunset—all these shades, besides those 
known as “regular colors” and erroneously 
supposed to be becoming to everybody— 
seal-brown, navy-blue, garnet, etc.,—are 
mingled with serge, é/amzne, nun’s-vailing, 
camel's-hair, vigogne, cashmere and all the 
wool suitings in white. The latter, by-the- 
way, ranges from a clear translucent white 
to a decidedly unwholesome-looking shade 
called “drab white,” of which very little that 
is commendatory can be gaid, as it has a de- 
cidedly dirty look, and, if one is to be cred- 
ited with such an atrocity as a soiled gown, 
it would be as well to have a material that 
was known to be immaculate once upon a 
time. However, it may be that the manu- 
facturer has heard of Mr. Oscar Wilde's ad- 
miration for the bloom of time—dust, and 
he is anxious to give us the bloom on our 
white gowns without time being called upon 
to contribute. He is over-solicitous. The 
bourette effects are obtaining on white ma- 
terials, and stripes formed of them are noted 
in nun’s-vailing, as well as in étamine and 
serge. The very coarse serges are greatly 
in demand, especially in the deep cream hues. 
A few momie cloths are shown, but their 
admirers are few; for when a coarser cloth than nun’s-vailing is 
desired for an evening toilette, crépe is generally selected. 

Very small patterns formed in the weave are seen among the 
suitings, but they are so small that when made up they loge all in- 
dividuality. Tiny embroidered figures, very conventional and done 
in white silk, are upon nun's-vailing; and this pretty stuff is chosen 
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FieurE No. 21.—D£ECORATED PLAITING FOR SKIRT TRIMMING. 
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Figure No. 22.—CoMBINATION GARNITURE FOR SKIRTS. 
(For Descriptions of Figures Noa. 21 coy see ‘ Dressmaking at Home," on 


for polonaises to be worn with silk, satin or velvet petticoats. Over 
a skirt of white Surah is worn @ polonaise.of nun’s-vailing having 
unon its white background’ little whitesilk flower. The decoration 
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is white Escurial lace, and the effect is as dainty as possible. Over 
petticoats of velvet, especially of absinthe, mignonette or tourterelle, 
such a polonaise is counted in especially 
good taste, and as the decoration may be 
silk or wool lace and velvet, there is much 
scope for individual ideas. Those who 


FIGURE No. 2. 


have velvet skirts that have seen 
service can realize how they may be 
made useful and look as good or 
even better than new. If, however, 
a velvet skirt is not possessed and it 
is not convenient or desirable to bu 
one, then a sham skirt, with a vel- 
vet plaiting, may be arranged, re- 
membering that the skirt material 
must not be as deep as the velvet 
in hue or its lack of pile may show 
through the polonaise. Indeed, it 
will be wiser in such a case to have a drapery and basque, and white 
goods sufficiently thick not to be seen through may be chosen. 

The India silk and the sateens imitating them continue to puzzle 
the looker-on, for when made up in the same fashion and simi- 
larly trimmed it is a difficult matter to distinguish between them. 
There is a liking for the dull blue peculiar to the India goods, 
and upon this is a bright red figure that is difficult to class. Some- 
times it starts out with the intention of being a polka-dot, and then 
merges into what must be the Easterf idea of a rose: perhaps, like 
some of the books of to-day, theo- 
sophs understand it, but certainly 
nobody else does. However, we like 
the soft, cool gowns of silk and are 
not appalled by a mystery, which 
from Eve to Fatima has been at- 
tractive. A pretty costume of blue 
India silk with a scarlet figure upon 
it is worn by a brown-haired woman 
who has the air of knowing that 
she is well-dressed, and this knowl- 
edge is at once improving to her and 
to the gown. It is self-trimmed—as 
most of these gowns are—and has 
short gore-sections at the front and 
sides, where it is deepened suitabl 
by a flounce-like portion that is 
shirred at the top and pressed into 
side-plaits below the shirrings. The 
short tadlier in its properly wrinkled 
state is very short, and is bunched up closely at one side by a strap 
buttoned about it and concealed by a passementerie-ornament of blue 
silk cord and tassels, and on the other side by a similar strap under 
long loops of blue moiré ribbon. For the back the foot finish is a 
narrow side-plaiting of the material shirred at the top and pressed 
in plaits like the front of the skirt. The back-drapery is very sim- 
ple, being long, rounding and but slightly looped. The basque is 
unique in effect; it has a cluster of narrow tucks at each side of the 
closing, and extends only to the waist-line between the second bust 
darts, the lower edge being hidden under a broad belt of flat passe- 
menterie that extends just across the front. The sides of the basque 
form leaf-like points, and a wider and deeper point is at the back. 
Small crochetted buttons are used, narrow, turn-back cuffs are of 
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Figures Nos. 23 anp 24.—DECORATION FOR a WAIST, 
AND DRAPERY AND TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT. 


(For Descriptions of a Nos, 23 and 24, see ‘* Dress- 
making at Home,” on Page 110.) 


color may be. 


Figure No. 25.—Styziso SkrrT—TRIMMIMG. 


the material, and the collar is of velvet. A small rough straw bonnet 
of dark blue having a cluster of poppies for its decoration, and a 
dark-blue umbrella lined with red, are the 
proper adjuncts. A duplicate of this toilett 
made in dark-blue sateen, with ribbon ins 

of passementerie for trimming, looked quite 
as pretty as the silk; and, if it were a ques- 
tion of a season or of economy, was much 
more to be desired. 

A fabric that has fineness and costliness 
to recommend its peculiarity is a mordoré 
serge that is nearly covered with lightnin 
flashes of absinthe velvet. This union of 
colors is certainly remarkable, but that it is 
admired is proven by its being seen on the 
promenade. The same material is some- 
times combined with mordoré Surah, and 
sometimes with plain serge of the same 
shade; but even in this season of wools and 
velvets these combinations seem a little too 
warm-looking. Simplicity is the ruling style 
for costumes of these fabrics, and, indeed, it 
appears most probable that while they are 
now occasionally worn, they will be proper: 
ly considered among the “reserve gowns” 
for Autumn wear. With skirts of moiré 
they are particularly pretty, as the contrast 
is very decided. Im all instances the skirt 
matches the wool background. The absinthe — 
and mordoré are the most pronounced of 
this class, but crimson on Lincoln-green, 
Gordon-blue on a blue-green, and garnet on 
blue, are also obtainable. They cannot sure- 
® be commended for Summer gowns, save 
or those fortunate beings who have found 
‘‘a positively cool place,” or to those who 
are never uncomfortably warm and who 
become, therefore, persecutors of their kind 
even with the best intentions. 

Much more in harmony with the season 
are the white piqués, the India linens and 
the lawns, either in white, rose, blue or yel- 
low tints. A very inexpensive lawn may © 
be developed in such a way that one is only conscious of an elabor- 
ate arrangement in blue, 
rose, lilac or yellow, as the 
Have the 
gown made so that it will 
stand pressing, but do not 
have it pressed until it is 
absolutely necessary, and 
you will be amazed—un- 
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less you have tried it 
all before—to see how 
your toilette will al- 
ways be pretty, even if 
it were of such a shade 
that a visit to the 
res fhe ee siacicae Figure No. 26.—DRAPERY FOR FRONT-—Gork. 


For more ordinary (For Descriptions of Nos. 25 and 26, see 
use, the dark-blue, Dresemaking at Home,’ on Page 110.) 
crimson, brown and - 
cram ginghams have had ial favor shown them this season. As 5 


they withstand well-the effects of)sea ‘air, dome out gracefully ¥ | fF 
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six hours’ ride in a mountain stage and do not show every spot or 
wrinkle, they certainly deserve popularity. Although frequently 
trimmed with embroidery to match, they are just as often self-trim- 
med, and, when hard wear—a condition which a country outing 
usually imposes—is in view, the last-mentioned mode of decoration 
is by all means the best. 

The deep flounces of wool lace have quickly obtained favor, and 
much care is taken in arranging them, although the simplest form is 
oftentimes the best. A pale-gray flouncing of yak lace is made with 
absinthe as itscontrast. The full skirt—which only shows through the 
full lace—is of absinthe sateen, its foot trimming being a box-plait- 
ing of absinthe velvet. The flounce over-skirt (for such it really is) 
is allowed to hang down in straight lines until it terminates a little 
below the upper part of the foot trimming. The yoke and sleeves 
of this gown ‘are of yak net, and the pading of the figure is well 
brought out by the close-fitting peasant waist of absinthe velvet that 
extends for some distance over the hips and is laced in the back and 
front with gray 
silk cords. <A 
high ruche, 
caught by a 
long dagger-pin, 
ig around the 
throat, and the 
gloves are of 
pale-gray un- 
dressed kid. The 
hat to aceom- 
pany this gown 
is of pale-gray 
straw, large and 
high-crowned, 
while just in 
front are stalks 
of mignonette 
—long, full and 
with consider- 
able stem. If 
absinthe be not 
desired, then one 
of the cold blues 
or deep crimson 
could be sub- 
stituted; but 
the combination 
mentioned is un- 
doubtedly the 
most fashion- 
able. Of its be- 
comingness__ lit- 
tle can be said, 
but the wise 
woman wil! be 
she who will find - 
in the lining of 
her parasol, in 
her bonnet or 
her fan the color 
she may bring 
to her face, and 
which will, at 
least for a little 
while, make the 
absinthe and 
gray suit her. 

ench mo- 
distes show a de- 
cided liking for the loosely made wool lace net that looks as if it 
were knitted, and they make it up directly over the bodice and have 
a full frisé of the wool lace around the throat, and in some instances 
frills at the wrists. This “overlaying” fabric is considered most 
decidedly a trimming, and, with the little crochetted buttons that 
match the material in color, is the only bodice decoration. While 


FigurE No. 1.—GENTLEMEN’S 
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Figure No. 4.—GENTLE- 
MEN'S KNoT SCARF, 
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FiecrE No. 5.—GENTLEMEN'S 
PUFFED SCARF. 
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essentially becoming to a fine figure, this cannot, however, be com- 
mended to the thin, somewhat too thin, woman who was in her 
glory at the time of the esthetic excitement. In the brown shades 
this “ netting "—for many call it that—, as well as in the steel-blue 
tints, is particularly pretty, and looks well laid cver a wool or vel- 
vet material of the same shade. A charming gown showed black 
over orange satin, the whole toilette being black and orange. This, 
of course, was intended for wear in a carriage; and the wearer 
must needs be a pure brunette, and a pure brunette is a specimen 
of womanhood seldom or ever seen. 

The people who every now and then indulge in long diatribes as 
to what our women are coming to, are again happy in condemning 
what they call the “hour-glass figure,” meaning by this the woman 
with broad shoulders, small waist and broad hips. Three or four 
years ago the bilious looks of the advanced ssthetes were under 
discussion, and it was quite decided that until oatmeal and hot water 
were the staple articles of diet one could not be sure of them, even 
though the In- 
tense did not 
wear stays and 
abhorred French 
heels. But now 
mere words fail 
to express the 
morbid satisfac- 
tion of these 
sceptics. With 
the jaundiced 
eye of an unbe- 
liever each notes 
the _ difference 
between the 
shoulder, waist 
and hips; then 
writes about lac- 
ing where the 
aid of a maid 
was necessary, 
as the determin- 
ed young wo- 
man would ineas- 
ure only a cer- 
tain number of 
inches. This 
philanthrop- 
ist should un- 
derstand that 
women may 
have done all 
this twenty-five 
years ago, but 
they do not 
now. The waist 
is exactly the 
same size it was 
last year, but 
the shoulders 
are padded and 
have epaulettes 
to make them 
look _ broader, 
while the hips 
have drapery 
raised upon 
them and an im- 
prover to add to 
| : the size. No 
girl now-a-days will risk a red nose and bad temper to make her waist 
appear smaller. The philanthropist doubtless hears somebody sa 
‘a glove-fitting gown,” and concludes that it means one in whic 
every breath is a labor; whereas it is one that fits the form perfectly, 
following exactly the natural or made lines, is close to the figure 
and yet not tight enough to give them the slightest discomfort. 


FIGURE No. 3.—GENTLEMEN’S 
FouR-IN-—HanpD SCARF. 
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To be a “warrior bold” is permissible to only a few men, and it decorating it; and the gloves are of dark-blue silk. The Gypsy 
would be considered decidedly unmanly for others of his sex to imitate bonnet is of dark-blue straw, with a cluster of red roses as its only 


his trappings without taking also the 
perils and discomforts to which he is 
subjected. But womankind is free to 
do what she will, and indulges her lit- 
tle weakness for military belongings to 
the full. A gilt or silver button worn 
by a soldier is more attractive to the 
eye of a woman than a much-elaborated 
ornament upon the dress of an ordinary 
mortal; and now, indeed, her cup of 
joy should be overflowing, for she may 
wear strings of “officer’s buttons” on 
her round or Eton jacket, and show an 
admixture of races in her assumption 
of a zouave jacket and a Tam O’Shan- 
ter bonnet. It is not a crazy world just 
now, but a world of crazy patch-work. 

The decorations upon my inay'a gown 
are many in number 
—at least they so 
appear at first sight; 
then you conclude it 
is the application that 
is so varied, and in this 
way gradually reach 
the truth. Braid, lace, 
embroidery, passe- 
menterie and buttons 
are the chosen garni- 
tures. Combination 
costumes are self- 
trimmed, and some 
of the most effective 
modes of the season 
are seen without ex- 
traneous garnitures. 
Absinthe is to most 
people absolutely im- 
possible without an- 
other color combined 
with it—in fact, it 
must be secondary to a neutral tone. 
peculiar green tints. However, mode, 


brown are but waiting the command to make the usage of the greens 
Wool lace of the same color looks well upon drab-white, 
and absinthe is seen upon mode and some of the mordoré shades, 


possible. 


The scarlet wool lace is effective 
upon dark-blue sateen or ging- 
ham, and a decidedly becoming 
costume is shown with this com- 
bination. The skirt has a box- 
plaited foot finish that is rather 
deeper than usual, and the drap- 
ery is long enou h to come over 
the top of it. The tablier is very 
long, much wrinkled and edged 
with a frill of deep red wool lace, 
while above it is a slightly nar- 
rower frill that is held in place 
by astitch here and there against © 
the material. On one side is a 
jabot of this lace, loops of dark- 
blue moiré ribbon being in its 
folds, In the back the drapery 
is simple, very long and but 
slightly looped, yet quite bou/- 
fant. The basque is a short one, 
rounding over the hips and hav- 
ing a postilion back. It is made 
with a simple decoration, the 
lace forming a vest en appliqué, 
and the cuffs being also of the 
deep lace and looking as if they 
were turned back to allow the 


gloves to go under the sleeves. The collar is a very high one of dark- 
blue velvet overlaid with the red lace, a linen one being worn inside. 


And so it is with most of the 


FieureE No. 7.—GENTLEMEN'S Fancy SILK 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


Figure No. 8. 


ay, white and golden- 


Figure No. 1.—PEN-WIPER. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,"’ on Page 111.) 


Figure No. 2. 
Fiaurrs Nos. 8 AND 9.—GENTLEMEN’s Fancy CamBric HANDKERCHIEFS. 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 7, 8 and 9, see ‘‘Styles for Gentlemen,"’ on Page 111.) 


rniture. “Sateen and wool,” you say? 

es, and gingham and velvet, silk and 
cotton, and a general democratic ming- 
ling among stuffs that used to wonder 
at their own magnificence. 

Braids are in many hues and weaves, 
and, though the varieties are numerous 
and attractive, there is a decided liking 
for plain broad braids. Sometimes they 
are so arranged that the edges may be 
fringed, i so form a decoration for 
the outline of a drapery or coat. But 
this, while occasionally well done, is 
much oftener very poorly managed, and, 
therefore, is not encouraged. Every- 


_body who has tried fringing silk ruffles 


or sashes knows the difficulty of keep- 
ing the ends just right: well, so it is 
with the braid, which 
will snarl as angrily 
as a philosopher and 
look, indeed, any- 
_ thing but beautiful. 
A braid trimming 
should, first of all, be 
well applied, and it 
should be remember- 
ed that its beauty hes 
in its simplicity ot 
outline. The ancients 
understood perfectly 
the effect of outline, 
and after all these 
years, and with their 
example to encour- 
age us, we seem slow 
to learn. A mixed 
cloth gow n—one 
whose material has 
glints of many colors 
and yet which pro- 


duces a golden-brown effect—is made with a short skirt having 
a foot finish of velvet the same shade. 
by folds that make its. position graceful, and the edge is trimmed 
with three rows of brown braid in widths that may be mentioned 
as wide, wider, widest, the latter being at the lower edge. A smooth 


The short tablier is draped 


panel striped with braid of the 
medium width is on one side, 
the distances, between the stripes 
being equal to the width of the 
rail In the back the long, 
round drapery is untrimmed, but 
very bouffant. The basque has a 
pointed front and a somewhat 
elaborate postilion back. Three 
widths of braid outline a vest 
on each side of the closing, and 
the cuffs and collar are formed 
of the very wide braid. The 
hat is a toque of the material fin- 
ished with a puff or twist of the 
velvet and worn somewhat back 
on the hair. This toilette is the 
— adopted by the wise maiden 
who realized its value for early 
Autumn, as well as for Summer. 

For thin cotton goods lace and 
embroidery find no rivals, except- 
ing always the material itself. 
Velvet in girdles, little jackets, 
collars and belts is made to form 
an important attribute, but still it 
is not legitimately a decoration. 
Thin muslin embroidery, Trish 


appliqué and, occasionally, tatting are in vogue for frills and draperies. 
The very deep embroidery is{ used\for, the fablier or else to form a 


The umbrella is blue sateen, with one immense bow of red ribbon somewhat straight ovérskirt ‘that unloopéd; extends far enough at 
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each side to join the back-drapery, which is usually of the material it- 
self. Narrow embroidery may be purchased to match the wide, and is 
used for the bodice trimming or to form a vest, while a velvet jacket 
will be worn over it. Thisis a decidedly picturesque disposition, anc, 
as an inexpensive quality of velvet may be employed, it is easy to 
understand how an ingenious woman can arrange for herself a very 
attractive costume. Oriental and Pompadour, some Maltese and 
occasionally real Val- 
enciennes lace 8 
used, but quantity 
and not quality is the 
law in regard to the 
decoration for Mid- 
surnmer gowns. These 
laces have their day— 
a glorious golden one; 
and their banishment 
does not become hard, 
because the fair pos- 
sessor knows they 
were not very expen- 
sive. On rich velvet 
there ig noted more 
real lace, and it 1s so 
disposed. that each 
leaf and flower, each 
bud and _half-fallen 
rose may be seen as 
in a picture. 

Among the black 
laces, Spanish-guipure 
and Escurial obtain, 
and they are cer- 
tainly very effective 
whether against a 
black or colored back- 
ground. For the short 
mantles, sleeve por- 
tions of Escurial net 
lined with scarlet, orange or heliotrope satin are liked, and some 
striking combinations are observed. One wrap has an orange lining 
for the lace portion, the other sections being of black velvet-bro- 
caded grenadine and the decoration consisting of numberless black 
and orange silk passementerie-drops skilfully arranged together in a 
way that seems the acine of carelessness. These little drops are dis- 
played in all the prevailing shades, and are quickly made to order 
to match any peculiar tone. When intended to fall in fringe fashion 
they are simply suspended by the loops, but occasionally they are 
arranged to be strung 
lengthwise for outlin- 
ing, and then the 
loops are drawn out 
and the needle with E 
its heavy silk cate- P, 
fully drawn through. ; 

A question was 
asked recently about 
sashes, and the reply 
was given by direct- 
ing attention to a 
young girl who had 
on a gray cloth cos- 
tume. The skirt was 
rather full and simply 
trimmed, with a long, 
pointed tablier and 
veuffant back-drap- 
ery. With the round 
bodice was worn 4 
long sash of soft, sil- — 
ver-gray silk, very = lie : 
wide and arranged in a= _ Sr 
enormous loops and ee 
ends in the back. 
This is a decided de- 
parture from the style 
that makes the waist 
look very long, but 
the sash was so well arranged and so perfectly suited to the tall 
slender figure that only a glance of approval could be given. Real 
Roman sashes, very wide and soft as possible, are liked for the 
evening gowns of rose-buds, and they agree well with the faint 
pinks, blues and Nile-greens young ladydom claims for itself. As 
to the arrangement, each wearer becomes her own adviser, for the 
becoming is the rule in the disposition of the sash. - 
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FiaurE No. 2.—WatLt DECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘‘The Work-Table,’’ on Page 111.) 
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FicuRE No. 3.—SoraP-BAsKkET. 
-(For Description see ‘* The Work-Table,” on Page 112.) 
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The pointed girdle adapts itself well to the fashionable gown, and 
the quantity of velvet needed for it is very small. The greatest care 
should be taken in the fitting and to have the eyelets properly 
worked; but, everything considered, the expense and rouble are SO 
slight that the possession of many different girdles is always possible. 
One of black velvet is completely covered with jet sequins that 
overlap each other slightly and give an armor-like look that is very 
attractive; and the 
same design is follow- 
ed in a tourterelle vel- 
vet with steel span- 
gles. In each case 
the velvet was a lit- 
tle worn (having been 
used before), and the 
adornment was justi- 
fiable because of the 
economy. Absinthe 
makes a pretty girdle 
for either a white, 
rose, mode or gray 
gown, and a velvet 
collar of the same 

‘ shade can be easily 
basted on when the 
girdle is to be as- 
sumed. Garnet, navy 
and golden-brown are 
all coming colors 
for girdles. In some 
instances cuffs as well 
as the collar accom- 
pany the girdle, and 
if one has decided up- 
on the gown to be 
worn, an hour’s labor 
will securely place 
pretty velvet adjuncts 
in position. 

Ladies who do not wear a bodice entirely low in the neck and 
who are tired of the square and V-shaped styles, will welcome the 
news that the outline known as veil du roi so much in vogue a sea- 
son or two ago is again very generally seen. The fronts meet at 
the throat, and below this are cut in triangular shape. A ribbon tie 
may be the means used for fastening at the top, or else an orna- 


mental clasp may be employed. For slender-throated women this 


se is desirable for full-dress, as they have an opportunity to wear 
a high frill of lace or a lisse plaiting and yet are not in the so-called 
‘‘half-toilette” of a 
high-waisted bodice. 
If the neck is thin, 
then it is wise to 
have a full cascade 
of lace inside of the 
entire outline, and 
when this is arranged 
and the ribbon ends 
allowed to fall, all the 
effect of a low bodice 
is obtained, while but 
little of the neck is 
exposed. 

he prospects for 
the next season are 
nothing as yet, as 
the late Spring forced 
so many to delay 
assuming Summer 
gowns that time is 
wanted to enjoy 
them. Still, it is be- 
lieved that the large 
tournures and high 
hip-draperies willcon- 
tinue in fashion, and 
that corduroys will 
have increased favor 
shown them. A cos- 
tume of mode corduroy now worn at the sea-side has draperies of 
nun’s-vailing and a square Eton jacket of corduroy outlined with wee 
acorns of the same shade. A straw turban of mode, with a full fold 
of mode crépe about it and a cluster of brown berries as the trim- 
ming, a mode parasol lined with.sbrimp, and long, mode undressed 
kid gloves, formed, the. smartest of \effects. (The wearer, a Titian 
blonde, enjoys the knowledge of how to develop perfect harmony. 
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FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


The head-covering of to-day is made to partake so strongly of the. 


individuality of the wearer, to become so thoroughly imbued with 
what she wishes to seem, that in its purchase the ‘‘who” is more 
regarded than the ‘ what.” 

A pompon with some tips among it? Certainly, if you are not 
going to the sea-side, A cluster of roses of a color that heretofore 
has seemed impossible to wear? Most surely, if you will vail them 
with illusion or lace net. Some defiant chou loops for one who is 
rather quiet in her demeanor? Why not, provided a becoming 
shade is selected. And so the list of questions and answers might 
go on and every objection made to appear as naught. 

A very pretty shape, without the flamboyant air of the poke 
or the somewhat bizarre style peculiar to the granny, is a high- 
crowned chapeau of fine English 
straw. It has no brim at the 
back, but one appears at the 
sides and then gradually widens 
until a somewhat broad and de- 
cidedly rounding peak is attained. 
The decoration is simplicity itself, 
and yet, poised on the head of a 
young and pretty girl, this cha- 
peau seems to have found its 
rightful owner and in appearance 
leaves nothing to be desired. A 
blonde wears a _cream-white 
straw hat of this shape and has 
it underfaced, very smoothly, 
with dark-blue velvet. A num- 

tber of cream satin ribbon loops 
are on each side of the front, and 
immediately in the center is a 
bunch of yellow roses, with illu- 
sion drawn over them—appar- 
ently to vail their beauty; in 
reality, to draw attention to it. 
These hats are worn, well for- 
ward and yet, where the brim 
is uplifted, the blonde hair ‘is 
plainly seen and is well brought 
out by the velvet background. 
Another of these hats is lined 
with mordoré and has loops of 
absinthe satin and a very natu- 
ral-looking furze as its adorn- 
ment; while another is faced 
with crimson velvet and has Jac- 
queminot roses, with yellow tulle 
drawnoverthem, This arrange- i } 
ment of tulle or any very thin = > oon 
material—gauze, erépe or mull, = | ; 
as you may wish to lessen or in- 
tensify the coloring—is really 
very attractive. It seems quite 
proper for it to be where it is; 
and any deft-fingered maiden 
can draw a piece of the sheer 
fabric over the flowers, not let- 
ting it be in the least tight, but arranging it softly and giving it 
what men-milliners call the “air.” However, this should not be 
done except on those bonnets or hats that have the flowers en 
masse and resting against the straw, as it is deemed in bad taste to 
attempt to shroud the flowers that stand up and apparently are 
well able to protect themselves. And in the disposition of the 
tulle, remember that it must disappear under the flowers after they 
are covered, and not be allowed to extend over the hat. 

The rough straw, broad-brimmed sailor-hats are in decided favor 
this seasun, and as the shape is at once comfortable and becoming, 
it seems only right that it should be appreciated. The color that 
obtains best is the natural yellow, and the trimming is very simple. 
A black velvet band, and a bunch of wheat divided so that one part 
points one way and one another, is pretty; while another, having 
dark-blue velvet and poppies, seems equally attractive. Age does 
not govern the wearing of these hats, but a youthful appearance is 
certainly necessary. 

Bonnets are shown in fine and rough straws and the varous braids, 
the edges being finished so that no binding or facing is necessary. 
Some have leaves of straw overlapping each other to make a posi- 
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tive border, while others have a rolling crown formed of the straw 
plaited in strips arranged perpendicularly. When this shape is 
chosen either for the hat or bonnet, a bow of ribbon is placed above 
the’ coronet and other decoration is not demanded, unless, indeed, 
strings are desired. The capotes with the straw-leaf bordering come 
in absinthe, cresson, olive and myrtle-green, in all the garnet shades, 
and in mode, mordoré, gray, dark-blue and all the white tints. A 
much-favored method’ of trimming them consists of a 2onture 
of flowers and ties of narrow velvet or watered ribbon, there 
being no necessity for straps across the back or around the crown. 
When one considers the ease with which this decoration is arranged, 
it must be conceded that if a woman wants, she certainly can have. 
There are some, of course, more elaborately ornamented, but 
in many instances the simplest 
decoration is the most elegant. 
An absinthe straw capote has its 
border of leaves, and just across 
the front is a rose-colored crépe 
scarf that is drawn down easily 
at each’ side, caught here and 
there by small silver pins and, 
flaring, forms the ties. Resting 
against this on top and immedi- 
ately in front are three feathery 
rose-colored puffs, with aigrettes 
of absinthe darting out from 
them. This bonnet is especially 
elegant, and yet it is in reality 
very simply arranged. With less 
elaborate costumes a dark-blue 
bonnet, with a leaf border, is to 
be worn. This has a chow of scar- 
let moiré ribbon just in front, 
and the strings are of the same. 

Bonnets of crépe or of the ma- 
terials used for costumes are more 
than liked, because this makes 
possible the possession of several 
bonnets, and yet there is no spe- 
cial extravagance. Few people 
this season have not asked their 
modistes for—or have not saved 
themselves—a piece of each 
gown, knowing quite well that if 
a bonnet was not needed at the 
time it would most likely be later 
in the season. Most of the favor- 
ite colors can be matched in crépe, 
and some dainty confections are 
the result when this material is 
used. The light tints of mode 
and gray are seldom becoming if 
placed too near the face, there- 
fore a very deep shade of velvet 
intervenes, and then come the 
flowers, chow, lace, loops or what- 
ever the decoration may be. A 
mode crépe is made over a frame 
with a rolling brim and slightly rounding crown—which shape is 
liked when the hair is worn in the Catogan braid. The crown has 
the crépe laid on somewhat loosely, though not in pouf fashion; and 
the brim shows deep mordoré velvet, plainly laid on at the back 
and side, but forming a full, high pouf just in front, giving the 
appearance of a special decoration. Loops of the velvet and of the 
crépe, drawn together and made to appear long and narrow, con- 
stitute the upright trimming; and tiny pins of gilt having crescent 
heads are caught here and there among the loops. 

A symphony in red has a crown of silver and crimson gauze 
plainly laid over crimson crépe: around the brim is a fall plaiting of 
very deep crimson velvet, while another shade is shown in the light 
pink roses, over which are drawn folds of crimson illusion. Very 
much plainer is an oval round hat having the crown covered wit 
black-and-white checked silk, a puff of black velvet and a black-and- 
white kerchief being arranged in pointed fashion just in front. This 
will doubtless find its admirers among those who travel and who at 
the end of a long journey havea decided wish to look smart when 
other people have the more commonplace air of fatigue and dilapida- 
tion, The wise woman carefully takes with her a pretty chapeau, 
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and in the cars assumes a soft felt tennis-hat or a crochetted Tam 
O'Shanter; this she can lay aside just before reaching her destina- 
tion and re-assume the jaunty round hat. 

Straw Tam. O’Shanters in white, yellow, absinthe and blue are 
noted in great numbers, The plaits necessary to form the shape are 
regularly laid in the straw, and the trimming consists of long loops 
of velvet ribbon disposed to fall over the crown and either a cluster 
of flowers or two or three quills stuck here and there through the 
loops. Quills gilded, silvered, aw natural or speckled like a trout are 
in use on hats that demand something and upon which flowers 
would look out of place. Through loops of crépe, silk, ribbon or 
velvet they are carelessly thrust, and sometimes, when there is real 
carelessness displayed in their arrangement, very artistic results are 
attained. Wings of many different shades are outlined with gilt 
embroidery done in the old-fashioned scollop stitch—and, the dealers 
assert, ‘by hand.” This may be believed or not; but as they are 
very pretty, said to wear well and are decidedly the most desirable 
decoration for English walking-hats, minor items may be over- 
looked. 

A dainty little chapeau for the warm weather is made on a small 
) capote frame and is of white mull. This is laid over the frame exactly 
as if it were crépe, and the edge is then outlined with tiny white 
roses almost as small as daisies. On one side is a large bunch of 
them amid a nest of lace or ribbon loops, as is best liked; while the 
ties, if worn, are of black velvet ribbon, mull or a bridle of lace. 
The bonnets most in favor are made of white mull, but some becom- 
ing ones are of lavender, yellow or pale-blue mull. On the yellow 
the flowers may be buttercups or dandelions; on the lavender, violets 


_ OF pansies; and on the blue, forget-me-nots or else small pink roses 


_ are chosen, forming a combination that would suit a Dresden china 
_ shepherdess, The advantage of the white combination is, first of 


. all, that it adapts itself to most costumes, and then, ff a plaited crown 
_ ig made, the loving kisses of the sun do not show 80 plainly 


upon it as in the fainter colors that are too apt to fade in streaks. 
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The so-called “country hats,” the driving and the lawn bonnets 
are wonders of roses or other flow ers, mull and crépe, the latter 
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being put on—one is tempted to say—by the piece. Large shapes 
in rough straws and Leghorns are bent into singular but becom- 
ing outlines, The distinction between a city and country hat 
is being drawn closer every year; the city article is being sim- 
plified, while, provided it is large, the country one may have an 
elaborate array of decoration. A very large black straw is bent 
up—not caught up—on one side and slightly depressed on the other, 
and around the front part of the crown is a scarf of soft black 
silk net that is laid on very full and falls over at each side far toward 
the back, tying, not just under the chin, but low enough for the bow 
to rest on the corsage, though it is not ‘caught. Where the brim is 
uplifted are three yellow roses, and on top is a full monture of the 


es 
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same flowers, with a vail of a deeper yellow drawn over them. This 
is intended as a driving bonnet for out-of-town wear, but is per- 
fectly allowable for church or visiting use. 

Another country hat is of yellow rough-and-ready straw under- 
faced with grenat velvet. The decoration is a large mull scarf, 


‘and a cluster of pale-pink roses is divided and put here and there 


amidst it just in front. Much ingenuity is shown in arranging these 
scarfs, but it must be ingenuity that does not betray itself; it must 
seem as if the soft billows of white, yellow, blue, rose or whatever 
the shade is really fall in the loops and knots. It would be out of 
harmony if they seemed constrained or pre-arranged, the most 
natural-looping, hard as it may be to obtain, being the most desirable. 
Do not knot and re-knot and loop and re-loop your mull or gauze 
or whatever it may be until temper and material are alike in a 
crinkle. Lay it aside for a time if it does not succumb at first, and 
when you take it up again it may be more amenable. A woman 
with brain fretted, fingers nervous and temper over-taxed will not 
make a success of her bonnet or anything else that she may under- 
take. Sometimes even the making of a bonnet requires a little 
courage, especially if one is unaccustomed to the employment; but 
to look it in the face bravely and go ahead is the best advice that 
can be given you. Sometimes it is hard—harder than you would 
believe; at other times it proves to be a very easy task, and you 
can then afford to laugh at the unnecessary amount of worry you 
gave yourself before undertaking it. Above all, do not seek to 
do things too quickly: less haste will make better work and acep a 
better spirit. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


OUR PARIS 


Why the worlds of fortune and fashion should go earlier than usual 
to the country this year is easy to determine. Both sets of people 
dread evil possibilities, even though the chances of ill are but vague ; 
and both also dislike to look upon unpleasant things or even be made 
aware that they are happening just round the corner.. It is not 
denied that the French are what New Englanders call ‘“ plucky ” 
whenever an evil really faces them, because then they are rich in 
the courage of endurance and in resources for its exorcisement; but 
to fly from what may be only possible is the habit of this people. 
They love to be merry and gay, 
and tranquillity is not one of 
their desires; hence the early 
flight to chateaux that are half or 
wholly hidden by forests and to 
the brilliant shores of the ocean 
where fine raiment.disports itself 
and les convenances are not im- 
peratively insisted upon. 

The French are not in love 
with nature in its most sublime 
or beautiful, or even in its phe- 
nomenal moods, and as a people 
they travel as little as possible, 
and invariably go as direct and 
quickly as they are able to their 
objective points; therefore, the 
tourists one meets while journey- 
ing may, almost with a surety, 
be pronounced American, Eng- 
lish or German. And yet the 
French woman, though she be 
going but a score of kilometers, ° 
prepares a charmingly appropri- 
ate costume for her trip. The 
fact that the Parisienne cares 
little or nothing for the endless 

beauties of nature and yet clothes 
herself as if to do it especial honor 
is altogether past comprehension, 
but then she is an acknowledged 
enigma. Even among the great 
artists of France now living—and_ 
they are many—there are few 
landscape painters. Life, but not 
voiceless, inarticulate life, inspires 
them. They appear incapable of 
finding an artistic fire in the glow 
and glory of a flower-garlanded 
meadow, but arekindled to enthu- 
siasm in the presence of a blos- 
som-decked woman if she be 
otherwise picturesquely or even 
fashionably arrayed. Of course, 
from these one excepts Camille 
Corot, who knew the poetry of 
the trees and the sky quite by 
heart, and Narcisse Diaz, a de- 
voted childof Mother Nature who 
heard every one of her pulse beats 
and felt sad or happy in the pres- 
ence of her varying moods. But 
these men are the notable excep- 
tions which prove the rule. Na- 
ture is not worshipped in France, 
but art is adored, whether it be in the fall of a gown, the tint of a 
ribbon or the form and color of a coiffure. 

The time that elapsed between the death and burial of Victor 
Hugo was one of real grief to every heart of this great city. 
Nothing else was talked about. The poor laborer and the rich 
:dler paused in whatever absorbed him and gave himself over to 
a curious sort of regret that Victor Hugo should be dead. It was 
the deserted tenement of flesh that lay in such grand state under 
the Arc de Triomphe that affected them, and they found no satisfac- 
tion in the fact that a weary old man had wrought long and well 

-and, having earned his rest, was permitted to enter upon it without 
pate through the gateway of much suffering. No thought of this 
ind stirred the fibres of the thousands upon thousands of excited 
people who crowded the blossom-bordered Champs Elysées. They 
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could not imagine that the dead man might with voiceless thought 


say to himself, in the language of a fellow poet, 


“The king invites me my abode to leave, 
And dwell in his fair palace; and they grieve 
Who only love me for my old home’s choice, 
But all who love me for myself, rejoice.” 


No, nothing like this trust reached them. It was simply a /féte of 
unreasoning excitement for the 
populace, and they called it sor- 
row for want of another name 
for their sensations. It was a 
something which excused or jus- 
tified them for arranging a grand 
spectacle and for the presence of 
so many emblems of sorrow. Ii 


grief and -_s enjoyed every 
thrill of it! hat a smileless 
joy! 


eep their sensations astir! One 
of the least reasonable and most 
wickedly costly of entertain- 
ments, about which Paris again 


of gossip. It was called “A 
Masque of the Beasts,” and was 
as weird and wonderful as an 


unlimited originality, added toa 
reckless expenditure of money, 
could possibly arrange. It was 
not unlike those splendid orgies 
that preceded the Reign of Terror, 
during which ape and massacre 
were everyday affairs. To Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette there 
were but afew steps between the 
extravagant, grotesque and even 
silly es of the Trianon to the 
scaffold. At one time their royal 
heads were wreathed in ridicu- 
lous yarlands, and but a little 
later their heads ceased to plot 
pleasure or to worry over its 
consequences, because they lay 
bodiless in a basket! This beast 
féte of the Princess de S$ 

grouped together what is called 


Germain,” though why “ flower” 
is the word used to designate 
them nobody can tell. And the 
more difficult is an explanation in 
this instance, when every guest 
was invited to dress as an animal, 
a bird, an insect or a reptile. 
Acceptances to’ become parts of 
a menagerie were universal, and 
the affair was an immense suc- 
cess. Sixty male servants in 
powdered mane and light-blue silk garments, and forty others in the 
red-and-blue livery of the Tallyrands, assisted the guests, some of 


whom found locomotion as crawlers and quadrupeds somewhat | P 


difficult. 

The hostess was costumed as a peacock, her character doubtless 
eres) been suggested by the cynical but quaint soliloquy of the 
elder Tallyrand, who, in the pretended character of a peacock, said 


to himself while supposed to be casting his eyes backward from one 


side of his pompous person to the other, “Have I soul? Of course 
I have. Look at my tail.” Her skirt was of peacock-blue satin 
overlaid with point de Venise lace and decorated, spangle fashion, with 
emeralds, diamonds and sapphires. The court train suspended from 
her shoulders was entirely overlaid with the,eyes taken from per 


cock’s tail feathers, and upon glowing; tips) were arranged ve 8 


And then what followed to | i 


raved and thrilled, sparkled and | 
made for itself a three days’ féte |“ 


artistic talent for realism and an — 


the “flower of the Faubourg St. . 


was a most superb display of ]- 


_ 


- overlaid with black lace. 
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of rubies, topazes, emeralds, pearls and diamonds. The corsage was 
made of the breast of a peacock, with its head of feathers and jewels 
standing out from the front of the wearer's throat. Peacock feathers 
and diamonds were also upon her head. 

One countess was dressed in black velvet and black pearls to 
represent a bat. Another was a pink ibis, with silver gauze over 
rosy satin, and a bodice and coiffure of ibis plumage. A white cat 
was the character assumed by another lady, a golden pheasant by 
another, and a white hen by yet another. Among others were a 
tigress in black and yellow, with golden claws, a swallow, a grass- 
hopper, and a blue-bottle. Not the least wonderful and horrible was 
the representation of a serpent, with coils that glittered with ame- 
thysts, pearls of white, rose, maroon and gray, while the eyes were 
of glittering emeralds, 

Twelve young beaus of French society were present as a pack of 
fox-hounds, with their own heads surmounted by the stuffed heads 
of the dogs. There were giraffes, monkeys, crocodiles, porpoises, 
spiders, mosquitoes, pelicans, storks, ete., etc. Imagine if you can 
the quality of the minds that could find pleasure in devising such an 
entertainment, who could find such an evening a pastime or the pre- 
paration for it a pleasure, 

Forty more male servants in one style of livery, and sixty others 
in the Talleyrand colors, served the gorgeous supper at three o'clock 
A. M., during which a hundred coryphées dressed as bees per- 
formed an Egyptian 
dance. 

To leave the flowers 
of the Faubourg St. 
Germain and turn to 
other flowers of beau- 
ty is a real pleasure. 
That each of these 
human blossoms flit- 
ted off to her Summer 
haunts after array- 
ing herself as only a 
French or American 
woman can is to say 
nothing, but to men- 
tion that her fabric 
and colors are more 
brilliant than usual at 
Midsummer may be 
news to those who 
have not closely 
watched this chamel- 
eon-like nation, which 
is always gayest In its 
raiment in the face of 
wars. One can distin- 
guish England, Russia 
and the Indies in the 
favorite colors of the 
season, and they are 
each most curiously 
blended. Some of 
them are reminis- 
ences of old contests, 
but some are present 
issues. Costumes of 
these blended colors 
are made of Bengaline, Sicilienne and poplin, and they are some- 
times underfaced or delicately touched here and there with cardinal 
reds, which intensify the delicate shades. Other handsome new 
dresses are made of moss-green textures combined with pale wood- 
browns, and these harmonize naturally and look coolly indifferent 
to all political, and, indeed, all other clashings. 

White woolens, with accessories of wine and red, are Midsummer 
favorites, the rich, dark hues being discreetly reserved upon the 
toilettes of fresh-tinted young ladies and also upon the Summer 
costumes of women with plump figures and ruddy faces. It is said 
that this liking for combined white and red will continue into the 
next cold season, when it will become a harmony of red and silver 
or red and pale-gold for very rich toilettes, as well as for utility 
dresses. The effect of these united hues upon the glossy corded 
fabrics just mentioned is superb if properly studied. Stately and 
slender women who are fond of unbroken lines in their draperies 
will be charmed with areturn to Siciliennes and poplins, while the 
Bengaline, which has an equally noticeable rep in its weaving, is as 
soft and pliable as cashmere and as sheeny as satin. | 

A most elegant dinner dress for an early Autumn bride has just 
been privately inspected. Its skirt is of cardinal poplin overlaid 
with black lace wrought in floral pattern, and its draperies and 
bodice are a pinkish-gray Bengaline, a red inserted vest being 
It was not a very costly toilette and will 
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be as serviceable as it is charmingly effective. Primrose combined 
with black will again be fashionable, and the next season will see it 
in high favor. Black and amber, and black and pomegranate, are 
also to be fashionable. These united colors were once worn, but 
seldom except by Southern or creole belles with rich nectarine com- 
plexions and starry splendors in their dark eyes. Amber and wine 
colors will also be favorite blendings, but their combining must be’ 
skilfully and artistically performed. 

To look less like a revival and more like a novelty, wine-colored 
laces will be draped over amber fabrics of both lustred and dull- 
surfaced fabrics, according to the personal styles of their wearers. 
A slight figure can bear any amount of glossy finish upon the dress 
goods, but the effect of high lustre upon the broad surface of a stout 
lady’s costume, no matter what the color of the fabric may be, is far 
from agreeable or becoming. In diaphanous materials absinthe and 
chartreuse greens, to be worn over pale-canary or ivory-white satins, 
are the most perplexing and fascinating of late fashions, because the 
result of the combination produces a mist, a dream of evanescent 
blues, as one who mixes pigments would well know. To the imagin- 
ative mind this result is not always wholly pleasant, but it will delight 
those who are fond of producing impressive and bewildering effects 
of toilette. 

This reminds me to mention that there is a small but influential 
set of Parisian fashionables who have set their faces against all such 
illusions and delu- 
sions in dress, and 
they have determin- 
edly refused to wear 
changeable or cham- 
eleon silks; nor will 
they permit tinsel in 
the weaving or deco- 
rations of their rai- 
ment. Theirrivals and 
opponents declare— 
though whether with 
truth it is quite im- 
possible, as it might 
also be unkind, to 
declare—that these 
objectors to shimmer 
and glitter have such 
dingy or nonconform- 
ing complexions that 
they are unable to 
wear.such trying ele- 
gancies and are en- 
deavoring to banish 
them on the same 
principle that very 
tall belles refuse to 
admire striped dress 
goods—because they 
exaggerate possible 
defects. The object- 
ors to very tall hats 
and to excessively 
pokey pokes of bon- 
nets are ladies whose 
lofty forms cannot 

| well endure further 
upliftings, while the enthusiastic advocates and patrons of these 
high chapeaux are almost altogether of that class called “ charmingly 
petite” but who are willing to exchange this description, pretty 
as it is, for “divinely tall” or “superbly stylish.” It is only the 
favorites of nature who possess that artistic height and girth and 
delicacy or “‘ betweenity ” of color which is mentioned in Paris as 
espiégle, though just why nobody explains. Happy are such women, 
because they are partisans of no particular fashion and favorites 
with all. 

But then are not all these variations of taste and their inspirations 
a blessed favor to manufacturers, to costumers and to the inventors 
of fashions? All exuberances of ornament are avoided upon those 
glossy repped goods which have been mentioned, and which are so 
emphasized by fashion this month in Paris that it is but reasonable 
to expect them to hold high positions of favor during the season to 
come. Even when overhung or overlaid with broad lace they do not 
have the appearance of being excessively trimmed, because there is 
no frou frou in the arrangement of this ornament—indeed, this lace 
is seldom a costly accessory to a toilette, so exquisitely artistic and 
dainty are almost all recent machine-made laces. And, beside, inex- 
pensive laces are no longer imitations of better qualities, nor are 
they selected in the hope of deluding one into the belief that they 
are of greater cost or finer quality than they) really are. 

—DororueEa. 
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GOOD MANNERS. 


It is difficult to determine which is least agreeable, the supercilious 
manners of the city-bred person who assumes to be wiser and quite 
superior to the permanent resident of the country, or the self-effac- 
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ing submission of the latter individual (though he may not know 
just how happy and contented he ought to be) to such petty arro- 
gance and unjustifiable self-sufficiency. 

But there is one other person who is even more foolishly offensive 
than either of the two individuals mentioned. 
It is the inhabitant of the country who is 
always on the defensive and assumes a brist- 
ling attitude of resentment toward a dweller 
of towns or cities in the fear of being sus- 
pected of learning something which it is not 
possible he would otherwise acquire within 
the radius of his belongings or affiliations. 
As if knowledge were not a welcome gift, let 
it come from whom it may! Usually the city 
dweller has no objection to being pronounced 
ignorant of the habits of thought, the ways 
and means of living, the social usages, the 
pleasures, pains, joys, griefs, worries and 
anxieties, as well as the standard of sesthe- 
tics, which prevail far away from the deadly 
heats, the offensive airs and the artificial 
forms of city life; therefore, the townsman 
who is not intelligent in a practical or per- 
sonally observant sense, or is only super- , 
ficially acquainted with the differing ways 
of his brothers of the field and forest, is less 
disagreeable in his ignorance than is the 
country man who resents cosmopolitan 
knowledge. If only there could be estab- 
lished an “ Exchange for Secial Intelligence” which should give to 
the country dweller in an acceptable manner that which the town 
man knows but too well and sometimes has reason to be weary of, 
and where the country man and woman could answer with self- 
respect and even pleasure all the many inquiries which the sympa- 
thetic, and often envious, city people would like to ask, afar more 


, 


agreeable relation would exist between the temporary server and 
the temporarily served at Midsummer. 

The town man flies from unbearable heats and carries to the farm- 
house a tired body and an irritated mind to be comforted and rested, 
and the majority of such persons, through thoughtlessness, appear to 
forget they are receiving quite as much, if not more, than they pay 
for, and that there are favors to give and to ask by both parties. If 
those who live in the very path of travel and what is badly named 
“civilization” have opportunities of learning the most agreeable 
methods of being pleasantly fed and perfectly served, why can they 
not convey their knowledge in a delicate and acceptable manner to 
those who dwell too remote from the centers of domestic comforts 
. ae acquired everything that may be learned of household wis- 

m 

These dwellers by the brooks and in the meadows are able to f 
return a double compensation in their way for all the great outer 
world can bring to them. The standards of comfort to-day are, 
as we all know, entirely artificial, but having accustomed ourselves 
to them, we are happier when able to live by them. Those country 

eople who, when we are fagged, irritable and exacting receive us 
into their homes and offer us the simpler formalities to which they 
are accustomed, have done for us their very best; and to find need- 
less fault and demand impossibilities, only proves that in the guest 
there is a momentary forgetfulness of reason and justice, or ae a 
pitiful lack of fine breeding. 

Considerateness is a quality of character that may be acquired if 
one has it not, and self-respecting persons will not fail to possess 
themselves of the real thing, or, for the sake of grace and gracious- 
ness, will adopt the uses of it just as persons acquaint themselves 
with other accomplishments. Certainly, a consideration for others 
is a most fascinating charm, and it need never be carried too far over 
the edge of jistice. 

The town man and woman too often present to their entertainers 
a manner of worldly prosperity that is wholly exaggerated, but they 
seldom succeed in deceiving country people, whose instincts are 
keener, because less dulled by constant use, than those of their 
guests. Their observant faculties are more alert and incisive for the 

. same and other reasons that are not far to seek in those usually quiet 

lives, which would, if they could, learn all the world’s secrets by a 
personal knowledge of them all. Fortunate are they beyond their 
own knowing that they cannot learn all “ by heart.” 

Perhaps the least pleasant of associations at Midsummer are those 
which not unfrequently exist between the moderately rich and the 
moderately poor relations. There are too many of the former who 
maintain and enlarge their properties because they never spend 
money when it can possibly be avoided. These are they who 
remember their country kinsfolk when the dog star rages and it is 
fashionable to be absent from town. Then it is that they become 
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suddenly fond of their remote family ties, and write to inform them 
how much thicker is blood than water. There are occasions when 
certain types of the dwellers of towns are swift to claim relation- 
ship, while at others they are tardy in rucognizing family obliga- 
tions; and it is of the country people who-accept such recognitions | 
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with hespitable welcomes that ‘serioussfault is to be found. There 
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is no help and no hope for a betterment in the qualities of such self- 
ish men and women as are willing to accept from their less wealthy 
brethren, more than, they are eager to bestow; therefore, it is the 
duty of country people to refuse to entertain, without at least a par- 
tial compensation, those who have larger purses than their own, but 
have no sense of justice or gratitude. And a want of the latter has 
been pronounced by certain wise writers as the only unpardonable 
sin of which humanity can be guilty. 

On the other hand, the rich dello of the-city often displays a 
too ostentatious and self-exhibiting generosity and hospitality to the 
less prosperous countryman and his family, and its expression wounds 
too keenly to be borne by its victim without resentment. There 
is no vulgarity more difficult for a sensitive person to endure than 
a too apparent effort to make him an especial object of another’s 
benevolence. Gifts that mark their receivers as beneficiaries in the 
eyes of all their acquaintances are not infrequently an infliction too 
grievous to be borne, and are, therefore, perhaps brusquely, refused ; 
and the would-be bestower thereof counts himself a martyr to his 
own generosity and this poor kinsman or friend as an unreasonably 
and insufferably proud individual, if not a semi-lunatic. These vary- 
ing estimates of hospitality—or ostentation—whichever it should be 
named—widens the gulf between the painfully sensitive poor and the 
thoughtless and somewhat vain and purse-proud rich. If rich and 
poor only would in these affairs use their imaginations and change 
places with each other for a few moments, hospitable courtesies or 
gifts would be offered as a pleasure and their acceptance counted as 

a favor or a delicate proof of 
cordiality and carry no hurt ; 
to lessen their values, be- 
cause, after all, to the truly 
noble-minded, it is really 
easier and pleasanter to 
be the giver than the 
recipient. 

If we owe one duty more 
than another to our fellows, 
it is to educate them‘ when 
they are ignorant in matters 
of conduct or morality. This 
is a vital element in good 
manners, and the charm of 
it all is in the bestowal of 
this superior knowledge in 
as graceful and kindly a 
fashion as possible. Surely 
the country dweller ‘should 
be quite able to give his 
reasons gently when he de- 
clines to be hospitable to 
the selfish kinsman and his 
family who offer to fall upon 
and consume him while city 
heats are unbearable, and at 
a time, too, when country 
life has its own especially 
tiresome duties. This is one 
of the lessons which is due 
the townsman, and who but ° 
the self-respecting, self-protective countryman can teach him? It is 
quite as much his duty to’ teach city people from his standpoint of 
information as it is rs Parnas in city residents to refrain from im- 
parting in an agreeable manner whatever will be useful or accep- 
table from their own accumulations of knowledge, always mod- 
estly remembering that it is solely because their own lots hap- 
pened to fall at one of the great world’s centers, into which is con- 
stantly being poured an accumulating wisdom of the domestic arts 
and other intelligences, that they are better taught in a few things 
than are out-of-town people. 

If the happy dwellers among the meadows, upon the hills or the 
mountains and the one who is sandwiched between the bricks of a 
town would only establish a better footing upon a friendly “give 
and take” understanding, they could be of incalculable benefit to 
each other. Self-respect on both sides, with a kindly and generous 
consideration of the social and natural differences between their two 
conditions, outlooks or points of view, would make the lives of both 
townsman and countryman richer in contentment, as well as in those 
prosperities which come to them only through a clear understanding 
of the values of two views instead of the judgments and conclusions 
of one. 

Moral, mental and material things are too often held to be in- 
separable, though this grouping is, as a general thing, involuntary 
and without consideration. Those who carry to the country a large 
share of worldly wisdom and find nothing comparable. with their 
own aie are feel a contempt for those whose information and 
pursuits differ from their own, which contempt they too often ex- 
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press in some way, even when too wise to give their thoughts to 
speech. And yet, if they but knew it, they might, with most excel- 
lent reasons, envy those who do not possess, and who would perhaps 
scorn to possess, the too-worldly acquirements of their guests. The 
tree of knowledge grows both good and evil fruit, and it has yielded 
a preponderance of evil to many. 

A morbid feeling in regard to their differing positions as servers 
of others during the Summer brings a keen but wholly needless 
grievance into the hearts and lives of many who open their cool, 
sweet and tranquil homes to city people. Theyshrink from bestow- 
ing & hospitality that is unacknowledged by too many, and this 
shrinking is natural; but they should comfort themselves, if comfort 
really be needed, by the fact that an atmosphere which is home- 
like, and a kindliness that is genuine and tireless, can never 
be paid for except in kind. Whatever conduct is noble in its 
Inspiration must be followed for its own sake, whether its recep- 
tion by others be felt and valued or misunderstood or ignored. 
Those exquisitely fine manners which happily one finds now and 
then in both citizens of the lonely country and in the densely 
populated town, are sure to be the outgrowth of an unselfish con- 
templation of another's needs of help or sympathy, added to a nat- 
ural or acquired delicacy in the manner of their bestowal. Gracious- 
ness becomes grace and grace indicates loveliness and beauty, giv- 
ing a loftier and a more subtle and enduring fascination than form or 
color is possibly able to bestow. It is quite independent of birth, of 
the education of the schools, of the fashioning or texture of one’s 
raiment, of fortune or the 
spot near or remote from 
inhabited centers upon 
which one plants his own 
roof tree. Dissensions among 
women arising from points 
of etiquette not clearly un- 
derstood are frequent, be- 
cause they are more easily 
hurt through their sympa- 
thies and affection. Want 
of thought 1s more than jus- 
tified by good intentions. 
Women, more than men, 
need to learn that conser- 
vatism has its values as well 
as its drawbacks, and that 
its meaning is capable of 
quite as creditable interpre- 
tation when applied to the 
tired, home-bound country 
woman as to the grand dame. 

Good birth, with its inher- 
ited traditions and cultiva- 
tion of mind and manner, is 
not to Ke undervalued by any 
means, but it is not at alla 
necessity in our fortunate 
land of equalities and oppor- 
tunities, because every es- 
sential that is needful to 
make men and women 
worthy to bestow and to accept honors or friendships is within their 
reach, whether they dwell in almost eremite seclusion in the country 
or live amidst the constant friction of crowds of their fellows. 

‘Command respect by maintaining it for yourself and it will 
always be enoriod you, and neither poverty nor riches, serving nor 
being served can make a difference in the quantity or quality of 
esteem in which all just and wise persons will hold you,” said one 
of the sages. If every American could be persuaded to make the 
most and the best of his lot in life, envy and contempt, ungenerous 
arrogance and an unjustifiable humility—those tireless and pitiless 
enemies to peace, and to all healthful, beautiful, intellectual, moral 
and social growths—would die out of our Western world. Jean 
Ingelow, the sweetest of English singers, writes in one of her late 
poems : 
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“ * © * Tt has cheered my heart 
To think e’en now pity and envy both 
It may be are misplaced, or needed not; 
Heayen may look down in pity on some soul 
Hat envied.” 


We can do much to better the lives of each other, differ as we 
may; and in the cultivation of a desire to find opportunities for the 
bestowal of a kindness, even though it be so small a thing asa 
sympathetic or helpful word, is the secret of those fine manners 
which are called noble, beautiful-and graceful, and which are always 
the most attractive and acceptable(to.the worldly-wise, as well as te 
simple folk. : 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


THE MIDNIGHT COUNCIL. 


That was what we always called it, although it usually met be- 
fore and adjourned about midnight. It consisted of the entire 
family, with Dick’s Special as the addendum or annex. And we 
talked. There was usually a great deal to say. Dick called it 
“Impressions du Soir,” but at any rate it meant that the happy 
family told the little mother and me (I’m the Little Father) what 
they had seen, thought and done during the evening, and we in turn 
gave our own experiences. The origin of the council was traced to 
the girls coming in to tell what sort of a time they had, but now 
it has grown into a library affair, where all, boys and girls, chatter, 
and the boys smoke. Yes, we let them do it, because if they 
wanted to they would do it away from home, and it is better that 
they be men enough to do it openly. The Grandmother's apart- 
ments are sacred to them, but in other parts of the house they are 
under no restraint. 

To-night I sat there listening to them, and the first thing I heard 
was this from Dick’s Special: “If there is any type of woman I 
despise it is the one who is going to improve you at an informal 
entertainment; she who has just learned some things herself and is 
so surprised that she wants to disseminate her newly-found knowl- 
edge. Over a cup of tea she gives a dissertation on the drama— 
whether it should amuse or instruct, what its mission is, etc. For 
your part you wish hers was to die for her country and that the 
call of duty might come very soon. Then she asks for another cu 
of tea, and while sipping it tells you how absorbed she is in Fren 
literature (translated, you think to yourself); and she quotes in 
English, and rather erroneously, something that she attributes to a 
well-known woman—as she puts it—and you are sinner enough to 
think that if she really knew where it came from she would not 
quote it. She’s an abomination! I like girl-y girls. I don’t go out 
to be instructed; I go to be pleased.”’ 

““' Well now, Allan,” came from Dick’s lips, ‘“‘men who think they 
are amusing are just as bad. What is worse than a man who giggles 
and says would-be clever things. Then there’s the gushingly imper- 
tinent young man, a specimen of which I met to-night. He said, 
in a very confidential manner, ‘Oh! I heard something about you.’ 
I gave a society smile. (Unless Jack stops trying to show what it 
is he will tear the corners of his mouth.) Then he giggled and said, 
‘T hear you are absolutely in love.’ I looked at him for a minute or 
two, but concluded it was not worth while to teach him better man- 
ners; I then asked for a cup of tea, and said I was very tired. He 
had just gone when that abominable Brown-Gray came up. His bril- 
hancy for once was above his boots, for he inquired how I came 
there. I told him I was invited, and asked him if he were not. 
Such fun! you ought to have seen his face. Afterwards, however, 
I had avery good time, because I met some really nice people. 
But what was Mamsey doing?” 

‘‘Look at me,” said Mamsey, “and behold a martyr to politeness. 
Seized upon by a bore of a woman who audibly asked me the name 
of everyone who bowed to me, who asked for introductions to 
everybody and who wondered what we should be given to 
eat. I had to endure all this and smile because she said she remem- 
bered me when I was a child! And, according to her account, I 
must have been such an abominable child that I wonder the family 
ever endured me. This woman stayed by me all the evening— 
for my own sake I had to look interested, and I must have succeeded, 
for those who might have come to me did not for fear of 
interrupting the especially pleasant time 1 appeared to be having.” 
Everybody sympathized with Mamsey, and Dick’s Special told how 
he had longed to join her, but that she beamed, apparently, with 
such sincerity upon “the friénd of her youth” that he made up his 
yoind she was enjoying herself immensely. 

Another uproar ensued here, but above all the laughs was heard 
a half-sob from Mameey. 

“Old” asked a question of wide possibilities: “Where do you 
suppose I have been?” A deep silence. ‘Well, after you all 
went out I noticed an invitation here for a distinguished guest to 
attend the opening-night of the bazaar for the founding of some- 
thing, so I took the card and went. Well,. of all the shams 
possible, the worst is a fair where ten or twelve women are deter- 
mined to use the opportunity as a means of knowing people whom 
they would not otherwise meet. You see, I knew a girl at one of 
the tables, and she told me all about it. I asked her why she 
remained, and she said because she had promised for that one night, 
but once home she never would come again. If I thought one of 
my sisters would be mixed up in such a thing I would disown them, 
and if they ever are—’ (Here Harold was interrupted by loud 
applause from the masculine part of his audience, while drooping 


heads testified that both Mamsey and Dick had at some time or othez 
suffered for the cause of some institution and were repentant sinners. 
reformed.) 

Mamsey had no hesitancy in saying that she retired because she 
was disheartened, and in future preferred to give what she could 
rather than try to sell things at double their value and, in return for 
it, be called “bold.” But Dick, most enthusiastic of workers, had 
suddenly ceased one day, and nobody knew why—that is, nobody 
but the Little Mother. ‘And I shall never tell why,” said Dick; 
“never, never.” The Special wondered if he would not know, and 
was told that one of the crying shames of the day came from men 
being told too much. ‘You see,” said the little sage, ‘‘a woman 
grows very affectionate and very often tells many things she regrets 
afterwards, I reiterate that the crying sin of the day is not igno- 
rance, but knowledge!” 

And do you know that the small philosopher is about right. 
There is too much of an effort made to be wise—too much of an 
effort made to cultivate the brain at the expense of greater and 
more desirable graces for a woman. Nobody wants a woman to be 
what Old calls a donkey, but, indeed, a thoroughly companionable 
donkey would be more agreeable than a lot of owls—those wise 
birds, that look best when they are stuffed. They laughed at me 
because I talked about a companionable donkey, but indeed I have 
seen several, 

Now listen to the Little Mother. She says: “Dear children, 
you have all been right and all been wrong. The Special, of 
course, had to be polite to the young woman who wanted to edu- 
cate him; Dick had-to endure the tiresome young men, and Mamsey 
the young woman whom the Special calls ‘the friend of her youth’; 
i there is no reason in the world why your whole evening should 

ave been given to them, for, strange as it may seem, I do believe 
that bores know just what they are and fasten themselves inten- 


tionally to the people who are too polite to cut them or too young 


to know how to do so. Now, I want you all to remember that 
When you are ata place where there are more than half-a-dozen 
people, it is quite right for you to put an end to the talk of whoever 
ig tiring you by moving away. Even politeness has its limits, and 
boredom has no right to monopolize all the pleasant people. But, 
my dears, do not make the other mistake and conclude that all those 
who are uninteresting to you are bores; sometimes you are the 
stupid people in not knowing how to touch the proper note to make 
them give you suitable harmony. As for Harold, his denunciations 
are rather violent; but, in a measure, they are all true. In all large 
cities charities to many have become mere rungs on the social ladder, 
and my daughters do not need them; still, I allow experience to be 
their teacher. Dick's lesson was the hardest, but it did her good. 
Even in these things, however, one must discriminate, because in a 
small place the work done for a church or nursery is nearly always 
conscientiously and earnestly performed, the greatest hope centering 
in the result. After all, too, there is always a recompense for the 
disagreeable times. Even when they were bored Dick and the 
Special knew there would be time for a pleasant chat, my Mamesey 
was certain there was a nest waiting for her where the mother-bird 
could tell her what a darling she was when she was little, and Old, 
if he had a horrid time, deserved it for passing himself off as the dis- 
tinguished guest, his father.” 

Somehow, I am sure you cannot even object to an elderly lover 
holding in his own the hand of the little mother who always 
does just what she preaches to the others—hopes for the good 
the future holds and smiles in anticipation of it even when the 
present is dark. We were all thinkmg about this—the Special 
smoothing Dick’s blonde hair (the wrong way, by-the-bye), Mamsey 
and Old staring at the fire and the other boys standing about the 
little mother, when a most awful shriek was heard from the kitchen! 
Down we all went in a body (I say that advisedly, as nobody knows 
just how we did go), and there, with her apron before her eyes, was 
the kitchen-maid, and at her side, blushing like a cabbage-rose, an 
awkward butcher-boy. When an explanation was demanded, the 
answer was: “Please ma’am, I were a-tellin’ Teddy, after havin’ 
come from my cousin's that a-talkin’ over the day’s doin’s were a family 
habit which I considered right, an’ then ma’am, as Teddy said he 
thought so too, we went at it. Teddy he spoke of a French mad 
two doors below—of the winnin’ ways she has, an’, as I had often 
read of the highsterics an’ never had ‘em myself, I thought the time 
had come. But please, ma'am, I didn’t know as they would make so 
much noise, an’, ma’am, if,you’ll look it over, it shan't happen 
again.” The penitent-domestic was forgiven and a suggestion made 
to the butcher-boy that he had better not excite her jealousy again 
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within a half-mile of the house. But this ended the midnight 
council for one night. 

I should think it did, and I, Harold, am all the more determined 
to ally myself to a woman with her emotions under proper control; 
a woman who has had sufficient experience of life to be calm—such 
& woman as the Special’s grandmother. 
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Bravo, Harold; the Special will speak in your favor, though it is 
doubtful if the dear grandmother's experience does not lead to a 
more charitable view of the emotional woman than you hold. 

As to the council ending, I must admit there was a special session 


of two members (Dick and her ud ears for a little while in the hall- _ 


way, the minutes of which [ decline to enter. I, A. M. 


HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 


If there is anything that tends to make tolerable the approach of the 
sultry hours of an August day it is a light and tempting breakfast. 
Not only is this repast a present encouragement ‘and a definite enjoy- 
ment, but its after consequences are more realistic than is often 
appreciated. Too few persons reflect that food is fuel for the human 
motor, and that its quality is of serious importance to one’s well- 
being. Atmospheric heats in excess are the causes of many of the 
disorders of both adults and children, and a sudden fall in tempera- 
ture, unless guarded against, is liable to be very injurious. To meet 
these varying conditions safely a too-great care cannot be taken that 
the digestive machinery and assimilating forces of our system be in 
easy working order. 

To prepare for every emergency that can be brought upon human- 
ity by burning solar rays, an appetitizing, easily digeated slightly 
stimulating first meal of the day containing those qualities which 
afford a proper amount of satisfaction during the processes of eat- 
ing it and partaken in cheerfulness of spirit and not under the hurt 
of fretting, the rasping of worry or the pressure of haste, is the 
very best prelude, for a day which is ruled by Sirius demands 
energy and prophesies a need for all the sustaining virtues of mind 
and matter. Few women are fully aware that by the intelligent 
hand of the provider of daily food danger from the intense heat 
may be averted. 

ood for a Summer breakfast should be light in quality, reserved 
in quantity and easily digested, while a ‘ wee bite” carried afield ar 
to the shop and counting-room to eat between meals is of vast im- 
rtance after having partaken of alight early repast. Of course, there 
is the customary oaten porridge—the method of preparing which 
was given last month—or its alternative, coarse wheat or other easily 
digested cereals; but all persons do not like this kind of diet, nor is 
it wholesome for every one. Sir Henry Thompson, who is an admit- 
ted authority on human food, has lately contributed to the Nineteenth 
Century a most useful and interesting article on ‘‘ Diet in Relation 
to Age and Activity.” Thecommon sense of every person responds 
directly to the assertion that the quality and amount of food to be 
taken should accord within narrow limits with the amount of force 
employed for the purposes of daily life. If the toil is to be per- 
formed by the muscles, a heavier or harder-to-be-digested variety 
of food should be eaten than if the brain is to perform a service, 
because in the latter case the blood, which should assist the diges- 
tion, is drawn to the head to move its machinery at a needful pace 
and the process of digestion and assimilation are unaided ; while the 
hand-worker’s blood is stirred evenly and maintains a proper physi- 
cal balance between all the functions of the system, unless, of course, 
the atmosphere in which he works be overheated, is wanting in 
oxygen or is contaminated by poisonous gases. 

The habit of eating meat on a Summer day is not a good one, but 
when a craving for animal foods has once been established it is dif- 
ficult and sometimes dangerous to interrupt its uses. The quantity, 
however, may be sensibly lessened during August and the early part 
of September in our climate. Milk, eggs, fish, ceréals and fruit are 
the strictly proper foods when the temperature runs high. With 
little persons the eating of flesh meats should not become an estab- 
lished custom. Children will be less irritable, women less easily 
fretted and men will have less frequent and less violent outbursts of 
temper after a light, easily assimilated morning meal—with a biscuit 
or its equivalent to meet hunger in the interval between meals—than 
if they devoured and failed to digest a rich meat breakfast. 

The following menus for August, with such variations as good 
sense, a drop in the mercury or special views of individuals 
demand, will be found wholesome, inexpensive and not in the least 
_ difficult to prepare. The wise provider will always take proper 
account of and pay respect to personal peculiarities of taste and 
digestion. Over the children a watchful observance of the after 
consequences of food upon temper, activity and sleep will te kept, 
and these manifestations will soon inform the mother of the indi- 
vidual needs of her family. Endeavor as she will, she eannot com- 
pel her child’s digestion to adapt itself to food which it resents and 
resists, although she may force the hungry little creature to eat in 
compliance with her commands. If she be wise and tender, she 


will not try to compel its instincts and tastes into submission to her 
will 


BREAKFAST. 


Small Fruits, Sliced Peaches or Cooked Apples. 
Oatmeal or Wheaten Porridge. 
Broiled or Creamed Fish. 
Boiled or Escolloped Potatoes. 
Hot Dry Toast. Plain Bread. 
Hot Coffee, Tea or Cocoa. 


Brorep Fisa.—Te broil a fish, it should be cut open at the back, 
dressed, washed and wiped dry—that is, provided a whole one 
instead of slices of large fish be chosen. In either case rub it with 
salt and pepper, lay in a double wire broiler and cook over a 
clear, hot fire from five to twenty minutes, according to thick- 
ness. Oily fish, such as mackrel, blue-fish, etc., need only salt and 

epper; but slices of cod, halibut and whitefish are better if 
ightly rubbed with soft butter or olive oil before broiling. When 
a whole fish is to be used, cook the flesh side first and let it brown 
evenly; then turn and brown the skin just enough to make it erisp. 
If the fish be very thick, after it is browned on both sides place the 
broiler on the top of a baking-pan in the oven, to complete its cook- 
ing. To discover if it be sufficiently done, insert a fork, and if this 
can be turned easily the fish may be removed from the fire. Serve 
it with the flesh side up, and border the dish with sprays of parsley, 
creases or pepper grasses. Cold cooked fish is delicious, if preperly 
recooked for breakfast, or, indeed, for any meal. If there is no 
cooked fish, fresh cod, halibut, cusk, haddock, etc., may be boiled 
the day before it is wanted. Cover it with cold salted water—about 
a table-spoonful of vinegar being added for each quart of liquid— 
and let it boil until it will separate easily; then drain and set it 
away. When wanted, remove the skin and bones, pick the parts 
into small flakes and measure it. Take as much milk as there is fish, 
add to it the fish skin and bones, a whole or part of an onion— 
according to taste—,salt, pepper and a bit of mace. Let it boil five 
minutes, then strain it, thicken the milk by adding a table-spoonful 
of flour to each pint of milk and add butter in the same degree. Put 
the flaked fish into this white sauce, stir and pour into an earthen- 
ware dish that has been properly buttered. Sift over it a few bread 
or cracker crumbs, and bake half an hour. If red pepper is liked, 
use it in preference to black or white; being a tonic,‘it is more 
wholesome. About the quantity equal to a small pea is sufficient for 
a pintof milk. For those who are dainty and can secure them, there 
are individual earthenware dishes that are used for baked eggs, 
escolloped crabs, oysters, lobsters, etc., and this preparation of fish 
may be baked in such little dishes. 

Poratoxss.—If the breakfast fish is broiled, creamed potatoes are 
suited to it, but if the fish be escolloped, broiled potatoes—that have 
previously been boiled—are best as its accompaniments. To broil 
cold potatoes: cut them in half-inch slices the longest way across, 
place them in an enclosed wire gridiron, and brown them lightly on 
both sides. Sprinkle with salt and pepper before openin e grid- 
iron, serve them ona hot platter, and place a tiny bit of butter or 
pour a few drops of melted butter upon each slice. 

To scollop potatoes: place a half-pint of milk over the fire in an 
earthenware or enamelled pan, with salt and pepper to taste, and, 
if liked, half a tea-spoonful of grated onion. en it has boiled put 
in double the quantity of finely sliced cold boiled potatoes, cover 
them, and place them upon the fire or stove where they will boil 
slowly and not burn. Ten or fifteen minutes should be enough, 
if the potatoes are ripe and good. If they are still young, add to 
them just before removal from the fire a half tea-spoonful of flour 
that has been moistened in a table-spoonful of milk. A piece of 
butter as large as a walnut shouldbe dropped upon them just 
before serving. -When ‘potato flour ‘canbe ‘procured, use it in pret- 
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erence to that of wheat or corn starch, as it gives a much finer 
flavor to escolloped potatoes, and, indeed, to all sauces. Large gro- 
cers usually keep it, and it is a most agreeable addition to the family 
supplies, without adding much to the cost of housekeeping. 

Toast should go from the fire directly to the individual who is to 
partake of it, and it is best made of bread that is more than a day 
old. Summer breads should never be served while hot. 

Coffee, tea and cocoa received proper attention last month. 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER. 


Cold or Hot Tea, Cocoa or Coffee that was prepared 
ta the morning and set away to cool. 
Eggs that were botled twenty minutes and set 
away tn a cold place. 
Bread thinly cut and evenly spread with butter. 
Sponge Cake. 
Fruit (Cooked or Raw). 


If one hot dish be desired, the whites of four of the boiled 
eggs may be chopped fine and added to a white sauce made accord- 
ing to the formula just given for creamed fish, omitting the onion 
and mace. Grate or crumble the yolks into small bits, and add 
pepper and salt. Turn the white sauce with its egg over slices of 
fresh toast that are neatly arranged upon a heated platter, and sift 
the finely crumbled yolks evenly over this through a coarse soup- 
strainer or fine cullender. A few sprays of parsley arranged upon 
the dish add much to the attractiveness of this simple, dainty and 
delicious preparation. 

Sponce Caxe.—The sponge cake for luncheon may be well and 
speedily made, with the certainty of being excellent, if the following 
directions are carefully followed. The oven must be moderately hot 
and the pan in which the cake is to be baked should be buttered an 
heated—but not too much—when the mixture is poured in. Beat 
the yolks of three fresh eggs, and add to them a table-spoonful of 
lemon juice, one cup of fine sugar and a table-spoonful of cold water; 
or a lump of ice that is about equal to a table-spoonful of water may 
be melted in the lemon juice. The whites of the eggs, beaten to a 
stiff froth, should be stirred lightly into the mixture, and then one 
cup of pastry flour should be added. Stir no more than is needful 
to thoroughly mix, and bake immediately. This will make an excel- 
lent and wholesome cake that will keep two or three days. When 
it becomes dry, cut it in slices, put it in a glass dish and pour a 
boiled custard over it for a dessert. Cakes containing butter are 
not the easiest food to digest in hot weather. 


DINNER. 
Green Pea Soup. 
Roast Lamb. | 
Sliced Tomatoes. Puffed Potatoes. 
Cold Boiled Tongue. Leltuce. 


French Bread Pudding. 
Coffee or Tea. 


Fruit is not whelesome at night, but at the mid-day dinner it is an 
excellent dessert. Indeed, too much value cannot be placed upon 
the partaking early in the day of fresh, ripe fruits. 

Green Pea Sour. —To make pie pea soup: place one a of 
fresh peas in one pint of boiling water, and cook until soft; 
mash them in the water and pass through a soup-strainer or cul- 
lender, keeping out of the soup only the skins; gradually add a 
quart of hot milk, stir thoroughly and boil a moment. Then add a 
salt-spoonful of salt, one of pepper and one-half tea-spoonful of 
white sugar. Rub one tea-spoonful of butter into one of flour, and 
cook in a small saucepan, but do not let it brown; stir this into the 
soup, and serve directly. Tiny bits of fried bread, hot from the pan 
and added at the last moment, improvesits quality. As some peas 
possess more flour than others, it is well to add enough hot milk to 
the soup to give it the consistency of cream. When pea-pods are 
fresh and clean, it is well to cook them in the water in which the 
peas are to be boiled. This. adds richness to the preparation and 
is very little trouble. 

Roast Lams.—Roast lamb is divided into three varieties; the 
shoulder—which always has its bone removed and is stuffed for 
roasting; the loin—which is too fat for hot weather; and the leg— 
which is lean and should be acceptable to all meat-eating appetites. 
The first and second parts are properly foods for cold days, but the 
first may have its fat removed for a stew or pot-pie, and the second 
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may be cut into chops and shorn of its fat; both being then suited 
for Midsummer nourishment. Lamb should be cooked more than 
mutton. It is worthy of mention that the demand for over-done 
mutton is as infrequent as it is for beef which has been roasted until 
# ceases to be red. Many housekeepers have the leg-bone removed 
and fill in the space with flavored bread crumbs, but this style of 
preparation is not recommended in August. A leg of lamb of mod- 
erate size should be washed and wiped, then rubbed all over with 
salt and pepper, dredged with flour and placed upon the wire trivet 
or rack in a dripping-pan, the bottom of which has been strewn with 
suet that has been removed from the joint and broken up. Arrange 
the lamb at first with the under side of the leg upward, and, as soon 
as the flour is brown, turn it over. When its color has become good, 
baste it frequently with the melted suet and, if it be desired well- 
done, bake it an hour and a-quarter. If the meat is preferred under- 
done, an hour will suffice. move the joint to a warmed dish, and 
place it where it will keep hot while the gravy 1s being made. 

To make the gravy: turn off the hot drippings into a dish for 
future frying, and set the pan upon the range; pour acup of boiling 
water into it, and let it boil a minute or two, stirring it the while. 
The browned flour that has fallen from the roast ought to thicken 
the gravy sufficiently, and usually the salt and pepper washed off by 
the basting is seasoning enough. 

Mint sauce is frequently prepared and kept in a corked bottle 
for use during the entire season for lamb roasting. The method 
of making is as follows: one-half cup of finely chopped tender 
spearmint is added to one-half cup of vinegar and one heaping 
table-spoonful of sugar. If the vinegar be too sharp, add a table- 
spoonful of water; or if more mint is liked, add to taste. In an 
hour it is ready for the table. When fresh sliced tomatoes are eaten 
with lamb, mint sauce is seldom demanded; but when this meat has 
no acid vegetable accompaniment, mint sauce is a most welcome 
addition to the menu. 

Porrep Porators.—Puffed potatoes are prepared by boiling them 
as mentioned last month and mashing them fine, adding half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a salt-spoonful of pepper, chopped parsely and, if 
liked, a little celery salt. Make them as moist with milk or cream 
as a rather stiff-stirred cake is ordinarily, and to one pint of this 
preparation add a table-spoonful of butter and two eggs—the whites 
and yolks beaten separately—, stirring lightly. Pile the potato 
in a rocky unmolded shape upon a shallow earthernware dish, bake 
it ten minutes and serve immediately. To vary this dish, stir into 
it half a cup of chopped tongue, ham or corned beef. 

Sticep Tomators.—Prepare the tomatoes at any time after break- 
fast by pouring boiling water over them and removing their skins. 
Slice, half or quarter them when wanted, and, having arranged them 
tastefully upon a pretty dish, lay pieces of ice upon them. LEither 
with vinegar, with oil mixed with vinegar or with a dressing of oil, 
vinegar and mustard combined, the tomato is most refreshing on a 
hot day. It is really in its most wholesome condition when eaten 
without dressing, or at most with but a few drops of vinegar. The 
English serve large tomatoes in halves, with the cut side upward on 
each small plate. The liquid has been poured out of the parts and 
the hollows thus left empty are filled with a mixture of salt, pepper, 
oil and vinegar, the latter being just in even proportion with the 
quantity of oil. The effect produced on the palate by this mode of 
preparation is very pleasant. 

Lettuce should be carefully washed and wiped, and as fresh and 
crisp as possible. Dress with a French dressing compounded of two 
table-spoonfuls of oil mixed with a salt-spoonful of salt and a half 
salt-spoonful of pepper mixed together, and toss the lettuce until 
thoroughly mixed. Then add a table-spoonful of vinegar, stir again 
and serve with slices of cold tongue, ham, fowl or other meat. 

Olive oil is the most wholesome of all fatty foods, and those who 
cannot learn to like it are to be pitied. It takes the place of meat 
in countries where it is produced and serves all the uses of cream 
and butter in cooking, the result being a most delicious and health- 
maintaining food. To those who begin to eat it when they are ail- 
ing it not infrequently proves health-restoring. 

ENCH BreaD Pupping.—French bread pudding is not only delic- 
ious, but, eaten when cold, it is a most welcome dessert in hot 
weather, It is truly an inexpensive luxury. To make it: butter 
thin slices of bread, then spread them daintily with jelly or mar- 
malade, and lay them loosely in a quart pudding-dish, filling it up 
half-way to the top. Boil nearly a quart of milk and, when hot, add 
a scant cupful of sugar, the yolks of three eggs and the white of one, 
one-half salt-spoonful of salt, and a tea-spoonful of lemon, vanilla or 
almond flavoring. Stir this mixture until it boils, and then pour it 
over the bread; add a table-spoonful of butter, and bake it slowly 
one hour. If the oven be likely to give it a hard top crust, cover 
the dish with paper. Have ready the beaten whites of two eggs 
to which have been added a pinch of salt, a table-spoonful of sugar 
and a tea-spoonful of favoring or brandy, ,and spread this over the 
top of the pudding one or, two minutes before it is removed from 
the oven. Set it away to cool for dinner 
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RAMBLES 


Blessed be leisure! To know that certain groups of hours belong 
to one’s-self for a certain number of days is a treasure of happiness, 
even though the length of the possession be only too brief. To the 
young and happy this annual epoch of delight brings activities; to 
the older one who is utterly weary it promises delicious repose; 
but to the hungry brain whose body is not utterly fagged, and 
whose heart is neither heavy with anxiety for the future nor 
with sorrow for Ya past, it.means a happy time with current 
thought and an influx of intelligence from miscellaneous authors. If 
a reader falls upon sentiments with which his prejudices, or it may 
be his principles, are at odds, he may through them discover himself 
to be partly, and perhaps wholly, in the wrong. It is well to get 
another’s views before we feel certain that our own are entirely cor- 
rect, and to secure the truth one has only to read books, the prin- 
ciples or standards of which differ from our own. Hospitality to the 
convictions of others is quite as much a duty as hospitality to their 
society, and given time, intelligence and opportunity we are able to 
choose our reading more wisely after an acquaintance with different 
books and different individuals. 

It is said that art has done more toward winning an intimacy be- 
tween human life and still life than poetry and romance. The toiler 
in the fields has many times been called upon to notice the country 
about him by having seen its beauties transferred to canvas, He 
has first been thrilled by the glory of a sunset, the white benedic- 
tion of the moon and the sublimity of the dawn by the artist who 
has endeavored to transfix its charm by his almost fertile brash, and 
it is recognition of the beauty and the variations of the face of 
Nature that lends a fascination to country life and a dignity to the 
dwellers amidst meadows and hills, valleys and mountains. 

Perhaps to learn how to perceive more clearly Nature’s mysteries 
of coler, af form, of atmosphere and of all their many phases, there 
ig no easier or more pleasant method than to study Philip Gilbert 
Hammerton's book called Landscape. A person must have studied 
Nature profoundly not to find in this most fascinating work the key- 
notes to many of her most mysterious harmonies. 

Qf works of fictson there are several new books that will charm 
the Midsummer hours, because the writers of late novels seem to 
have entered into another of the ever-varying phases ef thought. 
They leave out the villains this Summer, though, of course, there are 
a few disagreeable personages in the new books; but the “awfully, 
awfully bad folk” are ignored or, if introduced at all, are so inde- 
finite or so weak as to be scarcely considered, as they send no 
chills and creepy sensations through the veins of readers. Of the 
fascinating stories of simple country life in New England, there 
is Sarah Orne Jewett’s A Marsh Island. This delightful author 
may possibly have had no thought of it, but, doubtless her critics 
are not mistaken in suspecting her of endeavoring to set right the 
mistaken and unpleasant notions of New Englanders that gained 
place in the world through a late unpleasant, though droll, picture 
of Cape Cod folk. 4 Marsh dJsland is a charming picture of rurai 
life and its dignitaes, and gives a direct and clear portrayal of an 
unweridly and unpolished people who are full of all charities and 
sweetness, as well as a quaint picturesqueness which is the result of 
requited effort. It is like a Summer in the country to read the 
story, and for those who are to spend weeks in the tranquil farm- 
houses amid the hills will serve as marginal and explanatory notes 
of persons with different environments from their own, beside pro- 
viding them with an artistic delight, 

At the Red Glove, is a story of the middle classes at Berne, and is 
a combination of French and Swiss character that is a most fascin- 
ating study. Its title is somewhat vague, but its significance need 
not be misunderstood. It is in reality only the sign of a glove shop 
that is kept by an old woman. The narrative is quaint, interest- 
ing and absorbing. Indeed, the story is as good as a journey and a 
residence among this quaint people. In some respects it is even 
better, because, after all) one may wander up and down the Old 
World, and, except as a favorite of fortune, the doors of those who 
have the leisure for much cultivation are always closed to the trav- 
eller, and he is compelled to know only those men and women in 
Europe who for some sort of compensation will do him a service. 
The Red Glove introduces him to the handsome woman who keeps 
the inn, the old glover and her pretty assistant, retired officers, bank 
clerks and romancers. It is a clever and even an idyllic story, and 
may be warmly recommended for Summer reading. While swinging 
without weariness in a comfortable country hammock, this narrative 
will carry you off to the busy city of Berne, which lies under the snowy 
head of the Jungfrau, with a dazzling sky peering through between 
high-peaked, red-tiled roofs, where you will hear the hours chimed 
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high up in the near-by belfries, while that ever-perplexing mystery, 
human love, runs on like a tangled silver thread all through its pages. 
But the skein is straightened out at last and becomes, as it should, a 
girdle that binds all the world together. The author of The Red 
Glove modestly withholds his or her name, but its literary merits are 
worthy of all praise and strictly true to its locality. The book is 
illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 

A Superior Woman, is a pleasant and delicate story of an earnest 
young girl whose young life is led by her own pure and sweet sym- 
pathies, her loyal friendships and her most practical good sense. It 
is a book that interests deeply, but never thrills its readers; because 
it deals wholly with the interests of to-day, and to-day has but few 
tragedies, and but few comedies that are in any sense too strange to 
be believed. It is a book of helpfulness for such young women as 
desire to make the most of the domestic materials at hand, and also 
for such young men as are evolving prospective wives and toiling 
for prospective firesides of theirown. In fact, it is a treasure for all 
those who are in search of the “superior woman.” The novel is 
one of the ‘‘No Name” series, and these books are never inferior in 
literary quality. " 

A Carpet Raight, is another story of good society, and its happen- 
ings are of every-day life told in an attractive fashion. It has the 
charm of realism, and the fascination of a day-by-day sort of sym- 
pathy with present things which always please, and not seit barred 
such experiences and their consequences are an immeasurable help 
toward disentangling one’s social perplexities. This volume is a clear 
and useful description of the present tones of thought, the stand- 
ards of morals and tastes and the customs and habits of good soci- 
ety. It is written by Harford Flemming. 

Within the Capes, is a story of old-time New Englanders, written 
by Howard Pyle. It relates a cruiser’s experience with letters of 
marque during the war of 1812, also a love story and a shipwreck 
which stirs the blood of its readers. It is told as quamtly as only 
an old coaster would tell it, and it is in most interesting contrast to 
the happenings of to-day and the method of present thinking and 
speaking. If any one sighs for a life upon some lonely island and a 
stormy voyage at sea he may read this story and be content with a 
vicarious experience of it all. 

Down the Ravine, by Charles Egbert Craddock (Mary N. Murfee), 
and Roslyn’s Fortune, by Christian Reid, are stories of Southern life. 
The latter is a romance of the rich, and the story is one that loiters 
among flowers and cultured and well-bred people. If one were to 
journey for months through the palmetto groves and craggy moun- 
tains, breathing the pine odors, admiring the fortunate and pitying 
the unfortunate, but Tittle more could be learned of the real lives 
of our Southern citizens than these two delightfully told stories 
provide for their readers. Both authors enter heartily into the 
spirits of those to whom they introduce us, and the reader feels 
every throb of joy and pain that stirs the pulses of the really living 
and moving individuals who have an existence between the covers 
of these two volumes. 

Of recent scientific books, the contents of which have, or should 
have, application to our daily lives and their experiences, there is 
one volume by Dr. James C. Willson, a practicing physician and a 
professor in a Medical College in Philadelphia, called ‘ The Summer 
and tts Diseases.” The other one is akin to it in its motive, and is 
written by Henry Hartshorne, also a professor in a University. 
their Situation, Ventilation, 
Drainage, Etc. These two volumes should be carefully studied. 
The first instruets us how to prevent, and, when prevention is 
impossible, how to treat, Summer ailments, such as sunstroke, heat 
fever, diarrhcea, dysentery, cholera, and cholera infantum, Autumnal 
fever, hay asthma, heat diseases of the skin, etc. Diet, raiment, 
exercise, sleep, bathing and the general care of our persons to 
protect them from lurking diseases are subjects which are wisely, 
clearly and exhaustively treated. Indeed, the book will be found 
invaluable to the residents of town and country, and especially is it 
Tecommended to such heads of families as go to cool interior places 
in Summer time in search of health and strength for their children 
and themselves. Gur Homes will be useful to those who are about 
to build homes for themselves. It is full of suggestions and practical 
hints about construction, situation, light, warmth, ventilation, water 
supplies, Grainage, désinfection, etc., etc., each of which is vital to 
the well-being of mankind; but especially are these matters of 
incalculable interest to those who have children to rear and who 
estimate health beyond the worth of everything else that is mate- 
rial. The subjects of these two,books are-crystallized or system- 
atized, and may easily be made a part of, one’s mental furniture to 
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be brought forth for use whenever needful; consequently, those who 
have no immediate demand for their especial intelligences will do 
well not to pass them by as either uninteresting or valueless. 


In the same currents of interest, but close akin to art, is a hand-— 


some work called How to Build, Furnish and Decorate. It is pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Co-operative Building Plan Asso- 
ciation, and contains six hundred and fifty illustrations, one hun- 
dred and twenty-six of which represent the exterior of dwellings of 
all styles and values; also diagrams of their interior plans, with 
the cost of building them. The book is full of practical information 
about supplies of all sorts, from nails to paint, from lumber to stone, 
mortar and brick; and it also gives the quantities required for cer- 
tain undertakings. Information about workmen and forms of con- 
tract with them; also specimens of agreements with masons, car- 
penters, slaters, tinners, plumbers, painters, etc. There are also con- 
tracts for building, with bonds, bills of quantities and terms for ma- 
terials in their differing qualities; contracts to convey properties, to 
exchange possessions; party-wall agreements and the law of deeds 
in all the States and Territories, and in the Canadas. It furnishes, 
besides, the forms of a power of attorney, and mortgages with bonds 
atid with sureties; also assignments of bonds, etc., an interest table 
and forms for insurance, taxes, leases, liens, affidavits, wills, codicils, 
executors’ bonds, and much other valuable information that is some- 
times difficult and costly to procure. Indeed, this publication is 
almost invaluable to persons who are perplexed about legal points 
and do not wish to appeal to a lawyer. 

Those who wish in a brief space of time to make themselves 
acquainted with the leading events and changes of Europe during 
the last score of years can do no better than read Edward King’s 
Twenty Years of Storm and Calmin European Life and History. 
Such readers as are familiar with Edward King’s graphic and 
epigrammatic methods of writing will know at once how much con- 
densed information they are likely to obtain by a perusal of this 
handsomely illustrated volume. Mr. King writes from personal 


experience an account of events only covering the years of his own . 


foreign residence in the capitals of Europe. The range of his topics 
is universal. He describes antiquities of art and architecture, also 
modern productions, notable persons and personages, curios of art 
and industry, battles, seiges, insurrections, national prosperities and 
adversities, etc., etc. The book is unique in many respects, and it 
is essentially so in that, while he gives to us twenty years of 
modern history, he never fails to add to his picture that strong and 
strange local coloring which a new phase of political or social life 
must always possess when enacted in the presence of far older 


environments and which suggest marked contrasts in human condi- - 


tions and standards of living. Those who long for a knowledge of 
the old world as it now is and who desire to get a clear view of the 
background, will be enchanted with Mr. King’s book. As a prepa- 
ration for travel, no reading could be more useful in giving exact 
information or in investigating places and things. Its illustrations 
are interesting as well as helpful; they provide just and valuable 
ideas and pictures of persons, locations and occurrences for those 
who cannot travel to see for themselves, but are nevertheless eager 
to know about them. 

For those who are fond of reminiscences of men and events and 
desire to read of them in an autobiograpical form, there is no recent 
author who gives to us so clear and agreeable an account of the 
mental and moral materials by which Great Britain is ruled as Sir 
Henry Taylor. Being a man of fortune, of rare education and of 
good sense, he had ample leisure, but was by no means lazy. He 
had no struggles and no sorrows that left scars. He was not goaded 


by ambitions of any kind—indeed, he was not even acquainted with 
worldly aspirations. He was inside the throne-room of English 
power and heard all the creaking of its machinery, saw all its petti- 
ness and witnessed its nobility and strength. He describes every- 
thing in an amusing fashion without seeming to know that he is 
funny; and when he criticises and condemns not a stroke of bitter 
ink falls from his pen. If any one desires to be convinced that good 
fortune is not mischievous to character, let him read with care this 
autobiography of a man of health, wealth, reason and good temper. 
The writer beautifies the life about him without becoming in any 
profound sense a part of it. He sang his own songs and the world 
repeated them. He looked upon the loss of everything and dis- 
claims whatever he saw, thus making for us pictures for our leisure 
hours that are pleasant and instructive to look upon. 

Poems of the Old Days and the New, is the last volume of verse 
from the pen of the greatest living woman who sings songs from 
out her own heart to ours. Sweet and blithe, sorrowful and pitiful, 
sings she these ballads in many keys, but each verse touches us. to 
tears, even though she but makes a word picture of a moonlit mid- 
night in which she says: 


“The lustreless white air made strange the hour,” 


because it is impossible for the human heart not to see in such dim 
lights a half-buried dole of its own that never has and never can 
pass wholly out of sight as long as such hours come back to us under 
the pale benediction of the moon. She says that hope is ours by 
right, and faith by gift; but it goes unsaid and is, therefore, not 
contradicted, that a sorrow which is but half buried is the treasure 
of all treasures. It is a precious something that we would not 
exchange for endless ecstacies. Jean Ingelow’s sadness is never 
bitter and never comfortless, her joys are each within the limit of 
all human expectations, hence she touches all hearts of one grief 
when she says, 


“Tf love and death are ever reconciled, 
'Tis when the old lie down for the great reat.” 


Of gladness she says, 
“Tt is & spring which the good never find wholly dry.” 


Of the love of the Unseen for humanity she writes in an older 
poem a verse which cannot be too often quoted, because it holds in 
its rhythm a consolation for all sorrows and a strength for all human 
weaknesses: 


“ One dies by day, and near him moans his mother; 
They dig his grave and leave him loth; 
Another dies at midnight and the wind moans, and none 
other but the snow giveth him burial. 
But God loved them both.” 


Miss Ingelow is original in her thought and sometimes mystical in 
her pictures, but her meaning is a treasure and of far more worth 
than the cost of seeking. Nor is she at all difficult of understand- 
ing, as one means when saying the same thing of Robert Browning. 
Under the leafage of trees at Midsummer nothing can be more deli- 
cious than a hidden ¢éte-a-téte with this sweet singer, except, per- 
haps, there be one other of sympathetic thought to assist in unvail- 
ing her deeper significations. —MINERNA 


TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


“To be beautiful a woman must not talk much, or she will con- 
tract her mouth in a way that is unbecoming.” This dictum ema- 
nates from a clever contemporary writer, but its wholesale sapplica- 
tion may surely be questioned. If, however, she is going to say 
bitter, cruel or even unpleasant words, they will destroy, and per- 
manently, too, those lines that make a mouth riante—laughing with- 
out the sound, pleasant without a smirking look. One may be very 
firm and have most decided opinions, and yet it ig not necessary to 
express it in the lips, to draw them together as if they were the 
clasp of a purse. The woman usually spoken of as having a great 
deal of character is generally a much more desirable business 
acquaintance than an object of special admiration. And this is one 
of the mistakes that women are continually making; it is far more 
advisable to care for than to neglect one’s looks, even if it takes a 
little more ef the time that would otherwise be devoted to business 
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ee and the accumulation of this world’s goods—that is, if you 
rave any regard for the feelings of those who love you and are soli- 
citous of your well-being. If you have net, then the wonderful 
success will be worth very little to you. This special advice is to a 
woman who in her desire to be distinctly a ‘‘business woman” is 
likely to forget that it is possible at the same time to be a womanly 
woman and an honest, sincere and admirable worker. The many 
means whereby the desirable end may be attained must be thought 
of, and continual care taken that progression rather than retrogres- 
sion is the law of the day. Woman is not a stationary being, and 
she who is not growing in grace—either of face, form or mind—is 
likely to be losing it. 

The above little sermon being preached, somebody else’s questions 
may be answered. No, it is’ not-wise to bathe when the body is 
extremely warm or when it/is-a-little-chilly;-wait until the average 
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temperature is regained and then there will be no disagreeable after- 
eflects. An eminent physician advises all those who feel in the 
least degree chilly—that blue-cold sensation—after emerging from 
the bath to drink something that is warming. If you object to what 
old nurses call “‘toddy,” then take some hot tea or lemonade; 
and of these the first is to be preferred. Lemonade is not very 
desirable for this purpose, but as there are many who do not care 
for tea and will not use wine or liquors, it is offered as a comprom- 
ise. One sometimes loses patience. with those women who carry to 
extremes their temperate ideas, their intemperate enthusiasm often 
hurting themselves and doing little good to others. Even in illness 
they will not sacrifice one of their scruples and take nourishment 
which assuredly would do them good. Others will -carry the spirit 
of cleanliness to a like extreme, and, at the risk of contracting a fatal 
cold, bathe much oftener than is really necessary. The woman 
who first makes you sure of her cleanliness is she who would have 
everything in her house so immaculate that it would never be a 
home in the true sense of the word. 

It is certainly remarkable that in Midsummer everything done 
by the sex admired by Mr. Weller is accomplished with much 

erversity. A woman who knows her nervous system is not what 
it should be is told to take regular exercise. She does so, selecting 
the middle of the day, and wonders that she soon becomes tired and 
fagged. This hour would be well enough on a cold day, but now she 
should choose the morning or evening; the first after the dampness 
has disappeared, the second before the sun goes down. Above all, 
she should not tire herself walking, as that will bring about more 
harm than good. 

How soon should one exercise after eating? A little while; do 
not rush from the table, but wait a quarter or half hour, and remem- 
ber that a hurried manner of eating insures indigestion, which means 
discomfort and an unhealthy skin. Do not take exercise in any save 
comfortable clothing; do not have straps that irritate, and be sure 
your shoes are suited to the time and place—not to wear a high- 
heeled boot for mountain climbing or a thin-soled one for walking 
upon the sand. Too heavy a boot is troublesome to carry, but just 
what ‘too heavy” is each woman must decide for herself. It is 
remarked that a good saying bears endless repetition, so it may be 
said that a pleasant promenade with a friend or a walk having an 
objective point will do a thousand times more good to a woman who 
needs outdoor exercise than one which she feels is enforced and 
is gone through simply as a duty. A German savant says, “Pure 
air may be considered as nourishment equally necessary for our 


SUMMER MALADIES, AND 


To prevent is easier than to heal, if one only knows how to be 
effectively on guard. This season was ushered in with auguries of 
ill, and as signals of warning they have their value, bidding us take 
care and so regulate our lives that the evil portents shall, under ordi- 
hary circumstances, have no power of fulfilment. Of course, there 
are atmospheres filled with poisonous vapors in which it is almost, 
if not wholly, impossible for certain individuals to remain unharmed ; 
and yet if they endeavor to escape they must accuse themselves of 
cowardice in fleeing from their duties and reponsibilities, which 
mental infliction is to all high-minded men and women a hundred- 
fold harder to endure than is a peaceful death. 

Such unwholesome environments, with a clear knowledge of them, 
are happily very uncommon; but there are other conditions which 
Invite disease and which hurry hundreds to the grave; and often 
these conditions are not even suspected. Sometimes a most care- 
fully arranged precaution is the subtle mistake which robs the care- 
taker of life, or, what is perhaps worse, of health, for existence with- 
out the strength to be useful is misery indeed. In the columns of 
the daily press we are requested to place our houses in order, and so 
reduce the possibilities of attack from a more or less deadly pesti- 
lence. Weare told to remove all refuse from the cellars, to clear 
out every drain and take away every particle of decaying deposits 


that may be injurious to the air we breathe. If the writers would 


add, “ Whitewash your cellar walls and sprinkle quicklime over all 
disturbed or exposed earths. Disinfect every damp corner with 
quicklime or with sifted dry earth, and treat all open or disturbed 
drains in the same manner. Also cover lightly with the same purify- 
ing substances all freshly stirred or exposed spots of ground that 
closely surround your houses,” their advice might be safely followed 
and the insidious fiend who deals out those noisome poisons which 
assume the many hideous aspects of almost all Summer ailments 

kept at bay. To retain a firm grasp upon health during an espe- 
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existence as is eating and drinking; while confined and corrupted 
air is deadly poison.” Therefore, you who are pale and tired, should 
have as much fresh air as is compatible with your strength, but do 
not be intemperate and indiscriminate in your doses. e woman 
who has all the windows thrown up and draughts of air here and 
there for others to suffer from is an intemperate being, and she will 
learn it some day, probably when too late. 

The brown-haired maid who complains of freckles that come 
in the Summer and itch a great deal but usually fade away with the 
cold weather, need not be anxious about them. They will come 
and go in the same way season after season, and the discretion that 
is the better part of valor will consist in letting them alone and ceas- 
ing to think of them. 

“Can you give me positive cure for dandruff”? No, we cannot. 
One wishes the existence of such a cure were known, so that all 
might take advantage of it. Sometimes brushing the hair will do 
much, and again it seems only to increase the evil. Continual care 
in regard to the cleanliness of the scalp and the liberal use of a soap 
that suits the skin are the only certain helps. Preparations of 
quinine and bay-rum are strengthing to the scalp, and anything that 
tends to add to the general strength will make less the unnatural and 
disagreeable growth. Anything that makes a woman stronger will 
make her more beautiful. 

Somebody, 8 pleasant little body, too, complains of her face and 
neck being rough and inclined to redness, and for her there is given 
this recipe: 


Apply this mixture to the skin with a piece of soft sponge, and, 
after allowing it to remain a few minutes, wash it off with warm 
water. It is harmless and strongly recommended. 

Fer a text, the position of which is reversed, may be given, “Be 
healthy in mind and body if you would be beautiful.” Try and culti- 
vate the graces that clear the mind from all morbidness, and do 
everything in hae power to be a healthy woman at beetle Many 
a woman has felt that life might have been more of happiness if 
there had been willed to her or cultivated for her a healthy frame. 
She has looked at the happy faces of healthy people and moaned 
because she did not possess the same. Now, health is fashionable— 
it can be yours if you wish it, and you are young enough to grasp a 
firm hold on it if you will. 


HOW TO PREVENT THEM. 


cially unfriendly Summer is quite possible to all persons who have 
only ordinary conditions to deal with. 

It falls to the lot of both master and mistress of the house to be 
its guardian and protector against illnesses. They are able to secure 
the safety of themselves, their children and dependents, unless some 

eat misfortune makes them helpless against enemies in the air. 
Of course, non-infection is greatly preferable to disinfection, and this 
can only be secured at the cost of eternal vigilance. But is not vigi- 
lance easier than and preferable to physical suffering, and far less 
costly than physician's visits? It is a mistake to suppose that only 
fetid odors are productive of illness, and that the sense of sinell wiil 
always signal a warning against injurious airs, because it is known 
that the most deadly of all poisons from certain decomposing matter 
give out no odors. The fact that a person is near to decomposing 
animal or vegetable matter is usually within his own investigating 
powers, and this is quite enough to incite him to an instant alarm 
and as immediate a remedy. Guicklime, pulverized charcoal and tar 
are the most effective of condensed disinfectants. A pint of tar 
spread over human waste deposits once a week or once a fortnight 
will both deodorize and disinfect. The odor of the disinfectant will 
remain, but this is wholesome and, to most persons, not unpleasant. 
Perfumes improve the agreeableness of the atmosphere, but do not 
increase its healthfulness. ; 

In the country, dried and pulverized earth to throw over all evil 
accumulations is not hard to secure, and its after use as a fertilizer 
more than repays the cost of its preparation, to say nothing of its 
effect upon the health of the household. Sprinkled over unsafe 
and unpleasant places, it is a certain destroyer of disease germs of 
all sorts. To procure a supply of this material may cost some effort, 
but effort is an insignificant pricé to pay for.safety. Lime, charcoal- 
dust and tar are highly desirable for this.purpose, but to the resident 
of the country are not always obtainable atthe moment when most 
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needed, Disturbed damp earth near a house, and especially upon 
the shady side of it, is always a danger to those who while sleeping 
inhale the noxious airs which it gives out. 

The habit of closing the windows during the day to keep the 
flies from injuring the furniture, and the sun from fading the car- 
pets, is an especially dangerous custom during years when epidemics 
threaten us. The long-confined air of a room—especially a bedcham- 
ber—offers the greatest possible Heri ats for the development 
of virulent fevers. A free circulation of fresh air and the searching 
beams of the sun are the most potent destroyers of atmospheric ene- 
mies to human life, as well as the surest protection against their 
attacks upon youthful and delicate people. 

The first rule of the house should be absolute and universal clean- 
liness, a free circulation of air and as much sunshine as can be toler- 
ated. In the morning sunbeams should always pay a visit through 
whatever entrances they are able to penetrate, and when the heats 
of the day are tolerable they should be allowed to enter where they 
will. Be very sure the compensation for injured furniture will be 
found in health and a freedom from anxiety about epidemics. 

Health demands that at Midsummer there shall be an absolute 
obedience to all her laws. Besides a personal purity and a cleanli- 
ness of the house and its surroundings, her favorites must partake 
only of such articles of food as are suited in quantity and quality to 
their individual demands and also to the season, and they must eon- 
form to a proper raiment and also to its variations when the 
weather changes. It has been proved by the highest medical 
authorities that dread of certain diseases not infrequently develops 
them—which is but one of many assurances that the mind rules the 
body. To ascertain the truth or falsehood of this, not long since, 
in a large European hospital, the medical attendants placed two 
criminal surgical patients who had received only trifling injuries in 
beds which they purposely arranged for the experiment. One bed 
had been made up fresh and was carefully disinfected from every 
possible impurity. The man who was laid upon it was told that a 
cholera patient had just died upon it. He sickened with the disease, 
and was only saved from death by the utmost that skill could do 
for him. The other patient was really placed upon a bed which had 
just supported the dying form of a man who had passed away with 
this dread scourge. He was unaware of it, and, not being suscep- 
tible to the disease, received no ill effects from contagion. These 
results prove the value of mental tranquillity during all epidemics, 
and to secure this peace of mind a trust in the efficacy of pure, sweet 
airs and wholesome food, added to a care and real reverence for the 
fleshly temple in which we live, is all that should be needful. Regu- 
lar habits of eating and sleeping should be maintained, and all needless 
excesses of bodily toil should be avoided, while the mind must be 
as free from excitement as possible, 

If the period be one when atmospheric changes are frequent, the 
clothing should be suited to the day, and even to the hour—not to 
the entire season. It is better to be too warmly than too thinly clad 
in hot, damp weather, and one should not loiter in the open air need- 
lessly during the evenings of August and early Autumn. Those who 
have weak digestive and assimilating organs will find much comfort 
in wearing a broad flannel band about the abdomen. This precau- 
tion has prevented many an illness and saved many a life. The 
sudden chilliness that follows the close of a sultry day afflicts first 
and with greatest severity the weakest part of the human structure; 
therefore, 1t behooves us ever to be on guard. 

A sponge bath, daily is better than a daily plunge, except the lat- 
ter be into salt water. Those who have enfeebled health will find a 
speedily noticeable assistance from a daily dry bath. To take this, 
wring flannels from water in which enough sea-salt (which may be 
procured at any druggist) has been put to make a strong brine. 
When the flannel is dry it is somewhat rough, but its crispness is all 
the better. Rub the entire body vigorously once or twice a day. 

All the drinking water which comes to the house in pipes or is 
drawn from a well that is within a hundred feet of a drain, a barn 
or a heap of damp rubbish, should be boiled in the early morning 
and set away in an open vessel in some cool, airy place. If it is 
covered, it cannot gather to itself again those gases which were 
temporarily thrown off in boiling. This escape of gases through 
boiling is the reason why tea and coffee are much more delicious 
when prepared in water that has just come to boiling point but 
has not had time for the elimination of its best flavor. Heat tends 
to destoy the germs of disease that are found in water through the 
decay of vegetation or by unfriendly deposits of any kind. The 
addition of ice, an infusion of tea or any wholesome flavoring added 
to water immediately after it is boiled makes it palatable at once. 
Of course, if a trusty filter can be procured the natural water will 
be @ proper beverage; but boiling is possible always, and a little 
thoughtfulness in the morning when the breakfast fire is blazing 
is about all that is required to secure one’s-self against those 
insidious enemies to life that sometimes lurk in water that has the 
clearest appearance. 

A too strict limitation in regard to food during a season of pre- 
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vailing or threatening illness is not wise. Moderation is much better, 
thus avoiding both a weakening abstemiousness and a dangerous 
excess. While the atmosphere is debilitating, eat carefully prepared 
food in less ne at one time than if the air were more invigor- 
ating. Eat less and oftener if the heats of the day are severe and 
enervating, because the digestive apparatus is usually sympathetically 
depressed and lacking in working power. Those who are habitually 
fed wisely and prudently should make no decided change in their 
Summer habits because disease is in the neighborhood. Those 
who are not accustomed to wines should not at this time adopt 
their uses; stimulants will heat the blood at a period when it needs 
to be tranquilized, and their absorbtion does not add a real or abid- 
ing strength to the human machinery. 

Always sleep in a ventilated room that has been thoroughly 
aired during the day. Change all your clothing when preparing for 
bed, and ne: Sake day garments where they will be thoroughly dried 
and aired. To give a proper circulation of air in a room that has 
but one window, open its sash three inches at top and bottom. If 


‘there are two windows, open each of them top and bottom for one 


or two inches, according to the wind and weather. An open fire- 
place is an excellent air-shaft. A wide-open window may demand 
a screen or a curtain between it and the couch to protect the sleeper 
from a direct draft. Delicate and old persons are chilled by a direct 
breeze upon them while asleep, and yet they would soon lose what- 
ever vigor they possessed if they had not pure air to keep them in 
health and vitality. The highest authorities on ventilation say 
several small openings are far better than is a large one. 

Unusual and needless fatigue should be avoided in hot weather 
and, in fact, at all times; but, when disease threatens especial care 
should be exercised in this respect. Heavy or rich meals during hot 
weather and with such surroundings are most unwise; they demand 
for their digestion a greater expenditure of nerve power than many 

ersons can afford to bestow upon them, and, besides, this wasted 
orce is likely to be useful elsewhere in time of danger, not to mén- 
tion the fact that during periods of anxiety or unusual effort such 
foods are difficult of assimilation. One of the highest English author- 
ities in matters of health, in relation to Summer diet has said, that. 
‘Living upon cereals, vegetables and fruits, with some proportion 
of fish, and abstaining from alchoholic drinks, the same persons 
would probably enjoy the high temperature and be free from the 
thirst which is the natural result of consuming needlessly substantial 
and heating food.” The same authority, in a recent contribution to 
an English contemporary, writes the following, prefacing his state- 
ment by the undoubted assertion that an overworked stomach is the 
preparatory condition for a physical downfall:—“The first sign of 
what is called “indigestion” may appear in childhood; not being at 


. all the consequence of any stomach disorder, but solely of some error 


of diet, mostly the result of eating too freely of rich compounds in 
which sugar and fatty matter are largely present. The indigestion 
of the child mostly terminates rapidly by ejection of the offending 
matter. But the indigestion of the adult is less acutely felt, ana 
less readily disposed of. Uneasiness and incapacity for action, per- 
sisting for some time after an ordinary meal, indicate that the 
stomach is acting imperfectly upon the materials which have been 
put into it. These signs manifest themselves frequently, and if 
nature’s hints that the food is inappropriate are not taken they 
become more serious. Temporary relief 8 obtained by medicine; 
but if the unfortunate individual continues to blame his stomach 
and not the dietary he selects, the chances are that his troubles will 
continue or appear in some other form.” This sort of person pro- 
nounces himself a martyr to indigestion, while he is really but the 
victim of a misguided appetite. 

Indigestion is not a disease, but rather an error in eating. It is. 
entirely true that what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
What one man digests easily and obtains nourishment from affects 
another adversely, and this is no more singular than that one man's 
brain works out mathematical problems while another writes epics— 
one deals in hard facts, and the other with brikiant fancies. If it 
were possible to investigate the dietary habits of these two men, it 
would most likely be found that the easily assimilated food of one 
differs widely from the aliments of the other. Every healthy stomach 
performs all the duties for which it was especially organized, but it 
is unable to accomplish alien or unsuitable work. If it undertakes 
to do so its machinery labors and usually gets out of order. This is 
especially true in Summer weather, because the atmosphere at this 
time furnishes less tonic for the assistance of a burdened digestion 
than when some degrees colder, hence ordinary Summer diseases of 
the gastric regions, and other fierce, occasional scourges that devas- 
tate a land in which human motors are freely, ruthlessly and persist- 
ently insulted. 

Half, even more than half, the ills of the Summer time are pro- 
duced by excesses of eating or by the choice of foods that are 
unguited to the surrounding/circumstances. Foods that are friendly 
to one’s-self shouldi be held in Joyal.respect, and the same sentiment 
should be extended to the physical idiosyncrasies of other people. 
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(ne man requires coarsely eae wheat, but another discovers that 
finely powdered grains are the best for him. One man finds that milk 
is his most wholesome diet in Summer, and insists that each member 
of his family shall partake of the same, the result being decidedly 
injurious to one or more. Those sleepless sentinels, the nerves of 
the stomach, would always warn and protect us if we would but 
listen, Indigestion and colds are the enemies which grapple with 
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and give us over to some one of those distressing Summer maladies ; 
and yet the largest share of these ailments may be evaded by us if 
we but take care. Sometimes, of course, poisoned atmospheres must 
be breathed while following the path of duty or because Fate so 
wills it, but inflictions upon the very centers of life by over-much 
eating or too rich foods can surely be spared by every mature person 
while the immature should be protected’ from them. 


ITEMS OF FASHIONABLE INTEREST. 


HOW IT WILL BE DECIDED. 


For some time past it has been certain that the question of thd coiffure 
rested with women themselves, and that its style depended upon its suit- 
ability and becomingness. In most instances these words are synonymous, 
but not always; for the elaborate coiffure might be more than becoming, 
and yet there are many occasions when it would be decidedly out of place. 

Some time since nearly every woman wore her hair in a low knot, 

and rested on the neck. After this 
high on top of the head—in many 
cases without a thought as to whether it did not detract from a well- 
shaped head or whether that excessively bare look did not result when 
the bonnet was assumed. These things were not considered in the early 
days of the fashion; but now they are. Women who liked being told their 
heads were classical in shape are missing the compliment; those who were 
careful as to the appearance of the chapeaux when seen from the back 
drop their small mirrors and think how bare it looks. Undoubtedly, there 


” ig an ease about wearing the hair high that is pleasant, but ease some- 
~ times degenerates into carelessness, and then—! 


The styles offered for wearing the hair lower are two in number, though 


° a woman with any individuality will soon evolve from one of these fash- 
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ions a special style of her own. The Catogan is a little different from the 
long-looped braid of two years ago, but the general idea is much the same. 


. The hair is allowed to be a little fluffy, and the braid begins just at the 
. neck, is drawn up underneath the broad part and the end turned round 
: the loop. In some instances a ribbon is used, but, except for young girls, 
. this is not desirable. The front hair is drawn back at each side, and the 

_ bang is shorter but more fluffy than before. This is an easy and usually 


~ hats and toques. 


' very fine, and are woven in and out each other. 


a becoming way of wearing the hair, and it is especially adapted to round 


The other disposition of the hair is a little more elaborate, and requires 
a greater quantity of one’s own or else of borrowed hair. -The plaits are 
The hair lies close to the 


head, but is arranged much higher than is the Catogan. There is a liberal 


' range given for the front hair; but, if one can do it, a specially pretty 


result is attained by waving and parting the locks, aud spreading them, 


_ “Madonna wise,” on either side of the head. 


_ emphatic No. 


The question seems to be “Shall all women wear their coiffure high 
because a few find it becoming?” Surely the answer ought to be a most 
For evening no other arrangement of the hair is so dignified, 
but then even the women it does not seem to suit at other times can, by 
ornaments and tips, make the style agreeable to them. But in the broad 


- daylight they groan in heart (and sometimes audibly) if a glimpse is caught 


of their own reflections. You, with a tiny head, surmount it with great, 
broad plaits, piling one upon another until “Ossa on Pelion” seems to 
convey but a feeble idea of size upon size. Or else you, who are already 
very slender, whose face is elongated by illness and who find the lines ‘at 
the side beginning to show, instead of framing your face as & wise woman 
would, you drag all your blonde, brune or brune-blonde chevelure away up 
on top, and in this way accentuate every harsh line. You cannpt insist 
that everybody does it, for there are offered to you as the latest styles two 


_ coiffures that should improve the faces to which they properly belong. 


~ allow the high coiffure; if so, let her wear it. 


To wear the hair high is not alone fashionable—it is more than that, it 
is beautiful, imperial. But how many women are regal-appearing? Italian 
peasants sometimes are, while Anglo-Saxons with royal blood in their 
veins are oftentimes decidedly ordinary-looking. The general woman is 
not queenly; she is charming. But it may be that her charming face will 
But it may also happen 
tnat she has all the defects that prevent her from wearing it in that way, 
and, therefore, she must decide the question in favor of the becoming ; 
and be sure the decision will be.approved and considered as wise as was 


_ Solomon’s. 


WAVING COLORS. 


Among the oddities in fans this season are some of gauze that are as 
fragile as the butterflies painted upon them, and others that are round and 
screen-like, with many-hued ribbons woven in and out in basket fashion, 
giving when in use an impression as of waving colors—bits of the rain- 
bow passing to and fro and exhaling perfumed air: for we put sachet- 
bags near everything now-a-days, so that the favorite odor is all about one. 

The straw fans that opened and formed a circle are now made with 
fthe open-work so arranged that narrow ribbon can be run in and out, a 
very decorative adjunct being thus attained. Narrow satin ribbons are 
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- chosen, and a wider ribbon is tied in loops and ends on the handles, which 


are firmly secured, the fan not being shut after its trimming has been 
placed in order upon it. Orange satin and some decidedly contrasting 
color—pale lavender, black, scarlet or absinthe—look well and, if black 
is much worn, harmonize always with the gown. Pale-blue and rose— 
the real Watteau shatles, shrimp and olive, and white and gold, make 
good combinations. 

The intense colors shown in the Chinese round fans are also liked, but 
these fans can, of course, only be decorated with loops or with a stiff 
roeette just at the top of the handle. A bright yellow has a rosette of gold 
braid; a queer-looking blue has loops of peacock-blue; an essentially Chi- 
nese-pink has a crimsom rosette; anda white has loops of yellow and white 
satin ribbon. As screens these fans cannot be sufficiently commended. 
for every woman knows that in Summer-time she may become over-much 
flushed, show weariness too plainly or, worse still, because of the ther- 
mometer, appear too pronounced. To screen with a folding fan requires 
practice, but with a round one it seems only the natural and proper thing. 
Even a rose-bud, unlearned in the fan drill as taught by Mr. Addison, can 
manage the bit of color and feel that it ‘securely guards a blushing face”. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL OF DIAMONDS. 


One is continually seeing allusions to the Orlov diamond and its roman- 
tic career, and it is apparently taken for granted that people know all about 
it. Many do not, and, as romance is always liked, it is worth while occa- 
sionally to repeat the story. 

The diamond (like that described in “The Moonstone”) formed the eye 
of an idol, which was in a temple near Trichinopoli; it was stolen in some 
way by a Frenchman, who escaped with his prize into Persia. Wander- 
ing from village to village he attempted to dispose of the stone, asking only 
a very small sum; but its great size and the amount wanted were so much 
at variance that its genuineness was distrusted. After a time the news of 
the theft spread over India and Persia, and the frightened Frenchman sold 
the diamond to a Hebrew dealer for two thousand pounds, glad to have it 
taken from him. The Shah of Persia heard that the thief was in his domin- 
ions and offering the stone for sale; therefore, orders were given that he 
should be arrested and the stone seized—presumably to return it to its 
owners, probably for the Shah himself. The man who had bought it 
grew afraid, not only at the prospective loss of the diamond, but of his 
life, and gladly parted with the gem to an Armenian merchant named 
Shafras for twelve thousand pounds; Shafras calculating that once iu 
Russia he could dispose of it to Catherine the Great, she being at that 
time at the height of her glory and magnificence. 

But how to hide the stone about his person? Quick of wit, he cut a 
deep place in the calf of his leg, inserted the diamond and then sewed the 
place up with silver wire. When the cut had healed sufficiently to have 
the wire removed he started for Russia. Meantime the Shah had heard 
that the much-sought diamond was in the possession of an Armenian, and, | 
not knowing this, the merchant boldy announced himself as one of that 
people. This was really consigning himself to the inquisition for a little 
while; he was seized and all his clothes taken from him; then he was 
dosed with emetics, plunged in a hot bath and afterward examined. His 
denials of the possession of the treasure were firm even when torture was 
resorted to. Convinced of his innocence, but nevertheless provoked, the 
officials threw his clothes to him, kept the smal] amount of money he had, 
and allowed him to cross the frontier. 

_At the first town he reached he procured assistance from some of his 
countrymen and proceeded to the court of Catherine. The Empress was 
delighted with the beauty of the jewel, but had not money enough to buy it, 
for hard times come even to sovereigns. The price asked was forty thou- 
sand pounds. Finding she could not pay so much, Catherine, although 
disappointed, allowed the merchant to depart in safety, and he went to 
Amsterdam to have the wonderful gem cut. Count Orlov eaw the diamond, 
heard that his Imperial mistress had wished for it and determined to pre- 
sent it to her as a tribute of his adoration. In exchange for it the Arme- 
nian was paid seventy thousand pounds, given an annuity and a patent of 
nobility. Before the merchant died he became one of the richest men in 
Russia, being possessed of mines, lands and houses. His descendants are 
all immensely wealthy, a late Minister of the Interior being his grandson. 

To-day the diamond ig valued at three hundred thousand pounds, and 
blazes forth from the crown of the Czar—a symbol of man’s ingenuity, 
when one thinks of the Armenian; of womans’ ability, when Catherine 
is remembered; and of a nobleman’s generosity, when the thought of the 
giver comes to one. Truly his monument is,of (stone: but who else has 
such a gleaming memoria! or one that has its romance entirely outside of 
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that which signalized the life of the man whose name it bears. The 
glories of this world truly pass away, but that wonderful Orlov diamond 


shines as it did when worshippers regarded it as the eye of the god they 
feured or loved. 


THE LAMP OF TO-DAY. 


It is but natural to suppose that it would be called the lamp of to-night, 
but as it is a decorative adjunct by day, as well as useful and decorative by 
night, one name is almost as apropos asthe other. Lamps just now are in 
very general use—indeed, so general that nine different shapes and kinds 
were seen lighted in one drawing-room recently. 

The most desirable stands upon a brass column about three feet high, 
and its vase part is in imitation of some antique urn. A nineteenth-cen- 
tury burner, chimney and immense globe surmount this, while the shade 
is the shape of an umbrella. The shade may be silk and lace on a foun- 
dation of brass wire; the same foundation may becovered with small roses 
of tissue paper fitted together until they seem one great gorgeous rose such 
as might grow ina garden of giants; or a Japanese umbrella made espe- 
cially for this purpose may be used. 

The smaller lamps are in many varieties, but if you are choosing colored 
globes, remember that rose color is the single tint that suits everybody’s 
complexion, and do not be as selfish as one woman showed herself in hav- 
ing pale green, which, when the light shone through it, gave everybody 
but herself a sickly hue. 

If you want your lamps to give an even, perfect light and not go 
out suddenly because they were not filled, you must either oversee or 
attend to them yourself. Uninterested people seldom do these duties well, 
for it is not they who suffer if the light wavers and smokes the chimney. 
The best oil has so little odor that even the most dainty woman would 
not wince at pouring it from one vessel to another. The wiping off of the 
brass urn and standard, the smoothing out of the umbrella or shade, the 
cleaning of the globe aud the dry polish that it is usually best to give the 
chimney are best done when attended to by one’s-self. Ina large family 
this duty may be relegated to one of the daughters—indeed, usually is—, 
and it will surely teach the necessity of doing small things well that a 
great and shining result may be achieved; or, as she in charge of the 
lamps said, ‘‘To show the tired and weary mariners where rest and 
refreshment may be found.” And even ordinary travellers by land appre- 
ciate and avail themselves of the cheer when all things are so weil attended 
to beforehand that nothing is a trouble and the lamp of everyday life burns 
with smoothness and brilliance. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


WELCOME FETTERS. 


The very strong-minded being who can resist all jewels, who connects 


beauty and frivolity and a light heart with a light head, who considers s_ 


safety-pin in its hideousness quite as desirable as a brooch, and who find- 
bracelets but as remnants of the time when woman was a slave and theze 
her fetters, will have no welcome for the pretty, semi-intellectual, semi- 
sentimental ideas that are shown in gold and silver bracelets. 

Bracelets are not worn outside the gloves either at a ball or on ty 
street. If sleeves are not worn and the bracelet ia large enough, it may 
be clasped around the arm above the glove; but usuaily special bracelet 
or armlets are worn at such times. 

The literary bracelet is a decided novelty and will surely give rise to 

plenty’ of dinner talk. It consists of twelve tiny books—which may be 
of gold or silver, as preferred—connected by two strong but fine chains 
and on each book is engraved or enamelled the name of a poet or novelist 
A special conceit on the part of a bright girl who loves poetry and isa 
fine musician consisted in having a bracelet with the names of the favorei 
poets in dark-blue enamel, and a gold one with the favorite operas or com- 
posers in black enamel. They were not, of course, worn at the same time. 
However, if she had chosen both of silver, a necklace could have been 
formed of the two, 
poetry and music. 
* The engagement bracelet is no longer the padlock, but, instead, a heavy 
gold bund upon which is an intaglio, and then in queer letters some auch 
motto as ‘Set me as a seal upon thy Heart, as a seal upon thine arm; for 
love is strong as death.” Another much liked is, “I have seta sea! 
upon my lady's lips,” which looks like a warning to the wearer, reminding 
her that she is under sealed orders. 

Originality is liked for these glittering fetters, and sometimes the mean- 
ing is known only to the giver, the recipient and the jeweller, who, in 
nearly all instances, makes the bracelet to order. A heavy silver one 
has in blue letters the old and good motto, ‘‘When in doubt, abstain” 
A future husband gives it to his betrothed, who is an adept in the art o: 
coquetry. This gentle manner of suggesting a reformation would t+ 
ees by the average girl, even if she did not strictly follow the 
advice. 

Whether the band be one of betrothal or friendship, of filial or fraterns 
love, it can at least be made very suggestive; and it gives an opportunit: 
of displaying one’s quickness of thought, and will be appreciated by az; 
woman who loves people and pretty things, finding in the fetters only 
sign of good-will, and so making them truly welcome. 
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ApvizE:—A lady does not take a aaa arm when walking with 
him, unless he offers it. If you think you will need your watch there is 
no reason why it should ndt be worn with a calico gown, as a watch is 
intended for use and not for ornament, unless it is jewelled and of the chdt- 
elaine variety. Make your lawn costume by pattern No. 9831, which is 
illustrated in the June DELINEATOR and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 


LETTY AND OTHERS :—Silk, pongee, linen, scrim, lawn, batiste or can- 
vas are suitable materials for fancy-work aprons, and braid, velvet or satin 
ribbon, lace, insertion or bands of coutrasting goods may be used as dec- 
oration. Very often the hems of scrim aprous are hematitched to posi- 
tion. The ties are usually made of ribbon. 


Portia :—Scrim is much used for window curtains. A row of lace is 
generally added to the side and lower edges, and a few inches in from these 
edges is a row of insertion, the material being cut away from beneath it. 
If desired, a band of velvet or plush or some brocaded material may take 
the place of the insertion, with pretty effect. 


J. M. C.:—A pretty plastron may be shaped by pattern No. 9866, which 
is illustrated in the June DELtNEaTOR and costa 5d. or 10 cents. Jetted 
net, plain or brocaded velvet or brocade, with the figures outlined with jet, 
are used for such plastrons. Lace or passementerie is usually added to the 
edges, but a plain finish may be adopted, if preferred. 

IgNo:—The proper way to order a dinner from a menu at a hotel is to 
simply follow the courses, selecting one dish from each, omitting those 
you do not care for. A properly trained waiter can usually help you and 
does in a quiet way those who seem in doubt about the dishes. The most 
recent riding-habit pattern is No. 8946, and costs 2s. or 50 cents. The 
articles entitled ‘‘Good Manners,” that are published from time to time in 
the DELINEATOR, will give you the habits of society in largo cities. 


A SupscriBer :—Of course, at a quiet wedding the attendant maid 

~could wear the costume she best liked; but, if practicable, as the bride is 

to wear a thin white gown, it would be prettier for the bridesmaid to wear 
something white rather than a dark silk. 


Littie Darsy:—Black camel’s-hair or bison cloth will combine well 
with the black silk for Autumn wear, and we would suggest making it by 
costume No. 9902, which is illustrated in the July DELINEATOR and costs 
ls. 8d. or 40 cents. 

HENRIETTA:—~Your letter came too late to be answered in the June 
DELINEATOR. Combine nun’s-vailing, batiste or some soft suiling with 
your satin. You can purchase any of these fabrics in the desired coior. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. D.:=The only way to make straight, thin bangs look fluffy is to 
crimp them and then comb them out. By this ia meant using pias 
rather than papers or an iron. The question of the advantages derive! 
from clipping the ends of the hair often has never been decided ; it thicx- 
ens the bang without doubt, and if the back hair is long there is no reaso: 
why it should not be tried for a while at least. 


A SUBSCRIBER :—A “* tailor-made” suit is a cloth or flannel costum? 
where perfection of fit and finish, with a certain simplicity of decoration. is 
more aimed at than elaboration. 


Grp :—Combine navy-blue nun’s-vailing with your blue-and-shrimp 


glace silk, and make it by basque No. 9880, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cts. combine’ - 


with skirt No. 9881, price 1s, 6d. or 35 cents. Both patterns are illus- 


trated in the July DELINEATOR. Toothpicks should be used with as litte : 


ostentation as possible. 


May FLowEeR:—The golden-brown Summer silk could be combined with ° 
étamine suiting the same shade, and re-made by skirt No. 9926, price 1s. 64. f 
or 35 cents, combined with basque No. 9927, price 1s. 3d. or30 cents. Bots | 


are illustrated in this DELINEATOR. 


FANNIE:—When it is desired to have a private wedding, with but few 
guests and no formal invitations, and there is a large circle of acquain:- 
ances, the best way is to write personal notes to the favored friends 
desired and afterward issue cards to all your own and your husband : 
friends, letting than know where you are stopping, in order that they 
may call upon you. 
engraved upon them: 


Mr. aNd Mrs. JAMES Brown, 
101 Laurel Street 


If vou have a special day for receiving, that should be engraved at tb- 
lower left-hand corner of the card. Even though you have only bei 
invited to the church wedding of an acquaintance and not to the receptics 
you should send cards to them, as there is generally a sensible reason !..7 
the omission, such as a small house or a large number of relatives. 


The cards should be large and square and hire 


{ 
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AN OLD SUBSCRIBER :—If your material is flimsy, line your kilt skirt 


with thin cambric the same color or as near it as is procurable. 


LaDYBUG:—Olive cashmere trimmed with either black or olive braii 
would be in better taste than old-gold, as that would be bizarre. 


Mattie :—Surah silk combines well with Irish poplin, though, if you wialry 


it to be very elegant, velvet. is better., Of course, a good quality must be usai. 


e 


and there would have been especial fitness in uniting & 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Continued). 

OLD SURSCRIBER:—A suitable pattern for the 
white costume of the little woman of twelve 
years would be No. 9771, which is illustrated in 
the May DELINEATOR and costs ls. 3d. or 30 
cents. Light cream-colored silk gloves and dark 
stockings and boots are in best taste with a toil- 
ette such as you describe. 


TILLY :—Contrasting yokes and sleeves again 
bid fair to be very popular. There is no reason 
why you should not ask a friend to dine with 
you, providing, of course, you desire his com- 
pany. 

A. M. G.:—Braids, velvet ribbons or piece vel- 
vets are in favor as decorations upon black cash- 
mere. The coarse wool lace is in good taste, but, 
unless the cashmere be very nice, it is rather an 
expensive decoration. : 

MABEL:—A becoming costume for a quiet 
wedding would be one of golden-brown cloth 
and silk a shade darker, made by pattern No. 
9902, which is illustrated in the July DELINEATOR 
and costs ls. 8d. or 40 cents. With it could 
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| be worn a brown straw hat, decorated with 
| leaves and berries, and tan-colored undressed 
' kid gloves. This suit would be proper for 
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either Summer or Autumn, and would adapt 
itself to most seasons and occasions. 


L. A. R. AND OTHERS:—Hoop-skirts are not 
generally worn, though there is now a tendency 
toward their assumption. 


WILp Rosr:—After you have declined the 
attentions of a gentleman, he would have a per- 
fect right to conclude that you had changed 
your mind should you send him flowers on his 
birthday or at any festival. 


Susie B.:—The white lawn gown would be 
dainty trimmed with tucked ruffles and made 
by costume No. 9833, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
The small man will look well ina piqué dress 
made by pattern No. 9827, price 7d. or 15 cents. 
Both patterns are illustrated in the June Der- 
LINEATOR. 


J. P.:—Many ladies are wearing the front 
hair parted, so you need not grieve because you 
have no bang. Part your hair and draw it to 
the top of your head, laying it in close coiis that 
will permit the shape of the head to be seen. 

KaTigE W.:—Velvet skirts will be popular 
again this season, and sateen or any wool mate- 
rial may be worn in combination. 


INQUIRING MIND :—White in wool and cotton 
bids fair to be more fashionable this season than 
for some time past. The only mistake that can 
ve made is in Joading it with inappropriate dec- 
oration. 

UNCERTAIN: —When the fish will not break 
readily under the fork, it is quite proper to use 
the knife in separating it. Many hostesses pro- 
vide special tish-knives, which may be used or 
not, as preferred. 

A. C. W.:—Combinations of color and mate- 
rial are in vogue, and when the first is developed 


‘the fabrics should be of the same texture. When 


an entire toilette is to be in harmony the bonnet 
is of the one tone; but there is such a liberal 
taste displayed ia millinery this season, that it 
cannot be said any one rule must be obeyed. 

M. R.:—A too elaborate wrapper sometimes 
becomes a burden, particularly if you want to 
assume it to rest in. Therefore, for every-day 
use, we would suggest a gray or blue flannel 
made by pattern No. 9854, which is illustrated 
in the June DELINEATOR and costs Is. 6d. or 
35 cents. When you are tired and wish to 
recline this may be put on without fear of crush- 
ing frills or trimmings of any kind. 

ADMIRER:—Your plaid gingham will look 
well made by costume No. 9790, which is illus- 
trated in the May DELINEATOR and costs 1s. 6d. 
or 35 cents. As you are slender, this will add 
apparently to your size. Wear a linen collar 
and cuffs, carry a solid-colored umbrella (unless 
you have one to match the costume) and wear a 
pretty, round hat of straw. If it is becoming, 
a sailor hat will look well with this toilette. 


THE DELINEA 2 


STANDARD 


Fastioaahle Specialties, 


ADAPTED TO THE 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS, 
NUMBER FOUR NOW READY, 


containing illustrations of the latest 
novelties in 


 EMBROIDERIES,” 
" LACES,” 
“ BRAIDS,” 
“ RUCHINGS,” 
" TOCKINGS,” 


with prices, practical adaptations and other 
important information. 


EVERY LADY 


who studies 


PASMION AND EUDNOM 


should subscribe for the above publication, 
which is issued quarterly, Send three cents in 
Postage Stamps for this number, or twelve 
ceuts for yearly subscription. 


See pages 74, 77, 79, 81, 82, 89, 106, 10%, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112 and 114 of this publi- 
cation. 


ADDRESS: 


THE KURSHEEDT Mr'c6o. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
_ (Continued). 

PERPLEXED:—lIt is perfectly proper to send 
invitations to @ morning wedding in church if 
_ you wish to do so, but you may with equal pro- 
_priety, when it is to be a private affair, omit this 
' formality and merely apprise your intimate 
' friends of the hour when the ceremony will take 


| Place. 


| RosEBuD:—For a young girl of fifteen we 
would suggest combining your glacé suiting 
showing green and gold with green velvet. A 
| suitable pattern would be No. 9840, which is 
; illustrated in the June DELINEATOR and costs 
| Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 

COUNTRY WoMAN:—We do not give prices in 
| this column. Double-faced Canton flannel—if 
| the color is good—is not at all “ cheap-looking,” 
| and would be in good taste for your lambre- 
,quins. Brass is most fashionable for window- 
| rods, but wooden ones can be purchased; and of 
_ these walnut are to be preferred. 


| HELIOTROPE:—Make your myrtle nun’s-vuil- 

ing by skirt No. 9856, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 

(combined with basque No. 9855, price Is. or 25 

| cents. Trim the seal-brown Surah with white lace 

-and make it by costume No. 9831, price 1s. 6d. 

|or 35 centa. All the patterns referred to are 
illustrated in the June DELINEATOR. 


ANAMOSA:—The articles entitled “‘To be 
Beautiful,” in the back numbers of the DELINE- 
ATOR, will give you the desired information re- 
garding “ whitening and softening the hands”. 


SusiE:—Standing collars are usually cut from 
a straight piece of cloth. Dressmakers generally 
charge for whalebones in the “ finishings.” The 
zouave jacket is much worn, and bids fair to 
be popular all through the season. 


Miss P. B.:—Select pattern No. 9892 for 
your pink nun’s-vailing, and make the talder of 
lace net edged with fine lace and the flounce 
of the nun's-vailing also bordered with lace. 
Pale-pink Surah may be used for the sash. 
The sleeves may be of the lace net or nun’s- 
vailing, the choice depending upon the _ be- 
comingness of either. The pattern is illus- 
trated in the July magazine, and costs Is. 8d. 
or 40 cents. 


Miss 8. W.:—Pattern No. 9912, price 1s. or 
25 centa, developed in lustreless black silk and 
trimmed with tape fringe, would make a very 
stylish mourning wrap for your friend. The 
costume may be made up by pattern No. 990], 
price 1s. 8d. or 40 cents. Both patterns are il- 
lustrated in the July DELINEATOR. 


MAMIE :—Pretty sun-hats of lace, lawn, pon- 
gee or dotted Swiss may be be fashioned by 
pattern No. 9915, which is illustrated in the 
July magazine and costs 5d. or 10 cents. The 
ties may be of ribbon or of the material, as pre- 
ferred. Sometimes a touch of color is given 
a white hat by the addition of a delicately-tinted 
ribbon bow or a bunch of flowers placed where 
most becoming. 


ANALY8T:—We cannot give a very exhaust- 
ive reply to your question, as it would be im- 
possible to state what has been the ruling pas- 
sion of each and every poetical genius who has 
achieved popularity. Indeed, of some it may 
be said that they had no fixed purpose in their 
writings beyond the expression of the thought 
of the hour; while, on the contrary, others have 
apparently dedicated their best efforts to a sin- 
gle purpose and written their most powerful 
stanzas in defense of a certain object. Thus 
Goethe may be called the poet of humanity; 
Milton, of protestanism; Dante, of catholicism ; 
Whittier, of freedom; while Keuts may be truth- 
fully called the apostle of the beautiful. 


MustcaL:—The song to which you refer can 
scarcely be called an entirely new production. 
It is called “ Echoes,” and the words were writ- 
ten by Adelaide Procter. It has but recently, 
however, been set to music. 

Mrs. 8. S. F.:—Small black gatine buttons 
are inexpensive, and on a black polonaise would 
be decidedly preferable to those of white pearl. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Continwed). 


ANGELA:—Black velvet is not considered 
mourning. It would be best to have a silk 
lining under the all-over net, and it may be 
black or any delicate or bright color preferred. 
Pattern No. 9811, which is illustrated in the 
May DELINEATOR and costs Is. 6d. or 35 cents, 
would be appropriate. 


INQUIRER, Orange, Mass.:—Your material 
like sample may be utilized fora Summer toilette 
by combining it with garnet velvet. Choose 
basque No. 9855, price ls. or 25 cents, com- 
bined with skirt No. 9858, price ls. 3d. or 30 
cents. Both are illustrated in the June DELINE- 
ATOR. The foot-plaiting upon the skirt and its 
panels, as well as the back and the vest-facings 
of the dress-body, should be of velvet. We are 
pleased that you consider the DELINEATOR “‘ just 
splendid.” 


A SuBSCRIBER, TEKLA.:—Your queries did 
not come to hand in time to be answered in the 
issue desired, but we are inclined to believe that 
you were not thoroughly disappointed, as your 
wants were met therein. 


Mrs. D. M.:—Make up your dark-green cloth 
by jacket No. 9878, aud face the vest, collar and 
sleeves in fancy cuff form with garnet velvet. 
If a more elaborate garniture be desired, the 
velvet may be overlaid with crosswise lines of 
narrow gilt or silver braid. The pattern is 
illustrated in the July magazine, and costs 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents. 


THERESA, Albany, N. Y.:—Casings for the 
steels are made upon the skirt lining of the 
back-breadth, two or three in number; then 
tapes are attached and their ends tied together, 
to produce the bouffant appearance. 


DAKOTA: — All shades of brown are fashion- 
able this season. “ Acajow” and a deep “ terra- 
cotta” are like the old-fashioned *cinnamon- 
browns.” <A medium beige camel’s-hair would 
make a serviceable costume for Summer wear, 
and braid trims it stylishly, Pattern No. 9901, 
which is shown in the July DELINEATOR and 
costs ls. 8d. or 40 cents, is a good choice. 


M. L. B.:—There is no limit to the combina- 
tions of velvet and wool goods that may be de- 
veloped iu this season’s colors. Pink nun’s- 
vailing associates on the most flattering terms 
with garnet, pale-blue with dark-olive and dark- 
blue, white with sage-green, black, yellow, gar- 
net, rich, deep browns and, indeed, with all posi- 
tive aud many pale shades; fawn, tan and mode 
shades arc improved by bringing them into con- 
tact with their next of kin in browns, the light- 
est tones of the last-named colors in wool goods 


calling for the deepest browns, and the most de- Tihus 


cided tones permitting of the coppery hues in 
velvet which appear to have in them a greater or 
leas proportion of red or yellow, the shades 
varying according to the amount of light that 
fulls upon them. 


TNQUIRER :—.An elaborately lace-trimmed par- 
asol is not suitable to carry with all costumes. If 
you canuot have two, do not procure such a one ; 
but buy instead a sun-umbrella ora medium- 
sized pagoda parasol of changeable or figured 
silk, in which colors ure blended that will not 
appear inharmonious with the generality of cos- 
tunes. Let the handle be unique but not too 
pronounced, and you may carry it with the con- 
Viction that it is a suitable adjunct to any street 
dress. 


JESSIR:—Pongee silk, combined with’ navy- 
blue velvet, would form a pretty and fashionable 
combination, 


A BRIDE PROSPECTIVE: —By no means wear 
white gloves the first time you attend church 
after returning from your short wedding trip. 
Your gloves may match the costume with which 
they are worn, or be of any of the fashionable 
tan shades. White lace, except in the neck and 
sleevea of vour brown Rhadames costume, would 
not be in good taste. Linen collar and cuffs 
will be quite in keeping with the travelling 
Uress, 
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Le. Joutillier Bros., 


BROADWAY and 14th 8T., N. Y. 


Great Reductions in Stiks, Dress Goods, 
and Printed Wash Fabrics. 


DRESS GOODS. 

5 Cases Lupin’s #-inch all wool French Albatross 
Quay ing) in Cream, Tan, Beige, Ecru, Sky, 

nk, etc., 49¢., formerly 65c. 

8 Cases all wool Canvas, the new dress fabric in Tan, 
Base, Grey, Blue, Green, Brown, Cream and Black, 
@8t. per yard, worth $1.00. 

5,000 yards Rich Novelties, both French and German. 
for combination dresses, formerly $2.50 to $5.00, now 


8 1 97. 
10,000 yards Novelties, Plaids and Stripes in Broché 
and Silk effecta, formerly $1.75 to 32.25, now 81.25. 
2,000 ae Novelties, Plaid, Bouclé, Cheviots and Silk 
and Wool Mélange, 98c., formerly $1.25 to $1.75. 
5,000 yards broken lots Armuresg, Checks, Cheviots, 
Beiges, &c. 5Oc. per yard, formerly 75c. to $1.25. 
25 pieces Black Canvas Grenadine ali silk, $1.00, 
ormerly $1.50. 
WASH FABRICS. 
500 pieces French Satines, choice patterns, 33c. 
200 pieces French Satines will be closed out at l7e. 
2 cases Lace Striped Ginghams, 1Qe. per yard, re- 
850 pine or yA k Gi gpame Plaid d 
pieces Grey-Lock Gin , Plaids and Stripes, 
Me. per , formerly Bc. a 
4—4 Cambrics, fast colors, 74¢c. pcr yd, formerly, 1214. 
500 pieces Linen Lawns, 20c. and 25c., formerly 
2c. and 35c. 
50 pieces Figured French Lawns, 25¢., formerly 35c. 
Special Bargains in White Embroidered Lawn Robes, 
$8.75 each, worth $15. 


SILKS. 
me Aes New Summer Silks reduced to 49c., 59c., 
ae f e 

100 pieces Figured India Silk, dark and light effects, 
59ec., former price, 98c. 

730 pieces Plain India Pongee Silk, 25e. per yard up, 
Bs Besa ce. $5.50, $6.00, $7.5 9 

100 Pongee Robes, handsomely embroidered, $10.50, 
$12, $14, $15 to 825. 

300 Rich Surah Silk Robes in Brown, Tan, Beige, 
Mode, Myrtle, Navy, Saphir, Gendarme, Marine, &c., 
&c., $12.75 each. These are a great bargain, 
having cost ene 

t line of Rich Novelty Silks to combine with 
silk materials, at lowest prices ever offered. 

inches wide, $1.65 to age 0, worth double. 

Special Sale of New Weaver in Black Radzimirs and 
Armures, at $1.50, worth $2.00. 


INGALLS’ BIG CAT- 


ALOGUE has over 1700 ILLUSTRATIONS, 176 e8 
of New and Choice Stampine PATTERNS for all kinds 
of Embroidery. Price, 13c. Our Instruction Book 
eee full instructions for Dry and Wet Stamping, also 

nstruction for KENSINGTON, LUsTRO and Hanp 
Pamntmne. Price, 15c 


te@ SPECIAL OFFER:—These 2 Books for 2 cts. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 


With this Outfit you can do your own Stamping, also 
Stamping for others. 

OE New 188 Ourrit has a Complete Alphabet (2% 

letters) for Hat-Bands, Napkins, etc. Also, 35 

STAMPING PATTERNa|, Des of , Roses, 

allope, Vines, etc., Box 


mite Se. Woodbine, 18c. : 
PECIAL OFFER:—Bwverything in thie adver- 
fiserment for $2.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mase. 


FANCY WORK BOOKS. 


New Books! New Editiens! New Pattorns! 

INGALL 1 MANUAL OF FANCY WORK. New 

1885 Edition. 80 EXTRA PAuES. This 
New Edition has 192 Pages of Patterns and Instructions 
for Kensi Embroidery, Artistic Needle- Work, etc. 
It has 57 Illustrations of Stircuss, including Aensing- 
ton, Outline, Satin, Feather, Irish,Hem, Janina, Knot, 
21 New RENAISSANCE StircHes from Paris, etc. Gives 
a list of the material nsed, hasa selection of Fancy- 
Work Parrerns, including Lambreguins, Banner 
Screens, Knotted Fringe, isies in Ribbon Work, 


Fringed Tassels, etc. rections for Stamping, Ilus- 
trations of our Stamping Patterns, also of rigge’ 
er Patterns, etc. We send this MaNnuaL by 


mail for 18 two-cent stamps; 4 for 31.00. 
LOR OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. A 
New Book! It gives the Correct Colors and 
Shades for Embroider Flowers, Wheat, Grasses 
Ferns, ete. es doi ensington Embroidery w 
find this book a great help. Price 35c.; 5 for $1.00. 


Handbook for Crochet and Knitted Lace, - - Price, 3c. 
Book of Darned Lace Patierns, - - -*- - - 2c. 
Book for Crasy Patchwork, - - + = = = & 15c. 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Book, - - - Ve. 
Book of Worsted Lrom-—Stitch Patterns, - - - @5e. 
Book of Tidy and foint-Kusee Patterns, -- 1. 2 o “Sc 
Instruction and Paintin, 15c. 


‘or Damm a Oe Z 
cathe retail p of these 9 books 1, @2.1. 
SPECIAL OF FER!—We will send you these 9 Hooks, by mail, 


for $1.00 and five 2-c. stamps. Circulars free. ; 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lyan, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
( Concluded), 


M. A. P.:—We would recommend pattem 
No. 9785 for making the Summer silk. Could 
you not be persuaded to introduce a small quan- 
tity of bottle-green velvet into the construction ‘ 
About two yards will suffice for narrow foot- 
plaiting. the vest ornament, and the collar acti 
cuff-facings; and we are sure the result will be 
much more satisfactory. The pattern, which °: 
illustrated in the May DELINEATOR, costs 1s. 64. 
or 35 cents. We appreciate your expressions 0: 
good will. 


KE. S. K.:—Make your baby's carriage-robe of 
garnet plush, and line it with blue Surah. En- 
broider a monogram or a spray of flowers uper 
the center, and border the edges with a tine 
quality of antique lace. 


Mina:—fLambrequins of white linen, with 
borders of linen fringe, may be easily laundered. 
and are simple and pretty for bedrooms. 


CHRISTINE :—There is a movement in favor of 
the return to colored stockings matching th- 
dress for house wear, but it has not by any means 
usurped the favor shown for black hosiery. Tre 
latter make the feet seem smaller and acconi 
with any dress, except the white one of a bride. 
Stockings to be worn with slippers may be 4 
tritle smaller than those intended for genera! 
wear with boots. This doubtless is what wu: 
meant by the phrase “slipper stocking.” 


Apa §.:—" Sashes and bodices”” may he wort: 
in the day-time, provided, of course, they be in 
keeping with the material. Basque No. 9803, 
price 1s. or 25 cents, and skirt No. 9782, price 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, both pictured in the May 
DELINEATOR, would combine to make a stylish 
costume of black silk for a married lady. Hoop 
skirts -are not gencrally adopted, though there 
seems a chance of their return to favor. The 
current number furnishes some excellent designs 
for making up thin dress goods, Pattern No. 
9910, price 1s. 6d. or 35 ceuts, is appropriate fur 
the mull; and pattern No. 9889, price 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents, for the nun's-vailing. Both pat. 
terns are illustrated in the July DELINEATOP. 
Valenciennes ig pronounced Va-lon-c-yor, wit. 
the accent on the second syllable. 


EmMa G., Penn. :—White suits are made of 
lawn, linen, Swiss and India muslins, mulls and 
other wash goods, as well as nun’s-vailings, tis- 
sues and cashmeres. All-over embroideries and | 
nets and corresponding edgings are largely use. 
in their decorations. There is no “ special wav” 
of making them, the different lustrations fur- 
nished from time (to time in the DELINEATOR prv- 
viding excellent suggestions. 


THREE SistERS:—We believe it is customary 
when a serenade has been given to invite the 
musicians to a collation or a supper at some sub 
sequent time. It would at least be in good taste 
to write them a note of thanks. 


D. C. J.:—Sateen is not mourning, but if one 
were not in the very deepest mourning it mig!: 
be worn for a house dress, provided black were 
chosen and it was plainly made up. 


FANNIE L.:—Full skirts are worn by those 
who find them becoming. Ottoman silk mat . 
be made up alone. For a contrasting materis: 
with satin, serge or “crazy” cloth will be found 
desirable. 


A Susscriser:—Bathing the face in very 
warm water, rubbing it with vascline and then 
using a watch-key to force them out, is the safes: 
remedy for ‘black heads” or acne. 


W.:—Combine white nun’s-vailing with your 
scariet-and-white suiting, and trim it with wou! 
lace or braid. Suitable patterns would be skirt 
No. 9926, price ls. 6d. or 35 cents, combined 
with basque No. 9927, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
Both are illustrated in this DELINEATOR, 


NELLIE:—Make your light-tinted lawn by » 


-| costume No. 9833, which is illustrated in the 


June DELLNEATOR and costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
Curl your bang on an iron and then © fluff" it 
out with-a coarse can). 


\ 


TN 


~ 


THE DELINE. | 


RIDLEY’S, AMERICAN SLES. 


mn The largest establishment of its kind in the City, 
i 52 Departments, and each Gepartmenst | ‘ " 


rhs containing 

a stocked with goods oneness to fill : good size —. 

S We have to content ourseives with giving only a 
va: summary of some of the principal goods; M anufactu rers, a 


“~.: es Suits, d Jobb f 
Pe wees, Loess OuES Factory, Rast 42nd and 43rd Streets, SU RITITAV] £7/ 


Boys’ Clothing, Dress Silks, INFAY GOOD; 


| | Hosiery, Trimming Laces, Ee 


: | Millinery Goods in every branch,|39 Onion Square. Wriin Manufacturers 


j How apt eenishin § eee F THE AT WHOLESALE ONLY. 
iver Ware, Jewelry, C., EUREKA > 
be and ten thousand other articles useful alike for the ; SPOOL 564 oa 566 B U oadway, 


NEW TORE. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


HILL'S MILLINERS’ GAZETTE, 


Sample in, Bees PAbre to any in the 
nery ness. 


Careful attention given to filling Orders and to selecting 


ie household or for personal wear. oe 
* | OUR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-UsT |ULU . 


Rt enables out-of-town residents to enjoy the same ad- 
> vantages as city dwellers. 


: ORDERS BY MAIL 


Patented Nov. 
4th, 1884. 


Has at last 
tolved the 
roblem of 
ow to avoid: 
the continual 


dropping of ; 
i filled with scrupulous care and promptly. ed of By tocks for beginners. j 
. OS ph eel It is invalu- oar" In res d 
it ponse to many requests, we sen 
abletoallwho| Sample Packa s bh k 
W w, crochet | - ges of Silk, for Patchwork, 
ED ad RIDLEY & Sons, oe tente: " ele assorted colors, for One Dollar, postage paid, 
e 309, 311, 3114 to 317 Grand Street, A a Please to mention the Detrvzator in your application. 
re 
i 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 AND 70 | 59, 61, 63 its effi , 
’ 
) NWHW YORK. ae ] for Kensington and Outline Embroi- 
aie i , Kensington, Lustro and age? 
e COLORS This book gives the Correct Colors and Tux Cricket on Tue Heart@is a large and SONING Eee ee Dp $ 
b Shades for embroidering Flowers, Ferns, handsome 16-page, 64-column illustrated literary over the back of the pattern transfers 
7 OF ‘Wheat. Grasses, etc., also Instructions and family paper. It contains continued and pa 
3 | Apt S aot short stories by the best authors, beautiful poems, reading for the it to the material. Complete Cata- 
| Flowers for Working the Stitches. Price, 35 cts. yonns, wit and humor, ete., eto. Jt will be sent Free for Six ) iogue, 196 pp. cloth-bound book (con- 
ia com oson Carps, showi ny colors, of onths to pag og was send us nwentreve Cents to taining over 400 illustrations). ew 
, " ay postage an i j ran 
Suk and Floss for above book. Price, 15¢. Artal: offer is made pm i pe ten ty Bo Sener! into Sound share Shade Book, giving cor- 


{tisnottaken. Five subscriptions will be sent for $1.00. Address: 
8. HL. MOORE & Oo., 27 Park Place, New York. 


A Lady’s Book on Art Embroidery. 


45 Pages and 30 Illustrations. Publishers price 10 
cents, but to introduce my Price List of Fancy-W ork 
Materials, I will send pone on oe of 4 

. BH. QUINB 


cents in stamps, 9 
11 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


|\BIG CAT-alogue of STAMPING PATTERNS, 
Embroidery ‘icontaining over 1700 Llustrations, 15 cts. 
Ingalls’ Instruction Book for Stamping, also for Paint- 
ing, cts. Crazy Patchwork Book, 15 ctse Jngalis’ 
and-book of Crochet and Knitted , 30 cts. 

New Stamping Ovrrit, containing Alphabet (26 
letters), 35 Stamping Patterns, Box 0 Powder, Pad, a 
Felt Tidy, Imported Silk to work it, Instruction Book 
and Big Cat-alogue (mentioned above.) Price $1.00. 

SPECIAL O a Everything in this da- 
vertisement for $1.50. . F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


eee 
FANCY-WORK MATERIALS. 

WHOLES ALE ; AND RETAIL. We send samples of 

our Felts, Linens, Yarns, Oakdale 
Twine, Imported Mmbroidery Suk and Floss, Chenille, 
Art Crewe, Florence Embroidery Silk and Floss, French 
Embroidery Cotton, Kensington, Arasene, also Whole- 
sale and Retail Price Lists: All for 12 2-c. stamps (24 
cts.) Florence * Waste” Embroidery Silk, mixed colors, 
25c. a package. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


READ THIS! 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 


List, and Sample Pattern (without Catalogue) for three 
2-cent stamps. Address, J. F. INGALLS, YNN, Mass. 


——$_—_———— 


2 
3% ELEGANT REMNANTS. 32 
wiss and Flor ence Embroldery at 
1-4 their real val ue putupinassorted 
pk s.at25 and 60c.each. Length of remnants from 1 
o 4 ydseach. Samples 10c, New Ill, Catalogue of Great 
Bargainsin Oriental Laces, Hamburgs, Plat ed Ribbons, 
Silksfor Patchwork, Fancy articles, &c., with every 
order. EMPIRE LACE CO., North Branford. Conn 


a es 
HE ADQU ARTERS FOR LADIES’ FANCY 

WORK. Special Offer / We 
will send you our Ladies’ Book of ak Work (Price, 
5c.) for three 2-c. stamps. A Felt Tidy, Imported 
Silk to work it, and [@ustrated Price List for ten 2-c. 
stamps. J. F. INGALLS Lynn, Mass, 


en 
will start any person in 3 new business from which 10 
50 Dollars night may be earned. No peddling. 

at on 


to er 
Cut this out aod ce. 
WORLD MFG, CO., 192 Nassav Sr, New Your, 


Hidden name 10¢, 12 Embossed Sentimental Hidden 


5 LARGE CHROMO CARDS,name on,or 12 Lovely Golden 
name 15e. Sample Book 4c. Nassau Card Co, Nassau,N.¥. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the crand new bok “* OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A History 
of their Lives and Deeds.” By 20 Eminent Lady Authors. 
747 oy ee 82 Fine Engravings. Lady Agents easily earn 850 
to 81 a month sure. Send for irculars, Terms, etc., to 

‘A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


S : 

al Yt ayy : 
egy ps ie 

THE NEW RSET. 


“THE TRICORA RELIEF.” 


The most Durable, Comfortable and 

Healthful Corset ever sold for tts price, 

Having elastic side sections, adapts 

itself to the varied positions of the 

body in stooping, sitting and reclin- 

ing. It gives perfect ease in oh 
an 


On receipt of order with sample shade will send 

oods to your address in any place in the 
f. S. for examination and approval before risk- 
is.g your money. 

ia Pompadour, Lisbon, Sea Foam and 
other Waves, all warranted natural curl and to with- 
stand dampness. 

On receipt of sample shade, will forward goods by 
mail to any part of the U.S. for approval, before the 
price is paid. Send for eircular to 

JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


: Ez 
: <-SE 12 cents. 12 packs, 12 Satchets and large 
Sample Book, $1.20. Box of Paints, 15 
cents.. CLINTON & CO.. NORTH HAVEN, CONN, 


Silk 8 Satin Pieces for Patchwork. 


Samples with Sprays of Flowers stamped on them, Also 
of Patterns and Instructions for Patchwork, containing 49 
Point-Russe sand Snow-Flake Stitches. All for 14 Two Cent 


Stamps. (ct.) J, F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
AND NOT 


POKEY (0s THAT <2 = 
WILL WIND 9 ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 


W kers. i], 25c. Circula 
SOLD Fae eae eek ss RU 


ASK FOR IT—IF NOT 
WILL MAIL SAMPLE PAIR FREE FOR | $1.00. 


ve pair warrante . 
ive satisfaction or money returned, 


a co., Mfrs. 
Penne Wes RIOK & OW YORK, 


A UEC 


— — a ee a —_ > > ™ = 
PaO eT ee eS ne - s = tS a Ph 
- wo ates ot : —We 'S 4. oe ae 


, ae VY Sere aa ars 2 ee Lean vanes 


We desire to warn the public against the 
schemes of pretended canvassers, who, 
ostensibly acting as our agents, obtain 
money by the fictitious establishment of 
agencies for the sale of our goods and by 
taking subscriptions for our publications. 
Within the past few months New York, 
Nebraska, Iowa, California, Missouri and 
Minnesota have been visited by these impos- 
tors; the latest news regarding them com- 
ing from Iowa and Minnesota, 


The following are the aliases recently aS- 
sumed by these swindlers: The name of E. 
N. Thorne, of Chicago, was used in Granite 
Falls, Monticello, Winnebago City, Blue Earth 
City and Preston, Minn.; and also in Wau- 
coma, Fayette, Brush Creek and Bnitt, Iowa. 
J. V. Hanley was the name assumed in 0 hia, 
Cal.; and in La Belle, Laddonia and Troy, 
all of Mo., it was F, P. Vinton or E. P. How- 
ard. In Fremont, Neb., A. J. Romsdale was 
the name given, From Schuyler and Sidney 
of that State we hear of a E. Lock and 
A. J. Rogers; while J. E. Long and S. H. 
Walker were the names given by the par- 
ties visiting North Platte and Louisville, 
both of the same State. In Mt. Morris and 
Avoca, both of New York, the aliases were 
H. C. Wolffe and H.C. Dite; and in Greely, 
Col, it was W. H. Hossman. 


For the benefit of the public, therefore, 
we deem it advisable to repeat here the offer 
made by us in the advertisement of the Dr- 
LINEATOR in this and preceding issues : 


S100 REWARD. 


WE wit pay $100 To ANY PARTY SECUB- 
ING THE ARREST AND CONVICTION OF ANY UN- 
AUTHOKIZED PERSON, WHO, UPON REPRESENT~ 
ING HIMSELF AS OUR AGENT, OBTAINS MONEY 
FRAUDULENTLY, EITHER BY TAKING SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS FOR OUR PUBLICATIONS OR BY THE FICTI- 
TIOUS ESTABLISHMENT OF AGENCIES FOR THE 


SALE OF OUR GOODS, 


We wish to state emphatically, that 
there is no one of our authorized represent- 
atives who is not at all times able to produce 
abundant evidence of his authority to trans- 
act business for our house. When a request 
for this evidence is made by pe pe ople with 
whom they wish to transact business, it 
will be promptly met In a courteous and sat- 
isfactory manner. Our travelling agents are 
all gentlemen and, with the credentials in 
their possession, are at all times prepared to 
meet an investigation of their right to do 
business for us, at the hands of a justice of |! 
the peace or other duly qualified magistrate. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. timites, | $35 


7, 8 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


LADIE 


"DELINEATOR. 
FANCY 


thawcS’ MANUAL OF 22222 


ILLUSTRATIONS. This is the large book 
that has been advertised so much. Price, 
50c.; 5 for $2.00. We send our Lapizcs’ Book or 
Fancy Work (Price, 15c.) with each Manual. 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


DO YOUR OWN STAMPING, 
LADIES with BRIGG'S TRANSFER PAPERS. 
tron transfers 


A warm ial 
CaraLoour, showing 4 ge Ferv of initia 


broidery and Anr NEEDLEWORK 
W. H. QUINB 
Price-Lists of Embroidery Me 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


are elastic, seame 
less, waterproof, 
absorbent, odor 
less, strong, yet 
soft as kid, do 
not wrinkle. 
chafe or rip. The 
sales are double 
that of any other 
Shield made In 
the U, 8 e OF 
Europe, 

Sampks sent free on payment of 30 cents 


The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Ct 
IMPORTED EMBROIDERY SILK and FLOSS for 
KENSINGTON EMBROLOERY, ART NEE- 
DLE-WORK, CRAZY PaTOHWORK, etc. il gr engied 
and Shade Cards showing 200 Shades and Colors 
select from, for 9 2-cent stamps. ‘‘ WASTE” EM. 
BROIDERY SILK, Mized Colors, for Crazy Patchwork, 
etc., 2c. a kage. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mase. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Subscribers :— 

Subecribers to our Publications, when ordering a 
change in the Post-Office Address to which they wish 
their Publications mailed, are particularly requested to 
give their full former Address, together with the new 
Address, and state the Month and Year in which the 
Subsenption began. us s— 

‘Tae BUTTERICK PUBLISHING Co. [Limited] : 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Ballitt 

ig , whose eubecription to the DELINEATOR began 
wih , 1885, desires her address changed to 
Manchester, Jela ware Co., Iowa.” 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], 
7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


FREE, 2 Si Moris’ 


perce best most in srerne | literary and family paper 
Rach number contai 


TRADE MARK 


mammoth pages an 
and instructive reading matter 
t contains er ica and short 


to any one who 


We aell direct to families (avoid 
Agents and Dealers whose profits and 
expenses double the cost of every 
piano they sell)and send this Firet- 
Class, Large Slee, 73g Octave Rosc- 
wood Piano, Warranted 6 years, for 
196! We send it—with beautifal 

r and Btool—for Trial in your 
. Thousands 
end for circulars to 
Marchal & Amith, 453 West 86th 8St., N. ¥ 


—ESTABLIBHED 1859, meoorroesTen 877. 


can do ther own pe tc for Him- 
broidery, Oil, Wi Water olor, Lustral 
and 1 Kensington Painting, g, by using 
od to alk, velvet, fal y are easily and nd quick vane 
ferred to silk, velvet. felt lush, ete., _ ey 

times over fit contains 23 icf ad and 

fives 
4, en 


match, Ferns and Butterfiles, Water Lilies, eng of 
10 smaller Bgl of Flowers, Greenawa 

terfiles , with your own ini a ar 

some : 2 inch letter | for Handkerchiefs Towels, etc.,w. ont 


a 


box each of dark and light Powder, two 8 and di- 
rections for tndeliiie slam seaming, 85 eta, per 
ual of Needlework,’’ 100 pp., 35 ets. 
Book of * 1000 Embroidery Designa,” 15 cts. All 
the above, $1.25. Agents wan Adadresa, 
Patten’ ib. Coy W. 14th Street, New York. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES 


Ladion Shears auc deisters. 


[We have made a material reduction in 
the prices of our Shears and Scissors, to which 
we would respectfully call attention. Protected, 
as they are, by several patents covering their 
points of excellence, and offered, as will be 
learned on examining the advertisement, at 
figures so low as to defy competition, we feel 
assured that largely in 
the liberal concessions we have made. g&3 


POINTS—2 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE, 
35, 6 inches,........ Ee 1s ee $0.95 
POCKET SCISSORS—2 Sizes. 

NO. LENGTH. FORKMEBR PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 
10, 42 inches,......-- $0.85.........- $0.65. 
ll, 4 inches,.......- TOO: oe oe ience 0.75. 
LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 

NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 
3, 5 inches,........ $0, 80ic.c. co oss $0.65. 
4, 58% inches,........ T00 se cc2ceeeses 0.75. 
5, 64 inches,......-. bE | Seren 0.95. 
6, 7 inches,...--.-- 1.50...... asec Lela: 


LADIES’ STRAIGHT SHEARS—3 Sizes. 


NO. LENGTH. FORMER PRICE. REDUCED PRICE. 
15, 6% inches,.......- $1.25......-.2- $0.95. 
16, 7 mches,_-.-...-.. 1 0s) | ere es L115. 
19, 10 inches,......-- 2. 20k ea Sau ae 1.70. 


LADIES’ BENT SHEARS--2 Sizes. 


ga" On receipt of price and order, we wil] send 10 
Shears 


any part of the Prorld either size of or Scissors 
in the above List eg for carriage ae be paid by 
the purchascr. We out no goods C, O. D. 


;| THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, :xs:s0a), 


7, 9 and 11 Weat Thirteenth Strect, New York. 


sales will follow | 


| 


| 


| f 


| 


week 


i cen, Mn = = 


+ | Laowgs: Mowracy Review 


Metropolitan Fashions. 


A ear ene 
Rue “ Lapirs’ Montuty Review” is devoted especially to the 


illustration and-description of the newest styles in vogue for 
Ladies, Misses and Children, and also contains a variety of articles con- 
cerning Dress Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerie and other 
subjects connected with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a 
page size of 114 by 164 inches. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - 50 Cents per Year. 
SINGLE COPIES, - - - - - - - = - = 5 Cents. 
(Postage prepaid by us to any Address in the United States or Canada.) © 


=” To any one sending us 50 Cents, we will send the 
LADIES?’ MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, together 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF 
25 CENTS. If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must be got from the Agent to whom 
the Subscription has been given. Premium Patterns 
are only given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent 
directly to eur Principal Office in New York. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


Persons subscribing are nested to icularly specify the month with 
which they wish the Subecription to paces orig now 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, tinites, 


7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


TAPE-MEASURES, 


SO Inmches Lone. 


No. 25—Cotton Tapes, - - - - ~~ $0.05. 
No.125 “ °“ - {Sete - - $0.06. 
No 135 =“ oo -— = « @ $008: 
No. 235 “ “ = {iat -« © $0.10, 
No. 1—Linen ae a ee ae $0.10, 
No. 2 .* = ee | ge RI 
No. 3 “ ee ee SEO 
No. 12—Super Linen Tapes, _ = & = BG 1b 
No. 72° * . both siden § - $0.18, 
No. 2—SewedSatteen“ - - - - $0.45. 
No 3 “ ee Ce om oe SSE. 


These Tape-Measures are made expressly for us, and are of 
the very best quality. A Good Sewed Satteen Tape-Measure 
will last years in constant use. Any of the above will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

ADDRESS : 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, tumites, 


7,9 and {1 West Thirteenth St., New York. 


{ 


INSTRUCTIONS ~~ - 


—FOR— 


SELECTING PATTERNS. 


i 


See that the measures are taken correctly, and that the size 
printed on the label corresponds with the measure. If properly ob- 
served, the following rules will insure satisfactory results: 


To Measure for a Lady’s Waist, or any Garment re- 


quiring a Bust Measure to be taken: — Put the measure around 


Luss body, OVER the dress, close under the arms, drawing it closely,—Nor Too 
MiG. i 

To Measure for a Lady’s Skirt or Over-Skirt:—Put the 
tape around the waist, ovER the dress, 


ge" Take the MEAsurRes for Misses’ and LitT.kE GtrRLs' PATTERNS THE 
SAME AS FOR LapiEs.’ Jn ordering, give the ages also. 


To Measure fora Boy’s Coat or Vest:—Put the measure 
around the body, UNDER the jacket, close under the arms, drawing it closely, 
—NOT TOO TIGHT. , 

To Measure fora Boy’s Overcoat :—Measure OvER the gar- 
ment the coat is to be worn over. 


To Measure for Trousers :—Put the measure around the body, 
OVER the trousers at the waist, drawing it closely,--NoT TOO TIGHT. 


To Weasure for a Shirt:—For the size of the Neck, measure the 
exact size where the collar encircles it, allowing one inch, thus:—If the exact 
size be 14 inches, use a Pattern marked 15 inches. For the breast, measure the 
sume as for a coat. 


INO 'TICE.— Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this 
Book, which cannot at once be procured of our Agents, will be sent 
by us, post-paid, on receipt of price, to any part of the World. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, times, 


7, 9 and If West Thirteenth St., New York. 


ROBBER HAND-STAMPS AND DATERS. 


We are prepared to furnish Rubber Hand-Stamps and Daters, as per accom- 
-panying illustrations, at the prices indicated. 


SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No.1. Price, $1.50. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads). 
(EXAMPLE.) 


The Butterick Publishing Go. rimitea, 


7, 9 and 11 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


2. Rubber Dater, No. 3. 


(With Movable 
Rubber Type for 
Dating, ‘Two 
Inking-Pads 
and Ink.) 


Price of No. 2, 
683.50. 


Price of No. 8, 
$3.50. 


These Stamps and Daters are made of the best. Vulcanized Rubber, and 
are mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Korewood Handles. The Inks are 
furnished in red, blue, purple, black and indelible black; and parties ordering 
are requested to state the Number of Stamp or Dater, and the color of Ink re- 

uired. The money must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. 

liberal discount will be allowed to any of our Agents purchasing these goods. 


“Address all orders to 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, timed, 


7,-9 and Il|-West Thirteenth St., New York. 


Rubber Dater, No. 


A Monthly Magazine, 


-S*ILLUSTRATING METROPOLITAN FASHIONS -S- 


Contaius representations of all the Latest Styles and Novelties in 


LADIES, MISSES’ AND GHILDREN'S FASHIONS 


* 
with full descriptions of New Goods, New Styles, New ‘Trimmings, and Practical Articles 
on subjects connected with dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 7 “ “ $1.00 per Year. 
SINCLE COPIES, - - - - = - {5 Cents. 


——  -- 
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To any one sending us $1.00 for a Subscription to the DELINEATOR, with 10 cents additional 
to prepay postage, we will forward, as a premium, a copy of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE of the 
current edition, until the same shall be exhausted. If the current edition is exhausted at the time 
we receive the Subscription, we will send a copy of the succeeding number immediately upon its 
publication. See advertisement of the Metropolitan Catalogue elsewhere in this issue. No Premium 
Patterns are given with a Subscription to the DELINEATOR. 


t# Parties subscribing for the DELINEATOR are requested to particularly specify the 
number with which they wish the subscription to commence. 


t#- Publications sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of the United States 
or Canada, are post-paid by us; but charges for postage or carriage on them, when sent by 
Express or Foreign-Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 


We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to any one, on Subscriptions sent ws. 


NOTE THIS.— We will pay $100, to any party securing 
the arrest and conviction of any unauthorized person, who, 
representing himself a as our Agent, obtains money fraudulently, 


ee ree ne 


by taking subscriptions for our Publications, or by the Ficti- 
tious Establishment of Agencies for the sale of our goods. 


ADDRESS: 

we THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. tcom:rzn), 

y 

ey 7, 9 and 11 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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